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A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author 
CHAPTER I. 

T here were six of them altogether—six great big girls 
—and they lived in a great big house, in the middle of 
a long high road, one end of which loses itself in 


f “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggv,” etc, 

London town, and the other goes stretching away over 
the county of Hertford. Years ago, John Gilpin had 
ridden his famous race down that very road, and Christa- 
bel loved to look out of her bedroom window and 
imagine that she saw him flying along, with his poor 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


bald head bared to the breeze, and the bottles swinging 
on either side. She had cut a picture of him out of 
a book and tacked it on her wall, for, as she explained 
to Agatha, her special sister, she felt it a duty to support 
“local talent/’ and, so far as she could discover, Gilpin 
was the only celebrity who had ever patronised the 
neighbourhood. 

Christabel was the youngest of the family—a position 
which, as everyone knows, is only second in importance 
to that of the eldest, and, in this instance, Maud was so 
sweet and unassuming that the haughty young person 
of fourteen ruled her with a rod of iron. 

Fair-haired Lilias was a full-fledged young lady, and 
Nan had had all her dresses let down, and was supposed 
to have her hair up, but as a matter of fact it was more 
often down than not, for it was heavy and plentiful, and 
Nan’s ten thumbs could by no chance fasten it securely. 
Hair-pins littered the schoolroom floor, hair-pins stood 
out aggressively against the white paint on the stairs, 
hair-pins nestled in the little creases of velvet chairs— 
there were haL-pins, hair-pins everywhere, except just 
where they should have been—on Nan’s dressing-table, 
and here there was such a dearth of these useful articles 
that on one memorable occasion she had been compelled 
to effect a coiffure with the aid of a piece of string and 
a broken comb. The effect was striking for a good ten 
minutes, and then came the inevitable collapse ; but, 
“ Dear me,” as Nan observed, “accidents will happen, 
and what is the use of making a fuss about a thing like 
that when the world is full of suffering ! ” 

Elsie thanked her stars that she was only sixteen and 
need not be “grown-up” for two long years to come; 
but when her younger sisters grew obtrusive, she 
suddenly remembered that she would be seventeen in 
three months’ time, and would have them know that 
she was to be treated with respect; and, in spite of 
daily discussions, feuds, and battles, the girls all loved 
each other dearly, and believed that such a charming 
and highly-endowed family had never before existed in 
the annals of Christendom. 

As a matter of fact, the Rendell girls had claim to 
one great distinction—promiscuous accomplishments had 
been discarded in their case, and each had been brought 
up to do some one thing well. Maud was musical, 
and practised scales two hours a day as a preliminary 
before settling down for another two or three hours of 
sonatas and fugues. Elsie locked herself in her bed¬ 
room for a like period, and the wails of her violih came 
floating downstairs like the lament of a lost soul. Nan 
appropriated a chilly attic and carved wood and her 
fingers at the same time, and clanged away at copper 
work, knocking her nails black and blue with ill-directed 
strokes of the hammer, as she manufactured the panels 
which were fitted into her oak carving with such artistic 
effect. Lilias declared sweetly that she was too stupid 
to do anything, but privately reflected that, at least, 
she had mastered the art of looking charming, and 
what did it matter if she were useless, since with her 
beauty she would certainly marry a duke on the first 
opportunity,, and be spirited away to a life of luxury ! 
As for Agatha and Christabel, they were supposed to 
devote themselves to the study of languages and 
domestic arts, but in private conclave they had already 
decided on their future career. They were to keep a 
select academy for young ladies, in which they would 
correct all those glaring errors of governess and mother 
under which they themselves had groaned. 

“ I can bear it better when I feel it is for a good end. 
Our girls shall never suffer as I am suffering ! ” said 
Chrissie, with an air of martyrdom, when she was 


ordered to bed at nine o’clock, and remorselessly roused 
from slumber at seven a.m. “If grown-ups were sen¬ 
sible, they would allow a child to follow its own instinct. 
Nature must surely know better than mothers, and my 
nature tells me to sit up at nights and have breakfast in 
bed. To be sent off as if one were a child in arms is 
really too horribly trying ! ” 

“ And when Mr. Barr was there too ! So degrading! 
Last night he was talking to me about books, and I’m 
sure he thought I was quite grown up. The table was 
between us, you know, so he couldn’t see my legs. I 
was enjoying myself so much, and saying that I thought 
Thackeray much over-rated, when mother came up and 
said, ‘ Time for bed, Chickie ! Run away ! ’ I assure 
you I blushed with mortification.” 

“Piteous!” said Christabel, bringing out her pet 
word with emphasis. “ They never think of our feelings. 

I shall make it a rule to study the characters of our young 
ladies and avoid wounding their susceptibilities. I know 
how it feels ! ” 

In spite of their many sufferings, however, the 
Rendells would one and all have been ready to declare 
that there never had been, might, could, would, or should 
be, such another father and mother as they possessed. 
To have a son at college, and yourself carry off a prize 
at a tennis tournament, was surely a feat to be proud of 
on the part of a father ; and what joy to have a tiny 
little scrap of a mother, who could be petted like a child 
and lifted up in the arms of the youngest daughter—a 
mother who had solved the problem of eternal youth, 
and looked so pretty and so meek, that it was a constant 
marvel where on earth she managed to stow that 
colossal will-power before which every member of the 
household bowed and trembled. 

The Rendells’ house was at once the brightest, the 
airiest, and the noisiest in the neighbourhood. As there 
were only six daughters, it can truthfully be asserted 
that there were never more than half-a-dozen girls 
talking at the same moment. Strangers passing beneath 
the schoolroom window at a moment when the sisters 
were assembled together, had indeed been known to 
estimate the numbers present as from a dozen to twenty, 
but such a statement was obviously false, and tended to 
that painful habit of exaggeration which it is the duty of 
all good folk to deplore. They were girls of strong 
individuality, and each felt it a duty to state her own 
views on any given subject, which she proceeded to do, 
undaunted by the fact that her companions were too 
much engrossed in talking themselves to be able to 
listen to a word she said. Maud talked, pouring out tea 
and dropping sugar into the cups with tragic emphasis; 
Lilias prattled sweetly, waving her white hands to enforce 
a point which no one heard ; Nan banged the table and 
upset her cup in violence of denunciation ; Elsie squeaked 
away in melancholy treble ; and Agatha’s “ Too bad! ” 
and Christabel’s “ Horrid shame ! ” were heard uninter¬ 
ruptedly in every pause. 

When the door of the Grange opened to admit a 
stranger, the Avail of a violin, the jingle of the piano, 
and the clang of Nan’s hammer greeted him on the 
threshold, and from morn till night the echo of laughter 
and of happy voices never died away. There Avas only 
one occasion Avhen the Rendell girls subsided into 
silence, and that Avas Avhen Jim—the brother, the typical 
man of the race—came home on a visit and shed the 
lustre of his presence on his native village. Then the 
Miss Rendells sat in toavs at his feet, paying obeisance, 
and, meekly opening their mouths, SAvalloAved all he 
said, not even Nan herself daring to raise a question. 

(To be confi'nued.) 



WOMEN CLERKSHIPS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

By A civil servant, who on examination took first place in all Great Britain and Ireland. 


. We have now reached an age in which, for the first time in 
the world’s history, women are looked upon as capable of 
earning their own livelihood. Therefore, the subject of 
women’s employments is one about which there is a o-reat 
deal of curiosity. When a girl makes up her mind to be 
self-supporting she naturally inquires what work she can 
do. A clerkship not unfrequently presents itself to her 
mind, and then perhaps some of her friends advise her to 
obtain, if possible, one of the clerkships in the Civil 
Service. On this account information about these clerk¬ 
ships will no doubt be very welcome to many. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive features of the Civil 
Service clerkships is that the clerks are placed in private 
departments, and are not directly in touch with the public 
For example, in the General Post Office they are employed 
in the chief office and mix only with their sister clerks. 
Ihis is an important point when we remember that girls 
aie admitted into the service only between eighteen ^and 
twenty years of age. 

The hours are seven each day except Saturday, when 
there is a half-day of four hours. The holidays are very 
liberal, and comprise a calendar month each year three 
days each at Christmas and Easter, two at Whitsuntide 
the Queen’s Birthday, and the August Bank Holiday. 

The salaiy is not quite so satisfactory. It begins at Ass 
and rises by annual increments of £2 10s. to £jo\ thence 
b y £5 1° £ l oo, which is the maximum unless promotion to 
a higher grade takes place. When the list for promotion 
is made out, the chief points taken into account are 
seniority, attendance and ability. In some departments 
nine years’ service secures promotion ; in others thirteen or 
fourteen years are necessary. The highest position that 
a woman-clerk can attain to is that of Superintendent of a 
department which carries with it a salary of A300 or /400. 
Ut course there are few vacancies in these positions 
The qualifications necessary to obtain the situation of 
vyoman-clerk in the Civil Service are a good knowledge of 
English history and composition, geography, arithmetic, 
and French. The candidate must also write Carefully and 
!egibly, and must make an average score of from seventv 
to seventy-five per cent. J 

When the clerical examination has been successfully 
passed, the medical officer makes a careful examination 
and reports as to the state of health. If her opinion is 
favourable, the would-be woman-clerk is placed on pro¬ 
bation 111 one of the departments for a year. At the end of 
that time, if her health and work prove satisfactory she 
becomes a permanent member of the staff. 

Pensions are granted on retirement after twenty years’ 
service at the rate of one-sixtieth of the salary at the time 
of retirement for every year of service. If retirement from 
t ie service be due to ill health, a pension is granted after 
ten years service at the same rate. Girls leaving to be 
married are, after six years’ service, entitled to a dowry 
calculated at the rate of a month’s salary for every year of 


service. Thus, if a girl had served eight years, at the 
present rate of payment, her dowry would amount to £$o. 

And now a word about the social life of women in the 
Civil Service, lo the pleasant companionship of the other 
clerks each one owes much. This is especially true in the 
case of those who are country-bred. About forty per cent, 
of the w omen-clerks are obliged to make their homes in 
“ furnished apartments” or boarding-houses. Conse¬ 
quently it is a great boon for them to find congenial spirits 
amongst their sister clerks Indeed, many depend on 
their office friends for nearly all their social life. With 
these friends they go cycling, walking, playing tennis, or 
to concerts or other places of amusement. In their 
company they spend many of the four or five hours of 
leisure which fall to their lot in the evening. Common 
jnterests bind them together. In some departments an 
office magazine is a connecting link ; in others literary 
or athletic clubs, dramatic or musical societies, concerts or 
parties arranged by the clerks form the basis of union. 
Clerks of a more studious turn of mind attend classes 
together and help each other along the difficult pathway of 
knowledge. 'J hey discuss the literary merits of the last 
odie b °° k ' ° r conflde their own literary aspirations to each 

p fe »_?P art fr° m office, varies in each particular case. 
When London means “home” there are, of course, the 
special home ties, interests and pleasures. After the seven 
or eight hours’ absence each day, the toiler returns to the 
home circle and finds there her own particular niche. 

1 hose who are not Londoners are obliged to spend their 
evenings otherwise. As I said, they frequently do so with 
their office friends. Others engage largely in church and 
mission work, and it is from this class that the churches 
draw many of their staunchest supporters and best 
workers. Living as they do, an independent, free, self- 
supporting life, they gain a rich experience which the 
home-sheltered girl does not possess. Their office training 
makes them methodical and quickens their intellectual 
grasp ; and, having plenty of leisure time at their disposal, 
they often become quite invaluable members of their own 
^ ^ c h urc h-circle. This frequently leads to the formation 
of lasting friendships, so that after a time the friendships 
formed at the office and the church do much towards 
making London seem home-like. After all, as someone 
has very truly said, “ Home is in the hearts of those you 
ov e, and one cannot feel a stranger or lonely long when 
she is surrounded by friends. Some few there are who do 
not coalesce with the others, but, on the whole, the 
woman-clerk is very human, and values highly the kind 
thoughts of those wffio surround her. An outsider may think 
she is very much like a machine guaranteed to work steadily 
for seven hours a day, and then efface herself till work 
begins again next morning. On closer inquiry, however, 
we find that her life is really most interesting, and can 
be made truly well worth the living. 







ANNE BEALE, GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 



INTRODUCTION. 


MISS ANNE BEALE. 


rHE diary in twenty-six volumes, of which the following* 
ire but a few extracts, was bequeathed to the Editor, who 
reasures it on account of his long friendship with the author 
ind the high esteem with which he regarded her. The 
■eaders of The Girl’s Own Paper have known and ad- 
nired her writings for many years and it is with them first of 
ill that the Editor desires to place a few passages of her life. 

Anne Beale had, in addition to multitudinous readers, a 
lost of devoted personal friends, for how could so 
sympathetic a character fail to win the affection of all those 
who came within the sphere of her influence? These 
extracts will be of abiding interest both to them and to the 
readers who make her acquaintance in these pages. 

The author of the diary was bom in Langport in 
Somersetshire, her father being a gentleman living on his 
own property. The distinguished essayist, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, and his family were her near neighbours, 
companions in early childhood and friends of later life. On 
the death of Mr. Beale, the widow and two daughters were 
left almost unprovided for, but owing to an excellent 
education in Bath under Madame de Bellecour, they were 
happily enabled to support their mother—one as a singer of 
rare beauty and refinement, and the other, Miss Anne, as a 
governess in a family in Wales and afterwards as a writer 
of considerable distinction. . 

The writer was nineteen years of age when the journal 
was started. 


Journal. 

August 31, 1835.—And am I really going to do that 
stupid and commonplace thing, write a diary going to 
transcribe, in dull and regular rotation, all the everyday 
events of my very regular existence ? I ask myself, of what 
use will be such a waste of time and paper ? And the only 
answer I can in conscience give is, “ lo amuse myself by 
scribbling things which I may perchance some line day 
like to read over.” Wonderful, indeed, have 
been the occurrences of this first day of my 
journalising, begun, too, upon the last day of 
the month. Mrs. Hardy and Dodo being at 
Cheltenham, Miss Wilmot, to use her own 
expression, declared she would “ Do some 
mischief,” to keep which promise, Mr. H., 
Miss Wilmot, Miss Garner, Martha Jane, 
Robert, and myself, all went into Hereford, 
took two hours going there, stayed there 
another two, and to complete the half-dozen, 
returned in a similar portion of time. I 
amused them all amazingly by reading Sir 
Roger de Cover ley's Ghost , which is cer¬ 
tainly very droll. Dear Bessey is by this time 
safely housed at Bath, on her way to Canon 
Frome. I would add, if no unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstance has obliged her to lengthen her 
stay at Langport. I do not envy her feelings, 
neither am I desirous of possessing mama’s, 
for they are not the most enviable. I only 
hope dear mama bore the parting well, and 
that I shall see my sister in good spirits 
either to-morrow or next day. 

Sept. 1.—How well do 1 remember this time 
last year ! I was in Dorsetshire, mama had 
left for a fortnight, and I kept house for my 
uncle. That very day Mr. Davis brought me 
a brace of partridges, the first he had shot, 
and my skill was put to the test in cutting 
them up. ’Tis sweet to recall scenes for¬ 
gotten by all but oneself, which would have 
been buried in oblivion, save for. all-constant 
memory ! But what have I to do with past 
times, my lay should be of the present, which, 
unhappily, one never looks upon with so much 
pleasure as events long gone by. We all went to-day to 
Homend—I should say, Miss Garner, Martha Jane, and 
myself went to see them shoot. Miss Poole, and all the 
family, except Mr. James Poole were out, and he said he 
would shoot if I would shoot with him. Just as I had 
promised, some tall, meagre-looking person rode up, and 
I was obliged to make my lowest conge and say good 
morning. On our way back we met Miss Wilmot, who 
made us return, and, by the time of our arrival, the tall 
gentleman had departed, Miss Poole was returned, and 
the shooting begun. They taught me to shoot, and 
said I did it famously. Dear Bessey is, I hope, by this 
time, safely arrived at Canon Frome. How l long to see 
her, and hear of dear mama, and all our kind Langport 

friends. „ _ r 

Sept. 2.—Mrs. Hardy and Dodo returned from 
Cheltenham, where they had been five days. I went over 
to Canon Frome in hopes of seeing Bessey, but, alas, all in 
vain ! I went on the tip-top of expectation, and returned 
at the very lowest ebb of disappointment, for she was not 
come. The Hoptons all gone to Bishop’s Frome, and the 
servant told me that Mr. Hopton had sent for Bessey, and 
no such personage was to be seen in Ledbury. Not a line 
from her to me, and I think if the Hoptons had heaid they 
would undoubtedly have let me know the contents of the 
letter. What the reason can be I cannot imagine. May 
the Great Disposer of all events grant that no increase of 
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illness of dear mama has detained her. Happily for me 
I never anticipate evils, but think them quite enough to 
bear when they do come ; nor do I imagine that such 
anticipation lightens the weight of them when they do in 
reality arrive. Though sad thoughts came, yet I look’d 
on the bright side, and was enabled to enjoy the delightful 
walk we took, when the rest of our party joined me. Indeed 
so calm and lovely was the evening, that I could not but 
enjoy every step we took. The moon shining in all its mild 
pale radiance, and the dim twilight shedding its softened 
lines, around us. Who would not have, enjoyed such an 
evening ? 

Sept. 3.—To my unspeakable joy had a note from Bessey 
this morning telling of her arrival. Went over after tea 
and walked an hour with her. I quite fancied myself at 
home again with her. Mama, thank God, is better, and 
no place in the coach was the only reason of her delay. I 
am more than ever convinced of the benefit of looking on 
the fair side. How miserable I may have made myself had 
I been so disposed! Had a long, long, nice chat with 
Mrs. Hardy in her bedroom, about strange love affairs, 
flirtations, and certain “je ne sals 
quois ,” which had happened to 
me. She gave me capital advice, 
laughed heartily at me, and sent 
me off to bed. Dear, kind woman, 
how grateful I ought to be to her, 
and to the Almighty for placing 
me so happily with her. Praised 
be His Name for all His goodness 
to me and mine. 

Sept. 4.—Walked with Mrs. 

Hardy to see a poor sick girl, 
whose mother came to me yester¬ 
day when they were out. Poor 
thing, she has a large family, and 
this daughter has returned from 
service as an additional burden 
upon her. I gave her a shilling, 
which was all i could afford. How 
true it is that one half of the world 
knows not what the other half 
suffers. Whilst some are rolling 
in riches and affluence, others are 
working all day to gain sufficient to 
keep their families from starving. 

Sept. 5.—All, save Dodo, Ro- 
b?rt, Fanny and myself, went to 
Weston. Bessey came over at 
half past three, and we chatted in 
my room till half past four. Poor 
dear child, she does not seem quite 
reconciled yet to hum-strum, as 
she terms it. We walked with 
her beyond Homend, and Dodo 
and I returned to this latter place to sketch it, which we 
duf. They came home about eight, and we had over all 
the Weston arrangements. I cannot think of it, for 
although I fear much for myself at parting with Bessey yet 
I fancy she will be less able to bear it. Would that’she 
were perfectly happy and comfortable, and I should then 
have little to fear for myself, situated comfortably as I am. 

SeJ)t. 6.—To-day is Sunday, and I have not employed it 
as the blessed Sabbath is ordered to be kept. ’Tis true I 
went to church twice, but my thoughts wandered, and 
instead of continuing “ instant in prayer,” I thought too 
much ol \\oildly things. Walked after evening service to 
Homend, and had a nice chat with Miss Pcole. Bessey 
came over to tea, and we walked back with her. Finished 
reading Records of a Good Man's Life , with which I am 
much pleased. A simple story, simply told, and con- 
taming the history of a truly good minister of the Gospel 
of Christ. Pleaching “ Christ crucified,” and “ bearing his 
cross with patience.” 

Sept. _8. My heart is palpitating betwixt hopes and 
fears. if it prove fine Thursday, we all go to Great 
Malvern; if the contrary, alas! we stay at °home. The 
day has been very wet, and our fate must be decided 


to-monow, on account of Miss Wilmot’s arrangements. 
“ lh ? ni g h t is light, and the moon shines bright ” (there’s 
certainly a vein of wondrous poetry in me), yet perchance it 
may all prognosticate rain to the weather wise. “Dis¬ 
appointments sink the heart of man, but the renewal of 
hope gives consolation.” So did the rain sink my heart, 
and the moon consoles me. But “ what a row about a bit 
ol bacon, and all about a day’s pleasure. What creatures 
of a moment we are ! And we anticipate for so long what 
a single accident may put off. I wrote to Eth. Jenkins a 
long owed letter, finished the sketch of Homend, and we had 
a dance in the evening. Miss W. showed off in the Irish 
jig, which she does capitally, dear, good-natured creature 
that she is. 

Sept. 10.—Alas! alas ! Woe! woe! No Malvern ! Rain 
in toirents—all the night and morning, and during the day 
at intervals ! “ Man born to trouble is, as sparks do upward 
fly, and great truly has been mine. Actually disappointed 
ol an excursion to Malvern ! Terrific ! I think we all bore 
it very patiently, and went into the schoolroom with a very 
good grace. How I watched the passing clouds at six 
o’clock in the morning, looked 
cross, sulky, ill-tempered, odious, 
diabolical, and all about a great 
blessing to the country at large, 
after the long drought we have 
had. Mrs. H. gave us a half¬ 
holiday to console us, or rather as 
a parting afternoon to poor Miss 
Garner, who leaves to-morrow. 
Miss Wilmot will return again, 
after a week’s time. The Miss 
Pcoles came to condole with us, 
and in the evening we played at 
proverbs, and got on capitally. 
So much for a disappointment, 
now for the moral. How fcolish 
it is to build one’s hopes upon a 
little sublunary pleasure, which 
may be done away with in a 
moment. We must always be 
prepared and composed at all 
trifling evils, and we shall then 
be the better able to bear those of 
more consequence, when it shall 
please the Almighty to afflict us 
with them. 

Sept. 11.—Got up between five 
and six to see Miss Wilmot and 
Miss Garner off. Gave the latter 
Mason on Self-Knowledge. She 
is indeed a truly unaffected fine 
girl, and I have enjoyed her society 
much. She is more than pretty, 
she is so peculiarly interesting. 
Her pale iace, blue eyes and pencilled eyebrows are beauti¬ 
ful, and she has a sweet expression, particularly in her deep 
deep mourning, which becomes her much. I could not look 
at her mild, pale face without loving her. 

Sept. 12.—Shower succeeded shower, and such pro- 
vokingly lovely sun between, that prevented my going- to 
Canon Frome. I went, however; and just arrived when 
they were going to dinner, saw Bessey for a minute or two 
and came back again. Mrs. Poole came up to tea, and we 
hemmed coarse cloths and laughed for three hours. Mr j 
Poole came to fetch her at eight, and we had a discussion 
upon shooting birds, hunting, etc., which he, of course, com¬ 
mended. It certainly is cruel to do either for pleasure, and 
I cannot imagine how men can amuse themselves by 
seeing even the most insignificant animal suffer. It is, 
however, incompatible with a country gentleman, and will’ 

I suppose, till the end of time be a pastime for them ciuel 
as it is. 

Sept. 13.—Heard an interesting story from real life this 
morning at breakfast, about poor Mrs. Chamberlayne, my 
straw-bonnet maker. She was respectably brought up,’and 
hex patents tiadespeople in London, who had acquired 
some competence. She was their only child, and was 
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apprenticed to a straw-bonnet maker. She had an aunt 
residing at Stretton, wife to a respectable farmer, whom she 
came to visit. Pretty and nicely dressed, she fixed the 
attentions of a little sprig of a journeyman tailor living near 
her uncle’s, who managed, by some means or other, to get 
acquainted with her. He was a man of bad character, a 
drunkard, and wretched temper, and plain in person. In 
spite of these disadvantages the lady was peculiarly 
struck, clandestine meetings were agreed upon, and 
executed till she returned bewildered to London. The 
affair was made known to her parents, who, of course, 
dissuaded her, with some success, from such a match. 
Unfortunately and foolishly, they allowed her again to visit 
Stretton. She renewed the intimacy, promised marriage, 
and he followed her to London for that purpose. Her 
parents reluctantly gave their consent, and he promised 


her a servant to do everything for her that she may be 
allowed to carry on her trade, and promised fair on all 
sides. They were married, and what an alteration soon 
took place! They were unfitting for each other. He 
engaged no servant for her, and unacquainted with 
household affairs, from a fine town lass she became a 
country slattern. He quarrelled with her, nay more, beat 
her and used her cruelly. She has now three children, 
and, poor little woman, looks the image of care and 
despondency. She works at her trade, takes care of her 
children and household, and appears truly miserable. His 
conduct is somewhat better, but they can never be happy. 
These unequal marriages, even in the lower ranks, are never 
happy. They cannot bring themselves to one another’s 
ideas, and consequently discontent is the consequence. 

( 7 o be continued.) 



WHAT CO-OPERATION 

PART I. 

WITH OUR GARDEN FRUIT. 

I MUST begin by introducing Agnes and myself to the 
reader. We are two maids—I was going to say old maids, 
but that is not quite correct, for we are just at the age 
when health is strongest, faculties brightest, and judgment 
soundest, so that we cannot be called aged. But we have 
little time or inclination to give to sentimental dreaming, 
nor have we any illusions to keep us from giving the whole 
of our attention to the business of life. This business of 
life, as far as we two are now concerned, is to make out¬ 
living—as good a one as we possibly can, and to help 
others as we go along. As we are entirely dependent upon 
our own exertions, having no money but that we earn, no 
rich relations to appeal to, and of course no children to fall 
back upon when we reach old age, our position is serious 
enough to make us take it seriously. 

That is the debit side of our account however; on the 
credit side we have, as I said before, health, and that best 
of all the senses—common-sense ; also we have the will to 
work as well as some knowledge of how to work, so we do 
not look forward with fear, knowing there is One above who 
L watching over us, Who 

“. . . shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

So much then for our personality. At the time of my 
writing we have been five years located in the village of 
E., and we seem likely to remain there for some time yet to 
come. E. is an old-fashioned place, situated just within 
the borders of Norfolk, and is in the very heart of the fruit 
and flower country. It is not pretty country, being flat, 
barren of all trees but those of the fruit-bearing order, and 
it is a country where the wind blows perpetually; still it is 


DID IN OUR VILLAGE. 

not without a certain picturesqueness, with its broad fields 
and long canals, its windmills, its red-sailed boats and 
barges, and besides this there is—as the Scotch say of 
grimy Glasgow—“money in it.” It was the money that 
was to be made there which at first attracted us, and in 
some degree it is that which keeps us there now ; but there 
are also those interests of life in every place, with the 
kindly associations that gather round one as one makes 
friends, and there is the absorption of work, the ties that 
make home, and we all know, be the land ever so ugly, or 
humble, or commonplace, “ east or west, home’s best.” 

Having introduced ourselves and located our position, I 
want now to plunge into that piece of modern history which 
constitutes my reason for putting pen to paper, believing 
as I do that the record of what has been done in our 
village may serve as a helpful example of what it might be 
possible to do in many other villages, when women bring 
their energies to bear on the land question, as they now are 
beginning to do. 

I must say that before we took up petite cidture as a 
means of earning a living, we had had some experience in 
flower and fruit buying and selling. I mention this as it is 
important. The grower who does not know what becomes 
of his produce after it leaves his hands is handicapped to 
a great extent by his ignorance. He cannot tell what it is 
best to grow, what it will look like when it has travelled, 
nor what uses it may be puj; to ; whereas after a few 
years of practical work as a floral decorator in the West 
End of London, and an intimate acquaintance with Covent 
Garden market and the commission agents there, my sister 
had accumulated a store of knowledge that was worth much 
to her as capital. 

My. experience had lain along more domestic lines; 
occasionally I had been Agnes’s helper when a pressure of 
work had made a helper necessary, but I had also gathered 
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a little clientele of my own together as a manufacturer of 
home-made jellies, jams, and marmalade. It was partly 
in order to extend this industry of mine that we had in¬ 
clined our steps towards this fruit-growing country, but 
also to give Agnes the opportunity of starting as a grower 
on her own account. Our money capital was perilously 
small, just a few hard-earned savings and no more ; but 
youth, hope, brains, and the capacity for hard work—are 
these not good capital to start on ? At least, we meant to 
give them a fair trial. 

It was early spring when we took possession of Wood 
Cottage, and we seemed to feel the influence of the rising 
sap in the trees, of the little trickling water-rills, and the 
building rooks, and to be in harmony with them all. 

Wood Cottage was prepossessing too ; violets were soon 
to be found blooming in the hedgerows, and the green 
sheaths of daffodils were showing, but best of all, the 
orchard promised to be a grand sight presently. Nor were 
we disappointed in it, for the blossoming was something to 
be remembered that year. 

The kitchen door opened out into the orchard, and I 
think 1 stood in that doorway a full half of my day just then, 
in my delight at the promise of the harvest that was to be. 

Agnes laughed, and twitted me for indulging in fancies 
that might not come true, but I could not "help dreaming 
that first year; indeed, who could have done, with that 
sheet of pink and green spread out before eyes that had 
looked so long on dull walls and streets ? I knew she 
rejoiced in it as much as I did in reality, for did I not 
often find her leaning on her spade for long intervals, 
when she was supposed to be engrossed in digging and 
planting ? We neither of us dreamt so blissfully again. 

As time went on the foliage grew and thickened until we 
could barely distinguish one tree from another in the 
orchard, and the cottage began to deserve its name. We 
saw then that trees were far too thick upon the ground for 
profit, and began to mistrust the wisdom of taking an old 
orchard and garden ; the blossom had not “set” well at 
all, and so my visionary harvest was likely to remain 
visionary as far as our own crops were concerned. 
Fortunately other people could tell a better tale. The 
neighbours tried to console us by telling of the neglect with 
which our garden had been treated, but it was Job’s com¬ 
forting, when we had to stand aside and see that for that 
year at least our portion w r ould be “nothing but leaves.” 
As most of the bush fruit had been planted underneath the 
larger trees, it also promised no better crop. 

In the autumn we revenged ourselves for our disappoint¬ 
ment by reducing the size of our trees with such energy 
that we cleared away more than half their growth, paying 
little regard to which was new wood or old; tree-pruning, 
you see, had not formed part of our education. Many 
bushes we maliciously uprooted altogether, and gave them 
over to feed a bonfire, until at last we had got our orchard 
into almost geometrical precision. There would be fine 
fruit and plenty of it next year, we felt sure. 

In the meantime Agnes had been diligent in tilling and 
planting seed, bulbs, cuttings of fine carnations and 
chrysanthemums, etc., so that her next year’s crop might 
also be a paying one. It was not much that could be 
gathered for sale this first season except annuals, and they 
are of little use for travelling. But with a crop of fine 
Shirley poppies she did well, and she was opening up a 
market for the produce of our neighbours’ gardens, as 
there were some who cultivated them with skill. Several 
times during that first season large consignments of 
flowers went up to certain commission houses in Covent 
Garden and brought a very fair return, but this kind of 
selling was not exactly what my sister had in view, and 
when our own crops could be relied upon to give sufficient 
quantity, with the help of others she intended to send out 
through the parcels post to private customers, disposing 
of seedlings and cuttings in this way also. But I am 
getting on too fast, and must hie me back to my fruit and 
what we did that first year. 

I had gained, as I said before, a small connection for 
the purchase of my jellies and jams, and as this had been 
done whilst having to buy wholesale from the London 


markets, I was not going to lose it because my own 
garden disappointed me. To buy from my neighbours 
could not cost me any more than I had hitherto paid. As 
a matter of fact it cost me rather less, and yet I was able 
to offer a better price than the same retailers had been 
receiving hitherto when selling locally, and this of course 
pleased them well. 

But the work and the sales soon grew to be more than I 
could manage single-handed, and I bethought me of the 
advisability of co-operating with others, rather than of 
hiring other working hands and paying them, which I could 
then ill afford to do. 

The first to whom I mentioned the scheme was a Mrs. 
Steele, a dear little widow woman in fairly comfortable 
circumstances, industrious, and by no means unwilling to 
do something to add to her income if she could. In" her 
garden she had nearly a score of good-bearing currant 
bushes, and the finest rows of raspberry canes it has ever been 
my fortune to see. She gladly acquiesced in my proposal of 
joining together in partnership, and came daily during the 
busiest time to help in picking and preserving our stock. 

When greengages began to ripen Mrs. Cousins and her 
grown-up daughter asked to be allowed to join us on the 
same terms of co-partnership. They were proud of possess¬ 
ing the three finest plum-trees in the whole country-side, 
and their yield rarely failed of being abundant. Of course 
we were glad enough to accept of"their help, for the more 
we had to dispose of the more we could sell, and our little 
circulars went out freely, always bringing us fresh 
customers, especially from hotels. 

It was one of our rules that a postal order should accom¬ 
pany every order for goods, as we also paid cash for every¬ 
thing we bought and used, and so kept exact account of our 
expenses, and knew what our profits were as we went along. 

From time to time we had to lay out on jars, sugar, etc., 
and these were necessarily large items, as we must get them 
wholesale—the sugar from the refineries, the jars from the 
potteries—so as to get them as cheaply as possible. 

In the autumn we balanced up in order that we might 
judge of the advisability of carrying this business out on a 
more extended scale the next year. Our receipts proved 
so encouraging as to make us decide to plant a few more 
young bushes ourselves, and several of our neighbours did 
the same, and all carefully pruned and tended their present 
lots. 

The following spring we sent out many more circulars, 
and advertised as well, besides receiving numerous recom¬ 
mendations from those who had tested the quality of our 
goods and found them satisfactory. We began operations 
again as soon as ever the gooseberries were ready for use, 
and went steadily on, increasing our working staff, as first 
one and another begged to be allowed to co-operate with 
us ; by the end of that season almost all the villagers who 
had fruit to dispose of had joined our company, and w r e 
were sending out a very respectable stock daily. 

But what was best of all was that the industry worked 
good in other ways. It brought many more plots of land 
under cultivation, and it stimulated the care of those 
already held, while it aroused a desire for doing productive 
work amongst the women, saving them from much idle 
frittering away of time, and teaching them good business 
principles as w r ell as the value of quite humble talents. 
While some among them were rapid pickers but unskilful 
at managing the boiling process, others proved adepts with 
the pans, and others again were especialty neat in tying up 
and labelling the jars. 

Altogether we worked well ensemble , and I used often to 
pause a moment on busy days and think that the animated 
scene in our outhouse would have been well w r orth a 
reporter’s visit. 

In five years’ time the one shed has increased to three, 
and we have apparatus of the best types, with generally at 
least twenty pairs of hands at work. Our fame has spread 
abroad, and orders reach us from all the large cities of the 
United Kingdom and even Ireland; that it pays us well 
may go without saying. I will now go back to the early 
days and tell you what resulted from co-operation w r hen it 
was applied to flower-growing. Lucy H. Yates. 



[From the fainting by William Menzies. 













THE MINISTER'S STORY, 


By the Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


Soft little isles of sunshine came and went, 

And the kind air grew rich with lilac scent, 

And from the elm one throstle sang apart 
As though he shut all summer in his heart. 

And they sat on, and never changed a place, 
While a swift landscape moved on every face, 

And their young eyes grew large, or warm, or wet, 
As the old tale gave out its passion yet. 

It was a tale to flood the heart with pain, 

So sad, so deep, so sure to come again: 

It asked no leave, nor any greeting spoke, 

But took its chair among one’s household folk. 

It was a passionate tale of love perverse 
Weaving the web of an entangling curse, 

And of a Something older and more wise 
Than all the passions, all the destinies, 


That mingled with the weaving, and that wrought 
A pattern other than all dream or thought. 

The story-teller’s face might half explain 
How every height of joy doth yearn to pain, 

As that which, when its utmost drops are wrung, 
Contains the soul of joy, for ever young. 

For all the issues of his life had been 
Touched to a peace so wide and so serene, 

One felt that, though on earth it had its springs, 
Its gathered stream must wash eternal things. 

At last the end came, slow and very still, 

And no one’s eyes had even space to fill, 

While the old man arose and went his way, 

And only the great thrush had aught to say. 

And then their eyes made question, and all knew 
That he who told the tale had lived it too. 



THE ORGANIST AT ST. OLAFS. 

By EGLANTON THORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

DISMISSED. 

“ We must have another organist; that is certain,” said 
the Rector, with clear incisive utterance. “ Now that 
Ottermouth is growing in importance and has so many 
summer visitors, it is essential that there should be good 
music in the churches. I shall have to ask old Nankivell 
to retire.” 

“ Poor old man ! I fear that will cause him grief,” said 
Miss Gascoigne, the Rector’s sister. “Of course, his 
playing leaves much to be desired, his ideas of time being— 
to say the least—peculiar; but he had but imperfect 
training—is mainly self-taught, I believe—and the people 
here regard him as a local.genius. They say he has played 
the organ for nearly thirty years.” 

“ Then it is certainly time he gave up doing so,” said her 
brother decisively. “I would not willingly hurt his feelings, 
but you must see, Sophia, that we cannot afford to "be 
sentimental in this matter.” 

Fie did not appear disposed to take a sentimental 
view of any phase of life. He was a man of fifty and a 
bachelor; his tall, slight, well set-up form was quick and 
energetic in all its movements; his pale, refined face 
denoted the man of culture and artistic tastes, to whom the 
aesthetic adjuncts of Divine worship could never be a 
matter of indifference. He had held the living of St. Olaf’s 
for little more than a year, and he hardly yet understood 
the people among whom he had come to dwell. He came 
from the North in search of health, and found that the soft 
mild air of Devonshire suited his delicate chest. The 
beautiful old church with its fine granite tower, its 


exquisitely carved pulpit and rood-screen, delighted him, and 
he longed to make the service more worthy of the beauty of 
the building. In fact, it was his duty to do so. 

“No, I suppose not,” sighed his sister; “but I can’t 
help feeling sorry for the poor old man, and I fear the loss 
of the salary will be a serious thing for him and his 
daughter.” 

“ Perhaps we can manage to give him a small pension,” 
said the Rector, “though there will .be considerable 
expense to meet before we get things into proper order. 
The organ needs to be thoroughly overhauled. It is a good 
instrument, but has been sadly neglected. My predecessor 
evidently cared nothing about music.” 

“ He was a very kind old man ; everyone speaks of 
him with the greatest affection,” said Miss Gascoigne 
gently.' If she meant to suggest that there were things 
better worth caring for than music, the hint was lost upon 
her brother. He had made up his mind that the old 
organist must go, and he was a man accustomed to act 
promptly. lie found Nankivell practising in the church 
that afternoon, and told him frankly, though not unkindly, 
that he thought his work there was done, and it was 
desirable to engage a younger organist. 

It was a great blow to Daniel Nankivell. Though people 
spoke of him as “old Nankivell” he was in reality little 
more than a decade in advance of the Rector, and the idea 
had never entered his head that he was getting too old for 
his post. Flis hair had grown grey eariy and was now as 
white as snow; but his cheeks had the ruddy glow of a 
winter apple, and his eyes were clear and blue. "lie was a 
little man, and his bowed shoulders made him appear shorter 
than he was. His habits were sedentary, and he moved 
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slowlyand stiffly; but he had not yet begun to think of himself 
as an old man. Faulty though his playing was, music was 
the passion of his life. Though he knew himself to be but 
an indifferent performer, he had believed himself capable 
of leading the church choir. Only a little less than his only 
child did he love the old organ on which he had played so 
often, through so many years. The thought of relinquish¬ 
ing to another the task he loved stabbed him cruelly. Yet 
he listened very quietly to all the Rector said, made 
but the slightest demur, and even thanked him humbly 
for his promise of a retiring pension of twenty pounds 
a year. 

For some minutes after the Rector had departed 
Nankivell sat looking at the old, discoloured key-board 
through eyes that were dimmed by tears. Then he heaved 
a deep sigh, and, turning to music for consolation, began 
to play from memory the pathetic refrain of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear My Prayer.” He had a rare and delicate touch 
and his playing did not lack expression. Many years ago 
he had heard this music rendered by a great musician, and 
the impression had remained with him and he had caught 
somewhat of the master’s mode of playing it. Despite 
certain defects in both instrument and performer, it was 
real music that floated through the old church. Then 
carefully but sadly the old man closed the organ and turned 
homeward. 

“ I shall never presume to play on it,” he said to himself, 
“when some smart, supercilious young man calls himself 
the organist.” 

The church of St. Olaf stood high above the little town, 
looking down upon the grey-slated roofs that rose one 
above another on the slope from the sea-shore. Behind it 
lay the open heathery moors across which ran the road to 
Exeter. Coming out of the peaceful, green-turfed church¬ 
yard, Nankivell descended into Ottermouth by this good 
though steep road. On either hand he passed well-built 
villas standing in gardens bright with the earliest spring 
flowers. The road grew narrower and the houses were 
closer together as he came to the foot of the hill. The 
streets were narrow and old-fashioned in the older part of 
Ottermouth. 

Turning into one of the gloomiest of the by-ways that ran 
out of the “High Street,” Nankivell halted before a door 
above which were inscribed in white letters the words— 
“ St. Olaf’s Library.” 

He opened the door and, taking a downward step, came at 
once into the library, a small square room, lined with 
bookshelves filled with volumes, mostly the worse for wear, 
though a few less dingy in appearance bore Mudie’s label. 
At a table in the middle of the room sat a young woman, 
with a large ledger open before her and pen and ink to 
hand, but whose fingers at that moment were occupied with 
knitting. 

“Why, father!” she exclaimed in surprise as she saw 
him enter, “what has brought you home so early? I did 
not expect you for another hour at least. You generally 
forget all about the time when you are at the organ.” 

“ Am I earlier than usual ? ” he asked vaguely ; “I did 
not know.” 

“What is the matter, father?” she asked, struck by 
something unusual in his manner. “ What has happened ? 
Are you not well ? ” 

“ I have been a bit upset, my dear, that is all,” he said 
huskily. “I am very well, at least, as well as I can be 
now, since it seems that I have an ailment that nothing 
will cure.” 

“What do you mean, father?” she asked, now really 
alarmed. She rose as she spoke and came towards him. 
She was rather above the middle height and her slim 
supple figure was attired with the utmost neatness. She 
looked tall as she stood beside her father, whose form 
appeared more bent than usual. She was a good-looking 
girl, with an abundance of hair of the dark tawny hue dear 
to painters, and the milk-white complexion which often 
accompanies such locks. Her face was of a delicate oval ; 
she had a small well-formed mouth, a straight nose, and 
eyes of a pale transparent blue, shaded by long lashes. 

“Nothing, Ruth, nothing,” he said. “Don’t disturb 


yourself, my dear. It’s only that I’m getting old, and 
there’s no cure for old age, is there ? ” 

“Old! What nonsense !” she said briskly. “You’re 
only sixty-one, and many people live to be a hundred 
nowadays.” 

“Not many, Ruth,” he replied gravely, “only a very 
few, and I shall not be one of them. And I am glad I 
shall not, for, except for your sake, Ruth, life does not 
seem worth much to me now that I am too old to play the 
organ.” 

“Too old to play ! ” she cried. “ Whoever has put that 
into your head ? ” 

“Mr. Gascoigne,” he replied. “He says I am behind 
the times, and it will be well for me to rest now, and he’ll 
find some young organist who’ll teach the choir the new 
tunes and all the new-fangled ways of singing.” 

“I might have known it!” cried Ruth, stamping her 
little foot in anger. “That’s just like Mr. Gascoigne! 
Nothing’s good enough for him at Ottermouth. I wish he 
had never come here. Mr. Turner would never have 
dismissed you, father, he loved to hear you play; but the 
good old tunes that he admired, Mr. Gascoigne despises.” 

“Ah, but you see Mr. Turner was old, too,” said her 
father, “ he was getting near^eighty when he died.” 

“Well, you’re not near eighty,” said his daughter. 
“And to think of the years that you’ve practised with the 
choir, and the trouble they’ve given you ! But some people 
have no hearts. I should like to tell Mr. Gascoigne what I 
think of him ! But one thing I know—I’m not going to 
learn new tunes of any new organist. When you leave the 
organ, I shall leave the choir.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you must not say that,” said Nankivell, 
who knew that her voice was the finest the choir could 
boast, “ and don’t think that Mr. Gascoigne was unkind. 
He proposes to give me a retiring pension of twenty pounds 
a year. ’ ’ 

“Twenty pounds!” Ruth said scornfully with a toss of 
the head. But the mention of money brought serious 
reflections. The organist’s salary had been but sixty 
pounds a year, yet the loss of two-thirds of it would make a 
considerable difference to Ruth’s housekeeping. Living 
was cheap at Ottermouth, and the wants of these two were 
of the simplest, yet Ruth was puzzled to think how she 
could make ends meet without that forty pounds. She 
took up her knitting again and began to knit with 
desperate energy, her fair forehead puckered by thought. 

“ Has anyone been in ? ” asked her father. 

“ Miss Gascoigne came in to change her book,” said 
Ruth. “ She thinks we ought to get more new books from 
Mudie’s. She brought that list that her brother has 
written.” Ruth pointed with her knitting-needle to a 
paper lying on the table. “ I daresay,” she added, “ that 
he would like to manage this library for us.” 

“ My dear, he knows more about the new T books than we 
do,” said her father as he turned to examine the list. “ I 
am obliged to him for giving me a few hints.” 

Daniel Nankivell was not a great reader, and the books 
he liked were seldom those in vogue. He never read 
novels ; he said they gave one false ideas of life. It must 
be admitted that he was old-fashioned in his notions. 

“Father,” said Ruth, after she had knitted for some 
minutes in silence, “ I have been thinking that since—your 
salary will be so much less-’ ’ 

“ Not my salary, Ruth,” her father corrected her, “it’s 
a pension—a charity, in fact.” 

“ Not at all,” said Ruth promptly. “ There’s no charity 
about it; the sum is far less than you have a right to 
expect after thirty years’ service. But we won’t talk"about 
that. I was going to say that, since there will be this deficit, 
it would be a good thing if we could get another lodger.” 

“ Of course that wouid meet the difficulty exactly. How 
quick you are to think of things, Ruth!” said Nankivell 
with forced cheerfulness. . “ We got on very well when Mr. 
Buxton was with us.” 

Mr. Buxton was a curate from Exeter , who had taken the 
oversight of the parish during the three months which had 
intervened between the death of the old Rector and the 
arrival of the new one. He had occupied the Nankivell s’ 
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spare bedioom and the better of their two small sitting- 
rooms. Ruth had worked very hard in order to make him 
comfortable, and she had not been altogether sorry when 
the time of his departure came, although the extra money 
thus earned had been a great help. Ruth liked to feel that 
the little home was all their own, but she saw now that she 
must try to let those rooms again. Happily the wanner 
weather was approaching, when strangers might be 
expected to come to Ottermouth for change of air. 

“Yes,” Ruth said with an involuntary sigh, “Mr. 


I 1 

Buxton was very good-natured and easy to please. We 
must hope that we may let as favourably again. But it is 
time I got tea ready.” 

She laid down her knitting and went into the adjoining 
room. Her father had seated himself at the table and was 
writing the order for Mudie, but as soon as she left him he 
put down his pen and let his head fall upon his hands with 
a sigh which was almost a groan. Even his daughter 
could not understand how hardly he was hit. 

{To be continued.') 



PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW. 

By A LAWYER. 


PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Everybody is supposed to know the law. 

Ignorance of the law is no excuse for breaking it. 

Railway companies and others are empowered by the law 
to make bye-laws. 

Some of these bye-laws are binding on the public ; others 
are not. 

People bind themselves by the contracts they enter into. 

Even when not fully appreciating the consequences of 
their own acts. 

Certain persons are protected from the consequences of 
their own acts. 

Such persons are infants, lunatics, and in special cases 
married women. 

A legal infant is a person who is under twenty-one years 
of age. 

A legal lunatic is a person declared to be of unsound 
mind by the Lunacy Commissioners. 

People must abide by their bargains. 

Thus, when one man said to another, “ If you give me a 
guinea now I will give you a thousand guineas on your 
wedding-day,” the Court held that the man who received 
the guinea was bound by his bargain. 

“The buyer must look after himself” is one maxim. 

“ A man is not obliged to cry stinking fish ” is another. 

Therefore, when you desire to purchase a certain article, 
see that you get it; if you are put off with an inferior 
imitation you have nobody but yourself to blame. 

If you pay for an article at the time when the order is 
made for it, you are not bound to accept an article inferior 
to the one ordered ; on the contrary, you should decline to 
take it, and insist on your order being properly carried out 
or your money returned. 

Always ask for a receipt. Especially when goods are 
sent to your address, or your address is known to the seller. 

If you cannot produce your receipt, you may be forced to 
pay two or three times over for the same article. 

If the receipt is for two pounds or upwards, it must have 
a penny stamp on it. 

“A man maybe pardoned for mistaking facts, but not 
for mistaking the law.” 

This and the following papers will teach you several facts 
worth knowing, and in them you may learn a little about 
the law. * 


PART II. 

TRAVELLING. 

If you lose your ticket in an omnibus, you cannot be com¬ 
pelled to pay your fare over again, if the conductor admits 
that you have already paid your fare. 

If you lose your ticket in a tramcar, you are bound to 
purchase another one if the inspector demands your ticket, 
even though the conductor declares that you paid him for 
one. 

A cabman is entitled to charge twopence extra for every 
package carried outside, but nothing for a bicycle unless he 
has arranged to carry it on certain terms. 

If you do not travel in the cab on which your luggage is 
carried, the amount of the fare becomes a matter of bargain, 
which you should settle beforehand. 

The driver of a cab licensed for two passengers is not 
entitled to charge extra for a third person who has ridden 
in his cab ; but not to pay something extra for the third 
person would be the height of meanness. 

In the country the fare for one to four or five persons is 
usually the same, whether luggage is carried or not. 

If you step on or off an omnibus whilst it is in motion, you 
cannot successfully claim damages against the company if 
an accident occurs, unless the fact of the omnibus being 
in motion was solely due to the fault of the conductor or 
driver. 

If you enter a train whilst in motion, you render yourself 
liable to a fine under the company’s bye-laws. 

If you lose your luggage on the railway after it has been 
properly labelled and delivered into the custody of one of 
the company’s servants, a guard or a porter, the company 
will have to make good the loss. 

If you leave your luggage at a railway station for half 
an hour or so, telling a porter to keep an eye on it, and 
your luggage is lost or stolen, the company will not be 
liable for the loss. You should have left it in the cloak¬ 
room. 

If you travel on the railway beyond your destination, 
you must pay the excess fare, unless you have been misled by 
the company’s time-tables or misdirected by one of their 
servants. 

If you travel without a ticket, you need only pay the fare 
from the station where you joined the train to your 
destination. 

{To be continued.) 


ECCENTRIC FLOWERS. 

BY ELIZA BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature-Students,” etc. 




The avoids are a family of plants that are exceptionally 
quaint in their appearance. 

The flowers are very minute, and are usually developed 
upon a thick central stalk called the spadix. In the 
common arum {Arum Maculatum ) they are arranged in 
rings or whorls, the lowest consisting of pistils only, then a 
ring of stamens, and finally some barren flowers. Its most 
curious feature is the large, greenish, purple-spotted bract 
which enfolds the central stalk and flowers ; this, 1 think, 
gives the “ Lords and Ladies ” of our hedges its title to be 
Tncluded amongst eccentric flowers. If we examine a 
blossom we shall notice that it is constricted in the centre 
so as to form an inflated chamber enclosing just the region 
of the stalk circled by the flowers, and, by the way, let us 
avoid inhaling its perfume, for we shall not find it that of 
roses or violets but something suggestive of putrid meat, 
just the kind of odour that is attractive to the smaller 
flies which are required to effect the fertilisation of the 
flower. 

The bract or sftathe is lined inside the inflated part with 
hairs; the flies pass in through the narrow channel, and by 
means of the hairs, which point downwards, they are 
prevented from escaping until they have helped to distribute 
the pollen-grains on the pistils. The result is that the 
latter are fertilised and so seed is formed. 

It is very evident that the unusual shape and general 
character of these flowers tend to subserve an important 
purpose in their lives, and by studying the formation of an 


PART I. 


When we see some strangely-shaped flower we are rather 
apt to regard it simply as a freak of nature, and pass it by 
without giving any thought to the reason of its eccentric 
form or colour. 

This was very natural in former times before the science 
of botany had made its present advances, but of late years 
much careful study has been bestowed upon the remarkably 
shaped flowers of orchids, avoids, and other plants. This 
study has revealed the fact that each organ of these 
blossoms has its own especial use in the life history of the 

plant. . 

For instance, we import orchids from tropical and other 
countries where the birds and insects are of a wholly 
different type from our own, and upon investigation it is 
discovered that these flowers, which present to us every 
variety of weird formation, are exactly suited to the kinds of 
birds and insects which are to perform for them the important 

office of fertilisation. 

I have thought that 
it might interest our 
young readers to hear 
a little about a few 
of the curious foreign 
plants which appear 
in my conservatory 
month by month. 


Saitromatum Gicttaticm. 


FLAMINGO PLANT. 

(Anthurium Scherzerianum.) 


A morphophallus Rivieri . 












Eccentric Flowers. 



A nthuriitm A ndrean um. 



Gloriosa Superb a 


English Arum we get the key, as it were, to some of the 
floral puzzles presented to us in foreign examples of this 
and other species. 

I have many exotic plants growing in the glass-houses 
and gardens here, and I will try to explain the service 
performed by three or four of the most beautiful of these 
striking forms. 

Last spring there bloomed in the conservatory a very 
extraordinary flower; the spadix was slightly swollen and 
rounded, with the flowers growing in separate circles on the 
stem, as in the Antm. 

The queer-looking spathe was green outside and a shade 
of olive-brown within, covered with yellowish spots suffused 
with dark purple. Unlike the Arum this spathe was 
elongated, and as it hung down with a wavy outline it 
looked remarkably like a large spotted lizard, from which 
resemblance it has been named Sauromaium Guttatum .* 
It is a Himalayan plant, and from its overpowering and 
offensive odour I have no doubt it is a popular plant with 
all the flying insects in its native regions. 

My specimen became fertilised and produced its seed. 

Another plant of the same family flowered in mid¬ 
winter. In this case out ot a huge pot, as large as a man 
could lift, rose up a solid dark purple stalk, three feet high; 
about two-thirds up this spadix came out a spreading bell¬ 
shaped spathe of a lurid purple colour faintly spotted'on the 
inside. The flower organs were arranged, like those of the 
Arum , in circular rings included in the bell-shaped spathe. 
The upper part of the spadix was much swollen, as shown 
in the drawing. 

This plant, the Amorphophallus Rivieri of Cochin 
China, possesses such a truly dreadful odour that we were 
obliged to banish it from the conservatory, and if it exists 
in any quantity iu its native habitat it must render the air 
almost insupportable. 

Its blossoms are, no doubt, highly attractive to the insect 
tribes whose aid it required for its fertilisation. 

From the malodorous scent of these aroids it is 
pleasant to turn to the lovely scarlet bracts of the Flamingo 
plant (Anthurium Scherze?'ianum .) 

Here we find the spadix twisted and contorted, and the 
flowers, unlike those of the Arum, are hermaphrodite and 


embedded in the red tissue of the spadix. They possess 
neither honey nor scent, but their brilliant colour no doubt 
renders them highly attractive to various insects.. 

In Brazil, where these plants grow, humming-birds are 
abundant, and no doubt they play their part in the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the flowers, not that there is any attraction for them 
in the blossom itself, but the hovering flies lead them to 
alight upon the protruding spadix and thus they help to 
distribute the pollen. 

These fly-haunted plants are sometimes death-traps to 
the exquisitive little birds which are attracted to them. 

A New Zealand shrub, Pisonia Brutioniana, has such 
sticky carpels that birds alighting on them in search of 
insects are held fast as if by birdlime. 

A writer in Nature * speaks of having found a dozen or 
more dead and dying birds glued to the fruit-bearing 
branches of pisonia. 

We must not omit to mention the very remarkable fact 
that there is a distinct rise in temperature in the enclosed 
part of the spathe in many of the aroids ; this makes the 
blossom all the more attractive to the flies, as warmth is just 
what these insects delight in. 

Gloriosa Superba. 

This extraordinary-looking flower is a native of tropical 
Africa and Asia, and therefore it needs to be grown in a 
very warm house where a moist heat may suggest the 
atmosphere one would have fo breathe in an Indian jungle. 

It is very interesting to visit my stove-house and see the 
lovely flowers of tropical countries growing luxuriantly, the 
bananas ripening, the papyrus with stems ten feet high 
reaching up to the glass roof, all.kinds of curious climbing 
plants clothing the interior of the house with their varied 
leafage and delightful blossoms ; yet, with all then- 
attractions, my visits to this house are always very brief; 
the humid air seems after a few minutes to become 
unendurable, and I learn to estimate the perseverance and 
courage of missionaries and others whose labours have in 
many instances to be carried oh year after year in the 
enervating climate which exists in my tropical green¬ 
house. 

But I must return to my subject, the Gloriosa , which is 


* From a Greek word meaning - a lizard. 


* Nature , Nov. 1884. 
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a member of the lily family, though very unlike a lily in the 
form of its flower and in its habit of growth. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of the arrangement 
of the parts of a common tiger-lily. In its centre, in an 
erect position, is the seed-case or ovary, and growing from 
below the ovaty are two sets of structures, the six stamens 
and six petals or perianth leaves, the whole supported upon a 
short stalk. Now if we turn to the Gloriosa, we find an 
upside down sort of arrangement; the whole flower is 
reversed, so that the ovaiy points downwards and the stalk 
appears to come from the top of the flower ; the style is bent 
abruptly sideways, and assumes an almost horizontal 
position ; the stamens radiate from the ovaiy in all 
directions, each stamen bearing a large anther or pollen- 
case filled with dark red pollen.' The six petals are sharply 
reflexed and twisted, the lower part of each petal is dark 
orange red, whilst the upper part is amber-coloured, the 
whole forming a brilliant and conspicuous flower. We 
must not fail to observe that the midrib of each leaf is 
lengthened out into a twining tendril by means of which the 
lily attaches itself to surrounding vegetation and keeps 
climbing higher and higher up the sides of my stove-house, 


as if in its native jungle, where every plant has to struggle 
more or less to reach up beyond its neighbour for needful 
light and air. rThe flowers hang in a pendulous manner 
below the foliage, and this fact, I think, partly accounts for 
the curious arrangement of their parts. 

The position of the flowers is such that they can easily be 
seen by tropical insects and humming-birds, these latter 
finding in the bent style a convenient perch where they can 
sit and feed either upon the pollen or the juices of the 
flower, with the result that their feathers become dusted with 
the pollen-grains, and in their flittings to and fro they render 
effectual service to the plant by pollinating its stigmas. The 
sun-birds of Natal frequent the aloe and lily blossoms, and 
must look wonderfully beautiful as they carry out the work 
for which they seem specially fitted. Mr. Andersson speaks 
of this African bird and says :—“ Its food consists of 
insects and the saccharine juices of flowers, in search of 
which it flits incessantly from one flowering tree to another, 
now settling and now hovering, but glittering all the while 
in the sunshine like some brilliant insect or precious 
gem.” 

{To be continued .) 



SOME NEW SALADS. 


In these exhausting days, when anything a little piquant 
is so agreeable to the palate, perhaps the following recipes 
for salads, hitherto little known in England, may prove a 
welcome addition to the daily menu. 

Asparagus Salad. 

Ingredients. —Asparagus, chives, pepper, salt, oil and 
vinegar. Wash the asparagus, cut off about one inch from 
the stalk. Cook in salt water until tender. Arrange the 
asparagus on a dish so that all the heads come together, 
cover with a light sprinkling of minced chives and a mixture 
of olive oil, pepper, salt and a very little vinegar. 

Another way is to serve the asparagus alone and pass 
round a tureen with salad mixture. 

Asparagus is almost always served in this way on the 
Continent. 

Macedoine Salad. 

Ingredients .—Cold vegetables, eggs, pepper, salt, vine¬ 
gar and oil. Equal quantities of any cold vegetables, such 
as peas, beans, carrots, potatoes, cauliflower, haricot beans, 
cut into long square pieces and soused with vinegar, oil, 
pepper and salt, or, if preferred, with a thin mayonnaise 
sauce. Garnish with hard boiled eggs cut in halves. 

Cabbage Salad. 

Ingredients. —A cabbage, chives, vinegar, oil, pepper 
and salt. Take a very white hard cabbage and cut it up 
raw, as fine as possible. Add a few minced chives and mix 
with oil, vinegar, pepper and salt. 

Mashed Potato Salad. 

Ingredients. —Six or eight potatoes, onion, hard egg, 
salt, vinegar and oil. Mash up the potatoes, mix with 
them a finely shredded onion, salt, vinegar and oil. 
Press into a form and garnish with hard-boiled eggs. 


Carrot Salad. 

Ingredients. —Carrots, sugar, bouillon, salt, pepper and 
vinegar. Take young carrots. Clean them well and cook 
them in bouillon with salt and a little sugar. When tender 
set them to cool and then cut into thin slices. Cover them 
with a mixing of pepper, salt and vinegar. 

Warm Cabbage Salad. * 

Ingredients. —Cabbage, bacon, vinegar, oil, salt and 
pepper. Cut up a cabbage very fine and cook it for about 
an hour in salted water. When tender, strain it well and 
shake it. Cook some small fine-cut pieces of bacon in a 
pan. Add this to the cabbage and mix all together with 
vinegar, oil, pepper and salt. 

Cauliflower Salad. 

Ingredients. —Cauliflowers, two eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, ditto of vinegar, pepper, salt and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream. Take away the green leaves from the 
cauliflowers. Cook the cauliflowers tender in salt water. 
Drain them, and when cool place them in a salad bowl. 

Take the yolks of the two eggs, season with salt and beat 
steadily and gradually into them the vinegar, oil and cream. 
If cream is not at hand, add more oil. Add a little pepper. 
Pour this mixture over the cauliflower, and serve. 

A very excellent cauliflower salad is made by using the 
remains of cauliflowers that may be over from a meal and 
simply adding an ordinary salad mixture. But in this case 
the cauliflower must be cut into small slices or pieces. 

Haricot Bean Salad. 

Ingredients. — Haricot beans, parsley, pepper, salt, vine¬ 
gar and oil. Cook the beans until tender Strain well. 
Strew over them some chopped parsley and mix with 
vinegar, oil, pepper and gait. 
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Warm Potato Salad with Bacon. 
Ingredients.— Potatoes, onion, a quarter of a pound of 
bacon, salt, pepper, vinegar. Shred a Spanish onion very 
line and cook it brown in a pan together with the bacon 
which must be cut into small square pieces. Add to this’ 
when cooked, a tablespoonful of vinegar. 

Cut warm potatoes into slices. Add the onion and bacon 
salt and pepper, and mix all well together. 

Serve hot. 

Hake Salad. 

Ingredients.— Hake, eggs, anchovies, capers, parsley 
vinegar, oil, pepper and salt, eschalots. Take a middle- 
sized hake, cook in salt water, and when ready, bone it 
and cut it into small pieces. Take the yolks of two boiled 
eggs, pass through a hair-sieve, mix these with mustard 
vinegar and oil until the whole is a thick sauce. Add to 
the sauce minced parsley and eschalots, and pour this over 
the lish, which must already have been slightly mixed with 
vinegar and oil. Place the whole into a deep salad bowl 
and flatten it down. 

Garnish with capers, hard eggs, gherkins, anchovies, etc. 
Cod can be arranged in the same manner. 

Fish Salad. 

Ingredients. The remains of any sort of boiled fish, a 
lettuce, onion, parsley, olives, gherkins, capers, and 
mayonnaise sauce. Take the remains of any sort of fish 
bone and clean, and cut into long strips or slices. Cover 
tor some hours with a few teaspoonfuls of oil, vinegar salt 
i^ lnC 7 ed P arsle y* Take a large round dish. & In the 
middle, place the cleaned and cut-up lettuce, and all round 
ay the fish. Cover all with a thick mayonnaise sauce 
(yolks of two eggs, mustard, oil, vinegar, salt, and if 
possible a little cream). Flatten the sauce over the fish 
with a knife, and garnish the mayonnaise above, and on 
the sides with capers, anchovies, slices of hard-boiled eggs 
or with shrimps, gherkins, and pieces of crab. 

This makes a very pretty and appetising dish. 

Brain Salad. 

Ingredients. About four calves’ brains, lettuce, capers 
gherkins, hard eggs, mayonnaise. Clean the brains well 
and cook them in vinegar and water for about ten minutes, 
until they are white and tender. 

Let them drain and get cold. Mix over them oil 
vinegar, salt, and minced parsley. 

Place them on a dish over the cut-up and cleaned lettuce 
piling up a little of the lettuce in the middle to give a 
pyramidal appearance. Cover the whole with a thick 
mayonnaise sauce and garnish with hard-boiled eggs 
gherkins and capers. ss 

Herring Salad. 

Ingredients.— Rerrings, apples, potatoes, onion, pepper, 
salt, vinegar and oil. Take about three raw herrings, skin 
them and clean them thoroughly inside and out, and take 
out all the bones. Cut the prepared herring into small 
square pieces and mix with it some small square pieces of 
apple, cold cooked potato and finely-shredded onion. Mix 
oil, vinegar, pepper and salt, or cover with mayonnaise. 




Hop Salad. 

Ingredients. Hops, eggs, chives, oil, vinegar, pepper 
and salt. Green but tender hops must be well washed and 
cooked in salt water until tender, strained well and laid in 
cold water for a few minutes and then again strained. Take 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, some finely-chopped 
chives, vinegar oil, pepper and salt. Mix all together and 
throw over the hops. * 

French Bean Salad. 

Ingredients .—French beans, Spanish onion, oil, vinegar 
pepper and salt. Cut the beans longwise, wash well and 
cook in boiling salt water until tender. Drain well Place 
in a salad bowl with some finely-shredded Spanish onion 
and mix with oil, pepper, vinegar and salt. 

Meat Salad. 

Ingredients .—Any little bits of cold meat, onion 
mustard, vinegar, oil, pepper and salt, parsley. This very 
useful salad for the hot weather is made by cutting into 
sma I pieces any bits of meat which may be left over from a 
meal. Put these into a salad bowl, and then with some 
mustard, pepper, salt, oil, vinegar, shredded Spanish onion 
and chopped parsley make them into a salad; prepare this 
,? ome hours before it is needed, so that the meat may soak 
in the mixture and absorb the flavour of the condiments. 

Veal Salad. 

Ingredients. Remains of veal, two eggs, two anchovies 
one onion, capers, mustard, oil, pepper and salt. Cut 
remains of veal into thin slices and lay in a salad bowl. 
Over these place two hard-boiled eggs, two anchovies, one 
Spanish onion, a tablespoonful of capers, and a mixture of 
vinegar one tablespoonful of olive oil, four tablespoonfuls 
of good mustard, and pepper. Leave the meat to soak 

ln Tf m ^ ture t° r twelve or fourteen hours before it is 
needed. This salad remains good for a fortnight. 

Hunter’s Salad. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of salted salmon, half a pound 
°f ham half a pound of Frankfort sausages, quarter of a 
pound of anchovies, one herring, half a pound of cold roast 
veal, mayonnaise, eggs and olives. Cut the salmon, ham 
sausages, herring, anchovies, and roast veal into little 
square pieces, cover with a mayonnaise made of the yolks 
of two eggs, cream, mustard, oil, vinegar and salt, and 
garnish with hard-boiled eggs and olives. 

This is very good eaten with game. 

Game Salad. 

Ingredie?its —Any remains of cold game, salad of 
lettuce eschalot, eggs, parsley, oil, vinegar and cream, 
lake the ettuce and make a salad in the ordinary way 
over tins place the game cut up into pieces, garnish with 
hard-boiled eggs then over all pour a sauce made in the 
following way : Mince an eschalot and put it into a basin 
over tins put the yolk of an egg, minced parsley and salt’ 
and then by degrees about ten tablespoonfuls of oil, and four 
of vinegar. Immediately before use whip in the cream 
f he whole may be garnished with radishes, gherkins 
beetroot or anchovies. 5 ’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


MEDICAL. 

Marouerette —Valvular disease of the heart is usually a permanent 
Wu C e tl0n Vn1 Ut ? d ^ S n0t ° f 1 } cce / slt > r shorten life, nor interfere with its 
Icrl disease varies from a trivial peculiarity discovered by 
nl™ c + * • i? pe ! ess f ffectlon - In young persons valvular disease is 

almost invariably due to acute rheumatism. When the valves of the 
heart are injured, the walls of its cavities always hypertrophy—that is 
he^ a d?s^J^f kneSS ‘ Suddon d 5 T th Practically never occurs in the 
nf T? f ^ OUng P ersons * There are two sets of valves for each 
side of the heart, or four sets m all; each set consists of three 
semncnts, except one (the mitral valve), which only has two segments. 

together^ ™ *** m0r ° frCquontly diseasod than all the rest put 


A t-;l ! r f Y K U ca P n °t aItc r the shape of the bony framework of your face 
without breaking it. The bones of an adult will not yield to ordinarv 
measures for bending them. Nose-machines, are usually perfect^ 
useless, and therefore are practically harmless. If there is sucha thing 
* S * * ose -m a chine, wh ’ cb has the least effect upon the shape of thf 
f-f w ° uld be , harmful to use it. You will find it about as easy to 
alter the. shape of your palate by the pad you describe as you would to 

tmt spoil ^estiy entreat you to leave your face alone ; you can do nothing 

Z 'J’ X *— Bleac hi n g does, unquestionably, injure the hair, but it does 
not often permanently affect it. It does not stop its growth, for the 
agent r ° WS ° n 7 fr ° m ltS r °° tS ’ wblcb are not affe cted by the bleaching 
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YELLOW Girl. —Gall-stones‘arc exceedingly common. Nearly thirty 
per cent, of women over fifty have gall-stones in their gall-bladder. 
They are about ten times as common in women as in men. Before 
fifty years of age they are very rare. The number of stones that may 
be present varies from one to several thousands. It is no uncommon 
thino- to find fifty small stones in the gall-bladder of an old woman. 
Gall-stones are usually soft and somewhat friable, but they vary greatly 
in their physical characters and chemical composition. A sedentary 
life and over-indulgence in fatty or farinaceous foods are supposed to 
favour the development of gall-stones. Although gall-stones arc so 
common, it is not often that they cause any sign or symptom by which 
their presence could be suspected. Gall-stones remain in the gall¬ 
bladders of hundreds of women unsuspected, and are never discovered 
except at post-mortem examinations. But should the stones become 
shifted, they may give rise to a great deal of serious mischief. Biliary 
colic is caused bv the passage of a gall-stone from the gall-bladder, 
through the gall-duct, into the 
bowels; it is often accom¬ 
panied by intense pain and 
followed by jaundice. The 
serious complications of gall¬ 
stones are caused by the stone 
travelling from the gall-bladder 
and being arrested in its pas¬ 
sage through the gall-duct, and 
so being unable to enter the 
bowels. Such an accident 
causes severe symptoms, which 
usually terminate fatally, unless 
relieved by operation. There 
are few diseases which vary in 
their severity from an insigni¬ 
ficant abnormality to a rapidly 
fatal malady as do gall-stones. 

Anxious Nancy. — We all 
suffor from the boots we wear! 

All boots are wrongly shaped 
and deform the feet. If you 
have boots made to your own 
measure, the results are some¬ 
times better than ready-made 
boots ; but no instrument which 
ever came out of a cobbler’s 
shop will improve, or, we 
might say, will not injure, the 
shape of the foot.- We feel 
certain that the symptoms you 
describe are due to flat-foot, 
perhaps the most common de¬ 
formity due to ill-fitting boots. 

Flat-foot is a condition which 
varies very much in severity, 
and the severity does not bear 
any direct proportion to the 
amount which the arch has 
yielded. Many mild cases of 
flat-foot give more pain than 
others where the arch of - the 
foot has been completely 
broken down. The treatment 
for the affection varies with its 
severity. In the milder grades, 
wearing boots 'with a rigid 
waist and some tip-toe'exer¬ 
cise, such as skipping or 
dancing, are often sufficient to 
effect a cure. Severer grades 
require splinting, etc., whilst 
the worst forms require opera¬ 
tion. Massage is a - most 
valuable auxiliary to the treat¬ 
ment of flat-foot, and is very 
efficacious in removing the 
pain and stiffness from the 

feet, which, after all, are far . 

more important than the deformity. Massage of the feet is easy 
enough, but it is difficult to perform on oneself. As a general rule, 
we do not approve of supporting-pads for flat-foot. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEAHAM.—Hemstitch at one end, about two inches and a half in depth, 
and about one inch at the other. New dimier napkins and cloths 
should not be washed before being taken into use. 

A B. C.—If not well able to send your boy to an institution to be cured 
of stammering and hesitation in speech, we should recommend you to 
procure a book called Reminiscences of a Stammerer, and Stammering 
—Its Treatment, which can be obtained (post free) from the author— 
B. Beasley, Esq., Brampton Bark, Hunts. This defect precluding 
bread-earning in so many professions and appointments, it is far too 
serious a matter for neglect. ... 

HILDA. —You must decide for yourself. There is no compulsion in the 
matter in the church to which you belong. 



GRETCHEN. —The colours most becoming to a person of dark complexion 
are old-gold, primrose, crimson, and heliotrope.' From your account 
of your colour we should think that your liver required "attention. 
Beware of jaundice, and be careful about your diet. 'The cause of 
your facial trouble should be discovered and dealt with; and %en no 
cosmetics will be required. You write a very nice hand. 

Das Haidekind. —We should advise you to write the particulars, 
which you have sent to us, to the editor of the Bazaar, Exchange, and 
Mart , 70, Strand, W.C., and your query as to the value of this edition 
will be answered, and the volumes might be advertised in that paper. 
ANXIOUS. —We have often told our readers that we have not space nor 
time to give knitting and crochet recipes, nor would it be fair to our 
other readers to take up our correspondence columns with matter so 
utterly uninteresting to the large majority amongst them. You can 
procure little knitting and crochet manuals at sixpence each, and in one 
of the many published you will find directions for knitting gloves. 

Ruby. —The “clothes moth,” 
when out of the grub state, 
lays its eggs in fur, feathers, 
and woollen materials, and 
therefore needs to be de¬ 
stroyed ; but it is the grub that 
eats the woollen materials. 
The old Latin name for the 
moth is the Titelna , belonging 
to the group of Lepidoptera. 
Job refers to a garment moth- 
eaten, and so does our Lord. 
There are three species of this 
little destroyer. In the south 
of the U.S.A. it breeds twice 
or three times annually; but 
in our Islands, we believe, it 
appears in its moth condition 
in the late spring or early sum¬ 
mer. In America “ cold stor¬ 
age ” is adopted at carpet and 
fur warehouses, where a tem¬ 
perature of 40° Fahrenheit 
renders the larvae and other 
stages of the insects dormant, 
and by changing the tempera¬ 
ture backwards and forwards 
from 18° to 40° or 50°, they 
are killed. An interesting 
circular has been recently 
written by C. L. Murlatt, and 
published by . the. Division of 
Entomology," of the ’ Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, at Wash¬ 
ington, giving remedies and 
means for the prevention of 
the deposit of living. larvae in 
.household goods and clothing. 
In our own country, ‘the.’ best 
means that are now within our 
reach we may now indicate. 
Fur much infested by the grubs 
should be sent to a furrier to 
• be baked in an oven (for the 
purpose), and to prevent the 
invasion of the moth into any 
article it should be kept during 
the period when too warm 'for 
its use in a well-closed tin box 
or trunk, and lay over it some 
brown paper steeped in tur¬ 
pentine. . Also sprinkle' with 
camphor or. pepper, taking it 
out every ' month to shake, 
beafj and brush ‘ (if fur),* re¬ 
placing, sprinkled, as before. 
One precaution is never to 
put away- an article dirt}" or 
greasy. 

DISAPPOINTED. —The reason why parcels fail to reach the officers and 
men at the front appears to be either that they are sent gratis—by 
favour of the transport directors or the captains in command—or are 
improperly directed. Indeed, we may state a third reason that they 
are packed in paper only, which may'get wet and torn, and the 
contents may fall out, or be otherwise appropriated than intended, by 
you. If sent to an officer, under his name write, “c/o the 1 . M. O., 
Cape Town, S. Africa.”. If to a member of the “Bearer Co. 
(Ambulance train), write, “c/o the Commanding Officer, No.^1 (2, 3, 
or other number) Bearer Company, Field Force, South Africa. Sew 
a stout piece of unbleached calico over the brown paper covering, sew 
the address (written on card) upon the calico, and in addition put on a 
loose label, addressed on one side, but leaving the other side free for 
the declaration of the contents to be written bv the Post Office clerk- 
having written one yourself to show at the office the list of the things. 
Then despatch the"packages, postpaid, early on a Friday morning. 
All we have sent have arrived safely—following this rule always • 
having sent out about ten already. 



/. No charge is made for answering 
questions. 

II. All Correspondents to give initials 
or pseudonym. \ 

III . The Editor reserves the right of 
declining to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct ansivers can be sent by 
the Editor through the post. 

V. No more than one question may 
be asked in one letter, which must be 
addressed to the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56 , Paternoster Row , 
London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms , tradesmen , 
or any other matter of the nature of an 
adve?iise?ne?it } will be inserted. 
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MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

The rain had come down steadily and drearily all day. 
The outlook from the windows in the little road 
seemed even more commonplace and depressing than 
usual, and into one house at least the damp discomfort 


seemed to have entered and wrapped its occupants in a 
cloak ot melancholy. Mother and daughter sat opposite 
each other near the window, in order to catch as much 
as possible of the fading light for their work it would 
seem, although at present only one was actually busy. 
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Mrs. Hetherton sat sewing, a look of irritation on her 
face which betrayed itself also occasionally in the quick, 
nervous movements of her hands, while her eldest 
daughter, Margaret, a girl of about seventeen, had a 
book on her lap at which she cast an absent glance from 
time to time. Margaret looked sad and depressed no less 
than her mother, and indeed the two had been discussing 
a question on which they were by no means agreed. 

“ I do not see, Margaret,” Mrs. Hetherton was saying, 

“ how you can even think of refusing, since you say you 
quite understand what our circumstances are at present; 
it would almost seem as though you did not care. 

“ Oh, mother,” Margaret exclaimed, “ that is not ^lt 
at all! I do care, indeed I do, you must believe that. 

“Then what are your reasons, child? Is it only 
because you do not want to leave us all ? Mis. 
Hetherton looked incredulously at her daughter, whom 
she erroneously did not credit with any great depth ot 

affection. , „ 

“ No, mother, that is not the only reason, was the 
somewhat hesitating answer, “ there is my examination 

_it would be a great disappointment to me to give that 

up.” Margaret cast a wistful look at her mother as she 
spoke, but Mrs. Hetherton’s answer was rather impatient 
than sympathetic. 

“ That seems a mere trifle to me, Margaret, she said. 

There was silence for a few moments, then Mrs. 
Hetherton spoke again. 

“ Have you no wish to go abroad, then ? she asked, 
approaching the question from another side. “ Most 
girls would be pleased.” . 

“ Oh, so should I, mother; I would give anything to 
be able to travel,” Margaret replied, brightening up for 
a moment; “ but then this is so different,” she went on 
dolefully, “ to be governess to six dreadful children—to 
teach when it is distinctly not my vocation ! ” 

“ Then what is your vocation, pray ? ” the mother 
asked drily. Poor Margaret 1 The irony struck home, 
for it found her quite unprepared with a rejoinder. 
What was her vocation, indeed ? She was a Jack-of- 
all-trades, she told herself regretfully, with no decided 
leaning one way or another. „ 

“ If I could only have gone on learning all,my life, 
she sighed, “ I think I could have been happy.” 

“If” if, if,” repeated Mrs. Hetherton. “Margaret, 
you are dreadfully unpractical. However,” she went on, 
with an evident effort to speak more gently, “ you are 
not to be forced, father will not hear of that; you are to 
choose for yourself he says, and so, since it seems we 
cannot agree about the matter, perhaps the best thing 
we can do is to leave it alone.” 

Mother and daughter lapsed into silence, the one 
continuing her needlework in the same energetic, 
nervous way, the other, with hands lolded in her 


lap, looking disconsolately at the cheerless prospect 
outside. 

Margaret Hetherton was the eldest of four children, 
and since the task of feeding, clothing, and educating 
these four children was by no means an insignificant 
one, it was no wonder that the chance offered to 
Margaret of earning her livelihood as a governess had 
been eagerly grasped at by her mother, on whom fell 
the burden of making both ends meet. A friend of 
Mrs. Hetherton’s had recommended Margaret to her 
German relatives, or rather had asked permission to do 
so, believing that the girl would be delighted at the 
idea. In poor Margaret the proposition had produced 
nothing but distress and dismay, and had she been left 
to herself she would perhaps have declined promptly, but 
catching her mother’s eye, and reading her thoughts 
with wonderful quickness, she merely begged for two 
or three days’ grace to think the matter over. One day 
had already gone, leaving her still undecided, as she 
told herself. Mr. Hetherton had desired that Margaret 
should do as she pleased in the matter, although, poor 
man, he too acknowledged to himself that it would be 
better for the family should the girl accept. 

Mr. Hetherton held the modest position of organist 
at the parish church of a little seaport town on the east 
coast of England. Not a lucrative post, certainly; but 
it had come as a godsend to him a few years ago when 
his too trusting nature had led him into a bad specula¬ 
tion which had left him only the shattered remains of 
his former comfortable little fortune. Everyone who 
knew Mr. Hetherton liked him. He was of a gentle 
disposition, overflowing with kindly feelings which had 
more than once led to his being duped, and in spite of 
reverses he remained quite unsoured. He was a man 
of many talents, but whether it was that his earlier easy 
circumstances had prevented his cultivating these in a 
practical way, or whether, as is more likely, his rooted 
distrust of himself and his powers had robbed him of 
that success which some men obtain by mere force of 
will, it certainly remained a fact that with all his talents 
Mr. Hetherton was an unsuccessful man—a poor 
organist in a little town. 

"Mrs. Hetherton and her daughter had sat for some 
time in silence, the shadows gradually closing around 
them, when the former rose, folded her work with pre¬ 
cision, and, glancing at Margaret, said— 

“ Don’t hurt your eyes, Margaret, it is too dark now 
for reading. Will you set the table while I go. up to 
Lily?” Lily, the youngest in the family, was in. bed 
with a .heavy cold. Margaret shut her book obediently 
and began to get the tea ready, pausing sometimes in 
her work in order to peer .down the long dull street to 
see if those two scamps, “ the boys,” were coming. 

(To be continued .) 











PET DOGS, AND HOW TO TRAIN THEM. 


By “A MISSUS.” 



IT is certain that 
among the many 
thousands of readers 
of the “G. O. P.” 
some of them have, 
at some time, either 
bought or received a 
puppyas a gift. Hav¬ 
ing bought, reared 
and sold a great many 
myself, and having in 
some cases received 
news of the subse¬ 
quent careers of those 
that I had sold, few 
things have surprised 
me more than the 
amount of ignorance 
as to the nature or 
needs of the “ friend 
of man.” 

Of course, many 
“ girls ” know as 
much as or more than 
.... _ I can tell them, or 

cnsir experience may differ from mine. It is to the “ girls ” 
who do not know anything or only a little on the subject of 
the training and keeping of pet dogs that I would offer these 
notes, which are the fruits of long experience. 

Here let me say that of the larger breeds, many of which 
are now recognised as pet dogs, I know nothing. Pome¬ 
ranians have long been my favourites, for they combine so 
many of the best qualities that we look for in a “ house ” 
or ‘‘pet” dog. Clever, gay, faithful, clean—' f ‘ snappy,” 
did I hear you say ? That depends upon yourself, or who¬ 
ever has the training of him in his puppyhood. Training is 
such an important and interesting matter—the repressing 
and eliminating of bad traits of character, the encouraging 
and developing of all that is good. I therefore propose 
making it the subject of this paper. Did you ever think of 
the duties and responsibilities that the possession of a 
puppy involves ? That it depends upon you whether it is to 
be known in the future as “ Such a charming, clever little 
creature! So obedient! No trouble whatever, but quite a 
companion ! ” or else as “ That horrid, yapping, dirty little 
thing! So mischievous and disobedient!” Yet that is 
how the matter really stands. 

Believe me, a well-trained dog makes, in its puppyhood, 
as many claims upon the unselfishness, patience, wisdom! 
and forbearance of its “ missus” as any young baby. A 
puppy, only a few weeks old, can be taught to love and 
then to obey because he loves. But that lesson is not 
tearnt m a day, nor is it taught by decking him with 
ribbons, holding him up and kissing him, and exclaiming 
ecstatically, “ Isn’t he too sweet! Isn’t he lovely! ” while 
the charm, of novelty lasts, and then, when some - fresh 
interest arises, or he has reached the “awkward age,” 
which comes to most puppies as it does to most girls 
neglecting him and relegating him to the kitchen or 
stables. 

If he be high-spirited and of a sturdy nature, the loss will 
be yours,, for the faithful love that might have been yours 
for the winning will be lavished on whoever has had the 
care of him. But if your puppy, be delicate and highly 
nervous (and most pet dogs nowadays are just a bundle of 
nerves), anything like uneven or harsh treatment will ruin 
him for life, making him snappish and treacherous, not 
from bad temper but from fear and distrust. 

As a rule a “ man’s dog ” is better trained than that of a 
woman. Not necessarily that the training is more rational, 
but it is moie consistent. A “ man’s dog’’ may, possibly, 
not show the same individuality, but its fidelity and 


obedience are usually perfect. Generally speaking a man 
expects only one thing from his dog—prompt and un¬ 
questioning obedience. According as the dog gives 
it or not he is, in the man’s opinion, a “good” or 
a “worthless” dog, and on that strong foundation of 
obedience his future training, whether for sport or 
companionship, rests. If we are to get the same result, we 
must be as firm. Teach your puppy as many “ tricks ” as 
you please, they help to develop both his obedience and his 
intelligence, but do not let him, even in fun, acquire bad 
tricks such as worrying slippers or rugs, or hanging on to 
your dress. Let him have his own “toys” which he mav 
worry, for this habit often arises from the irritation caused 
by cutting teeth, and is rather a help in dentition, as it 
knocks out the old loose teeth. Amongst bad habits there 
is one that I should not have thought of mentioning had I 
not heard on unimpeachable authority that a dog belonging 
to a high dignitary of the Church was guilty in this 
respect. Never, oh, never let your dog, whatever his size 
or beauty may be, walk about on the table at meals ' The 
dog I have alluded to above was neither small nor beautiful 
at least, not in the opinion of the guests. Besides, you 
would be teaching your dog to steal, so do not blame him if 
some day, when his appetite is keen or his patience 
exhausted, you should find him on the rug discussing that 
nice roast chicken or those daintily-frilled cutlets! I 
admit it is often convenient, but personally I think it a 
mistake to feed dogs during meals; it makes them restless 
and ttoublesome. My sister and I once lunched with a 
very “happy-go-lucky” family that were not of that 
opinion. Ihe neat way in which they inserted .their forks 
under the half-picked bones on their plates and sent the 
bones flying over their shoulders to their expectant dogs 
who promptly carried them under the table to discuss’ 
showed plenty of “ training” of a sort. 

I here are two important factors in training a puppy_ 

praise and punishment. Neither can be dispensed with. 

I he training must consist of a judicious admixture of the 
two with a preponderance of praise. Never stint praise 
when your dog has done well or thought of something 
clever. Always remember that he is a very sensitive 
creature ; that your ideas and wishes are to him at 
present, an unexplored country; that it takes him time to 
get into your ways ” ; therefore, when he does hit upon 
one of those “ways,” praise him. A very amusing 
illustration of the value of praise in the training of do«s 
happened to me some years ago at Cannes. The con- 
ciei'ge (literally “porter,” actually gardener and general 
factotum) of the villa we had taken owned a dog with two 
young puppies. Haying no dog of my own at the time, of 
course I adopted Diane and her puppies. In course of 
time Diane was sold and one of the puppies given away • 
only “Jumbo” remained, and very devoted he became’ 
Une day I dropped my handkerchief in the garden ; Tumbo 
iound it and brought it to the drawing-room window un- 
soiled and untorn. He was so praised and petted that 
evei after he would steal any dusters put out to dry on the 
bushes or, failing- them, any dirty bit of rag that he could 
find and bring them to the same place. 

Another dog, a Pomeranian given to my sister and me 
when we were children, and which we had for nearly 
fourteen years, was a very clever little thing, and learnt 
every trick that we tried to teach her. One day we urged 
her to take some water against her will. We insisted, she 
objected. At last she threw herself down and pretended to 
“, le ■ Whether she meant to say “ Sooner perish ! ” or 
You 11 be the death of me 1 ” I don’t know, but she got 
her own way and w'as so applauded that she invariably 
repeated the trick whenever her will crossed ours. 

Punishment must be administered soinetimes, but never 
(if you can help it) when you are angry. Give as few 
oideis as possible, but never let them be disobeyed even in 
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fun. Nothing is more ignominious than trying to catch an 
offending puppy in order to punish him' Never go after 
him ; he will certainly get the best of it if you do. If you 
are in your garden or anywhere where such treatment is 
possible, call the dog and wait till he comes up to take his 
punishment, though it’s more than probable that you may 
have to wait some time. Therefore, if you are walking 
with friends or are in any public place when such a course 
would be impossible, wait until you get home, but don’t let 
him forget in the meantime that he is in disgrace, for it is 
cruel to punish a dog for some naughtiness that he has 
forgotten. For such heinous crimes as chasing fowls or 
sheep or frightening children the punishment should be 
as prompt as possible and also severe. If this be done the 
first time, before the dog has acquired the bad habit, there 
is rarely any need for a repetition. 

In the matter of cleanliness, so essential in a house dog, 
many a poor puppy gets branded as “ dirty ” when it is his 
mistress who should be branded instead as “lazy” or 
“inconsiderate.” Few seem to know that, until a puppy 
is four or five months old, it cannot learn clean ways unless 
it is constantly put outside, especially after eating or 
drinking, or a long cosy sleep in his basket. I never care 
to bring any of my puppies into the house until they are six 
months old, then a week suffices to teach them the 
elements of good manners. Of course the puppy should 
always be put outside the last thing at night and the first 
thing in the morning. 

Of course, the severity or otherwise of the punishment 
must be regulated by the age, size and also disposition of 


the dog. No two are really alike. Our old collie, for 
instance, resents punishment, a sullen “glower” comes 
into his eyes, and he is long in forgiving; while one of my 
brothers once said of a bull-terrier pup, “ What I like 
about that dog is, that he comes up and takes his 
punishment like a man and never bears any grudge.” 

An affectionate and well-trained puppy rarelyr requires 
the whip in later life. It is quite misery and punishment 
enough for him to know that he has offended you, for by 
that time he has learnt your point of view even though his 
own may not always coincide. I have a large white 
Pomeranian familiarly known as “Bobs” or “Bobby.” 
Sometimes his spirits get the better of him, but he is 
annihilated and grovels at once if sternly addressed as 
“ Robert! ” 

One word, before closing this paper, on the subject of 
training a dog to go on a “ lead,” an absolutely necessary 
accomplishment for any valuable pet dog in a large town. 
How trying to be rushed from side to side of the road by 
choking, spluttering Fido, or else to be obliged to drag the 
unwilling victim in your wake ! Well, it is always better, 
if possible, to let Fido have a little scamper before you put 
on his lead. Let the lead be a light leather one and keep 
it quite short, so that he is kept in close at your side ; talk 
to him, let him play with the other end of the lead, any¬ 
thing to prevent his feeling frightened and hanging back. 
If, on the other hand, he should jump up or rush forward, 
check him at once by putting your whip or umbrella in 
front of him. He will very soon learn to behave on the 
lead if you do not either spoil or frighten him. 



SITE, BASE, SUPPORT, AND SUPERSTRUCTURE* 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


PART 1 . 

hen a building has to be erected it 
is always most important to consider 
the space it is to occupy, called the 
“ site,” and carefully to examine its 
nature, position, and characteristics. 
For instance, note well whether it is 
in a town or in the countiy, whether 
it is upon a hill, in a valley, or on a 
level plane. Now, this is so evident 
that we can almost imagine our 
“common-sense reader” laughing at so obvious a pro¬ 
position, yet, strange to say, some of the greatest defects 
of modern architecture can be traced to the neglect of 
these precautions ; and certainly very many beauties of 
ancient buildings were undoubtedly suggested by careful 
attention to the peculiarities of “ sites.” Nay, more than 


this, those very irregularities which so puzzle the modern 
builder, in the hands of the ancient architect added 
interest and grace to his works. Nothing is more 
common nowadays than to find a regular town house built 
in the country or a would-be country house set up in a 
town, or to see a building which would have been appro¬ 
priate if placed on a hill set down in a valley or on a 
level flat. 

So frequently is this the case that some architects and 
builders have been accused of “ cooking up designs ” made 
for one kind of site to suit another of a different character. 
Do we not frequently see great gloomy-looking terraces in 
seaside places which would be far more suitable to Tyburnia, 
Belgravia, or Bayswater ? What, for instance, is more 
common than to find marine residences with kitchens in 
the basement, lit from areas, with huge flights of steps 
leading up to street doors ? Such things may be a necessity 
in a London house, but they are entirely out of keeping in 

















MONT st. MICHEL, Normandy. {Medieval treatment of site.) 
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the country or at the seaside. Nor is it alone in private 
houses that we find such architectural anomalies, but the 
defect is more glaring in churches and public buildings. 
We could point out expensive and pretentious edifices 
erected upon commanding hill sites, where about halt the 
hill has had to be removed to accommodate a building 
which is totally unsuited to its situation. The loss ot 
money and waste of materials incurred in such structures is 
almost incalculable, and the want of study and ingenuity is 
lamentable. If anyone will take a railway journey round 
the suburbs of London, he will notice industrial schools, 
infirmaries, institutions, lunatic asylums (not, so far as we 
know designed by any of the inmates) which are so mappio- 
priate to their sites that they are a positive disfigurement 
to the landscape. This is especially the case where they 
stand on hilly sites, where, in order to ruin the locality, 
huge terraces are thrown up and the graceful outlines ot 
nature are mutilated by accentuating every horizontal line 
and converting the surroundings into an ugly monotonous 
space. We do not suggest that this is the case with all 
modern buildings of the kind. Holloway s College, near 
E<diam, caps its hill admirably, and is consequently an 
ornament to the neighbourhood; but in. how few instances 
is this the case ! 

Nov;, this question is not only an artistic mattei, but is 
an eminently practical one, and is a case in which an 
appropriate design may save large sums of money. 

An architect, a friend of ours, has just saved his clients 
^7,000 by discovering upon the site of a building he was 


about to erect part of an old foundation. Now under 
ordinary circumstances this would have been removed to 
make way for the new building, but the architect saw at 
once that by modifying his plan he could make use of this 
discovery. 

If we study an old building on an irregular site, we shall 
see at once how the ancient architects fitted their buildings 
on to the natural position and took advantage of every 
unevenness and irregularity. Mont St. Michel, in Noi- 
mandy, and Limburg- on-the-Lahn are striking examples of 
the way in which this has been done. Mont St. Michel is 
a oreat conical rock rising from the sea, fortified, surrounded 
with walls, and surmounted by a vast building partly 
monastery and partly a kind of residential castle. An 
elaborate and beautiful church crowns the group. Most of 
the buildings are plainly treated, but are grand and solid. 
The church, on the other hand, is very elaborate; and the 
whole is cut out of granite. 

Our illustration is from a drawing made on the spot some 
years back, and does not show the lecent restorations. 
These, although carried out at considerable expense, are 
by no means improvements, whereas the new causeway 
connecting the Mount with the mainland (so piotested 
against by Victor Hugo) is simply a barbarous work. It 
will be noticed at once that the walls rise straight out of 
the water or the rock, which they appear to clasp. How 
different is a modern building, which seems to proclaim the 
fact that there is no connection between it and the site it 
stands upon ! 


THE ORGANIST AT ST. OLAF'S. 


By EGLANTON THORNE. 



CHAPTER II. 

A REBELLIOUS CHOIR. 

, r. Gascoigne lost no time in adver- 
*-s YKJtf/B tising for an organist. He was 

anxious that the post should be suitably 
filled before Easter, in order that the 
CK services of that festival might bemarked 
" ' by an improvement in the psalmody. 

He had little difficulty in attaining his 
object. From various candidates he 
selected one whose credentials were 
highly satisfactory, and who was ready 
to enter upon his duties without delay. 
It was necessary to raise the salary some¬ 
what in order to secure this eligible young 
man; but Mr..Gascoigne felt that it was 
well worth while to make this pecuniary sacrifice. 

It was with painful curiosity that Ruth Nankivell sought 
for tidings of the appointment. Her soul was filled with 
bitterness when she learned from the churchwarden s wile 
that the new organist was to receive a salary ot seventy 
pounds a year. It seemed an insult to her father to offer 
this sum to a young fellow, when he had patiently served 

during so many years for less. , ,, 

“ I’ve heard my father say that he began with forty, 
she said, “ but that’s the way of the world! Get all you 
can out of people at the lowest cost, and when they are old 

let them go to the wall.” . 

“ Prices have risen all round, my dear, since youi lather 
was a young man,” said the churchwarden’s wife, who was 
more sympathetic than discreet; “ but don’t you think that 
this new organist is going to have an easy berth. W ly, 
the choir are all mad at your father’s being made to 
resign, and they declare they’ll sing in his way or not at 
all. ‘ He ain’t going to learn me any new tunes, it 1 know 
it ’ says los Blewitt. ‘ Let them as wants fashionable 
music go down to the grand new church. The old tunes 
are the thing for St. Olaf’s.’ And you may be sure Joe 11 


be as good as his word, and most of the choir will hang 

with him.” . _ r . 

Vexed though she was, Ruth laughed at the idea ot the 
sturdy blacksmith, who was very proud of his deep bass 
voice, refusing to sing to order. She knew that Joe could 
be very obstinate when he liked, and she was glad to think 
that the new organist was likely to have some trouble with 

him. , , . , 

“Of course, Mrs. Hoskin, I shall leave the choir when 
my father gives up the organ,” she said; and it pleased 
her to hear the outcry Mrs. Hoskin made, and her declara¬ 
tion that the choir “ would be good for nothing without her 
beautiful voice to lead them.” 

A few days after this talk had taken place, Miss 
Gascoigne one afternoon turned her steps towards St. 
Olaf s Library. Ostensibly she was going there to change 
her book ; but she had another object in wishing to see 
Ruth Nankivell, and one which caused her considerable 
misgivings. She felt much sympathy for the girl, and had 
a real desire to help her. She understood better than her 
brother could that the cessation of his salary might be felt 
as a serious loss in the organist’s little home. Yet she 
knew too by many a token that Ruth resented the Rector’s 
action in dismissing her father, and regarded him and his 
sister as her enemies. With this knowledge it was hardly 
wise of Miss Gascoigne to approach Ruth with the sugges¬ 
tion she wished to offer, but she saw so clearly its 
advantages that she hoped to persuade the organist s 
daughter to entertain it. ’ r , 

She found Ruth alone, taking charge of the library as 
she often did of an afternoon. She attended to the 
business of the books with civility; but there was a cold¬ 
ness and aloofness in her manner which might have warned 
• the lady. Conscious of the kindest intentions, however, 
Miss Gascoigne ventured to explain the real purpose of her 
visit. 

“ I daresay you have heard, Miss Nankivell,’ she began 
rather nervously, “that the new organist whom the Rector 
has engaged is coming to us next week. His name is 




The Organist at St. Olafs. 


Sylvester Cox and my brother has deputed me to find 
lodgings for him.” 

f ! > , . sai( ^ Ruth . icily. The colour had risen in her 

face while Miss Gascoigne spoke; but had receded as 
rapidly as it rose, leaving her now unusually pale. 

<< i u aVG been wondering,” continued Miss Gascoigne 

tw M^ er iT U . W0Uld bc T iin '? t0 let him have the rooms 
that Mr. Buxton occupied. I know he was so happy and 

comfortable with you, and it would be a great thing for 
.Mr. Cox to find such a home, if you could make up your 
mind to receive him.” 1 J 

The colour came back with a rush into Ruth Nankivell’s 

them on MfosGa'scoiSe. 6 ^ 6yeS aS she turned 

“I wonder that you can ask such a thing of me Miss 
Gascoigne she said, in tones that vibrated with passion : 

do you think I have no heart ? Do you think I would 
shelter here the vain, conceited upstart who has supplanted 
my father ? Hovv could he bear to have the young man 
in his home, going in and out to the duties he held so 
aearf Oh you may concern yourself with the new 
organist; but 1 can care only for the old organist, whose 
heart the Rector has done his best to break ” 

“My dear Miss Nankivell,” cried Miss Gascoigne 
amazed at this explosion of wrath; “I had no idea thll 
you would take my proposal in this way. Indeed, I had no 
wish to hurt you. 1 thought Mr. Nankivell would feel an 

ulefo?hints T SUCCeSS ° r ’ and m } ght - ive Mr - Cox many 
useful hints I am very sorry that your father’s feeling 
should have been hurt.” 

y aVm n 'V t is a nice thin .? to be turned out of your 
office and told that you are getting past work 5 ” asked 
Ruth as she held the door open 'for Miss Gascoigne’s 
departure. And did you ever know a young man who 
was ready to profit by the advice of his elders ? ” 

the Rector’s sister made no attempt to reply to these 
sarcastic questions. She went on her way, feelini that she 
was a sorry blunderer. y mat she 

Ruth sat down and took up her knitting with hands that 
trembled Some time elapsed ere she fully recovered from 
the agitation produced by Miss Gascoigne’s suggestion 

her fethe e r. ** she would sa T nothing aboft U fo 

' vas - °- ften , in , the ,ibrar y in those days, turning over 
and examining the books, but never able to settle to steadv 

fnd hf- h J le bU r e . SS 0f the , ,ibrary was not very brist 

and he had much time on his hands. A pinched and 
melancholy look came to his face, and he seemed to his 
daughter to have grown ten years older since he left off 
p aying the organ. Then he developed a cold, and when 

too kepn Ja t>, Ca r e ’ ? uth v P e . rsuaded him that the wind was 
• i i b j 6n i° l blnl *° think of venturing to church He 
«Y? Cd r ler P ersuasi °ns with an air of relief, though he 
r n.’i / T never stayed away, for weather before; but then I 
felt that I was wanted.” ’ 

Ruth said that she would like to stay away herself but 
he would not hear of her doing this. It was a lovely Easter 
morning desprte the coldness of the air, for the sunshine 
was bnlhant, and the sky was of the deepest azure, wffh 

snarklin^’lh C ° UdS floatln S' across its surface, while the 
sparkling, shimmering waves were scarcely less blue. Miss 

fhuroh^n^f ‘f 611 g / eat P ains with the decoration of the 
church, and clusters of primroses, placed amid soft green 

, and lvy sprays, looked well against the dark carved 
woodwork, while the choicest arums and Eucharist lilies 
a| ?P ear u d ° n the com munion table. Ruth looked about her 
ius wfohTf'h? Z S fr ™ the stran .? e seat she had taken 
nfoco lT wT 1 Th e new organist was already in his 
place. He was a pale, dark young man with rather long 


hair and wore glasses. That was all Ruth could see of 
him from where she sat. Had she been nearer she might 
have observed that his face wore rather an anxious tx- 

hid SS n°T He h f C , bee P nearly a week at Ottermouth, and 
had not succeeded in having one good practice with the 

and he h»T ^ , The choir had been summoned. 

a ?,T i ^ had wai t ed two whole evenings in the church • but 
with the exception of a large loose-limbed lad, whom lie 
uspected to be half-witted, no member of the choir had 
appeared. ,clu 

I hat he was a musician Ruth could not deny as she 
istened to the soft sweet voluntary he was playing. She 

hathe ro?7/1 d S light herfatber ’ tm remembered 
nerform d ® carcel T be expected to take pleasure in the 
performance of the man who had succeeded him. 

Meanwhile the congregation was gathering, and the little 

snen?-R VaS t S °°? fllled ’ for many visitors bad come lo 
ri Ea r, at 0ttei mouth, and not a few of these had 
c imbed the long steep hill in order to worship in the 
picturesque old church of St. Olaf. But alas! for the 
Rector s musical ambition. From the beginning of the 
service it was painfully evident that the organist and the 
choir were not in accord. They sang indeed at their own 

foe e RD -VT* I a fin f disre S ard for the organ. Following 
Joe Blewitt s lead, they took the time to which they were 
accustomed, and were now before, and now behind the 
instrument In vain the Rector strained his voice to the 
utmost and Miss Gascoigne raised her feeble treble to its 
highest pitch ; they had not the power to drown the deep 
fn Z| g T tes , of tbe blacksmith, nor could the organist succeed 
n adapting his playing to the eccentricities of his choir The 
queer jumble presented as the “ Te Deum ” was torture to 

the Fa^I e But the contbs: ' on cached its climax when 
the Easter hymn was sung. Mr. Cox had hastily tried over 
the tune with the singers in the vestry. It was not a new 
tune to them, though Joe Blewitt had professed a preference 
for another. The organist thought that he had made ?t 

?^ e „ C e ?V bat tblS tune lbere was n0 repetition of 
ti bfabe u J ab at the end of each line, yet, to his honor 

thfa C1 mv ed by ‘ he b,acks mith, now insisted on makino 
this addition, with a result that can be better imagined 
ffian described. Ruth, listening with closed lips and 
watching the expressive changes of the Rector’s counte- 
nance, felt that her father was revenged 

‘•Did you ever hear anything like it?” Mrs. Floskin 
whispeted to her as they went out of church. “ It strikes 
me we shall soon have your father back at his old post ” 

But Ruth shook her head. She knew that her father 

rl d vT er C0I T back t0 the or .? an - He was not the man 
ZlTt T C sucb a triumph. Indeed, when she told him 
" b fu iad occurr ed, he seemed greatly perturbed 
, , How very pig-headed of Joe Blewitt! ” he said. “ I 

nW-^“ bl i Wlth , llm rnyself at one ‘‘me, for he’s terribly 
obstimite though a good-hearted fellow at the bottom I 
must really speak to Joe.” ■ 

“ I wouldn’t if I were you, father,” said Ruth “ Let the 
new organist fight his own battles.” 1 H 

( ‘‘,7 dear ’, that is hardly kind,” he replied. “Such a 
fiasco would have upset me sadly when I was a young man 

sneh 1 Up0n f tthe poor fellow is sorely mortified at making 
su f b a be ff lnnin ff- What is his name ? ” 

fins ' ^fdon’fT’ i Said Ru i h ’. with a curl of her pretty 
iflr l • 1 d i? t thlnk you need P'ty bim. He does not look 
as if his self-esteem could be easily crushed.” 

tkphlViV’ 1 ? seen little more of the new organist than 
the back of his head, this remark was hardly justified • bet 

dfotaTed y by an p ^udice her ^ Ruth ’ 8 -reof^n 

(To be concluded.) 













MEI-MEL 

A MAID OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM, 




Illustrated by Chinese Art. 

BY ETHEL PHILPOT-CROWTHER, Author of “ Sa Peng,” “All that a Man Hath,” etc. 


“COME Er-Ku, I am weary of confinement, let us leave 
our embroidery and seek some pleasant^spot in the garden 
where we can talk together undisturbed.” 

The speaker pushed aside her elaborately-carved chau 


and moved* with a graceful, swaying motion across the 
room to where her sister sat engrossed with the work upon 


^They were the only surviving daughters of Pan-Chang-Fu, 
a civil mandarin, who held the highest official 
office in the neighbourhood and who was re¬ 
nowned for his wealth, his gardens, and his 
devotion to the gods. 

Mei-Mei glanced across the apartment to 
where her mother sat directing two slaves 
about the arrangement of her elaborately 
dressed hair, and Er-Ku’s glance was also 
directed thither, and the latter seeing her 
mother was far too absorbed to notice their 
departure, followed her sister, who had 
already sought the solitude of the women s 

garden. . _ 

“ Mei-Mei, the bridal chair has no charms 
for me, since I cannot take you with me, 
Er-Ku said passionately, as soon as they had 
moved out of ear-shot of the dwelling. 

Mei-Mei wound her arm about her sister 
and stood for a moment in deep silence. 
The girls made a lovely picture, the brilliance 
of their robes according well with the vivid 
hues of the tropical flowers. 

“It will be soon, Er-Ku, very soon, 
Mei-Mei said at last, tears dimming the 
brightness of her black eyes. 

“How do you know?” her sister asked 
anxiously. 

“ Did you not see the sweetmeats sent by 




“MEI-MEI, HER FAITH AND HOPE SPENT, STOOD 
BEFORE HER MASTER.” 




























Mei-Mei. 


the honourable family of Yung? Besides, there are over 
three hundred robes ready now, and though I know it is 
not right for a young dweller in the Inner Apartments to 
notice these things, yet I am not blind,” was Mei-Mei’s 
reply. 

“ Who knows what the' gods may hold in store for us ? ” 
Br-Ku said gloomily. “ It may be that I shall never ao- a in 
see you. Oh, why cannot this old life go on for ever ? We 
are so happy—so happy, you and I together.” 

There will be the farewell visit to watch for, Er-Ku. Let 
me see that will take place four moons after you leave me,” ‘ 
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Together they re-entered the inner apartment and as 
th ®yj?' d s ° Mei-Mei’s quick ears caught the words— 

Then let it be on the sign of the rabbit, twelfth moon 
twenty-eighth day,” uttered in the high-pitehed yoke of 
the old match-maker, and by the quiver of Er-Ku’s lins 
sentence. dlVmed tha ‘ ^ tcS had Lard the moments 

Only a few days of the old pleasant intercourse between 

of e fra I ^nV' em t alned t0 b ® en i 0yed and then the bridal bath 
of fragrant water was prepared, by which sign Er-Ku knew 
that her wedchng-day had come. 

Like one in a dream.she performed 
her part, the only easy thing for her 
being the stormy passionate crying that 
custom demanded she should indulge 
in. Her eyes were too full of tears to 
even see her father as he chanted a 
lucky couplet over her bridal chair, 
sprinkling it with prepared water as he 
did so. 


rice water I sprinkle to- 


“TOGETHER they entered the 

INNER APARTMENT 


Mei-Mei said consolingly. “ If only we 
had been boys, there would have been 
no need for us ever to part; we might 
have studied together in the distant city 
and shared the same roof for ever. I 
hate being a girl! No one wants us, no 
one cares to consult our wishes. Food 
and clothing is all we are supposed to 
care about. Ah, Er-Ku, how my heart 
will hunger -after you!” Mei-Mei ex¬ 
claimed tearfully, forgetting her original 
intention to console her sister about the 
approaching marriage. 

For some moments silence reigned 
again, broken only by the soft splash of 
water from a fountain near. Then Er-Ku 
said brokenly— 

“ Mei-Mei, promise me that your heart 
will always be hot towards me.” 

Her sister gave the required assur¬ 
ance readily enough and then, to turn 
the conversation to a less painful subject 
inquired— 

‘ ‘ What think you, Er-Ku, of the strange 
tales old Shin-Ku has brought with her 
from the City of the Hills ! ” 

“ The y are truly wonderful, but I fear 


‘“THE GARDEN SEEMED EMPTY 
AND DESERTED,” 


“This red 
day, 

That you may be great and thrive 
alway. ’ * 

As her chair moved away a lar^e 
number of attendants followed carrying* 
the trousseau on which so much time 
and money had been spent, while beside 
it two bands of musicians formed in 
procession, one of which had been sent 
by the bridegroom’s relatives to do 
honour to the bride-elect. 

"W hen the cavalcade had passed from 
view, Mei-Mei, sick at heart, hurried 
away from the chatter of the women’s 
apartment, where the trousseau was 
being freely discussed, and sought 



•“PAN-CHANG-FU WAS RENOWNED 

FOR HIS GARDENS.’ 


“ ‘ HER TALK HAS REACHED OUR 
VENERABLE FATHER’S EARS.’” 


she would be wiser to chatter less ; and, interesting- as her 

forhw^’k 1 ^” 1 g ° W u g }° teU her t0 kee P a quiet "tongue, 
t° = • talk bas reached our venerable father’s ears and he 

u orders 1 that 1 . she is to be beaten on her golden 
lilies if ever she speaks slightingly of the gods again or 

Mef IVTci a n?crti1 forel ? ner *’ ways and customs. But come, 
Mei-Mei, night is casting her shadow on the ground ; we 

tahW?° lly , and place our offerings before the ancestral 
o-nrl^lf fi 1 pay leve .rence to our elders. Perchance the 

fettled on m^ea^ ’ diSpel the gloom that has 


refuge in an out-of-the-way corner of the grounds, but the 
garden seemed empty and desolate. Each familiar flower 
tree and shrub but served to recall her absent sister, and 
the maiden gave vent to a passionate weeping. 

I resently the sound of footsteps caused her to raise her 
drooping h ea d and as she did so she caught sight of 
hin-Ku, the old woman of whom she had spoken to her 
sister on the memorable day when she had learned the date 
hxed for Er-Ku’s wedding. 

A sudden desire for sympathy made the maiden beckon 
to the o.d woman, who drew near and seated herself on 
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the ground beneath the shade of a large glossy-leaved 
orange tree. 

“ Bitter are the partings,” she murmured as she gazed 
at Mei-Mei’s wet lashes. “If only what the foreigners 
teach is true, there will be no partings in the future.” 

“ Hush, venerable mother,” Mei-Mei said kindly. “ My 
honourable father has forbidden all talk of the foreigners— 
yet, as you have said so much, explain to me the riddle you 
have uttered—‘ no partings in the future ’ ! ” 

“Alas,-1 am dense as one of the cattle, yet will I tell you 
what I know,” the old woman said, with a touch of sadness. 

“ The foreigners say that there is a great Father-God, who 
loves men and women equally, but who hates all wicked¬ 
ness. He has a most beautiful Ga-mng in which Fie would 
have all dwell together, after they have crossed to the older 
generation, but the gate was shut to sin, and had to be 
opened by the death of His Son, Who voluntarily yielded up 
His life. And now they say that all who ask the Son (with¬ 
out waiting to make merit) may be made fitting inhabitants 
of His Father’s Ga-mng, and that once there sorrow cannot 
again be their companion, for it is all joy in the Father’s 
dwelling.” 

“ But the partings, venerable mother. People must 
marry and go away,” Mei-Mei urged. 

“ No, the foreigners say. There will be no marriage and 
no partings, but all that is for the prepared,” added the old 
woman. 

Mei-Mei was interested, but a slight noise made her look 
up, and then she laid a warning hand upon her companion’s 
arm, for strolling towards them she saw the wife of her 
elder brother. The old woman, mindful of the great 
mandarin’s threat, began to talk of something else, and, as 
it happened, Mei-Mei never again had an opportunity to 
talk with her alone. For before the four moons had 
elapsed which were to bring Er-Ku once more to the 
ancestral dwelling, Mei-Mei herself was married. In vain 
she had pleaded to be allowed to wait until her sister’s 
short visit should be over. The blind fortune-teller, who 
had recently cast the horoscope of her betrothed, had 
decreed that the marriage must be celebrated at an early 
date if the young couple were to be lucky. So messengers 
had been sent to warn the bride’s parents and the pre¬ 
parations for the wedding hastily concluded. Poor Mei- 
Mei ! She soon discovered that her husband was a gambler 
and an opium devotee, and she frequently looked back to 
her old sunny life with Er-Ku regretfully. Her husband 
disliked her from the moment that he drew back her veil, 
and he took no pains to conceal the fact from his bride. 
When the time came for Mei-Mei to pay her farewell visit 
to the home of her childhood, she felt too miserable to go, 
a fact much regretted in the month that followed, when the 
poor girl craved in vain for sympathy. Her mother-in-law 
was harsh and cruel to her, and when, as the months 
passed on, no sons came to gladden her sore heart, her 
husband grew more and more brutal. It was then that 
Mei-Mei remembered many things that old Shin-Ku had 
told about the foreigners’ God Who could and did answer 
prayer, and often when she prostrated herself before the 
idols her heart was crying out for the true God. At length 
came the news that some foreign Ko-nius were actually in 
the neighbourhood. Mei-Mei persuaded a kindly neigh¬ 
bour, who had more liberty than she ever hoped to gain, to 
ask the foreigners to visit her mother-in-law, and when at 
length they came she listened eagerly to eveiy word, while 
her heart rejoiced when she heard them promise to come 
again. 

But, alas! before, their next visit a terrible blow had 
fallen, leaving poor Mei-Mei half stunned and almost 
without hope. Her husband intended to sell her down the 
river, and being a childless wife she knew he could legally 
do so. 


When the foreigners next called, by some chance the 
stern mother-in-law left the unhappy gir 1 alone with them, 
and she poured out her story, begging them to intercede on 
her behalf with the great Father-God of Love, of whom 
they had spoken. This they readily promised to do, and at 
the same time impressed upon her the fact that she could 
pray for herself. 

After they had gone, poor Mei-Mei kept up one con¬ 
tinuous but silent cry. “ Great Father above all, the 
foreigners say Thy love for me is wide as the sky. Save 
Thy miserable much-to-be-despised slave from being sold. 

I ask in merit of work done by Jesus.” In the recesses of 
her heart Mei-Mei added that, if her prayer were granted, 
she would worship the foreigners’ God and no other. 

The foreign Ko-rrius, whose hearts had been deeply 
touched, joined in the same petition, but they added, “ Let 
Thy will be done.” 

Then came the terrible announcement that Mei-Mei was 
sold. It would have been possible for her to snatch a ball 
of opium from her husband’s store and hide it in her sleeve, 
but Mei-Mei’s faith in the foreigners’ God was still strong, 
and even when she was floating down the river towards her 
new home, she hoped that the God to whom she had prayed 
so unceasingly would yet interfere on her behalf. But 
when the vessel stopped at a strange town and she was 
hustled into a chair and borne she knew not whither, her 
tears and lamentations broke out, and she wept until tired 
nature granted her a merciful unconsciousness. 

A bundle of silks had been put into the chair with her, 
and when at length the bearers set down their burden in 
the courtyard of a stately palace, a rough voice told her to 
bring out the bundle. Mei-Mei obediently stumbled out, 
and" found herself the centre of attraction to several 
women, who regarded her with great curiosity. No one, 
however, troubled very much about her comfort, and she 
stood for some time in the centre of the apartment, which 
was crowded with female slaves and attendants all busily 
engaged in various duties, until a slave entered and told 
her that her new master, the great Father-Mother Mandarin, 
demanded her presence at once. “ And mind, you are to 
take the silks with you,” she added. 

Mei-Mei shrank from obeying the order, but at length, 
summoning up her courage, crossed the garden, and with 
downcast eyes walked towards the spot to which the slave 
had pointed. 

A moment later Mei-Mei, her faith and hope quite spent, 
stood before her master holding the silks in her hand. 

He glanced at her for a moment and then said 
carelessly— 

“ I have bought you to give as a present to the mother * 
of Ting-gau. Cariy that silk to her from me, and say that 
I trust she will accept the unworthy gift.” 

Mei-Mei, somewhat relieved from her worst fears and 
glad to escape from her new master’s presence, returned 
again to the house and was conducted by another slave 
into a large ante-room richly furnished. Here she was told 
to wait while her mistress was informed of her arrival. 
Mei-Mei stood like a statue of despair and listened to the 
slave’s voice saying— 

“Exalted one, the new slave is without, craving 
audience.” 

A moment later , Mei-Mei found herself facing—not a 
dreaded mistress, but Er-Ku—her loved sister Er-Ku. The 
precious silk was dropped, and the two long-parted sisters 
rushed into each other’s arms and wept for very joy, Er-Ku 
vowing that the sister so strangely restored to her should 
never again leave her side. 

This was how the great God of the foreigners set aside 
Mei-Mei’s prayer, yet saved her from a dreaded fate. 


* Wives always called by name of son. 









HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 



\ His is the first of four 
papers in which I have 
undertaken to offer the readers 
of The Girl’s Own Paper a 
few suggestions on “ How to 
Write.” 

The more homely and fami¬ 
liar part of the subject comes 
naturally at the beginning. 
For it is not every girl who 
has to write essays, and cer¬ 
tainly it is not every girl who 
tries her hand at poetry and 
fiction ; but every girl writes 
letters. In f act, the occupation is so 
ordinary that it may seem absurd to 
treat it seriously in an article of this 
kind. 

Carlyle, who has dignified many 
apparently trivial facts of life with the 
language that expresses their inmost 
meaning, said— 

“ It is the greatest invention man has ever made ; this of 
marking down the unseen thought that is in him by written 
characters.” 

Have my readers ever thought of this when they scribble 
their long letters to their friends, or write “ duty letters ” 
them ? rt aS poss ^ e > to those who have the right to expect 

To me, there is always something grave and significant 
about .the posting of a letter. One moment, the written 
sheet in its envelope is your own ; the frailest thing that can 
- , most easily crushed and destroyed ; a nothing, without 
power for good or ill. You slip it into an orifice "and what 
was mute and powerless has become vocal and strong- 
your word has gone from you, and not all the wealth, the 
energy, the prayers at your command, can recall it. It is a 
solemn symbol of the eternal consequence of human actions. 

“Nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

• Nor all your tears wash out a word of It.” 

I have known a girl plead with passionate tears for the re- 
s oration of a letter she had just cast out of her own control. 

AI she had in the world she would cheerfully have given to 
.get it back, but the humiliating scene was of no avail • it 
was gone beyond the possibility of recall. 

Is not this rather a grim way of treating a subject so light 

Tn C tE^ m r n uf aC ! ? r Yet lt does 110 harm t0 remember that 
in the shghtest of everyday actions there may dwell a 
hidden Significance. J 

Letter-writing, then, has a serious side. Tremendous 
issues may depend on pen and paper. A whole life’s 
happiness, and the happiness of other lives as well mav 
be mined by one letter! And, even apart from these 
gra -ltf considerations, repentance is not rare for hurried lines 
scribbled in a passion and posted before the writer has had 
time to cool down. Words spoken in anger, wrong though 
they may be, carry with them half their own excuse ; the 
speaker is seen to be over-excited, and her apology when it 
comes, is readily received and understood. But an angry 
or imkind letter! It is read, with no obvious heat on fh£ 
“ th “ r , s P a .^ v ' slb, y to explain it. It comes probably at the 
uncomfoitab'e hourof breakfast, and strikes with cold rage • 
the bitter words on paper look far more bitter than thev 
sound if spoken. The Latin proverb is significant : 7 

Litera scriftta ma.net , verbum ut inane fierit. 

“ The written word remains, the spoken word passesav.-ay.” 


And there the written word does remain, at every hour of 
the day reiterating its harshness and unkindness with un¬ 
qualified seventy ! Probably the writer has Cg since 
recoveied from her irritation, and regrets having expressed 
t, but she has given it an existence separate from herself- 
to w ound proc almin ^ Itselfln her absence, and never ceases 

I he late Anthony Trollope, whose stories deserve to be 
lemembered, once advised anyone who felt himself justly 
provoked to write an angiy letter and place it in his' desk 
fnIln tW r! 1 - y " f0 i 11 - hours - Let an y exasperated girl-reader 

ihe wil| h Wi a m V1C ?V flv a g the end of the time prescribed 
he will feel thankful that her angiy letter is safely in her 
own control, and powerless to hurt 7 

I( J^ [ecollect—and not only with regard to angry 

written - y ° Ur uns P° ke " word is your servant, your 
written word is your master! ^ 

i J b ' S exordium may seem to be turning into an article on 

! k iS time t0 ,0 ° k at ano ^her 

lt ay i , h ™^ s °! 1le dlfficult passage in life ; and in any case 
nfil k dd - t0 the P leasure of all those who arc connected 
with the writer. But «‘ a good letter ’’ is not by any means 
a stiff and polished production. 

tion’and ttL Chan?ed ' ^hen P os tage was a considera- 

care nnrl U 616 rar6 ’ dle y were composed with great 
care and were, as a general rule—though not ahvaysL] ess 

of°e to-s° U “ Tn " °r W are - 1Jr Guid « to the composition 
or Jetteis, The Polite Letter-Writer,” and so forth did 

dav Se6 We nd ‘ culo V s as they would seem at the present 
day. Since modern letters are thrown off so readily, people 
aie peihaps apt to rush to the other extreme and forget 

manet n ° W ** ^ * iS P ° Ssib ' e that “ litera ™4ta 

What, then, are the characteristics of a “ good letter ” ? 

actual f o ™ aP n„a 0t unnecessary to say a word as to the 
actual ioim and mechanism of “the letter” TLp 

numerous requests for criticism of handwriting sent to 

the importance o?t°his. Seem t0 Sh ° W that gir ' S are alive to 
A good hand should alw’ays be founded upon an exauisife 
c ?P p er-plate ” acquired in childhood, with the turns and 
capital letteis properly formed. Upon this stiffness of 
perfection comes the light and careless touch that marks 
the individuality; but alas for the writer who attempts this 
caieless freedom before the mechanical perfection of the 
copy-book is won 1 To illustrate the less by the greater 
the same thing may be observed in drawing. 7 The^broken 
imperfect line of the child, as Ruskin points out, becomes 
.Aadually firm, severe, decided; but, “before he becomes -i 
perfect artist, this severity and decision will again be 
exchanged for a light and careless stroke,” differmo- f rom 
the imperfect line of childhood only by the consurnn am 
effect wrought out by apparently inadequate means. 

A good hand, therefore, must be founded upon stiff 
correctness of form, though it will stray far away from that 
when once the correctness is won. 

=hP,°r my mind ’ ?, h - e lar £ e scraw l which is, or was, fashion¬ 
able for women “m society” is fatal to the production of 
an interesting letter; it is obviously not meant for lengthv 
commumcatmn ; there is nothing intimate or flexible abo/t 
it, it is an unwieldy instrument. 

han - d I s w'°rth cultivating, and as youth is the 
time to cultivate it, I commend my readers to the task. I 
cannot bear to see a letter written on mean paper with 
pool ink and evidently a wretched pen. These “trifles” 
are not unimportant: they offend good taste and self- 
rospec^ even as disorderly, slovenly dfess offends it 
i im § by which I am expressing my personality should 

cannoTSl ^ pe ^' C s0 poor they 

cheap statnery 6 " 1 Wntln -?' materiala » these days of 
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And the pleasure of writing a free graceful hand, with 
th/mechanical accessories of the best, goes far towards 
the composition of a good letter. 

People who ought to know better sometimes spell inc 
rectly m letters ;' they omit the first personal pronoun ; they 
writ/ “ Your’s sincerely ’’ instead of “ Yours ; they use 
ucrly abbreviations such as “Dr. and Yours, etc. , 
they scent their paper with patchouli; they leave a maigin 
at the end instead of at the beginning of their lines ; they 
cross their pages; they put grey letters into white enve¬ 
lopes and vice versa; they fold their sheets inaccurately 
Girls who aspire to be good letter-writers, beware of doing 

a “l °hink S that n °the average French and German girl 
compares favourably with the average English girl as 
reo-aVds the external neatness of her correspondence. 

Granted, then, that the outward form, 01 body, of the 
letter is satisfactory, what about the soul that informs it 
It is rather difficult to say what constitutes a good letter 
writer. Some of the ablest people fail to represent their 
powers adequately in their letters. For instance, George 
Eliot’s letters appear often heavy and commonplace. 
Biographers are occasionally led away by admiration 
for their hero or heroine to publish a succession ot letters 
that are worthless, both as indications of character and as 

1U And"yet / 1 laboured composition in a letter is ent * rel y 
of place. “In letters, if anywhere, we look for the man, 

n °We r smile at recalling the “ Holiday Letters” that used 
to be written at the end of each term in private schools . 

“My Dear Parents,— The approaching holiday season 
brings with it the agreeable duty of reporting to you my 
progress in the pleasant plains of knowledge, 
or words to that effect, heralded this document. Little 
children usually begin their early letters, “ I hope you are 
auite well.” I have often smiled at the words painfully 
traced in enormous round-hand, and wished the dear 
writer would husband all his energy in writing of himself, 
for by the time the end of that sentence was reached 1 little 
power or space was left to say anything else| Children of 
a larger growth should avoid commonplaces or writing to 
order ” The chief characteristic of a really good letter of 
the intimate kind is spontaneity. And yet the spontaneity 
must be tempered ; it must not degenerate into slovenliness 

01 The firs/thing to think about in correspondence is. what 
you have to tell your friend; the second thing is, how 
tell it in the most interesting way. 

There are two methods of telling or describing anything: 
one in bare outlines ; the other in graphic touches which 
make the statement vivid. Take, for exam^e, this senten 
from a letter of the poet Covvper tc. Lady^Hesketii^m t 


rom a ietier in me ijuu ——j - . / , • 

n May: “We have blooming scenes under wintry skies, 
/ith icy blasts to fan them.” A picture is immediately 
conjured up by this touch. The effect of the oidinary 
statement, “ We are having cold weather for the time of 
year ’ ’ would be meagre in comparison. 

} The correspondence of the power of expression with fact 
_swift and true as the flash of the electric needle—is what 

m The powe/o/describing fact and incident dramatically, 
so that others shall see with your eyes, hear with your ears, 

lb irfthose periods of painful separation, which enter into 
most lives, this power of letter-writing comes as an un- 

SP i a had e on 0 ce C to part from a dear friend who went to 
Australia, soon, it was hoped, to return. _ She married, and 
remained there, to my loss, but ever since her ^TTrief 
twenty years ago—through the time of her happy, br e 
married^ life, her desolate widowhood—her letters have 
regularly come. Our lives have already been set far apart 
for twi cl as long a space of time as that in which they were 
near together, but our friendship grows and flourishes : we 
are dearer to each other than of yore. For she writes 
wonderful letters, not only affording a graphic desci lption 


of her immediate surroundings, but admitting me loto her 
closest intimacy. I know how the march of events affects 
her- what books she reads and enjoys; how her thought 
orows ; how she sympathises in my joy and sorrow ; and 
how her heart regards the solemn mysteries that lie beyond 
our ken. Each letter, in fact, gives me herself. 

Another friend—a school companion of my early youth 
whom I dearly loved—married and went abroad We parted 
with acute suffering on both sides ; I knew at the time that 
I should lose her, for our correspondence never flourished. 
The news of her death a few years later came with added 
sorrow because we had missed so much of one another. 

Life at best, is short; it is worth while carefully to tend 
and preserve all.that links us together ; to keep ‘ in touch 
though we are out of sight. ,, , 

Some people feel a difficulty in expressing themselves 
freely in a letter. This should not be when friendship, 
close and warm, exists, and probably only a 
and the endeavour to put into words what is felt, will remove 
the constraint. At any rate, when absence renders personal 
communion impossible, it is important to cultivate this 
faculty for one’s own sake as well as the sake of others. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how the pen will sometimes 
become a magic talisman, an “ Open, Sesame ! to unlock 
the writer’s nature and reveal poweis of thought, o 
criticism, of emotion, hitherto only half suspected; these 
Sow in writing them down, until the “best self’ in every 
sense lies revealed. I have known an apparently stupid 
person become intelligent and eloquent in her letters and 
the intelligent woman excel herself, when writing freely to 
one who cares and understands. .... , ,. 

I always feel half ashamed to read intimate letters that 
are published after the death of the writers; but the 
Browning letters are certainly most exquisite examples of 
correspondence that reveals the inmost nature. Cowper s 

letters, in a lighter style, are charming. Here is another 
extract from one to Lady Hesketh. As an expression of 
welcome, natural, easy, and cordial, it is delightlu 

“ Olney, February 9, 1786. 

“My Dearest Cousin,— I have been impatient to tell 
you that I am impatient to see you again. I shall hear 
your voice! We shall take walks together! I will show 
you my prospects, the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and its 
banksf everything that I have described. I anticipate the 
pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a part 
of it at this moment. Talk not of an inn . Mention it 
for your life ! My dear, I will not let you come till the end 
of May or beginning of June, because before that time my 
greenhouse will not be ready to receive us. I line it with 
mats and spread the floor with mats; and there Y°“ *hal| 
sit with a bed of mignonette at your side and a hedge of 
honeysuckle, roses, and jasmine; and I will make you a 
bouquet of myrtle every day.” 

Daughters who are from any cause—school life or 
marria|e—severed from their parents, little know how dear 
their letters are; they should never grudge them to the 
home people. And when the family breaks up as families 
S it is important still to live, as far as possible abreast 
of each other’s lives. It is a thousand pities to let 
dolence or other occupations, or slackness, or the thought 
“ I cannot be always scribbling,” prevent the keeping up 
of this intercourse, which mainly falls to the lot of ’^°™ e J 1 ; 

Of course the charm of family correspondence depends 
on the power to write pleasantly. Some people excel in the 
art of saying the most irritating things they can find , they 
rush to tell you bad news, or gossip, or give you disagree¬ 
able advice, and you dislike the very look of their hand¬ 
writing. Any delicate crisis in life is hopelessly maired if 
thev blunder into it with pen and ink. 

Much of the courtesy of life depends upon thc POwe r t 
use the pen with grace and appropriateness. There are 
certain forms to be observed in social intercourse which it 
is perhaps scarcely within my province to insist upon, such 
1S ti ie speedy answering of invitations, the writing to 
hostess immediately after a visit, and so forth: no girl 
should neglect these laws of behaviour. 

Never allow indolence or a habit of procrastination to 
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interfere with the payment of such social debts ; and do not 
—O do not—use post-cards for anything save the briefest 
and most informal of messages ! I have known real offence 
given by a message of thanks for a present, sent on a post¬ 
card. Do not grudge time spent in writing kind and 
gracious words; put them inside an envelope, and do not 
send them forth for all the world to see. 

“ Nobody reads post-cards ! ” Is that true ? 

A member of my family sent a post-card to an intimate 
friend one summer Friday, saying, “Come and spend a 
long day in the garden to-morrow.” 

When the card arrived—delayed in the post—there was 
written across it in a strange hand— 

“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

Somebody had read the message—and read it wrono- 
But the incident contains a lesson. c> * 

It is not a sufficient excuse for delinquencies in corre¬ 
spondence just to say, “ Oh, I hate letter-writing! ” or “ 1 
am a wretched correspondent. ” “ On aime a faire ce ou'on 
fa? : t teen, says the French proverb; and a “ o- 00 d letter- 
writer ” generally enjoys the exercise of her power. 


,, ^ ho L can esdma te the influence of a wise letter, sent at 
the right moment, to aid and cheer ? 

If any of my readers, in their way through life, see 
tiouble or perplexity they think they could'" help by a 
written word, let them not resist the prompting to set pen 
to paper; to write their very best, and they may find they 
have done more good than they can estimate. Those who 

And - bewl dered °, r P er Plexed, will owe them gratitude. 

And those m sorrow, whatever they may think at first, do 
feel then- load lightened by the sympathy of friends. 

The writing of letters of condolence is not merelv a 
fn C t!frn dUt Ti : V S f friend 'y office tha t comes to every one 

onlv ThatTvifl b6 t f t0 d ° 11 is t0 seek for a few words 
onl}, that will set forth one s own grief and sympathy; not 

to vvrfh^l r ? asons for the mystery of loss and bereavement; 
to unte, in fact, from the heart. 

lact, unselfishness, and the power of living in the lives 

thpiTi T these help to make a good letter-writer, even as 

charm P t0 bm d Up a character of womanly grace and 

Lily Watson. 



A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By MRS. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thurston House, the abode of the Rendell family 
was one of those curiously-constructed houses which 
are only to be met with in old-fashioned neighbour- 
hoods. It stood directly on the high road, a big grey 
building- which could boast of no architectural beauty 
and which indeed presented a somewhat cheerless 
aspect with its wire blinds and tall straight windows. 
A gaunt, town-like house—such was the impression 
made upon the casual passer-by, but appearances are 
apt to be deceptive, and that same stranger would have 
speedily altered his impression if he had been taken 
round the garden to view the other side of the house. 
It was almost impossible to believe in such a different 
aspect. From one side, a busy high road, strings of 
cyclists, char a bancs driving past, bearing parties of 
brawling trippers, clouds of dust, the echo of the 
drivers horns, and the continued whirl of wheels ; and 
on the other deep bay windows stretching out on to 
a lawn of softest green, winding paths shaded with 
grand old trees, and, beyond all, a meadow stretching 
down to the riverside, where punt and canoe stood 
waiting in happy proximity- and clumps of bamboos 
flourished in Eastern-like luxuriance. 

“Our country house,” the girls called the rooms 


facing south, “ Our town house,” those at the front • 
but though they adored the garden, and spent every 
a vailable moment out of doors, the busy high road 
still held an attraction of its own. Mrs. Rendell had 
her own entertaining rooms at the back of the house 
but the girls were faithful to the little porch chamber 
which had been their property since childhood—a 
quaint little den built over the doorway, and with a 
window at each of the three sides, through which an 
extended view was afforded of the comings and goine-s 
of the neighbourhood. 

“ \ T i ove th js dear little bower,” sighed Lilias senti¬ 
mentally. “There’s something so quaint and old- 
world about it. I feel like Elaine in her turret-chamber 
looking out upon the great wide world.” 

“And it’s such sport watching the people pass 
especially on rainy days when the wind is high, and 
they are trying to hold up their dresses and carry an 
umbrella and half-a-dozen parcels at the same time! ” 
cried Nan with a relish. “ Last Saturday was the very 
worst day of the year, and all the good housewives 
went past to shop. Chrissie and Agatha and I 
arranged for a prize to go to the one who guessed 
rightly who would have the muddiest boots. It was 
lovely watching them ! Old Mrs. Rowe, clutching her 
dress in front and showing all her ankles, while 
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at the back it was trailing on the ground; Mrs. 
Smith, stalking like a grenadier, with a skimpy skirt 
and snow-shoes a yard long ; dear, sweet little Mrs. 
Bruce, as neat as ever, with not a single. splash, 
and Mrs. Booth, splattered right up to her waist, with 
boots as white as that rag. I had her name on my 
paper, so I got the prize and spent it in caramels. 1 m 
setting rather tired of caramels—I’ve had such a run 
dn them lately. I must turn on to something else ior 

a *“ You are getting too old to eat sweets, Nan,” said 
Lilias severely. “You ought to set the children a 
better example. If all the money you spend at the 
confectioner’s was put together, you would be surprised 
to find how much it was. And it’s bad for your teeth 
to eat so much sugar. Why don’t you save up, and put 

it to some really good use ? ” . 

“Such as frilling, and ribbons, and combs for the 
hair” suggested Nan sliv, rolling her eyes at the 
younger girls, who chuckled in the consciousness that 
Lilias had got her answer this time at least, since every¬ 
one knew well how her pocket-money went! What 
is your idea of something useful, my dear . w e d be 
pleased to take into consideration any scheme which 
you may have to propose, but, in its present form the 

suggestion is somewhat vague.’ 

“Mv dear child, you know as well as I do that there 
are a hundred different ways. The only difficulty is to 
choose.” Lilias stared out of the window, trying hard 
to cudgel up one idea out of the specified hundred, in 
case she should be pressed still further. I hat was the 
worst of Nan, she always persisted upon pushing a 
subject to the end., “ You—er—you might help the 
poor of the parish ! ” 

“ Tust what we do! I heard the Vicar say myself 
that Mrs. Evans u r as a striving little woman who ought 
to be supported. If we took away our custom — 


“ I mean the really poor. Mrs. Evans would not 
shut up shop for the want of your threepenny-pieces, 
but the mission at Sale is always short of funds. _ If you 
had a collecting box you could send in a subscription at 

Christmas. ,, t , i 

“ ‘ The Misses Margaret, Elsa, Agatha, and Christabel 
Rendell—four and sixpence halfpenny,’ ” quoted Chrissie 
derisively. She marched across the room, and stationed 
herself with her back to the fire, her thin face looking 
forth from a cloud of hair, an expression of dignified 
disdain curling her lips. “ How important it sounds 
to be sure ! It’s all very well talking about saving up, 
Lilias, but it’s not so easy to do with sixpence a week, 
and birthdays every month, and Christmas presents, 
and pencils, and indiarubbers, and always seeing fresh 
things in the shop-windows that you want to buy. It s 
not that I wouldn’t like to help; if I had a sovereign 
I’d give it at once, but I won’t be put down in the list 
for eighteenpence, and that’s all I could save if I tried 
from now to Christmas. I gave a threepenny-bit to old 
‘ Chairs to mend ’ only last Saturday, and one the week 
before to a woman who was begging. I am most 
charitably disposed! ” 

“So am I,” agreed Agatha—“ especially when its 
cold Rags wouldn’t be so bad in summer, but they 
must be awfully draughty in winter. And I spend less 
in sweets than any of the others because my teeth ache. 
I’ve often wished we could do something for the 
mission ; but I’m so poor, and I sha’n’t get any goose 
money till autumn. I wish we could think of some plan 
bv which we could make some more. Chrissie and 1 
are always talking about it. There seem so few ways m 
which girls of fourteen can make money. We thought 


of writing and asking the editor of the employment 
column; but mother laughed at us, and said it was 
nonsense. It’s not nonsense to us ! ” 

“If we could only have a sale of work,” said Lilias 
slowly. She was still staring dreamily out _ of the 
window and hardly realised what she was saying, but 
the other four girls turned sharply towards each other, 
and a flash of delight passed from one pair of eyes to 
the other. 

“ Ah — h ! ” sighed Elsie. 

“ Splendiferous ! ” cried Nan. 

“ How simp-lay love-lay! ” drawled Christabel, with 
the languid elegance of manner for which she was 
distinguished, and Agatha beamed broadly all over her 
good-humoured face, oblivious of the sufferings of the 
poor in the prospect of her own amusement. 

“What fun we should have ! I’d bake the cakes and 
manage the refreshment stall! Tea and coffee, three¬ 
pence a cup ; lemonade, fourpence; fruit salad, sixpence 

a plate! ” . . 

“ I’d sell toffee in tins, and have a pm-cushion 
table, and make every single soul I know give me a 

contribution.” * T 

“I’d give my new oak bracket. No, it s too big. I 
couldn’t spare that, but I’d carve something else, and 
make little brass trays and panels. ‘ High art stall: Miss 
Margaret Rendell. All objects of bigotry and virtue 
to be handed over to her,’ and don’t you forget it! ” 

“ I’ll take visitojs out in the punt at threepence a 
head. I’m so stupid that I can’t do any work, but the 
idea is mine, and that ought to count lor something, 
said Lilias, and a vision rose before her eyes of a slim 
white figure gracefully handling the pole as the punt 
glided down the stream. Punting was a most becoming 
occupation ; on the whole she could not have hit on a 
pleasanter manner of helping the cause. “ I daresay I 
shall make quite a lot of money! ” she added cheerfully, 
and her sisters laughed with the half-indulgent, hall- 
derisive laughter with which they were accustomed to 
greet Lilias’s sayings. She was so sweetly unconscious 
of her own selfishness, and looked so pretty as she 
turned her big bewildered eyes from one to the othei 
that they had not the heart to disturb her equanimity. 

“The punt is a good idea,” admitted Nan, “for 
people are always pleased to go on the river, and we 
must turn all our advantages to account. A garden 
sale, that’s what we must have ! Little tables dotted 
about the lawn beneath Japanese umbrellas; tea in a 
tent, and seats under the trees. We can use all the 
properties that mother keeps for her garden-parties, and 
make it just as pretty and attractive as can be. 1 
shouldn’t wonder if we made a lot of money, for we 
shall be so original and ingenious. People are so 
stupid in this world. I always feel I could do things so 
much better myself. Who wants to go to a stuffy old 
bazaar in the Mission Room ? No one does ! They go 
from a sense of duty. Mother groans, and says, Oh, 
dear, if I could only give a subscription and be done 
with it! More cosies and chairbacks ! I’ve a drawer 
full already ! ’ And bazaar things are hideous ! Father 
gave me ten shillings to spend at the Christmas sale, 
and I wandered round and round like a lost sheep, and 
couldn’t see a single thing that I wanted. In the 
end I bought a cover for Bradshaw. It wasn’t a bit 
useful, for I never have a Bradshaw; but it was the 
nicest thing I saw. Now, let us solemnly resolve not to 
have anything on our stalls that will not reflect credit on 
our judgment. Nothing ugly, nothing useless, nothing 
vulgar- 


Tlgcll T J 

“ Impossible, my dear! Can’t be managed. It s the 




law of nature that the kindest-hearted people have the 
least taste. I don’t know why it should be so, but it is, 
and J 11 prove it to you. If we announced that we were 
going to have a sale of work and asked for contributions 
who would be the first people to respond ? ” Christabel 
thrust out her left hand and began checking off the 
fingers with dramatic emphasis. “Miss Ross, Mrs. 
Hudson, Mary Field, old Jane Evans. ‘ So pleased to 
near that the dear children are interesting themselves in 
the welfare of their poor brothers and sisters, and I’ve 
brought round a few wool mats as a little expression of 
•sympathy! —that’s Mrs. Ross! Then Mary Ann would 
hobble up with a parcel wrapped up in a handkerchief, 
and kiss us all twice over, and say, ‘ I’ve brought round 
a piece of my own fancy work, lovies, as a contribution 
for your sale. My sight is not what it used to be, and 
its difficult to get the material one would like in this 
little place; but shaded silks always look well, and 
1 made the fringe myself out of odd pieces of wool ’ 
And that s not the worst 1 Mrs. Hudson would paint 
) ill rushes on cream-pots, and forget-me-nots on tarn- 
bounties, and come round bristling with importance. ‘ I 
always find fancy work is overdone at sales, so I thought 
a little of my hand-painting would be acceptable 1 No 
one needs more than a dozen cosies, but everyone 
is glad of an extra tambourine 1 ’ It’s so easy to talk 
my dear, but what could you do when it came to the 

pTeased ” TherC § n0thing for il but to smile, and look 

“ I should say politely, but firmly, that I could not find 
i in my heart to deprive them of such treasures— 
that with so many deserving objects craving support 
it wouM be pure selfishness on our part to monopolise 
all the good things! Such munificence was far far 
more than we deserved, and would they kindly send 
a little cake instead. They would be delighted, for 
they are everlastingly giving to some mission or other 
and, are always in a rush to get work finished. But I 
don t propose to let things reach such a climax. I 
wouldn t hurt their dear old feelings for the world, so 
we will say at once that we want cake and fruit, and we 
shall get the very best of its kind. We must fix our 
date for the strawberry season, for the human heart is 
desperately wicked, and people will gladly pav sixpence 
to sit under trees and eat strawberries and cream when 
wild horses wouldn’t drag twopence out of them for a 

KBmLS?' 01 we s '“"' mi beM ’ ,ith 

"t wi*? 8 fi , ne! . But it; won,t be fine—it will pour!” 
said Elsie gloomily, and wagged her head in the hope¬ 
less manner of one who lias tasted deeply of the world 
and knew its hollowness by heart. If there was -by 
chance a cheerful and a melancholy view to be taken on 
any subject, Elsie invariably chose the melancholy one, 
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and gloated over it with ghoulish enjoyment. She was 
never so happy as when she was miserable—as an 
rishman would have had it—and hugged the convic¬ 
tion that she was “ unappreciated ” by her family, and 
a victim of fate. She shed tears over “ Misunder¬ 
stood in the solitude of her chamber, and cultivated 
an expression of patient martyrdom as most fitted for 
her condition. Occasionally she forgot herself so far 
as to be quite cheery and playful, but her feelings were 
so ultra-sensitive that they were bound to be wounded 
by some thoughtlessness on the part of her sisters 
before many hours were over, when she would remember 
her own unhappiness, and roam away by herself to the 

“f,™ of , the , §; arden to apostrophise the heavens 
and pity her hard lot. “ It will be sure to pour I It 
always does pour when we want to do anything! ” she 
declared, upon which Nan threw her book into the air 
an <! 11 a S ain with a dexterous movement. 

r lddle-de-dee ! It’s going to be a bright, glorious 
summer day, with just enough sun to be warm and 
not enough to be hot, and just enough wind to be 
cool and not enough to be cold. And the grass is 
going to be dry and the strawberries ripe, and all the 
pretty ladies and gentlemen are going to drive over from 
miles and miles around, and spend so much money that 
they will have none left to take them home. What is 
the use of croaking? If things go wrong, it’s bad 
enough to have to bear them at the time, but until then 
imagination is our own, and we will make the most of it. 
ft will not pour, my dear Raven, so don’t let me hear 
you say so again 1 Make up your mind that this sale is 

going to be a success, and try to bear it as well as 
you can. 

Elsie looked up at the corner of the ceiling, and 
arched her eyebrows in resigned and submissive 
fashion. When the rain did come—as of course it 
w ould, when all the fancy work was drenched and the 
pretty dresses spoiled—the girls would remember her 
prophecy, and be compelled to acknowledge its correct- 
ness; but till tnen she would suffer in silence and refuse 
to be drawn into vulgar argument. So she determined, 
at feast, but a fieiy temptation assailed her in the form 
of another objection, so unanswerable that it was not in 
human nature to resist hurling it at the heads of her 
companions. 

“ I hope you are right, I am sure ; but all the same it 
is rather early in the day to make arrangements. You 
?£;. couatln g without your host. How can you tell 
at all? 1 ” 1 ^ W1 COnSent to let }' ou have the sale 

And at that the listeners hung their heads and were 
silent, for it was indeed useless to build castles unless 
they were first assured of this foundation. 

{To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


medical. 
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HerMIA.—G erman measles is not a variety of ordinary measles nor h is 
it any connection with that affection. One attack of measles confers 
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not confer the slightest immunity from German measles German 
meas es frequently attacks adults, and is extremely infectious^ It ft 
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'Cep the nails too short. The nails ought to project beyond the most 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ERICA Raeburn— Small teacups are used at afternoon tea. Knives 
are unnecessary unless, as in some houses-where it is a real meal and 
butter is served—excepting one for cutting a cake. I lie teapot and 
cups, etc., are placed on a tray, and the scones, buttered toast, biscuits 
etc., arc placed on a portable appliance, with three little shelves and 
a handle at the top, or in some cases, a light wickerwork or cane table 
is used, for both the tea-tray on the top and the cakes below, and on 
out-folding shelves at each side, which is the cheapest arrangement. 
Sometimes a pretty cloth is laid on a small table-for 
plates. It is desirable to supply very small tables and so-ca cd 
If milking stools,” for people sitting at a distance from a larger table, 
on which they can stand their cups. 

L.—We think that amongst the most acceptable articles flat can_be 
sent to our friends engaged in the war to put down the rebellion and 
end the tyranny in South Africa arc small and inexpensive articles 
such as the following-. Indelible pencils and rougliish letter-cards 
the pencils do not suit glazed paper—pocket-handkerchiefs, boot laces 
(leather), tins of barley-sugar and chocolate, tobacco and briaiwood 
pipes, safety pins, pins, needles, and strong cotton, ^ld buttons 
(bone ones)i knitted woollen socks, cholera belts, and scarfs (the belts 
and scarfs may be in crochet-work), also tooth-brushes. The bariey- 
sugar and chocolate-sticks we put in long round biscuit-tins, lo these 
things we add the little Gospels (bound in cloth), of which you can 
get a dozen for a shilling, sold by the R. T. S. and the Sunday School 
Union. Small almanacks with leaves for a diary are also inexpensive 
and very acceptable. How to pack and to send such parcels we hare 
already given full instructions. 


SHAMROCK.—It would be difficult for you to do so, under your circum¬ 
stances, without applying for assistance at the Herald s Co l lege,T>een 
Victoria Street, E.C. But you should give all.the data you can 
obtain—your county, etc.—and look through and ^ riotes from 
Burke’s 'Landed Gentry , if you can find your name there. Also it 
would be wise to inquire at the Herald s College the cost of making 
researches,, as it is, we believe, a rather expensive undertaking, 
especially under the circumstances you name. People often take a 
good name for a common one who have no hereditary right to it, or 
they cannot prove an ancestor’s legitimacy, and after two or three 
generations it is hard to discover their claims to having attached 
themselves to an ancient patrician family. . ' . ... ,, f 

Goi DEN HAIR, aged fourteen, inquires, Do you think it suitable tot 
me to take walks after dark with a young man unknown to my 
parents ? ” We think you can need no answer to such a question. 
You must have known 'that it was not right to do so, and that your 
parents would have disapproved of such walks, especially *\attei dark, 
or you would not have acted thus and kept them in ignorance of your 
conduct. Wash your hair with the “ shampoo powders, to be had at 
any chemist’s, or else use an egg in the usual way. . 

Tack AND Till. —It is difficult to tell you where to go in Pans, although 
hotels and pensions aboimd. We know friends who found them¬ 
selves lodged comfortably and inexpensively at the house of the 
Pasteur Ducliemin, 75, Rue des Batignoiles. Write to him and 

Fatherless Lassie. —Yours is another of those questions to which we 
seem to reply in vain. Our readers should consult the Index which is 
supplied to every volume. We think it probable that you gather the 
flowers when wet or overblown. 


THE SUN’S CHIDING. 


By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 



WHEN the snow first falls on the pines, 

They are so proud, 

And of their new-white beauty boast 

In tones so loud, ; 

That the Sun who hears, doth decide 
That this fault he must softly chide. 

But he waits for a day or two; 

For he is kind, 

And doth not wish to spoil their joy, 

And would not mind 

So greatly, if the larches near 
Could not so plainly see and hear. 

For, being of a different growth 
And not so strong, 

They cannot on their branches keep 
The snow so long; 

And so they feel a little sore 
And grumble that they have not more. 

Now the Sun who hath been waiting, 

Seizes his chance 
To attract the pines’ attention 
With winning glance ; 

And he tells them some curious tales 
Of mountains, of forests and vales, 

Of flowers and birds and blossoms, 

Of flowers that peep, 

Of creatures that move fantastic, 

Of things that creep. 

And the pines will wond’ring listen, 

And with radiant pleasure glisten. 

They wait till the Sun hath ended, 

And then they break 
Into gay applause and laughter, 

Until they shake 

(Like finest fairy powder found) 

Every trace of snow to the ground. 
***** 

This is the gentle kindly way 
The Sun doth chide ; 

But in this, as in all he doeth, 

A good doth bide, 

For the snow which he caused to tall 
Now adds to earth’s warm winter-shawl. 
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CHAPTER III. 

After dinner that evening the six girls were assembled 
in the drawing-room, and little Mrs. Rendell sat in 


their midst on a low chair drawn up in the centre 
of the fireplace. A grey silk dress fitted closely to the 
lines of her tiny figure, two minute little slippers were 


“MRS. RENDELL SMILED, AND LAID A GENTLE HAND ON THE GIRL’S CHEEK.” 
All rights reserved .] ** 
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placed upon the fender, and the diamonds flashed on 
her fingers as she held up a fan to protect her face 
from the blaze. She looked ridiculously young and 
pretty to be the mother of those six big girls, and a 
stranger looking in at the scene would have put her 
down as a helpless little creature, too meek and gentle to 
cope with such heavy responsibilities. But the stranger 
would have been mistaken. 

“ Mother darling,” said Christabel insinuatingly, 
“ granting always that you are the kindest and most 
amiable of mothers, do you happen to feel in an extra 
special angelic temper this evening ? ” 

. “ An ‘ oh - certainly - my - darlings - do - whatever-you - 
please’ temper !” chimed in Nan sweetly; “because if 
you do-” 

“ I hope I shall never be so forgetful of my duties 
as to say anything so indiscreet,” replied Mrs. Rendell 
firmly. “ Margaret, your hair is tumbling down again ! 
Kneel down, and let me fasten it for you at once ! ” 

Nan knelt down meekly, her roguish face on a level 
with her mother’s, and the brown coils were twisted 
and hair-pinned together with, swift.decided fingers.. 

“ You must do it like this—do you see !—tighter, 
closer, more firmly ! ” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ It’s disgraceful that a big girl like you—a girl of 
nearly eighteen—should not be able to do her own hair ! ” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ You wouldn’t like to be known as the girl with the 
untidy hair, I suppose, or to have a collapse ot this sort 
in church or in the street ? ” 

“ No, mother.” 

“Then p'ay, my dear, be more careful. Don’t let me 
have to speak again.” 

“ I’ll try, mother. A rough head, but a loving heart! 
You might kiss me now and say you’re sorry, for you 
stuck two hair-pins right into my scalp, and I never 
winced ! ” 

Mrs. Rendell smiled, and laid a gentle hand on the 
girl’s cheek. For one moment her dignified airs 
seemed to vanish, and nothing but motherly tenderness 
shone in her eyes, but the next she drew herself up 
again, stiff as a little poker, and said lightly— 

“ Nonsense, nonsense ! Get up, child, and don’t be 
ridiculous ! Sit on that high chair, and don’t stoop ! 
1 can’t endure to see a young girl lounging on a couch. 
What is this new scheme that you wish to ask me about 
to-night ? ” 

“Mother dear, you know you like us to be charit¬ 
able ! You are always preaching—er, I mean impressing 
upon us—that we ought to remember the poah,” said 
Christabel, standing up as stiff as a grenadier, and 
smiling at her mother in her most ingratiating manner. 
Mrs. Rendell would have died rather than acknowledge 
a special weakness towards any member of her flock ; 
but as a matter of fact her youngest-born possessed a 
power of wheedling favours which none of her sisters 
could boast, and was herself agreeably conscious of the 
fact and fond of putting it to the test. “ I am sure you 
will approve of our scheme, and feel pleased with us for 
thinking of it. It’s for the Mission. We thought of 
getting up a little sale among ourselves, and giving the 
proceeds towards the funds.” 

“It is so little that we can give, but if we devote our 
time and strength-” murmured Lilias prettily. 

“ It all adds up when you put it together,” said 
practical Agatha, “ and you can stick on such awful 
prices. C-hrissie and I thought we might have the 
refreshments and a pin-cushion stall, and set out little 
tables on the lawn.” 


“Such jolly fun!” gushed Nan, “Everyone would 
come; and we would have games, and sports, and sails 
in the boats, and something to pay wherever they went. 
The young ones would stay after the others had gone 
to eat up the strawberries, and we would have pounds 
and pounds to give to the secretary.” 

“Of strawberries?” queried Mrs. Rendell coldly. 
“ Your English, Nan, is painful to hear. I think I 
shall write down some of your sentences and give them 
to you to parse. Then perhaps you may realise how 
they sound! A sale for the Mission! That is an 
ambitious idea. How do you propose to get together 
enough work to fill a single stall, much less three 
or four ? ” 

“There are five months before July, and we would 
work like niggers all the time. Nan would carve, we 
would sew, all our friends would help, and we would 
make money by tea and refreshments. Really and 
truly, we could do very well if you would only say 
‘ Yes.’ ” 

“And we should so enjoy it! It’s horrid having 
nothing to look forward to, and if there was this in 
prospect we should be busy and occupied, and the wet 
days wouldn’t seem half so long ! ” 

“ Now let us understand each other,” said Mrs. 
Rendell briskly. “Is this scheme proposed for your 
own amusement, or for the good of the Mission ? One 
says one thing, one another, and I can’t make up my 
mind whether I am asked to consent to a charity or to a 
novel form of garden-party. I should like to have that 
point settled before we go any further. Are you thinking 
of yourselves or your neighbours ? ” 

Silence. The sisters looked at one another askance. 
Elsie sighed and shook her head, Agatha flushed to the 
roots of her hair, only Nan retained her composure, 
and said daringly— 

“ Both, mother. We began by saying that we should 
like to give a contribution, but we had so little money 
that it seemed hardly worth while sending it, and then 
the sale was suggested. The first idea was to help the 
Mission, but we did think that it would be good fun for 
ourselves as well ! There is no harm in that, is there ? 
You have said lots of times that you love cheerful givers, 
and it must be better to do a thing willingly than 
grumbling all the time. Do people who get up bazaars 
never think of the fun, and the dresses, and the meeting 
with their friends, but only just of the charity for which 
they are working ? Oh, mother, I don’t believe they 
do ! I’ve heard you say yourself-” 

“ Nan, Nan, Nan ! " 1 object to be quoted ! It is 
dreadful to have an audience of six girls swallowing 
every word, and bringing them up in judgment on the 
first convenient opportunity ! ” Mrs. Rendell showed 
her pretty teeth in a smile of amusement, and returned 
to the subject in hand with suspicious haste. “ Well, 
you are honest, at any rate, and so long as you keep the 
idea of helping others to the fore, and don’t allow it to 
be crowded, out by the thought of your own enjoyment, 
1 don’t see anything to object to in your scheme. No ; 
I don’t give my consent yet! You must think it over 
quietly for a week, and be quite sure of your own minds. 
A sale would involve more work than you think, for you 
will have to give up time and money, and do the thing 
thoroughly if you once take it in hand. 1 will.promise 
nothing to-night, for I wonder how many times you 
have come to me brimming over with enthusiasm about 
some new plan, and how often it has collapsed like a 
bubble in a couple of days ! You are such changeable 
.children ! ” 

“ Oh, mummy, come! Call things by their nice 
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names,” pleaded Nan. “ It’s not fickleness—it’s fertility 
of imagination ; it’s not a collapse—it’s only a fresh 
beginning ! But we really mean it this time," and you 
mean to say ‘ Yes',’ too. I know you do, so nothing 
now-remains but to talk it over "with Kitty in the 
morning.” 

“ Ah, yes ! Until Kitty has been consulted nothing 
can be called certain,” said Mrs. Rendell, smiling 
again, and as she spoke she lifted her head in a listening 
gesture, and pushed her stool from the fire. She had 
heard the opening of a door, and knew that her husband 
had finished his after-dinner cigar and was on his way 
to the drawing-room, and the next moment he appeared 
on the threshold, looked round the group by the fire, 
and threw himself in a chair by Nan’s side. 

“Well, Mops!” The big hand descended on the 
girl’s head, and.ruffled the locks which had been so 
carefully put in order, while she turned up her face with 
a beaming smile, for there was a special bond of union 
between herself and her father, and they aided and 
abetted each other in mischief like a couple of merry 
children. “ Well, Mops, how goes it ? What pranks 
have you been up to to-day ? ” 

“Oh, father, none at all. I’ve behaved beautifully, 
just like a real, grown-up lady! In the morning I 
pursued my avocations, and in the afternoon 1 went out 
calling, with light kid gloves and a card-case. Every¬ 
one was out but old Mrs. Reed, and you would have 
loved it if you could have heard us talk ! We discussed 
the weather in all its branches. Cold—dampy-cold—dry 
cold ; warm—close-warm—breezy warm ; hot, thundery 
hot, scorching. She told me.which of each she liked 
best, and which her poor dear mother had liked best; 
and I lingered on and on, hoping they would bring in 
tea, until at last I yawned so much that I was obliged 
to come away unfed. Then I had cold tea and scraps in 
the schoolroom, and we discussed charitable agencies.” 

“ Oh, Nan, Nan, this will never do ! You are getting 
altogether too civilised. I shall have no playmate left 
at this rate,” cried her father, laughing. “ Can’t you be 
satisfied with two grown-up daughters, mother, and 
leave Mops to me for a few years longer ? ” 

Mrs. Rendell tried to look shocked, a task which she 
found somewhat difficult when her husband was the 
offender, but if her eyes betrayed her, the elevated brows 
and pursed-up lips made a valiant show of disapproval. 

“ At eighteen ? She is past eighteen, remember. 
You don’t expect a girl of eighteen to run about in 
short skirts, with her hair down her back.” 

“ She would look much nicer! ” sighed Mr. Rendell, 
looking regretfully first at the long white skirt, and 
then at the coiled-up tresses. “ They grow up so 
quickly, Edith; I live in terror of having no children 
left—nothing but fashionable young ladies. One must 
give in to custom to a certain extent, 1 suppose, but I 
warn you frankly that Chrissie shall be the exception. 

Jt would break my heart to see Chrissie properly grown 
up. Chrissie shall always wear her hair down her 
back ! ” 

Christabel screwed m her eyes at him across the fire¬ 
place with a smile of mdulgent affection. He was so 
young, this dear old father! so ridiculously young, that 
his vagaries could not be treated with the severity they 
deserved. It was truest wisdom to take no notice, and 
lead the conversation to wiser topics. 

“Any news in the great world to-day, father?” she 
inquired airily. “ Any nice little bits of gossip to tell 
us ? We look forward to hearing your news, you know, 
as part of the day’s excitement.” 

“My news, indeed! Gossip, she calls it. If you 


had to provide for half-a-dozen daughters, Miss Chris¬ 
tabel, you wouldn’t find much time to spend in ‘ gossip.’ 
I go to town to work, and leave it to you at home to 
run round collecting the news of the neighbourhood. I 
know nothing. I hear nothing. Men don’t trouble 
themselves with gossip.” 

Seven long-drawn gasps of incredulity greeted this 
utterance ; seven pairs of eyes rolled involuntarily to the 
ceiling; seven heads wagged in accusation. 

“Oh, oh, oh ! Who goes on ’Change and is told the 
latest jokes ? Who goes to a cafe after lunch and 
smokes with his cronies ? Who has afternoon tea, and 
talks again ? Who travels every day with the same men 
in the train, and hears everything, every—single—tiny 
—-weeny snap of news that has happened within ten 
miles around ? ” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure. I don’t! ” 

“ Oh, oh! Who told us about Evan Bruce, and 
about Mabel’s engagement, and the robbery at the 
Priory, and—and ” 

“ For pity’s sake, stop talking all at once ! Take it in 
turns. Speak in pairs if you must, but not in a perfect 
orchestra. I didn’t know I had been the first to hear 
any of those thrilling incidents, but it was quite an 
exception if I did. We generally read reviews, or talk 
business. I’ve no news for you to-night, at any rate.” 

“ You always say so at first, dear. You’re so forgetful. 

1 hink again. Frank Brightwen, now—he told you 
something ? ” 

“ Gold Reef shares gone up two per cent. Market' 
closed firm, with a tendency to rise.” 

“ I shall buy some at once. I like things that are 
going to rise. Be sensible now, for I shall have to go 
to bed in ten minutes, and I do so want to be amused. 
Had Mr. Keeling nothing interesting to relate ?” 

“ Bad cold, and feared influenza. Details of his last 
attack. Prescriptions from all the other fellows, with 
accounts of their own experiences.” 

“ Deah me, how appalling ! Worse than a tea-party ! 

I had no ideah men could be so dull. Nobody engaged ? 
Nobody married? Nobody going to give a dance? 
No netv people coming to live in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“Ha!” Mr. Rendell struck an attitude of remem¬ 
brance, at which the watching faces brightened with 
smiles. “ Yes; now 7 I come to think of it there was 
one little item of news. I forgot all about it, but you 
will be interested, no doubt. The Grange is sold ! ” 

The expression of curiosity on his daughters’ faces 
was exchanged for one of blank amazement. Even his 
w’ife gave a start of surprise, and turned towards him 
with eager inquiry. 

“ Let! Really let, Alfred ? You don’t mean it ?” 

“ So I am told.” 

“ We’ve been told so so often that one grows sceptical. 
Is it ^really and truly sold, and the deeds signed? I 
sha’n’t believe it unless they are, for difficulties have 
cropped up so often at the last moment. Are you quite 
sure this time ? ” 

As sure as it is possible to be about anything in 
this wicked world. Braithw 7 aite tells me it’s an accom¬ 
plished fact. The deeds are signed, and the workmen 
are to begin putting the house in order next week. 

Y ou may take it as settled this time, for the man really 
means to come. He is a certain Ernest Vanburgh by 
name, and has been living abroad for some years.” 

“And is there a Mrs. Vanburgh, and has he any 
children, and are they young or grown up ? ” 

“Is he a dull sort of man, or will he be hospitable, 
and give dinners and parties and help to make the pla'd’e 
lively?” 1 
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“ Is he musical, father, because there’s that lovely big 
room where we could have such charming musical 
evenings ? ” 

Mr. Rendell shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
resignation. 

“ How like a woman, or rather, I should say, how 
like half-a-dozen women put together. My dears, I 
know absolutely nothing about the man, except that he 
has bought the place. He is in a hurry to get settled, 
so you will probably find out all about him for your¬ 
selves before many weeks are over. It’s no use asking 
questions. He was willing to pay down the money, and 
that was all that Braithwaite cared about. He may be a 
bachelor or a second Bluebeard, for all I know; but I 
suppose in either case he will still be better than nobody.” 

“ Of course he will. Blank windows are so dull. 
Curtains are much more interesting. There’s so much 
character in curtains. I can tell the sort of woman 
who lives in a house merely by looking at her curtains. 


It will be a new interest in life to have the Grange let 
again.” 

“And I have a Feeling that it will be an Epoch in 
our lives. I have a Feeling that our Fate and that of 
the new tenants will be inextricably w T oven together. It 
may be foolish, but these convictions are borne in upon 
me; I cannot help them! ” cried Elsie, clasping her 
hands and opening her blue eyes to the fullest capacity 
as she turned a gaze of mysterious raptness upon the 
group by the fireplace. “ Perhaps in years to come we 
may look back upon this evening as a milestone marking 
out the past from the future, and realise-” 

A burst of laughter put a stop to further sentimental¬ 
ising, and Elsie retired within her shell, aggrieved and 
dignified; but for once she was right in her surmises, 
for her own fate and that of her sisters was indeed 
destined to be permanently affected by the coming of 
the new tenant of the Grange. 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUEEN'S HORSES AND DONKEYS. 

Illustrated from Drawings Approved by Her Majesty the Queen. 

BY ERNEST M. JESSOP. 

Throughout the homely, kindly, unpretentious book, Our time, and took a sad leave of him and of faithful Sandy 
Life in the Highlands , do we find references to Her McAra.” A foot-note (date about 1868) is appended to the 
Majesty’s care and forethought for her favourite ponies; page on which this appears. “ This pony was given to me by 
for example, “ I rode back on ‘ Arghail Bean ’ for the last the Duke of Athole in 1847, and is now alive at Osborne. ,, 
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JESSIE. 

The same kind thoughtfulness for the dumb friends is 
constantly appearing throughout the book. As a specimen, 
in 1861, during one of the Highland expeditions, we find 
it noted, “ There were our ponies, which had passed the 
night at Bainoch or Beynoch (a shooting ‘ shiel ’ of Lord 
Fife’s). They came over.,this morning, but, poor beasts, 
without having had any corn ! 

But the Queen did not always ride these 
quiet Highland ponies, it being her custom 
for many years to attend reviews, sham fights, 
etc., on horseback. It is recorded by the 
newspapers of the day that at the great camp 
at Chobham in 1853, ‘‘The Queen rode to 
the ground on a superb. black charger, ac¬ 
companied by Prince Albert, the King of 
Hanover, and the Duke of Coburg.” Among 
the many equestrian portraits of Her Majesty 
in existence, possibly the most curious is one 
painted by Count D’Orsay. In this she is 
represented wearing a large cavalier hat and 
feathers, an open Byronic collar, and the 
Star and Ribbon of the Garter over a habit 
the skirt of which is so long as to seemingly 
sweep the ground with each movement" of 
her horse. 

At the first distribution of the Victoria 
Crosses, which took place on June 26th, 1857, 
in Hyde Park, the decorations were presented 
to the heroes of the Crimean War by Her 
Majesty in person. “ At 10 A.M. the Queen, 
the Prince Consort, Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, and a brilliant suite rode into the . 

Park. The Queen, mounted on a favourite 
grey roan, and wearing a scarlet jacket, black 
skirt and plumed hat, rode up to the table 
which bore the Crosses, but did not dismount. 

One by one each hero was summoned to her 
presence, and bending from her saddle Her v 

Majesty pinned the Cross on his breast with 


means a light task from 
a horse’s back, as the 
recipients were no fewer 
than sixty-two in number. 

In Martin’s Life of the 
Prince Consort are many 
allusions to the Queen as 
an equestrian, notably of 
her first occupation of the 
Royal pavilion at Aider- 
shot Camp in 1856. He 
says, “On this occasion 
Her Majesty again ap¬ 
peared on horseback, 
wearing the uniform of a 
Field Marshal, with the 
Star and Ribbon of the 
Garter and a dark-blue 
riding-skirt.” 

In 1861 came the great 
sorrow which for many 
: years changed the whole 
course of Her Majesty’s 
life. In the following year 
one first finds mention of 
the since so widely-known 
pony-chair, and an indi¬ 
cation of the reason for its 
adoption; the Queen in 
her journal More Leaves 
says, “ (Balmoral, August 
2r, 1862). At eleven 

o’clock I started off in 
the little pony-chair 
(drawn by the Corrie- 
mulzie pony, and led by 
Brown), Bertie, who had 
come over from Birkhall, 
on foot, the two girls on ponies, and the two little boys, 
who joined us later, for Craig Lowrigan; and I actually 
drove in the little carriage to the "very top. Walked 
down to where the rough road is, and this first short 
attempt at walking in the heather shook me and tired 
me much.” The occasion for this expedition was the 
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building of the cairn to the memory of the Prince Consort. 
It was in 1863 that the carriage accident occurred which 
might well have cost the Queen’s life. It happened in the 
evening, about seven o’clock, on the return from the ex¬ 
cursion in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, and seems to have 
been entirely the fault of the Royal coachman; the Queen 
thus describes it. “ Suddenly, about two miles from Altna- 
giuthasach, and about twenty minutes after we had 
started, the carriage began to turn up on one side ; we 
called out, ‘What’s the matter?’ There was an awful 
pause, during which Alice said, ‘We are upsetting.’ In 
another moment during which I had time to reflect 
whether we should be. killed or not, and thought there were 
still things I had not settled and wanted to do—the 
carriage turned over on its side, and we were all pre¬ 
cipitated to the ground ! I came down very hard, with my 
face upon the ground, near the carriage, the horses both 
on the ground. I reassured them that 1 was not hurt, and 
urged that we should make the best of it, as it was an 
inevitable misfortune. By this time 1 felt that my face was 
a good deal bruised- and swollen, and, above all, my right 
thumb was excessively painful and much swollen ; indeed, 1 


thought at first it was broken, till we began to move it.” In 
spite of her injuries, however, Her Majesty refused to get 
into another carriage, but gallantly mounted a pony which 
was brought and rode the rest of the way home, which she 
did not reach until nearly three hours after the accident 
occurred. 

From the year 1867 we find the Queen in her Journal 
making mention of various ponies; for instance, “Sultan’s ” 
name first occurs in 1867, and a foot-note afterwards tells 
us, “ I rode him to the top of the Righi (near Lucerne) 5,000 
feet high, in 1868.” “ Fyvie ” also is particularly praised. 

In 1879, one first finds record of Jessie. “And at eleven 
we started for Arthur’s Cairn, I on my pony ‘ Jessie,’ 
Beatrice walking to the top.” “Jessie” was ridden from 
this year onward until Her Majesty discontinued equestrian 
exercise about the year 1890. When I made a sketch of 
her in 1893 at the Windsor stables she was still looking 
well and comely, and was trotted up to the quadrangle of 
the Castle every day for the Queen’s inspection when Her 
Majesty was in residence. She was about fifteen hands in 
height, strongly built, and of a very dark seal-brown in 
colour, with curious white markings on her face and back. 

She seemed to be of a singu¬ 
larly intelligent and tractable 
nature, following her groom 
about like a dog, and at once 
obeying any of his directions. 
Although long past the usual 
span of a horse’s life, she was, 

1 believe, still alive and well 
(at Osborne) last year. There 
are kept at the Windsor stables 
in addition to the large regular 
stud a number of special pet 
horses, ponies and donkeys be¬ 
longing to the Queen. Among 
these, quartered close to 
“Jessie,” I saw a particularly 
dainty little Shetland pony, 
which did not seem to possess 
any other name than “ The 
Skewbald, ’ ’ and was only some 
three and a half feet in height, 
and very frolicsome, romping 
about and playing like a St. 
Bernard puppy. At the stables 
she was a universal pet, and 
if required to do any work was 
put to draw a miniature cart 
for Her Majesty’s grand¬ 
children. She was very strong 
for her size and exceedingly 
amiable, the first time she was 
harnessed walking calmly 
along with her load as though 
she had been used to it all her 
life. “The Skewbald” was, 
I believe, bred by the Marquis 
of Londonderry at Seaham. 
At the Prince Consort’s Shaw 
Farm I also saw another beau¬ 
tiful little brown Shetland pony 
exactly the shape of a minia¬ 
ture dray-horse, with a most 
magnificent tail, which, at the 
time of my visit, was trailing 
for some foot or so on the 
ground. For a long time we 
could not persuade her to 
stand quietly enough to have 
her portrait taken, but inquiry 
revealed the fact that she was 
the inseparable companion of 
a handsome grey donkey much 
larger than herself, and, when 
he was introduced as a spec¬ 
tator, the sketching went on 
quietly enough. This donkey, 
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I may say, was jmrchased by Pier Majesty on one of her 
Continental journeys, his colour is dark grey, and he is 
very much larger than the average British kind ; he and 
the little Shetland seemed to have glorious romps in the 
roomy paddock which they occupied together. 

Many of the pets which wander in happy idleness about 
the grassy paddocks of the Windsor farms are reminiscent 
of departed friends of Her Majesty. For instance, I was 
on one of my visits to the “ Shaw Farm,” as it is familiarly 
called, introduced to two handsome old grey carriage 
horses which had been a present from the late King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy to the Queen. When I saw them they 
were past work, but still very playful, one even trying to 
steal the red handkerchief from his groom’s pocket while 
he (the groom) was engaged in relating their history. 

A loose box near to the old greys was occupied by a 
splendid great chesnut charger over seventeen hands in 
height, which was once the property of the late Emperor 
Frederick of Germany. It was given by the Emperor to 
Prince Christian, who rode him or several years. The 
charger was, when I saw it, ho,‘/ever, released from all 
future work and enjoying an honoured old age in com¬ 
pany with a most charming and sprightly little white 
donkey named “ Ninette,” purchased some years since 
by the Queen at Grasse, and presented to the Princess 
Victoria of Connaught. It was curious to observe the 
affection of the big horse for the little donkey, who was 
continually bobbing down her head and running beneath 
him, only to reappear on his opposite side. On a lower bar 
being removed so that Ninette might come out to be 
sketched, she slipped through our hands, raced down the 
stableyard, and, rejoicing in her liberty, began gambolling 
about the neighbouring paddock. But her absence by no 
means suited the big charger, who, with loud neighs and 
snorts of rage, fiercely endeavoured to break down the bars 


which kept him from his little friend, it taking all the 
powers of the five or six attendants present to restrain him. 
However, on the capture and return to the box of Ninette, 
all was rapidly made peaceful once more, the little donkey 
running round and round aiming shy kicks at her tali 
companion, while he tried to affectionately nibble her long’ 
ears, at the same time neighing his pleasure at her return! 
The appearance of one man with a camera and another 
with a sketch-book rapidly attracted the oddly-matched 
couple’s attention, and they eventually stood most beauti¬ 
fully for their portraits to be taken, the only drawback 
being that the donkey’s long white - ears moved far too 
quickly for the photographer’s most rapid shutter. 

The next donkey I was introduced to was an animal of a 
very different description ; this was “ Jenny,” a pure white 
donkey who, at the time of my visit, had attained the 
patriarchal age of twenty-five years. With “Jenny” 
there was no frivolity; in fact she assumed a look of 
concentrated patience and wisdom which would have well 
become a great philosopher. As became her years and 
her ownership, she was somewhat reserved at first, but 
through the medium of sweet biscuits a friendship 'was 
instituted between us which led to an excellent likeness 
being obtained, “jenny” was bred at Virginia Water, 
where she was seen as a foal by Her Majesty, who had her 
brought to Windsor to be trained, since which time she has- 
remained one of the favourite denizens of the Royal farm. 
Her colour is pure cream white, with beautiful large grey 
eyes. Good living and much leisure had to a certain 
extent told its tale on her figure, her enormous flat back 
being as soft and almost as wide as an ordinary feather¬ 
bed. Her attendant also points with pride to the great 
masses of fat which (to his mind) adorn her capacious 
sides. 

{To be concluded ) 
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“ Place aux 
dames /” and I 
might as well 
add ‘ ‘ Place a la 
'Diva' /” For, 
seeing that I have 
had the pleasure of 
meeting that great 
songstress, it would 
ill become me to 
begin this article 
with an account of 
any other singer. 
“Adelina Patti, 
Baroness Ceder- 
strom.” An im¬ 
posing name truly 
when written in full, 
but it is as “Patti” 
pure and simple 
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that she is best known to the world 
at large, and most dear to the 
hearts of the huge audiences who 
throng to hear her wonderful 
singing. 

My first meeting with the diva 
was in this wise. I was engaged 
to sing at a “ Patti ” concert in the 
Albert Hall, to my huge delight, as 
it is both an honour and a very 
important advertisement for any 
vocalist. 

The enormous building, as viewed 
from the platform, nearly takes 
one’s breath away, and packed as 
it was that night, with not even 
standing-room left, it gave me the 
sensation of being out-of-doors sur¬ 
rounded by a. sea of human beings, 
and with no way of escape but down 
the gang-way into the artistes’ room 
behind me. ;j ’ 

However, the.B. P. is noted for 
its kindness, to young artistes, and 
my reception made.me,feel happy 
at once, so that my first song re¬ 
ceived unqualified approval, and I \\as recalled very heartily 

after it. . 

Just as I returned to the green-room after acknowledging 
the applause, I heard someone remark, “ She has 

come! ’ ’ . , 

That “she” could mean anyone but “Patti never 
occurred to me, and I was right, for on looking through 
the rooms (three communicating) a radiant vision pre¬ 
sented itself to nly eyes.' 

Dressed in ivory satin embroidered in shining sequins, 
and her corsage, neck and hair blazing with magnificent 
diamonds, there stood the diva. Among her ornaments 
was the famous Beethoven gold medal presented to her by 
the London Philharmonic Society, and which, set round 
with diamonds, was worn on the left side of the corsage. 

After greeting those whom she knew, the diva seated 
herself, and I, who had unconsciously moved forward, took 
a chair opposite. We both smiled, and then with the most 


charming manner Patti stretched out her hand to me and 
said— 

“My child, I know who you are, and”—with a little 
laugh in which I joined assentingly—“)T>u know who I 
am ; so don’t you think we may as well shake hands and 
make friends at once instead of sitting here smiling at each 
other all the time ? ” 

It was said in such a droll way, for Patti has a keen 
sense of humour, that I laughed very merrily, and taking 
the outstretched hand replied— 

“ With the greatest pleasure, madame ; I only waited for 
you to say so.” 

“ You have not sung yet, I hope ? ” was her next query ; 
and her face fell when I said I had just finished my first 
contribution to the programme. 

“ Oh, I am so sorry! I came early because I wanted so 
much to hear you, for I am told you sing beautifully, and I 
must go before your other song.” 

That my disappointment was as keen as hers can readily 
be imagined ; indeed, I felt ready to cry, when she suddenly 
said— 

“Never mind, we shall meet again, 
I hope, and then you will sing for 
me.” 

Just at that moment Charles 
Santley, who had been singing when 
the diva arrived, came into the 
room, and an affectionate greeting 
was exchanged between the two old 
comrades in Art. He raised her 
hand to his lips, and then, as she 
put up her face, reverently kissed 
her forehead. Inquiries mutual as 
to health and voice followed, and 
almost immediately afterwards Patti 
went on to sing, all of us thronging 
the gangway to listen to each pre¬ 
cious note. When she came running 
back into the artistes’ room at the 
conclusion of her song, she gasped 
out to me— 

“Oh, child, how silly it is ! I am 
always so nervous over my first song. 
Oh, how my heart does beat! ” 
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And so it did, so 
violently that it 
shook the bodice 
of her gown. 

I remarked, 
“And after the 
first song, I sup¬ 
pose you feel you 
can sing all right ? 
I do.” 

With a smile she 
assent ejd, then 
hurried on to sing 
as an encore “ Pur 
dicesti. ’ ’ 

On her return she 
seated herself, and 
my enthusiasm 
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burst out into the exclamation, “Oh, madame, that was 
the most perfect piece of vocalisation I ever heard.” 

Affectionately taking my hands in hers, Patti said 
tenderly and laughingly, “ Oh, you foolish child! ” 

“I mean it, madame,” I repeated, and just then a voice 
exclaimed— 

“ Oh, you dear little thing, how you did sing that! ” It 
was Santley. 

Immediately there followed recollections of old operatic 
experiences, and “ Do you remember this, and that ? ” etc. 
Suddenly the diva said— 

“ Do you remember how carefully you used to carry me 
off the stage in-? ” (referring to an opera). “No one 


MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 

ever used to carry me off like you did. 

I was always afraid of the others 
dropping me!” She made a comical 
little moue that set us all off laughing. 

Directly afterwards, looking" down 
demurely, and playing with a pen on the 
table, Patti demanded imperiously— 

“ Why do you not all congratulate 
me?” 

1 hinking she referred to her singing 
of ‘ ‘ Pit?- dices ti, } ’ we all sa id, “ We 
have done so, just now.” 

“Oh, not that!” she remarked 
quickly. 

“ Well, what about ? ” we asked. 

Blushing like a girl, and without 
looking up, the diva said in a rather 
low tone— 

“lam going to be married again.” 

“What! ” cried Santley laughingly, 
“going to be married again, and you 
never asked me ? ” 

Quick as lightning, with all her old 
sauciness, came the retort from Patti— 

“You never asked me, you mean. 

hy didn’t you?” which turned the 


laugh against 
Santley, he join¬ 
ing in the roar 
which followed as 
heartily as any¬ 
one. 

Then we were 
informed that the 
fiance was very 
nice, well off, of 
good old family, 
younger than her¬ 
self, and a Swede. 

We all offered our 
congratulations 
and best wishes 
for the happiness 
of the “ Queen of 
song,” and soon 
afterwards, with 
her devoted com¬ 
panion “ Carola ” 

(I do not know 
her other name) 
the diva took her 
leave. The mar¬ 
riage with Baron 
Cederstrom has 
proved. J believe, a thoroughly happy one in every way, at 
which no one rejoices more than the writer of this article. 

My first meeting with Clara Butt was at the same concert, 
and was a revelation to me as regards the depths of a 
human speaking-voice. Quite unconscious of the fact that 
she had come into the room and was sitting behind me, 
I wondered to whom that genial imfresario Percy Harrison 
was speaking when he said— 

. “ Now then, Kitty, it is your turn.” 

Oh, you naughty tiresome daddy!” was the response 
m a voice that made me jump, so deep was it. Turning 
round I saw the tall figure of the well-known contralto. 

A pretty incident followed, for, rising, Clara Butt knelt 
down before Patti, and winding her arms about the diva 
said— 

“A kiss, madame, please! We have never begun a 
concert together without, have we ? ” 

“ No, my child! ” 

So the famous soprano and contralto exchanged a tender 
kiss, and the “ six-foot-two of voice,” as she is sometimes 
called, went on to sing. 

Jt may not be generally known that Clara Butt is actually 
six foot two in her stockings. For her height she is well 
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proportioned, and has very beautiful eyes, and perfect 
teeth. With a red rose tucked low down in her dark hair, 
and a lace shawl flung round her head, she might have 
stood for a portrait of Cleopatra that night. We were 
all struck with the same idea apparently, and the diva 
remarked upon it openly. 

I do not think I shall be far out if I say that Clara Butt 
is, without exception, the most absolutely natural woman I 
ever met. As light-hearted as a child and fond of fun, she 
might well be deemed a tomboy, because of her buoyant 
spirits. But underneath all this lies a deep and true 
nature, generous and kind-hearted to a fault. That this is 
a fact can be instanced by the following remark made to 
me by Madame Belle Cole on our way to the wedding ot 
Miss Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. We were discussing 
the bride, and with tears in her eyes, Madame Cole said to 
me, “ When I was so ill last year, of all the contraltos in 
town, the only one who either came or sent to inquire for 
me every day, bringing fruit and flowers, was Clara Butt. 
One does not forget those things, especially when done by 
another contralto.” 

It was very evident that the recipient in that case of such 
kind thoughtfulness, had not forgotten, and that a very 
tender corner in Madame Cole’s heart was occupied by the 
bride of the day. 

En passant let me say that Madame Belle Cole strikes 
me as belonging to a rather rare type of woman. She has 
her own ideas, and while she scorns to meddle with other 
people’s affairs unless consulted, she will, it asked tor 
advice, give as sensible and straightforward an opinion as 
could be wished for. Some private affairs which she 
mentioned to me, and which I do not feel at liberty to repeat, 
made me remark, “ I wish other people would speak out 
as plainly as you do, and in the same kindly spirit.” 
Perhaps in the last few words lay the crux of the matter ; 
for no one, looking at the genial face of the American 
contralto, can doubt the kindly nature that lies behind it. 
No one will more unstintingly praise a singer of whatever 
nationality, whether a contralto like herself, or one 
possessing some different voice, than the lady I have just 
spoken about. 

Madame Albani, with her peculiarly bright face and 
happy expression, was standing with her husband Mr. Gye, 
close to Mrs. Kennerley Rumford when she cut the cake. 
According to the bride, “ Mother” was to have the first 
bit, and as it was handed over the tenderest of kisses 
passed between the mother and daughter. 1 hen 
“Madame Albani” was called for to have the second 
piece ; and I received mine from the bridegroom at the 
same time. Madame Albani and I exchanged some 
pleasant remarks, and after we parted my thoughts ran 
upon the extraordinary resemblance in certain particulars 
between our three most famous lady singers. Each has 
wonderful bright dark eyes, full of expression, each a happy 
smile, a keen sense of fun, and each is so light-hearted. 

Mr. Kennerley Rumford is well known as one of the most 
artistic and refined baritones we have, and is a thoroughly 
charming man. Whether he or his bride should be the 
more congratulated on their marriage is impossible to say, 
but that the union is one of love, and that they are a well- 
matched couple, no one can doubt who has seen the two 
together. 

Miss Ada Crossley is a universal favourite, and a singer 
whom it is a pleasure to meet. Bright, courteous, kind, 
a conscientious and sympathetic artiste, one could wish for 
no more charming companion on tour, where amiability in 
one’s comrades means much added comfort and happiness. 
I should say no vocalist works harder than she does. 
With a good appearance, which she increases by her 
conspicuous good taste in dress for the platform, Ada 
Crossley is a success wherever she goes; and deservedly 
so, for her lovely voice and convincing manner of singing 
all she undertakes, win her unstinted approval. 

Once when she and I were singing in the “Messiah” 
together, the interval was so arranged that she had no need 
to come on to the platform after the first half of the 
concert. 

“ I shall wait for you, dear,” she said (we were staying 


at the same hotel, and going to sup with some friends), 
“and am going to sit just here ” (pointing to the foot of 
the stairs leading on to the platform), “ so that I can hear 
you and applaud,” which she did most heartily. 

After supper that night she came< into my bedroom and 
unfastened my dress for me, gossiping pleasantly, and 
discussing femininities, among them (perhaps chiefly) 
clothes, in which, like most women, she takes a great 
interest. 

If any reader of the “ G. O. P.” desires athletic training, 
especially in walking, let me recommend her to make Miss 
Crossley’s acquaintance ! We have had one or two walks 
together, and I would as lief run a race with a steam- 
engine. I cried for mercy at last, and she said— 

‘ r Oh, I am so sorry, I forgot that others do not walk so 
fast as I do.” 

We proceeded a few hundred yards when off she shot 
again, and finally I leaned up against some railings, after 
a vain endeavour to keep pace, panting hard. 

“ Do stop,” I cried, laughing. “ I feel as if I were the 
tail of a comet trying to catch the rest of it. If you go on 
like this, 1 for one shall have no breath left for to-night.” 

With a merry laugh she slackened her pace, and in more 
sober fashion we arrived at the hotel. 

“What are you going to have to eat?” queried Miss 
Crossley. 

“A small piece of steak, and some watercress and 
bread. No vegetables,” was my reply. 

“ Oh, well, I’ve ordered buttered eggs, tea and toast, 
and jam.” 

We ate our evening meal together, but at the end of it 
Ada Crossley said— 

“ I feel as hungry as ever.” 

“1 don’t wonder,” I replied serenely. “You know,” I 
continued, “we have two hours and a half yet before the 
concert, and what we need is something to sustain the 
system for at least five hours from now. A little roast 
chicken, a couple of mutton cutlets, or a piece of steak, are, 

I find, the best things for singing upon. Hunger or faint¬ 
ness caused by hunger invariably produces breathlessness, 
and tea is bad to sing on, because it so frequently produces 
indigestion.” 

“ Next time I shall try your plan ; it seems to me very 
wise. Oh, I hope we shall often be together,” and with an 
affectionate hug, we separated to dress for the concert. 

When Edward Lloyd shortly retires, we shall miss one of 
the most genial of men and vocalists. When I first met him, 
he came into the green-room where I was sitting, and walking 
up to me with a pleasant smile, held out his hand, 
saying— 

‘ ‘ Miss-, is it not ? And this is your first-concert ? 

Let me wish you all sorts of good fortune, won’t you ? ” 

The proffered hand was gladly taken, and the warm 
kindly grasp told me I had found another friend in the 
musical world. Mrs. Lloyd frequently accompanies her 
husband to the concerts at which he appears; and she and 
their married daughter are both charming. 

Ben Davies and his wife (who was Miss Clara Perry of 
Carl Rosa Opera fame) are another delightful couple. She 
says, “ Ben is always just as you see him now ; always bright 
and jolly.” 

He says the same of “ Clara,” and is as proud as can be 
of her and their children, especially the boy, who was born 
some years after the girls. 

Besides singing beautifully, Ben Davies is an expert at 
mixing a salad -two odd things to be found in the same 
person, but perfectly true nevertheless. I wonder how 
many housewives can qualify in that lespect. 

Travelling back in the “special” from Clara Butt’s 
wedding, we had great fun. At the end of the saloon was 
a brake-van, where we boiled the kettle for afternoon 
tea; and when I first went in to speak to Mr. Andrew 

Black, I was hailed with “Here’s-! Come along and 

sit here.” “ Here ” was half of a hamper, of which Ben 
Davies occupied the other half. 

“ I don’t mind coming there, Benjamin,” said I, in mock 
severity, “ if you can manage to take up a little less room. 
I am not very big, but-” 


The Organist 

There was a general laugh, in which Ben joined, at the 
same time endeavouring to squeeze himself into the smallest 
possible space. I sat down on the hamper, though several 
others courteously offered me their seats, but they were all 
my seniors, so I could not let them move. Presently after a 
lew minutes’ interesting talk, music was proposed. So 
Ben Davies and Andrew Black sang duets really beauti¬ 
fully, the only thing which was unexpected being that 
M. Tivader Nachez, who was present, chimed in with a top 
C. The effect was so comical that everyone exploded 
with laughter. 

“ Sing again,” I pleaded. 

“ No, it is your turn now.” 

So I sang an old Scotch ballad, which found great favour. 
Then speech-making followed, and a toast to Mr. Vert, who 
was with us, and to whom we sang “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” We had toasted bride and groom before. So 
with merry jest and song the time passed till—all too soon 
—Paddington was reached. 

” Father Santley,” as I call him, deserves more mention, 
if only for his goodness to all he comes in contact with. It 
was once remarked to me, “ Everybody loves Santley.” 

Upon one occasion when taking part in the same per¬ 
formance, I had been very ill, and it was only with great 
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difficulty that I managed to get through my work. Here 
let me mention that Santley carries a wonderful bag about 
with him which always seems to contain what one most 
needs. 

After we finished the concert, Santley sat quietly down at 
the green-room table, and took out of his bag a large parcel. 
1 he wrapper taken off disclosed part of a Vienna loaf, split 
in two, buttered, and with some tongue between. 

Have a bite ? ” he asked me, with a merry twinkle in 
his eyes. I could only laugh and say I feared no efforts of 
mine would enable me to encompass such a thing. Forth¬ 
with he attacked that same sandwich with great gusto ; 
then when his repast was finished, he put his belongings 
together, turned to bid us all “good night,” adding in his 
fatherly way— 

“ God bless you, children.” 

God bless you,” we echoed reverently, and wended our 
different ways home. 

Here, dear girls, I must leave you too, as I have to dress 
for a concert myself at once ; and only that our dear 
Editor wants this paper immediately I should not have 
written so long to-day. Next time there will be some chit¬ 
chat about musicians—instrumentalists—as well as more 
singers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW HARMONY WAS RESTORED, 

WONDER how it will end?” Ruth 
was saying to herself three weeks 
later as, surrounded by books, she 
sat knitting and musing. Her 
mind was dwelling on the fact that 
the organist and the choir were 
still at variance. The Rector, in 
his annoyance at what he termed the 
“disgraceful exhibition” on Easter Sun¬ 
day, had addressed the choir with more 
warmth than tact, with the result that Joe 
Blewitt’s will had become as adamant, and 
Nankivell’s mild remonstrances were of no 
avail. The choir were now “on strike,” 
not one of them having appeared at the 
services on the previous Sunday. The 
Rector talked grandly of forming a new’ 
choir, but this was not easy in a little place like Ottermouth, 
of which St. Olaf’s w r as not the principal church. The 
organist w 7 as said to be making some experiments with the 
elder boys in the school. Itw’as also rumoured that hew 7 as 
about to resign. 

“ The best thing he can do,” Ruth said to herself, 
“ though I think, if I were a man, I w’ould not give in so 
easily.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a stranger, ignorant 
of the fact that one had to descend by a deep step into the 
library, stumbled heavily into the room. To her surprise 
Ruth perceived before her the man w 7 ith whom her thoughts 
had been occupied. Recovering himself immediately, 
Sylvester Cox advanced towards her, lifting his hat with 
the foreign grace he had acquired during a long residence 
in Germany. 

Pray pardon my clumsiness. I was not prepared for so 
sudden a descent. I presume that I have the pleasure of 
addressing Miss Nankivell ? ” 

Ruth made a sign of assent. She was agreeably 
surprised by the unassuming, deferential manner in which 
he addressed her. 

“May I ask,” he continued, “ :f you have Ruskin’s 
works in the library ? ” 

She shook her head. 


“Most of our books are novels,” she said, “we have 
little demand for anything else. People w’ho come to 
Ottermouth for a holiday do not, as a rule, care for solid 
reading.” 

I hat is a pity,” he said with a smile, “and 1 suppose 
the natives do not read much. 1 have learned that they are 
highly conservative in their ideas. They w’ould probably 
disapprove ot new books as they disapprove of new r tunes.” 

As he looked at her w’ith a humorous gleam in his fine 
dark eyes, Ruth found herself obliged to smile in response 
to his words. Then he turned aside and began to examine 
the bookshelves while Ruth covertly observed him. His 
face w’as thin and w 7 orn ; but, in spite of her desire to think 
the w’orst of him, Ruth could not but own to herself that it 
had a bright and pleasing expression. He bore himself 
like a gentleman, but his clothes w 7 ere well worn and did 
not denote affluence. Then suddenly he turned, and his 
eyes once more met Ruth’s frankly. 

Don t you think the choir has been rather hard on me, 
Miss Nankivell ? Of course I know that they resent my 
appointment, but it is not my fault, is it ? 1 had no wish to 
supersede your father. I knew 7 nothing about him till I 
came here ; but I know now 7 that my predecessor must have 
been a man of singular patience, perseverance and nobility 
of spirit, and that I shall need to strive hard if 1 would 
perform the duties of the post as worthily.” 

A flush of pleasure overspread Ruth’s countenance. 

“You are right,” she said, “no one knows how hard 
father has worked in training that choir, although the 
Rector thinks that they sing so badly, and how 7 he has 
practised for the services. And then to be told that he is 
old-fashioned and past work ! ” 

“ Oh, w 7 as it so?” cried Sylvester Cox, his voice full of 
sympathy. “ I am very sorry ; ] don’t wonder you feel it, 
Miss Nankivell.” There w’as a pause. The young man’s 
eyes were watching the changes of the girl’s vivid, 
expressive face. I hen he said, “I have told myself that 
1 will not be driven from the post, but I w’ould resign it 
to-morrow r if I thought the Rector w’ould reinstate your 
father. Do you think he would ? ” 

No, said Ruth decidedly, “ I am sure he would not. 
Nor would my lather go back to the organ now 7 , if he w r ere 
asked to do so. He would feel that he w 7 as unequal to the 
post, since he know’s that the Rector thinks so.” 

“ Y\ ould you advise me to resign ? ” the young man asked. 
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“ I—advise you ! ” faltered Ruth, astonished at the idea 
of her advice being sought on this matter. “ No—certainly 
not. If I were you, I should stay and hold my own. They 
are sure to come round, sooner or later.” 

“1 am so glad you think so,” he said warmly, “ for I do 
not want to leave Ottermouth. I have run down in health 
—I have been working very hard of late—and this beautiful 
air is just the thing to restore my nervous energy. I 
suppose I must not ask you to help me. They tell me that 
you used to lead the choir before I came, and I am sure the 
singers would all come back if you did. Your fine voice is 
greatly missed, but, of course, you will not be persuaded ? ” 

“ No,” said Ruth, colouring deeply. “ No. I could not 
come back.” Yet, strange to say, she felt sorry as she 
said it. 

“I was afraid not,” he replied. “Well, I must do my 
best without your help. I have found two or three boys 
whose voices are not bad, whom I hope to teach to sing in 
time and tune. Good afternoon, Miss Nankivell,” "and 
with a bow and a smile he was gone. 

Left to herself, Ruth could hardly believe what had come 
to pass. It was incredible how her feelings towards her 
father’s successor had changed within a few minutes. She 
was actually hoping that he would conquer the unruly wills 
of the choir and remain at Ottermouth and grow strong 
there, for he looked as if he needed plenty of fresh air and 
a more restful life. It seemed almost treason towards her 
father to feel such sympathy for the new organist, though 
Nankivell would assuredly not so have regarded her change 
of mind. 

Meanwhile Sylvester Cox had gone on his way, climbing 
the hill towards the old church, whither he was bound for a 
practice, well pleased by his interview with Ruth Nankivell. 
He was quick enough to see that he had made a favourable 
impression on her, and probably won her over.ro his side, 
even if she never returned to the choir. He had been 
unprepared to find the daughter of the old organist such a 
pretty and charming girl. The vision of her delicate, oval 
face with its milk-white complexion, now pale, now flushing 
like the rose, her full round throat, her masses of ruddy hair, 
abode with him as he went on his way. 

“It is natural she should feel as she does,” he said to 
himself; “ she is evidently a devoted daughter.” And then 
he sighed. 

His mother’s death, two years earlier, had left him with¬ 
out a near female relative, and at times he was painfully 
conscious of the loneliness of his life. 

He forgot his isolation, however, as he seated himself at 
the organ. Music was the supreme solace of his life. He 
began to play, and the rich, sonorous music of one of 
Mendelssohn’s finest organ sonatas filled the old church. 
The full, ringing chords reached the ear of Daniel Nankivell 
as he walked through the churchyard. He had tried to 
keep away from St. Olaf’s, yet it ever seemed as if, in spite 
of his will, his feet would turn in the direction of the church. 
Now, as he heard the notes of the organ, he could no longer 
remain outside. Gently opening the door, he slipped within 
the building and seated himself in the first pew. 

He listened as if spell-bound to the rich, soft melody 
which now floated through the church. So simple it seemed, 
yet so subtle ; so sad, and yet so sweet. His ear followed 
closely every note, every movement of the grand composition, 
with which he was familiar. He had tried in his blundering, 
ignorant fashion to play the sonata ; but he had always 
known that he spoiled it. This was how it should be played. 
Now he knew what the great master had meant. When 
the last ringing chords died away, tears were stealing down 
his cheeks. Oh ! the Rector was right, quite right, to 
dismiss him, if he could secure such an organist as this. 

He still listened rapturously, unconscious of the passage 
of time, as the organist passed from Mendelssohn to one of 
Bach’s majestic fugues. 

Then, as he heard the sound of the organ being closed, 
Nankivell went forward with quick, eager steps and met the 
performer as he turned from the instrument. 

“Young man,” he said solemnly, “you are a musician 
indeed. You have given me great enjoyment, and you have 
shown me a power in that instrument of which I never 
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dreamed. Why, I had no idea there was such music in the 
organ as you have drawn forth. Oh, I am ashamed that I 
ever professed to play it, and I am glad—yes, glad—that 
you have come to take the post I so unworthily filled.” 

The old man spoke with a visible effort; but it was 
impossible to doubt his sincerity. Sylvester Cox was 
touched by his words and responded with the warmth of a 
generous nature. 

“ I am only too glad if my playing has given you 
pleasure,” he said. “ It is a fine old instrument, and I am 
sure you must love it, since you have played on it for so 
many years. But I hope you will often play on it yet.” 

No, no,” said the old man with a deprecatory wave of 
the hand. “ I shall never touch the keys again. I have no 
musical skill—I never had the training by which you have 
so richly profited—I only love music better than anything 
else. If you will let me come and listen to you sometimes, 
you will confer a kindness on me.” 

“ I shall esteem it an honour to play to you,” said the 
young man warmly, “ and I trust you will be so kind as to 
give me the advantage of your experience with regard to 
the duties I have undertaken. There is so much you might 
teach me if you would.” 

“ You are welcome to any help I can give you,” replied 
Nankivell, “but I fear it will not be much. Dear me; 
how the daylight is fading! It must be later than I 
supposed. My daughter will wonder what has become of 
me. I must bid you good-day.” 

“Nay, I am going down to the town ; with your kind per¬ 
mission we will walk together,” said Sylvester Cox, and the 
old organist and the new went down the hill side by side. 

“Where are you staying?” asked Nankivell, as they 
approached the town. 

“ I have rooms at the Temperance Hotel,” Sylvester 
replied, “but I do not like being there. The place is too 
noisy and not over clean. How is it that temperance 
hotels are so often unsatisfactory in that respect ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Nankivell. “ We have a 
sitting-room and bedroom which we wish to let; but you 
would not care to share our home.” 

“ Indeed, there is nothing I should like better,” replied 
the young man with sudden, deep conviction. 

“You may not say that when you see the rooms,” said 
Nankivell. “ But come home with me now, and we will 
talk with my daughter about it.” 

And his companion eagerly assented. 

Ruth’s tea-table had long been spread, and she was 
weary of waiting for her father’s return when, to her 
amazement, he stepped in, followed by Sylvester Cox. This, 
it seemed, was a day of surprises. She experienced 
another when her father explained why he had brought the 
young organist home with him. But Ruth quickly 
destroyed Sylvester’s hope of finding a shelter beneath 
their roof. She had already let the rooms to an elderly 
spinster. The matter had been settled only that after¬ 
noon. Ruth was quick to see the look of disappoint¬ 
ment which came to the young fellow’s face as she made 
this announcement. She hardly knew whether she were 
glad or sorry that it was impossible to take him in. 

He was persuaded to stay and take tea, and spent the 
rest of the evening with them. 

Ere she went to bed that night Ruth confessed to herself 
that she had been guilty of injustice when she so hastily 
decided that the new organist was vain and conceited. He 
was at once simple-minded and high-minded, and too 
noble to be vain. She was delighted to see the courtesy 
and deference he displayed towards her father. In his 
society Ruth grew ashamed of the pettiness of the motives 
which had actuated her, and one outcome of his visit was 
that the following Sunday saw her back in her old place in 
the chancel, leading once more the singing of the congre¬ 
gation. The other members of the choir were not slow to 
follow her example, even the stubborn Joe Blewitt being at 
length subdued by the organist’s patience and tact. 

Thus the Rector’s musical taste was no longer offended, 
and he remained serenely confident that he had done the 
right thing in dismissing the old organist. And Daniel 
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Nankivell would have agreed with him. No one more 
rejoiced in the new order of things than did he. He took 
the utmost pride in the clever performances of his successor, 
and loved him as a son. Yet he was greatly surprised 
when Sylvester humbly asked his permission to become his 
son indeed. Ruth’s father was perhaps the only one 
unprepared for this happy consummation. There were 
people who said that they had foreseen it from the first, and 
Miss Gascoigne avowed that she had always hoped that it 
might be so. 
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Sylvester Cox had been hardly a year at Ottermouth 
when he took up his abode in Nankivell’s little house, not 
as a lodger but as a son. Ruth continued to help her 
father to manage the library; but it was doubtful how long 
this state of things would last, since strangers from a 
distance who, during the season, listened to the beautiful 
playing of the organist at St. Olaf’s were wont to prophesy 
that a man so gifted would soon be called to fill a more 
important post. 

[THE END.] 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER II. 

et,” said Mrs. Hether¬ 
ton anxiously on the after¬ 
noon of the following day, 
“I think I shall send for 
Dr. Mihvorth, Lily seems so 
very feverish.” 

Margaret looked up ab¬ 
sently at her mother without 
lifting her pencil from the 
paper on which she was 
scribbling at express speed 
the filth chapter of a story entitled “A Woman’s 
Ambition.” 

“ Yes, mother,” she replied with dreamy eyes, then 
suddenly grasping the sense of the words and ashamed 
of her apparent indifference she hastened to add, “ Do, 
mother, it is much better—poor little Lily! ” Then 
reluctantly, with a longing glance at her manuscript, 
“ Shall I go ? ” 

“No necessity,” Mrs. Hetherton answered a little 
coldly ; “Anne can go; she has not gone home yet.” 

Anne, the little day-girl, represented the domestic 
staff in the Hetherton household. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Margaret comfortably, “I 
have such a lot to do before tea.” 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Milworth might have been 
seen walking rapidly up the street. He was not a 
strikingly handsome man, but his thoughtful face with 
its firm lips had a charm which grew upon one. Mrs. 
Hetherton brightened as she saw him. 

“ Come in, doctor,” she said cheerfully, “ I have been 
wishing to see you for more reasons than one.” 

Mrs. Hetherton was anything but loquacious; in her 
own family she was reserved to a degree that often made 
her seem cold, she had never been able to make con¬ 
fidants of her children, and her love for her husband 
often prevented her relieving herself of her burden of 
woe for fear of adding to his. It seemed strange that 
with Dr. Milworth, a firm friend indeed, but still in no 
way connected with the family, this reserve should 
break down, but it was so. Nor was Mrs. Hetherton 
the only one who made the quiet doctor a repository 
for confidences of all sorts. People felt no doubt that 
these outpourings were safe with a man who never 
gossiped and who seemed never to speak without 
reflection. And so Mrs. Lletherton, having been re¬ 
assured as to the state of her little daughter, proceeded 
to relate her troubles in her unobtrusive, methodical 
way. Margaret’s obstinacy seemed to lie most heavily 
on her heart. “ I shall not know what to think of her 
if she refuses,” she concluded; “it will be a great dis¬ 
appointment to me, in more ways than one, for I shall 
be disappointed in her too.” 





“Margaret will do her duty, Mrs. Hetherton,” the 
doctor answered calmly. “ I feel sure of that; you will 
have no reason to be disappointed in her.” 

Mrs. Hetherton had no such perfect faith in her 
daughter herself, but the simple praise was gratifying to 
her mother’s heart. 

A little later Dr. Milworth rose to take his leave. 
“I shall send some medicine, then, for Lily; she will 
soon be all right again, so do not worry.” 

The door of the sitting-room was open as Dr. Mil- 
worth passed. The little room, cosy enough at times, 
scarcely looked inviting on this dreary autumn day. It 
was in semi-darkness; the fire appeared to be in a 
despondent state, and an accumulation of white ash near 
the bars proclaimed the fact that no tidy housewife 
armed with brush or poker had been near it for some 
time. The doctor, of course, did not take in these 
details; most likely he would not have done so even had he 
been less shortsighted than he was, or had not an object 
altogether brighter and more pleasing apparently riveted 
his attention. This was Margaret. She was sitting at 
the table, an untidy heap of books before her, in her 
hand a book of Latin prose which her bright eyes 
seemed to devour eagerly, despite the fading light, while 
a dictionary lay open in front of her, in which from time 
to time there would be a rapid hunt for a word, which 
was then conscientiously written down on a piece of 
paper. The girl’s face was an interesting one to study. 
The open brow and clear eyes spoke of a candid nature, 
the sensitive lips were wonderfully sweet in expression,’ 
while the whole mobile countenance, framed in by soft 
dark hair, was the more attractive from its look of quick 
intelligence and eager inquiry. She was dressed simply, 
and scarcely so tidily perhaps as she might have been, in 
grey dress which had certainly seen its best days some 
time ago, and yet the girl formed a pretty picture as she 
sat there with her beloved books, so oblivious of the 
outside world that Dr. Milworth had stood for several 
seconds observing her before she noticed him, and 
indeed he might have stood much longer had he not 
chosen to break the silence by saying— 

“ Hard at work, Margaret ? ” 

Margaret sprang up at the sound of his voice and 
hurried torward. 

“Oh, Dr. Milworth, I am so glad you have come,” 
she exclaimed gaily, giving him her hand. “ I was just 
wishing for you ! ” 

“Were you, Margaret?” the doctor asked, looking 
into the frank, girlish face upturned to his, as he 
clasped her hand. Then with a change of tone which 
Margaret did not appear to notice, he went on, “ Some 
knotty point in Latin, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes—I have tried hard to disentangle it myself, but 
I cannot quite manage it.” 

She had drawn her hand rapidly away and was busy 
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looking for some book in the disorderly heap when 
suddenly a thought seemed to strike her. 

“Dr. Mil worth,” she said rather shamefacedly, “I 
never asked you it you had time to help me. 1 am 
afraid I am stopping you ?” 

“ No, no, not at all. Show me the Latin bog. 

“ Here it is,” Margaret said, looking up with a smile, 

“ but please sit down.” 

She drew her father’s easy-chair nearer to the fire for 
the doctor’s accommodation, took the poker and teased 
the sullen embers into a more lively flame, then came to 
Dr. Mil worth’s side to point out her difficulty. 

“ Ah, 1 see,” said the doctor, reading the part in an 
undertone to himself. “I think J can make you see 
daylight in that,” he concluded, smiling up at her. 

“ I hope so,” Margaret answered. “ Rob always says 
Latin is as bad as a Chinese puzzle, and I almost think 
he is right.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ Rob’s talents do not lie in a classic groove, he 
remarked, “ witness his invention of the infallible mouse-, 
trap. Now, then, let us clear this difficulty away- Listen 
while 1 read and notice where the stress ol the voice 

As the doctor spoke he placed his hand lightly on 
hers which lay on the arm of the chair, as though to 
attract her attention. If so, it was not needed, for 
Margaret’s attention appeared to be alive to nothing 
but the grapple with moods and tenses. How placidly 
those little fingers lay there under his own, Paul Mil- 
worth reflected, and perhaps the reflection did not 
please him greatly, for he withdrew his hand presently 
as he entered upon a minute explanation of the con¬ 
struction of Latin prose. Margaret listened attentively, 
her bright eyes seeming to drink in every word, and 
when at length the doctor closed the book, she ex¬ 
claimed with a sigh of relief, “ 1 hank you so much, 
you have cleared such a fog away from my brain. It is 
so nice to have you to apply to,” she went on frankly. 
“ You see, father has forgotten all his Latin, and dear 
old Rob is of no use at all.” 

“ Glad to be of use to you, you learned lady ; pray do 
not seek farther afield lor a teacher. ’ 

“Dr. Mil worth,” Margaret said suddenly, after a lew 
remarks had passed .between them, in a tone of evident 
anxiety, “ did mother tell you about the: plan of sending 
me to Germany ? ” 

“ Yes, and that you do not wish to go.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Milworth, you do not think I ought to go, 
do you ? ” Margaret asked beseechingly. She looked 
very pretty to the doctor as she put the question with 
her clear'eyes fixed on his face, as though his opinion 
was of much importance to her, as indeed it was. He 
wished he could have answered, “ No, Margaret, I think 
it is your duty to stay here, because I do not want to 
part with you.” What he did say was simply, “ 1 think 
you are the best judge of your duty, Margaret.” 

“ That means that I am to go,” said the girl solemnly. 
She gazed into the fire for a few seconds and there was 
silence. 

“I doa’t think anybody knows what going away 
means to me,” she went on presently. “ Just think, 
besides leaving father and mother, the boys and Lily, 
\\\ete are a\\ my books to be left behind—all my dear 
old books—I shall never have time tor .study there with 
those children to look after, and even if I had, who 
would help me as you do ? ” 

It was not complimentary, and the doctor smiled a 
little grimly as he heard himself classed as a useful 
adjunct to Margaret’s studies ; but when he noticed that 


her lips were trembling and suspected that the eyes 
were downcast to hide the tears in them, he forgot to 
meditate on the inferior position assigned to him. Was 
that really a tear she was trying to brush furtively away t 
Paul Mil worth’s heart grew soft at the sight'; he felt an 
impulse to draw the slender, girlish form towards him, 
to hold her to his breast, to whisper in her ear that she 
need never go away, it only—if only what ? He shook 
himself together. What nonsense he had been dream¬ 
ing ! Yet it was pitiful to see her sitting there so 
dejectedly ; if he could not take her into his arms, he 
must at least show his sympathy in some less demon¬ 
strative way. 

“ 1 am very sorry, Margaret,” he said gently. “ 1 
think I have an idea of what it will cost you to cut 
yourself adrift from all your surroundings here, but-” 

“1 know what you would say,” Margaret broke in as 
he hesitated. “ You mean it is my duty to help father as 
much as 1 can, and that .can be done better by going 
away than studying at home and eating the bread ot 
idleness.” She ended with a little laugh which was not 
without a tinge of bitterness. 

“ It will not be lifelong exile, Margaret.” 

Margaret shivered. 

“ It seems lifelong to me, because it is indefinite— 

I feel as though 1 could not live till this time next 
year.” 

Dr. Milworth laughed. 

“ Why, child, in what a doleful light you look at the 
matter f Will it make the time seem less if I promise 
to come to see you before ‘ this time next year ? ’ ” 

He put the question half-playfully, just as the idea 
came into his mind, perhaps willing to see what eflect 
the proposition would have on Margaret, yet not ex¬ 
pecting it to be taken in thorough earnest. Margaret 
took a different view of the matter. 

“Oh, Dr. Milworth, would you really?” she cried. 

“ Do you mean it really and truly ? ” 

“ Should you really and truly like me to come, 
Margaret ? ” he asked with a smile, imitating her 
emphatic manner of speaking. 

“ Oh, so much. But I am afraid it is too good 
ever to come true—that is the way with all really nice 
plans.” 

“ Well, I’ll see what I can do to make this one come 
to pass, in due time, if you decide to go,” said the 
doctor rising. “ There’s my hand upon it.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Milworth, you are so good,” Margaret said, 
with an affectionate glance into his face, as she laid her 
hand in his. “ And I am very, very grateful to you ; 

but—but-” She stopped a moment. “ Please do not 

inconvenience yourself to come just on my account,” 
she concluded with a blush, meaning to say a polite 
thing and not quite certain whether she had done so 

or not. „ 

“ 1 daresay you would survive the disappointment, 
the doctor answered drily as he walked to the door. 
Margaret looked a little troubled. She noticed the 
change of tone, and came to the conclusion that she 
had not succeeded in being polite after all. She fol¬ 
lowed the doctor into the little passage in silence, 
slipping before him to open the front door. How dull 
the little strip of garden looked with its two or three 
leafless trees, its sad-coloured bit of grass, its untidy 
tufts of uncertain hue—the ghosts of departed flowers 
dotted over the border of soil running round the so-called 
lawn ! How dull and dirty looked the houses opposite, 
how leaden the sky overhead ! The only bright bit in 
the entire prospect was Margaret’s face with its fresh 
healthy colouring, its look of youthful energy. Yet the 
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face was not wearing its happiest expression just at that 
moment; it seemed both a little perplexed and a little 
sad. So thought Dr. Mihvorth as he halted for a 
moment on the threshold. “ Still cast down, Margaret ? ” 
he asked kindly. 

“ No—yes, rather,” the girl answered absently as she 
smoothed back a wave of hair the autumn wind had 
blown across her eyes, then she went on hurriedly with 
nervous bluntness: “Dr. Mihvorth, please do not think 
1 have determined to do my duty just because you 
promised to come and see me.” 

“ I don’t think it occurred to me to ‘ lay that flattering 
unction to my soul,’ ” was the answer. 
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Margaret glanced at him rapidly. Was he vexed ? 
Why ever should he be vexed ? 

“ I am so very glad you are coming,” she went on, 
“ a nd it has made me ever so much happier, but 1 don’t 
want you to think that I was only to be bribed into 
doing my duty.” 

“ Is my opinion worth so much to you ? ” Paul Mil- 
worth asked with sudden interest. 

“ Oh, ever so much,” was the provokingly calm reply. 
“ I would not have you think ill of me for anything.” 

“ Then rest assured, Margaret, that I never shall. 
Good day. Don’t stand in the draught ” 

{To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

WE hasten to warn our readers that the “ Victorian Literary and Artistic 
Society” (sec our issue of Feb. 2, 1900) no longer exists at the address 
given, and much trouble has been occasioned to various correspondents 
who have written to the secretary. 

. As we have frequently stated, we assume no responsibility for amateur 
societies mentioned in this column. Our readers should be careful not 
to send subscriptions, sketches, etc., without first assuring themselves of 
the existence of the society at the given address. 

And it is a matter of good faith on the part of secretaries of such 
societies to inform us instantly of any change of address or management ; 
also, in the event of absence from home to leave full directions behind 
for correspondence. We thank GRETCHEN for her letter. 


NELLIE B.—“Aunt Tabitha” is a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
You will find it in his Poet at the Breakfast Table (published at 2s. by 
Walter Scott, Warwick Lane), or in his collected poems. It is also to 
be found in various collections of verse for recitation, e.g., Alfred Miles’s 
Platform Reciter , Part II. (Hutchinson & Co.). 

SlLAS. —Yours verses show close observation of Nature, but the metre 
is at fault both in “Evening” and “In November.” The second 
verse of “ Evening ” is the better of the two. Your lines should all 
resemble in cadence this one— 

“ And the light of a star on the sun’s faint path is thrown ” ; 

hut it would, we think, be more musical to introduce two syllables in 
addition, c.g .— 

“ And the trembling light of a star on the sun’s faint path is thrown.” 

; You should study the laws of form. 

E. J. M.—Your writing is certainly childish, as it is so round and 
" copperplate,” but it is yery well formed, and is an excellent foundation 
ior a good hand. You should certainly practise, and with time 3^011 
will probably gain more freedom, so that a child’s writing will develop 
into that of a woman. Do not be in a hurry. It is far better to write 
neatl} r and precisely than to scrawl. Your ink is too pale. 

Kosa O’Grady.— Your verses arc above the average of those sent us 
for criticism. We are, however, afraid to encourage 3’ou in the hope 
that they might be accepted for any magazine, as there is keen com¬ 
petition in the suppty of such work. Your form is occasionally open 
to criticism. “Ihen thine will be” sounds unmusical; “fir” and 
“ giare ” do not rhyme. We think you might easily improve. 
LIBRETTO. Would 3’ou like to give your sister either of these books— 
L lowers, Print, and Leaves (illustrated), by Sir John Lubbock, pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan at 4s. 6d. ( ; or The Botanist’s Pocket Book, pub¬ 
lished b} r Bell at 4s. 6d. ? Books on flowers are expensive if illustrated 
with coloured plates. There are numbers of good handbooks to the 
flora of different counties and districts, but you give us no address, or 
wo might suggest what would exactly suit your requirements. 
BEATRICE. We believe that the fact of having successfully studied 
under a good teacher of elocution would be the best qualification for 
teaching, especially if 3^011 could begin > T our career b3’ giving a public 
recital. We advise you to find some such teacher, and consult him or 
her as to the need or possibilit}' of any separate examination. 

A LOVER OF Books. —We prefer your poem on the allegory of “ The 
Distant Hills to the other. “Trials” is a two-S3 r llabled word and 
spoils verse 3. You should not repeat “light” in verse 1. There are 
many expressions in both poems that are somewhat prosaic. “ How I 
should like to have a talk with thee ” is a case in point. Otherwise 
the compositions arc marked by no serious blemish. One question is 
our limit. 

• Y°u can take an3’ poem for 3'our musical setting that is no longer 
copyright. A great many of Tennyson’s poems arc now “ out of 
copyright,” and you can buy a collection of them for is. ; also in the 
“ Benny Poets” series you will find a great variety to choose from. 

If 3’ou see any verses published in a magazine that 3’ou wish to use, 
write to the author and ask permission. 


IN IERNA 1 iONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Amy Adam, c/o Henry Barton, Esq., 297, Ashton New Road, 
Beswiek, Manchester, would like to hear from readers of The GIRL’S 
OWN Paper in any part of the world. 

Miss Lilian Hall, aged 15, and Miss C. Lang, aged 17, ask for 
Trench girl correspondents aged 16 and 17. Address, Linden House 
Mansfield. 

Miss Marta Adele Weste, 17, Herbert Street, Laura, Victoria 
C ount3’, South Australia, wishes to exchange stamps or correspond 
wuh a Trench, English, or German girl about 16 or \i years of age. 
Miss 1<lo. E. Queale, Aberdeen, Burra, South Australia, would be 
pleased to correspond in English with any girl about her own age (14) 
living in England, France, or any British country. 

Miss jp^E G. Jones, 27, Southfield Road, Middlesbro’, aged 12, 
would like to find a correspondent of her own age, or a little older in 
some other country. 

Miss E. Bailey, 167, Horton Lane, Bradford, Yorks, begs a lady of 
the name of McLarry to communicate with her again. Miss 
BAILEY has mislaid her address, only retaining the envelope with the 
postmark Ballymoney. 

“ GYRENE,” 8, Spring Grove Walk, Alexandra Road, Leeds, would 
like to correspond with English-speaking girls of her own age (is) in 
New Zealand, Australia, and Scotland. 

Eveleen Clarke, Upper George Street, Bathurst, N. S. Wales 
Australia, aged 18, asks for a girl-correspondent in France, Italv or 
Spain, who would write in French, English, or Spanish 
Miss Herbert, 25, Osborne Road, Southsea, asks Katie S. to write 
to her. 

Madeleine Carre, io, Rue Voltaire, Nantes, Loire-Inforieure, 
Prance, wishes to correspond once a month with two English girls 
of her own age (16) ; letters to be corrected and returned. Will 
^ English girls please write direct ? 

E. E. I. would like to correspond with a French girl of her own age (20) • 
letters to be corrected and returned. h v ' ’ 

Tulip has the same request to make, only the girl must live in England. 
SlREEN L. Banaji, 3, Nepeau Sea Road, Bombay, India, a Parsee, would 
like to correspond in English with a girl of her own age (17) or a little 
older. Miss Banaji has passed her matriculation examination, and is 
a student at college, fond of literature and music. 

M. Arapian thanks Anice E. CRESS for the copy of the Sunday at 
Home she sent her lately. She would have written directly to Miss 
C ress had she known her address, which the latter omitted to give. 
K v™ LEE /^ and Dorothy Barr, aged 17 and 13 respectively, 
\V Hlow Grange, Rishton, Lancashire, desire to correspond with well- 
educated girls in Russia, India, and America. Dorotln’ desires all 
her correspondence to be in English ; also Kathleen desires a corre¬ 
spondent in Australia, her correspondence to be in English or French 
JESSIE E. Snell, Chatham, Kent County, Ontario, Canada, wishes to 
correspond with girls in any foreign country, especially in Russia 
Germany, Italy, New Zealand, S. Africa, and Iceland. Miss Snell 
writes most enthusiastically of the pleasure already derived from 
foreign correspondence. 

Lillie Bosworth, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, would like to corre¬ 
spond with girls about her own age (20) in any foreign country, 
especially the British Isles, France, Spain, Italy, Germanv, China 
and Japan. 

“ MaybloSSOM,” Post-office, Woolston, Hants, a post-office clerk, 
wishes to correspond with a girl of about her own age (20) in Madeira 
and in S. Africa ; one who is earning her own living preferred. 

GERTI ElSSLER, Vienna I, Rathhausstrasse 7, aged 15, would like to 
correspond with a girl of 15-16 in French or German. 

All RIEL MOULTON, Northohne, Park Road, Hastings, wishes to corre¬ 
spond vvith a French girl, aged 15, the letters to be corrected and 
returned. 

Blanche Z. (Swiss) would like to find an English girl of about her own 
age (19) to correspond with her in French, the letters to be corrected 
and returned. 








IN DREAMLAND. THOUGHTS” OF-BYGONE DAYS. 






























































































CROSSED HANDS. 

When Joseph to his father 
brought 

His sons, that he might bless 
The elder with the greater gift, 
The younger with the less, 
The old man crossed his 
hands, and thus 
His right on Ephraim laid, 
His left was on Manasseh’s 
head, 

And yet for both he prayed. 

God’s purposes were thus ful¬ 
filled, 

And blessing came to each 
As He had planned; and still 
to us 

This lesson He would teach. 
For, when to Him our prayers 
we bring, 

He sometimes sees it best, 
That not according as we 
wish, 

He answers the request. 

Lord, be it mine to leave to 
Thee 

The choice of good or ill, 
For well I know Thy counsel 
wise 

Thou wilt for me fulfil. 

And what I deem most right 
might prove 
Far otherwise for me; 

The “afterward ” I cannot trace, 
But all is clear to Thee. 

Thy hands Thou guidest “ wit¬ 
tingly,” 

And what they do is best; 
Their skilfulness can never fail,' 
And so on this I rest. 

One thing alone I ask of Thee— 
Work Thou for me Thy will; 
And though sometimes Thy 
hands are crossed, 

Give me Thy blessing still. 

“ Une de vos Filles.” 

All rights reserved.} 



“COUNSEL WISE.” 








































A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Boggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 

he news that the Grange was 
sold was truly of great interest 
to the Rendell family, for the 
house faced their own on the 
opposite side of the road, and 
its uninhabited condition had 
* been a standing grievance. That 
one of the handsomest houses of the 
neighbourhood should remain empty 
was a serious matter in a small 
community, and the younger girls 
listened with bated breath to the 
accounts of the gorgeous entertain¬ 
ments which had been given by the 
last tenant, hoping against hope that the time would 
soon come when the house would once more be thrown 
open, and the great oak-panelled rooms re-echo to the 
sound of music and laughter. Like their own house, 
a portion of the Grange abutted on to the high road, 
so that a row of windows lay immediately open to 
inspection, but two great wings stretched back to right 
and left, and the house was surrounded on three sides 
by beautiful and extensive grounds. The late owner 
had spent lavishly in beautifying the place, and had 
asked in return a sum so exorbitant that though many 
would-be tenants had arrived to look over the house, 
one and all drew back when the nature of his demands 
was made known, and the Rendell girls were not the 
only people who had despaired of a settlement. Rut 
now at last a delightful certainty had been gained, the 
deeds were signed, and the long waiting was at an end ! 

The morning after the news had been received, 
Agatha and Christabel rushed to the porch-room directly 
after breakfast, and flattened their noses against the 
pane to watch for the first sign of their chosen com¬ 
panion, that same Kitty of whom mention has already 
been made, and who came daily to join the school¬ 
room party, instead of indulging in the luxury of a 
governess of her own. She came at last, a tall lamp- 
post of a girl, with blue serge skirt blowing back from 
long brown legs, a plaid Tam O’Shanter perched on the 
top of chestnut locks, and a bundle of books tucked 
beneath the arm of a corduroy jacket. Christabel 
banged an eager fist upon the window, and rushed 
downstairs in a whirl of excitement to meet her friend, 
and carry her off to the schoolroom. 

“ My deah, such news ! You’ll never guess ! It’s 
perfectly charming! You’ll go wild when you hear 
it 1 ” 

Kitty sat down in a chair and gazed calmly around. 
Whether she would “ go wild ” or not when the news 
was unfolded remained to be seen; but in the meantime 
her composure showed not the slightest sign of being 
disturbed. 

“ Urn ! ” she ejaculated, and began to divest herself 
of her outdoor garments as if nothing more important 
engrossed her attention. She tugged at the fingers of 
her deerskin gloves and let them fall indiscriminately at 
either side of her chair; she sent her cap flying across 
the room, wriggled out of her jacket, kicked her over¬ 
shoes beneath the table, then folded her arms and 


seemed to feel that she had no further responsibility in 
the matter. I he art of putting away outdoor clothes 
was one indeed which Miss Kitty seemed powerless to 
master, in vain her mother exhausted herself in objur¬ 
gation, and grew alternately pitiful and angry; Kitty 
kissed her fervently and vowed amendment, but the 
next day there was the jacket as usual, hanging over a 
dining-room chair, and the other garments dropped in 
as many odd places about the house. This method of 
procedure was, no doubt, a saving of trouble in the first 
instance, but retribution followed when it came to 
starting out again after lunch, when Miss Kitty might 
have been seen plunging wildly about the room in 
search of a missing glove or tie, while groans of despair 
attended every movement. 

“ W here can it be ? Wish my things could be left 
alone! Always stuck out of the way! Shall be late 
again now, and get bad marks. Not my fault. Hoirid 
old servants ! Wish they’d do their own work, and 
leave my things alone.” So on, and so on, until at last 
the missing article was found, folded up in a magazine, 
or thrust beneath a fern-pot, when Kitty would seize it 
resentfully, and stalk down the garden-path on her long 
brown legs, puffing and fuming, and feeling herself the 
most ill-used of mortals. On the present occasion Elsie 
and Agatha entered the room as she finished undressing, 
and the former immediately set to work to gather 
together the scattered possessions and put them away, 
for she was tidier-in-general to the household, and could 
never by any possibility bring herself to sit down com¬ 
fortably in a room where a picture hung awry, or a 
tablecloth dipped unevenly at the corner. The while 
she moved about she cast a pensive glance at the new¬ 
comer and exclaimed regretfully— 

“ Kitty doesn’t approve. I saw it in her face the 
moment 1 came into the room. I knew she wouldn’t, 
and I don t know that I do, either. It’s a i*reat 
risk ! ” 

“ 1 haven’t heard anything to approve of yet. Chrissie 
has been too excited to descend to details. You seem 
to have been very busy ! I never heard of any news 
when I was here yesterday.” 

There was a tinge of displeasure in the voice in which 
the last sentence was spoken, and Agatha, the tender¬ 
hearted, was quick to note it, and to explain away the 
misconception. 

“ There was nothing to hear. It happened later. 
There are two things we want to tell you about. One 
is a piece of news from the outside, and the other is our 
own special affair, but of course it’s not really settled, 
for, as mother said, until you had been consulted nothing 
definite could be decided.” 

“Think not, indeed!” said Kitty, shortly. She put 
her hand in her pocket and drew forth a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles which she placed, not on the bridge, 
but on the extreme tip of her nose. Her curly hair 
was roughened over her shoulders, the brown ribbon 
bow stood up erect at the top of her head ; her arms 
were folded in deliberate inelegance, her long legs 
seemed to stretch half-way across the room, and she 
gazed over the spectacles with an air of grandmotherly 
condescension, comically at variance with her 
appearance. 
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“ Let me hear about it at once, or Miss Phelps will 
arrive, and I shall burst with curiosity in the middle of 
lessons. What is it that you want to do ? ” 

Elsie, Agatha, and Christabel immediately proceeded 
to explain the situation in characteristic Rendell fashion, 
all speaking together, and continuing to speak, without 
being in the least disconcerted by the babble evoked. 
Elsie whined, Agatha gurgled, and Chrissie drawled, 
while the listener rolled her eyes from one to another, 
catching a phrase here, a phrase there, until at length 
some dawning of the situation began to make itself 
known. 

“A sale of work! We are to slave away making 
pin-cushions from now until July, and then sell them to 
someone else ! I understand that; but what is the idea 
of doing it ? Who is going to get the money when it 
is made ? ” 

“ The poor and needy ! ” 

“ Thank you so much ! Most considerate, I’m sure ! ” 

“ Kittay, be quiet! The Mission, of course; the 
Mission at Sale. We thought we ought to help, as it is 
in debt, and we do no good with our money as it is. 
We could collect enough to buy materials if we give up 
sweets for the next few months.” 

Kitty’s face fell gloomily. “ I’ve only three-and- 
fourpence in the world, and it’s mother’s birthday next 
month, and Aunt May’s and granny’s the month after 
that, and Agatha’s next week.” 

“ Don’t count me ! I’m as poor as Job myself, but 
my old yellow sash will wash and make into sachets, 
and I’ll cut the crushed parts out of hair ribbons, and 
use the ends for needlebooks. If they are a tiny bit 
stained, I will embroider flowers over the spots. We 
shall manage the work somehow, never fear; and think 
of the tea and refreshments, and sails in the punts ! We 
shall simply coin money over them. Lilias is going to 
do the punting.” 

“ Naturally she is! ” Kitty’s eyes twinkled with 
humorous enjoyment. “ Easy and profitable ! Just the 
sort of work Lilias likes. Oh, yes, I agree. I’d' like to 
work and feel that I was reforming the world, and it will 
be great jokes. I know what I’ll do! I’ll take snap¬ 
shots at the company with my new Kodak, and take 
orders for copies. There’s an idea for you ! People are 
so vain that they always think they would like a photo¬ 
graph—until they see a proof! If they refuse 1 shall 
try another plan. I will snap them unawares, and say, 

‘ 1 have taken several photographs of you this afternoon 
at moments which, perhaps, you would prefer not to 
have immortalised. The negative is yours for two and 
six.’ How do you think that would work as a source 
of income ? ” 

“Better not let mother hear you talk like that, my 
child, or the Kodak will be forbidden once for all, and it 
is really a lovely idea ! You could take the punt with 
the different people on board, and groups eating refresh¬ 
ments, and talking to each other on the lawn. My 
deah, you will amass fortunes ! I’m jealous of you. I 
believe you will make far more than we shall with 
our tea.” 

“But of course it it’s wet—-” insinuated Elsie 

persistently, only to be frowned down by her com¬ 
panions, who were eager to impart the second and most 
exciting piece of intelligence. 

“It won’t be wet, Croaky! Don’t say that again. 
That’s one piece of news, then; now for the other! 

1 hree guesses, Kitty, for a really convulsing piece of 
local gossip.” 

“ Maud is engaged ? ” 

“ Not yet! You can guess that again later on ! This 


special piece of news is not about our family at all. 
Someone else ! Guess again ? ” 

“ Someone I know well ? ” 

“No! ” 

“ Slightly ? ” 

“ No ! ” 

“ Not at all ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ Then how on earth can I possibly-” 

“ It isn’t necessary to know the person. No one 
knows him yet, but we will soon. He is coming to—to 
—can’t you guess? Think of the empty houses near 
here! ” 

“The Grange!” cried Kit, and clapped her hands 
with delight. “ Someone has bought the Grange! 
How sweet of him. Now we* shall have something to 
look at. He is coming soon, you say—oh, what fun ! 
We can watch the furniture unload, and the family 
arrive. Who are they, and how many may they be ? 
Lots of girls, I hope—the right sort, with loads of fun 
in them, and pony-carriages of their own, in which they 
can drive us about! ” 

“ We don’t know a single thing about them, and can’t 
find out. The man is called Vanburgh, which is all 
right so far as it goes, but whether he is married or a 
bachelor-” 

“ Of course he is married ! A bachelor would never 
dare to take a house like the Grange. It would be down¬ 
right wicked ! He is a married man, with a grey beard, 
and a fat wife, and four beauteous daughters. I see them 
now before me, as in a mirror! ” Kitty shut her eyes 
behind the spectacles, and screwed up her face into a 
grimace which was meant to be vague and visionary, 
but fell a long way short of success. She was fond of 
indulging in flights of fancy, and her friends waited 
for her utterances with smiling delight. 

“ Yes, yes, I see them all ! V6ronique, the eldest, is 
a stately beauty, tall and slender, with lustrous Spanish 
eyes, and locks-” 

“ Black as the raven’s wing.” Chrissie’s murmur 
seemed a fitting climax to the description, but the 
Visionary objected to be interrupted, and turning 
scornful eyes upon her, said icily— 

“ Quite the contrary. Bright as pure gold ! She 
knows not the meaning of fear, and rides an Arab 
charger, who knows every movement of her mistress’s 
hand. She is betrothed to the scion of a noble house, and 
will shortly be led to the hymeneal altar, when we shall 
attend as maids of honour, clad in the sheen of satin 
and glimmer of pearls. Gabriella, the second, is viignonne 

in stature, with a wee, winsome face-” but at this 

point in the description, Agatha spluttered with laughter, 
and Christabel rose from her seat, and began banging- 
down books on the table with disdainful emphasis. 

“ I refuse to listen any longer to such uttah rubbish.” 

“ Wee, winsome face,” repeated Kitty loudly, deter¬ 
mined to finish the sentence or perish in the attempt. 

“ Eyes blue as the summer skies, and a skin of snow and 
roses. She has a timorous, shrinking nature, and prefers 
a milk-white charger to her sister’s untamed steed. 
Evangeline, the third, has tawny locks and a dimpling 
smile, and makes up by charm of manner for what she 

lacks in regular beauty. Valentine, the fourth-” 

But the characteristics of Miss Vanburgh number four 
were fated to remain in obscurity, for at "that moment a 
step was heard approaching the school-room door, and 
the historian made a dash forward to collect her books, 
and place them on the table, before the entrance of Miss 
Phelps, the governess. 

(7b be continued.) 
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Eccremocarfius Scaber. 


PART I. (fa) 

THREE CAPRICES BY MENDELSSOHN, OP. 16. 

LILIES AND CARNATIONS. 

Near the town of Mold in Flintshire there is, 
or there was some years ago, a house, sur¬ 
rounded by a large and beautiful garden, 
called Coed Du. Every summer this house used to be occupied 
by a family named Taylor, who came down from London and 
filled the place with mirth and music. 

There were three girls, Mary, Susan and Honora, and it was 
in September, 1829, that a lad of twenty came to Coed Du to 
visit them. This lad, though young and gay like his com¬ 
panions, was still quite unlike them in most respects. He 
spoke very funny English, and he had a fashion of throwing 
back the long brown hair which fell in wavy masses over his 
eyes, that was altogether un-English. He had great soft brown 
eyes which laughed when he spoke, and which seemed to be 
listening when he was silent. 

People do not listen with their eyes, you think, my reader. 

You are wrong; all poets and some musicians do this. It is 
when there is nothing that you or I can hear, that the poet and 
the musician listen w r ith their eyes. 

“When I look at some pictures,” said Chopin once, “ I seem 
to hear music.” 

He listened with his eyes. 

The girls at Coed Du had taken their visitor one day through 
the garden, where each girl had her own special plot, and grew 
in it what she pleased. Mary had lilies and carnations in hers, 

and it was gay with bright, beautiful blossoms, the delicious scent from which filled 
the warm autumn air. 

“ Oh-h! ” cried the young people delightedly, as each one buried her nose in some 
specially fine flower, then threw back her head to enjoy its delicate fragrance. 

“ Why, what are you doing, Mr. Mendelssohn ? ” exclaimed Maty, in laughing surprise, 
as she looked towards the foreign lad. 

Mr. Mendelssohn was holding up his hands, and, with his outstretched ten fingers, was 
apparently playing arpeggios on the air. _ . . ,, 

“ I play the perfume of the flowers,” he answered quaintly ; “ it comes up just so. 

“ 1 w ish I could hear it! ” said Mary. “ Will you write it down for me, so that I can 
play it on the piano ? ” 

Mr. Mendelssohn promised to do this, and my readers may still smell Mary s lilies and 
carnations as they play or listen to the Caprice in A, No. 1, which Felix Mendelssohn 
wrote for his charming young hostess. 

THE RIVULET. 

One day during that pleasant September, Mary, Susan and Honora Taylor, 
with Felix Mendelssohn as companion, made a long walk through the woods 
about Coed Du. 

Susan was the leader of the expedition, and having guided her party to a 
sheltered stream, they all sat down to rest by its side. It was a lovely 
spot. The water was so clear that the pebbles beneath it shone like 
precious stones, the ferns on the banks bent down their green fronds 
as if they were whispering a message, and the moss all round 
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glittered with drops that it had caught as they came 
dancing- by. 

A bird was singing somewhere, a sweet low song, but it 
was too far away to be quite distinct, and the only fully 
audible sound was the murmur of the rivulet, as it gurgled 
through the stones and moss. 

Felix Mendelssohn had thrown himself on the grass, 
with his hands beneath his head, and the big brown eyes 
were listening. 

“ How does it sing ? ” asked Susan presently 

The brown eyes stopped listening and smiled instead. 
Then softly Felix hummed the beginning of the piece that 
we all know— 



How smoothly it flows, and how the drops seem to catch 
one another up ! It is the third of our Caprices—the 
piece which he called The Rivulet , and which he wrote 
that September day for Susan Taylor. We can hear the 
little bird singing far away when we play the pretty melody 
at bar 4 — 
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THE FAIRY’S TRUMPET. 

It was now Honora’s turn to claim a remembrance. In 
her garden she had a lovely climber—the Eccremocarfius 
Scaber —which was then considered a novelty. It clung to 
a tree round which it had twined its graceful, rambling 
shoots, and just then it was covered with blossoms of a rich 
orange colour. These blossoms, in shape, were not unlike 
little trumpets, and when Honora gave her young German 
friend a spray of her flowers, he promised her jn return a 
piece which the fairies might have played on those little 
trumpets. 

He was as good as his word, and on the margin of the 
Scherzo which he wrote for her—the second Caprice in this 
series—he drew a garland of the flower which my readers 
will find here reproduced. 

The piece itself is one of the daintiest of Mendelssohn’s 
creations ; perhaps of all his pianoforte compositions it is 
the most dainty. Three years before composing it—when 
he was only seventeen years old—he had written the Over¬ 
ture to A Midsummer Night's Dream —the loveliest fairy- 
music that ever was written by anyone, and our flower- 
trumpet Scherzo seems, as it were, to be one bright blossom 
which he forgot to twine into that wreath of immortelles. 

It is pleasant when one studies a piece like this, to 
ponder what it might mean, what the composer might have 
been thinking about when he wrote it. 

“ I will write you a piece which the fairies might have 
placed on those little trumpets,” said Mendelssohn. 

We can easily picture the scene to ourselves, for he has 
painted it in vivid colours. It begins— 



Here a fairy herald comes out, and blows on his little 
trumpet. Another comes, and they blow together— 



Then, as the blind poet, Philip Bourke Marston, said in 
his Garden Fairies — 

“All at once you seem to grow aware 
That little shining presences are there, 

Red shapes and white shapes dance upon the air.” 

Hush ! Very softly. Mendelssohn has marked it 


pianissimo, and, if you want to play at fairies, your fingers 
must be light as thought. 

The white shapes are the fairy girls. They are going to 
be presented to Queen Mab, who holds her court under the 
greenwood tree, where the silver rays of the moon are 
delicately shaded by the fluttering leaves, and soft moss 
forms a dainty carpet for fairy feet. The glow-worms have 
lighted their lamps and hung them in every bough, and the 
butterflies flap their wings to cool the evening air. 

The west wind comes by and whiffs the feathery clock 
that tells the hour. After seven whiffs the stem is bare. 
It is time. A herald steps out again and blows on his 
flower-trumpet; another joins him as before, and they both 
blow together. 

Then there is a rush of fairy feet. The red shapes and 
white shapes dance upon the air, and flutter their trains 
like real Court ladies. The trumpets call again, and 
another party arrives. Then there is a grand fanfare, 



and with all the bells of the forest ringing merrily, Queen 
Mab drives up in her chariot, drawn by ten purple Emperor 
moths, and surrounded by her guard of honour, a company 
of green beetles in glittering armour. 



Her Majesty has scarcely passed when there is a stam¬ 
pede of vulgar gnomes, who have not learnt Court manners, 
and who knock each other down, and make a terrible noise 
in their struggles to catch a sight of royalty in gala array. 



But the heralds come out and read the riot act to them, 
and order is soon restored. 



Then the presentation begins. The little white shapes 
are fearfully nervous, but the Queen receives them with 
gracious smiles, and they make the most beautiful curtseys. 



When this ceremony is over, there is dancing on the 
green, 
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and so light are the fairies’ steps that not even a daisy bends 
its head. 

Queen Mab now gets into her flowery chariot ag;ain and 
drives off, . 
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and a single trumpet-call announces that the state ball 
is over. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


This is the scene as I picture it to myself when I am 
playing Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E minor. 

“ How do you think of such things ? ” a young girl once 
asked me. “ When I play I hear only notes,” she added. 

“ And when you read a poem, do you think of only 
words ? ” I questioned in reply. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I think of the idea, or the stoiy, 
when there is one.” 

Now, my reader, why should a piece of music consist 
only of notes, if a poem means more than mere words ? 


The player who plays only notes is like the reciter who 
has learnt to say off a piece in a foreign language. Execu¬ 
tion and pronunciation alike may be excellent, but neither 
tones nor words have any meaning. 

The stories told in Mendelssohn’s three Caprices were 
easy to translate into words, for he gave the clue to them 
himself: it seems a pity that in later editions of his works 
these allusions are almost invariably omitted, even to 7he 
Rivulet wow rarely being given the name which the composer 
gave it, and which so well describes its flowing character. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE WISE. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 


HAVE so much to say in this paper 
that I begrudge myself the pleasure 
of writing even the shortest intro¬ 
duction thereto. It is a paper in 
pars, as you may see at a glance, 
so that if one par doesn’t seem to 
appeal to a reader, she may skip it 
and hop on to the next. Just let me 
say, however, that I have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that girls do 
not find my attempts to enlighten 
the pathways of health for them 
either dry or difficult reading, and 
that the more wise amongst them 
are willing to be taught. One other 
word prefatorially ; although I can¬ 
not at any time promise to answer 
by post questions on health, still any 
letter addressed to the care of the Editor will be duly 
forwarded to me, and may form the subject of a future 
paragraph, i.e. t if the answer is likely to be.of general 
utility. 

The Consumptive Tendency. 

This par may be read with advantage by mothers, but I 
must beg of them that whatever they may think about any 
of their children it behoves them to say not one word in 
their presence which might frighten them. Children pre¬ 
disposed to the scourge of these islands are often very 
nervous, and fear does a deal of harm. Mind, if it were 
not possible to take time by the forelock, and by judicious 
treatment avert calamity, -L would not be penning these 
lines. But incipient consumption can be cured with care, 
and the beautiful child that shows signs that she never can 
make old bones, as the saying is, may with care be tided 
over the bar, and her little barque safely and healthfully 
launched on the ocean of life. 

There is a most expressive word used in the far north of 
Scotland to describe the appearance of any little lass that 
is likely to fall a victim to scrofula. People say of her, 
“ Ay, she is bonnie and she is stout enough, but, dear me, 
she is flozzen." That is the word, and there is n-o English 
for it. The flozzen child is round in face*, and her cheeks 
seem redolent of health, her large eyes are blue and 
wistful, and the pupil or dark centres large and liquid. 
She is fair in hair and fair to look upon, tender skinned, 
blue veined and bonnie. Indeed the only drawback to her 
beauty may be a biggish soft and tremulous upper lip. 
The limbs are well shaped, but there is no firmness—she is 
“ flozzen ” and soft. 

Says a well-known authority, “ The whole body is flaccid 
and loose, and there is softness and debility, even the hair, 
which may be crisp while she is fairly well, is straight and 
soft in illness.” 

Another Example. 

Scrofulous childen may be long-necked and narrow- 
chested—this last formation is probably hereditary—but 
the eyes lack lustre, and the child is ill-tempered and 
difficult to deal with. The doctor finds the stomach tumid 


or swollen, and finds, too, that the child is badly nutrited 
because the food is not properly assimilated. Bleeding at 
the nose is no certain precursor of consumption, nor is 
blood-spitting, though it is sufficiently alarming. 

How to Manage Sick Children. 

I have but little faith in cod liver oil, nor in its substitute, 
shark oil. My experience tells me that children who need 
oil cannot digest it, while those who can, do not require it. 
Parrish’s chemical food and virol do good, however, but 
it is to fresh air and moderate exercise with wholesome and 
nutritious diet that we are to look for the child’s salvation. 
You will not save your darling, madam, if you do not get 
rid once and for all of the bugbear cold. If you coddle her, 
3 r ou will kill her. It is a disagreeable thing to have to say, 
but it is the truth. The diet cannot be too nourishing, but 
she must not be forced to eat ; mind this, that the coats of 
the stomach are as weak and flozzen as any of the muscles 
in her body. She must sleep in a bedroom with the 
windows always open, and she must be out of doors all day 
long. So shall the microbes of consumption be killed. 
Further information on this subject may be obtained from a 
shilling brochure of mine published this season by Mr. 
Jarrold of Norwich. I have not the slightest financial 
interest in the sale of this useful work, else I would not 
recommend it. But I have been studying the subject, and 
this little book is the outcome. It is called The Fresh Ah' 
Cure for Consumption and Nervous Ailments. All 
medical men who are worth their salt have now come to 
recognise this system of treatment, and marvellous indeed 
are the results. 

Indigestion and some of its Causes. 

I believe that at least three-fourths of our population of 
work-a-day girls suffer more or less from dyspepsia. A 
medical man if he had not lots of other things to think 
about could not drive slowly along the streets of any large 
town without noting how numerous are these cases. And 
mind you this : dyspepsia may usher in the most fatal 
disease of a chronic nature, including consumption or even 
cancer itself. It is not a cheering sight to watch those 
poor lassies as they hurry to or from their work morn, noon 
and night. It is worse in your southern English towns 
where girls think themselves starved if they do not get 
meat twice a day. In Aberdeen or Dundee it is different, 
because the diet is largely composed of oatmeal or pea- 
meal, and because the air is more bracing and there is less 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere. In these towns and in 
such English cities as Exeter, etc., you find the prettiest 
complexions and brightest eyes in the world. But, oh, the 
pinched and weary faces one sees in manufacturing 
districts, oh, the sallowness and wornness, and the 
languor! No mirth, no jollity, no real young womanhood, 
because the canker is at the bud of their young life, because 
the worm is at the core. 

Indigestion and Fresh Air. 

The fact that I cannot remedy matters need not prevent 
me from stating the plain truth. Tell a girl—an ordinary 
girl, I mean—that rain-water is good for the complexion 
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and she will catch it even as the drops fall from her bed¬ 
room window, she will fill a jar with it and keep it till it 
becomes offensive with the microbic life therein ; but speak 
to her of fresh air, and she will hardly heed you. Yet fresh 
air purifies the blood, cures indigestion and clarifies the 
complexion. It is the want of it which causes five out of 
every ten cases of dyspepsia which a doctor may mark 
down on the street among the girls he meets. They work 
in beastly badly-ventilated shops, or in close and stuffv 
offices into which the breath of heaven is never permitted 
to enter. 1 hey sleep in stuffy bedrooms and do not think 
of taking a cold bath in the morning once in a blue moon. 
J he appetite fails, therefore, and dyspepsia is the sad result! 

Laziness and indolent habits bring on dyspepsia 
among girls that do not have to work for their living So 
do imaginary ailments, sitting too much indoors, poring 
ovei books or day-dreams. All exciting passions do the 
same. Let a girl once begin to indulge m these, and I can 
assuie her that her skin will look as kiln-cracked as the 
inside of any old vase before she is much over twenty and 
that wrinkles will make her seem old at thirty. My cure is 
simple if it could only be carried out. Such girls ought to 
s eep in bedrooms that have hardly any furniture, walls and 
all plain and no drapery that can collect deadly dust, and 
i ™ n0 ^ ^ rou ^^ e them to keep their windows down ; no, 

1 should have the upper sashes taken away entirely. ’ If I 
caught them reading trashy, pappy, unreal novels, I’d pitch 
these vile books into the dust-bin. Oh, I should be quite 
rough and rude, ] can assure you, and I should order them 
out out into the fields where every wildling of nature is 
nappy, healthful and joyful. Out into the pure air God’s 
greatest gift on earth to man. Yes, out into the rain if 
need were. They might dress for the weather, of course 
but out it should be, and they would live to thank me for 
my very roughness in treating them. 

1 HINGS THAT DISAGREE WITH DYSPEPTICS. 

Some girls are inclined to be stout. I like to see 
moderate rotundity, but not unwholesome fat, that is you 

kn ^’-n atl | eSS 1 that does not seem firrn > th at lies in tucks 
and hillocks about neck or cheeks and on arms. Whole- 
some adiposity does not tremble or shake like a badly- 
made blanc-mange, giving one the impression that it mav 
go to pieces at any moment. Healthy adiposity moves 
with muscle and skin, and does not alter the shape of the 
human body. But those who are unhealthfully obese are 
a ? ru e > dyspeptic. This, that and t’other don’t agree 
with them. They may be dainty eaters, but, as a ?ule 
they gourmandise. At night they snore and dream ugly 
dreams, and they are subject to ailments that the more 
supple and hardy are free from. Even young girls, when 
too stout, have a tendency to varicose veins,"and many of 
what are called growing pains are caused by these. 
Certain foods disagree with such girls, and they suffer from 
headaches, often of a most distressing nature, with liver 
troubles as well, and at times their sleep is haunted with 
terrible nightmares. 

The Sooner the Better. 

The sooner such girls are taken in hand the better If 
they don t get cured of this slight inclination to embonfioint 
and that, too, speedily, and if they do not live and eat 
according to rule for months or years after they are cured 
they will have short lives and these will not be merry ones 
efiher. Oh, the cure is simple enough, but they need rules 
laid down for them and to these they must adhere. Here 
are my fundamental directions for the cure of obesity. 
Avoid even looking at the quack advertisements you see in 
ihe newspapers. All such so-called cures are dangerous to 
the heart. Fresh air and exercise therein ; the cold morn¬ 
ing tub ; early rising ; sleeping on a hard mattress w T ith very 
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little bed-clothing. The Turkish bath once or twice a week 
and the most careful avoidance of sugar, starchy foods' 
bread, puddings, pastry and fat in any shape. Only lean 
meat, no pork nor plaice, nor herring, norsalmon. No butter. 
Ihe diet to be mostly of lean meat and green vegetables 
with a little toast instead of bread. Tea and coffee. The 
tea should have a squeeze of lemon in it but no cream. 
Ihe rood on the whole to be very much restricted in 
quantity. loo much water should not be taken. 

Beauty may re Cultivated. 

The more the mind of a girl is cultivated and the more 
attention she pays to the laws that govern health the 
greater chance is there that she will grow up a beautiful 
woman. Want of education and refinement, especially if 
combined with want of health, are directly opposed to 

& f !° lm faCe * Intellect and cultivation have a 
direct effect on the eyes and on the complexion itself, and 
hardly will a man notice little defects of facial development 
or aberrations from the so-called lines of beauty if the lady 
heiself be gentle, brilliant, sauve and good. Some children 
will never learn to be lovely in manners and temper ; either 
tneie is a hereditary black drop in them or the health is 
much below par, but nevertheless this may—in the verv 
young—be gently and firmly taken in hand by someone who 
loves them and it is surprising what tuition may accom- 
P f-M B t , addressing girls who are not altogether 
children, I do most earnestly beseech them to carefully 
distinguish between the beauty that is real and that which 
is false—physically I mean. Here, for example, are two 
giUs of sweet seventeen, or “Sweet and twenty ” as Morti¬ 
mer Collins would have said. Now both are lacking at 
present in beauty of complexion, though their feature? are 
regular and pretty. I heir minds are not of the same 
calibre, however. Neena is somewhat nervous and hurried 
in manner She wants to be beautiful at once. Tust to 
please her I have to prescribe facial applications of a cool¬ 
ing description, not glycerine and cucumber or any other of 
the advertised rot which girls plaster themselves with. I 
must even allow her to use a little carmine and tinted lip¬ 
salve. She is wilful and spoiled. I have not the same 

refined '"ci’ 61 1 T have in Erica here - She is calm, 

refined, with a soul. I want to see that soul shining out 

f '°"\ her b,u . e e y e; >. and it will ere six months are over. 
Hut she will have the transparent complexion Neena the 
dull outside beauty. Nothing more. Erica takes advice, 
bhe admits the possession of a liver. Neena thinks such 
a possession altogether unromantic. I fear I must dismiss 
Neena with a few kindly words—and the applications. I 
ha u t0 lestrain myself, however, to a certain extent, for 
a though admit that a girl may legitimately use applica¬ 
tions—of a not dangerous kind—to make the best of herself 
a painted woman is a living lie, and if she has a conscience 
she can neither be happy nor comfortable. 

Erica is going to go to the root of the evil. She is some- 
EZJfflR 0 - J^ iS /°' ng t0 live according to the 
hHe rnedt ' r " A determinedly. She will Seed but 
little medicine. I he bath alone almost and fresh air will 
clear her Wood and render her complexion transparent, while 
her eyes will be as clear and innocent-looking as a baby’s 
Because Erica will have nothing to conceal. ' And Erica is 
wise enough to put no faith in quack pills and blood 
“ Ule ,\ Nature is g;oing to befriend her, and if she is not 
well and happily married in less than two years, then I’m 
no judge of human nature. 

I ry, then, my dear readers, so to shape your lives that you 
may possess the mens sana in corjbre sano (the pure 
mind in the healthful body). But don’t forget that ifTe 

grthe'/white" f0 ' m ’ thC m " ld Can neithor be ea sy nor alto- 



HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

BY “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



In spite of the prophets, there is no doubt that stitching 
will be the chief decoration of our autumn and winter 
gowns ; and no wonder, for it seems to be one of the most 
suitable; and it was hard to see how anything could be 
found to take its place. In addition to it, we find strap¬ 
pings a great deal used; and these are of silk very often, 
with a figure or spot upon it. 

Pleats are figuring everywhere. They form quite a 
feature of the skirts, often extending all round, and from 
the waist as well, to within a quarter of a yard of the ankles, 
where they are allowed to flow outwards. They are 
generally box-pleats, and are stitched all round. The 
bodice is often pleated, and stitched, in the same manner 
as the skirt, to carry out the idea. 

There is no doubt about the popularity of the corselet-belt. 
Some of the short winter jackets of the Bolero kind have 
the corselet-belt at the back, while the fronts are of the 
spoon shape, and fall over the belt, 
remaining partly open, so that it can 
be seen... Nearly all these new short 
jackets have small shoulder-capes, fre¬ 
quently two, or even three, of varying 
materials. 

The top one may be of some kind 
of skin, the centre one of a spotted 


silk, while the third and last is of the material of the 
gown itself. So many have also scarfs of foulard, or silk 
with fringed ends passed under them, a new form of 
the popular cravat, which is to be seen eveiywhere, and 
which is not difficult to manufacture at home, if you once 
see one and get the idea, and obtain a good pattern of a 
stand-up collar also. Then with some bright velvet, a 
little cream lace, and some cleverness, you will succeed in 

turning your dingy- 
looking gown into 
quite another frock, 
and you will enjoy 
it again. So tight- 
fitting are many of 
the winter coats, that 
waistcoats will be 
worn with them; and 
a handsome cravat, 
mounted on a sleeve¬ 
less bodice, would 
answer quite as well. 

I daresay you will 
also admire the new 
coloured laces, which 
have been brought 
out again, but which 
are more suitable, 
when used with dis¬ 
cretion, for dress 
trimmings than for 
any neck append¬ 
ages. For these, a 
cream lace looks 
more ladylike, and is 
more becoming to the 
face. A great deal 
of gold is also to be 
used, both in milli¬ 
nery and dress, and 
if not over-done, it is 
always pretty, and 
brightens up our dull 
winter costume. 

Perhaps as new as 
anything to be seen 
this year are the 
double -breasted 
waistcoats. They 
have been made of various materials; 
but the earliest seen were of brown 
holland, with small gold bottons, and 
they were intended to be worn with 
purple tweed or cloth gowns. They 
are largely used with Eton jackets, 
or with any short coat open in front. 

The fitted bodice of last year will 
probably have a greater success this 
year, though, so far, there is no 
apparent diminution in the liking of 
the public for blouses, and there are 
numbers of skirts made up without 
bodice-pieces for winter use. Both 
the flannel and velveteen blouse are 
very comfortable articles of attire, 
and no doubt most people will still 
cling to them. 

There seems (except as wraps) to 
be no taste for capes of any kind this 
winter, but those prepared as wraps 
—such as golf capes—are very pretty, 
and the taste evinced in the mixture 
of the colours, in the reversible cloths, 


FOR THE COLD DAYS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. 


On the left .—Fashionable three-quarter length coat, built in military grey cloth, finished 
with stitchings and revers and cuffs of Persian lamb. In the centre .—Smart coat and 
skirt of light fawn cloth, trimmed with applique of cloth, stitchings and pipings, with 
collar, revers, and cuffs of chinchilla. On the light .—Cape of black cloth, trimmed 
with layers of the cloth sewn on one side only, and many stitchings in white silk. 
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is very great. Small toques of the same colours are worn 
with them for travelling-, and these are trimmed with 
large bows of the same colour in front, and the only 
additional decoration consists in a couple of quills. This 
is a really comfortable style for travelling gear, for it 
cannot crease or tumble, even if we did lay our heads down 
to rest. 

The Russian or Moujik coat, which was always a very 
becoming style, has returned to us this year. There are 
people to whom it was always becoming, and who clung to 
it for the whole four years since it was with us before. 
Some of the serge gowns prepared for the winter have these 
Moujik coats, and are decorated with afifilique of velvet or 
braid, bor instance, a gown of bois or wood-coloured 
serge the new brown—has velvet afifiliqties of tomato-red 
velvet, and has pipings of the same velvet at the hem of 
the skirt, and the sleeves. This 
is an example of the way in 
which many of the serges are 
made. 

It seems as if the reign of 
the long and tiresome skirts 
had come to an end, for most 
of the new skirts are cut to 
hang evenly all round, just off 
the ground, while many new 
skirts just barely touch it. In 
the way of materials, we have 
Scotch and Irish tweeds, and 
homespuns, and the Caledon, 

Donegal, and other Irish friezes 
are as popular as ever, while 
nearly all the names of the 
newest colours seem to be Irish; 
and we hear of green being 
the special colour favoured by 
the first-class London tailors. 

The success of the sac coat 
and the three-quarter-length 
coats seems, as yet, . rather 
uncertain. 

And now a few lines must be 
devoted to the millinery for the 
late autumn, which really means 
the winter after all. One an¬ 
nouncement lately made is that 
all millinery is to be individual 
and suitable to the wearer. 

This would entail the outlay of 
having all one’s bonnets made 
to order specially, a great ex¬ 
pense, and also not satisfactory 
to her who “does not quite 
know what she wants, but will 
know when she sees it”—a 
very large class of women. I 
should like all girls to learn 
millinery, so that'they, at least, 
should be able to do up a hat 
or bonnet. 

There is a wide selection of 
hats in felt, beaver, velvet, 
cloth, plush, and panne ; and 
the large choux rosette is here 
still, of tulle and chiffon, taffetas 
and chenille; and wings are 
quite in vogue. Velvet flowers, 
too, roses, asters, and beauti¬ 
fully - made chrysanthemums ; 
and as to feathers, alas, there 
are far too many. The ex¬ 
tremely long buckle is a novelty, 
and very long ostrich feathers 
will trim the many picture-hats 
which will this year be of the 
French marquise character, 
which is raised at the left side, 
the point coming over the right 
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eye, a very becoming shape to many people. The gold 
Paisley galons, too, are very novel, and are used with the 
best effect in millinery. The Spanish turban seems to be 
nearly as popular as the marquise, and is a comfortable 
winter shape. 

The newest fan is Watteau-like in its small size and in 
the beauty of its decoration ; and it is very fortunate for 
the owners of modest purses that those who cater for large 
ones are able to make the cheaper designs so beautiful, for 
on some of them the landscapes, figures, and garden scenes 
are quite exquisite. The pity is that the gauze and lace 
are so perishable on which they are executed. The black 
Empire fans which are shown have spangles and lace on 
them, and are almost equally pretty ; and they are also to 
be had in red, white, and dark green gauzes, and will be 
more generally useful. 



A BRIGHT DAY IN THE PARK. 


On the left.— Tucked gown of fine cloth and silk, with strappings 
and coloured lace on the front. Bodice of silk with cloth and a 
gmmpe of. white silk and undersleeves. First seated figure .— 
Costume with bolero, of thick cloth, trimmed with the new Paislev 
galon. Hat with velvet trimmings arranged in the new way iii 
choux on both sides. Second seated figure.— Marquise hat, wrap 
cape in pale blue and darker greens, with fringe and velvet bands. 
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Guild °f Sympathy 


“ The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we need to ask.”— Keblc. 

After much careful thought, your Editor has decided to 
establish for the readers of the Girl’s Own a Guild of 
Sympathy. The hundreds of letters received daily from his 
readers, asking for help and advice, lead him to think 
that such a Guild is needed. 

Let us see how the Guild can help you, and why you 
should join it. 

Guilds have been in existence for many hundreds of 
years, and in them their members have found mutual help 
and strength. 

Now your Editor knows how earnestly you all desire to 
lead Christian and useful lives ; he knows, also, how diffi¬ 
cult many of you find it to do the good that you would. 
The trials and difficulties concerning which so many of you 
write to him are those also of many hundreds of others; 
and the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy, all the members 
of which will be actuated by a common purpose, cannot but 
prove a source of inestimable help and inspiration to those 
who join it and faithfully endeavour to carry out its 
obligations. 

And here your Editor had better give his interpretation 
of the word “ sympathy.” 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan, the men who 
“passed by on the other side” no doubt felt a certain 
amount of sympathy for the man whom the robbers had 
treated so badly. The Samaritan alone realised that 
sympathy involves duty; and this is the lesson Christ 
wished his hearers to learn from the parable. 

We may be full to overflowing of kindly and thoughtful 
consideration for others, but something more than this is 
needed. We must do , as well as feel. 

The “ Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympathy, then, will help and 
inspire its members to live up to this high ideal of practical 
sympathy ; it will insist on the duty of leading lives of 
unselfishness and of worthy purpose. And since there are 
many of you who need help and advice, as members of the 
Guild you may write to your Editor as to an old and faithful 
friend. 

And now a word or two as to the spirit in which you 
should join the Guild. 

Lamennais, an inspiring French writer, tells us, “A 
duty, an absolute duty, governs us from the cradle upwards ; 
growing with our growth, and accompanying us to the 
tomb; a duty towards others as well as to ourselves.” 
And in one of his sermons the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
says, “ From the moment we are born we cannot live 
alone ; we stand in continual need of the assistance of all 
around us, for body and soul and spirit; we need clothes, 
which other men make ; houses, which other men must 
build ; food, which other men must prodilce; we have to 
get our livelihood by working for others, while others get 
their livelihood in return by working for us. As children, 
we need our parents to be our comforters, to take care of us 
in body and mind. As we grow up we need the care of 
others ; we cannot exist a day without our fellow-men ; we 
require teachers to educate us ; books and masters to teach 
us our trade ; and when we have learnt it and settled our¬ 
selves in life, we require laws made by other men, perhaps 
by men who died hundreds of years before we were born, to 
secure to us our rights and property, to secure to us. com¬ 
forts in our station ; and we need friends to comfort us in 
sorrow and in joy.” 

When we think of all this, can we say we owe nothing to 
our fellow creatures ? And it may truly be said that the 
richer we are, the stronger we are, the better opportunities 


we have and the better educated we are, the greater is the 
obligation to lead lives of practical sympathy. This we 
owe to all our fellow creatures, whether they be com¬ 
panions or strangers, friends or enemies, rich or poor, wise 
or stupid. 

It is well to bear in mind that in leading lives of kindly 
service to others, you will not only make the world the 
better for your presence, but you will render your own lives 
brighter and happier. “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

Conditions of Membership. 

The “Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympath)' is primarily 
intended for readers of the Girl’s Own, and a page 
will be devoted to the Guild each month. It is hoped that 
every reader of the Girl’s Own will become a Member 
of the Guild. 

There is no age limit whatever. 

Members are required to pay an annual subscription of 
one shilling, which will be devoted entirely to the interests 
of the Guild. In the event of there being any surplus after 
paying the necessary expenses, Members will have a voice 
regarding its disposal. 

A handsome Card of Membership is supplied to each 
Member, and this is intended to be hung in her bedroom. 

Members of the Guild.pledge themselves as follows :— 

1. To endeavour to carry out faithfully, not the letter only, but the 
spirit of the Guild. 

2. To read each month the page of the GIRL’S Own that is set apart 
for the help and guidance of Members. 

3. To include in their prayers, morning and evening, the special 
prayers given on the Card of Membership. 

4. W ithin one month from receiving her Card of Membership, each 
Member undertakes to obtain one other Member. 

THE CARD OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Member’s Name. 

Number.. Date. 

Members of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy promise to extend 
their loving sympathy to all those with whom they come in contact, and 
more especially to minister to the aged, the weak, and the helpless ; and 
to show care, pity, and consideration for animals and birds. 

Morning Prayer. 

Heavenly Father, we ask Thy blessing to rest upon all Members of 
the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy. Give us grace to love Thee best 
of all. Help us to obtain a high sense of honour and duty, and keep us 
in the paths of purity and truth. For Thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Evening Prayer. 

Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for having sustained us through 
another day. Wilt Thou bless the efforts of all who are striving to serve 
Thee. Pardon our failings, and give us rest and peace through the 
coming night. If it please Thee to bring us to another day, grant that 
we may, in the spirit of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy, spend 
it in Thy sendee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Badge. 

The Badge of the Guild is under consideration, and more 
particulars will be given next month. 

How to Join the Guild. 

Write a letter to the Editor as follows : I desire to 
become a Member of the “ Girl's Own ” Guild of 
Sympathy , and will endeavour faithfully to fulfil Its 
obligations. 

State clearly your full name and address, and enclose a 
postal order for one shilling (your annual subscription). 

Letters should be addressed: The Editor, The Girl’s 
Own Paper, Guild Department, 56 , Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





IF I HAD A THOUSAND POUNDS TO SPARE, 
WHAT WOULD I DO WITH IT ? 

A PRIZE CONTEST WORTH ENGAGING IN. 


Twelve Prizes of 

This is a new competition open to all girls, whether 
regular subscribers to The Girl’s Own Paper or only 
occasional readers; a competition both entertaining and 
profitable. 

It will be for the next few weeks something 
to think about, something to talk about, and something 
with which to occupy one’s leisure, with the chance, too, in 
the end of winning a prize, or, failing that, of earning 
honourable recognition as a certificate holder. 

It IS for girls of any age from thirteen to twenty- 
three inclusive, and not only for the clever ones ; it will be 
just as well worth entering upon for those who do not think 
themselves in the least clever, but who want to find out 
how to become so. 

1 here is NO difficulty to be met with. All that 
competitors need is a little imagination, a little thinking 
and planning, a little industry, and a little common-sense. 

1 he subject CONSISTS of an answer to the question at 
the head of this page— 

If I HAD A THOUSAND POUNDS TO SPARE, WHAT 
WOULD I DO WITH IT ? 

I he itrst step towards SUCCESS in the competition 
will be to read over this page with care. 

I HE SECOND step will be to imagine—and it will be a 
good exercise in make-believe—that, all necessaries bein°* 
otherwise provided for, one has a thousand pounds left, and 
ciying out, What will you do with me, so as to spend me 
wisely and well ? 

The third step will be to put down one’s thoughts and 

C Mi CU i! a ^ 10nS ° n P a P er so as t0 satisfy the examiners, who 
will be sure to have a sharp eye both for good sense and 
good expression. 

Liberty of treatment is to be the rule. How are 
the papers to begin ? As girls please. And how end ? 
As they please. And what is to go into them ? Whatever 
they please, so long, of course, as the} r stick to answering 

ri 2 ues ^ :l . on * ^ * s no ^ ^ 01 us t0 attempt what would be 
like fingering other people’s money and suggest what, after 
long experience, we know our girls can do extremely well 
for themselves. 

I heir active minds will suggest many ways in which 
the money can be expended. Some girls will be inclined 
to get rid of it in one sum, others will think it best to split 
Jt U P and distribute it over many schemes and in many 
difrerent directions. Some will propose—not perhaps 
thinking of anything better—to spend it on themselves 
ethers will want to devote it to the service of their neighbours’ 
and not a few may choose to retain a portion for their own 
benefit, and employ the balance in projects that will show 
what loving generous hearts they have. 

Merely to name the different ways, however 
will not BE ENOUGH. It will not, for example be 
sufficient to say, “I would spend fifty pounds on this/and 
thirty on that, and a hundred on something else,” and so on 
till at last the total sum would be exhausted. 

Girls must give particulars and reasons so that 
one may see that their various plans and liberal instincts 
are not based merely on whim and eccentricity A 
competitor must proceed something like this : I have 
thought of something on which to spend money. ... Is it 
worth taking up ? ... If so, how could I set about it 
and . . . . how much of my thousand pounds would 
it require ? 

These are all the conditions we lay down 
from which girls will see that they have not to work in 
fetters, but are to be allowed much their own way. Let 


One Guinea Each. 

them be interesting and practical, good-humoured and 
sensible, and the examiners will be well satisfied. 

I he Competition will teach many things worth 
KNOWING if girls do the work in the right spirit, as we are 
sure will be the case. They will learn from it, for example 
something of the value of money—a useful bit of knowledge 
—and something of the wise and good use of it—another 
useful bit of knowledge. It is in that wise and good use 
that their common-sense will be shown. 

In after life a girl may never have a real 
thousand pounds to spare, but by the exercise of industry 
she is sure to have something, and if she only makes a 
success now with this imaginary sum, it will help her when 
A ei j° wn rea ^ sma ^ er something comes to be dealt with. 
And she may look back then to this competition and think 
how it has been of service to her in the conduct of her life. 

The length of the papers sent in must not exceed 
eight hundred words. If a competitor, however, finds she 
can say all her say in fewer words, let her do so bv 
all means. ’ J 

And now about the prizes and certificates for 
those • who distinguish themselves and come up to the 
required standard. 

There will be twelve prizes of a guinea each. 
Of these eleven prizes of one guinea each will 
be distributed amongst the best girls of each age from 
thirteen to twenty-three, inclusive. 

Girls of thirteen will compete amongst themselves 
lor a prize of a guinea ; girls of fourteen will do the same 
and so on up to the age of twenty-three. 

IN THIS WAY girls will only enter into friendly rivalry 
with those of their own age. 

In ADDITION TO THESE ELEVEN prizes there will be 
an extra pnze of a guinea awarded to the best of the eleven 
guinea prize-winners, given without any reference to age. 

I his highest distinction may go, of course, to the oldest, 
rut it may not, for “ age does not always make excellence.” 

The Certificates of Merit— first, second and third 
class—will be awarded to girls of any age who win the 
necessary number of marks. 

Suppose we set down the total number of marks as 
a hundred ; those who gain over eighty will be first class • 
between sixty and eighty, second class; between fifty and 
sixty, third class. J 

“The value of these certificates,” as we have 
said on other occasions, “can hardly be over-estimated 
Jn many competitions we have had gratifying proofs of 
their being of great service, through furnishing evidence of 
ability, sensible girls utilising them for the advancement of 
their fortunes. 

Papers must be written on one side of the paper 
only, and when sent in must be fastened at the left-hand 
top corner. 

The full name, age and address of the Competitor 
must be put on the back of the last page of her paper. 

Should a competitor not wish her name to be 
printed, let her give the name of her favourite flower, and 
that alone will be published in the pass lists. 

Papers must -be sent in on or before St. Valentine’s 
Day February 14 , 1901 . They must be forwarded by post 
to the Editor, The Girl’s Own Paper, 56 , Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 

A 1 the left hand top CORNER of the envelope or 
wrapper must be clearly written the words, “ ^Thousand 
Pounds Competition.” 

No papers can in any case be returned. 


ANNE BEALE, GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART II. 

Sept. 15 , 1835 . —Nothing happened either yesterday or 
to-day worth recording in a book so full of matter as this. 
Storms and little sunshine the whole of the day. Managed 
to take a sketch of Mrs. Bevens yesterday between the 
showers. Finished a letter to Floreska, and the hop-yard 
sketch to-day. Began candles at tea, and the nice winter 
reading, which is very pleasant. Dodo immeasurably 
stupid and inattentive to-day, which made me rather out 
of temper. I find it of no use to be cross, tor it only lowers 
one in the opinion of the pupil, and gives her an undue 

advantage over one. . 

S e i)t 17 —I fear my monotonous existence will soon tire 
me of writing a journal, as I am already beginning to miss 
days It was very wet yesterday, which made Mrs. Hardy 
think an intended drive and night at Malvern would be 
unaccomplishable to-day. We were going to fetch Miss 
Wilmot, who returned this afternoon 
from Shiffnal. A heavy fog cleared 
off, and a sunny, delightful day it 
turned out. Mrs. Hardy was in a 
sad way about not going, and really 
after all ordered the carriage, and 
would have gone had not her caro 
sposo said it was too late. Miss 
Wilmot expected us, and was greatly 
disappointed at our non-appearance. 

She left Miss Garner tolerably well, 
and assez bien reconciles. 

Sept. 18.—Finished translating 
Artaserse, by Metastasia, in doing 
which I consider myself to have done 
a great work, as 1 never attempted 
Italian poetry before. I should de¬ 
light in being enabled to speak the 
language ol' that land of loveliness 
—Italy. The very sound of the 
letters is delightful. What must be 
the country ! Its paintings, poetry, 
sculpture, music—the emporium of 
science. I likewise finished reading 
Macbeth , and with such a tragedy 
must come the beauties of England, 
my own dear native land. The first 
of his plays that I ever read, and I 
am delighted Mr. Morely was right 
in saying that I had a store of plea¬ 
sure to come. His characters are admirable 



on till six. Went back by Homend, and Miss K. Poole* 
hearing my pattens, popped her head out of the window 
and made me go in to tea. Had my tea there and a little 
chat, and walked home very comfortable, having seen an 
ungallant gentleman, for Mr. J. Poole actually came to the 
door, but did not offer to see me home. 

Sept. 28.—Such wonderful events have happened, that I 
really have not been able to spare one minute to write these 
delectable productions. Last Thursday, the 24th, I was 
surprised to see Miss Bess pop her head into the school ¬ 
room and walk up to me, not looking very well. When I 
told her that I was just going to ride to Stoke Park she 
began to cry, and when I took her into my room quite 
sobbed hysterically. After some time she told me that she 
had been in this low state for a week, and had been 
dosed and talked to by Mrs. Hopton, and all to no 
purpose, she could not conquer herself. The least thing 
upset her. I went down to Mrs. Hardy and got some sal 
volatile, which I gave her. I made 

__ the two children go for a ride with 

Mr. Hardy, and leave me at home. 
Mrs. H. came up and talked to 
Bessey, and asked her whether she 
should like to sleep here with me 
that night, as she had not stirred 
outside the door for nearly a fort¬ 
night before. Of course she was de¬ 
lighted, and dear kind Mrs. Hardy 
trotted off to Canon Frome to tell 
Mrs. Hopton of it. It was agreed 
upon, and Bessey stayed, with rather 
better spirits, that night. Poor child! 
she took an idea into her head that 
if she could stay quietly here till 
Monday, she should return quite 
well. The next day she seemed 
very weak, and was almost crying 
all breakfast-time at the idea of 
leaving me. Mrs. Hardy told us to 
walk over with her, and to arrange 
for her to give her lessons, and then 
return and spend a quiet evening 
with us, as she was going to Homend 
to dinner. Arrived at C. F., I told 
Miss Hopton and arranged with her; 
at the same time had a long chat 
respecting Bessey. Miss Hopton 
said it was quite distressing, and 
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sure 10 runic, ih. ; -- Lady Mac- 

beth is beyond what one can conceive of blackness in 
woman, and there cannot in reality be such baseness ; still, 
it is not less beautiful in description. Her urging on her 
husband to the commission of crime and her midnight 
walks are beautifully described. 

Sept. 19.—Walked over to Canon Frome; poor dear 
Bessey very poorly, with a wretched sore throat, cough, 
cold and pain in her chest. I do most sincerely pray she 
may soon get better. We talked over letters she received 
in her basket, from dear mama, Mrs. G. Stuckey, and 
Rhoda Pranker. Mama is not well and, from Mrs. G. 
Stuckey’s account, not ill, as she says she looked very 
well and in capital spirits. Oh, if anything could but turn 
up to settle dear mama and Bessey comfortably in the 
world, how happy I should be ! Read aloud Lord Byion s 
Giaour , some parts of which are beautiful, but the style 
of verse not altogether pleasing to my ear. What a 
wonderful man he must have been ! 

Sept. 20.—Went to church twice, as usual, wrote a long 
letter to dear mama, and walked over to see Bess. Pouring 
rain all church-time, a*d the roads so dirty that Mrs. 
Poole made me go in and get fresh shoes and pattens. 
Found Bessey better, and stood waiting for a storm to come 


they would do everything in the world for her, in short, all 
that was kind. I returned and had a long chat with 
Mrs. H. about her, and she fancied she ought to go home. 
About eleven o’clock in walked my ladyship again, looking 
as frightened as she well could look. She found herself 
unable to give her lessons, went to look for Mrs. Hopton, 
found her and Miss H. gone to Stretton, posted after them, 
was chased by a bull, came in puffing and blowing, and 
looking much better. All here went out as intended, and 
we had a nice quiet evening. After mature deliberation, 
miss was sent off upon Frisgig to ask leave to stay quietly 
till Monday, obtained it and again returned. In the after¬ 
noon we all went out, Bessey rode Frisgig, and we walked 
with her for three miles. All went to C. F. to dinner, and 
we had another quiet evening. Sunday she went to church 
twice with us, and after evening service walked to Black- 
way, two or three miles, with the Pooles. It rained a little, 
but we had a pleasant walk. The miracle morning came, 
and she walked, I should say rode off, looking very well 
and in tolerable spirits. I am now in the evening of the 
day, and not being certain as to her present state can only 
hope and pray that He Who has promised to protect the 
fatherless will protect her and make her happy in the situa¬ 
tion in which He has mercifully placed her. 
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Oct. 8.—Another whole week has passed away, and 
not a word have I written, preparations have been so busily 
going- on for Bath, and to-morrow we start. I and the two 
gills spent ) r esterday and breakfasted this morning at 
Canon Frome. Mr. Greenfield was there, a very gentle¬ 
manlike man. 1 ravelled all over the world, and a most 
highly-finished person. We played at words, and I tore 
paper for Mrs. Hopton. Bess and I had a comfortable fire 
in her room, and a nice long chat. Called into Homend 
coming- back, and took leave of them. Got my album, in 
which they had all written. Miss Poole composed some¬ 
thing especially for me, and said that there was no one else 
for whom she would have done such a thing. Mrs. Hopton, 
Bessey, and the children drink tea here this evening, so I 
shall see her again. I could hardly refrain from crying 
when I wished them good-bye at Canon Frome, for I shall 
not see them when I return, which will be in five or six weeks ; 
they wdlall be gone, and taking leave, even with common¬ 
place fftends who have been kind to one, is always painful. 

I took leave of dear Bessey, with some hope of seeing her 
again at my return from Bath. 

Oct. ii. I arrived the day before yesterday at Bath, 
found them all kind as ever. My birthday it was, and all 
the girls gave me a beautiful gold seal. Breakfasted with 
Madame yesterday, and went to Church Street, where they 
were all assembled. The Eatons all very sweet girls. We 
took a walk in the park, and Mr. J. was highly delio-hted. 
Had* a wretched headache, and lay down for two hours. 
Mis. Stock staying with Mrs. Eaton. A very singular 
eccentric woman. We had music in the evening, and I 
returned here about nine o’clock. 


Oct. 18.—I find I have said nothing of Mrs. Stock and 
her son 1 hey have been staying at Mrs. Eaton’s for some 
part of the time of our visit there. They were there, much 
to the annoyance of Mrs. Hardy, when we arrived. Mrs. 
Stock is a very singular woman, but astonishingly clever. 
She lost her husband not long since, and is nowin a widow’s 
cap, but her common style is none at all, and short hair 
She wears a man’s collar about her neck, and a silk handker¬ 
chief. Mr. Stock is likewise a very clever young man, but 
I think rather conceited. He composes well, and has 
great conversational talents. They were both very polite 
to me, and we were very merry. They left us the past 
week, i called on the Forbes, who were unexpectedly 
kind. The Cleplanes, Leighlyes, Gales, Barretts, etc., 
ail equally so, and all asked me either to dinner or tea. 
V\ ent with bloreska to see poor Captain Mastin, who is now 
quite lonely, both the girls being in Liverpool. He said he 
wanted me sadly to keep house for him, and appeared 
delighted to see me. I heard from Elizabeth Mastin who 
seems very happy. Had a letter from mama, respecting 
her going from Langport to Bristol, and wrote to my aunt 
about it. I hope I may soon see her. Got myself a new 
bonnet, and Mrs. Hardy gave me a new merino dress, 
which I have now got on for the first time. The children 
have begun dancing, and Dodo water-coloured drawino- 
which I hope she will succeed well in. I walk back¬ 
wards and forwards from Russel Street to Church Street 
morning and evening, and get on very comfortably! 
kind bat ° nS appear ver y fond of me > at least they are very 

{To be continued .) 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 



CHAPTER TIL 


6nE evening a few days later Dr. 
Milworth had called to see Lily, 
who was, however, rapidly re¬ 
covering. Before he left Mrs. 
Hetherton had begged him to 
take a seat by the fire for 
awhile, an invitation not at all 
unwillingly accepted. Mr. Hetherton 
was reclining in his arm-chair on one 
side of the hearth, an expression of 
calm content on his fine face ; on the 
other side sat his wife busily knitting. 
Margaret sat at the table, drawing! 
Presently Mr. Hetherton raised him¬ 
self up and spread out his hand to the 
blaze. 

“It is growing chilly, doctor,” he said, “ I feel the 
cold much more than I used to.” 

Oh, papa, cried Margaret, “ do lie back again I 
was just busy with your eye, and you are looking quite a 
different way now.” 

Mr. Hetherton lay back obediently as desired, saying 
with a laugh— ’ 3 ° 

“I d i d not know you were drawing my portrait 
iargaret, otherwise I should have been more careful. 
Margaret is a many-sided genius, isn’t she, doctor ? ” he 
went on mischievously, but with secret pride ail the 
same. 

P a P a > don’t tease,” said Margaret, laughing. 

“ The time may come, child, when you will have to 
lay aside all these arts and sciences,” put in Mrs 
Hetherton in her quiet way. 

“ If I marry, you mean ? ” 

Mrs. Hetherton nodded and smiled. 


“ Then I shall never marry,” said Margaret decidedly 
drawing vigorously at the same time at her father’s 
abundant locks. Mr. Hetherton laughed. 

dame"” 11 ted a different bile in time, you haughty 

“Just to think of laying aside drawing and music 
languages everything, and making puddings and pies 
from year s end to year’s end ! ” 1 

Mrs. Hetherton bent over her work with a hurt 
eyes eSS1 ° n ’ Wllicl1 d ' d not esca P e her daughter’s quick 

“Ate you an advocate for the rights of women, 
Margaret asked Dr. Milworth, with a smile. 

“I don’t know. I have never thought much about 
the matter, but I believe I am.” 

Mhrgaret! exclaimed her mother deprecat- 
mgly. To Mrs. Hetherton the “ rights of women ” had 
a most ominous sound. 

Here a noise was heard in the back premises, a noise 
of chairs being roughly pushed about, of heavy boots 
tramping over an uncarpeted floor, and of bovish voices 
raised loud in dispute. 

<< I knocked him down,” declared one triumphantly. 

No, you didn’t, Rob,” came in shriller tones, “ you 
just came and gave’m a thump after Jack had got him 
under, and that was mean.” 

“ That’s not true, you fiddling jackanapes : Fll teach 
you to-” 

Mr. Hetherton and Dr. Milworth burst into a hearty 
laugh. Mrs. Hetherton looked across at Margaret. 

Margaret dear, go and get the boys something to 
eat, and tell them to be quiet.” 

“ Yes, mother.” Margaret rose, gave a last longing 
glance at her unfinished drawing^ then made her way 
into the kitchen. By this time the brothers were chasing 
each other round the table, Rob growling out threats of 
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vengeance, Harold—the pursued—venting his wrath in 
schoolboy terms of abuse. Margaret clapped her hands 

together. , . . . . 

“ Boys, stop ! ” she cried authoritatively. What on 

earth is the matter ? ” 

“ This is how it was, Mag,” began Rob. 

“ No, Maggie—let—me—speak,” gasped Harold. 

“ Well, go on, young ’un,” said Rob in a superior way, 
plunging his hands into his pockets. “ I’ll stick in when 
you begin to go wrong.” . 

Harold’s account, owing to his excitement and lack 
of breath, was anything but coherent, so that Margaret, 
standing very erect before her little brother as became 
an arbitrator, could make very little of the matter. 

“ oh, I say, Mag,” Rob struck in impatiently, “ what 
is the use of all this jaw ? Let’s have something to eat, 

I sav.” 

“ Yes, so do I,” agreed Margaret, .briskly bestirring 
herself, “although you don’t deserve it, coming in hours 
after the proper time. Now then, don t stand there 
watching me like two donkeys. Rob, you get the bread 
out of the mug if your hands are clean ; if not, go and 
wash them first. Harold, the butter’s in that cupboard, 
and you may eat that little piece of cheese too, if von 
like. Now, Rob, sit close up to the table, and don’t let 
any more crumbs fall down than you can conveniently 
help. I never saw such a boy,” Margaret concluded, as 
though his were a hopeless case indeed ; but she passed 
her hand caressingly over his hair at the same time, 
which token of regard honest Rob received as uncon¬ 
cernedly as her previous reprimands. He was a strongly- 
built, rosy-cheeked lad of thirteen, the very picture of 
strength and good-humour ; Harold, younger by two 
years, was fairer, more delicate in the face, with a 
striking resemblance to his father both in colouring and 
in features. Neither did the resemblance end there, for 
he had inherited as well his father’s exquisite musical 
talent, together with his gentle, unpractical disposition. 

As the boys settled down to the consumption ol the 
humble fare before them, Margaret hesitated a moment, 
wondering whether it was her duty to stay to keep the 
peace between her brothers and minister to their various 
wants or whether she might, with a clear conscience, 
return to her drawing in the parlour. She had almost 
decided on the latter course, arguing that the boys were 
too hungry to create much disturbance at present and 
that they were as well able to pour out the warmed-up 
tea and cut slices of bread as she was, when Rob looked 
up with his mouth full, and, having tucked away the 
provision into his right cheek, said coaxingly 

“ Stay here, Maggie ; it’s not half so cosy without 
you ; sit down, there’s a good girl.” 

Margaret sat down at once. She was seldom proot 
against Rob’s blandishments. 

“ Very well, old boy, I’ll stay,” she said, with a loving 
smile, as she patted'the clumsy schoolboy-hand lying 
on the table. “ Is your tea nice ? ” i 

“ Pretty fair,” answered Rob critically, “ rather bitter. 
Think some more sugar would improve it ? ” 

Margaret shook her head, but she gave him some 
nevertheless. 

“ Do you want some more, Harold ? she asked, with 
a feeling that justice ought to be rendered even con- 
cerning such a trifling matter as extra sugai. 

“ No, thank you,” answered the younger lad absently. 
“ I wonder when those new violin exercises will come, 
Margaret ?” he added, after a moment’s pause. 

“For ever thinking of his old fiddle,” growled Rob, 
while Margaret murmured, “ I wonder so, dear,” in a 
tone which showed that neither did she take any vivid 


interest in the matter. She was supporting her chin on 
the palm of her hand, her elbow on the table, and gazing 
with dreamy intentness apparently at the piece of cheese, 
rapidly dwindling away under Rob’s assiduous attentions. 

“Want a bit', Margaret?” he asked. “Don’t feel 
shy about saying so. it won’t come to you by staring, 
you know.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“ Don’t disturb my reflections by your prosaic re¬ 
marks,” she said, with mock gravity. “ I was thinking.” 

“ What about ? ” asked Rob inquisitively, as he passed 
in his cup. 

“ I don’t think I’ll tell you,” his sister answered play¬ 
fully ; “ it’s a subject of a private nature.” 

“ I say, there’s nothing horrid going to happen, is 
there, Mag ? ” the boy asked. “ What with your going 
away, and Lily being ill, we’ve had quite enough for 
some time.” 

“ Well, comfort yourself, I’ve heard of nothing fresh 
in that way. Rob'” she asked suddenly, after a short 
pause, “ what would you say if I were to marry ? ” 

As she put the question, her sweet lips curved into an 
amused smile and her eyes had a sort of bright gleelul- 
ness in them as she bent them on her brother. There 
was something very decidedly heart-whole in her entire 
demeanour. "Rob gave a snort of contempt as he 
buried his nose in his tea-cup. 

“You wouldn’t be so silly, Maggie,” he remarked 
conclusively, setting the cup down with a smart rap and 
leaning back in his chair. 

“It might happen,” Margaret returned soleipnly; 

“ it’s always well to be prepared.” 

“ You’re joking, Mag ; you don’t really mean anything, 
now do you ? ” 

Margaret burst into a merry laugh. 

“ Dear old fellow, don’t be alarmed. ^ At least I must 
wait till somebody asks me, you know.” „ 

“ I should marry a musician if I were you, Margaret,” 
put in Harold with the satisfied smile of one who is 
making an excellent proposition, “ some great man like 
Beethoven or Handel, you know.” 

“Thank you, I’ll make a note of that,” the sister 
answered gaily; “it’s always prudent to have the 
opinions of one’s relatives on such a momentous 
question. There’s Dr. Milworth going, she concluded, 
as an opening door warned her of the doctor’s 
departure. 

“ Dr. Milworth ! ” exclaimed Rob, making a rush for 
the door, “you never said he was here! Dr. 
Milworth ! ” the boy called out, “ wait a moment, please 
—does my new mouse-trap work well ? Mother says it 
doesn’t, but I’m sure it’s because there are no mice to 
be caught.” 

Dr. Milworth patted the boy’s rough head. 

“ I am afraid 1 forgot to ask, Rob. Better come over 
yourself to see about it. Come to tea on Sunday, all of 
you, will you ? ” 

He looked at Margaret as he spoke, for she had 
joined the little group in the passage. 

“ May we, mother ? ” she asked, while Rob clapped 
his hands together in great glee. 

“ What will Mrs. Sutherland say to another tea-party 
so soon ? ” asked Mrs. Hetherton. Mrs. Sutherland 
was the doctor’s aunt and kept his house. 

“ Oh, Aunt Bessie likes nothing better,” replied the 
doctor, “ so I shall expect you. Good night.” 

It may be asked whether the doctor was preparing for 
himself more pleasure or pain by the invitation, dill 
within six or seven months ago he had looked upon the 
“ Hetherton children ” in a body as lively, unspoilt 


Margaret Hetherton* 


creatures, who brought a little mirth and gladness into 
his rather monotonous life, and if Margaret had always 
been his favourite, he would have argued that it was 
because she was more intelligent, more original than 
the others. But by-and-by he became aware that the 
cosy tea-parties the little Hethertons patronised so 
eagerly always left him with an unsatisfied feeling if 
Margaret had not been there. The same feeling attended 
visits to the girl’s parents. If she herself did not put in 
an appearance, he found his thoughts persistently 
dwelling upon her, and himself continually on the look¬ 
out for her slender little figure and sweet mobile face 
One memorable day the truth flashed across his mind.’ 

1 hey had been sitting at tea one afternoon in the 
summer, and while Lily and the boys devoted their 
attention chiefly to the demolition of Aunt Bessie’s jam- 
cake, Aunt Bessie herself was engaged in an animated 
discussion with Margaret, who sat in her accustomed 
place near her host. He had scarcely paid any heed to 
what the two were saying, his eyes were fixed absently 
on Margaret s face with its ever-varying expression, so 
that he was scarcely prepared when an appeal was made 
to his arbitration. 

‘‘Dr Mil worth, am I not right?” cried Margaret 
suddenly, turning her flushed ta.ee and bright eves 
towards him and laying her hand impulsively on his as 
she spoke. How the touch of that little hand thrilled 
mm He longed to take it in his own, to press it to 
his lips, but with the knowledge of his love came like- 
wise the dreary consciousness of its hopelessness, so all 
he did was to smile, though he sighed inwardly, and to 
say in as natural a voice as he could— 

“ No doubt about it, I should say.” 

“Oh, Dr. Milworth, I am afraid you have not been 
listening, Margaret said, laughing—and the hand was 
gone. 

She was aware of no change, she graced the tea- 
parties with the same easy unconsciousness as before 
whereas in the doctor’s soul there was a continual 
• juggle between his love which sought a vent and his 
wisdom which counselled prudent self-control. There 
was in Dr. Mil worth’s nature a-certain gentle reverence 
too, which made him shrink from any definite wooing of 
this girl who, at seventeen, was still a child. He 
preferred to wait patiently in the hope that the closed 
rose-bud’ when it bloomed, might bloom for him. 

hen the doctor had gone the boys settled down to 
their lessons and Mr. Hetherton to' his violin, while 
Margaret, putting her arm through her mother’s, said— 

(f us g° U P to Lily, mother.” 
ti \r^ G child w * d asleep long since, Margaret.” 

Never mind, mother, let us go upstairs all the 
same. 

In the bedroom which the sisters shared, the night- 
lamp cast a soft light on the little white bed where 
July lay asleep. 

Mrs. Hetherton stood quietly by the bedside for a 
ew seconds, with a smile on her lips that beautified 
pie fa “ trouble and anxiety had prematurely aged 
I resently she stooped and gently kissed the little sleeper. 
I.ily, her youngest blossom, was her favourite child 
Margaret she admired as one often admires something 
one cannot quite understand, but the docile little Mrl 
who had none of the independent spirit of her brothers 
and sister was her greatest treasure. 

“ She is asleep, you see, Margaret,” she remarked in 
a low voice. 

,ff u ^, mother ’” was the answer in rather an absent 
tone. Then suddenly, “ Mother, please sit down a 
moment; I want to speak to you.” 


Mrs. Hetherton sat down by the bedside, Margaret 
seated herself on the floor at her feet, then looked up 

pleadingly into her mother’s face as she asked_ 

“ Mother dear, did I hurt you just now when I spoke 
about making puddings and pies ? ” 

Mrs. Hetherton smiled at once sadly and bitterlv. 

“ I am afraid I cannot deny that you did, Margaret ” 
she answered rather coldly. “ I have spent nearly twenty- 
years of my life in ‘making puddings and pies,’ as you 
put n. It was scarcely pleasant to hear you speak of mv 
life s work with contempt.” 

“Oh, mother, I was not thinking of you,” cried poor 
Margaret, in distress. 1 

• !'u°’ claresa y not - You were thinking of such 
intellectual geniuses as yourself, whose light in plain 
J-efeeping would certainly be hidden under a 

Jhere was truth in the words. If they had been 
uttered gently or with an appearance of playfulness, they 
might have done good ; as it was, they cut like sharp 
knives. Margaret flinched. She felt sore, and, too proud 
o give way to tears which she felt would receive small 
sympathy, she dared not trust herself to speak again in 
any further attempt at reconciliation. She rose to her 
eet in silence and walked to the fire, self-reproach and 

soil fe M lngS u m ?u lng her chest heave with suppressed 

• obs. Mrs. Hetherton sat for a time wondering rather 

sadly why it was that Margaret and she were so often in 
his reciprocal state of soreness, wishing her eldest 

PretSj she rljL ° f U *’* Ti “ d ” »»■ 

Mother and daughter went down together and each 
went her way, Mrs. Hetherton to her mending and 
kkHmn h th , C p f lou £’ Margaret to her Latin in the 
inf i beS !f. the bo >' s - These appeared to be 
absorbed in their several studies. Rob, with his elbows 
on the table and his hands in his rough hair, was 

Harnf 8 at * b ° ok , P r0 PP ed U P in fr °nt of him, while- 
Harold was engaged in writing an exercise with pains¬ 
taking neatness. Rob glanced furtively at his sister as 
she brought out her books and seated herself in silence 

fLfif , He Io ° ked “P at her from time to time 
and saw that she was oftener gazing at the fire than at 

pf „ bo ° k and that hcr fa ce was sad and pre-occupied. 
Presently Harold jumped up, saying— 

vnnrfif 6 ’ 1>ve f u ish f ■ Vou ma y have the ink all to 

SXS ,f ,,0 “ like -” then lrft ™» 

door^'losed 8 wr °ng, Maggie ? ” inquired Rob as the 

“No nothing particular, thank you,” Margaret 
answered, returning to her book. 

., •“ 1 h a ® mother been blowing you up about some- 

tlung. Rob went on, pursuing his inquiries quite 
undaunted. Margaret did not answer; she felt angry at 
her own over-sensitiveness, for she knew that her lips 
were quivering. * 

M ‘‘ It,S t°,° bad I declare,” Rob broke out, but 
Margaret checked him. 

*i no ’ R °hin, you must not say that. I was 

lought]ess and rude and deserved a snubbing,” she 
concluded with a little laugh. 

“ You are the best girl that ever was,” said Rob, who 
Jiad come over to where his sister was sitting, as he 
her >n brotherly hug, “and I don’t know what on 
earth we ll do without you. Hear a fellow his old 
-Latin verb, will you ? ” 

(To be continued.') 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

SOUTH Africa (B. Basutoland).—Your affectionate style of address¬ 
ing mf needs no apology. The knowledge that you hud our Circle 
rcolics and “ Bible notes ” helpful and comforting is very cheering, 
Looking at each new address on my girls’ letters, I ask mvselt » 
there any land which does not contain members of our Circle .1 w 
gladly answer any future questions you may wish to ask. L ou will 
hear 'from one of my girls before this reply is in print. 

TROUBIFD Ones.—T he correspondent you asked foi has been allotted 
to an earlier applicant; but I hope the letters of another dear member 
who has kindly offered her help will prove a true comfort to you. 
You have my affectionate sympathy, and 1 am sure that the me mber s 
of our Circle will join in prayer for you in accordance with your 
request. You long to become the true servants of God, but the 
request., x uu 5 f . the first Dlace with you. 



hearts are all open to God. ms compassion is ~ 

when you arc discouraged and downcast on account of failuies and 
unworthiness, that “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lor 
•a* ti-iptn that fear Him. He knowetli our frame, he remembereth 
tint we are dust.” Take comfort in the knowledge that God sees not 
as man sees, but that those who earnestly seek shall surely find Him 

MAR^S—Your kind teSefAHth . 6 offer of helpful corre.poudcncc came 
almost at the same time as the appeal of “ TROUBLED ONESL I glat \ 
bring you into touch with each other, and hope for thy.best residts. I 
claim Doth them and yourself as members of our wide Circle. Ihe 
exmiences you have gone through will enable you to cheer and 
stiSen i/y “Troubled” girls, and the fact that you have both 
^ memory of your past searchings of heart and plenty of leisure 
time for writing, seems to show special qualifications for the work. 

Your own earthly path has been smoothed for you in the good provi- 
Your own oarmiyj u j do not like to be living for myself 

alone but hope to le of use to someone.” Be sure in doing good a 

to- kl Y e l-con answered last 
month* but "was unfortunately overlooked. You wrote that you- are so 
lonely quite alone in the world, with no one to love or help you. 
That'this fact makes you very sad, thpugh you have many.othpi bless¬ 
ing You enw girls who Have friends, whilst you live in a lonely 
“S:, r - 2,gii You nray to God for comfort, though you think 
He inust be angry with you or you would have more friends. • Mv dear 

zst&jas? sttrasa * sc 

sDent in writing to another member of the Circle, though as. j pt the 
two have neve g r seen each other. Indeed, with only one exception, 
blessing and good have followed these introductions, and I yet hope 
that ini little time there will be no exception to tiie rule. . 

TC S —Write to me again before you leave for South Africa. 1 rejon.tu 
Jeatty^eVyo^ list bright letter I shall always feel that wherever 

K S mav be, I have there a very dear girl-friend. • i 

K. b. may dc, _ think j - can ren der service by corresponding 

I have leisure, and in writing my deafness 
There may be one who would be glad of a 

f! you.- o&r should 

meet” with ready acceptance. I gladly make it known and warmlj 
thank you for it. . 


R. M.—I too was sorry to discontinue our “ Twilight Talks,” but I felt 
it was best to do so for a time. To hear “ how very much good they 
have done” you is another pleasure added to the many they have 
brought me. Your question is not easy to answer, for it is a solemn 
thing to give advice which, if taken, might affect the future of two 
lives Were a daughter of my own in question, I should object to 
such a union, as it would probably lead to divisions and difficulties 

- later on in married life. In cases I have known, either the wife lias 
gone over to her husband’s faith eventually, or the two have lived 
divided lives on the most important subject of all. The probability of 
differences in the training of children does not help to simplify matters. 
Such are always to be regretted. 

E. A. W. writes that her correspondent helps by her love and letters, 
and that she, who was so sad and lonely, is brighter and happier. She 
adds, “ God alone knows what blessings may yet result from this 
friendship brought about by His guidance.” 

E. A. M. sends a message to Violet III., and to the many others who, 
like her, are fighting against besetting sins, and who have repeatedly 
to mourn over failures, followed by bitter sorrow and loss of courage. 
Yet still the desire for victory and longing for Divine help inspire 
fresh effort, for the soul cannot be satisfied without God. “ You, clear 
Violet,” she writes, “ are not the only one who tries arid fails ; but God 
is stronger than all our enemies combined, and you know the promise 
of ‘ the Crown of Life to him that overcometh. We Christian 
soldiers must be like English soldiers, of whom it is said, ‘ They never 
know when they are beaten.’ We must not believe in being beaten, 
but prayerfully fight on, looking to our Great Captain for pardon, 
renewed courage, strength and guidance.” Ever striving to follow 
Him more closely, we must be conquerors in the end. Never give up 
vour class—the more work we do for Christ, the less time we have for 
listening to temptation and falling into sin. I am thankful for the 
deep interest my girls take in each other, and especially glad that so 
many pray daily for all the members. No wonder that the blessing 

* and comfort wliich follow arc so great and widespread. 

M. E. B.—If I thought your friend was right in saying that all 
“story-books” tend to turn the heart from divine things, 1 
should 'sink under a load of guilt incurred, especially as 1 have 
written so many stories for girls. But there is fiction and fiction, 
and undoubtedly there is a great deal which does direct harm, 
and is absolutely polluting in its effects. Another kind is less 
directly injurious, yet, being full of sickly sentimentality and 
impossible situations, it .fills the minds of its readers with what is 
worse than useless, because it wastes time and serves to exclude the 
o-ood. • Those who get a taste for either kind are rarely capable ot 
‘ enjoying high-class stories, written with a purpose and at the same 
time true to nature. Fiction of the best kind cannot be over-valued. 
It touches many a heart and influences for good many a life that would 
probably never be reached by other means. I speak from actual know¬ 
ledge. ' I felt rather sorry for 
your old lady adviser, and I ad¬ 
mired my girl-friend’s self-con¬ 
trol in practising the precept 
“ Silence is golden ” rather than 
offend one so much her senior by 
combating her extreme views. 


with any of your girls 
would be - no drawback. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Supplement to “The Girl’s Own Paper” for November, iqoo. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

VERSICE.— Forced inaction must be trying to one who so longs for an 
active life, but you evidently make the best of it by being helpful to 
others. The strain of sustained correspondence with several invalids 
who are too ailing even to reply, is no light one. You may well wish 
for a correspondent who will impart new ideas, so that you may be 
mentally recuperated. The one asked for was already appropriated 
but you will gain by intercourse with another dear member. She is 
of a bright temperament, is highly educated and thoroughly under¬ 
stands and sympathises with girls. I give you one sentence ‘from the 
letter in which her help is offered. “ I have not very' much time to 
spare, but I love my Lord and I want to do what I can for Him.” 
Sympathy is most anxious to tell K. A. L. and the Rev. J. B. A. of 
the great benefit she has received through the use of a small appliance 
called the “ Sound Disc.” During a call at a friend’s house she took 
up the “ G. O. P.” and her eye caught the word “ deaf,” in answers 
to the above correspondents. “ I,” writes Sympathy, “ have been deaf 
since I had measles at six years old, and for twenty-nine years could 
not hear my watch tick, even when pressed close to my ear. Eight 
months ago I decided to try the discs, though three eminent aurists 
had judged my deafness hopeless. To my great joy, as soon as the 
disc was adjusted, I could hear the same watch ticking at fourteen 
inches from my ear, and I can now hear ordinary conversation with- 
out even listening. I feel so anxious to tell all fellow sufferers of the 
utility of the remedy which is such a boon and comfort to me. It is 
easily placed and causes no discomfort.” The writer, who gives real 
name and address, is one of our Circle, and says, “I have often found 
a query of my own heart answered in its columns.” One of the 
pleasant characteristics of our members is the sympathy shown by 
each in the troubles of all, whether bodily or mental. I 'shall gladly 
pass on your letter to the above-named correspondents. 

Amica.—Y our offer was much too good to be overlooked, though I 
have waited some time for the right opportunity to avail myself of it. 

I was delighted with your accouiit of yourself and your surroundings* 
and I look for increased happiness to another member through your 
kind help. ® J 

A * M ’T I r t is a i wa y s a source of special pleasure to me if I can send a 
word of comfort to a motherless girl. A letter such as yours appeals 
strongly to my motherliness, and I like to be regarded as a sort of 
deputy mother by my girls. I fully enter into your feelings. Have 
not I trodden the same path ? Do I not now feel just like all you dear 
girls who call me “ mother-friend,” that I can never love my Lord 
as I ought and long to do ? But, despite weakness, failures, sins, and 
the temptations which so easily beset me, I never lose the blessed 
consciousness that He loves me, and that nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago. He proved this by giving Himself for me. You tell me 
that you have lately realised how much He has done for you. No 
wonder you are dissatisfied at the thought of the poor return you have 
lendercd. Think much of his love, work and sacrifice, and, though 
failures have been frequent, and your efforts at Christlikeness have 
been unsatisfactory to yourself, do not be discouraged. Work on. 
Try to follow Christ more closely. He will supply all your need out of 
the riches of His fulness. 




r- i i0ua5K “iat some gin-member otoui 

Cii cle will pray for you, that you may realise what a great sinner you are 
and how good God is. You say you are selfish, hard-hearted, without 
love for or faith in God. Yet you are regarded as a Christian and are 
a teacher of little children, and have besides a Sunday School class, 
i ou dread to do harm to others, because you are miserably conscious 
ot insincerity and unfitness to guide any into the right path. The 
thought of your many privileges and advantages makes you miserable. 
JLo you, as to others like you—and there are many—I say, “Thank 
Dod you are unhappy and that you cannot find peace or rest without 
py m * * 011 cann °f k e a “ lost sinner,” hopelessly lost, whilst you have 
life, a deep consciousness of sin and a longing after a true know- 
ledge of God. All these things prove that, so far from being lost in 
the saddest sense of the word, the Holy Spirit is striving with you. 
Ihe people who are satisfied with themselves are indeed to be pitied 
It you teel yourself to be “ a lost sheep,” think of Christ’s words. “ I 
came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” Read 
St. Luke xv. 3-7. Better still, take the whole chapter as for you, and 
you will surely realise that even for “ A Strayed Sheep” a welcome 
is ready and a place in the fold of “ The Good Shepherd.” Your 
request will not be forgotten. 

M yv —1 wish I could give you an idea how much the contents of your 
letter appealed to me, or how my heart echoed the wish that we 
could meet and talk over the matter in question. You write “You 
seem to have a great talent entrusted to you, the gift to understand 
other people s perplexities, the gift to put'into words what you know 
of 1 lght and ti uth and love. I shall look impatiently for an answer from 
you. I am sure it will be given you what to tell me.” Dear May 
the best I can say or do for my dear girl-friends—married and single 
—is so little in comparison with the longing of my heart that such 
sweet words as yours make me doubly sensible of my insufficiency. 

1 et surely it has been “ given me what to say,” or how could so great 
a blessing have followed such simple efforts. I thank you for the 
word-picture of a beautiful life, and the simple almost childlike faith 

0f u‘V lian Wh ° , must have lived anffd surround- 
mgs calculated to disturb the one and change the other. As I read 
I thanked God for expenences wonderfully like your own, though not 
in the one point on which you ask advice. Your letter made me wish 
that I could write my reply for your eye only. I should by all means 
urge the individual named to accompany you to the Lord’s Table 
regularly. Speak of the joy it gives you to present yourself there, 
ar S sa y„ h °w mucl1 Your happiness is increased by partaking of that 
Least side by side with the one who is dearer to you than all 
others. \ ou have communion in earthly tilings, also in faith, prayer 
and worship, only m some respects you seem to stand on different 
levels You give the higher place to the beloved one in all save this 
one thing. Be it yours by faith, prayer, and effort, to attain to his 
ievd in all things wherein you feel that he stands higher than your- 
self, and by using all your sweet womanly influence to induce him as 
a disciple regularly to claim his place at the Master’s Table. 

b *— 1 am afraid that, owing to illness, the correspondence which 
should have been arranged for you has fallen through. I hope to find 
you another willing helper amongst my girls as soon as she returns 
trom a holiday tour. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


A PARSEE Girl OF Your Circle— Your account of the pitiful con¬ 
dition of the famine-stricken natives of India is indeed appalling'. 
There are, I should think, few indeed who have not already done some¬ 
thing, according to their means, for the relief of the sufferers. An 
“ Indian Famine Fund ” has been started by the editor of the Sunday 
at Home. , 56, Paternoster Row, the same publishing house whence 
our dear “ G. O. P. ” is sent over the length and breadth of the world. 
The response thus far has been gratifying, but I do not know whether 
clothing will be given from it as well as food. I am glad to mention 
to my dear Circle members the “ Queen’s Birthday Gift Fund, started 
by the editor of The Times of India, for providing clothing for “the 
naked skeletons who have had to sell everything to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger, and whose clothes are insufficient for decency, much less to 
cover their worn bodies.” , 

Iyy —You are like many others, young and old, who find it easy to 
thank people who have been kind for little services, but when it is a 
question of great favours, are unable to express themselves fittingly. 
We have all felt the “ lump in the throat,” of which you complain, at 
some time or other. Silence is often very eloquent, and a look says 
what the tongue refuses to utter. The very inability to speak often 
shows deeper feeling than the mere saying of any amount of “ nice 
things.” You have managed to write what makes me very glad. ‘ I 
feel much nearer to God than I did before reading your ‘ Talks in the 
Twilight,’ and I pray every night that the whole Circle may be more 
and more blessed.” How could it be wrong to pray for one who has 
rendered you an essential service? It is sometimes our only oppor¬ 
tunity of proving our gratitude, and is a real way, though the objects of 
it may not know of our efforts to obtain a blessing for them. You 
wish to cheer and suggest hope to other members of the Circle by 
telling those who have suffered from a like cause that light lias come 
into your home, though at one time all seemed dark and hopeless, and 
you were almost in despair. Now your dear ones, though broken m 
health, are abstainers, in their right minds, and freed from the slavery 
of drunkenness. You thank God, and pray for all who suffer as you 

once did. , _ . - , 

A SADDENED Life. —You are one for whom IVY S words of cheer are 
especially meant, and she will rejoice to hear that at present tilings are 
somewhat better in your home, and that you can even thank God that 
through the great sorrow caused by one otherwise so dear, you have 
been brought from darkness into light. I think you would be quite 
right to call upon the clergyman you mentioned. It would certainly 
gladden his heart to know that a blessing had come to you through his 
ministry. Many clergymen have told me how much they have been 
cheered by a visit of the kind, or a few written words of thanks from a 
member of their congregations. “We go on working, praying, 
teaching, preaching to the many,” said one pastor to me, J and we 
so rarely hear whether the seed sown has borne fruit or no. As to 
your last question, the dear one of whom you write is all that is 
amiable, kind, winsome and attractive when in her right mmd. Keep 
the beautiful side to the front as far as possible. There is no deceit m 
drawing a veil over the dark side. . , ^ f 

A FORMER Doubter has been much interested 111 the letters ot JNORA 
and others who presented themselves for confirmation whilst in a state 
of religious doubt, having herself gone through similar experiences. 
She sends a sketch of them—too long for full insertion, but very 
interesting. Having lost the companionship of a brother who had 
encouraged unbelief, worldliness and irreverence, she writes, 

“ Estranged from God and man, I felt lonely indeed. I longed for the 
comfort of religion, but I sadly learned that it is easier to lose hold on 
holy things than to regain it. For two years I was wretched, then 
with the earnest longing to believe, faith gradually returned. I found 
when I used the means of grace, believing, I was gradually enabled 
to rule my life in accordance, and thought and conduct were changed. 
Nothing but Divine power could have enabled me to do this, and firm 
conviction has replaced my doubts. It is ten years since the change 
began, and that God has given me the needed courage, patience and 
strength to persevere is an ill-convincing proof to me of His existence, 
power, goodness and love. I can never be thankful enough to Him 
for having poured into my heart intense love for the blessings I once 
trifled with and despised. By study I have found an explanation of 
many difficulties, and I can trustfully leave the rest to Him whose 
ways are past the finite understanding of man. I still meet with 
infidelity in persons and the teaching of it in books; but a faith born 
out of doubt and wrestled for in prayer, as mine has been, is not now 
shaken by such assaults.” A FORMER DOUBTER strongly recom¬ 
mends a powerful work by Canon Diggles, entitled Religious Doubt to 
those of our Circle who are passing through similar experiences to her 
former ones, and offers a fervent prayer that her words may be blessed 
to the good of one in doubt. She adds, “ I entreat her to remember the 
words of our Lord. ‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine’ (St. John vii. 17). Many doubt, because they dare not 
believe, knowing that their lives are not in accordance with His 
commandments. If we in faithful obedience pray for Divine help and 
strive to think, say, and do what is right, the Holy Spirit will lead us 
into all truth. Tlie misery which doubt engenders is in itself a witness 
to our need of God, and our hearts are restless till they find rest 111 
Him.” It is always a joy to me to pass on the helpful words of one 
member for the benefit of all, and I am sure many will join me in 
echoing the prayer that good may result from those quoted. I would 
give the whole letter if space permitted. I trust that each reader 
will be encouraged to put forth the strength that is in her, and trust 
for all else that she needs to the promises of God, which are all 
“Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus. 


Agatha.— I would fain help you if possible, but, as I have repeatedly 
explained, our Circle column is not for private correspondence, but 
for general helpfulness. Write to Ruth Lamb, c/o Editor of The 
GIRL’S Own Paper, as usual. Head the address “ To be Forwarded. ’ 
The letter will be sent on unopened. If I cannot help you, without 
any violation of your confidence, in our Circle column, I will return 
the letter to yourself. > . , , 

HELEN B.—Sincere thanks for your kind letter and wish to be of use 
to one of my dear girls. I am glad to tell you that she is in corre¬ 
spondence with another member of our Circle, and that no two girls 
could be more happy in their new connection or more helpful to each 
other. One life has been specially brightened through it. Many 
others have been paired, and willing helpers are not wanting. Our 
correspondence branch of the Circle is a great success. It would be 
unfair to accept further help from one already full-handed, but your 
kind offer is warmly appreciated by me. 

POOR Thing. —You are just the one who ought to have what you ask 
for, “ a bright Christian girl or young woman to write to you.” 1 
do not wonder that, ailing as you are and so often alone, you become 
depressed at times. Do you not think that amongst the many who 
are lovingly and prayerfully remembered by the members of our 
Circle, lonely invalids should take a special place ? I will try, dear, 
to find just what you ask for amongst my volunteers. You will hear 
from one of my girls very soon. 

Violet.— Read A Former Doubter’s words quoted above, lour 
question as to the authenticity of certain passages of Scripture could 
not be fittingly answered here, for want of space. You will lose little 
by simply passing over the sentence in question, which lias been 
diversely explained by various learned writers. The matter is un¬ 
important and in no way affects the great doctrines of the Gospel. 
Rest on the grand truth which follows. Neither troubled waters nor 
angel visitor, earthly physician or supporting hand was needed when 
Jesus appeared on the scene and asked, “ Wilt thou be made whole ? 
With His command, “Rise, take up thy bed and walk,” came the 
power to obey, and “the man was made whole.” You write, “I am 
sorry for our members who are troubled, tempted, and distressed. I 
pray for the Circle, and that God will bless your efforts; and I pick 
out the names of tried and troubled ones, and pray for each according 
to her need. I often think of what you told me about the suggestion 
of some of your girls to pray for me when I was not a true member of 
the Circle.” And now you arc such a happy girl, dear Violet. 
Happy in your home and life, .and able with a deep sense of giatitudc 
for blessings received to ask the same for others. Thanks be to God. 

A. E. F._I give part of your letter because it is written in the spirit 

‘ that should actuate all to whom “ God has given much.” “I am an 
only child, surrounded by blessings which many of your girls are 
without. I have a loving father and mother who do all they can to 
make my life truly happy and good, and, to show my gratitude for 
this, I want to try and bring a little happiness into the life of somo 
less fortunate girl, who feels the need of a friend.” How glad I am 
to give you the wished-for opportunity. Loving thanks from me, and 
may God give an abundant blessing to your correspondence with 

C. S—It seems so wonderful to receive a letter from a girl whose 
acquaintance with our dear GIRL’S Own PAPER is only a recent one. 

I am glad the volume given to you made you a Sitter in the Twilight 
with us, and that the benefit to yourself has made you a regular reader 
of THE Girl’s Own Paper. You write, “I am very pleased that 
you have a correspondence page. I nearly always read the answers 
first and feel the stronger for it.” Your long letter is very^interesting. 

I wish space would permit me to quote largely from it. Be sure that 
I sympathise with you in your almost helpless condition, and your 
longing to use whatever talent and power remain to you for the good 
of others. In writing of the members of your family and friends you 
say, “ Perhaps it is my work to pray for them all. Please tell me it I 
am right. I do strive to be patient and meek, and if I can help or 
cheer anyone, I will for His sake.” Yes, dear, suffering girl-friend, 

I think you have still a noble work to do. To pray for those who are 
busily engaged in the world, that they “ may be kept from the evil ; 
to make the best of trying circumstances, to be patient and endure 
enforced inaction ; patiently and uncomplainingly, in times of personal 
despondency, to put aside self, and speak cheering words to those 
whose burden is really far lighter than your own—surely these are 
great things to be done within the narrow circle to which you are 
limited. May God repay you in blessings to your own soul. I will 
arrange for a correspondence at once. 

C. V—I well remember your former letter and the sad state of mind it 
revealed. You would indeed have spared yourself much misery if 
you had gone to God at first, in the spirit o'f humble penitence you 
have since manifested, and asked for ITis strength to conquer your 
besetting sin. I am truly interested in all yoii tell me, and I trust you 
will go on “ from strength to strength,” winning victor}’ after victory, 
until the old temptation is only a matter of memory, and a cause ot 
present thankfulness. I rejoice that you derived encouragement from 
my letter, and I shall always read your future letters with deep interest 
and hearty sympathy. . . 

PANSY.— If you will kindly send me the recipe you named in your 
letter of July 20th, I think I can pass it on straight to the corre¬ 
spondent whom you wish it to reach. Fellow feeling has stirred your 
heart not only to sympathise with our suffering friend, but to help also. 
Have vou tried the remedy in the case of the one who is so near and 
dear to you ? If so, and it has proved of service, I shall have the more 
confidence in recommending a trial of it. Many thanks. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


R. G.—So very glad your correspondence has already helped and 
strengthened you. 1 shall not forget you, dear. I look for excellent 
results from your intercourse with one of my oldest friends of the 
Circle. 

Ivy Leaf.— I am so sorry that you received no reply to a former letter. 
It certainly never reached me or it would have been answered. Write 
again and repeat your question. However “ poor and simple ” may be 
a writer or a subject, every member of our Circle may be sure of 
sympathy and, if possible, help. I am very glad that you “ so like the 
answers in the Circle Column,” and that some of them have just met 
your needs. J 

Dum SPIRO, SPERO.—I can fully understand. I felt, whilst reading 
your letter, as if you were by my side, and that you know me so well 
through our long acquaintance in the pages of'THE Girl’s Own 
IAPER. My interest in and work for it has been one of the g-reat 
pleasures of my life, ever since its issue was first planned. Since our 
I wihght gatherings began the joy and interest have deepened daily 
and many real close friendships have resulted from them. I regard 
your letter as “ from friend to friend.” You tell me of your m-eat 
inward happiness in spite of outward drawbacks, and the fact that your 
lot seems to have been “ to give up, in all kinds of ways over and over. 
Yet, you add, “ it seems to me to prove the truth, depth and reality 
of our religion, that one should be, in spite of all, so unspeakably 
happy, and feel that, just because one has that inward something 
which cannot be taken away, which one cannot be called to give up 
we have more than we can desire or deserve.” In the one thino- 

allnnofl +n T /In m-au flni C'^A __j . • r , & 



from you again. 

You write, “As we girls come to you with our troubles, it is 
but fair you should share our joy.” I fully enter into yours, for I had 
been much distressed at your first experiences with one whom we 
both longed to benefit. Such personal intercourse as you tell me of 
js ju S t what our impulsive girl-friend needed. I know how glad you 
will be for her sake. I had written a long letter in reply to her last, 
but I put it aside and determined just to wait for the result of your 
special effort and our petitions for guidance. There is no\v no 
exception to the pleasure which has come to me through the bringing 
of my girls in touch with each other. S b 

AlLSA.—Yours is indeed a tragic history, and calls forth my heartfelt 
sympathy. There is a wonderful and sad similarity between your 

S' anc th rV °V‘ An 0ld G - °- P - SH" a " d as I have he/real 
address, I will endeavour to arrange a correspondence between you 
io have nursed your mother for two months, and both parents part of 
the time, to have been also prostrated by sickness and never to have 
seen again in life the faces of such beloved parents, make the details 
of a story almost too sad to realise. Poor girl! Rendered fatherless 

tho d T f f Wlthm , a ( ew da ) rf3 ’ and I r ° u an only child who had been 
the object of so much love! Well may you feel lonely and, with 
sinking heart, wonder if it is possible that such sorrow can have been 
???> ] n - *??? or fo . r y° ur in any way. Do not despair, dear. 

Uod is His own interpreter” and will yet make plain all that is so 
k e „ understood. You have read my answer to An Old 
U ’ 1 ‘ Ct IRL, ln No - I0 75 > August 4 th. It might have been 
for y° u - Try to take, as for yourself, any message of comfort 
that it contains. Like that dear, doubly-orphaned girl, you have a 
treasure of precious memories ; for your parents were good and made 
your early life so very happy. Look out all the sweet promises and 
messages for the fatherless in the Bible, and let your mind dwell on 
tliem remembering the while that you have a Father in God through 

1 ” a C a 1C , ? f G ,° d C thcn heir also to an inlieritance that fadeth 
not away. And in the Father’s Home above, you may look forward 
to meeting again your own loved ones, not lost, only “ gone before. ” 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A. F.-We cannot break through our rule as to never answering our 
r3° ndent V by P °u ; but Wil1 & ,adl y cri tic>se anything you like 
effortc ^f US - Y U ,? bserve that, we constantly criticise the original 
efforts of our subscribers and their friends. 

Miss NICHOLLS-Thanks for vour letter. We remember you well 
and are pleased to mention that you are still continuing the French 
your inquiry. ^ and 1110 Romance Languages Club. We will insert 

°i f'=ott’s books, besides those you mention, are 

n Serai-Bag, Eight Cousins, A Rose in Bloom, 

Marsto’& Co °%1 * A , PP 7 lor a complete list to Sampson Low, 

MB or C ’ St Dlmstans House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

M - LoVER OF the “ G. O. P.”)-We praise the sentiment ex- 
E®fj ln . y° ur vprses, but the metre is not correctly carried out. The 

are too° U shnrt° nS1St fou 1 ? ee . n fables throughout; occasionally tliey 
are too short, occasionally too long. The last two lines are the 

inexperience? ^ “ d do not rby ™- These are faults of 

VENUS.— Myra is pronounced as it is spelt—My-ra (the “ a ” like “ ah ”). 
You spoil Psyche wrongly. It is pronounced “ Sukie.” 1 

is thTw 1 P v mS are very { % T l y eood - “ To fl,e YelIow Jessamine ” 
the best. You manage a difficult metre very well, and your rhymes 
aie satisfactory, excepting perhaps “jessamine” and “been. ” “ To 

,“? 0C o 1S g° od , als o. The last two lines of “The Value of Know- 
edge are to. homely. You should beware of such forms as 
mongst and “ ’gainst.” 


We have pleasure in publishing the following letter, for the sake of 
our correspondents:— 

To the Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Paper.” 

Dear SIR,—May I be allowed to remind your readers that the 
syllabus of subjects for tlie Twelfth Reading Season of the National 
Home Reading Union is ready ? ai 

T i; or , t 1 h ?, m ^ n l a ti°nof those who are not acquainted with the Union, 

'i l ° U ^i. 1 ^ to , state diat Jf s aim 1S > briefly, to render reading attractive 
and profitable by issuing lists drawn up by authorities of the best books 
m various subjects, and by publishing magazines which contain intro- 

of reading t sub J ect ? under study, suggestions as to the best methods 
ot reading the prescribed books, answers to questions, and criticism of 
essays as well as news of other readers’ doings. 

The subjects included in the Young People’s Course are 
I. History and Biography, with special reference to King Alfred and 
Ins times. II. Literature (Shakespeare, prose and poetry), in. Travcd 
IV. Romance and Humour; and V. Nature-Study. (For this sDecial 

,ho “ * h » 

?, OClal Scie,,<: °' .n- The Reformation and the Revival of Learning. 

1 or this group special editions of the following have been obtained • 

Froudea ^~> Hudson Shaw’s EecLTlTL 
O-yfoid Reformers, and Mrs. Charles’ Chronicles of the Schonbcrg- 

V Ronfe T , Geol °8y- , IV - Haly in the Revival of Learnini 

\. Rome. VI. Travel. VII. Biography. VIII. Novels, Essays, and 

Teadiers? nd ' X ' A gr ° Up ° f b °° ks ch ° Sen es P eciall y for Sunday School 

students^vhod^ire C ? URSE - SECTI . ON is intended for “Ote advanced 
foilowirfg'subjectsT—° reCe ‘ Ve Systemat,c tutorial hel P. and includes the 

III 1 ' ■ni^TranSiSfnf’cuT I7&9 ' "• Modern English Literature, 

in. i lie I ragedies ofShakespeare. IV. Browning, v. Medieval and 

Early Renaissance Literature. VI. India. VII. French History 

Full e' rICa Po . etr y- IX. Education. X. Astronomy. 

I information may be obtained from The Secretary, N H R U 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. ’ 

Yours faithfully, 

M. C. MONDY, Secretary'. 

E - Y H. Write to Miss Nicholls, Draycote House, Leamington 
enclosing a stamped envelope for full particulars (and trial lessof) of 
her society for the study of languages. j 01 

G The E Hnf. ! E ' —We f f Cl sym P ath y witb y° u ; n your literary ambition. 
The lines you enclose are correctly composed, and inspired bv an 

r?. e fbl?to 'eJM ^ d0 K n ° t “/Ration {Sa^you Idd 

oe able to earn a living by writing.” You would not bp nbln 

eveS°then° UrSelf hy.'J’nj.ting poetry unless you possessed genius, and 
even then you might find it impossible to catch the public ear • for 

mdeed ha 7f l 5 '” 8 (at ’. eaSt ^ arc ltnow n) for very small’pay 
indeed. If you can write good stories, you might find it possible to 

o tain a market for them ; but of this we could not judge until we saw 
some of your prose efforts. J b w 

M ^ RI t N ‘ ' Height ” is the word commonly now used. It comes from 
at e tH?end heah !’\ 0 ' hchthe . heotho, hihth, hyhthc, etc., and the “tli” 

® fo nl ® omo . People is etymologically the more correct. 

We say “length,” “ breadth,” and it seems dYffici.lt to understand whv 
we should not say “ highth,” but custom decrees otherwise Y 

' ' • XOU must not be disappointed, considering your age, if we 
cannot praise your verses very highly. It is scarcely true, is ft, that 

“Through sin and sorrow, pain and death, 

We always struggle safe”? 

And “life” and “safe” do not rhyme. In “April” some of vour 

toward? 4e 7 cW ^ti? 01 ' 1, and . y .° U awa Y ^ attempts at rhyme 

• The composition of poetiy is a difficult art, and 

discouraged. many fer WOrSC s P ecimens tiian yours, so do not be 

L '.7' ?T VVe .? re VCIy glad indeed to tell you that you certainly possess 
talent for writing and that the “Moss trooper’s Stoiy ” is /xcel ent 
There are a few blemishes. On page 2, three “buts b follow fn too 
T' a , , ; :;- C r on ,; >'° u sh °uld not (page 3) say “ in our midst,” but “ in 
he midst of us. Never use the possessive pronoun with “midst” • 

Enthsh 611 w nC ’ h i£ 1S i t0 u? rl dGd by th ° se who tr T t0 write good 
English. We rather doubt whether the hero could safely ascend a 

staircase so thoroughly ablaze that it fell in immediately Afterwards 
But these faults do not m any way interfere with our verdict that the 
reaffin? a a C Sen a t T & \ f y °^ P ersevere ’ ^ dn g P ai ns with your style, 
high,"you oughttosuccee!? 0 ^ “ d pr ° Se> 311(1 ^ aimin g 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

M (fn S Fr I P nrl° LLS r D 'r > i? 0te ?° USe ’ Leamin gfon, wishes to correspond 
(1 [no^Rus°sian ngllSh °“ hGr ^ Wlth a ^ in Russia'and 

'ririf'nf Jhon. W i iS ieS tD corre ,?P. ond - in English, with well-educated 
few Zealand T? r ^ a S e > hvmgin the following countries: India, 
Sweden ‘M ’rTAr 5 ?. 13 ’ Hungayp Japanf and Nonvay or 

collecting pictoriafpos't-cmds. pboto g ra P b y’ a "d wishes to begin 


The Girl’s Own Paper. 


Florence CATNACH, 33, Grosvenor Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, asks 
for a Scotch and a French girl correspondent, not younger than 

VIOLET is asked for further particulars of ‘‘the lady mlndia who has 
stamps to sell,” by J. Jackson, 46, Grande Rue Croix (Nord), France, 
and Miss E. Hodges, White House, Bradpole, Bndport, Dorset. 

Bedford would be grateful if any girl-reader would send her a dozen 
old or new Christmas, birthday, or New Year cards (animal designs 
preferred), for which she will return a postage card with a view of the 
place whose name she takes. Address, Karachi, St. Michael s Road, 

TWILIGHT London, wants pictorial post-cards of the Paris Exhibition, 
offering in exchange good London view cards, or inquiring how else 

she may satisfy her wish. ... . , A -c. v, 

MISS Toft, 16, Museum Street, Warrington, will send two English 
illustrated cards in return for any foreign one received from any 
capital city in Europe, or from any part of Asia. . , . 

The 1 following are the names of other readers who wish to exchange 
pictorial post-cards (in every case MISS).—KATIE ALLEN, Cosham 
'House, Cosham, Hants; Marie L. PROCTER, Hass House Durham, 
Irene G. Nash, The Lodge, Elms, Ramsgate; EFFIE HOUSTON 
(aged 12), Casflefield, Cupar, Fife, N.B. ; KATHLEEN JONES Island 
Home, Granada Road, Southsea (cards of Great Britain, M^d, 
Colonies wanted, in exchange for those of Portsmouth and the South 
of England); Anna WILLIAMS, 55 , Granada Road Southsea 
Hants (similar request) Alice KLEYNTJENS, Maestnchf, Holland , 
YOLYNDE DE CHARGERES, Chateau de Terruelles, par Chateauneuf 
sur-Cher, France (cards specially wanted from Egypt, India, Norway, 
and Holland); E. SCOTTER, 59, South Town, Great Yarmouth,Nor¬ 
folk (cards specially wanted from Norway, Sweden, Rome, Spain, 
Palestine, Egypt, Austria, and the Cape); B. P. BRYANT, Beaufort 
West, Cape Colony, S. Africa (cards specially wanted from Japan, 
India, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, Italy, America). 

MISS C. §ale, Felsham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds wonders whether 
any reader would care to exchange foreign stamps t 

A Norton io Victoria Street, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, wishes to 
exchange sSips with Ren*,’ RHODESIA, and KOMURASKI San. 
Will they kindly write to her ? 

MEDICAL. 

away Away.— The centres of the brain which preside over the 
emotions have two distinct functions ; the one, the lower, the expres¬ 
sion of the emotions; the other the higher the control over the 
expression of the emotions. In the case of the child, the centres do 
not possess the power of controlling the expressions of emotions, and 
so a child naturally cries or laughs according as the stimulus to its 
emotions is unpleasurable or pleasurable. The control of the emotions 
is mainly a matter of rigid mental training. Most civilised races are 
taught to suppress tears, the expression of sorrow, but not laughter, 
the expression of joy. The Red Indians are taught to suppress all the 
expressions of emotion. As a rule, men suppress their expressions 
with greater ease than women, because of the more rigid training that 
they receive. It is a common and absurd mistake to suppose that the 
person who most forcibly expresses her emotions really feels the 
emotions themselves most keenly. There are many bodily and mental 
diseases which prevent the mind from fully controlling the emotions. 
The most obvious examples of such conditions are hysteria and 
neurasthenia. In these conditions the emotions may become almost 
pure reflexes—the patient immediately crying at patiietic mcidente, or 
laughing at what is funny without in the least feeling the tragedy of 
the g one or the humour of the other. Not uncommonly, indeed, the 
expression of the emotions may be perverted, and she may laugh at 
pathos and cry' at humour, or she may laugh and erv alternately at the 
same thing. Such states are rarely lasting, and the patients usually 

completely recover their control in time. 

Simple Nancy.— Epilepsy is unfortunately exceedingly common and, 
in the majority of cases, is incurable. We can, indeed, control the 
fits to a certain extent, and not infrequently the fits cease spontaneously 
after persisting for ten, twenty, or forty years. Epi epsy is now nearly 
always treated by the bromides of the alkaline metals, and these drugs 
do control the fits more markedly than does anything else. The only 
disadvantage in taking bromides is that sometimes they lose their 
action after a time, and occasionally they produce a kind of acne, 
which, however, is not serious and readily disappears. We know 
nracticallv nothing about the cause and pathology of epilepsy. Dpi- 
{epsvi's n^ of itself dangerous to life, and unless hts occur in awkward 
places epileptics live as long as healthy persons. 

Sister Tane.— We cannot tell you what is wrong with your sister. It 
certainly may be hysteria, and most probably it is that; but to decide 
the origin and cause of any nervous complaint is a task of \ery gieat 
difficulty, and nothing but a very thorough examination can give one 
sufficient data on which to form an opinion. Many nervous diseases 
react exceedingly well to treatment, especially to the more modern 
methods, such as electricity, massage, etc. 

SORROWFUL. —Impatience will not cure disease. Unless you have c 
little more resignation, you certainly will never be cured. You tell 
us that your leg has been ulcerated for twenty-two years. You have 
been treated for two months, and now you complain of youi doctor 
because your leg is not well yet! If you will not accept his Proposition 
of amputation, you cannot blame him if you are never cured Indeed 
he would not have advised such a drastic measure unless he considered 
it necessary. 


Farmer’s Daughter. —Anthrax or splenic fever is one of the most 
important of the diseases of animals, but fortunately in man it is very 
uncommon. The disease is one of the acute infective disorders, and is 
caused by an organism which is one of the best known and most 
interesting of the bacteria. This germ, the bacillus anlhi acis, is the 
longest bacillus known, and can be demonstrated by the lower powers 
of the microscope. Anthrax, like every other microbic disease, shows 
a decided predilection for certain animals. The sheep, ox, etc., aie 
very prone to anthrax; the pig, the rabbit, and the human are not 
nearly so susceptible, whilst the white rat is practically immune, 
although the brown rat occasionally suffers from the disease. Anthrax 
is most common in sheep, in which it occurs as a virulent and rapidly 
spreading pestilence. It is extremely infectious amongst sheep, and it 
can be conveyed to man through the medium of the skins or carcases 
of the diseased animals. Pasteur’s system of anti-anthrax vaccination 
has done an immense amount of good in limiting the number of deaths 
from this disease among sheep. In animals the disease is a general 
one, the bacilli occurring in large numbers in the blood; but when it 
attacks man it is always, at first, a local process. As we have said, the 
disease is uncommon in men; but it occurs in two well-known ways, 
and in two other less-known ways. Wool-sorters who pick wool 
often inhale various germs, and when picking the wool of a sheep dead 
of anthrax, they may inhale the spores of the anthrax germ, and so 
develop anthrax of the lung, a condition known as “wool-sorters 
disease ” Kid gloves are made from the skins of animals, and gloves 
made from the skin of a calf dead of anthrax may be infected with the 
g-erms—and what is more likely than that these germs may be nibbed 
into a small crack on the finger of the lady who is wearing the gloves . 

If this happens, a terrible local disease occurs which is called malig¬ 
nant pustule,” or “ charbon.” Butchers occasionally suffer from 
anthrax due to carrying about the carcases of animals who have died 
of the disease. The last way that man can be affected with anthrax is 
by eating the flesh of the diseased animals. This though very rare, 
does occur sometimes. Anthrax in man is not so fatal as in animals, 
and if the disease be widely removed while it is still local, recovery 
usually results. We have no curative measures for human anthrax. 

FLORA.— The plant you describe is the thorn-apple ( Datura \ 

nium). It is not very common in England. We do not doubt that 
you found the plant very useful in relieving asthma; indeed the plant 
has been used from time immemorial for that purpose, and has figured 
in the British Pharmacopoeia for very many years. But when you 
sav that the plant is innocent you are in error, for strammomum is an 
exceedingly powerful drug, and all parts of the plant are very poisonous 
The other plant you refer to is the bunveed; it has no medicinal 

vahu^ ^y e can ~j ve y OU but little advice. If you are unwilling to 

undergo an'operation, it is little good going to a hospital. I he 
appliance you mention is valueless. 

Reader of THE “G. O. p.”-lt is useless for any of our readers to 
seek advice on the subject of obesity unless she tells us her age, her 
height, and her weight. It is no good asking for a ‘ cure tor stout¬ 
ness ; “ cures ” do not exist in medicine. . , , 

MOST Anxious. —It is absolutely impossible for us to tell you what the 
swelling in your neck is. It may be a goitre-goitres do cause swe 1 - 
ings in the neck. Whether it is possible to cure it or not can only be 
decided by somebody who has seen it. Most forms of goitre would 
not interfere with your marriage. 

KHARKI.— Wash your hair in warm water, to which one teaspooniul of 
borax has been added to each pint. Dry your head thoroughly after¬ 
wards. Scrub your scalp well when using your hair-brush, but do not 
let the brush be too hard. Thoroughly brushing the head stimulates 
the circulation in the scalp, and so increases the nutrition of the hair. 
But if the brush is very hard, it may tear out living as well as dead 
hairs. A very little bay rum applied to the scalp with a small piece of 
sponge sometimes improves the condition of the hair. .... , 

COQUETTE. —The term “cosmetic” is applied to any application used 
to increase beauty. It is hardly necessary for us to remind you that 
nine out of every ten cosmetics are absolute frauds, put upon the 
market by unscrupulous companies to swindle simple-minded girls out 
of their money. There is nothing known to man which will do very 
much towards improving the beauty of the face, and even those things 
which do for a time help the complexion cannot do so for long, and 
but help to spoil it in the end. In the articles that we have lately 
published on the “Face and its Blemishes,” we did our best to point 
out to you what can be done to improve the complexion in certain 
cases. The much greater subject of the uses and abuses of the various 
substances which are sold to the public under the name of cosmetics, 
was not considered in those articles, because it would have necessitated 
the introduction of the names of the persons who have invented (!) the 
various cosmetics, and so we would be advertising the very people 
whom we wish most heartily to suppress. But the omission of quack 
preparations is no loss, for the less you have to do with them the better 
for you and for your complexion. If you blankly ask us ‘ Are all 
cosmetics useless, or do they do more harm than good ? it would not 
he fair to give an unqualified affirmative to the question. Iherc are 
many cosmetics which are harmless, there are some which are very 
harmful, there are very many which do nothing at all, and there are 
a few which, when judiciously used, do improve the complexion. But 
are there any cosmetics which are beneficial to the complexion but in 
every way harmless ? Yes, there arc, and they are for the most part 
the simplest cosmetics of all, the labels on the bottles of which are not 
rendered repellent by the government stamp ! The ten preparations 
you mention are all harmless—they are likewise absolutely useless. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


NEIGHBOUR.— A good antiseptic ointment for your red nose is the 
following Salicylic acid, ten grains ; lanoline, one ounce. It would 
take up too much space to give you a complete dietary. There need 
be nothing very special in your diet. Avoid tea, coffee, alcohol, 
cheese, pastry, and fat meats, such as pork. You may take any 
vegetable in small quantities. Do not take soups or beef-teas. Take 
a tumblerful of hot water every evening at bed-time. 

An Anxious READER— Seborrhoea or dandruff is a local disorder of 
the sebaceous glands, in which, instead of secreting a thick creamy 
oil, they secrete a thin albuminous fluid. This fluid drys in small 
flakes, which arc called scurf, or sometimes head-scales, But they are 
not scales , in the strict sense of the term. Of the causes of seborrhcea 
we know next to nothing. It is very common in persons with dark 
hair, but certainty does not often occur amongst the fair-headed. It is 
a most decidedly intractable condition, and is always recurrin 0- , how¬ 
ever hopeful the prospect of cure appears for a time. The best\vay to 
treat it is to use your hair-brush very thoroughly, and to keep your 
head scrupulously clean. See the advice we gave to KHARKI upon 
these points. After washing your head, apply a very’ little sulphur 
ointment to the roots of the hair. The hair in seborrhoea is nearly 
always dark, short, thin, scanty, brittle, and lustreless, but it often 
improves wonderfully under treatment. 

Amore. The question you ask us is one of the most important medical 
problems of the day. One person in about two hundred and fifty 
suiters from some defect or disease of her heart, and about one person 
m thirty possesses a bicycle. Therefore the question as to the influence 
of bicycling upon the heart is of great practical importance. For 
persons with healthy hearts bicycling can do no harm to the heart at 
all, unless it entails “scorching” or over-exertion. Persons with 
severe cardiac derangements are promptly killed by bicycling; we 
have seen three or four tolerably useful lives brought to an end by the 
craze for bicycles. But between these two extremes there is a large 
number of cases which require very careful consideration. Many 
cases of slight disease of the heart are benefited by bicycles, and the 
heart is greatly strengthened by the exercise; but many others slowly 
but surely go down-hill from bicycling. Stated broadly, the slighter 
diseases of the heart—which category includes most cases of valvular 
disease in their early stages—are either benefited or else unaltered by 
careful bicycling; whereas the graver forms of heart mischief, which 
mclude all the degenerations and all the diseases of the heart muscle 
and the severer grades of valvular disease, are rapidly made worse by 
bicyelmg. Of course every case must be judged on its own merits, 
and it you suspect your heart is not normal, you had far better have 
your heart carefully examined and obtain the opinion of a competent 
physician before you invest your money in a bicycle. 

V^LET.— The various conditions which increase the amount of fluid 
which perspires through the skin are very numerous. In nearly all the 
diseases produced by microbes—and these include over ninety per cent, 
of the ailments of early life—increased sweating occurs at some time. 
In the acute infective fevers, the beginning of the reaction of the body 
against the invading organisms is often marked by abundant perspira¬ 
tion. 1 his group contains by far the most important causes of excessive 
perspiration. Many chronic infective affections produce abundant 
perspiration, usually either general or else limited to the head and 
The causes of excessive sweating of the hands are somewhat 
ditterent. Indigestion, due to any cause, and anaemia, due to any 
cause, often produce this symptom. The treatment that may be used 
tor this symptom must, of course, vary with the factor which is causing 
it. Bocal excessive moisture of the hands may be treated locally with 
a certain amount of success in the following way:—Bathe the hands 
in warm water twice a day, and afterwards sponge them over with 
dilute toilet or table vinegar. About one tablespoonful of vinegar to 
a pint of water is the best strength to use. Never wear kid gloves 
tor these increase the perspiration of the hands. Instead wear cotton 
or silk gloves. Massage of the hands and fingers has been used to 
control the sweating of the hands, but the results have not been 
encouraging. 

Da isy .—The two preparations which are most often used for bleaching 
superfluous hairs are chlorine water and peroxide of hydrogen The 
former is a yellowish liquid smelling strongly of chlorine, of which it 
is a solution in water. The smell of so-called chloride of lime is due 
to chlorine. Chlorine-water is a powerful bleaching agent, but it is 
very unstable and will not keep for more than a few days. Peroxide 
ot hydrogen is a colourless, odourless liquid with an astringent taste. 

It is not such a powerful bleaching agent as chlorine water, but keeps 
better and is absolutely non-poisonous. Either fluid is applied- with a 
camel s-hair brush or a small piece of sponge or lint. Either prepara¬ 
tion may bleach superfluous hairs, or they may both fail to do so. 

.DIAMOND.— It is by no means easy to say why so many girls suffer from 
anaemia. 1 he causes of anaemia are numerous, but the causes of that 
torm ot anaemia which is met with in young girls are practically 
unknown. I his form of anaemia, known as chlorosis or the green 
sickness, occurs only in girls between fifteen and thirty. Any number 
of causes have been suggested, but none of them fully meets the case, 
bir Andrew Clarke used to teach that chlorosis was secondary to con¬ 
stipation, basing his opinion upon the fact that chlorosis was rapidly 
cured by aperients alone. But very few authorities are prepared to 
accept this, though all agree that aperients are as necessarv as iron in 
the treatment of anaemia. Peritonitis is not a disease of itself, but is a 
symptom or complication of a very large number of ailments. It 
varies troin an unimportant complication to a rapidly fatal disorder, 
it is nearly always serious. Unlike chlorosis, peritonitis is almost 
equally common in both sexes and at every age. 


Fearless.—P neumonia is an acute infective fever produced by the 
multiplication within the body of a well-known germ, the Difilococcns 
or o/; epjococcus pneumonia, which was discovered by Fraenkel a few 
£f a , rs ,f£ 0, E very person who has studied the question is convinced 
that this organism is the cause of the disease. The organism is 
normally found in the human mouth, and, as far as we know, it does 
not occur outside the bodies of man or animals. What causes this 
germ to get into the lung, and there produce pneumonia, is not known 
nor indeed are we certain of anything that predisposes to the affection! 
except that pneumonia is very apt to occur after certain other diseases 
such as influenza. Before the days of bacteriology’, pneumonia was 
supposed to be due to exposure to wet and cold ; but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether exposure has more than the most remote action in 
producing the disease. We have no treatment for pneumonia which 
can in any way be called specific or curative. The disease usually 
gets well of itself in a week, but a large number of persons die from 
the complaint, which is one of the most common of human ailments 
INQUIRER.—Tuberculosis of the skin occurs in several forms, lupus 
being by far the most frequent. If you really have tuberculosis of the 
skm, you should go at once to a doctor and have it treated. The con¬ 
dition is always an extremely serious one, and your fear that he may 
give you medicine that is too strong is childish. But from your 
description, we are by no means prepared to say that the spots are 
tuberculous, and unless you were told that they are tuberculous by a 
competent authority, they probably are not of that nature. 

ELIA.—We do not know what it is in port, or other fruity wines, which 
produces or intensifies gout. It is not the alcohol, for it is verv 
questionable whether alcohol affects gout at all, and certainly the 
gout-producing properties of wines are not in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol they contain. It is usually supposed that the salts 
ot the aromatic ethers, which give the bouquet to fruity wines, are the 
agents at work; but all experimental evidence is against this. The 
su §f ir . kas a | s o been blamed as the offending ingredient, but without 
sufficient evidence. 

An Anxious One.— Obviously the best thing for you to do is to see a 
medical man as soon as possible. It is a most foolish mistake to give 
anything a chance of curing itself before seeking advice, nowadays 
when medical advice is so easy to obtain. Suppose we take your own 
case. We will say, for instance, that the chance of your knee being 
the seat of early serious disease is one in fifty. Therefore, if fifty such 
persons obtain medical advice on the subject, forty-nine of them will 
probably gain little by it; but the fiftieth may owe her limb, if not 
fw li rL? tlmel > r V1 ^ t to a surgeon. One has always to remember 
that the little we can do to relieve disease can only be done when the 
disorder is early, and if you put off seeking advice until the disease is 
obvious to everybody, the chance of cure is very small indeed. 

J EAN. Your case is comparable with that of “ An ANXIOUS One ” 
and you will do well to follow the advice that we give to her. We 
cannot tell from your description the nature of your trouble, 
r RANC. Braiding your hair is the better of the two methods that you 
mention. J 

Edleweiss.— It is not uncommon for the two eyes to be of different 
colours. The colour of the iris is due to a pigment, and brown eyes 
have more pigment in them than have blue eyes. It is likewise common 
for eves to be partly blue and partly brown. These abnormalities are 
nearly always congenital, and nothing can be done to alter them. 

I hey in no way interfere with sight. The eyes of albinos contain no 
pigment, and therefore in them the iris is pink. Complete absence of 
the ins is a very rare malformation, partial absence is more common. 
Doth conditions are incurable. 

Ethel.— It is at once a pleasure and a pain for us to answer your 
question. A pleasure, m that we can relieve your mind a little by our 
advice, and a pain because that advice is not what both you and we 
most heartily wish. Hump-back is a result of Pott’s disease, or caries 
ot the spine. In this affection the bones of the spine, or backbone, 
are eaten away by an inflammation caused by the tubercle bacillus. 

As the bones are destroyed, the spine collapses and produces the hump 
of the diseased bones, which are thus crushed and dis¬ 
torted become firmly welded together, and so become capable of 
supporting the head and neck. So you see that the hump and curva¬ 
ture are really an attempt to improve the condition. Caries of the 
spine is a serious disease, for although it does not often end fatally it 
produces a lasting deformity. Like most other tuberculous diseases 
caries of the spine is frequently cured. It is unfortunately a very 
common malady. The treatment of the deformity left after Pott’s 
disease is unsatisfactory’. Careful treatment during the active stage 
ot the disease is of immense importance in limiting the resulting hump, 
in children, the curvature has been forcibly reduced, sometimes with 
fairly successful results. It is by no means a method of treatment 
which is to be often recommended, for it is not free from danger. 
Especiafly is ft likely to again set alight the disease. In after life, 
when the deformity has existed for years And the bones are strongly 
welded together, this form of treatment, and, indeed, any other pro¬ 
cedure, is out of the question. All that you can do is to bear your 
deformity with patience, and be thankful that, although your spiiie is 
distorted, it has overcome the disease. 

l-ffi i \;“ _Ce J^ aial y have your veins tied. The operation is neither 
difficult nor likely to fail. We have no hesitation in saying that it is 
tar the best treatment for bad varicose veins. In these days of aseptic 
surgery, operation wounds heal in a few days. There is no objection 
to your putting your fingers into hot water. The condition of your 
hands is not due to the varicose veins of your legs, but both may be 
due to a common cause. J 
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GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

J. H. [Dispensing: Subjects of Examinations) — A dispenser has to pass 

J two examinations : the Elementary and the Minor. If she wishes to 
become a qualified pharmaceutical chemist, she must take the Major 
examination in addition. For the elementary examination, which is 
commonly passed before the pupil enters upon her apprenticeship, 
the subjects are English, Latin, and arithmetic, including the metric 
system. If you happen already to have passed the London Matricula¬ 
tion or the Cambridge Senior Local examination with Latin, you would 
be exempted from this examination entirely. After this examination 
you would be required to become a pupil for three years to some duly 
qualified chemist, or to the dispenser at some hospital or similar insti¬ 
tution. You should also obtain some laboratory practice. At the end 
of this period you would undergo the Minor examination in the 
subjects you had been studying, such as pharmacy, materia medica , 
botany, chemistry, elementary physics, and microscopy. Fuller par¬ 
ticulars you could obtain by applying to the examining body, namely, 
the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square, London. 

VIOLET Spruce [MakingFancy Articles ).—If you wish to do this kind 
of work in a regular way, you should try to obtain employment with 
some of the wholesale manufacturers of fancy articles and needlework, 
or with some of the proprietors of needlework depots in London, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. Payment for this class of work, it should 
be remembered, is not very good, many girls who are engaged as 
embroideresses, and in other capacities, only earning from 12s. to 15s. 
a week, even in good houses. Your second question does not belong 
to this department. We may say, however, that various fluids are 
advertised to keep the hair in curl. 

RELUCTANT Home Bird [Journalistic Training ).—There are many 
excellent schools of shorthand and typewriting, and we recommend 
you to begin your journalistic training by taking a course of prepara¬ 
tion at one of them. If you do not know of a good one, try either 
Mrs. Hoster’s school, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C., 
or Mrs. Springett’s, Salter’s Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. This 
would cost you about thirty guineas for a year’s complete training, and 
would be a great help to you in any work of a literary or clerical 
character that you might subsequently undertake. The practice of 
journalism can hardly be learnt; but a good many hints may be 
. picked up in the course of practice, aided by close personal observa¬ 
tion. On completion of your secretarial training, we would suggest 
that you try to secure some minor appointment as clerk or assistant in 
the office of any small weekly publication. That would be the most 
likely kind of opening that would present itself to a competent short¬ 
hand writer and typist. 

QUEENIE [Work to do at Home in a Rural District ).—To give up 
teaching and take to knitting at home will mean a great loss of 
income; but probably the abandonment of your profession is inevit¬ 
able, in which event it were useless to regret it. But by knitting in 
your part of England, whether by hand or machine, you could earn so 
little that we should certainly not advocate it. Various knitting 
machines are to be had, ranging in price from £8 to £10. What 
seems to us best for a girl circumstanced as you are, is to try to 
pursue some local home industry. On this subject you ought to be 
able to obtain the best suggestions and information from the secretary 
of the Home Industries Association, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, W. Cane basket-making and lace-making are both industries 
worth considering at the present time. 

Kitten [Macrame Work).—We should think the shop you mention 
might possibly buy such work, only it ought to be made up in some very 
tasteful and taking style. Both mantel borders and bracket borders 
have gone out of fashion with the kind of people who are willing to 
pay good prices. If the lace were arranged in some new way, and 
for some new purpose, we can imagine there might be a sale for it. 
POCKET [An Hour a Day ).—To earn pocket-money by working for 
only an hour a day is quite impossible. Many girls do no more by 
hard work throughout the week. A genius or a person with some 
special and rare expertness might doubtless manage this, but hardly 
the girl who has as yet received no particular industrial training. We 
recommend you to go to work more determinedly, learning a good 
trade, and entering it on the usual terms. 

M. G. W. B. [Violinist ).—It is not easy for a girl to live by the practice 
of music alone, unless her talent be a vexy considerable one. We 
should advise your friend to try to obtain some other string to her bow. 
She should try to make as many friends in the musical world as pos¬ 
sible, and might direct her attention especially to small bands and 
orchestras with a view to finding an engagement in one. It is neces¬ 
sary, in a matter of this kind, to make a considerable effort to gain 
admittance to the society of musicians, as much depends upon being 
personally known to conductors and other persons who have influence. 
It would also be well to study the advertisements in the leading 
musical papers. 

SPES [Secretarial Work ).—You have evidently had an excellent general 
education, and this is a great matter in obtaining a secretaryship. 
But your shorthand speed is not high enough; you should try to 
work it up to eighty words a minute at the least. In typewriting, too, 
you should be proficient to the point of being able to do legal and 
tabulated work perfectlv, and not merely ordinary correspondence. 
You had better attend any good commercial classes that there may be 
in your own locality, and then ask the Secretary' of the Gentlewomen’s 
Employment Office, 128, Albion Street, Leeds, to try to find you a 
post. Advertising is less to be recommended ; but you might answer 
advertisements in your local papers. 


MARY Tyrell [Change of Employment) .— If it is not absolutely 
necessary, it seems to be a very great pity to give up your career as 
elementary teacher now, when you are on the point of obtaining pro¬ 
motion. Do you not think that when you become a head teacher you 
may be more your own mistress than you have been ? If you could 
possibly go on with a profession in which you are already earning a 
good income, and could take all reasonable precautions not to overtax 
your strength, and to spend all spare time in the open air, we would 
counsel you to do so. Sometimes, with the best intentions, medical 
men uproot girls from professions in which they are successful, and, 
by depriving them of the means of earning their bread, leave them in 
a worse condition than they were before. We quite admit that teach¬ 
ing large classes of children is a strain upon mind and nerves; but we 
also think that young women let their work occasionally encroach 
upon time which they ought to spend in complete recreation. Com¬ 
panionships, as you rightly say, are scarce. Moreover, they lead to 
nothing; for a woman who has been a companion some years has 
more difficulty in finding other employment of the same kind than she 
had at the outset. As a lady’s-maid, it is essential to your success that 
you should be fond of dressmaking, which 3'ou evidently are not. We 
doubt whether the nature of this occupation would suit you, for your 
tastes are manifestly for intellectual subjects. You might, perhaps, 
obtain a position as private governess, and this should not be so trying 
as elementary teaching; but, on the other hand, it is a less certain 
occupation. 

ALPHA [Agency for a Young Governess ).—You could apply to the 
Governesses’ Home, 47, Harley Street, W., or, better still, spend a 
little time there while you are seeking a situation. But, of course, we 
are presupposing that you already possess definite teaching qualifica¬ 
tions, as it would be useless to offer yourself unless you have some 
certificates of fitness and knowledge. For companionships we do not 
recommend any agency, as these posts are seldom obtained except 
through private friends. 

Ethel Thornton [Kindergarten Training ).—Your position in the 
educational world appears to need strengthening, and, as you have 
achieved some success in the teaching of little boys, we are inclined 
to think that it would be worth while for } T ou to take a course of 
Kindergarten training, if the expense is not too great an obstacle. 
There are various Froebelian training-schools; but we may mention 
that, at the Froebel Educational Institute (Principal, Madame 
Michaelis), which is one of the best, the course of training lasts about 
three years. The training costs twenty-four guineas, thirty guineas, 
and twenty-four guineas for each of the respective years. These fees, 
however, do not include the cost of board and lodging, which must be 
defrayed separately by those who have no home in London. If you 
only took the first year’s course, which would prepare you for the 
elementary certificate, you would be qualified to become an assistant 
in a Kindergarten, but not to have entire charge of such a school. 
This might possibly suffice for your purpose, or, at all events, for a 
time* As it is probable that the” demand for young women competent 
to teach little boys will increase rather than diminish, we are of opinion 
that for you to obtain some Kindergarten training would certainly be 
worth while. 

Juanita and Wishful TO Work [Photography ).—The work which 
girls ordinarily do in photography is the spotting and finishing of 
prints. To learn this business in’ a studio of the highest class, it is 
generally necessar)' to pay a premium of £20 to ^30; but there are 
also many firms who pay girls a trifle weekly from the beginning, and 
allow them to work their way up. The average wages of spotters and 
finishers are from 12s. to 18s. a week, but girls who perform other 
duties can sometimes obtain as much as 25s. But a girl who wishes 
to acquire a thorough mastery of photography ought to be apprenticed 
to some firm of photographers on the clear understanding that she is 
taught all departments of the work. There are several firms of women 
photographers in London who receive girls as apprentices in this way. 
The premium is frequently about £60 for a year’s apprenticeship. At 
the end of this time a girl could decide which branch she would take 
up. In the development of negatives, and in process work, there arc 
some good openings, and it is, on the whole, best for a girl to take 
some subordinate post before going into business on her own account, 
if such be her ambition. 

THALIA and Urania [Employment in Berlin ).—We fear it would be 
useless to advertise for work in Berlin. You or your friend had better 
go to Berlin for a time, and settle at the Home for British and American 
Governesses, 22, Kleinbeerenstrasse, if the Lady Superintendent could 
receive you, and there look about for suitable employment. If you 
have a thorough knowledge of German for commercial purposes, it is 
possible that you might secure some post as clerk in a firm. But we must 
warn you that, for your musical friend, the chances of obtaining paid 
work are not good, musicians being extremely numerous in that centre. 
Daisy [Too Young for a Hospital Nurse ).—While you are waiting to 
qualify yourself by age for the calling of a hospital nurse, you could 
not be better employed than in taking a course of sanitary training. 
The National Health Society, 56, Berners Street, W., gives a complete 
course, at the end of which girls can, if they please, enter for the 
examination of the Sanitary Institute. This course includes ambulance 
instruction, which would also be useful to you. It would likewise be a 
good plan to take a course of invalid cookery at some good school of 
cookery, as this tuition is not usually included in the hospital curriculum. 
It makes a great difference in the nursing of private patients or of 
soldiers and others who are remote from hospital arrangements, that a 
nurse should be able to prepare the liquids and light dishes upon which 
recovery often depends. 


Our Puzzle Poem Reports. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEE writes, “ If I am introduced to a person older than myself and 
evidently nervous, should I start?” etc. By no means “ start,’’’keep 
yourself quiet and self-possessed, more especially if the poor lady be 
nervous ! Do not stare at her, but speak quietly, and your self- 
possession will communicate itself to her. Should she “ start,” and 
fidget with her hands, or twitch her face, do not appear to notice it. 
Your writing is very good. 

Unreadable Name (Rome).—Young peas, too small to be removed 
from their pods, may be stewed with them (or boiled), and beans also, 
just as well as scarlet runners and French beans, which are always 
dressed whole, and should be served—a piece of butter melted through 
them——when taken hot and well drained from the saucepan. Young 
peas in their pods may be added to soup, like any other vegetables 
the stem passing round them (like French beans) being taken off. 

CHRISTIAN.— We are not told what age the Virgin Mary was at 
the time of the birth of our Divine Lord. We only know that 
marriage in the East took place at a much earlier age than in the 
West; for maturity is arrived at when, with us, childhood would not 
have developed further than in an increase of size and height, nor 
the powers of the brain and the judgment attained their full growth. 
But though comparatively slow in development, we increase to higher 
stature and attain to greater longevity. An Eastern girl becomes a 
woman in her early “ teens.” 

Missie.— There are shops where rare stamps and collections are 
purchased, if you want to make money; and there are societies and 
charitable individuals, by whom they are received (sent gratis of 
course) to be disposed of for benevolent purposes; as, for instance the 
Institution in the Canton Neuchatel, Switzerland. Your writing is 
not good, and we regret to add that your spelling and grammar are 
no better. 

A slight bloom of pink in the cheeks is natural to all young 
girls who have a fair complexion, and it is healthful-looking and 
becoming. Sometimes, however, in later life there is a fixed and 
deeper colour, produced by a kind of extravasation of tiny blood¬ 
vessels that come up to the surface. The pink hue could not be 
removed except with sickness and by ill-health. 


uiKiHAUU .—jno woman has a right to use a crest on plate, paper 
carriage, or livery-buttons; but if she have arms in right of her 
family, she uses the device on her father’s shield upon what is called a 
lozenge (of the shape of a diamond pane of glass elongated, and lonirer 
1 , a . n , .ad). A crest is the device surmounting a knight’s helmet 

which, in olden times, he wore in battle, which, with that on his shield’ 
distinguished him, and revealed his identity when his vizor was down 
and his face concealed. A woman is not supposed to be a fighting 
animal, so does not need a crested helmet; but she needs protection 
in her passive character, and she may use the insignia of her family 
on a shield being of a different form from her father’s, to denote her 
womanhood In Ireland, as well as in England, a tax of a guinea a 
year is due for its use. 

IRIS.— We have given a special article on the subject of “The Art of 
Conversing Agreeably ’ m one of our early volumes. What you, and 
people in general, describe as “ small talk,” is a gift of a very profitless 
character and waste of time. Generally speaking, however, you may 
begin by inquiries after the absent members of the family, a little 
exchange of observations respecting plans, or visits and expeditions 
made, exhibitions on view, books recently published, collections 
respectively made or proposed, new music, and concerts, etc. What 
your acquaintance may say will supply you with a subject, and lead to 
an interchange of opinion. 

ANXIOUS.—Certainly, you should never pass in front of anyone, much 
less between two people who are conversing together, without saying 
excuse me. (‘‘Excuse me passing” is not good English ; it should 
be my passing. ) To have made such an apology would not have 
been presumptive.” You mean “presumptuous/’ The heir to a 
throne is either the “heir apparent” (that is, in the straight line of 
succession), or an ‘ heir presumptive,” when, in default of the direct 
successor, the title (or crown) goes to a nephew, or nearest cousin 
within the patent of nobility. As a type-writer, you should learn to 
spcIL 1 he word sentence you write “ sentance.” 

GEDIE.—You should go to a musical instrument shop and ask to see a 
pianette, and judge of the size for yourself. Of course, the prices 
must vary if there be differences in the wood and decorations of the 
instruments; and both new and second-hand ones arc to be had. We 
do not supply a list of prices. 


OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORTS. 


IN DEFENCE OF PAIN. 
SOLUTION. 

In Defence of Pain. 

How nice twould be if here we felt no pains, 

No rheums or toothache, vapours or the blues; 

If all were sunshine without winds and rains, 

And everything was sent us to amuse.” 

* * * * 
“Without these pains, dear girl, your life would be 
So short that never would you need long frocks; 

Disease would follow on so certainly 

Ihat never would you have to tie back-locks. 

Supposing when you’re bathing in the sea 
A lobster cracked a toe and gave no pain, 

And then his friends joined in the revelry, 

Would your poor feet e’er be the same again ? 

So headache saves the brain, and toothache teeth ; 
All pains but kindly danger-signals are; 

Ihen diet sparse when you begin to seethe, 

And feed up well when you have got catarrh ! ” 


Prize Winners. 

Fifteen Shillings Each. 

Sylvia H. McCready, Lochlin, Howth, Co. Dublin. 

C. Clare Salusbury, Market Overton Rectory, Oakham. 
Nellie Skitter, 104, Lansdowne Road, Dalston, N.E. 

Nancy Stelling, 1, Bennett Road, Crumpsall. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence Each. 

Ethel Collard, 5, Rusham Road, Balham, S.W. 

Constance Daphne, Alresford, Hants. 

Margaiet E. Tyrwhitt Drake, Great Goddesden Vicarage, 
Hemel-Hempsted, 


Annie M. Hutchens, 60, Merton Road, Wandsworth S W 
Violet Shoberl, Hookwood, Edge Hill, Wimbledon. ’ 

Clara Kathleen Sullivan, 8, Knapton Terrace, Kingston 
Ireland. * ’ 


Most Highly Commended (Perfect). 

Edith E. Grundy, J. Hunt, E. Marian Jupe, Isabel Snell. 

Highly Commended. 

Eliza Acworth, M. S. Arnold, Edith Ashworth A C 
Carter Rev John Chambers, Carlina Leggett, Louise 
McCready, Norah M. Sullivan, Ellen C. Tarrent Mrs 
Warren. 

Commended. 

-Jfcuy Acheson, Lily Belling, Gertrude Broomhall 
Echth C. Cowley, M. A. C. Crabb, R. D. Davis, Mrs. Frank 
Dickson, H. Tyrwhitt Drake, Caroline Grundy, W. C. Lee 
Annie Manderson, S. Mason, Tas. D. Musgrave Bertha 
M. Riches, Gertrude Smith, Violet C. Todd.' 


Examiners’ Report. 

Once again the adults carry off all the glory, though not 
the prizes. Not one of the prize solutions was perfect, and 
some of those in the commended list would easily have 
taken a second prize but for the age limit. It only shows 
how superior a brain that has come of age is to one that 
has not yet attained that distinction. Is it possible that 
the older we grow the wiser we are ? We sometimes 
doubt it. 

Without question the puzzle was difficult, and in more 
than one place a choice of legitimate readings added to 
the solver s confusion. For instance, in the second verse 
the frocks were not only long , they were two , and, as far as 
we could see, also new. Then again, the back-locks might 
have been long locks, though certainly not your locks. 
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Furthermore, the frocks were dresses, and the locks, tresses, 
and, so long' as a solver did not try to rhyme tiesses with 
frocks, we did not object to the alternative. 

The last line in verse three could not be regarded as 
complete without poor (or small) belore feet. It is much to 
the credit of the solvers that the majority rightly divined 
that the doctor’s fee was a poor one. 

As to the reading two f rocks , we let ^ it pass, although it 
does not adequately express the poet’s idea. 1 he exact 
number of frocks required by any individual is determined 
not so much by length of life as by personal vanity ; at 
least, that is the conclusion we have come to after some 
years of observation. Of course we may be wrong. Another 
reading, 

“.your life would be 

So flat that never would you need two frocks,” 

seems to suggest the acme of feminine wretchedness. 

Many competitors failed to notice that the G containing 
the minus sign in the last line was up. No reading except 
the Author’s could be accepted, not even 

“And tuck in well,” 

given by one competitor! Needless to say, it horrified us 
exceedingly. 


Highly Commended. 

Elsie S. Bale, Lily Belling, Leila M. Bowen, A. G. 
Brown, A. C. Carter, Winifred M. Cavell, M. J. Champneys, 
Katie B. Clemson, L. Clews, Maggie Coleman, Ethel 
Collard, Constance Daphne, Mrs. F. Dickson, E. M. Dick¬ 
son, H. Tyrwhitt Drake, May G. Tyrwhitt Drake, Elizabeth 
Good, Caroline Gundry, Rosa Harris, C. H. Hedgman, 
E. K. Holmes, E. Horner, F. Horner, E. Maud Ladell, 
Louise M. McCready, Anne D. Malden, John Marshall, 

E. Mastin, Margaret Miller, Eveline Moore, Madge New¬ 
ton, Mrs. Nicholls, Madeleine L. Palmer, Ellen M. Price, 

F. A. Prideaux, M. G. Reade, Jeannie Reid, Bertha M. 
Riches, Violet Shoberl, Caroline Skinner, Mrs. G. W. 
Smith, Clara K. Sullivan, Norah M. Sullivan, Sheena G. 
Tennant, Violet C. Todd, Madge Unwin, Isabel Warner, 
Margie Whittingham, E. Beatrice Wood, Edith M. Younge. 

Commended. 

Margaret Chaloner, Rev. J. Chambers, Maggie Coombes, 
E. G. Crossman, Rose D. Davis, Alice Gimson, Elbe Han¬ 
lon, Arthur J. Harris, Edith M. Higgs, Frances Judd, 
Maria Lambert, Jessie McBain, Francie Massey, Marian 
E. Messenger, Jas. D. Musgrave, Hettie Ormiston, Phyllis 
Pearson, Elsie Shewen, Janie G. Simpson, Ellen A. Smith, 
Mrs. A. E. Stretton, Ethel Thompson, M. Tolson, Anna 
Walker. 


WANTED, A HOUSEMAID. 

SOLUTION. 

Wanted, a Housemaid. 

Let me tell in doleful numbers 
How to-day the punctual sweep 
Broke upon my morning slumbers 
With his raucous accents deep. 

For my housemaid—mine no longer— 
Left last week in dudgeon high, 
Having tried which was the stronger, 
Maid or mistress—she or I. 

Now I needs must lay the table, 

Ply the dust-pan and the broom, 
Always indefatigable 

Till I’ye straightened up each room. 

Sweeping late, and sweeping early, 

Oft I murmur, “ Oh, that she, 

‘ Uppish ’ though she was and surly, 
Would return once more to me!” 


Prize Winners. 

Ten Shillings Each. 

Esther Barraud, Rose Cottage, Main Road, Sidcup. 
Gertrude Broomhall, Wellfield, Barnsley, Yorks. 

Mabel E. Davis, 143, Sefton Park Road, Bristol. 

Violet Hewett, 183, Amesbury Avenue, Streatham Hill. 
Barbara M. Johnston, 71, Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen. 
Margaret H. Morrison, 66, Anson Road, Tufnell Park. 
Daisy Pledge, 113, Richmond Road, Dalston. 

Hilda Ridler, West Street School, Buckingham. 

Alice M. de Rougemont, 3, Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde 
Park. 

Daisy Skitter, 104, Lansdowne Road, London Fields, 
Hackney. 

Edna A. Speight, 656, Abbeydale Road, Sheffield. 

Equal with Prize Winners (Perfect). 

Eliza Ac worth, Margaret M. Anthony, M. S. Arnold, 
M. A. C. Crabb, Mrs. Crossman, C. M. A. FitzGerald, 
Edith L. Howse, J. Hunt, E. Marian Jupe, W. C. Lee, 
Annie Manderson, S. Mason, A. C. Sharp, A. A. L. Shave, 
Gertrude Smith, Ikabel Snell, Ellen C. Tarrant, Constance 
Taylor, Ethel Tomlinson, Mrs. C. E. Warren, W. Fitzjames 
White, G. S. Wilkins, Minnie Wilkins, Dora Christiana 
Willcox, Elizabeth Yarwood. 


Examiners’ Report. 

Unlike its immediate predecessor, this puzzle presented 
little difficulty. Nearly all the solutions sent in were good, 
and many of them were first-rate. Indeed, our task would 
have been exceedingly troublesome had not a large number 
of solvers written mournful instead of “doleful” in line 
one—an error we did our best to help them to avoid. 

Some competitors, including a few experienced ones, 
failed to discover that the balloon in line two was punctured , 
and groped vainly after an appropriate word. One of our 
most regular and valued correspondents scoffs at the term 
“ punctual sweep,” and hints that such a thing is unknown. 
It may be in Birmingham, but in London, where all things 
are well ordered, the useful man is the personification of 
punctuality. At any rate he generally arrives in the dark 
watches of the night and has to ring bells, pound on doors, 
and utter raucous cries to call attention to the fact that our 
night is his day. If that is not punctuality, we confess that 
our craving for it is not excessive. 

The puzzle notwithstanding, there is no such word as 
“ rawcus ” ; it was merely a phonetic device to mystify the 
unwary. In the same line, long e was intentional—• 
d + long e + p 3 r ields “ deep.” 

There is nothing else calling for remark excepting in the 
last line, where we have been informed a t is missing. It 
is not so, for the “ urn ” is a tea- urn. 

We are sincerely obliged to W. C. L. for his very kind 
foot-note. We are afraid, however, that this form of com¬ 
petition has nearly had its day, for the number of solutions 
sent in is comparatively small. Unless there is a revival of 
interest, the Puzzle Poems must shortly disappear. To us 
it will be like losing touch with many old friends, so familiar 
are their names and handwriting. 


SPECIAL PRIZE AWARD 

For “Death or Life,” “In Defence of Pain,” 
and “Wanted, a Housemaid!” 

The three-monthly prize of one guinea has to be equally 
divided between 

J. Hunt, 42, Francis Road, Birmingham, and 
Isabel Snell, 51, Mere Street, Leicester, 

as it is impossible to say that one batch of solutions is 
better than the other. 

They are closely followed, in order of merit, by 
Norah M. Sullivan, Eliza Acworth, and W. C. Lee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

During the next few weeks the workmen took posses¬ 
sion of the Grange, and each morning as Kit made her 


appearance in the schoolroom Christabel had some 
tresh item of intelligence to unfold. 

“A blue paper is goingup in the bedroom—pale, pale 
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1HE NEX1 FE^W DAYS WITNESSED A PERFECT RUSH OF INDUSTRY.” 
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blue, with loops of roses tied with lover’s knots— 
s-imply sweet! . . . Nothing but brown paper in the 
little room over the door—nasty, common brown paper 
like you use for parcels. Hideous! What can they be 
thinking of?”—and the girls would stare together 
through the windows, watching every movement of 
painters and paperers with breathless interest. 

Later on a still more exciting period was reached, 
when vanloads of furniture arrived, and their contents 
were spread about on the roadway. Then the Rendell 
girls massed themselves in the porch room, and while 
they manufactured needle-books, and scattered bran 
over the floor in the wholesale manufacture of pin¬ 
cushions, Lilias played the part of sister Anne, sitting 
with idle hands, reporting progress to the workers, anti 
sounding a bugle note of warning when any object 
appeared which demanded attention. The numberless 
packing-cases were baffling to feminine curiosity, but 
the furniture itself was so unique that the most prosaic 
articles assumed a surprising interest. There were no 
modern designs to be seen here, no cream enamelled 
bedroom suites, no green wood chairs, nor cosy corners. 
Everything belonging to the house was of a sombre 
grandeur which belonged to another country than our 
own. Sideboards and cabinets of carved Indian wood 
blocked up the roadway, and made black patches against 
the oak-panelled walls; overmantels of the same dusky 
hue stretched up to the ceilings, and Oriental rugs of 
priceless value, but distressing shabbiness, were spread 
over the floors, while the lower windows were covered 
with screens of carved wood, such as are to be seen 
over the windows of Turkish harems. 

Lilias, the worldly wise, was pleased to pronounce 
the equipments of the house as in “ a style of quiet 
magnificence,” but her sisters were less enthusiastic, and 
Nan screwed up her saucy nose in open disdain. # 

“ Very grand and antique-y, and all that sort of thing, 
but my, how dull! Fancy sitting in that oak-panelled 
room, with those black ghosts reared up against the 
walls, and the light shut out by those carved screens. I 
should go stark, staring mad! Give me something 
bright and cheerful, and lots of sunshine. What worries 
me is that there is so little that is feminine and frivolous. 

I haven’t seen a single thing as yet that looks suitable 
for a girl’s room.” 

“But think of the cases! All those dozens and 
dozens of cases. You can never tell what may be inside 
them. They may be stored with-” 

“ Treasures of buhl and ormolu!” sighed Kit softly. 
“That’s what they always say in books, though I haven’t 
the slightest idea what it* means. Wouldn’t it be a 
terrific blow if there were no girls after all ? ” 

But such a possibility the Rendells absolutely refused 
to admit. The prospect of finding friends of their own 
age in the deserted Grange had taken such firm hold 
of their imagination, that V6ronique, Evangeline, and 
Ermyntrude had already become living companions who 
played a part in their lives, and whose tastes had to be 
seriously considered in arranging the future. They 
longed for the time to come when doubt would be put 
to an end, but the Vanburghs seemed in no hurry to 
appear, and meanwhile April was at hand, and, as was 
their custom, Mr. and Mrs. Rendell prepared to leave 
home on a short holiday, leaving the girls alone to 
battle with the terrors of spring-cleaning. 

Mrs. Rendell had strong ideas on the subject of 
domestic education, and would allow no extra help to 
be engaged for this yearly upheaval. It was timed to 
take place in the Easter holidays, and each girl was 
expected to take a special task in hand, and to bring it 


to a satisfactory conclusion. She herself frankly con¬ 
fessed that she had come to a time of life when she was 
thankful to be spared fatigue and discomfort, but her 
husband was not so willing to make the admission, and 
talked about his proposed absence in an impersonal 
fashion, which vastly amused his hearers. 

“ Mother has had to bear the burden of housekeeping 
for over twenty years, and I think it quite time that 
some of you took it off her shoulders. It is good 
training for girls to learn everything that has to be 
done in connection with a house,- so for your sakes 
as well as hers, I feel it a duty to take her away.” So 
he spoke, and Nan rolled her eyes at him in mischievous 
fashion, poking forward her head until her face was 
but a few inches from his own. 

“ And—er, what about your own ? You do not love 
the smell of soft soap, do you, dear ? I remember last 
year-” 

Her father waved his arms helplessly. 

“ Everything tasted of it ! Soup, fish, puddings, 
everything one ate seemed saturated with soft soap, 
and there is something peculiarly depressing about a 
house with no carpets on the floors. 1 feel as if I were 
going to be sold up, and if there is one thing more 
aggravating than another, it is to be obliged to sit in a 
fresh room every day, and have all one’s possessions 
stored carefully out of sight. Now remember, whoever 
dusts the books in the library is only to take out a few 
at a time, and put them back—ex-actly where she found 
them ! ” 

“Yes, father! ” 

“ No servant is to touch them! I know what that 
means—every book piled on the floor, and stuffed back 
into the shelves just as they come! You girls are 
responsible, and must dust them yourselves.” 

“ Mine own fair hands shall do the deed—in gloves, 
however, for I know those books of old, and shall 
smother myself in sheets before I begin. I don’t 
object to a few days’ charing for a change,” said Nan 
briskly. “ 1 love rushing about in an apron, using my 
muscles instead of my brain, gathering all the ornaments 
together, and washing them in a nice soapy bath-” 

“ And watching the water get dirty ! Isn’t it lovely ? ” 
gushed Agatha enthusiastically.* “ It isn’t a bit. interest¬ 
ing when they are only a little bit soiled. I like figures 
and things with lots of creases where the dust gets in, 
and you have to scrub away with a nail-brush, and the 
water gets black—perfectly black ! It’s lovely! ” 

Everyone laughed, even Mrs. Rendell, though she 
felt in duty bound to protest at the idea of anything 
being “black” in her well-kept house, and the girls 
proceeded to sing the joys of spring-cleaning with 
youthful fervour. 

“ What I like best are the picnic meals,” said Chrissie. 
“We always have the same things for lunch—a round of 
cold salt beef and beetroot, and coffee, and bread and 
jam. It is all put on the table at once, and we all 
carve for ourselves and march about the room with 
aprons on, and behave as badly as we like. I hen we 
have tea about three, and cokf meat again for dinner, 
and fruit instead of pudding, and are all so stiff that 
we can hardly move, and all anxious to have the first 
hot bath. The water gets cold after the second, so it’s 
a great thing to be first, if you can.” 

“ And there are such amusing contretemps! ” said 
Maud, the good-natured. “There seems to be a special 
imp of mischief abroad at these times, for something is 
bound to go wrong. You can’t guard against it, for it 
is always the last thing you could expect, and it happens 
at the worst moment, and in some extraordinary manner 
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stops all the wheels of the machinery. It is really 
excruciatingly funny-” 

“You don’t think so at the time ! When Agatha 
knocked a nail into the gas-pipe on Thursday afternoon, 
when the shops were closed, and all the men had gone off 
to a beanfeast, you didn’t think-it much of a joke then ! ” 
said Elsie darkly. “We tried leaving the nail in and 
smearing the hole with soap, but the gas came out in 
gusts, and we had to turn it off, and there were only 
two candles in the house. . . . We sat all evening in 
the dark, and undressed together in one room, because 
we were obliged to give the servants one of the candles. 
It wasn’t in the least funny, and you didn’t think so 
either.” 

“ Oh, J don’t know! It gave us a rest, which we 
wanted badly, and it is amusing to think of afterwards. 
I’ve often thought of it, and laughed to myself”—and 
Maud laughed again, the happy, kindly laugh which was 
the outward sign of a sweet-hearted nature. 

Altogether it was a very cheerful little party of 
workers whom the parents left behind when the hour 
for departure arrived. It was a bright inspiriting spring 
morning, just one of the days when it is delightful to 
start off on the first holiday of the year, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Rendell looked fully appreciative of the fact. He 
was attired in a new suit, while his wife, not to be 
outdone, had provided herself with a pretty blue coat 
and skirt, and a flowered toque which was perhaps a 
trifle more summery than the season justified. After 
twenty-five years of married life it was still a delight to 
this husband and wife to steal off for a holiday by them¬ 
selves, and Mrs. Rendell took the same delight in her 
husband’s approval as when she had first become his 
wife. Every detail of her attire was daintily correct, 
and so pretty did she look, so trig and smart, that her 
six big daughters stared at her in admiration. 

“ Perfectly s-weet! ” was Chrissie’s verdict; then her 
eyes passed on to her handsome, stalwart father, and a 
twinkle of amusement showed in her eyes. “ They both 
do ! And so spick and span—everything new from head 
to foot. They might be a newlv-married couple—a 
trifle elderly, but ve-ry well preserved! I shouldn’t 
wonder if people thought they were. How would it be 
if we hid a little rice ? ” 

“ Happy thought! .A most delicate attention. Keep 
them talking for a few minutes while I pay a visit to 
the kitchen,” cried Nan, deftly nipping up the roll of 
umbrellas, and disappearing from the hall, to return 
with the meekest of meek faces, and bid a fond adieu to 
the parents for whose confusion she had been planning. 

When the carriage drove off, the conspiracy was 
divulged to the other girls, who fully appreciated the 
humour of the position, but were unanimously eager to 
disclaim responsibility. 

“I’d give worlds to be there when they open the 
straps ! ” cried Agatha. “ It will be too killingly funny. 
They will both jump and get red in the face, father from 
laughter, and mother from rage. Oh-h, it’s lovely ; but 
I didn’t do it, remember ! I hadn’t a suspicion of it 
until this minute ! ” 

“ I couldn’t have allowed it if you had consulted me, 
but I’m glad you didn’t! ” Maud declared. “ It will be 
exciting hearing how it comes off. They won’t need 
rugs or umbrellas in the train, but crossing the Channel 
mother is sure to feel chilly, as she will never sit in the 
cabin. Father will settle her comfortably in a chair on 
deck and proceed to unfasten the rugs. * Everyone will 
look on, for there is nothing else to do on board ship but 
stare at your companions. Then patter, patter, patter, 
down the rice will fall, and *oll along the deck. 1 can 


see it all ! And the more they blush, the younger they 
will look, and the angrier and more confused they are 
the more natural it will seem. Oh, 1 do hope and trust 
it comes off on the steamer ! ” 

“ It would be even better in the train!” said Lilias 
wisely. “ If they once get settled in the train to Paris 
they would be stuck with the same people for five mortal 
hours, whether they liked it or not, and they would 
stare, and stare, and stare. Whatever father and mother 
said, it would make no difference, for they would think 
they were only pretending. Oh, Nan, I wouldn’t be 
you ! You will catch it! ” 

Nan shrugged her shoulders recklessly. “ Time works 
wonders; It they were coming home to-morrow I 
should tremble; but after ten days’ galumptious holiday 
it wouldn’t be in human nature to come home and be 
cross with a poor, hard-working Cinderella. Besides, 
why should they be vexed ? When I’m married you can 
use as much rice as you like. I don’t mind if I scatter 
it broadcast wherever I go. I shall just smile back in 
the people’s faces, and hang on to Adolphus for support. 
If 1 can afford a little amusement to my fellow creatures, 

I shall not be so selfish as to object, and 1 must say that 
for my own part I do adore finding out a bride and 
bridegroom, and staring at them with all my eyes.” 

“ I shall never marry ; but if I do I shall wear my 
oldest clothes on my honeymoon, and snap at my 
husband every time he opens his mouth. That’s the 
way to manage ! ” said Christabel with an air, and the 
two elder girls exchanged smiles of amusement. Neither 
of them volunteered any information as to how she her¬ 
self would behave in the circumstances, for the nearer 
such a possibility becomes, the less easy it is to discus::, 
it in indifferent fashion. Lilias drooped her lids in 
smiling modesty, and Maud’s eyes shone with a happy 
glow. She was twenty-three now, and for the last four 
years a secret hope had dwelt in her heart, and invested 
the future with charm. It had begun on a certain 
holiday time when Jim brought home his friend Ned 
Lalbot for a visit, and Ned had caught his foot in a 
rabbit-hole, and sprained it so severely that he was a 
prisoner at Thurston House for weeks, instead of days. 
Lilias and Nan were away at school at that time, but 
Maud had finished her education, and shared with her 
mother the task of amusing the invalid. She read aloud 
to him ; played on the piano; was demolished at 
Halma, and above all talked to him on one topic after 
another, growing ever more and more intimate, until at 
the end of the visit it had seemed as if there was no 
secret which was held back from Ned Talbot’s know¬ 
ledge. He had not said so much in return, but there 
was no sense of chill in his reserve. Lie was naturally 
silent, and a word from him meant more than many 
protestations from another. Maud knew that he enjoyed 
her society by a hundred indefinable signs, and when 
they bade each other good-bye, the glance of the dark 
eyes seemed to speak of a warmer interest than that of 
friendship. Since then four years had passed by, and 
twice a year at least Ned had contrived to pay a visit to 
Waybourne. 

Now that the other girls were at home there were no 
longer opportunities for uninterrupted converse, for, as 
the eldest daughter of a large household, Maud was 
often compelled to busy herself with household duties, 
leaving the charge of entertainment to the younger girls, 
but she felt sure that Ned understood, and no trace of 
dissatisfaction clouded her gentle spirit. She calculated 
happily that four months had passed since his last appear¬ 
ance, and felt her cheeks flush as she remembered Jim’s 
accounts of a recent prosperous change in his friend’s 
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business. A great step upward had been taken during 
the last year, and now, for the first time, Talbot was in 
a position to keep a wife ! This being so, who could 
tell what might happen next ? The hour to which she 
had looked forward so long, when Ned would give her 
a right to love him and to be his helpmeet in life, might 
be close at hand. Oh, it was a good world, a beautiful 
world ! Life was in its spring, and every opening bud 
and flower in the green world without seemed to typify 
the hope in her own heart! 

The next few days witnessed a perfect rush of 
industry. It was no light task to complete the cleaning 
of so large a house in ten days’ time, but many hands 
make light work, and while the servants scrubbed 
and scoured, the girls performed the lighter duties, 
washing ornaments, polishing pictures, turning faded 
draperies, sewing on new lengths of fringe, until old 
bottles were, if not exactly converted into new, at least 
assured a fresh lease of juvenility. There was always a 
rush to get the work finished a day or two before the 
parents’ return, for the time that was over was legally 
the girls’ own, to be employed in whatsoever manner 
seemed most pleasing. Christabel stayed in bed to 
breakfast; Agatha ate apples, and read novels all day 
long ; Elsie made copious entries in her diary, and wore 
her hair in the picturesque confusion which she con¬ 
sidered becoming, and felt it cruel of her mother to 
forbid; Nan worked in her studio, and came down to 
dinner in a flannel shirt ; Lilias wore her best clothes, 
and went up to town to see and be seen; and Maud 
dreamt dreams at her ease, without the disturbing 
consciousness of work undone. 

By the end of the week the carpets were cleaned and 
ready to put down, and it was decided that the drawing¬ 
room felting should be laid first of all, because in itself 
it was a more lengthy task than the mere laying of 
squares, and also because the after work of arranging 
pictures and china would be greater here than elsewhere. 
The three maids shut themselves in the room together 
for an hour or more, and at the end of the time adjourned 
in a body to the library, where the young mistresses 
were busy arranging books. They looked flushed and 
discouraged, and each of the three had her own com¬ 
ments to make upon the situation. Cook reported that 
“ that there felting wouldn’t come right nohow.” Mary 
put her hand to her heart, and said her inside ached 
with dragging the tiresome thing ; and bright-eyed Jane 
smiled cheerfully, and vowed that “ she didn’t believe it 
never would meet no more.” The girls adjourned into 
the drawing-room to investigate the difficulty, and found 
the felting neatly fastened at three sides, but steadily 
refusing to come within inches of the fourth wall. 

“ Seems as if it’s shrunk itself somehow in the 
cleaning,” said cook dolefully ; but Maud only laughed, 
and* went forward to the rescue in her cheery, capable 
manner. 

“ Oh, nonsense, cook ! If the cleaning did anything, 
it would stretch it and make it bigger. It is purposely 
made rather a tight fit, or it would go into wrinkles, 
which would never do. It only wants a little coaxing. 
Nan and Agatha, you have the strongest arms, go over 
there and pull as hard as you can, while Elsie and I 
push towards you.” 

No sooner said than done. Maud and Elsie went 
down on their knees, and travelled slowly across the 
floor, pushing infinitesimal creases before them, while 
the others pulled and strained to make the most of the 
advantage thus given. It was a lengthy business, and 
the crawling operation was repeated several times over 
before the first ring could be induced to catch over its 


nail, but when this was done hope began to revive, and 
the pushing and tugging was carried on with such vigour 
that presently the last fastening was secured, and the 
workers rested from their labours, weary, yet triumphant. 

“ M) r back! ” groaned Elsie, straightening herself 
with a groan ; “ it’s broken in two. Tfeel as if I could 
never stand erect again.” 

“ My hands ! ” groaned Agatha, stretching out her 
arms, and slowly uncurling ten cramped-up fingers. 
“ I hey ache. Whew! I never worked so hard in my 
life. I shall be more careful about spilling crumbs on 
this carpet in the future, now that 1 know what it means 
to have it cleaned. How you ever got it up I can’t 
think. It must have been even more difficult than 
putting it down.” 

“ Broke every nail I ’ave,” said cook concisely. “It’s 
not woman’s work, and that’s the truth. We ’ad ought 
to ’ave ’ad a man to do it that ’ad proper tools; but 
there, it’s done, thank goodness, for another year, and 
it’s the worst in the house. Them squares is no 
trouble.” 

“ No; I think you can manage the squares your¬ 
selves ; but first of all we will have the furniture brought 
in here. The house looks so forlorn with the hall 
blocked up, and if we get one room tidy, we shall feel 
that we are getting on,” said Maud, who as yet had not 
risen from the floor, but sat with feet stretched out, 
gathering resolution to begin work afresh. She stretched 
out her hands and drew herself slowly along towards the 
further side of the room, but scarcely had she moved a 
couple of feet when she gave an exclamation of dismay 
and stopping short, passed her hand over the surface of 
the felting. 

“ \\ hatever is this ? Something sticking up through 
the felting ! Sharp little points, here and there. Dozens 
of them all about ! What can they be ? ” 

The others hastened to the spot, and gazed with 
horror-stricken eyes at a number of minute molehills 
showing distinctly in the felting, and each one presenting 
a sharp point when investigated by the touch. 

“It’s nails!” croaked Elsie deeply; and at that 
cook gave a groan of dismay. 

“ It is, for sure! Them dratted tacks ! Your Mar 
said we was to put in a tack here and there between the 
rings, and there was a saucerful just there. Somebody 
has knocked it over, I expect, and scattered them about 
the floor.” 

Maud looked round with a despairing glance. The 
accident had happened in the worst possible position, 
as such accidents are invariably supposed to do, the 
nails being spilt a couple of yards from the wall, in 
such a position that two sides of the carpet must be 
unfastened before they could be removed. She stared 
at her sisters, and they stared back in a long, sullen 
silence. 

“ We can’t do it again, and we sha’n’t! ” said Nan 
recklessly. “ Send for a man, and let him break his 
fingers for a change. I need mine for another purpose.” 

“ Thursday afternoon, my dear. The shops are shut, 
and not a man to be had.” 

“ Never saw anything like it. It always is Thursday 
afternoon ! Put a table over the place then, and leave 
the tacks where they are. No one will see them.” 

“ Oh, Nan, as if a table could stay in the same place 
for a year. Besides, the nails are bound to come out; 
if we don’t take them away, they’ll work little holes for 
themselves, and then what would mother say ? There’s 
no use shirking it. The carpet has to come up again, 
and we shall have to do it.” 

“ It’s too disgusting ! All this time wasted, and now 
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to find ourselves farther back than when we started. I 
could cry ! ” protested Elsie dolefully, and Maud gave a 
little flop of impatience. 

“ Oh, so could I—howl, if that would do any good, 
but it won’t, so we might as well stop talking and set to 
work. Begin at once, Jane, please ; we’ll push, and 
make it as easy as possible.” 

The workers crawled wearily back to their posts, while 
the audience, in the shape of Lilias and Christabel, 
stood in the doorway and cheered them with derisive 
comments. 

“Amusing contretemps , isn’t it? Reminds one of 
Maud’s ecstasies the other evening. Quite pleased, 
aren’t you, Maudie, to have another illustration of the 
humours of house-cleaning ? ” 

“ Never mind, darlings, keep cool ! You’ll think it 
very funny in six months’ time. If you work hard you’ll 
finish by to-morrow morning ! ” 

The glances cast upon the miscreants in reply to 
their witticisms were so threatening, however, that they 
ran back to the library to stifle their laughter ; but five 
minutes had not elapsed before they were back again, 
gasping in consternation. 

“A caller! Someone at the door! Can’t see pro¬ 
perly, but it’s a man ! A young man in a frock coat and 
a tall hat. What shall we do ? ” 
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“ Send him away, of course. Jane, quick ! put on a 
clean apron, and tell the gentleman that Mrs. Rendell 
is away from home. If he asks for us—we are engaged. 
Sorry you can’t ask him in, as the house is upset. " He’ll 
see that for himself,” added Maud, in a resigned 
tone, as Jane hurried from the room. “ The hall looks 
as if it were in the midst of a removal, and if he 
had had any sense he would have known from the 
look of the windows that we were not in a fit state 
to receive callers. Anyhow, he wall have to go away 
now.” 

The visitor, however, refused to go away, for, to the 
consternation of the listeners, the parley at the front 
door was succeeded by the sound of footsteps picking 
their way through the piled-up furniture, and fane’s 
suggestion of “ The library, sir,” was apparently 
neglected, for the tramp came nearer and nearer to the 
drawing-room door. Six pairs of hands were raised to 
smooth six ruffled heads, Maud twitched down her 
sleeves, Lilias stood in an attitude of graceful attention, 
and the next moment the door was thrown open, and 
Ned Talbot’s deep voice called out a greeting. 

“ May I come in ? I refused to be turned away at 
the door. How does everybody do ? You look very 
busy. I am going to stay and help you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PART I. 

ENGLISH FAMILY LIFE AND HOW IT DIFFERS 
FROM THE FOREIGN. 

A hook which is especially instructive reading just now, 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the Jl'orld, or Letters from a 
Chinese Philosopher Residing in London to His'Friends 
in the East , would be greatly enhanced in interest if Lien 
Chi Altangi—the Chinese philosopher in question—had 
seen something of English home-life of that time. It is a 
time removed from ours by a hundred years and more, but 
so many of the political and social features in it condemned 
or extolled by Lien Chi Altangi invite to-day the censure 
and the praise then awarded them, that the thought lies 
near that many aspects of the home-life of that period must 
have remained unaltered to these days, and it would be not 
only amusing- but instructive to learn how they impressed 
so shrewd and so impartial an observer as Goldsmith’s 
Chinaman. As for Goldsmith, he held the extraordinary 
opinion underlying the following words, which are taken 
from his preface to the letters by him fathered on Lien 
Chi Altangi— 


“ The truth is, the Chinese and we are pretty much 
alike.” 

Is that so, and whether is the resemblance stronger, in 
our public or in our private characters ? It is to be hoped 
that it is stronger in our private characters ; for, while 
there is much in the public life of the Chinese that is. 
undelighting, there is full as much in the family life of that 
people that is in a high degree delighting, a fact that has 
been so much emphasised by writers on China that a mere 
passing reference to it here is deemed sufficient. 

In endeavouring to determine in some measure what 
distinguishes foreign family-life from English, it will perhaps 
be best to pass in quick review the family life in such foreign 
countries as the bulk of the readers of this paper will have 
had or may yet have some opportunity of visiting. Among 
these countries France stands first. 

Nothing is more difficult than for English people to gain 
an insight into French family-life, whether at first hand by 
means of admission to the family circle, or at second hand 
by means of books ; for the French are scarcely less willing 
to admit strange^ to their homes than they are willing to 
make their homes the subject of literary treatment. “ Let 
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an Englishman,” said Thackeray, in his Paris Sketchbook, 
published in 1840, “who has dwelt two, four, or ten years in 
Paris (and has not gone thither for the purpose of making 
a book, when three weeks are sufficient)—let an English 
gentleman say at the end of any given period, how much 
he knows of French society, how many French houses he has 
visited, and how many French friends he has made ? He 
lias enjoyed at the end of the year, say— 

At the English Ambassador’s, so many soirees. 

At houses to which he has brought letters, so many 
tea-parties. 

At cafes, so many dinners. 

At French private houses, say, three dinners, and very 
lucky, too. 

Pie has, we say, seen an immense number of wax-candles, 
cups of tea, glasses of orgeat, and French people, in best 
clothes, enjoying the same ; but intimacy there is none ; we 
see but the outsides of the people. Year by year we live in 
France, and grow’ grey and see no more. With our 
English notions and moral and physical constitution, it is 
quite impossible that we should become intimate with our 
brisk neighbours ; and when such authors as Lady Morgan 
and Mrs. Trollope, having frequented a certain number of 
tea-parties in the French capital, begin to prattle about 
French manners and men—with all respect for the talent of 
‘ these ladies, we do believe their information not to be worth 
a sixpence—they speak to us not of men, but of tea-parties. 
Tea-parties are the same all the world over, with the 
exception that, with the French, there are more lights and 
prettier dresses, and with us, a mighty deal more tea in 
the pot.” 

There is, how r ever, a cheap and delightful way of travelling 
that a man may perform in his easy-chair. On the wings 
of a novel, from the next circulating library, he sends his 
imagination a-gadding, and gains acquaintance with people 
and manners whom he could not hope otherwise to know’. 

Thackeray proceeds to epitomise some French novels ; 
unhappily they are “fashionable ” ones, full of lights and 
pretty dresses, and full as little calculated as are the 
writings of Lady Morgan and Mrs. Trollope, plus the 
writings of William Makepeace Thackeray, to make us 
become intimate with a nation which is quite inadequately 
described in the words “ our brisk neighbours.” 

An English writer of the eighteenth century—Laurence 
Sterne—has, according to the French, described more 
accurately than any other English writer certain aspects of 
French family life, and the highest praise has been awarded 
by discriminating Frenchmen to a picture of a French peasant 
family by Sterne, which opens in delightful fashion as 
follows— 

“The family consisted of an old grey-headed man and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons-in-law r and their 
several w’ives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. They 
were all sitting down together to their lentil soup ; a large 
wheaten loaf w’as in the middle of the table, and a flagon of 
wine at each end of it promised joy through the stages of 
the repast; ’twas a feast of love.” 

The man who wrote that had seen what he described, 
and had left the beaten track of travellers to see it. In 
days of the Grand Tour he had left the grand high-road, 
and in days of letters of introduction he had sought and 
found a welcome where such letters were unknown. “ The 
old man,” he says, “ rose up to meet me, and with a 
respectful cordiality w r ould have me sit down at the table ; 
my heart was set down the moment I entered the room, so 
I sat down at once like a son of the family, and to invest 
myself with the character as speedily as I could, I instantly 
borrowed the old man’s knife, and, taking up the loaf, cut 
myself a hearty luncheon, and as I did it I saw a testimony in 
every eye, not only of an honest welcome, but of a welcome 
mixed with thanks that I had not seemed to doubt it.” 

The old man in question, it will be noticed, was a grand¬ 
father. The importance of the grandparents in French life 
cannot fail to strike anyone brought into contact with it 
either directly or—in the perusal of biography—indirectly. 
The unhappy story of the childhood of the waiter who 
became world-famed as Georges Sand is the story of a 
child who \vas the subject of perpetual dispute between her 


mother and her grandmother, with the latter of whom the 
greater part of the child’s life was spent; the beautiful and 
touching story of the painter Millet is the story of an artist 
who, as boy and man, was under the influence of a loved 
and honoured grandmother, 

French novelists deal too little with the lovelier aspects 
of family life, such aspects as that presented by Daudet in 
his little sketch Les Vieux in Lettres de mon Moulin. 
The old folk there described are characteristically a grand¬ 
father and a grandmother, to whom their grandson is all 
the world. 

In fluttering the leaves of some score of French books on 
my shelves with a view to gathering material for this brief 
account of family life in France as dealt with by French 
writers, I have come across the words grand'fibre and 
grand'mere unnumbered times, and have only once been 
pulled up by the word fibre. It occurs in the phrase, “ Le 
peredefamille,” given as title to a paper in a prose anthology. 
On turning to the paper thus indexed, I find its full name to 
run—“ ‘ Le pere de famille et la maison incendiee,’ par 
Goldschmidt.” The compiler of the anthology, a Swiss 
school-manual, provides his readers with a translation of 
the famous conflagration episode in The Vicar of 
Wakefield , and his version of the name Goldsmith is— 
Goldschmidt. 

It might fairly be imagined that a Swiss school-manual 
compiled for reading purposes might contain the descrip¬ 
tion of a father of a family in a French original, whether 
the production of a Frenchman or of a Switzer. Has no 
Frenchman described the tenderness of Swiss home-life, 
which has been charmingly presented by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden in Shifis That Pass In The Night , in her 
picture of the peasant family in possession of the Losch- 
witz Inn —the buxom Hausfrau and her children, Catharina, 
Lisa, Fritz and Trudchen ? It is a commonplace to say 
that Switzerland is a land of hotel-keepers, and it is not 
always duly remembered that these so-called hotel-keepers 
are, many of them, simple country innkeepers of the type 
described by Miss Harraden. 

Two German classics contain notable pictures of German 
home-life as it w r as somewhat more than a hundred years 
ago, and as it has in many, not to say in all, essentials 
remained unaltered to this day. They are Werthers 
Leiden and Hermann ujid Dorothea , by Goethe. 

As containing a picture of a German home at the head 
of which is a motherless girl, a notable housekeeper and a 
most lovable sister, Werthers Leiden is a heart-delighting 
production. It is the more matter for deep regret that the 
sorrow’s of Werther, which give to the book its name, are 
the outcome of his coming betw-een the said girl and her 
affianced lover, thereby laying up for himself a load of 
unhappiness w’hich he has neither the strength to shake off 
nor the fortitude to bear. The most famous scene in this 
famous work is, as some readers of this will know’, that in 
which there is given a picture of Lotte cutting bread and 
butter for her younger brothers and sisters. It has been 
mercilessly ridiculed by Thackeray, and in a country in 
which, as in England of that time, the term “a bread-and- 
butter miss ” was used wuth deep contempt, it is a picture 
which invited ridicule. None the less is Werthers Leiden 
a thing immeasurably better than is the doggerel which 
Thackeray put about it. 

Hermann u?id Dorothea is an epic-idyll dealing with 
aspects of rural life and character which present themselves 
for observation full as much in Germany of to-day as they 
did in Germany of the time with which the poem deals, a 
phenomenon which has its explanation in the fact that a 
great writer always concerns himself with the abiding 
rather than w’ith the fleeting in character and life. 

He has yet another quality which calls for mention here. 
He may invite caricature ; he is himself never a carica¬ 
turist. Not only German writers on aspects of German life 
have been caricatured, but aspects of German life have 
been caricatured by German writers. Die Familie Bitch- 
holz , by Julius Stinde, is the production of such a writer. 
It is frank caricature, perhaps the most laughable piece of 
frank caricature in the whole range of German literature 
To read it is to gain an insight into German family life 
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under all its most comical aspects, and let ro one who 
reads it and notes that the Buchholz family has its 
residence in Berlin run away with the notion that the 
features so whimsically portrayed by Julius Stinde are 
peculiar to German home-life as led in the Prussian capital. 

While Germans, whether they bring a grave eye or a 
merry one to the contemplation of German life, must be 
allowed to be best qualified to express themselves on the 
subject of it, it is, I conceive, permissible for those of other 
nationalities to make observations here. Has any German 
writer drawn attention to the importance of the Xante 
in German family life ? As the grand'mere —after the 
parents—is the dominant force in the French family, so the 
Xante would seem to be, after the parents, of the first 
importance in the German family. No one is certainly 
heard of so much and read of so much, for she bulks no 
less large in biography than in real life. Enough to 
remind readers of this of Xante Yette —with her name 
actual Henriette—that very important person in the 
Mendelssohn family, as what German family ever existed 
in which there was not a very important person with her 
title 2 ante} 

Having regard to German family customs, the one which 
perhaps most strikes a foreigner is the custom of much 
kissing. “ Mama,” especially, is much and often kissed 
by sons and daughters, so that, on entering a room in 
which she is surrounded by visitors, it is not uncommon for 
her children, separated from her by but a few hours spent 
away from the home in pleasure or on business, to salute 
her with a kiss, the others present being saluted with a 
handshake or the much-bejeered obeisance still so largely in 
\ogue in Geimany. Ihis mode of procedure is as amusing 
to English persons visiting Germany as to Germans visiting 
England is the English custom of saluting callers, some¬ 
times those of the newest acquaintance, with a kiss, while 
" mama,” the beloved of a life-time, remains unsaluted. 

It is not every foreigner who comes among us who tells 
us how we strike him or her under the aspect of our family 
life, but now and again a foreigner is informing on this 
subject. I append a communication made to me by a 
Danish lady, who spoke from observations made during a 
ong residence in an English family. “The party-dinner 
every day, said this daughter of Denmark, “oppressed 
my spirit. Papa and mama in party-dress to meet their 
rons and daughters; their sons and daughters in party- 
dress to meet mama and papa. With this no party 
conversation, but a family-silence so terrible that at the 
long meal’s end my custom was to fiy to my bedroom, 


where I would spread my arms—so! ” (she spread them) 
and cry, Free ! Free ! ” ' 

Impossible to convey an idea of the joyous abandonment 
with which this foreigner said the word “ Free ! ” As 
regards the dinner described by her, it may perhaps be 
confessed that there is many a family in England in which 
there is daily a like dressing of persons unaccompanied by 
a dressing of spirits, the result being one which is at first 
surprising and in the end appalling to foreigners. 

It has been said of contemporary English family life that 
it has lost in loveliness by being divested of all ceremonies. 

A consohng reflection which suggests itself in connection 
with that charge is that in many countries—indeed, in 
almost all—family-ceremonies are of the nature of things 
which promise more than they perform. Conformably to a. 
custom of her country, a young Russian girl known to me 
atter every meal makes obeisance to her parents, kisses 
their hands, and expresses herself truly thankful to them 
lor what she has received. To see Tatiana, who has a face 
ot great beauty and sweetness and a delighting grace of 
movement, go through this ceremony is to form the 
conception that filial dutifulness has its embodiment in her. 
bo tar from this being the case, however, she is the wilful 
petulant darling of indulgent parents kept by her in daily 
almost hourly, alarms. J ’ 

While it is no easy matter for natives of these islands to * 
gain an insight into family-life as led by foreigners, they 
-f 1 L very 1 e j S y ior feigners to gain an insight into 
family-life as led by them. To do this it is not needful for 
the i curious to come to these islands. The Fudges the 
Kick eburys and the Dodds have all left descendants who 
travel, as did they, in family parties, and present family 
pictures which must be lull as diverting to the denizens of 
the countries through which they travel as they were diverting 
to the artists among the compatriots of these families— 
Moore, Ihackeray and Lever—who immortalised them. 

J o conclude these few remarks on English and foreign 
tamily-life, I would observe that there is grave danger in 
geneiahsmg, and that it is a danger into which the natives 
ot these islands are too apt to run. Not that they err alone 
ni this matter. The most startling piece of generalisation 
wliich 1 have to put on record is what follows—a Swedish 
lady spoke— 

“ Caressing words are not always indicative of affection. 

In English families, the members of which very heartily 
hate one another, the w’ord ‘ dear’ is in perpetual use.” ' 

Is _ Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 

( 2 b be continued.) 
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PART III. 

SERVANTS. 

Every servant is entitled to receive a month’s wages in lieu 
of a month’s notice. 

A servant who is insolent, insubordinate or incapable may 
be dismissed at a moment’s notice. 

1 he wages of such a servant must only be paid up to 
the time of her dismissal. 

ti A mistress i. s not bound to give a servant a character. 
It a mistress gives a servant a bad character, the latter will 
not succeed in an action against her mistress unless she can 
show malice on the part of her mistress. 

It is now a criminal offence to give a false character or 
to assist another person in conterfeiting a certificate of 
character. 

Or to add to or to alter or erase any word, date, matter 
etc., in any certificate of character. 

Or to personate any master or mistress whether by w r ritino- 
or otherwise. & 

It is the duty of a servant to be diligent. 

An upper servant has no right to chastise a lower one. 


If a servant suddenly leaves her situation without giving 
notice, she cannot receive any v f ages which would other¬ 
wise be due since the date of the last monthly payment 

1 hus, if paid monthly on the first of each month, and she 
leaves suddenly on the twelfth she is not entitled to any 
wages for the interval between the first and the twelfth. 

But hei mistress would be entitled to recover a month’s 
wages from her servant for leaving without notice. 

A mistress is not entitled to keep back out of wages the 
value ot any things lost or broken by her servants. 

Unless there is a distinct agreement between them to that 
effect. 

A servant is not entitled to extra remuneration beyond her 
ordinary wages for any extra wwk or duty. 

Unless such extra w r ork or duty is clearly outside that 
which she agreed to perform. 

A servant temporarily absent from her work on account 
or illness is entitled to her v’ages during her enforced 
absence. 

In the case of a dispute about v/ages, the servant should 
bring an action for their recovery in the County Court if the 
amount is not more than fifty pounds. 







‘SHALL THAT THING FEAR, WHICH 
TRODE ALONE 
THE DREAD DARK WAY?” 











THE SOUL. 

By JESSIE PHILLIPS. 



hat of thy journey here, 0 Soul ? ” 

“ I hrough wilds and deeps, and dark, unknown. 
Into this world, I came alone.” 

“What of thy sojourn here, O Soul?” 

‘•’Mid this world’s laughter, strife, and moan. 

In this world’s press, I live alone.” 

“What of thy destiny, 0 Soul?” 

“Back to that bourne, through deeps unknown, 
Out of this world, I go alone.” 


“What of thy fears, O Soul?” 

“Shall that thing fear, which trode alone 
The dread dark way, through deeps unknown, 
And journeys back, once more—alone ? ” 


HOW HE 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a stormy evening in April, 1805, and the rain came 
down with pitiless force, driven along by the chill spring 
wind that swept over Haldon Moor. Old Dobbin with his 
double load plodded heavily along through the puddles 
which lay wide and deep in the rough road. Miss 
Primrose clung more tightly to the wet strap encircling 
John Thomas’s portly waist, and shivered as the icy 
blast drove the rain in sheets against her face. Her 
cloak had long ago been saturated, the broad brim of her 
beaver bonnet was limp with wet and hung down over 
her eyes. 

Presently she said feebly— 

“John Thomas, John Thomas, I wish you would turn 
your hat round ; the water is running down off the brim at 
the back into my lap.” 

“ That’s what I wear Tm for,” responded John Thomas 
in a surly voice. “I wear ’un for to car’ off the watter. 
Do ’ee sit still, Miss ’Melia, you’m pullin’ of me most in 
half, a-fidgeting and a-chercuttin’ like that. Get up, 
Dobbin ; ’twill be midnight past before us gets home if 11s 
don’t go a bit faster.’’ 

Miss Primrose relapsed into crushed silence; she was 
used to this tyrannical conduct on the part of her so-called 
servant. 

“ He is a good faithful man,” she would say occasionally 
with a deprecating air, “ and perhaps I have been hardly 
strict enough since my beloved father died. A man-servant 
needs a gentleman in the house to keep him up to his 
duties.” 

Dobbin jogged on stolidly until they had almost reached 
a thicket of thorns and stunted gnarled oaks standing 
midway on the moor, and knpwn as Beggar’s Bush ; it was 
a spot of ill-repute, being looked upon as a convenient 
shelter for highwaymen. Miss Primrose suddenly gave 
a faint scream. ' * 

“John Thomas,” she whispered breathlessly, “surely, 
surely there is something, someone lingering there in the 
shadow. Oh, stop — pray stop ! ” 

John Thomas pulled up Dobbin with some difficulty. 
The storm-cloud had lifted, and certainly, clearly defined 
against the band of yellow sky beneath, there were fig*ures 
to be seen, and some sort of vehicle. 

“ Don’t ’ee be afeared, Miss ’Melia,” he said patronis- 
ing'ly; “I’ve a-got my good old pistol handy by. Look 
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’ee there now! They won’t dare face that!”—and with 
great trouble he lugged out from some unseen recess about 
his person beneath the long-skirted coat a huge horse- 
pistol. “ Sims to me,” he continued, fingering his weapon 
with pride mingled with some uncertainty as to its “ going 
off ’ on its own account—“ sims to me ’tes more like to a 
cart. LV 11 go soft-like and see.” 

Miss Amelia clasped the slippery belt more firmly, closed 
her eyes, and prayed with great though silent fervour, and 
Dobbin plunged on again. 

“ Why, ’tes, iss fey, so ’tes ! Well now, to think on’t ! 
And there’ll be a morte o’folks too!” burst out John 
Thomas suddenly, as the clearing of the cloud revealed the 
group ahead of them more clearly. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” gasped his mistress. 
“Are they wearing masks over their faces? Are they 
taking aim at us ? ” 

“ It baint no gentleman of the road’t all, so don’t ’ee be 
fuhsh, missus. I’ll tell ee’ what ’tes. You’ll mind hearing 
say of them two young Davys up to Ashston, who was tuke 
up for ship-stealin’ a month or more gone by now ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, poor unfortunate young men ! ” 

“ They wasn’t unfortunate—they was a pair of young 
fules. But howsomedever they was both tuke and carr’d 
off to Exeter gaol, and the ’sizes have just come on, and 
they was condemned to be hung by the neck till they was 
dead. Well, they’m dead, sure ’nuff, and now I mind tell 
how the widder woman said her’d make a little money by 
’em dead, as they was never no use to her livin’. And her 
went and borr d lorn Skinner’s waggon up to Halacombe 
Farm, and her’s been and fetched the corpses. Jim Tallant 
he was a-telling up a long story ’bout it, and now her’s 
a-bringing of ’em home.” 

“ But—but they can’t be buried in the churchyard - 
hanged men ? ” asked Miss Primrose timidly. 

“Bur’ed? Who’s talking about bur’ing ? Her’s going 
for to show ’em to the neighbours—a penny a head—that’s 
what her’s a-going to do. Get up, Dobbin ; us’ll have 
company along this lonesome road now.” 

“ No/ John Thomas,” his mistress said firmly, “ that I 
positively refuse to do ! Rather would I walk back everv 
step of the way than travel with such a company.” 

“ Deary me, Miss ’Melia, who’d a’ thought you’d a’ 
minded ? Why, there’s Dick Widgeiy, and Bill Joyce , 
and old Widdicombe, and two-three more.” But John 
Thomas, though infrequently, knew when to obey, and, 
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whipping up Dobbin into a smarter amble, they passed the 
gru 'some party. The men were most of them half-drunk ; 
the mother, sullen and stupefied with the mingled effects of 
grief and cider, sat upon one of the shafts, and the spring¬ 
less waggon groaned and squeaked as it jolted over the 
lidges, jerking the hideous burden that it bore from side to 
side. Miss Primrose closed her eyes again and took no 
notice of the semi-respectful greeting of the more sober 
members of the party. 

The rain had cleared now, and the moon was rising. 
Beneath them they could see the lights of Sewell, and the 
last part of the journey was accomplished without further 
adventure. Just before they reached the beginning of the 
one straggling street Miss Primrose took her courage in 
both hands and, clearing her throat, began— 

“ John Thomas, another occasion when you accompany 
me to Exeter I must desire that you are more punctual. I 
told you I should be at the Seven Stars at four o’clock, yet 
1 waited there until the cathedral chimes struck five before 
you came.” 

“ Well, Miss Amelia, and ’twasn’t my fault if so be I 
was a trifle late. I was going along Fore Street about 
them marrow-fat peas what you told me to get, when I met 
Squire Hawkins, and he wanted my ’pinion on his little 
gamesters as he’d just been buying—as purty a pair of 
fighters as ever I did see.” 

“ You must remember that you are in my service and not 
that of Mr. Hawkins,” Miss Primrose rejoined, “and I do 
not like being out so late. It must not occur again.” 

John Thomas merely grunted in a non-committed 
manner. 

It was eight o’clock when, cold, tired and wet, stiff with 
the constrained position of riding pillion, Miss Primrose 
was lifted down from Dobbin’s back by her serving-man, 
who grumbled audibly at the lateness of the hour and his 
own soaked condition. His wife came out to the door in 
her short linsey gown and high mob cap, holding the lamp 
above her head. 

“ Well, here you be to last, Miss Amelia,” she said, 
“and time ’nuff too. You must be starved with cold and 
wet, and tired most to death ; and John Postman’s been 
here to-day with a letter, from Master Frank, most like, 
though 1 can’t be saying for certain, not being a scholar 
myself.” v ' 

“A letter!” ejaculated Miss Primrose, “and for me! 
Pray, give it to me at once, Eliza.” 

“You shall have it when you’m dry and not before, Miss 
Amelia,” responded Eliza firmly. “ Us can’t have you 
falling ill on my hands, not for Master Frank, if so be as 
the letter is from him. Parson, her was passing by this 
afternoon, and her said her thought it might be from him 
or it might not.” 

“ Eliza,” said Miss Primrose, with the gentle dignity she 
showed when patience had reached its utmost limits, “ I 
think you forget yourself. Give me the letter at once, and 
pray light a fire in my bedroom I wish to retire at once, 
and you can bring my supper up to me.” 

Eliza, unabashed, returned to the kitchen, and opening 
the cover of the great brass w f arming-pan which hung upon 
the wall, she extracted the precious document from its 
hiding-place. Miss Primrose’s pale face flushed a rosy 
pink as she took the letter with a word of thanks. She 
turned it over ; it was franked by a member of the East 
India Company, and the paper was stained and yellow; 
even the ink looked pale and travel-worn. She lingered a 
moment in the hall with the letter in her hand, and then 
turned and walked slowly up the oak-panelled staircase 
and entered her own prim lavender-scented bedchamber. 
Two candles in silver sconces upon the walls burnt faintly, 
seeming only to make darkness visible. She turned the 
heavy key in the lock, and sat down in the armchair before 
the smouldering newly-lit fire. Her hands were trembling, 
and the flush had faded from her face, leaving it wan and 
old. With nerveless fingers she strove to open the often- 
sealed sheet. 

“ I am getting old,” she whispered to herself pitifully as 
the writing danced before her eyes, and she rose and went 
nearer to the candles. The letter ran thus— 


“ East India House, Calcutta, 

“ This twenty-fourth day of June, 1804. 

“ Dear Heart,—A t last I feel I can with honour claim 
the fulfilment of our pledge of affection. The Evil Fortune 
which has been my lot for many years has now changed to 
Good. My Thanks are due to the Supreme Disposer of 
Events, and in some degree also to my own Perseverance. 
This is to advertise you that, having been Prosperous in 
certain of my later Undertakings, I have amassed sufficient 
Wealth to justify my relinquishing my Present Mode of Life. 
My dear Soul, I have been your Faithful if unacknowledged 
Lover for Fifty years ; if you are still of the Same Mind, 
which I trust shall be the Case, there is now no Obstacle to 
our Union. The Winding-up of my Affairs will occupy me 
for some weeks, but I understand that one of our 
Merchantmen will leave this port in October, by which I 
shall take Passage, and if the Beneficent Creator shall 
Prosper me, I shall be with you in June next year. 

“ Yours, my Dearest Heart, 

“ Ever to command, 

“Francis Spencer.” 

Twice, thrice, Miss Primrose read the letter through, 
then a great light came into her faded face. Clasping the 
paper to her breast, she fell on her knees by the bed and 
gave thanks with her whole heart. 

Eliza thumped unheeded on the door for some minutes 
until her mistress returned to a sense of sublunary matters, 
and rose and opened the door. 

“ Eliza,” she said, with the radiance still shining in her 
eyes, “ Mr. Spencer is coming home—in a few weeks’ time 
he may be here—and we must do our best to get everything 
ready for him.” 

“Mr. Spencer?” repeated Eliza in a bewildered tone. 

“ Oh, ’ tis Master Frank that you’m talking of! Well, then, 
Miss Amelia, and I’m right glad to hear it. So they East 
I njun savages haven’t eaten un or made a slave of un after all. 
Here, Miss Amelia, you take your posset to wance, or else 
you’ll be ill and not fit to receive Master Frank nor no one.” 

Miss Amelia did as she was bid and tried to eat the 
steaming mess set before her, but the food seemed to 
choke her ; she could not swallow. 

“ I think you must leave it with me, Eliza,” she said at 
last. “ Go and look after your good husband ; he must be 
very wet, and you may tell him the good news. I shall not 
require anything more to-night, thank you.” 

John Thomas rejoiced genuinely over the prospective 
return of Master Frank, whom he and his wife remembered 
half a century before, as a light-hearted handsome lad of 
twenty. He was old Mr. Primrose’s ward, and had been 
brought up with Amelia as brother and sister until he went 
to Oxford, with the intention of preparing for taking Holy 
Orders. He w*as wild without being' wicked, and honest 
enough to recognise his own unfitness for ordination. He 
never kept all his terms. A distant relative, suddenly 
awaking to the fact of his existence, offered him a cadetship 
in the Honourable East India Company’s service. There had 
been thiee or four months of idleness first at the old house 
at Sewell, and when Frank sailed from Plymouth one mid¬ 
summer’s morning, he left behind him a young heart nigh 
to breaking for love of him. 

For the “brother and sister” footing had proved unten¬ 
able after the first term at Oxford, and the young people 
suddenly discovered what love means. Old Mr. Primrose 
was approached, but was inexorable on the subject of any 
engagement. ITis daughter should not bind herself, with 
his consent, to a young man who had proved himself in¬ 
capable of steady work, and Amelia was too old-fashioned a 
daughter to act upon her own responsibility, so in spite of 
Frank’s vows and protestations no promise was made. Mr. 
Primrose lived to extreme old age, had only been dead two 
years at this time, and Amelia had had no life of her own. 

Three or four stiff and stilted letters had come from 
Frank addressed to his guardian, but there was never a 
word or a message for her. Only in her faithful heart the 
old love lived and grew in darkness and solitude. Stranger 
still it seemed that, considering his character and surround¬ 
ings, it had lived and deepened also in his heart. 

(To be continued.) 




THE QUEEN’S HORSES AND DONKEYS. 


Illustrated from Drawings Approved by Her Majesty the Queen. 


part II. 

After a friendly parting 
with Jenny, I next went 
to interview Tewfik, to my 
mind the handsomest of 
all the Queen’s donkeys. 

As his name implies, he is 
of Egyptian origin, having 
been purchased by Lord 
Wolseley in Cairo as a 
present for the Queen. It 
will be remembered that 
Lord Kitchener recently 
sent Pier Majesty a similar 
animal after his return from 
the Soudan. Tewfik is 
pure white in colour, with 
most beautiful large black 
eyes. On his arrival his 
lovely coat was clipped all ! 
over in the most extraor- j 
dinary patterns, somewhat \ 
resembling antique Greek 
architectural work. These 
patterns in the 
ordinary' course 
of growth com¬ 
menced to fill up 
and get blurred, 
so it was decided 
to have him evenly 
clipped, as the 
Royal stables did 
not possess an 
artist of sufficient 
skill with the' 
shears to per¬ 
petuate his some¬ 
what bizarre decorations. As part of his original equip¬ 
ment he possesses a magnificent set of Eastern harness and 
trappings, and when in gala dress presents a beautiful 
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TEWFIK. 

appearance. Llis size is very much greater than any 
European donkey, the breed from which he is descended 
being greatly esteemed in the East for their strength and 
endurance. In fact, they will carry or draw as great a 
burden as a horse and travel twice the distance of which 
that animal is capable without breaking down. 

In reference to Her Majesty’s custom of bestowing names 
of her own choice on her horses, I may mention that one of 
the latest arrivals at the Windsor stables, a very handsome 
grey carriage horse, has, by her desire, received the most 
appropriate and up-to-date name of Mafeking. He usually 
iorms one of the special team which draws the Queen’s 
carriage in her daily drives through Windsor Park. Need¬ 
less to say, his name alone makes him a prime favourite 
with all the stable employees, a position he shares with Dul 
Dal, the Egyptian donkey (presented by Lord Kitchener), 
who is now the appropriately inseparable stable companion 
of Tewfik, her own countryman, who was, as I have before 
said, presented by Sir Garnet Wolseley. A more beautiful 
couple than these two pure white donkeys, with their fine 
black eyes, intelligent appearance and gentle manners, 
cannot be found among all the handsome creatures whose 
fine condition speaks so well for the fostering care of 
Lieutenant Hickey, the able superintendent of the Royal 
Mews at Windsor, and his subordinates. 

The next animal to be noticed at the Farm is distinctly 
a curiositv. This is Sanger, a pony presented to Her 
Majesty by a well-known circus-proprietor. The odd¬ 
looking little animal’s breed and nationality was at first 
unknown, but 1 have seen a photograph of a sacred pony 
kept at a native temple in Japan which bears so strong a 
likeness to him that I suppose one may consider the 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 

TO MARK THE SPOT WHERE HERNE’S OAK STOOD. 


mystery solved. His appearance, although dis¬ 
tinctly uncommon, is certainly not prepossessing, 
each of his legs showing a desire to stretch out to 
a different point of the compass. His coat looks 
like cream-coloured wool, his eyes are grey, his 
eyelids pink and their lashes white like those ot 
an albino. He is very tractable but certainly does 
not look a miracle of intelligence, although well 
understanding the meaning of the apple presented 
to him as a peace-offering. 

It may be mentioned here that Her Majesty still 
takes very frequent drives in her lovely demesne, 
and during the fine weather when the animals are 
in the open, her carriage is constantly stopped that 
she may inspect and note the condition of her 
favourites, in all of which she takes an interest, 
and nearly all of which she has herself named. 

And now let us wander down Herne’s Walk to 
inspect the Castle stables, noting by the way a 
flourishing young tree which bears the inscription - 


THIS TREE WAS PLANTED BY 


THE OLD TREE WAS BLOWN DOWN 
AUGUST 31st, 1863. 


There is an old tale goes that Herne the hunter, 

Some time a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter time at still midnight 
Walk round about an oak.— Shakespeare. 

The Royal Mews (at Windsor Castle) as the ^ 

stables, etc., are called, cover no less than four 
acres of ground, and were built, as recorded by 
an inscription, in 1841. They contain accommo¬ 
dation for over one hundred horses, and every stall 
is frequently occupied. The stables are kept in 
most beautiful order, even the edges of the straw 

bedding being finished off with an artistically GREY ARAB HORSE PRESENTED BY THE THAKORE OF MORVL 
plaited fringe of the same material. Each groom 

has two horses under his particular charge, which enables condition. Of the ordinary horses there is but little to 
Her Majesty’s animals to be kept in the finest possible note save that they are the best of their class, but here 

and there one meets 
gf. with a rarity; for in¬ 

stance, I was intro¬ 
duced to a beautiful 
grey Arab, presented 
to the Queen some 
years since by the 
Thakore of Morvi. 
He is a most distin¬ 
guish e d -1 o o k i n g 
animal, with an almost 
white body, dark grey 
legs, pink nose, and a 
beautifully silky black 
mane, which, by the 
way, hangs on the left 
side of his neck. On 
his official presenta¬ 
tion to Her Majesty, 
which took place in the 
Grand Quadrangle at 
Windsor Castle with 
\ appropriate ceremony, 
he wore a gorgeous 
set of trappings con¬ 
sisting, according to 
the stables inventory, 
of a saddle of red and 
green cloth, under felt, 
pad for saddle, em¬ 
broidered saddle¬ 
cloth, embroidered 
bridle, plume, hood in 
cloth of gold, leg-ring 
and pad, embroidered 
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Margaret Hetherton. 


neck-piece, embroidered quarter-piece, four bunches of 
woollen tassels, and a silk scarf. He was ridden by his own 
native attendant, who was attired on a similarly sumptuous 
scale. 

A strong contrast in appearance to the Arab was a near 
neighbour in the shape of a large pleasant-looking grey 
donkey, who sometimes had the honour of drawing the 
Queen’s garden-chair. He is a son of the Egyptian 
lewfik, and is on account of his irreproachable manners a 
great favourite, having been a playfellow of many of Her 
Majesty’s grandchildren. Near him (formerly, alas) 
lodged possibly the most distinguished donkey ever known ; 
this was “ Jacquot,” who for many years drew the Queen’s 
chair and accompanied her on all her journeys. He was 
large for his species, beautifully shaped, of a dark brown 
colour with a cream-white nose and a tail of a curiously 
knotted appearance. His manners were perfection, and he 
was of great intelligence, his slow and stately stride 
seeming to be purposely assumed in deference to the rank 
of his Royal mistress. In his own specially pretty harness 
and attached to the neat little garden chair he made a most 
charming picture. He died and was buried at Osborne 
some eighteen months since. May the grass grow green 
over his pretty head 1 The so often mentioned “Queen’s 
chair” is a kind of miniature phaeton, running on four 
rubber-tyred wheels, and having a very low step. It is 
painted in dark colours and lined with plain dark blue cloth 
with cushions to match. 

And now passing through stable after stable, filled with 
long rows of silken-coated bays and handsome dappled 
greys, which are the predominant colours of the Windsor 
harness horses, we come to the great harness-room, a large 
light building with well-sanded floor. All around the 
walls, symmetrically arranged, hang harness and saddles 
innumerable, almost dazzling the eyes with their speckless 
sheen. Some among them are veritable works of art; for 
instance, the set of double harness, made of black leather, 
embroidered with rich designs including the Royal Arms, 
etc., worked in split porcupine quills, which was* made by 
some J yrolese artists for Her Majesty man}' years ago, 
also a set of Russian leather sledge harness, soft as glove 
kid, and with most beautiful silver mounts. Over the 
saddles, each one of which hangs on its own particular 
“ crutch,” are, in serried ranks, the collars of the carriage- 
horses, each one with the name of the horse it belongs to 
legibly painted on the wall above it. One may read 
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Irue,” “Ronald,” “Sheridan,” “Beau,” “Force,” 
“ Belfast,” and so on. 

Next door to the harness-room is a great coach-house, 
where may be seen the Queen’s special carriages, notably 
a landau, a sociable, a driving-landau, a waggonette, and 
a driving phaeton with curtains, which was much used by 
the late Prince Consort. Here too is kept the before- 
mentioned “ Queen’s chair,” which must not be confused 
with the small hand-drawn wheel-chair which is used by 
Her Majesty within the Castle. 

In another carriage-house stands an elaborate char- 
a-banc presented to the Queen by Louis Philippe, 
also some curious-looking Russian droschkies which are 
drawn by three horses abreast, and the large carriages for 
use by the household and “dine and sleep” visitors. 
Ihese are of somewhat antique appearance, as, although 
they are renewed from time to time, Her Majesty does not 
allow the build to be altered. In yet another carriage-house 
one may see the post-chaise in which the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort travelled through Germany about seven years 
after their marriage. It hangs on C springs and is fitted 
with a writing-table and many other little conveniences. 

Last of all comes the great riding-school, a well- 
proportioned building, measuring sixty-three yards by 
eighteen. At one end is a balcony where the Queen and 
the late Prince Consort formerly sat to see the horses 
exeicised. In this balcony are still to be seen medallion 
portraits of favourite horses, with locks of their hair enclosed 
in recesses in the frames. The lower part of the wall of the 
riding-school is covered with kamptulicon, so that a horse 
larely injures itself even if it falls or runs against the wall. 
The floor is covered with tan and a mounting-block occupies 
the centre. The riding-school has been many times used 
foi various entertainments, ranging from circus perform¬ 
ances to the last and most memorable—the luncheon given 
by Her Majesty to the sailors of the Powerful on their 
return from South Africa. On leaving the riding-school a 
cheerful tapping causes us to enter a neat little smithy where 
the Royal farrier is at work, and we are told with pardon¬ 
able pride by the able and courteous superintendent of the 
Royal Mews that in consequence of the care taken of 
the Queen’s horses the yearly account of the veterinary 
surgeon is of the most insignificant proportions. And so 
with the best of all wishes for the continued long life and 
health of his Royal mistress and himself, as well as his 
charges, we take our leave. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was Sunday afternoon, not yet five o’clock. Margaret 
and the two boys were preparing to go to Dr. Milworth’s 
in glad obedience to his invitation. Margaret stood in 
the passage pulling on her thick woollen gloves; Harold 
beside her was humming a tune. Presently Rob came 
down tire stairs in his accustomed break-neck fashion. 

“ Sh ! said Margaret, pointing with a warning finger 
to the parlour door to indicate that Mr. Hetherton had 
not finished his afternoon nap. 

Old fellow, you come downstairs with all the grace 
of a hippopotamus,” she remarked, as Rob joined them. 

“ l you,” Rob answered gravely, as he buttoned 
up his great coat. “ I’ve followed your example from 
my youth up, you see ; that’s why I am such a credit to 
you now.” 

“ Now, boys, be good,” Margaret said in her most 
maternal tone as^ they set out. “ And remember it’s 
Sunday, and don t make a row, and don’t consume 
such alarming quantities of jam-cake.” 

“ I'll subscribe to all the articles but the last, Maggie,” 
Rob replied cheerfully. “ It’s too hard on a fellow if he 


can’t be allowed to eat as much jam-cake as he likes 
when he goes out to tea.” 

“ Boys are such greedy beings,” Margaret answered 
loftily, with her nose in the air. 

“What’s young Beethoven thinking about?” Rob 
went on, looking over to his brother walking along 
sedately at Margaret’s other side. “ Jam-cake ? ” 

“ Jam-cake,” Harold repeated disdainfully. “I was 
thinking I should like to compose a sonata—there has 
been such a beautiful adagio movement running in my 
head since yesterday, it just wants working out.” 

The little lad’s dreamy blue eyes wandered skywards ; 
he was not accustomed to receive much sympathy for 
his musical enthusiasm from anyone excepting from his 
father, nor did he expect any now. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” Rob said disgustedly. “It’ll 
have to be put a stop to, Maggie, it will indeed, or he’ll 
get music on the brain and have to be locked up. lust 
imagine anyone going mooning about thinking* of 
sonatas and adarjer movements ! ” 

Privately Margaret agreed that Harold would be a 
better companion if he were not always so wrapped up 
in his musical dreams, and no doubt she would have 
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uttered words to this effect had she not chanced to look 
at the pure little face at her side with the big blue eyes 
looking heavenward. There was something pathetic m 
the face, and Margaret felt a sudden rush of affectionate 
sympathy for him. 

" “ Poor little fellow, thinking out his adagio movement 
in spite of snubs,” she thought. “ It’s too bad of Rob 
always to tease him.” * . „ 

“ He’s going to be the genius of the family, kobm, 
she said aloud, “ so you let him alone.” 

Harold cast a rapid glance of mingled pleasure and 
surprise at his sister. “ Do you really think 1 shall be, 
Margaret ? ” he asked artlessly, d he sister hesitated, 
in her heart she did not believe her little brother would 
ever become anything of the kind, but it was painful to 
throw cold water on his young ambition. 

“ ] hope so, darling,” she said rather weakly at last. 
Plarold turned his head away, disappointed. ? 

In due time the little party arrived at Dr. Milworth s 
house, a building which had been plain and unpretentious 
enough at onetime, but which in growing older had 
become more beautiful, as some human faces do. 

As the three walked up the garden-path the door was 
opened by Mrs. Sutherland herself, who, having seen 
her guests approach*from the parlour window, had 
hastened to welcome them. 

“ Come in, my dears,” she cried cheerily, “I am sure 

you must be cold.” . 

She kissed Margaret affectionately, patting the girl s 
rosy cheeks with her mittened hands, then turned to 

greet the boys. . 

“ Now, off with your things quickly,” she said in her 
brisk way, and in a few moments hostess and guests 
were cosily seated round a bright little fire, the boys 
very shy and uncomfortable and envying the ease with 
which their sister entered at once into conversation. 
Presently, to the great relief of the two male sufferers, 
the door opened, and Dr. Milworth came-in. 

“ Oh, I say, hurrah, here’s Dr. Milworth ! ” cried Rob 
with undisguised satisfaction, springing up from his seat 
and hurrying towards the doctor. 

“ Well, how are you, Robin Adair ?” the latter asked, 
then turning to Harold, “ How’s the music getting on, 
my boy ? ” He then held out his hand to Margaret. 
“ I am glad you were able to come,” he said quietly. 
“ Why, how cold your hands are ! ’’—and for a moment 
he held hers in both his own as though to warm it. 
“‘Cold hands, warm heart,’” Margaret answered, 

smiling. . 

“ ] hope so,” said the doctor. “ Now let us sit down 
and talk until tea is ready. Is the day fixed for your 
departure, Margaret ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 leave in two weeks’ time,” Margaret answered 
dolefully. 

“And are you travelling alone, honey ?” asked Aunt 
Bessie anxiously. 

“ Yes, quite alone; but it is not a difficult journey, 
Mrs. Sutherland. Father will take me to Newcastle of 
course, and Frau von Kowitz has kindly given me most 
minute directions ftr when I land in Hamburg.” 

“ Do you dread the journey ?” asked Dr. Milworth. 
Margaret shook her heard. 

“ 1 dread the parting, and I dread life out there. The 
journey is nothing.” 

“ Brave little maiden,” said the doctor. Then he 
changed the conversation, for there ivas a suspicion ol 
moisture in Margaret’s eyes as she gazed steadfastly into 
the leaping flames of the fire. 

Presently it grew dark, so the comfortable red curtains 
were drawn close and the lamp lit, and then Aunt Bessie 


called them to tea, asking a blessing first in her simple, 
earnest way. They were a happy cheerful party. To 
the doctor' there was only one little drawback. He 
would have liked to have Margaret to himself awhile, 
not that there was anything he had to say or could say, 
but he loved her, and would therefore willingly have 
been spared Rob’s schoolboy stories and Harold’s odd, 
old-fashioned conversation, so that on the whole he was 
not sorry when the meal came to an end. 

“Now, what are you boys going to do ?” asked Dr. 
Milworth. 

“ There’s so little one can do on a Sunday,” Rob 
replied dolefully. “ I sometimes think it’s rather a dull 
sort of day.” This with an inquiring look around to see 
if anyone manifested agreement with the expressed 
opinion. Dr. Milworth looked amused, Mrs. Sutherland 
rather shocked. 

“ It’s a day of rest, Rob,” the old lady said gently. 
“Wouldn’t you like to look at the pictures in the big 
Bible there ? ” 

“ Well, that is rather a jolly book,” Rob answered 
reflectively, “but I think I’d like a look at my mouse¬ 
trap first." Dr. Milworth said I might, so it’s sure to be 
all right,” the boy added in a hurry, seeing a dubious 
look come over Aunt Bessie’s lace. Dr. Milworth 
chuckled. 

“ Yes, run off, my boy. Don’t break your neck down 
the cellar-stairs,” and Rob was off like a shot. 

“ The mouse-trap won’t interfere with his orthodoxy,” 
the doctor said smilingly as he patted the old lady’s 
cheek. “ Now, Margaret, here’s a comfortable chair for 
you,” he went on, wheeling a low, cushioned chair to 
the fireside. 

“ Then would you like to look at the pictures with 
me, honey ? ” Aunt Bessie asked of Harold. Harold did 
not care much for pictures, but he was too polite to 
refuse. 

Dr. Mil worth’s wishes were fulfilled, or as nearly as 
might be. Rob was safe in the back premises rectifying 
the mechanism of his mouse-trap, Aunt Bessie and 
Harold were poring over the big Bible, and he had 
Margaret beside him. The firelight played on her face, 
which was thoughtful but happy, and the doctor, leaning 
back in his chair, watched her and worshipped for a time 
in silence. 

“You have been in Germany, too, have you not, Dr. 
Milworth ? ” Margaret asked presently. 

“ Yes, I was there for nearly three years after 1 left 
Edinburgh.” 

“ And you liked the people r” 

“ Very much. You will too, Margaret.” 

“ Perhaps so ; at any rate 1 have no national prejudices.” 

Dr. Milworth smiled. 

“ You are an advanced young lady, but you are quite 
right.” 

Then die conversation turned on his life in Germany, 
and to his surprise the quiet doctor found himself 
enlarging on his experiences there in a manner quite 
unusual with him. He told ol his arrival in Leipsic, 
young, shy, poor, and almost wholly ignorant of the 
language, of how he wandered through tlie town happy 
in spite of all, because his long-cherished wish was 
fulfilled—he was in Germany. He dwelt lovingly on his 
life as a student, recalled the kind professors who had 
befriended him, and the varied characters ol his lellow- 
students, grave and gav, sentimental and cynical. 

“ I wish I had been going as a student,” Margaret 
interposed regretfully, “it would have made all the 
difference.” 

“ You will always learn, Margaret, you cannot help it, 


Margaret 

although it may not always be what you had intended. 
One need not always learn from books.” 

Margaret acquiesced rather doubtfully. Books had 
always seemed to her more interesting than people, she 
said, people were usually so shallow, so commonplace. 

“ Ooes not someone say there are depths in the most 
shallow nature which we cannot fathom ? ” asked the 
doctor. He loved to hear Margaret air her philosophy, 
flimsy though it was at times. 

Margaret pondered. 

“ That seems to me a contradiction in terms,” she 
said sagely. “What do you think, Dr. Milworth ? 
Don’t you think people as a rule are very uninteresting ? ” 

“ No, I cannot agree with you there ; human nature 
is to me a most interesting study. If it is not deep, it 
is complex.” 

Before Margaret could answer, a message was brought 
to Dr. Milworth to the effect that someone had suddenly 
fallen ill and required his immediate attendance. Poor 
Dr. Milworth rose very reluctantly. 

“I had better say good night,” he said to Margaret; 
“ it may be long before I can come back.” 

“ What a pity you have to go,” said Margaret regret¬ 
fully ; “we were having such a nice talk together. 
Good night.” 

When the doctor had gone, Aunt Bessie came back to 
her place by the fire, for she and Harold had religiously 
gone through all the pictures in the big Bible, which 
Rob in his turn had taken possession of, while his 
brother wandered about the room with a preoccupied 
look on his face, probably thinking out his adagio 
movement. 

How very grave Dr. Milworth looks at times, Mrs. 
Sutherland,” said Margaret, as she seated herself on a 
stool at the old lady’s feet. 

“ So he may,” Aunt Bessie said thoughtfully. “ Poor 
Jad, he had a hard life of it till within the last few 
years.” 

“ Had be any great trouble ? ” Margaret asked gently, 
eager to hear the whole story, vet fearing to appear 
inquisitive. 

“Scarcely that, honey, although he had troubles 
enough. Shall I tell you all about it ? ” asked the old 
lady, who dearly loved to tell a story. 

“ Oh, please do,” Margaret begged ; and s*> Aunt 
Bessie, willingly letting her thoughts travel back into 
the past, began her tale. 

“ Long ago, honey, when my father died, my sister 
Janet and I found that we should have to do something 
for our living, for my poor father had only been able to 
leave us very little. So we began a day-school for little 
children, and very happy we were, teaching the dear wee 
things, although we remained poor; but we did not 
mind that so long as we could keep out of debt, and we 
did that, Aunt Bessie remarked, with evident pride. 

dime went on, and by-and-by there came a sad 
day for me, and that was when my sister Janet married 
John Milworth, a farmer who lived in our neighbour¬ 
hood. I always wondered what could have made Janet 
fall in love with him and him with her, and most likely 
they began to wonder themselves alter marriage, for 
i e the r was well suited to the other. Janet was a 
delicate, refined girl, fond of reading, and in no way 
fitted for the hard work she was forced to do, while 
John Milworth was a strong man, rough in his speech 
and harsh in his ways, without any sympathy for weaker 
folk. I heir son—the doctor, honey, you know—soon 
showed which side he favoured most. He was a strong, 
healthy lad, but like his dear mother in the face, and 
with all her liking for books. From being quite a little 
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fellow he had set his mind on being a doctor, but his 
father would not hear of it; the lad should be a farmer 
and nought else, he said ; nor would he school the boy 
beyond what was absolutely necessary. As Paul grew 
older he rebelled, and father and son often quarrelled, 
till at last, at sixteen, Paul ran away to Edinburgh. His 
father made no effort to bring him back or to help him 
in spite of poor Janet’s prayers. “Let him sink or 
swim,” he said, in his rough way. He did not sink ; he 
straggled on without help from any of his kin, for he 
woufo take nothing from his mother on account of his 
father’s displeasure, nor from me because 1 was poor, 
though the lad would have been welcome to every penny 
I could spare. Lie was near starving at one time, then 
got work as errand-boy, after that as office-boy, then 
clerk, and so he struggled on for six or seven years, 
working hard all day, reading at night and early in the 
morning, and saving all he could. Then he entered 
the University, and the struggle was perhaps harder than 
ever. He’ll never talk much about that time, even to. 
me ; but I often think he must have lived mostly on 
porridge, because he’ll not touch it now, and just smiles 
when I say ’tis so good for one. Well, he got his 
degree, and proud we were of him, his father, too, I’ll 
be bound, though he gave no sign. He came to see 
me, and met his mother at our house, for I was married 
then. It was the last time he saw her, for she died not 
many months after. Eh, what a meeting that was! ” 
Aunt Bessie stopped for a moment, and her eyes grew 
moist. 

“ He got a situation as assistant doctor,” she went on 
alter a moment, “but now nothing would serve him but 
he must go to Germany and study under some great 
professor he had heard of, and so he saved up again and 
went. Just before, he went to see his father at John 
Mil worth’s own request. 

V ou ve had your own way,’ said the old man. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said Paul. 

And you’ll go on having it ? ’ 

‘So long as it’s the right way,’ was the answer. 

“And then, to his surprise, his father laughed and 
looked quite proudly at him. 

\ ou re a fine lad,’ said the old man. So you see, 
honey, it all came right after all; and so do most things 
if we’d only place our trust where we ought. Soon after 
the doctor came from Germany his father died, and left 
him all he had. It was a tidy sum, for John Milworth 
had been a frugal man and a lucky. Paul had a practice 
first in Scotland, and then came here ; and when I was 
left a widow I came here to keep house for him, and 
most likely I shall stay here till he gets a wife.” 

Aunt Bessie smoothed her hands thoughtfully over 
her apron, and just glanced at the fresh voung face 
beside her. 

“ If he’s wise he’ll never marry, Mrs. Sutherland,” 
Margaret replied. “ No one could possibly keep house 
so well as you.” 

Aunt Bessie laughed softly. 

** Ay, but honey, there’s the heart-loneliness.” 

Margaret looked at her questionirigly ; she did not 
feel very well able to discuss the subject. 

“ What a splendid past to look back upon ! ” she said 
at last, reflectively. “ That’s the sort of past I should 
like to have—a restless search after knowledge in spite 
of all difficulties and all opposition.” 

“ Knowledge is not the only thing in life, Margaret.” 

Knowledge is power,’ ” quoted the girl senten- 
tiously, but with a merry laugh. “ Oh, I wish I were 
a man ! ” 

(To be continued.) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

LITTLE Girl. —Ruskin’s “Letter to Young Girls” is published sepa¬ 
rately, by George Allen, Orpington, Kent, price one penny. 

SYRENE.—Sir Isaac Newton’s attention was first directed to the law of 
gravitation by seeing an apple fall from a tree. 

Curly. —The ajithor of your quotation— 

“ He that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more; and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast,” 
is Tennyson. 

“Many Friends Yet Lonely.” —Your letter has through an acci¬ 
dent escaped notice ; but we now hasten to say that there is no reason 
at all why people should “ laugh at” you for your attempts to wnte 
poetry. Such composition is often a great ..relief and solace, lhe 
lines you enclose are quite up to the average of those we receive for 
criticism. The metre in one verse is incorrect (verse 9) ; but we think 
this may be due to a mistake in copying. It is exceedingly hard to 
be at all fresh or original in writing religious poems of this order; but 
if it comforts you to do it, by all means persevere. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Donna Quixota inquires for the remainder of the poem (apparently 
a comic one) beginning— 

“A British ship at anchor lay in the harbour of New York.” 

Will any of our readers send bundles of old postage stamps (torn off, 
not soaked) to MRS. NICHOLSON, Bircliin'gton-on-Sea, Kent:She 
says that they will be of use in two cases deserving of charity, and 
known to personal friends of hers. • M 

Miss E. Gardiner is answered by three correspondents, “SissiE, 

C. L. S., and MISS OWEN. The hymn in question by Dr. Monsell 
is in Hymns of Love and .Praise for the Church's \ car, published by 
Bell and Daldy in 1863, and in the Christian Endeavour Hymnal. 
Each correspondent kindly sends a copy of the hymn. 

A Lover of “The Girl’s Own Paper” and Velvet Snow send 
the poem entitled “The Two Church Builders” for HELIOTROPE. 
(VELVET Snow must send letters for the other lady in question to 
the Office of The Girl’s Own Paper.) , 

INQUIRER asks for the author of a piece of poetry entitled “ The Days 
Dispute : a Fable.” It begins— 

“ Once on a time the Days of the Week 
Quarrelled and made bad weather.” 

INQUIRER would like to know where to find the whole of the poem. 

Brighton wishes to thank May and Agnes tor their kind information, 
and will be grateful if E. A. CHITTY will send a copy of “While V e 
May” to MISS EDWARDS, 34, Ditcliling Road, Brighton. 

MISS*MAUDE E. Gill, 5, Fordwych Road, West Hampstead, N.W ., 
inquires where in London she can buy picture post-cards ot Belgium, 
Germany, etc. 

Will some student of Dr. George Macdonald’s stories tell CALEDONIA 
if there is a sequel to Robert Falconer , and a reference to that charac¬ 
ter in any other of the novels besides David Elginbrod ? 

A Constant Reader asks for the remainder of a poem by E. 
Hamilton-King, in which the words occur— 

“ But if, impatient, thou let slip thy cross, 

Thou wilt not find it in this world again, 

Nor in another.” . ' 

A Lover OF the “G. O. P.” (who should have sent her address) 
begs some reader to supply her with a little sketch of Emma Jane 
Worboise. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

W. F., the “long reader” of our paper (how long is she?), asks a 
question which has been answered times without number. She does 
not read our correspondence columns, or would have spared our time 
and her own. When a man takes a girl from her home in her father’s 
house, he is bound to provide another for her, furnished and supplied 
with every household requisite, linen, etc. The girl goes to him with 
a trousseau , or fair supply of personal clothes, and whatever may be 
given her for her new home by her parents and relatives is only a 
purely voluntary contribution. Your handwriting is good. 

Floss.— When a gentleman is presented to you, smile and bow only'. 
If you be introduced to a lady, it depends much on the intimacy with 
her of the lady introducing you, whether you offer your hand or not, 
and also on the seniority on 'her part or your oyvn. Of course, if she 
offers her hand, take it.' If her rank be superior to your own, leave 
vour hand in hers passively; she should press yours, not you hers. 

. Supposing that only a mutual bow be given on introduction, it you 
then converse together in a friendlv way, it is usual to offer the hand 
at bidding good-bye, that is, to a woman, and often to a man also. 
No hard and fast rule can be given. 

Mermaid— The subject of bathing has latterly been much under 
discussion, and old ideas have been discarded by scientists of no small 
consideration. For many years we have had a clever and very 
successful magnetiser in London, who has boldly maintained that the 
use of a fairly hard brush, emploved daily over the whole body and 
limbs, effectually removed superfluous scarf-skin, cleansed the pores, 
regulated and assisted the circulation, and did not (like the use ot 
water) deprive the body of its natural magnetism. Now, a recent 
writer and scientist in America asserts the same opinion. In view ot 
these statements, the absence of a reclining bath in your house need 
not be so serious to you as might appear, as you can use soap and 
water as often as you please, in a large basin, so far as the purpose 
of cleansing is concerned. Cold baths this authority utterly condemns, 
he maintains that the water should be warm (not hot). Of one thing 
you may be sure, that, for purposes of health, long standing—even 111 
the sea—exposed to the wind, and entailing protracted evaporation, 
must be injurious. Delicate people should be content with two ol 
three plunges, and a quick rubbing dry, or a swim out and back, and 
no standing wet on the steps of the bathing machine, which l^ei 
habit deprives you of the benefit of a reaction of the circulation. Also 
bear in mind that a dip into the sea is very far different from one into 
still, cold, fresh water. A lady we knew derived great benefit from 
two or three plunges in quick succession into the sea, but nearly lost 
her life from the experiment performed of one plunge into a still, cold, 

fresli-watcr bath. ^ 

A Friend. —There is.a benevolent society called “ British and Foreign 
Musicians’ Society,” which has special reference to the pensioning ot 
musicians’ widows and orphans; but the secretary might give you 
some information as to kindred charities. Address Hon. Sec., T. 
Orcherton, Esq., 39, Turret Grove, Clapham, S.W. There is also 
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Association, ior upper iuiu mmuic tiasscs m r A,—”... 7 

Sec., Ernest Squire, Esq., 7, Arundel Street, Strand, \V .C. I here 
are many other institutions, but they require election, and this is 
almost prohibitory; for “ while the grass grows the horse starves . 
Should none of these afford you the help you seek, you had better 
purchase the Englishwoman's Year Book , and consult pages 241 to 
247 inclusive (Adam Sc Charles Black, London.) 

THE Madre. —If you direct to any of our writers to the care of the 
Editor, your letter will be forwarded. April 12th, 1876 (Leap leay, 
was a Wednesday, and May 10th, 1881, was a Tuesday. 
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A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

BY MRS. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Savillc,” “More About Peggy,” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T| LAS, for Maud ! Had it been for 
this that she had lived in dreams 
since October last, planning 
afresh, and yet afresh, every 
detail of the next meeting with 
Ned ? Had it been for this that 
she had mentally arranged back¬ 
ground, occasion, opportunity, 
sending abroad mother, and 
sisters five, and seating herself 
in solitude to await Ned’s 
arrival ? Had it been for this 
that she had cherished her 
dainty new blouse, refusing to 

^_crush it beneath cloak or shawl, 

and appearing over and over again in the pink of a bygone 
age, so that it might appear in its first beauty for Ned s 
inspection ? Oh, it was hard to have planned so well, 
and then to be discovered with ruffled hair, flushed cheeks, 
and unbecoming attire! Lilias was only the moie 
picturesque for her working attire, and was even now 
shaking hands with the visitor, and welcoming him in 
pretty, winsome fashion, as the other girls shook down 
skirts and aprons, and took furtive peeps in the looking- 

glass. . T . 

1 “Mr. Talbot. You! This is a surprise. It is 

delightful to see you again, but we are so upset. 
We are in the throes of spring-cleaning, as you per¬ 
ceive. Have you come from town ? Agatha, Chnssie, 
bring in a few chairs! This is the only room that has a 
pretence of a carpet, but at any rate we can give you a 

chair to sit upon.” . . . 

“ But I don’t want one. I have been sitting in the 
train and would rather stand for a change, or, still better 
help with some work. Please don’t treat me as a visitoi . 
What were you about when I came in ? Laying a 
carpet ? Six of you ! It doesn’t take six women to lay 
one carpet, surely ! ” 

Nan groaned dismally. 

“It does, indeed, and then they cant do it! Its 
nasty, horrid, rough, heavy work, only fit for men, and 
not for our poor little fingers. We had just succeeded, 
with immense labour, in fastening it all round when we 
made the cheerful discovery that a boxful of nails are 
scattered over the floor beneath. You came in at the 
ghastly moment when it had dawned upon us that it 

had all to come up again ! ” 

Nan waved her hand with a tragic movement towards 
the little heap of nails, then, making a sudden step 
forward, caught her foot in a loose piece o( braid at 
the bottom of her skirt, and went rushing forward at 
a headlong run, to be caught in Ned Talbot’s arms, and 
so rescued from destruction against a corner of the wall. 

“Nan, I told you that that braid was torn! I told 
you to sew it up ! I told you you’d trip and hurt your¬ 
self,” cried Maud reproachfully ; but the culprit only 
laid’ her hand over her heart and gurgled in impenitent 
amusement. 

“But I didn’t, you see! I came off all right, its 
only a little end—not worth talking about ! ” and she 
took a couple of pins from the corner of her apron and 
began fastening up the offending loop, while her sister 
lifted her hands in disapproval. 


“ Pins ? They won’t hold ! Better go upstairs and 
sew it at once. If you don’t, I warn you, Nan ’’—but 
Maud did not get any further in her prophecy, for Ned 
Talbot came over to her side, and looked down at her 
with kindly anxious eyes. 

“ Maud, you look so tired ! Don’t trouble any more 
abQut the carpet; I’ll manage it for you. What’s the 
good of a great lumbering six-footer it he can’t manage 
a little job like that! I’ll have it up and down again 
before you can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ and then we will 
have our talk in comfort.” 

“It’s more difficult than you think,” said Maud 
dolefully; but Ned only laughed, then proceeded to 
take off his coat and go down on his knees to attack 
the obstinate rings. The workers took advantage ot 
the opportunity to adjust hairpins, and divest themselves 
of soiled aprons, while Lilias, having no such defects to 
remedy, developed sudden interest in the work on hand, 
and knelt down on the floor beside him holding out first 
one implement and then another, for his use. I he 
softly-tinted face and cloudy golden hair looked lovelier 
than ever about the long white smock which she had 
adopted as her working costume, and poor Maud stared 
at her own heated reflection with increased disfavour, 
the while she whispered in Nan’s ear— 

“ I suppose he expects to stay for the evening. So 
awkward ! Can we ask him, do you think, when 

mother’s away ? ” r .. 

“Can’t be any harm, I am sure ! Must offer, at all 
events ! Too far to send him back without food ! ” 

“ But, my dear, what have we got ? I can’t give him 
dinner; There’s nothing in the house but cold meat.” 

“Cutlets and tinned fruit—the refuge of the desti¬ 
tute ! Send Mary flying to the butcher’s ! ” 

“ It’s Thursday afternoon ! ” 

Nan’s groan of dismay brought Ned Talbot s head 
round in inquiry. The rings were giving way obediently 
in his strong grasp, and Lilias was clapping her hands 
at each fresh success, and chatting away in animated 
fashion. The sisters waited until the work was resumed, 
and then continued the whispered conference. 

“ It always is Thursday when we want anything. 
People should never be allowed to shut their shops. 
Cold meat it must be then, and nothing else, Pm afraid. 
We might manage to manufacture a few made dishes 
from the tinned things in the store-room, but entrees and 
savouries seem out of place in the middle of spring- 
cleaning, and the dining-room is impassable—a perfect 

block.” . . . 

“We might alter that if we put out the things that 
will be needed for this room. We had better go and do 
it now, for we don’t seem needed here any longer’ 
and Maud cast a wistful look towards the two kneeling 
figures in the corner. She envied Lilias her position ; 
but it never entered into her honest heart to mistrust 
her sister’s loyalty, or to put a cynical construction upon 
this sudden show of industry. The girls were all fond 
of Ned ; it was only natural that Lilias should want to 
help him. She held out her poor, roughened hands, 
and looked appealingly at Nan as they stood outside the 
drawing-room door. 

“ 1 might wash them, mightn’t I, and put on a pair ot 
cuffs, and a fresh tie. I won’t change my blouse, of 
course; but he is a man, and wouldn’t notice what I’d 
done, only perhaps that I looked a little bit nicer. 
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Nan nodded silently, a lump rising in her throat at 
the sight of the wistful face. She was the only one of 
the sisters who had been told the secret of Maud’s heart, 
and the bond between these two girls was very strong 
and tender. She watched Maud until she disappeared 
from sight, with her lips screwed tightly together, and 
her eyebrows meeting in an ominous frown across her 
forehead. She looked very fierce and formidable at 
that moment, and it was a positive relief to be able to 
vent some of her pent-up irritation in work, so for the 
next ten minutes she dragged and tugged at the 
piled-up furniture, making order out of confusion, and 
carrying the lighter drawing-room articles into the 
hall in readiness to be put into their proper places. 
Then Maud reappeared, smartened up by those subtle 
touches which every woman knows how to bestow, and 
no man is able to understand, though the result is 
patent to his eyes ; and after a second consultation on 
the subject of dinner, a return was made to the drawing¬ 
room, to see how the carpet-laying was progressing. 
Ned Talbot was still on his knees, but now" he was 
fastening instead of unfastening the rings, while Lilias 
was exhibiting a cup full of sharp, jagged little nails. 
The dreaded task was almost accomplished, and that in 
less time than would have been possible with the united 
efforts of the feminine household. 

“ Done already ? ” cried the new-comers ; and Agatha 
shook her mane with a melancholy air. 

“ It’s s-imply wondrous! He just pulls, and the 
thing meets as easy as winking. It doesn’t seem a bit 
difficult. And to think how we almost killed ourselves ! 
It’s humiliating! ” 

“Don’t feel it so at all. If I am beaten at carpet¬ 
laying all my life, I’ll never repine. It’s a woman’s 
duty to do nice things, and pleasant things, and pretty 
things, and leave the men to do the hard bits,” said 
Elsie, standing on one leg to relieve the pain which had 
come from long kneeling, and looking with melancholy 
significance at her thin little arms. “Look at those 
compared to his ! Nature never intended me-” 

Ned fastened the last hook, and straightened his back 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Done ! That’s all right. I’m glad I came in time, 
for it’s stiffish work. I am staying in town for a few 
days, and thought I would chance it this afternoon, and 
run down to see you for a few hours.” 

He looked at Maud as he spoke, and she hesitated 
uncertainly, thinking once again of her mother’s absence, 
the disordered rooms, the proscribed contents of the larder. 

“It was very good of you, and we are very pleased. 
Will you—er—will you be able to stop and dine ? ” 

“ Thank you, very much. Your sister has already 
asked me. If it wouldn’t be giving you too much 
trouble.” 

“ Oh, no trouble! I mean, of course, we are very 
much upset, and I don’t quite know what we can give 
you, but if you will stay we will do our best! ” 

“ Now, Mr. Talbot, listen to me ! ” interrupted Nan 
decisively. “ There are two alternatives open to you, 
and you can take your choice. Would you rather sit 
here by yourself, looking at albums and illustrated books 
while Mary changes her dress, and cook flies into a 
temper preparing a proper dinner, and Jane helps to 
tidy the dining-room, and Maud ransacks the store¬ 
room, and Elsie polishes up silver, and Chrissie cuts 
flowers, and I-” 

Ned Talbot threw up his hands in despair. 

“Mercy! What next? Please stop, Nan. You 
make me feel the most shocking intruder. If I am to 
cause such an upset, the sooner I rush back to the 


station .the better. What is the alternative? Do tell 
it meat once. You said I had a choice ! ” 

I he alternative,” said Nan slowly, beaming upon 
him the while, in a friendly encouraging fashion, 
“ the alternative is what would happen to us if we were 
alone, and you had not arrived. Dinner in the school¬ 
room, with the library pictures ranged along the walls, 
and the books piled on the floor. No flowers—no fruit 
—no waiting—no evening dress. Everything on the table 
at once, and very little of that. Cold beef—very good 
cold beef! I’ll answer for that, for we’ve had it two 
days already—potatoes in their jackets, perhaps one 
other vegetable.” 

“ Nan ! ” cried Maud protestingly ; but Talbot gazed 
at her with a smile, which was shadowed only by one 
anxiety. 

“Pickles?” he queried eagerly. “Put my.mind at 
rest on that point before we go any further ] Surely 
there are pickles ? ” 

“ Pickles, cer-tainly! As many as you like; but 
mostly onions, I am afraid, for we like the cauliflowery 
bits best, and poke about with the fork to get them out 
first. But there are lots of onions. Cold beef and 
pickles then, and something plain and wholesome in the 
shape of a pudding, such as stewed prunes and rice ; 
biscuits and cheese to follow; and a really good cup of 
coffee made by our own fair hands.” 

“It’s a feast for the gods! Nothing I should like 
better. Don’t you know, Nan, that nine out of ten 
Englishmen would rather be set down opposite a joint 
of meat than half-a-dozen kickshaws! It will be like 
old times to have a meal in the schoolroom, and if 
you will really let me stay and treat me exactly like one 
of yourselves, I shall enjoy it more than a dozen dinner 
parties. You will promise faithfully to make no altera¬ 
tion whatever in the menu ? ” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ And—er—you will not feel it necessary to dress on 
my behalf! I can make no change myself, so please 
don’t confound me by your magnificence.” 

Lazy Nan consented readily enough, but once more 
the thought of the blue silk blouse sent a pang of 
disappointment to Maud’s heart. She should not be able 
to wear it after all, and the long hoarding up had been 
in vain. Maud reflected on the disappointing nature of 
earthly hopes with a melancholy which would have done 
credit to Elsie herself, as she took her way downstairs 
to interview cook on the subject of dinner. It is one 
thing to give a promise to make no difference in a menu, 
and another to keep that promise to the letter, as every 
housekeeper knows ; and even if circumstances did not 
allow of any substantial addition to the meal, there were 
a dozen little contrivances by which it could be given 
an air of elegance and distinction. They took time to 
arrange, however, as all such contrivings do, and cook 
was cross at being asked to undertake fresh duties, 
and wished to know what people wanted coming 
worriting about a house, when a child in arms could see 
he wasn’t wanted ! Maud smiled at the reflection that, 
in this instance, the child would be vastly mistaken in 
his views, but did her best to soothe the offended 
dignitary, and finally matters were smoothed over by 
Mary being told off to help in the kitchen, while Maud 
herself undertook the arrangement of the table. 

“ Nan will help me,” she told herself encouragingly, 
as she mounted the staircase and saw through the 
window a procession of girlish figures making their way 
down the garden path, escorting Ned to a survey of the 
daffodils and spring bulbs, for which Mr. Rendell was 
famous among amateur gardeners. Lilias walked first, 
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a dainty figure against the background of fresh green, 
slim little Elsie picked her way daintily over the 
gravel; Agatha followed, large and beaming, and 
Christabel" majestically brought up the rear. Maud 
pressed her face against the window and watched with 
a spasm of envy. Oh, to be out, enjoying herself with 
the rest, to let everything take care of itself, and take 
her place by Ned’s side ! Too bad to be kept indoors 
when her opportunity had come at last, and the sun was 
shining, and all nature seemed bright and gay ! No one 
seemed to have thought of her, or of offering to help, 
except Nan—dear, good, thoughtless, and yet most 
thoughtful of Nans—and here she came, flying three 
steps at a time, upstairs to the rescue. 

“Oh, you are here! I’ve been searching down¬ 
stairs. Out you go ! If there’s anything to do indoors, 
I’ll do it. Your place is in the garden.” 

“ I’ve been in the kitchen, and cook was so cross that 
I told off Mary to help her. I promised to lay the 
table.” 

“ I’ll do it for you ! ” 

Maud tried not to smile. Well she knew what would 
happen if the work were left in Nan s care. Clooked 
cloth, forks and spoons looking as if they had been 
tossed upon the table ; as likely as not, no cruets or 
water-bottles, and a general air of slip-shod carelessness, 
which would more than defeat all her arrangements. 

“ X— er —think I ought to look after it myself,” she 
said apologetically, “but please help me, dear! If we 
work together we’ll get it done in no time, and then I 
can go out and enjoy myself with an easy mind.” 

“ I want you to go now. If you think I can’t manage 
alone, send in Chrissie. She’s even more particular 
than you, and I’ll do as she tells me iike a lamb ! ” said 
Nan, not one whit offended at the implied slight on her 
own powers, but Maud shook her head. 

“ I couldn’t! I never ask help in an ordinary way, 
and I couldn’t do it to-day! ” 

“Too proud ? ” 

“ Much ! ” 

“ Good for you ! I’d feel the same. Come on then, 
let’s set to work and get it over. He’ll be wondering 
what you are doing. Where are the things ? ” 

“ Mary had taken up some already, and the rest are in 
the pantry. I’ll tell you what I want, and you can earn 
up a trayful at a time while I set the clotln I know 
exactly how I want everything laid, you see! ” 

“ Don’t apologise, my love. I know I’m no good at 
finicky work, but I’ll fetch and carry with the best. 
Knives—yes ! Glass—yes ! Plates—yes ! Leave the 
plates till the last, and bring up the rest first. Yes’um ! 

1 understand ! Knives and tumblers for seven. They 
shall be yours before you can say ‘ Jack Robinson. 

“ Not too quick, now,” cried Maud warningly, but 
Nan was off, leaping downstairs in a succession ol 
daring bounds, swinging round corners at break-neck 
speed, and singing at the pitch of her voice, after the 
usual decorous' and ladylike manner in which she was 
wont to descend to the lower regions. 

Left to herself, Maud took a couple of steps towards 
the window, turned back resolutely, spread the cloth 
over the table, and went back at a run to peer behind 
the curtains and see what was going on in the garden. 
Chrissie and Agatha were strolling about arm in arm ; 
Elsie walked apart, bowed in thought; and Lilias 
flitted among the flower beds, gesticulating with 
graceful abandon as she called Ned’s attention to the 
choicest blooms. Maud could hear her pretty ecstasies 
as plainly as though she had been standing by her side. 

“ The little dears! Aren’t they just too sweet! 


Don’t you love the first spring flowers ? They seem so 
full of hope and promise ! ” 

She had heard it all before, every time that a visitor 
was taken round the garden, and'just for a moment 
a wish passed through Maud’s mind that her beautiful 
sister was not quite so fond of acting a part for the 
benefit of strangers ! As a matter of fact, Lilias took 
less interest in the garden than any ol the girls, yet she 
always gushed the most! The next moment she pulled 
herself up sharply, abashed to have cherished such 
uncharitable sentiments, and went on resolutely with 
the laying of the table. Spoons and forks had been 
neatly laid in their places before Nan’s approaching 
footsteps could be heard ploughing upstairs to an 
accompaniment of jingling glass and steel. She had 
taken the warning to heart apparently, for there was 
a noticeable pause between each footstep; but, alas! 
when the top of the stair was reached there came a 
sudden and violent change in her procedure. Maud 
heard a gasp, and then, even as she started forward to 
investigate the cause, in rushed Nan, head foremost, 
the contents of the tray raining on the ground, while 
she stumbled helplessly forward, and finally collapsed 
on the floor in a nest of knives and broken glass, to lift 
up her voice in a wail of anguish. 

“Oh, oh, oh! I caught my foot! That horrid 
braid tripped me up at the very last step, and sent me 
flying forward. What shall I do ? ” 

“ I told you-” began Maud, but stopped abruptly, 

knowing by experience how trying it was to be 
reminded of past warnings. “ Oh, dear, the fright you 
gave me ! To fall down with such a dangerous load. 
Nan, are you hurt ? ” 

“ I’m killed J ” cried Nan, with a sniff. ^ “ Talk of 
your fright, indeed ; I’m shaking all over. I’ll run away 
and drown myself. Always make a mess of everything 
I do. What will mother say ? ” 

“Don’t worry about that, dear. You were trying to 
help, and being so good and kind, and half-a-dozen 
tumblers are not a deadly thing. That won’t ruin us. 
It might have been far worse.” 

“ It is ! ” sighed Nan. “ Two water-bottles, the best 
ones, too. I thought they’d look so nice. Oh, dear ; 
oh, dear ; and just when I thought I was getting on so 
well! I came up so slowly, stopping at every step. 
You might have heard me-” 

“ I did, but you know, Nan, I said before-- 

Never mind, it’s done now, so it’s no use groaning. 
You look so white, dear; I am afraid you have had 
a shock. Don’t try to do anything more, but go to 
your room and take some sal volatile, and lie down 
until dinner.” 

But at that Nan rose to her feet with a laugh of 
derision. 

“ I! I act the fine lady, and go to bed for a fall ? 
Not likely. I shall have to work harder than ever to 
make up for this. The knives might as well go in their 
places first, and then I’ll go down and get something to 
brush up the glass. Don’t you come, it’s ^dangerous 
walking over here, and I can do it quite well.” 

“ Nan, please leave it to me ! I am sure you are 
hurt, though you won’t acknowledge it. Sit down and 
rest, if it’s only for five minutes.” 

But Nan would not be persuaded. She picked up 
the knives and hobbled round the table, laying them 
in their places and tossing her head with an air ol 
triumph, oblivious of the fact that a drop of blood 
marked each stage of her progress, leaving a vivid stain 
on the fresh white cloth. A groan of dismay from 
Maud’s lips aroused her attention, whereupon she 
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flushed red with dismay, and stared down at her cut 
Angers with an air of shocked surprise. 

It was really too aggravating, and even placid Maud 
felt aroused to irritation, but it is difficult to upbraid an 
offender who is herself overcome with penitence, and 
who lavishes such violent reproaches upon her own head, 
as Nan now proceeded to do. 

“ Oh, mussey me, I thought they felt queer ! They 
are cut all over. Lockjaw, I suppose. I shall never be 
able to speak distinctly, and have to push all my food 
between my teeth, like poor Jane Smith. Oh, Maud, 
Maud, 1 wanted to help, and I’ve only made things worse 
than before. I always do. Do please scold and get 
cross. Don’t look so wretched. Abuse me as I 
deserve ! ” 


What’s the good ?” sighed Maud dismally. “ You 
didn’t mean to do it, and it’s done and can’t be undone. 
Come to my room and I’ll bandage your hands. I’m 
not afraid of lockjaw, but you can’t go about any longer 
like that. Then we must get a clean cloth and begin 
again.” ** 

Poor Maud ! She set her lips and went through the 
new duties without shirking or skimping, resolutely 
avoiding a look into the garden. There was no chance 
now of being able to join Ned before dinner, and as 
soon as the meal was over he would be obliged to hurry 
ofl to catch the last train. After all the longing and 
expectation, it seemed as though she were to meet with 
nothing but disappointment. 

(To be continued .) 


AUSTRIAN NEEDLEWORK. 


f he idea for the illustration accompanying these notes was 
suggested by some embroidered wall-hangings in the 
Austrian pavilion at the Paris Exhibition. The room was 
panelled, each panel being some twelve feet or so high, and 
the design was carried over from one panel to anoflier, 
fl he stems and branches were made a marked feature. 
Branches can always be made a leading motif in embroi- 


dei}, as much ingenuity can be shown in the way these are 
employed in the design. This is markedly so in such a 
plant as the wild rose, and those readers acquainted with 
the decorative work of Burne-Jones and Morris will remem¬ 
ber how skilfully the trailing stems of the wild rose are 
made use of, compelled to play their part in the general 
scheme. The great difficulty all amateur designers have 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


to overcome is to get away from nature, to show ingenuity, 
fancy, imagination in weaving the subject chosen into a 
design. There is an overmastering disposition to be too 
natural, to copy nature literally instead of merely working 
out ideas suggested by her. It is the feeblest proceeding 
in needlework to reproduce a bit of nature as faithfully as 
maybe. For one thing, the needle is a poor tool to employ 
for the purpose, not being nearly so expressive as the 
brush, for instance. Whatever may be said of the design 
here given, it can claim to be far removed from natural¬ 
ness ; yet nature is not lied about in the design ; nothing 
impossible is there. 

The Austrian example, being on a very large scale, was 
treated with great boldness, considerable use being made 
of applique. The leaves, for instance, were cut out of one 
piece, and the background worked in a dark colour. I he 
appliques , instead of being worked at the edges, were out¬ 
lined with a narrow kind of tape. This had a very striking 
appearance which it is impossible to convey in a drawing*. 
Indeed the look of needlework can never be conveyed in a 
design, consequently what is apt to seem very poor and 
tame on paper, may look quite rich and full when carried 
out. This should always be borne in mind when judging 
of a drawing for needlework, a fact I have reason to lament, 
seeing how much I have drawn for the needle. What I 
admired about the Austrian work at the Paris Exhibition 
was its simplicity and boldness. There was nothing small 
and finicking about it. The braiding, too, gave it a 
character which is such an important factor in all work 
and one so difficult to secure. This braiding was also 


used in lines, as indicated in the sketch, to suggest ground 
and sky ; in quite an ornamental way of course. The 
flowers, as will be perceived, were highly ornamental in 
character. The material was a light warm grey ribbed 
silk, and the leaves were the only dark bits in the scheme. 
Just as I took the idea from this Austrian example, so my 
readers can use my drawing to suggest an arrangement to 
them, rather than follow what I have given them. Were I 
to be carrying out the design on a large scale, I should 
certainly not be bound down by the small sketch, for many 
alterations and improvements suggest themselves during 
the progress of the work. 

The design could easily be adapted for a curtain—it is 
shown as a threefold screen in the sketch—by making the 
main stem follow the front ledge of the curtain, and the 
foliage portion would then come to the left and right. If 
the design be worked on a dark material, say a deep blue 
or green, then let the design be wrought in tones of reds, 
russets or yellows. Don’t go in for colouring it as though 
you were painting a picture, but as an arrangement of 
charming tones, harmonious as a whole and at the same 
time effective as a decorative scheme. The same remarks 
apply as to arranging a decorative scheme of colour, if 
wrought on a light material. These stems could be light 
russet brown, the leaves soft greens, and the flowers white 
or pale rose with dark russet centres. Don’t let there be 
a sudden jump between the colouring of one portion and 
another; rather let the colours slide into each other as it 
were. 

Fred Miller. 


HOW HE CAME BACK. 


CHAPTER II. 

f HE night passed slowly by. Amelia Primrose 
lay awake hearing, but not counting, the hours 
as they struck, for the past fifty years w r ere 
swallowed up, and she was again the light¬ 
hearted merry girl whom Frank loved. .She 
rose betimes. Like the wise woman she looked 
well to the ways of her household, and now 
^ indeed she felt there w r as double cause for care- 
C- fulness. With her chintz gown drawn up 

f through the pocket holes, her soft grey hair 

tucked away under a mob cap, and her sleeves 
rolled up, showing a pair of still pretty rounded arms, she 
made a comely picture of a gracious English gentlewoman. 

Every corner and cupboard must be turned out and 
scoured, every board, table, and chair must be scrubbed, 
beeswaxed, polished to distraction, though the solemn orgy 
of the spring cleaning was only just concluded—but then— 
was not Frank coming home ? 

Mistress and maid worked together indefatigably through 
the hours of the bright spring day. Miss Primrose had been 
bidden to the Rectory for a dish of tea, and when twilight 
fell she sallied forth with Eliza in attendance across the 
playing fields to the Rectory. Her pattens clattered briskly 
on the flagged path up to the door as she impressed upon 
her hand-maiden, amongst other stringent injunctions, the 
importance of seeing that John Thomas started to. fetch his 
mistress precisely as the church clock struck the quarter 
before nine. Eliza took off her hood and cloak, twitched 
her cap into place, smoothed down her over-skirt, and 
departed. 

Miss Primrose entered the parlour in a flutter of import¬ 
ance, for she was the bearer of news of great moment. 
She had timed her arrival so that she should find the rest 
of the guests already assembled. The Rector’s ruddy 
countenance beamed hospitably under his white tie-wig 
(which w r as, as usual, somewhat askew) as he came forward 
to greet her. 

“Ah, and how fares our dear friend. Miss Primrose, to¬ 
night ? ” he said genially. “ A little bird has whispered to 


me—though perhaps I am betraying a confidence even in 
saying so much—that Mistress Primrose has tidings for us.” 

Miss Primrose paused, before she took his hand, to curtsey 
deeply, as she had been taught to do fifty years before, at 
Miss Fulleylove’s School for Young Ladies in Exeter. 

“Sir,” she said, “you are not mistaken. I am the 
bearer of news—most interesting to me, and I think I may 
venture to affirm, to one or two others present. Our old 
friend, Mr. Francis Spencer, proposes returning to Sewell; 
indeed, he must be even now upon the high seas.” 

A gentle and well-bred little murmur of applause greeted 
this statement: Dr. Harkaway, Mrs. Grubble, Mr. Riddell, 
Admiral Yorke, and the Rector himself, all remembered 
well the gay debonaire lad, and presently reminiscences 
were being poured forth one against the other. Miss 
Primrose herself was so agitated that her part in the games 
suffered sadly. 

“I think,” she said tremulously, rising from the table, 
“ that if my manservant is here ” (everyone knew and spoke 
of him as John Thomas, but this was one of Miss Primrose’s 
concessions to the exigencies of gentility)—“if my man¬ 
servant has already come, I will return home at once, if the 
company, and especially our kind host, will excuse me.” 

The company expressed its willingness, tempered with 
regret, and Miss Primrose, finding that John Thomas had 
arrived, was soon equipped for her homeward walk. 

John Thomas was decidedly out of temper. He had 
timed his arrival at the Rectory so as to ensure a leisure 
half-hour or so in which to enjoy a good tumbler of egg 
noggin, and a comfortable “dish of talk” with Mrs. 
Barber, the Rector’s housekeeper, and the repository of all 
the village gossip. 

He felt very much aggrieved at being thus haled away 
from his comfortable seat in the corner of the settle. It 
had been raining again, and the path was muddy and 
slippery, while in the kennels at the side a rushing stream 
poured aw’ay. John Thomas strode forward, swinging his 
horn lantern, and Miss Primrose pattered behind, rather 
breathless between agitation and haste. Presently she 
said, “ There seem to be many people astir to-night. What 
is the reason of it ? I have seen Nancy White, and Joe 
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Cobbleigh, and Gaffer Brewer, and several others whom I 
cannot quite recognise. Where are they all going ? ” 

“ Haven’t ’ee heard, then ? Why, Miss ’Meiia, I was 
a-telling of ’ee yesterday, that Widder Davey up to Ashston 
was a-fetching home her sons’ corpses, don’t ’ee mind, 
now ? Well, to-day her’s decked ’em all out wi’ flowers, 
fine and gay, and all the world an’ ’s wife have been up to 
Ashston for to see ’em.” 

“What!” gasped Miss Primrose, horror-struck; “but 
it is a perfect scandal; such things ought not to be allowed.” 

“ Do ’ee mind, missus, where be gwine,” said John 
Thomas. “ ’Tis all dreadful dirty here. Drat they way- 
wardens ’’—as he slipped into a deeper puddle than 
usual—“ they ’m no more manner of use than a flock of silly 
ship. Do ’ee be careful, now, for ’tes as dirty a bit of roacl 
as any in parish.” 

Miss Primrose, picking her way in pattens, presently 
walked incautiously too near to the edge, caught her foot 
in a stone, stumbled, and fell into the torrent in the gutter. 
There she remained helpless for full two minutes. John 
Thomas lifted his lantern, grunted, but made no effort to 
raise her. 

“John Thomas, John Thomas,” she murmured faintly, 
“ I am waiting for'you to give me your hand. I cannot 
rise.” The servant deposited his lantern on a stone, and 
seizing his mistress by the arm, he hauled rather than lifted 
her out of the mud ; then he resumed his lantern, and eyed 
her from head to foot. 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “ of all the sights I ever did 
see—this bates ! You’m one mask of mud. Whatever be 
thinking of, Miss ’Meiia ? ” 

“John Thomas,” retorted Miss Primrose, with real 
severity, “this is more than I can stand. You and I must 
part! ’ ’ 

“Never!” ejaculated John Thomas, with decision, 
slamming the gate through which they had just passed. 

Goaded to desperation, Miss Primrose had, on more than 
one occasion, endeavoured to give her rebellious servitor 
warning, but as this formality was always received with a 
firm negative and a hasty exit from the room, it had never 
taken effect. Nor did it on this occasion either. 

As time went on and the hour of Frank’s return drew 
nearer, Miss Primrose cast about in her mind how she 
might do him further honour. No one thought it otherwise 
than natural that he should return to her house, any more 
than if Amelia had been indeed his sister. Only the 
Rector, who, as a contemporary, remembered seeing the 
two together, only he sometimes fancied that a romance 
had ended when Frank sailed away. 

Miss Primrose herself lived very simply; Eliza did all 
that she required in the house, but now her anxious mind 
pictured Frank as a great potentate, who, after the custom 
of the traditional nabob, would require much attention and 
many servants. John Thomas was gardener, groom, and 
general factotum.' He lived in the house ; in fact, he had 
married Eliza principally because it was more convenient 
to be on the spot than to have to walk a mile morning and 
evening. 

One morning towards the end of May he was engaged in 
the garden somewhat perfunctorily in “ sticking ” peas. 
Miss Primrose came out and walked down the long path 
bordered with sweet-scented flowers which discreetly veiled 
the presence of the vegetables behind them. . She regarded 
them with a critical eye. Presently she paused, and, after 
looking fixedly at some young plants, she picked her way 
between the flowers and went closer to examine the bed. 
A slight shade of annoyance crossed her placid face. 

“John Thomas,” she called, but the summons had no 
apparent effect, though he was at work not a dozen yard§ 
away. She raised her voice and repeated his name. 

“ Iss fey, Miss ’Meiia, I hear ’ee,” he said. “I’m 
a-coming so soon’s ever I can get these ’ere dratted sticks 
into ground! ” 

His mistress stood waiting while he stopped to knock the 
soil off his boots against his spade in his usual leisurely way. 

“ I am really very much annoyed,” said Miss Primrose, 
with the little air of authority she had lately assumed. 

“ Do you not remember that I specially desired you to sow 
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some beetroot here, and now I find you have put in what 
looks like mangelwurzle.” 

“ I can’t help it, Miss ’Meiia,” responded John Thomas, 
with an injured air. “ I planted beets there for sure, and 
her’s corned up like that. ’Tes so sometimes. When you 
sows one thing, ’tes t’other comes up.” 

“ I can hardly believe it can be the case,” Miss Primrose 
said; “but still I suppose you understand these things. 
However, John Thomas, I came out to speak to you on 
quite another subject. You know that Mr. Spencer is now 
in a position of great importance—in fact, he has been a 
sort of king out there. He will, of course, bring his own 
body-servant—perhaps his own suite of servants——” 

John Thomas had turned his back upon his mistress, and 
had begun to go on with his work without showing anv sums 
of intelligence. * 

“John Thomas, I wish you would listen to me,” Miss 
Primrose continued, almost petulantly. “ Indeed, I think 
it is time we had a gentleman in the house again.” 

“Talk away, Miss ’Meiia, I’m listening,” responded 
John Thomas, unabashed. 

“I was about to observe,” said his mistress, giving up 
in despair the attempt to induce outward politeness, “ that 
he will have been accustomed to a butler at least to wait 
upon him, and from this time I wish you to come indoors 
and learn to wait at meals. I will send Eliza to remind 
you at the hour.” 

John Thomas vouchsafed no reply, but Miss Primrose 
was quite accustomed to this reception of her commands, 
and went indoors to her usual occupations. 

Twelve o’clock came and Eliza was sent out to summon 
the new butler. He came into the dining-room hat in hand. 
Eliza had laid the cloth as usual, and Miss Primrose’s frugal 
repast was smoking on the table. 

“ Eliza said you wanted me, Miss ’Meiia,” he said. 

“Yes—as I explained, I wish you to learn to wait, but 
you must put down your hat and go and wash your hands, 
please.” 

John Thomas bounced out of the room and remained so 
long absent that at last Miss Primrose summoned up her 
courage to send for him again. She rang the little silver 
handbell which always stood upon the table at her right 
hand ; it was in the shape of a lady in ruff and hoop. 
Eliza appeared. 

“ Where is John Thomas ? ” inquired her mistress. 

1 don t know, Miss Amelia. I told him you wanted 
him.” 

“ Find him at once, please, and tell him I am waiting.” 

Presently John Thomas made his appearance, clean 
indeed, but far from amiable. 

“I wish you now to learn to wait, and to behave as if 
Mr. Spencer were here,” said Miss Primrose, outwardly 
brave, but inwardly trembling. “Hand me the potatoes 
with your left hand. No, no as John Thomas showed 
an unmistakable intention of passing the vegetables in his 
fingers—“take the dish—so—and "come to my left side, 
and, John Thomas, you must always be on the look-out to 
see if anyone wants anything, and be ready to hand it.” 

“ How be I to know what they wants ? ” replied the new 
butler gruffly. “I’m not ’quainted with the ways of the 
quality, nor their wants neither. Eliza, her givth me my 
victuals, but then her knowth what I want.” 

“ You will soon learn,” said Miss Primrose encouragingly. 
“Just a little practice, that is all that is necessary.” 

But there were many struggles over the matter of the 
waiting at table. John Thomas would sit down in the 
window-seat and enter upon the recital of interminable 
stories which Miss Primrose vainly strove to check. She 
made various efforts to recall him to a sense of his duties. 

“ John Thomas,” she said one day, “ the cider, please.” 

“ Just putt back your hand,” replied the butler non¬ 
chalantly ; “ ’tes close behind ’ee, Miss ’Meiia.” 

I he old servants had known their mistress all her life, 
and Eliza, her senior by a year or two, had taught her, a 
motherless child of six, to sew. They would either of them 
cheerfully have laid down their lives for her, but to abandon 
their own wills and ways was another matter entirely. 

(To be continued .) 


NEW ARRIVALS. 

(From the painting by IV. A. Menzies in the Royal Academy.) 















THREE MINSTRELS. 

By CLARA THWAITES. • 

Three minstrels wander through the earth 
Y\ ith harps of sorrow, love, and mirth ; 
They clamoured early at my gate, 

They tarry long, they linger late. 


Joy entered first; upon her tongue 
Were snatches of melodious song; 

She set my dreams to airiest tone, 

And claimed me for her very own. 

I prayed she would my minstrel be, 

And ever sing her songs to me, 

And we through sunny realms would stray, 
And fill with dreams the summer day. 

But soon a darker minstrel smote 
His harp with deeper, sadder note, 

And mournful dirges and refrains 
Filled all my world with sorrow’s strains. 

And Joy’s clear voice and tender words 
Were almost lost in those wild chords; 
While wailing discords, keen and sharp, 
Clanged from the sombre minstrel’s harp. 


But Love, the minstrel, came that way, 
And discords ceased beneath his sway ; 

He charmed the earth, and air, and skies, 
Recalling early paradise. 

Though Sorrow hath her phantom band 
Of viewless minstrels at her hand, 

Who toll, like nuns in twilight dim, 

Their mournful miserere hymn, 

Yet dominant o’er every wail 
The chords of love and joy prevail, 

And fain my untaught lips would reach 
The golden cadence of their speech. 

They echo strains for which we yearn, 

And sweet refrains which we shall learn 
When we, unlearning Sorrow’s tone, 

Have made the songs of Heaven our own. 





GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART III. 

Dec. ii, 1835.—Had a long' letter from Bessie describing 
their stay in Cheltenham. Tolerably dull for her, poor girl, 
1 am afraid. Music from morning till night. They have 
C ianchettini as a piano master, and Sapio as a sing'ing 
one, and if they do not improve, why, I should praise them 
for their ability. Bessie had had three lessons of Sapio. 
He thought more of her voice than anyone ever thought 
before. Splendid ! equal to anything ! magnificent ! and 
similar expressions of admiration were continually in his 
mouth. . She sang duetts with him which he had sung with 
Catalani, and compared their voices in ‘'Angels ever 
bright and fair” to each other. As to Bessie, all she 


could think of was, if such talent had been given her, why 
she should not make use of it, and be gaining a com¬ 
petency, instead of strumming all day and gaining com¬ 
paratively nothing. She managed through Miss Croose to 
gain an interview with Sapio, and drank tea with him at 
her house. He said he would forward her views in any 
way, and would give anything if she would sing at his 
concert next month. She is considering of it, and is 
determined to speak to Mrs. Hopton on tlie subject, which 
I hope she will do soon. I can see no objection Mrs. PL 
can have to her coming out as an amateur singer at this 
said concert. Poor dear girl ! would she be enabled to do 
so ? Doubtless the Almighty would support her through it, 
if it be His will that anything shall result from it. 
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Cianchettini likewise greatly complimented her on her voice, 
as did many persons. She thought of mama and me, who 
have always been so much against her singing in public 
and hinted that if she had only herself to consult she would 
do so and so. Oh, what a proud little mortal I once was ! 

It is, however, gone in a great degree, and, thank God! I 
see the folly of it. It has been the ruin of thousands, and 
probably will be the ruin of as many more. And what had 
1 to be proud of? Nothing, the shadow of nothing, if there 
is such a thing. Proud I was, though, and more so than 
anyone could suspect. And proud I am even now, for 
sometimes, even in this scheme, some little remains of my 
old enemy will arise and baffle all my preconcerted plans, 
of Bessie’s future greatness in her profession by intruding 
some notion of that profession’s not being suitable to a 
gentlewoman, and similar absurd surmises. I pray, 
however, that it may be kept from me, and that Bessie will 
ornament her profession instead of its lowering her. 

Dec . 25.—This is Christmas Day, and I again begin to 
write some account, in a regular way, of all events, though, 
in truth, I believe the summary way is the best, for I have 
little to say. Oh, that I could feel as I ought upon 
subjects of moment, and I would little care what I wrote. 
This very day, the anniversary of the birth of our blessed 
Redeemer, I received the Sacrament, and, I fear, added 
new sins to the list of the many I daily commit. Even in 
that most holy and blessed ordinance I once or twice, nay, 
more, felt my thoughts wandering to earth instead of 
soaring heavenward* and the recollection of dear Bessie 
and her concert stole across my mind, and interrupted my 
devotions. How cautious it is necessary to be, for to 
keep a guard over one’s very thoughts at all times and 
seasons ought to be a law with us creatures of sin. So 
wily and full of temptation is Satan that he will creep in at 
the smallest loop-hole, and take away the good and 
supplant it by placing bad where it once was ; and without 
the goodness of the Almighty and the assistance of His 
Holy Spirit we could not resist him. Oh, that I could be 
sufficiently grateful for all the mercies of the Most High, 
above all for what He did this day, in sending His only- 
begotten Son into the world to die for our sins, and to rise 
again for our justification. May He, in Whom is all 
power, help me to feel this as I ought, and teach me, by 
the help of His divine grace, to walk in the paths of 
righteousness. 

Dec. 26.—Saw Miss Hopton, who is staying a few days 
at Canon Frome. She gave me a long description of 
Bessie, confirming what had been before said. Ihought 
it quite right for her to try and gain something more 
considerable by her voice, told me that all their family, 
Mrs. Hopton included, strongly advised to sing at Sapio’s 
concert. Miss H. had a letter from Cheltenham saying 
merely that they would not tell her any news till her return, 
and adding that Bessie was gone to Bristol. I am so 
delighted at it, for it will be a most delightful opportunity 
of consulting with mama. And, at the same time, what 
happiness for both of them. Dear, thoughtful, nice Miss 
Hopton told me that she would write me an account of 
what she could gather, by the cent, which is to be at Canon 
Frome to-morrow. She dined here on Ihursday, Christmas 
eve, with her papa, and Mr. Graves. The Pooles all came 
in the evening, and we were very pleasant. The frost is 
continuing without cessation, and the pool at Canon Frome 
is entirely frozen over. We went to see the skating there, 
which was very pretty. We were wheeled about in a chair by 
the skaters, and then, boy-like, I slid with Miss Kate 
Poole. The next day we again went to Canon Frome to 
help Miss Hopton give the school children their dinner. I 
never carved so immense a piece of beef before. And I had 
it, and one of the tremendous puddings, entirely to myself, 
as only Miss H. and I carved. We lunched off the children’s 
Christmas fare. How they did eat, to be sure. Poor little 
urchins, I can hardly guess where they stowed it all. We 
took some delightful * walks and the roads are indeed 
inviting. They are dry as a piece of board. The trees 
frozen, and the icicles hanging on them are exquisite, and 
no fair lady’s ornaments ever rivalled them in beauty. The 
setting sun for the last few nights has been exquisite. The 


moulding of the receding red into the foggy-looking, frosty 
sky, and then into the hills and fields below, is surpassing 
grand. Indeed the weather altogether, in spite of the 
intense cold, is quite exhilarating. 

Jan. 1, 1836.—And this is really New Year’s Day! It 
seems to me impossible that another year should have 
passed away in time apparently so short. What have I 
done in this whole twelve months for my own real benefit, 
or that of others ? In what have I really improved ? I 
have added more sins to my manifold transgressions, and 
my heart remains as sinful as ever. Oh ! that my good 
resolutions were not so wofully broken. Oh ! that those I 
now form may not be so badly adhered. May the next 
year, if it should please the Almighty for me to see another, 
pass in peace and happiness, not only of this world, but of 
that which is to come. How many blessings have I expe¬ 
rienced from the Divine hand, unthanked for, and 
unthought of! What ungrateful creatures we are. Were 
an earthly being to bestow but one third part of such 
benefits, our lives would be devoted to him, and nothing 
would be too considerable, too hard, for us to perform in 
return. Would that I could, in such a manner, give my¬ 
self up to Him Who made me, preserved me, and finally 
died for my salvation. How astonishing it seems that the 
very recollection of such blessings does not make us 
“Give up all and follow Him/’ Instead of which, before 
the morrow is over, my sinful inclinations will again lead 
me to error, and I shall be again wrapped up in the 
concerns of this world. Oh, may the God of all mercy 
assist me and guard me by His Holy Spirit from all kinds 
of evil, for of myself I know that I can do nothing. 

Jan. 3.—The events of the last week have been, 1st, the 
certainty of Bessie’s singing at Sapio’s concert. She went 
to Bristol to see mama, and it was finally settled there. 

I had a very short note from her the night of her arrival at 
Cheltenham, merely mentioning the circumstance, without 
further particulars. She also said she had seen Annie 
Watson there, and that mama and all were quite well. I am 
longing to hear more, but she had not time. Caroline told 
Dodo in her note that she is to sing the famous duet with 
Sapio, one that he sang, from La Vestale , with Mme. 
Catalani, “Angels ever bright and fair,” and “They bid 
me forget thee.” What would I not give to go and heat¬ 
her, but I fear I have not much chance. I do not think I 
should mind the expense of coach, if it were not too 
ridiculous. Mrs. Hopton told her that she would not part 
with her, for it was for herself she liked her, not for her 
voice. 

Jan. 17.—Oh, what a week of adventures has this been ! 

I can hardly believe myself when I view all the events of it. 

I will, however, try to bring them in succession before me, 
and write a connected narrative. I got a note from Bessie, 
saying that Mrs. Hopton did not approve of my going to 
the concert, fearing my agitating her. She, however, 
entreated me to come. I wrote a letter to say I would 
manage it somehow or other, not in the least knowing the 
way, as Mr. and Mrs. H. were going to Weston. Last 
Sunday I wrote it, and Monday morning, in the midst of 
deep snow, up walked Mr. Richard Poole to say he should 
be happy to drive me to the concert. Oh, the delight of 
such an announcement. It seems that Miss Poole had 
returned quite sorry for me, and had mentioned it, when 
Mr. Poole said, “ She shall have my gig, and Richard can 
drive her,” and this being followed up, to the concert we 
went. We started about half-past ten, lunched on the 
road, and arrived at Cheltenham about five. I forgot that 
Mrs. Hopton had revoked her hard decree, and had invited 
me on condition that I should not see Bess till it was all 
over. We had a very agreeable journey, though it did rain 
part of the way. Arrived at Mrs. Hopton’s, 1 saw her and 
the Miss H.’s, and heard all accounts, after which I 
dressed. Mr., Mrs., seven Miss Hoptons, two Miss and 
Mr. J. Hopton from Kemerton, two Miss and two Mr. 
Pooles, the rest having gone with the Kemerton party, 
Mr. Graves, and myself, making in all eighteen, went to 
the concert. Mr. Sapio called for Bess after we were gone. 
The performers were all very w r ell in their way, but I could 
not give any great attention till the primary attraction 
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came? upon the tafiis. She wore a white book-muslin over 
white silk, satin shoes, and a very pretty gold wreath in 
her hair, and well, very well, she looked. She came for¬ 
ward with Sapio to sing her first duet, her heart, she said 
jumping into her mouth, but not very much frightened. I 
suppose I felt as everyone else would do on such' an 
occasion, but I can scarcely analyse my feelings. A 
strange inclination to cry, and a wish to restrain it, a 
stranger beating at the heart and stoppage in the throat, 
in short, all kinds of feelings, which I got great credit for- 
repressing so well. I was, from the first two notes, sure of 
her, ,as she soon gained her voice. She sang it exquisitely, 
and was clapped loudly. The second thing she sung was’ 
“ rhe y Bid Me Forget Thee/’ so beautifully that there 
was an universal encore. The second time was better than 
the first. Again, “Angels ever Bright and Fair” was 
lovely beyond measure. They half encored her again, but 
thought it too much for her and stopped. She was so 
completely carried away by the novelty of the accompani¬ 
ment that she actually lost her place, and recovered herself 
by only missing a bar. Such a brilliant debut I scarcely 
ever heard of, and such is the universal opinion. 

We were greatly amused by hearing the remarks of a 
French party behind us, who were apparently good judges 
of music. “ File demeure dans une famille distingu6e, a 
ce qu on me dit; elle n a jamais chante hors de son salon 
avant, et n’a re^u de lemons que trois mois, c’est a dire 
de Sapio. Si elle fait ceci en si peu de temps, que fera-t-elle 
dans des annees ? Comme elle le sent! C’est magnifique, 
superbe. C’est un vrai ange in singing “Angels ever 
Bright and Fair.” Such were the general opinions, by 
what we have since heard, of the whole room. As to the 
musical part of the society, it was beyond belief all that 
they said. Sir George Smart declared her wonderful, said 
he would not yet say she was perfection, but she would be ; 
that she was a very nice girl; that, though he was now 
retiring from the profession, he would do anything he 
possibly could for her; and that he never saw anyone 
promise so much. Machin, the great bass singer, said as 
much. that tor years he had not heard anyone sino- 
“Angels” at all like her; that there was no one now 
Sln gmg comparable; and finally begged her to sing at his 
concert at Birmingham, in rooms that would hold more 
than three thousand people ; that her voice would more 
than fill it. She was told by others that she stood well, 
that her Appearance was in her favour, that—in short, so 
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many, that any other girl’s head would have been turned 
She considers it, however, in the right light—as a crtf \ and 
nothing to be proud of. Puffs were in the paper, and very 
flowing ones. The editor heard her rehearse, and another 
editor who was at the grand rehearsal declared himself 
struck dumb, so I expect plenty of paper paragraphs in 
praise. 

March 31.—I have just received a letter from dear 
Bessie enclosing one from mama. Such events as have been 
happening to the former have raised a torrent of emotions in 
my heart. 1 he soiree went off well, and she sang well. Mr 
Whitman, the manager of the Worcester Music Festival 
vent to heai her, and was charmed with her voice After 
having praised it highly, he said London was the place 
and it she went there for the season he could promise her 
an engagement. There she has now determined to go in 
the end of Aprd, under Sir George Smart, who, God «-rant 
may become her friend. She is to pay him two guineas for 
three lessons, and how the money is to be raised I cannot 
tell. Mr. Whitman advised a concert at Worcester which 
she is actually going to give next Wednesday. I am 
almost afraid to trust myself with the hope of its being a 
very' good one, for she knows no one there, nor is she 
known, but as yet it promises well. It may at least assist 
her in her London expedition. I have written to Annie 
\\ atson to know whether she can board with her or not 
and hope I shall soon have an answer. Mama’s letter 
was enclosed in hers, and contained rather unpleasant 
news. She was suffering in bed from influenza, but wrote 
in good spirits. She intends letting the house to Mr. 
Brown, and will, I suppose, go to Uncle James, who was 
down to see her the other day, took her to Burleigh, where 
she spent the day, and all were kind as ever. What she 
wi 1 do if dear Bessey does not get on in her profession God 
only knows, for I cannot save much for her, and besides 
the twenty pounds a year for the house she has nothing. 
Oh, may a merciful Creator, who has promised “that He 
would never see the seed of the righteous beggino- their 
bread,” grant that the children of him who is now an 
angel in heaven may be preserved, and enabled to keep 
their beloved mother from want. His hand is indeed 
conspicuous through all our goings and doings as yet 
lor everything in Bess’s life has seemed but a train of 
ci 1 eumstances leading on to this end to which she is 
attaining. 

[To be continued .) 
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A CONI RAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


PART II. 

’ Limburg -on- the -Lahn the 
rock rises up partly from the 
river and partly from a 
meadow base, the enclosing 
walls have disappeared, but 
the rock itself is crowned by 
a fine cathedral and castle. 
The cathedral soars aloft into 
the air, with seven spires, over¬ 
looking to the north a rocky 
precipice rising sheer out of 
. . . the river, and on the south 

dominating the quaint old town. The buildings rise one 
above the other, and, with the exception of one or two 
modern structures, which fortunately cannot be seen from 
the river, the whole forms a lovely group in which nature 
and art have joined forces to produce a picture of remark¬ 
able beauty. How often are such chances ruined by that 
thoughtlessness which never attempts to suit buildings to 
a site made by nature so attractive ! 


As an example of the kind of thing which the modern 
builder can accomplish, a very talented Scotch architect 
in his work upon modern house architecture tells us of a 
case in Edinburgh in which a builder, erecting two rows of 
houses facing one another in a street, found his buildings 
brought to a stop by a great precipice commandinga 
magnificent prospect. It never suggested itself to'him that 
by turning the two last houses at right angles, their windows 
would command this fine view. No, he just went on as 
before and stopped the terraces with the usual chimnev- 
breast and blank wall. 

The officers’ quarters at Edinburgh Castle are as bad ; it 
is sad to see such a magnificent site sacrificed to such a 
hideous building; it is true it was erected some eighty 
years back, when art was at its lowest point, and thino-s 
were as bad in England as in Scotland. 

There can be no doubt that the extreme dulness which is 
such a marked feature about the suburbs of our modern 
tow-ns is to a very large extent to be traced to this utter 
inability of builders to make their structures assimilate 
themselves to their surroundings and natural objects which 
envnon them. Many of the London suburbs were so 
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favoured by nature that a very moderate amount of judg¬ 
ment would have rendered them remarkably attractive ; yet 
how thoroughly unattractive they have been rendered! 
Why, for instance, should Notting Hill, Kilburn, West 
Hampstead, Kentish Town, Camden Town, Kensal Town, 
Somers Town, etc., etc., be ugly places ? We can remember 
most of them before they were built over, and several of 
these districts'were extremely pretty and attractive. Pro¬ 
bably our surveyors could tell us something about this. 
We should like to ask these gentlemen why, in laying out 
new estates, do they go out of the way to get the greatest 
possible number of acute angles and triangles ? Looking 
• out of the window here, the writer can count two triangles 
and six acute angles. Most of these spaces are not yet 
built over, and in others the houses are awkwardly placed. 

All this, of course, comes about because our surveyors 
will never plan a curved road, and it is, we suppose," for 
the same reason that in hilly places the roads are carried 
straight across the hills, although it is obvious to everyone 
that the rises and falls are too s'teep to allow of omnibus or 
carriage traffic. An omnibus driver was saying to the 
writer a few days back, “ The gentleman who planned these 
roads did not know what sort of hannimal an oss was! 
Why, these roads is only fit for Halpine mules ! ” 

Now, the old cart-tracks and footpaths were far better 
planned, and in some places their lines have been preserved 
as the sites of back streets, mews, etc. Another source of 
the disfigurement of our London suburbs is the unnecessary 
and wanton destruction of trees. There is a kind of idea in 
the surveyor’s or builder’s mind that when an estate is to 
be laid out it is necessary “ to clear it,” that is, to cut down 
and root up all the trees. Now, why should this be done ? 
Looking from the windows, the writer can see a road with 
a blank space on one side. Twenty years ago a double row 
of elms stood on this space ; but not a single brick of building 
has been set up on their site, which is now little better 
than a waste ! Why could not the trees have been left 
until now ? 

There is a district near at hand which twenty-five years 
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back was covered 
with market gar¬ 
dens. They were all 
done away with, and 
until some five years 
back the place was 
“a howling* wilder¬ 
ness.” 

Yet we are sup¬ 
posed to believe that 
all these operations 
are practical and 
economical, but in 
this case at least 
£20,000 must have 
been lost in rent 
alone, and all for no 
conceivable reason 
that we could ever 
discover. We want 
to know why all the 
timber should be 
destroyed when an officers’ quarters, Edinburgh 
estate is set out, in- CASTLE, 

stead of the timber 

being kept standing at least until it is found to prevent the 
proposed development of the property; that this can be 
done is distinctly shown by Bedford Park. 

Of course, directly the builders get hold of a district they 
have built over, it is at once called “a park.” In this 
locality everything is a “ Park,” or a “Grove,” or an 
‘ ‘ Avenue. ’ ’ It had plenty of trees when it was simply called 
“fields,” but directly it bloomed with lamp-posts and the 
trees were cut down, it was dubbed a “park.” It seems 
that “ roads ” and “ streets ” are far too vulgar for our 
suburban tastes ; we must have something to remind us 
of the stately demesnes surrounding the houses of our 
ancestors. 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

“There, mother, everything is packed now, and I feel 
ten years older at least,” observed Margaret dolefully, 
as she turned the key in the lock of her modest 
trunk. 

“ Nonsense, child. Go* and write your labels and 
bring the gum-bottle upstairs, it’s in the left-hand 
corner of the kitchen-closet; and ask Rob if he called 
at the station ; and look at the clock while you are 
downstairs, and if it’s near tea-time just tell Lily-” 

“Oh, mother,” Margaret interrupted with a laugh, 
“don’t issue any more orders or my head won’t hold 
them. What has Lily to do ? Set the table ? All 
right.” 

She ran lightly, but with an unusually sober face, 
downstairs and into the parlour where Rob stood at the 


window, looking sulkily at the dreary prospect outside, 
drumming with his sturdy fingers on the window-pane. ’ 

“ Rob, dear, did you call at the station ? ” asked his 
sister on entering. 

“ Yes, I did,” the boy answered gruffly, without 
turning his head. 

“Thank you, old fellow,” Margaret answered lovingly, 
knowing full well that the gruff tone was adopted in order 
to hide certain emotions considered derogatory to the 
dignity of a British schoolboy. She laid an arm about his 
shoulders and stood for a few seconds quietly beside him. 

“Lovely view, isn’t it, Robin?” she said presently* 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes. “ I don’t think we 
have ever properly appreciated it.” 

Rob shook himself free from the encircling arm and 
marched to the fire-place, looking the very essence of 
bad humour. 
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“ Old fellow, don’t be cross,” Margaret said plead¬ 
ingly; “ it’s our last day together ; let us be as jolly as 
we can.” 

“ I’m not cross,” snapped Rob. 

“ Then I don’t know what you look like when you are 
cross, dear.” 

“ You seem pretty cheerful,” remarked Rob, in what 
was meant to be a cuttingly sarcastic tone. 

“ Should yOu like me to go about with a face a foot 
and a half long and my mouth pulled d6wn at the 
corners, then ? ” cried Margaret, with a sudden flash of 
temper. “ I’m doing my very best to be cheerful, but 
my heroism is not appreciated, I see,” she wound up 
with an attempt at a laugh. “ Where’s Lily ? ” she went 
on, as Rob vouchsafed no answer. 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Oh, do rout her out, please, and tell her to lay the 
cloth, and—oh, dear, whatever did I come downstairs 
for ? Rob, old boy, can’t you help me ? Mother’s 
waiting upstairs for whatever it is, and I can’t remember 
in the least! ” 

“Just like you, Maggie,” cried Rob, bursting into a 
hearty laugh at Margaret’s dismayed face. “ Poor old 
ladv, I’m afraid you’re in for it. Was it a cup of tea, do 
you think, or a shovelful of coals, or the family Bible, 
or-” But before Rob could continue the enumera¬ 

tion, a voice from upstairs called in prolonged tones— 

“ Mar—garet, have you not got those labels written 
yet ? ” 

“ Labels! ” cried Margaret, making a rush for the 
ink. “ Gum, Rob darling, quick ; kitchen-closet, in the 
corner ; run up to mother, say I’m coming in a second ! 
Oh, where shall I find some paper ? ” 

Rob hurried off dutifully to perform his sister’s behests, 
while she herself settled down with a sigh to write the 
labels, which, she remarked to herself, was almost as 
bad as signing one’s own death-warrant. 

By-and-by all the members of the family gathered 
round the tea-table. Lily remarked comfortably that it 
was “ the last meal but two ” which Margaret was to 
enjoy in the old home for some time. Mr. Hetherton 
and the boys were silent. Margaret, true to her self¬ 
given promise of being cheerful, made various efforts to 
enliven the company, while Mrs. Hetherton effectually 
prevented anyone from forgetting that the family circle 
was soon to be broken into by directing a fire of anxious 
questions at Margaret, something in this fashion. 

“ Margaret dear, did you put your goloshes in ? 
Have you got your keys safe ? Margaret, you’ve packed 
your cloak, and you want to travel in it,” etc., etc. 

“If you don’t mind, mother, I think I shall just run 
down to say good-bye to Mrs. Sutherland and Dr. Mil- 
worth now, before it grows any darker.” 

“ Very well, dear; wrap up well; it is chilly.” 

Mrs. Sutherland, in her old-fashioned silk dress and 
her crisp muslin cap, was sitting placidly knitting as 
Margaret was ushered into the cosy little parlour. The 
bright firelight shone on the old lady’s soft white hair, 
her gentle, thoughtful face, and on the slender fingers 
plying the needles so deftly. She made one of the 
sweetest homelike pictures as she sat there, with the 
collie Jess at her feet dozing on the warm hearthrug. 
On the table tea was laid for someone—slices of Mrs. 
Sutherland’s own beautiful, spongy bread with a liberal 
coating of creamy-yellow butter, a glass dish full of 
Dundee marmalade, and a pile of delicately-browned 
squares of “ girdle ” cake, a favourite delicacy of the 
doctor’s. 

“ How very cosy you look, Mrs. Sutherland! ” exclaimed 
Margaret as she tripped in and greeted the old lady. 


Own Paper. 

“Yes, honey, I am pretty cosy, but I’d be none the 
worse of a bit company. Can you stay a while ? ” 

“ Well, mother didn’t want me to stay very long, but 
as I came to say good-bye, I must wait till Dr. Milworth 
comes in. He won’t be very long, will he ? ” 

“ I hope not, honey, but one can’t always know, you 
see. Sit down, though ; take off your hat and things 
and warm your hands. You’ll have had tea ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” Margaret replied, as she laid her 
outdoor things on the sofa, then knelt down to warm 
her hands at the inviting fire. As she knelt there the 
smiles died away from her face gradually, and her eyes 
grew sober and even sad in expression. She did not 
feel so much obliged to be cheerful here, and, besides, 
she was longing to give’ some vent to that dreadful 
feeling of home-sickness which sometimes seizes us 
even before leaving home. 

“ It has come at last, Mrs. Sutherland,” she said 
presently, looking up at the old lady, who, though still 
briskly clicking her needles, had yet had her kind, 
observant eyes fixed on her young friend’s face. 

“ Yes, dear, it has come at last,” she repeated, 
and yet in the mere repetition of her own words 
in those sweet tones Margaret seemed to find some 
comfort. 

“ But it is better that I should go,” she went on, 
rather drearily. 

“ Yes, honey, it is better,”- the old lady repeated 
again, and, letting her knitting drop on her lap, she 
passed her thin hand gently over Margaret’s glossy 
locks. 

“ And who knows but you may be very happy 
there,” she went on coaxingly, “ and not want to come 
home again, more especially if you lose your heart to 
someone out yonder,” she concluded with a smile, and 
with an interrogative, “ eh, honey ?” 

Margaret laughed. 

“ I’ve been thinking I’ll marry a prince, Mrs. Suther¬ 
land ! ” she exclaimed, with all her old gaiety. 

“ Nay, then ! ” said Mrs. Sutherland, using her own 
odd little expression of astonishment, “ I’m thinking 
you’re a bit ambitious.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t on account of the rank, Airs. Sutherland. 
Let me explain to you properly. I was reading the 
other day about the dearest little principality on the 
Rhine, not much larger than an ordinary estate, but 
wonderfully fertile, and in such a beautiful situation, 
with the little castle overlooking the river and the vine- 
clad hills. And the people are all so primitive, and 
they seem to have all the virtues under the sun, so I just 
thought how nice it would be to be mistress of that 
sweet little castle on the hill, and not to be a poor little 
governess any longer, but to have plenty of leisure for 
my books, painting, music, and everything. Harold 
should have the very best masters of music in all Ger¬ 
many, and the very best violin ; Rob, dear old boy, 
should become a naval officer or whatever he liked, and 
spend all his holidays with me ; and father and mother 
should have their own rooms in the little castle and 
come whenever they liked. There, isn’t that a nice 
plan ? ” 

“And the husband, honey ? ” asked the old lady with 
a smile, half-puzzled, half-amused. Margaret laughed 
merrily as she settled herself more comfortably on the 
hearth-rug and laid the collie’s head on her lap. 

“ Oh, the prince will be everything that’s nice. He 
must have a good heart, first" of all,” the girl said 
reflectively, nursing her chin in her hand, “and no lack 
of brain-power,” she went on gravely, but with an 
evident air of enjoyment; “and fairly good-looking he 
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must be, too, although I should think less of that than 
of the other qualifications.” 

Mrs. Sutherland laughed in her pretty, purring way. 

“ Ah, lassie, you're heart-whole yet, anyone can hear. 
Hark, there’s the doctor.” 

A few moments later Dr. Milworth walked into the 
room. 

“ We’ve got a visitor, Paul,” said Mrs. Sutherland, 
looking up with a smile. 

“So I see,” the doctor answered, as he took Mar¬ 
garet’s hand and grasped it warmly. It was pleasing to 
him to see her standing there by his fireside, looking so 
much at home, and yet at the same time he felt a pang 
of sorrow, for he knew she had come to say good-bye. 

“ So this is a farewell visit ? ” he asked, holding her 
hand awhile in his own. 

“Yes, Dr. Milworth.” 

His tone had been so sympathetic that Margaret felt 
her own cheerfulness ebb away, and her sensitive lips 
quivered as she answered. 

“ Have you had tea ? ” the doctor asked rather 
abruptly. He could not bear to see Margaret in dis¬ 
tress ; any sign of emotion in her unnerved him, so he 
made haste to change the subject of conversation. 

“ Yes, I have had tea,” she answered. 

“ But you will drink another cup with me,” the doctor 
went on, smiling, as he pulled the bell, “ and eat a 
square of Aunt Bessie’s girdle-cake—no one can resist 
that.” 

In answer to the bell the maid brought in the old- 
fashioned tea-pot, with its running pattern of purple 
flowers and green and gold leaves, and placed it on the 
table, adding another cup and plate at Aunt Bessie’s 
command. 

“ May I press you to take another cup of tea and to 
eat a piece of Aunt Bessie’s girdle-cake?” said the 
doctor, smiling, to the old lady. Aunt Bessie shook 
her head. 

“No, honey,” she answered ; “I had my tea an hour 
ago, thank you.” 

“ Come, Margaret,” said the doctor, touching her 
lightly on the shoulder, “you will sit at the head of the 
table instead of Aunt Bessie.” 

He was glad that Mrs. Sutherland had had her tea an 
hour ago. He wanted to see that dainty, girlish figure 
at the head of the table as though it were by right her 
place ; it was a little play he was arranging for himself, 
and it was none the less successful that Margaret was 
wholly unconscious of the part she was supposed to 
perform. She sat down, poured out tea and handed the 
doctor his cup, little suspecting that he was thinking, 
with his eyes fixed on her sweet, serious face, “This is 
how it would be if she were my wife ; let me enjoy the 
semblance, for who knows who may have the reality ? ” 

“ Margaret has been telling me her plans for the 
future, Paul,” put in Aunt Bessie, in a pause of the 
conversation. 

“And what arc they?” Paul asked, looking up, 
interested. 

“ She means to marry a German prince,” said the old 
lady, with sly enjoyment. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Sutherland, that is too bad of you,” cried 
Margaret, “ to tell Dr. Milworth all that nonsence ! ” 

“ This is a new departure,” said the doctor drily; “is 
it desperation, Margaret ? Do you want to escape the 
ills you have bv flying to others that you know not of ? ” 

“ I am afraid that was the idea, Dr. Milworth,” 
Margaret answered, with an unembarrassed laugh ; 
“ wasn’t it ignoble ? ” 

The doctor smiled. 
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“ But why fix upon a prince ? ” he asked curiously. 
“ I thought you had but scant reverence for titles ; it 
doesn’t seem to fit in with your character at all,” he 
concluded musingly. 

“ Oh, please don’t let us discuss my prince,” said 
Margaret pleadingly; “ you are taking it so much in 
earnest, Dr. Milworth.” 

The girl began to feel half ashamed of her castle in 
the air. 

“ Very well, we will talk of something else,” said the 
doctor kindly, as he passed in his cup to be refilled. 
When the cosy meal was finished Margaret rose, saying 
she must hurry home again, and hastened to put on her 
things. 

“ If anyone comes for me, Aunt Bessie,” said Dr. 
Milworth, with his hand on the knob of the door, “ you 
know I shall be back in a short time.” 

“ Please don’t trouble to come with me, Dr. Mil- 
worth,” said Margaret, going a step or two towards 
him. “ I am sure you are quite tired enough with your 
rounds.” 

“ Don’t trouble to protest, Margaret,” Dr. Milworth 
answered, looking at her benignly through his glasses, 
“for I mean to go with you, and my ‘ rounds’ are not 
so extensive as to incapacitate me for taking—my little 
friend home on a dark night.” 

Soon they were out in the quiet street, through which 
the chill wind whistled drearily. 

“Are you warm enough?” asked the doctor, and 
when Margaret had answered reassuringly in the affirma¬ 
tive, they walked on together for some time in silence. 
The distance between the two homes was not great, and 
Dr. Milworth sighed inwardly as they neared Cromwell 
Road. 

“ Well, Margaret,” he said at length, in quiet, cheerful 
tones, “ you are setting forth into the world, and I can 
only hope that you may not find it a very rough place.” 

Then he hesitated, and laughed inwardly with some 
bitterness. These paternal commonplaces were not 
what he wanted to say. 

“ I hope you will be very happy,” he went on hur¬ 
riedly, almost abruptly; then with a slight laugh, 
“Exercise your philosophy if you are not, poor little 
girl.” 

“ I shall try,” was the answer, in rather a doleful tone. 
“ Philosophy is so easy when one doesn’t need it; don’t 
you find it so, Dr. Milworth ? ” 

“ Most people do, I believe,” said the doctor solemnly. 
Margaret was not sure but he was laughing at her, and 
she flushed. She was sensitive to a fault where her 
girlish dignity was concerned. 

“ Well, here we are,” said the doctor, as they stopped 
before No. 17. 

“ Won’t you come in ? ” asked Margaret hospitably. 

“ No, thank you ; I shall say good-bye to you now.” 

At least he would have no spectators of the parting 
with his unconscious beloved. Margaret held out her 
hand in silence ; she was surprised to find how sad she 
felt at parting “ even with Dr. Milworth.” The doctor 
took her hand in both his and pressed it warmly. 

“ Good-bye, dear ; do not forget us all.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Milworth, how could I ?” 

Of course he said that he did not think she was 
capable of such a thing, thus calmly contradicting him¬ 
self, as most of us do at times ; then they said good-bye 
once more, shook hands again, and Margaret skipped 
into the house as Rob answered the door. The lonely 
lover outside heard her laugh merrily as it closed, and 
sighed as he turned away. 

(To be continued .) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

SPURGE.—Your question is practically identical with that of ONLY 
Twenty-four. We have no special bone-forming nor flesh¬ 
forming foods, nor have we any hair-forming foods. You can do 
absolutely nothing to relieve your trouble, and the best advice that 
can be given to you is to recommend you to try to forget .all about 
your grievance, and, above all, not to attempt to relieve it, foi all 
measures will prove useless, and will be expensive and probably 
harmful. 

AIGRETTE. —You have no complaint whatever to make against the 
surgeon. The only person to blame is yourself for not taking his 
advice in the first instance. You cannot blame a surgeon for failing, 
when you will not consent to an operation until the disease has 
advanced so far that a perfectly successful result is almost out of the 
question. ..... 

Nancy.— It is not easy to alter the colour of the hair without injuring 
it. There are many preparations which will darken the shade of the 
hair, but nothing that will lighten it without actually bleaching is 
known. You had far better not attempt to change the colour of your 
hair. The hair very frequently changes its colour, usually growing 
darker as life advances. 

URICA.— See our answer to ETHEL. There arc several forms of spinal 
curvature which differ greatly from each other, both in their causes 
and in the deformity they produce. The variety about which ETHEL 
sought our advice is perhaps the commonest. The next commonest 
variety is lateral curvature. In this condition the spine is.twisted and 
contorted, but the bones arc not eaten away, and there is not much 
shortening nor collapse of the spine. T-he curvature here is more in 
the lateral direction, and one shoulder usually drops lower than the 
other. One side of the chest may project as a hump, but there is no 
hump-back. Lateral curvature is usually due to mechanical causes 
acting in debilitated states. It is never due to tuberculosis. It is very 
common in girls, in whom it usually commences at the “ tomboy age. 
Lolling about on sofas, sedentary occupations, lack of exercise, etc., 
commonly cause lateral curvature. The proper treatment for this 
complaint is carefully regulated gymnastic exercises, and suchlike 
measures. It is a much less serious disease than the dorsal curvature, 
but it may produce extreme deformity. It can usually be improved to 
a great extent if treated early. 

SINGING. —It is not easy to say at once what is the real nature ot vour 
trouble. Is it one of the “ occupation neuroses,” such as writer’s 
cramp, or is it a specialised variety of nervousness ? This is an 
important question to decide, for though the two conditions aie 
probably essentially the same, they differ greatly in their history and 
their outlook. The question is an exceedingly difficult one to answer. 
The absence of pain in the arms, the “numbness” of the ears, and 
termination by severe headache, certainly suggest nervousness—and 
these symptoms are not unlike migraine, an ailment allied to nervous¬ 
ness. But then again you tell us nothing about nervousness when not 
playing, and the fact that these symptoms only occur during violin- 
playing strongly point to an occupation neurosis—suggest that the 
violin-playing - was the cause of your trouble. Under these, circum¬ 
stances, it is difficult for us to give you any suggestion for relief, with¬ 
out further details about the general condition of your nervous system. 
Perhaps if you send us a fuller account of your trouble we may be able 
to help you. In the meanwhile, read the article on “ Blushing and 
Nervousness ” that we published some months back. 

PRIMROSE. —You cannot cure a double chin. Y ou do not know whether 
you will be stout or thin in three years’ time, nor can you tell whether 
you will have a double chin then. 

Daisy.—I n all probability the spots are warts. Warts as a rule do not 
irritate. You will find the treatment for warts in many of the answers 
to correspondents who have asked us the same question. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PEGGY Pickle.—W e arc glad you were so much pleased with your 
certificate. The term “ fiddle f ’ is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 

fidhele. It also finds its origin in the Latin fidicula (diminutive ot 
fidcs), a stringed instrument, or L. Latin vidula, musical instrument. 

’Fiddle is a term usually applied to a small cheap violin, otherwise 
called a “kit,” such as employed by dancing masters or used by 
strolling musicians at fairs. Dickens says, “Prince lurveydrop then 
tinkled the strings of his kit with his fingers, and the young ladies 
stood up to dance.” The term “ violin ” is applied to an instrument of 
a superior character. You would never see on the programme ol a 
good concert that one of our best performers was going to play on a 
“ fiddle,” nor on a “ kit.” There are also varieties of this instrument, 
as the “ viol ” and the “ viola.” The name “ viol ” is now applied as 
a general term to designate instruments of the violin kind, as “tenor- 
viol,” “ bass-viol,” “ violoncello,” etc. 

SIDNEY. —The Gnostics did not constitute any distinct heretical church, 
but were to be found scattered here and there. Dr. Farquhar Hook, 
who derives his information from Epiphanius and Iremeus and others, 
describes their heresy as consisting in their denial of the fundamental 
truth that “ the Word was made Flesh,” and that Christ was not 
“ born of the Virgin Mary,” for that He only had a body in appearance*, 
and consequently that He did not suffer in reality. They also held 
that the prophecies of the Old Testament came from different gods, 
and what seemed favourable to their views they accepted as coining 
from “ the Spirit of Truth,” and the rest to the Spirit of the World. 
The Epistles of Timothy they rejected as condemnatory of them ; but 
the majority of them rejected “ the law and the prophets ”—in fact, 
they placed themselves in the position of Supreme J udge and Law¬ 
giver, and constituted themselves the unerring arbitrators of the truth. 
They also denied the doctrine of the Resurrection and the Judgment 
to come, and moreover maintained that all who held different tenets 
would return into the world in the form of swine and suchlike animals. 
Their lives were as corrupt as their dogmas were unsound, and it has 
been thought that the Epistle of St. Jude was specially directed against 
them. The Gnostics accepted several apocryphal books, i.e., “dhe 
Gospel of St. Philip,The Revelations of Adam,” “ The Gospel of 
Perfection,” “ The Book of the Prophet Bareabas,” etc. 

DARLING Mabel. —There is no ground for believing that a wrong 
date is given in history for the day on which Charles II. was concealed 
in the oak. Even supposing it had been in May, the coming into leaf 
of the oak varies much, according to the character of the different 
seasons—a sort of competition appearing to exist between the 
respective forwardness of the oak and the ash, on which, the Wise-folk 
prophesy the coming of fine weather or the reverse, with how much 
reason we are unable to decide. But you seem to have made some 
confusion between the hiding in the oak at Boscobel, which took place 
in the leafy month of September (the Battle of Worcester taking place 
on the 3rd, 1651), and the date of the return of the King to England 
on his birthday, May 29th, when the Royalists displayed the branch 
of oak in commemoration of his^rcservation from liis enemies in th.it 

tree. / . . . 

Opal. —According to ancient theories and superstitions, certain precious 
and semi-precious stones were credited with good or bad properties. 
By the ancients opals were thought to bestow every possible good, and 
in the Middle Ages, as well as the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, this view was held; but, as Streeter says, by a strange freak 
of fashion it was foolishly, and without precedent, charged with 
bringing ill-luck. No statistics appear to be adduced to give colour 
to such an absurd fancy. Only Sir W. Scott, in his A ?me of 
Gcierstcin , appears to have suggested such an idea. It is a favourite 
stone of Her Majesty’s, who lias given sets of it to her daughters 
as wedding-presents. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 


Moonless, and with no light of wandering stars 
But Night’s mysterious mantle o’er the hills, 

And all the winds let loose among the pines 
Lulling the land to sleep—no other sound, 

Save where the foaming breakers toss and roar, 
As if a legion souls surged from their doom 
1 o tell the secrets of their prison house! 


Dawn brings tlie orchestral winds’ low symphony 
From spirit-harps, and strings invisible, 

And pipes that Grecian shepherds used to play 
In the old classic groves of Arcadie ! 

Soft pastorals, in these un-poetic days, 

Ye only come in Night’s black-braided breath 
To mind us that the world is growing old ! 












































HOW HE CAME BACK. 



CHAPTER III. 

o the days passed. June came, 
and any day now might see 
Frank’s return. It was on Mid¬ 
summer’s Day, 1755, that he had 
left, and as the 2^.th of June ap¬ 
proached Miss Primrose counted 
the hours. The 23rd came. Eliza, 
surprised not to see her mistress 
down and out among her flowers 
at six o’clock as usual, went to 
her room an hour later,-and found 
her speechless and helpless—only 
her eyes looked alive, and they 
seemed to plead dumbly for 
assistance. 

Dr. Harkaway came, shook his 
head, talked sagely of a suffusion of 
blood to the brain, and cupped her 
heavily. The hours dragged slowly 
by; Eliza, heartbroken, never left her 
mistress’s side. John Thomas creaked 
in clumsily on tip-toe and looked at her, 
the tears running down his furrowed 
cheeks. 

“ Oh, Miss ’Melia, Miss ’Melia ! ” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

“ Do ’ee know how us loves ’ee ? Mr. Frank’s coming 
home. Don’t ’ee go for to leave us now, don’t ’ee.” 

Dr. Harkaway came in at intervals during the day. 
Late in the evening he said he feared she would never 
recover consciousness, though she might linger for some 
days yet. 

“ She may live to see Mr. Spencer,” he said to Eliza at 
the door of her room, “though I doubt whether she would 
know him,” and the pitiful dumb eyes strained at the sound 
of his words. 

Eliza took up her post by the bedside for her night vigil. 
The rushlight in the quaint old stand, a sort of tall canister 
pierced in the side with round holes, flickered unsteadily as 
the night breeze wandered in at the open window. It cast 
strange round spots of light upon the ceiling and walls, and 
queer wavering shadows seemed to spring from the floor 
and run up to the ceiling. 

It was a clear night, with a glorious full moon just rising 
above the hill. A great spray of roses swung across the 
disc, silhouetted sharply against the brightness. It swayed 
against the open window, and the scent of the flowers flowed 
into the room. 

Miss Primrose lay, as she had done all day, motionless. 
Her eyes were turned ever towards the door, watching for 
someone. 

Eliza, who “never could abide idleness,” knitted vigor¬ 
ously, only laying down her work now and again to wipe 
her eyes with her apron. 

The moonlight streamed in, making the room light as 
day, and quite drowning the feeble glimmer of the rushlight. 
Suddenly a sound broke the silence of the night, and struck 
upon the ear of the watcher. It was the church clock 
telling the hour. As the chimes rang out, Eliza looked 
anxiously at the bed. Surely they must disturb the invalid, 
she thought. The twelve heavy strokes measured them¬ 
selves out solemn and slow. Silence reigned again. Then 
there was the sound of footsteps coming up the stairs, a 
light, elastic kind, not John Thomas’s clod-hopping gait. 
Eliza rose to her feet. A brightness had come into Miss 
Primrose’s eyes, a flush to her cheek. She looked full of 
vitality, though still motionless. As Eliza left her chair, the 
door opened noiselessly, and a young man came in, erect, 
slim, curly-haired. The moonlight shone full upon him ; 
every feature was clearly distinguishable. 

Miss Primrose rose up in bed. “Frank!” she cried, 
loud and clear. “ You have come back to me ! ” 


The man advanced to the bed and threw his arms round 
her. She fell back dead, with the smile of youth upon her 
lips, the light in her eyes. Eliza screamed. She was alone 
with the dead woman. John Thomas, sitting up in the 
kitchen to be ready for any emergency, plunged heavily 
upstairs, to find his wife, for the first and last time in her 
life, unconscious in a fainting fit. The doors were all 
closed when he came up ; he liad heard no sound of foot¬ 
steps, and indeed it was impossible to conjecture how any¬ 
one could have entered the house with all the doors and 
windows carefully locked and barred. 

Late on the afternoon of Midsummer’s Day the Rector., 
who had already been to the house very early in the morn¬ 
ing, came again, bringing with him a dusky-hued Oriental. 

“Eliza,” he said, “ this good man has brought me 
acquainted with a strange tale. He is the servant of Mr. 
Spencer, whose ship the W'illiam and Mary came into 
Plymouth harbour very early this morning. His master 
died at midnight. The captain gave him a"letter to bring, 
which notifies me of the fact with all certainty, and tells me 
that at the moment of death he called out the words, ‘ I 
have come back to you, dear heart,’ with a loud strong 
voice ”—reading from the paper he held in his hand. The 
old clergyman went on, “ Our good friend passed away just 
before the ship entered the harbour, and I learn that the 
vessel must remain for one day, possibly two, in order to 
disembark her cargo. The Captain—a man evidently of 
kind heart—thinks we may wish to lay Mr. Spencer in the 
churchyard here. 1 have brought Ram Chunder with me— 
he grieves much for his master—to tell you that I propose 
going back with him immediately to—to fetch the body, 
that they may be buried together. I have arranged with 
Buddecombe for his light waggon and four stout horses, 
and several of our friends are going to ride with me well 
mounted and armed.” 

Overcome with grief and weariness, Eliza could only rock 
herself backwards and forwards, and gasp out incoherent 
thanks to his Reverence for his kind forethought. 

Rustic brains move slowly, and the extraordinary coin¬ 
cidence of the simultaneous deaths had not yet reached 
her dazed consciousness. 

Late into the night rode the parson and his escort, until 
just before dawn they came to Plymouth Town, where they 
put up and baited their weary horses. At sunrise they 
went down to the quay, where the William and Mary lay 
at anchor, first beginning to shake out her snowy sails for 
renewed flight. 

The Captain greeted the Rector courteously and took 
him at once to the little cabin, where, in the narrow bunk 
he had occupied for so many weary months, lay the body of 
an old man, yellow, and withered beyond his years; but 
on the pinched lips lingered still a faint smile that spoke of 
perfect satisfaction. As the Captain withdrew the sheet 
which reverently covered the body, the Rector started back 
- it was a great shock to him. 

“But—but,” he stammered, “surely this is—this was 
not Mr. Spencer. Why, he was a very fine, handsome, 
tall man ! ” 

“ Ah, your Reverence, how long is it since you last saw 
him ? ” said the Captain, with the ghost of a smile. “ The 
Indian climate often makes men old before their time.” 

“True, true—I was forgetting,” answered the old 
clergyman. “It is half a century since—he was young 
and handsome then.” 

The body was reverently wrapped up and carried ashore. 
The dead man’s boxes were brought up out of the hold. 
One was addressed in a bold hand to— 

“ Mistress Amelia Primrose, 

“ The Manor House, 

“ Sewell, 

“ County of Devon.” 

Ram Chunder, with his solemn eyes, his noiseless steps, 
and his alertness to see what was wanted, climbed into the 
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waggon and took his master’s head upon his knees. So 
what had been Frank Spencer came back to the old home, 
and was laid again upon the narrow little bed he had slept 
in as a boy. 

The faithful servant took up his station outside the door, 
and kept watch and ward through the night. 

He spoke enough English to give a broken account of 
the last few hours. When the Rector came in the following 
morning, Ram Chunder drew him towards the boxes which 
had been brought into the square hall and left. 

“ Box for Missie. Let Ram Chunder open box,” he 
pleaded. 

So they opened the great teak chest, and inside the 
innumerable wrappings and linings they found filmy white 
garments delicately wrought. An exquisite robe of finest 
gossamer muslin richly embroidered had a paper pinned 
upon it bearing the inscription in Frank’s writing, “The 
wedding-robe for my Amelia.” So he had pictured her 
still young and fair as when they had parted. The Rector 
was an old man whose tears came slowly; but now they 
dropped hot and thick upon this token of faithful love, and 
Eliza threw her apron over her head and wept anew. 

“She shall wear it now,” the old man said tremulously. 
Near the bottom of the box was a cedar-wood casket with 
silver hinges and clasps and inlaying. Within it lay a neck¬ 
lace of pearls set in gold, and in a smaller case a finely- 
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worked gold ring set with turquoises in the form of forget- 
me-nots, with a diamond eye in the centre of each blossom. 

All these treasures for the bride who never should be ! 
Eliza’s hands wrapped her mistress for the last time in the 
filmy snowy robe, and drew the delicate lace veil round the 
face, softening the few lines which the hand of Death, 
the great Beautifier, had left. She called the Rector into 
the room when her task was ended, and with reverent 
trembling fingers he clasped the priceless necklace round 
the neck, and put the ring upon the wedding finger of the 
crossed hands. She looked wonderfully young and fair; 
ineffable peace dwelt on every feature, and the smile still 
lingered faintly round her lips. She had renewed her 
youth. 

As the Rector stood looking upon her for the last time, 
he murmured half aloud— 

“ Prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, and 
they shall enter in together to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb.” 

they rest together under the churchyard sod, and over 
the double grave stands a marble monument, on which is 
engraved— 

“ They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided.” 

Isabel Auchmutz. 


WHY WE LOSE OUR TEETH. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


T is impossible to overrate what a 
perfect set of teeth contributes 
towards health, comfort and 
beauty. But unfortunately few of 
us are the happy possessors of a 
perfect dentition, for from some 
causes the teeth of civilised races 
are the first part of the body to 
decay. 

So rare is it to see a perfect set 
of teeth, that anyone who has 
lost less than four of them before 
her twenty-first year is completed 
should consider herself particularly lucky in this respect. 

An examination of the teeth of one thousand inhabitants 
of a London hospital gave us some idea of the rtate of 
dentition of the poorer classes, and though the well-to-do 
are not so faulty in their teeth as their poorer brethren, the 
difference is not nearly so marked as it is usually supposed. 
Of the thousand cases which we examined only eight, con¬ 
siderably under one per cent., possessed perfect teeth; 
three hundred and forty-six had lost less than four teeth ; 
two hundred and seventeen had over twenty sound teeth 
all told ; three hundred and six possessed more than one 
perfect tooth ; one hundred and eighteen did not possess 
one single tooth which was perfect; whilst the remaining 
five had either no teeth at all or only one or two rotten 
stumps. 

Phat a perfect set of teeth adds greatly to the beauty of 
the face cannot be questioned. Indeed, the teeth rank 
with the hair in so far that if neither of them alone will 
make a pleasing face, they will often mask ill-developed 
features and render more than passable a countenance 
which, if they too were faulty, would be plain or even 
hideous. Then there is scarcely anything which will 
detract so much from personal appearance as decayed 
teeth, especially when the upper front teeth are the seat of 
disease. 

But, apart from their beauty, the teeth are most 
important organs, and our bodies cannot be kept in health 
if our teeth are not in working order. That food should be 
properly masticated is the first essential to good digestion, 


and so it is not surprising that many, nay most, of the 
intractable cases of dyspepsia occur in people in whom the 
teeth are deficient, and that the first item in the rational 
treatment of all forms of indigestion is to see to the teeth, 
to remove and renovate such as are decayed, and to replace 
those which have been lost altogether. 

The presence of decayed teeth in the mouth does far 
more harm than causing dyspepsia. Let alone such 
inconveniences as foul-smelling breath, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, and toothache, bad teeth form one of the most 
important portals by which the body becomes invaded by 
organisms. The cavity of a rotten tooth forms an ideal 
spot for the development of most germs. Moisture, heat, 
food and absence of light—the four conditions’ most 
favourable to the growth of micro-organisms are present 
there, and as it is impossible to keep the mouth aseptic by 
any means whatever, the cavity of a decayed tooth is 
always a nest of various organisms. 

The germ of pneumonia is not uncommonly found in the 
mouths of healthy people, and if these germs are inhaled 
into the lungs they produce pneumonia. " Where the teeth 
are decayed, the germ of pneumonia grows apace, and so 
stands a very good chance of being inhaled into the lungs. 
Indeed, bad teeth may be considered as an important 
factoi in the production of pneumonia, a very much more 
important factor than the “ chill” or exposure to cold to 
which an attack of pneumonia is usually traced. 

The germs of tubercle, of erysipelas and of all the forms 
of soie throat find a resting-place in bad teeth, and in 
those whose teeth are decayed these germs are always at 
hand to set up sore throat or consumption or what not on 
the first favourable opportunity. 

Amongst middle-aged people bad teeth, especially if 
they be jagged, play an important part in the production of 
cancer of the lip, and of the tongue and possibly of the 
stomach also. Cancer of the tongue is a common disease, 
and of all deaths that from this affection is the most 
terrible to witness. It commonly starts from a small ulcer 
on the tongue caused by a rough tooth, and (presuming 
that cancer is caused by a germ) the tooth at the same 
time scrapes away the skin of the tongue and rubs the 
germs into the raw surface. 
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The diseases of the glands of the neck, and the 
complications to which they give rise, are most commonly 
connected with bad teeth, and as the affections of the 
glands are numerous, and most of them are serious, they 
alone would be a heavy debt to pay for bad teeth. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that of the predisposing causes 
to disease decayed teeth stands amongst those of the first 
importance. 

We do not propose to write a treatise on dentistry nor to 
lead you deeply into the study of the causes and treatment 
of diseases of the teeth, but we will discuss in as scientific a 
manner as possible, but with little scientific language, what 
we know of the factors which cause our teeth to decay, and 
how we may remove them or render innocuous the teeth 
that they have attacked. 

And the first and most striking point in connection with 
the cause of the decay of teeth is the influence of race. 
Decayed teeth is a disease of civilisation and is very rare 
indeed amongst savages. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the savage races do not suffer at all from decayed 
teeth, or that all civilised races suffer in proportion to the 
state to which their civilisation has advanced. 

There are many things which have to be taken into 
consideration when discussing points like this, and this 
illustrates one of the most important of them, namely, that 
the most obvious explanation is not necessarily the correct 
one. The civilised races suffer chiefly from decayed teeth, 
but it is not their civilisation that is the cause, but one or 
two side issues that have arisen out of civilisation. It is 
the nature of the food and the way it is cooked which are 
the chief predisposing- causes of dental decay; and it is 
because we eat certain substances cooked in a certain way 
that we suffer so severely from loss of teeth. 

The cause of dental decay is an organism—the same 
organism that turns milk sour—and that organism destroys 
the teeth by manufacturing lactic, acid in the interstices of 
the mouth, which acid possesses the power of dissolving 
the teeth. This is the pathology of decayed teeth put in as 
few words as possible; it is, in fact, a far more elaborate 
process than this, but its essential part is that the teeth 
are dissolved by lactic acid caused by an organism. The 
lactic acid germ cannot create lactic acid de novo , and so 
there are two equally important items. necessary to destroy 
the teeth—the germ and the food from which it is going to 
form lactic acicl. 

This germ is almost ubiquitous, and it is totally 
impossible to prevent it from getting into the mouth, and 
almost impossible to destroy it when it has got there. 

This germ cannot make lactic acid except from certain 
materials, and as none of its proper food is found normally 
in the mouth, it can only manufacture its acid from 
substances introduced into the mouth as food. Nor is it 
every kind of food which will undergo lactic acid 
fermentation. It is only the starchy and saccharine foods 
which can be converted into lactic acid. 

It is only starchy and sugary foods that can undergo 
lactic acid fermentation, and it is therefore these foods 
which cause the teeth to decay. And so we should expect 
to find that races which live on vegetable diet are more 
prone to diseases of the teeth than are those which feed 
mainly on flesh. And this we find to be the case, decayed 
teeth being almost unknown amongst the Esquimaux and 
other races which exist almost entirely on a meat diet. 

The fact that eating sweets is injurious to the teeth is a 
familiar example of the same thing. How often do you 
hear it stated that sugar and sweets tend to injure the teeth 
because they are hard and break off the tooth enamel ? 
But, as a matter of fact, gritty substances prevent the teeth 
from decaying. The enamel is far too hard and too firmly 
adherent to the deeper structures of the teeth to be chipped 
away by anything which you can take into the mouth. 

Another reason why starchy food is so liable to cause 
dental decay is that for the most part it consists of pulpy 
or dough y material, which readily fills up the crannies 
between the teeth and becomes the habitation of the lactic 
acid germ. 

A meat diet, on the other hand, does not tend to rot the 
teeth ; first, because it cannot undergo acid fermentation, 


but becomes alkaline with putrefaction; and secondly, 
because being fibrous, it cannot paste up the intervals 
between the teeth as can starchy food. If fibres of meat 
do get wedged in between the teeth, they give rise to 
discomfort and can be readily removed. 

The cooking of food has a great influence upon the state 
of the teeth. The harder and coarser the food is, the more 
it has to be chewed, and the chewing of meat acts far more 
efficiently than any tooth-brush in removing foreign 
materials from the teeth. The soft highly-cooked food 
which we eat needs but little mastication and tends to clog 
the teeth and not to clean them. 

The other causes of decaying teeth, such as poisonous 
vapours, diseases of the jaws, etc., are of no interest to any 
except medical men, and we will not stay to discuss them. 

So now we come to the practical side of the question—• 
how can we prevent our teeth from decay and stop or limit 
the disease of those which we have been unable to save ? 

The rational treatment of all affections is based on a 
knowledge of their pathology, so that the prevention and 
treatment of dental decay follows from what we have just 
told you about the pathology of that affection. 

The ideal method of preventing dental decay would 
be either to prevent the lactic acid germ from gaining 
entrance into the mouth or else to avoid the starchy and 
saccharine foods. Neither of these methods is possible. 
We must eat starchy food, and we cannot prevent the germ 
from getting into our mouths. But we can prevent the 
food from remaining between our teeth, and we can, to a 
certain extent, limit the number of germs inside our 
mouths. 

We have said that the mastication of food cleans the 
teeth of what may be clinging to them, and you will find 
that people who take time to chew their meat properly 
usually have sound teeth. 

The most important means that w-e have at our command 
for keeping our teeth clean and free from decay is the 
tooth-brush. Judicious and frequent use of a suitable 
tooth-brush wil 1 do more than anything else to prevent the 
teeth from rotting. The tooth-brush should be made of soft 
badger hair, not of stiff bristles. It is used chiefly to 
remove soft material from the interstices of the mouth and 
gums, and for this purpose soft hair is far more efficient 
than stiff bristles. Then hard tooth-brushes make the gums 
bleed, which is most undesirable. 

Since the chief value of the toothbrush is to remove 
particles of food from the mouth, it follows that the best 
time to use it is after a meal. Many people, who are 
otherwise scrupulously clean, are content to brush their 
teeth only once in the day, and that in the early morning 
before breakfast. Consequently their teeth are only clean 
for the brief period between their morning ablutions and 
their breakfast. 

It is far wiser to clean the teeth after each meal, so that 
at no time is there any stray food particles left in the 
mouth. It is, however, rarely convenient to wash the teeth 
so often, and where the ideal method cannot be pursued, 
the teeth should be washed at least twice a day, after 
breakfast and before retiring. Breakfast is the meal at 
which w*e eat most starchy food, and so the teeth 
particularly need to be cleaned after that meal. 

During sleep the organisms in the mouth are undisturbed 
and they can and do flourish at that time, if there is any¬ 
thing for them to flourish on. Amongst the germs that 
live in the mouth the lactic acid germ is most conspicuous 
and germinates at a prodigious rate. It is chiefly during 
the night that the teeth are rotted by this organism, and 
there is nothing that will preserve the teeth longer than 
thoroughly cleansing them the last thing at night. 

By means of the toothbrush it is possible to keep the 
mouth pretty clear of decomposing materials, provided that 
the mouth and teeth are healthy; but where there are teeth 
with cavities in them, or deposits of tartar upon them, the 
task of keeping the mouth clean is a most difficult if not 
impossible one. 

Although it is impossible to kill all the germs in the 
mouth and render it aseptic, one can to a certain extent 
keep down their numbers by the use of antiseptic solutions 
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and tooth-powders. We do not intend to describe or even 
to enumerate the various mouth-washes and tooth-powders 
that are before the public, for nothing - would be gained by 
doing so ; we shall rest content with two washes and one 
powder—and nobody wants any other. 

A very good mouth-wash may be made by mixing half a 
dram of borax, twenty drops of liquefied carbolic acid, and 
one ounce of compound tincture of lavender with a pint of 
an equal mixture of glycerine and rose-water. This may 
be used diluted with three times its volume of warm water, 
to form a pleasant mouth-wash. 

A few drops of tincture of myrrh, or of a mixture of equal 
parts of tincture of myrrh and glycerine of borax in a wine- 
glassful of water is a favourite mouth-wash and one which 
is especially useful where the teeth are loose or the gums 
have a tendency to bleed. 

A really good tooth-powder fulfils several conditions—it 
is finely gritty; it contains some form of antiseptic, and it 
leaves a pleasant feeling in the mouth after use. There are 
thousands of powders which have these properties. Nearly 
all tooth-powders have chalk and powdered cuttle-fish as 
their base, to which is added orris-root, carbolic acid, 
scents, etc., to render them pleasant. Powdered chalk 
alone is not an efficient tooth-powder. 

Powdered charcoal used to be used for many purposes, 
and one of its applications was as a tooth-powder. Char¬ 
coal when dry absorbs ill-smelling gases, but when wet is 
absolutely inert. It is therefore perfectly useless to give it 
to absorb gas or to destroy the smell from ulcers or bad 
teeth or anything else. It is no better as a tooth-powder 
than any other gritty powder is. 

The tooth-powder is not nearly so important as the tooth¬ 
brush. You can wash your teeth perfectly efficiently with 
warm soap and water or indeed with water alone. But the 
powder helps to make the teeth look cleaner and removes 
slight deposits of tartar. 

In very many persons, for some unknown reason, the 
saliva deposits layers of carbonate of lime upon the teeth 
chiefly at the line where the teeth leave the gums. This 
deposit is called tartar, and the treatment of it is a very 
important point in dentistry. 

We are writing this article on dental decay—destruction 
of the teeth by lactic acid. Tartar has little or nothing to 
do with decay of the teeth. Tartar is an alkali, and is 


deposited in an alkaline medium, and so one would not 
expect it to occur in connection with decayed teeth ; but 
the crannies in the tartar and between the tartar and the 
gums are such convenient homes for organisms, that the 
teeth of persons with tartar usually suffer sooner or later. 
1 his is all we will say here about tartar, as we shall reserve 
the subject for a future occasion. 

The treatment for teeth which have decayed is extremely 
important. No sensible person would ever have a rotten 
tooth in her head when she knows the dangers which it 
may produce. It is quite impossible to keep a hollow tooth 
clean, and it is a perfect nest of germs of all descriptions. 
Like one rotten apple in a sack, which will rot all the fruit 
around it, one rotten tooth may be the source from which 
the next is infected, and so on from tooth to tooth until all are 
useless. Therefore lose no time in having bad teeth seen to. 

Decayed teeth can be removed or they can be repaired. 
Of course, whenever possible, they should be repaired. 
Mechanical dentistry has advanced to such a state that 
scarcely an)' tooth that can be seen is beyond the hope of 
repair, but it is well to remember that it does not follow that 
because a tooth can be repaired it is necessarily the best 
treatment to have it repaired. 

Personally we should not have a tooth repaired unless it 
possessed a reasonable amount of healthy crown. It is 
simply a waste of time and money to “crown” a tooth 
unless the whole of the natural part of the'tooth which is 
left is healthy. The person who is careful of her health 
and appearance will have her teeth seen to as soon as she 
discovers anything wrong with them, and by this she will 
savc^ many teeth which a less careful person would lose. 

Whenever a tooth has been removed, unless it has been 
taken out to make room for others, it should be immedi¬ 
ately replaced by a false one. Let us warn you against the 
absurd prejudice for false teeth which so many of you have. 
\ou cannot tell the number of persons whose latter end is 
made miserable by constant dyspepsia due to indigestion 
from absence of teeth. Unless false teeth are put in soon 
after the decayed ones are removed the other teeth open 
out and leave intervals between each other, which intervals 
become the resting-place of much offal and many germs. 

A fine set of teeth is one of the greatest blessings we can 
possess, and if it is denied to us, we can obtain" the next 
best thing, which is a fine set of false ones. 



WHAT CO-OPERATION 

CHAPTER II. 

WITH THE FLO AVERS. 

J HE open, sunny side of our garden before long assumed a 
most business-like aspect. A narrow cinder-path divided 
the long strip into plots, and after manuring and lime¬ 
dressing, these were sown or planted in due course. 

We possessed a lean-to greenhouse, and in this our boxes 
of seeds were put, so that young seedlings might be raised 
early for sale and for transplanting. 

The first season’s bloom had to be taken from such things 
as could be had from spring-sown seeds, and the bulb 
plantation which figured large in Agnes’s mind had per¬ 
force to wait until the autumn. There was a piece of field 
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land beyond the end of our garden upon which she set her 
heart; it was the \'ery place for a bulb field, being open to 
the sun on all sides, and on a gentle slope, and of course 
nothing less than a “field ” would satisfy her. In imagi¬ 
nation I believe she saw that field ablow with Pheasant-eve 
Narcissi, and she early began negotiating for its rental. 
In October she was made happy by becoming its tenant 
for five years at a rental of five pounds per year. She im¬ 
mediately laid down a few pounds of her capital in the 
purchase of bulbs, chiefly of three kinds, Incomparabilis 
“Sir Watkin,” Poeticus Or status , and the ordinary 
Poe ficus, which I called Pheasant’s eye. 

“ Will that repay you ? ” I asked, “ to have so feAv kinds, 
I mean.’’ 
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“They form a succession, following- each other within 
about three weeks, so that I shall be able to guarantee a 
certain amount of bloom regularly, and besides the bulbs 
themselves will afterwards yield more than their cost to 
sell as such, as they are all popular varieties.” 

“ But I don’t see how you can lift bulbs to sell and yet 
expect to have them come up the following season,” I 
persisted, and was told, “ Wait until the time comes for 
lifting them, and you will see then that every bulb will have 
multiplied itself to two or three more, one of which it will be 
sufficient to replant, while the remainder can be cleaned for 
sale.” 

Some long rows of stately Spanish Iris were planted in the 
garden where they would not be likely to be disturbed ; their 
bloom was scant the first year, but afterwards they always 
gave an excellent crop during June, and they travelled well, 
fetching a very good price too. Some white gladioli—the 
Bride—were planted in boxes and kept under the staging in 
the greenhouse until all fear of the frost was gone ; then they 
were brought out into the sunshine and these too flowered 
during June. As we got them into the market in good time, 
they fetched a price that well remunerated us for the trouble 
they had given, and a larger stock we replanted in the 
autumn, so that a succession could be ensured. 

We discovered some Michaelmas daisies along by the 
boundary wall, and lifted these, dividing the clumps and re¬ 
planting in a better situation ; they would make a reliable 
autumn crop to come in just before chrysanthemums were 
ready. Of the last-named we had a fair stock of cuttings 
of the best outdoor varieties, from which we hoped to 
make money by selling them as slippings and rooted 
cuttings rather than from their bloom. As early as July 
Agnes began to take cuttings from these, rooting them in 
the open ground, as they had then a chance of forming 
strong, hardy plants before winter should come. White 
and yellow marguerites were treated in the same way, 
yielding several hundred young plants altogether, most of 
which we sold during the following autumn and spring. 

She also sowed seeds of Iceland poppies and of Coreopsis 
gratidiflora , transplanting them into open ground, then 
subdividing and transplanting again as they grew stronger. 
All these were for sale as young rooted plants, not for 
bloom, as they would be worth as much as half-a-crown a 
dozen the following spring. Shirley poppies, being quick¬ 
growing and free-flowering, were sown in beds, thinned out 
as soon as big enough to handle, and thinned again as they 
grew tall, so that each plant had space to develop itself. I 
never saw finer blooms or more lovely colours, although it 
was few of them that were allowed to expand and display 
themselves for my admiration ; they were cut whilst in the 
bud, the calyx just cracked, then laid in damp fern and des¬ 
patched, their full beauty to be revealed only to those who 
purchased them. 

Poppies of any kind had been thought to be of little value 
in this district before, perhaps because it was the outer 
fringe of Poppyland where, though beautiful to look at, they 
too Irequently got like weeds into the wrong places, and so 
were hardly thought worthy of a right one. There was a 
good deal of chaff about our care of them ; transplanting and 
re-transplanting seemed a waste of trouble, and the spare 
roots that we bestowed on others were not much prized. 
However when we were able to show that every dozen buds 
brought in twopence, and the next spring had more demand 
for our roots than we could supply, the genus Poppy went 
up in popular estimation, and our neighbours dropped their 
chaffing and began to imitate us. 

Space was too limited to admit of our growing carnations 
on a scale sufficient to make them pay for cutting as bloom, 
so that Agnes deemed it best to confine herself to a few good 
varieties and to propagate these as layers, for sale as such. 
Accordingly one plot of ground was given over to them, and 
they were carefully selected, planted out, staked and 
layered in due course. But on the whole after some years 
of trial we have pronounced carnations to be a disappointing 
investment. For one thing, it is almost impossible to keep 
the strains pure, cross-fertilisation will occur in spite of the 
greatest care, and even the seed that is taken from an 
isolated plant can never be guaranteed to come up as it would 


be expected to do. We had more complaints and fault-finding 
over our carnations than over anything else, and finally gave 
up the fancy kinds in despair, confining ourselves to a few 
of the sturdier and less changeable standard sorts, such as 
double crimson and white cloves. Whilst endeavouring to 
grow others, we had adopted the plan of starting them on 
a yearly visiting system amongst the best families of the 
neighbourhood, and found it to answer fairly well, but I 
have heard that a would-be successful carnation grower 
must either travel round the kingdom himself, resetting 
his stock in a new place every year or two, or he must be 
constantly importing new soil on to his own ground. We 
had neither the capital nor the convenience for doing so. 

It was my ambition to grow lilies of the valley, and there 
was a damp sheltered border below the shrubbery which 
seemed to me to be just the place for them. With all the 
grace I could muster, I made love to my little widow friend 
Mrs. Steele, in whose garden these lilies had established 
themselves and where they flourished en masse; but, 
though she gave me root after root, they refused to reward 
my hopes—and Mrs. Steele only laughed at my discomfiture. 

“ Ay, they’re as human, them little flowers, as we are 
oursels,” she would say. “ They knows just what they 
likes, and they must be let alone and not meddled with, no 
matter how thick they grow together. They love home and 
to abide at home—they’re no gad-abouts like your gay 
carnations, they ain’t! ” 

And so we had to leave the lilies to her, and proud she 
was to bring in an armful every morning ready for packing 
in our boxes, and to receive the very excellent price that 
these lilies always fetch. 

^ Something like a quarter of a mile further down the 

H-high road there was another cottage garden, kept 

and tended by an old sailor. Here Pompone dahlias grew 
luxuriantly. How the old -sea-dog had acquired the happy 
knack of inducing them to bloom as he did, year after year, 
we could never get to know ; but there they were, from 
early July to October, and many a sheaf did we gain, 
although nothing but the crossing of his palm with silver 
would induce the old tar to part with them. It was useless 
to explain co-operation to him, but we were glad enough to 
be allowed to purchase. 

In another garden, belonging to a retired railway 
signalman, we discovered during our first summer a large 
patch of yellow, which, on investigation, turned out to be 
sweet sultans. 

Here, again, there was money to be turned over, and we 
were lucky this time in gaining the ear of the ex-signalman 
and in convincing him of the'wisdom of propagation. By 
some happy artistic perception he had grown blue corn¬ 
flowers also, and these we knew were equally sure of a 
welcome in the market. The old man eagerly fell into line 
with us, and willingly brought in the best he could gather 
every day. He also proved himself quick of hand in 
packing and bunching, and moreover took upon himself to 
act as porter, and conveyed our packages to the railway 
until these grew important enough to make it worth the 
company’s while to fetch them with their vans. 

“ Them there sweet peas o’ yourn ain’t as good as mine 
be,” a voice announced, speaking suddenly over the hedge 
one day. 

Agnes looked up from her picking. 

“ Well, no, Lofts ; that’s true. I noticed yours as we 
passed on our way from church yesterday. Those white 
ones are particularly fine. Blanche Burpee, are they 
not ? ” 

“ Ay, good seed ! Wuth a goodish bit, ain’t they ? ” 

“Yes, I believe there is always a good sale for white 
peas. They make up well into wreaths and so forth, you 
see.” 

“ What ’ud ye offer for them, gin I were willin’ to sell ? ” 

“ I can’t say.” Agnes had grown wary at last. It was 
so difficult to make some people understand the all-round 
side of co-operation ; they were willing enough to sell if the 
money was forthcoming at once, but not so willing to take 
a share in the fluctuations of the market. “ I can’t say,” 
she replied this time. “You would have to take the same 
risks that we all take with marketable stuff.” 


Question 

“ Um ! ” he said. “ You mean that I might get paid, 
and I might not—that’s about it, I reckon ! ” 

“ You would certainly get something,” my sister 
answered; “and it is just possible that you might get 
the top price, as your stuff is the kind that is always 
wanted.” 

“ An’ what might that amount to ? ” 

“ I can’t say at all. You must trust to the agent who 
sells for us, as others have to do.” 

“ Urn, then 1 guess I won’t sell ! ” he said slowly ; but 
the next morning a lad arrived in our packing-shed with a 
large flat boxful of cut sweet peas of purest white, “ from 
Mester Lofts’s,” and deposited them on the bench. As it 
happened then, one of those coincidences that do some¬ 
times occur, there arrived also within the same hour a 
telegram of inquiry for white peas, if by any means possible 
to get them, so the box was despatched at once, and 
“ Mester Lofts ” was encouraged to cut again. 

It did not always happen as’fortunately as this, however, 
and sometimes we received our goods back unsold ; but 
Agnes, who knew well the cause of these fluctuations, was 
able to take the rough with the smooth with equanimity, 
only, as I said before, it was just here that the difficulties 
of co-operation came in. Had we had sufficient capital, 
she would have found it far easier to buy from the o:hers 
and to make what profit she could. Not being able to do 
this, save in small quantities, she was forced to adopt the 
plan she did. Eventually it worked all right, being right 
in principle ; but it needed a certain amount of educatTon 
first. 

However, we had other aims in view besides that of 
money-making, and social and material progress for the 
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community was one of these. It was some reward to us 
when we could see that even the tiniest gardens received 
care, while w’astefulness of plant life, before thought nothin 0 * 
of, was unknown when the true value of every little slip and 
cutting was understood. Then there w r as an extraordinary 
interest taken in “varieties” and “strains,” and the 
preciousness of the land was more than doubled. Garden- 
ing papers began to be studied, and when during our third 
year w*e were able to arrange for a course of lectures on 
practical horticulture, given by members of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, these were attended by an audience 
of thoroughly interested men and women. This proved loo 
that the villagers w r ere as capable of education as townsfolk 
and as eager and whiling to learn. 

Several times w r e had competitive flower-shows, and some 
practical demonstrations of what it is possible to do in the 
way of decoration ; but what was most enlightening after 
all w*as the jingle of coin in the pocket, especially in pockets 
where hitherto “ pocket-money ” had been an undreamed-of 
luxury. 

It had been our aim to rouse the women to take a dili°*ent 
share in working for profit, and we had so far succeeded in 
this ; there was now little time for that gossipin°* and 
light reading that had before filled up so much of their 
spare hours, and both mind and body showed the benefit 
of the change. To grasp true business principles in any 
measure could not fail of exerting a wholesome influence 
and these showed in other ways as time went on. 

Other developments of co-operation I must leave to be 
told in the chapters that follow. 

Lucy H. Yates. 

(To be continued.) 
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Employment for Winter Evenings.—“/ live in 
the country , and have a bicycle , so that through the 
summer I manage to enjoy myself; but i?i winter I find 
it very dull. I have not much to do in the afternoon and 
evening: is there anything I could do to fill in the time ? 
/ should like to earn just a little pocket-money. Could 
J address envelopes ? Iam a fairly good writer. Iam 
not particularly fond of sewing ; I do a little fancy 
zvorh, but get so tired of it. I simply wasted away 
last winter , and the evenings seemed so Ion p * ’ 
Cornflower. 

We have given “ Cornflower’s ” questions almost in full 
because her case is unfortunately but too common a one. 
It is this extreme dulness of life in many parts of the 
country that drives girls as w'ell as boys into the towns 
where, though they may be able to live neither so cheaply 
nor so healthfully as in the country, they at least find 
occupation, which for all human beings is one of the first 
of necessaries. Many people, no doubt, might tell “ Corn¬ 
flower that if she did all she might do, even under her 
present circumstances, she need certainly neither be 
wasting the long months of winter nor aspiring merelv to 
do something that should “fill in the time.” In a measure 
tins is probably true. There are many duties that can be 
peiformed in the most comfortable home whereby family 
happiness and even the welfare of people outside the home 
is increased. In “Cornflower’s” home, we imagine that 
one servant at least is kept. Otherwise, “Cornflower” 
could hardly be free to spend so much time in bicycling. 
Yyhy should not “Cornflower” undertake one department 
of house-work, and thus leave the servant to perform the 
lest ol her duties more efficiently ? If company is not often 
entertained, we see no reason why “Cornflower” should 
not act as the family parlourmaid, and undertake the entire 
care ol plate, glass, table-linen, and lamps. She would 
find it useful m after life to understand such duties as 
these ; and it is always satisfactory to have some work 
that must be done every day. Or if “Cornflower” preferred 
cooking, perhaps her parents would let her do this, even 


though at first her cooking might be rather in the nature 
of a series of unsuccessful experiments. But for the 
satisfactory performance of home duties, and still more of 
duties of a more public character, it is almost necessary 
that “Cornflower,” and other girls placed as she is, should 
leceive some good teaching. I hey cannot learn everything 
by themselves, or from books, and even parents cannot 
always teach their children so successfully as strangers 
may do. Some novelty and freshness in the method of 
teaching, some association and friendly competition with 
other girls, are important in enabling a girl to master any 
kmd of work. The Technical Education Committees of 
the County Councils are looked to by many of us to 
stimulate such girls as “Cornflower.” It is to be feared, 
however, that their teachers do not yet succeed in pene¬ 
trating into the quietest and dullest districts. “Cornflower” 
will probably forgive us for mentioning that she writes from 
Somerset, for we wish to give her the address of Mr. C. 
H. Bothamley, Somerset County Education Committee, 
\\ eston-super-Mare, in order that she might write to him 
and inquire whether there are any classes not too far from 
hei home that she could attend. Upon her bicycle she 
could probably get to any place within ten or fifteen miles 
of her home. Then there is the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, the headquarters of which is the Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington Gore, London, W. The Secretary of 
this Association would tell “Cornflower” what home 
industries are being pursued in Somerset which a girl 
might learn. From the British Spinning and Weaving 
School, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, “Cornflower” 
could learn particulars of the two industries named, by 
which some girls are earning money. Addressing envelopes 
could not be carried out in the country. It is only in large 
and busy towns that any work of this kind is required. 

\\ e may remind “ Cornflower,” in conclusion, that for all 
such woman s work as cookery, laundry, and dressmaking 
there is a constant demand. We strongly advise her to 
take any steps that she can to study one of these industries 
thoroughly. They pay much better than clerical work in 
the long run, and are more interesting. 





“ NAN WAVED HER BANDAGED HAND IN THE AIR.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

jjaud had just time to 
(fl change her working at- 
® tire for a dress which 
was suitable for the evening, 
though not sufficiently dressy 
to break the compact which 
had been made with the 
visitor, before the gong 
sounded, and she returned 
to the schoolroom to join 
the other members of the 
party. Ned was standing 
beside the fireplace, and 
greeted her with a pleasant 
smile as she entered. 

“ You didn’t come out and 
join us in the garden,” he 
said ; and when she replied 
with a vague murmur, “Ah, 
well,” he added lightly, " perhaps you were just as wise. 
There is a decided nip in the air still, and if you get 
out of the sun, you are apt to feel chilled.” 

Maud’s eyes opened with a quick glance of surprise, 
but she made no remark. 1 he words had chilled 
her as no east wind could have done. Did Ned 
really believe that she would have stayed indoors and 
sacrificed an hour of his society for fear of a slight 
discomfort ? If he thought this, he was indeed uncon¬ 
scious of. the true nature, of her feelings towards him, 
and though Maud was the last girl in the world to wear 
her heart on her sleeve, she had been happy to believe 
that she and Ned understood each other, and could 
count on a mutual affection. She did not know which 
hurt the more, the suggestion of her own indifference 
or the unruffled serenity with which it was made. As 
she sat opposite Ned at dinner she studied his face to 
see if she could find there a reflection of the depression 
which was stealing over, her own heart, but looked in 
vain. Truth compelled her to admit that she had 
never seen him brighter, more radiant, more full of lite 
and animation. She tried her best to throw oft the 
cloud on her own spirits and to enter into the conversa¬ 
tion, but the effort was not a success. The hands of 
the clock on the mantelpiece held her in fascinated 
attention. Every stroke seemed to sound the knell of 
the bright hopes with which she had looked forward to 
this meeting, every stroke brought the parting nearer. 

If Maud did not speak, the other girls more than 
made up for her silence however, talking all together in 
true Rendell fashion, and telling the news of the last 
few months in their usual breathlessly eager fashion. 
Conversation had so far had no chance of becoming 
general, and each one had some personal items of 
information to offer which appeared to her to be of 
absorbing interest. Lilias had paid a visit to an old 
school friend, where she had had many pleasing adven¬ 
tures, which she related in characteristic manner. Her 
sisters often discussed what it was which gave to Lilias’s 
stories such a suggestive and flattering atmosphere. 
It must have been something peculiar in the way they 
were told, for, though she never said such a thing in so 
many words, the hearers were yet impressed by the fact 
that she had played a leading part, had been surfeited 


with admiration, and positively oppressed by. the 
attentions which she had received ! This evening was 
no exception to the rule, for, as she spoke, the listeners 
saw before them a picture of her own lovely figure 
moving like a queen through the scenes which she 
described, her humble vassals following in her wake. 
Lilias must be cleverer than most people supposed, 
Nan told herself sagely, as she watched the face of 
the visitor to see how he was impressed by the. recitals. 
Impossible to say 1 Ned stared fixedly at his . plate, 
and made no remark. He very seldom looked at 
Lilias at all, Nan noticed. If it was not too absurd, 
she would have thought that he really avoided looking 
in her direction, while at every point in the conversation 
his eyes turned towards Maud as if asking her .sympathy 
in his enjoyment. Nan’s spirit rose with a bound, and 
she burst into the conversation once more, talking 
everyone down by her high, clear tones. 

“ Mr. Talbot, do you realise that I’ve growed lip 
since you saw me last ? I’ve said good-bye to childish 
things, and blossomed into a society dame. I’m a lady 
growed. Didn’t you notice it ?.”. 

Ned’s eyes gleamed upon her with the deep, kindly 
glow which Maud knew and loved to see. 

“ I didn’t, Nan ; I’m sorry. 1 thought you looked 
exactly the same ! ” 

“ Never noticed my long skirts, or my done-up 
hair ? ” 

“No!” Ned looked surprised, and tilted slightly 
back in his chair to obtain a better view of Nan’s head. 
It was really rather puzzling to decide whether her 
curly mop was intended to be up or down, and the 
burst of laughter which followed showed how periectly 
his uncertainty was appreciated. Nan made a grimace 
intended to express reckless indifference, and waved 
her bandaged hand in the air. 

“Well, it is up! Don’t pay any attention to those 
silly things. I ought to know best, for I’ve three 
separate hairpins sticking into my scalp at the present 
moment. Jim took me to my first dance when he was 
at home for Christmas. It was s-imply lovely ! I was 
awfully nervous, for I generally manage to make an 
idiot of myself if I get a chance, but I got on finely. 

I fell down full length as I was"entering the room, but 
that was only because the floor was so beautifully 
polished.' I danced every single dance—all waltzes, 
and the most ex-quisite music. I was introduced to an 
awfully nice man. He had ears like windmills, and the 
biggest mouth I ever saw, but he could dance! We 
went on, and on, and on, as long as the music lasted, 
and never stopped once, and when it came to an end 
I was as red as a lobster. It was simply lovely! ” 

Elsie smiled in'an elderly and forbearing manner. 

“ More than you were, I expect. I can just imagine 
how you looked, with your hair all wild, and a crimson 
face above your white dress. You never think about 
your appearance, Nan.” 

“ Hope I never may. I haven’t one to think about, 
and that’s a blessing! It would be so boring, to be 
pretty, and to have to worry about clothes and com¬ 
plexion. I’m thankful there’s none of that nonsense 
about me,” cried Nan, beaming, and every one of the 
listeners thought how pretty she looked at that moment 
as she tossed her saucy head and smiled her dimpling 
smile, but they would not for the world have said so 
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and spoilt the charm of her unaffected self-depreciation. 
Christabel seized the opportunity, and took up the 
thread of conversation before anyone else had time to 
come forward. 

“ Mr. Talbot, I’ve been waiting to ask you a ques¬ 
tion. Do you know anybody called Vanburgh ? The 
Grange is let at last, and the gentleman’s name is 
Vanburgh. We are simply aching to get to know 
something about them. The furniture has arrived, but 
nobody is in the house yet except the servants. We 
made up our minds that there would be a family of 
daughters, but we begin to have qualms.” Chrissie 
was obviously pleased with the effect of that last 
expressive word, and repeated it once more with artistic 
relish. “Qualms, yes! Decided qualms. The furni¬ 
ture is so massive. We can’t see anything at all that 
would suit a girl’s room.” 

“ I can’t give you any help on that point, Chrissie. 
You can judge better than I; but Vanburgh is an 
uncommon name, so we ought to be able to find out 
something about them. Do you happen to know where 
they have been living till now ? ” 

“ Here, and there, and everywhere ; wandering over 
the face of the globe ! A great deal of the furniture 
comes from India and Egypt ; and one of the workmen 
came over to ask cook for some hot water one day, and 
said he believed the master had been travelling abroad. 
1 wanted cook to pump him to find out more, but she 
said mother had forbidden her to gossip about the 
neighbours. Such a nuisance ! I love gossiping about 
my neighbours. I remember when I was a little girl 
how I used to adore being in the drawing-room when 
callers came and discussed the affairs of the village. 1 
knew I would be sent away if I appeared to listen, so I 
used to sit and pretend to play with a doll or a book, 
while my ears were fairly sticking out of my head 
with curiosity.” 

“ You little hypocrite! I wouldn’t have believed you 
could have been so deceitful. But do tell us if you 
know anything of the Vanburghs, Mr. Talbot. Did 
you ever meet anyone of the name ? ” 

“I met a man once—a fellow about my own age. 
He was at Oxford with me, but not at the same college. 
I saw very little of him.” 

“ That could not be the father, of course. He would 
have to be a son, and we never arranged for boys. 
What sort of man was he ? ” 

“ Humph ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Humph ! ” 

“ What does that mean ? What sort of man is 
supposed to be represented by ‘ Humph! ’ may we 
ask ? ” 

Silence ! Ned Talbot screwed up his lips and shook 
his head with determined obstinacy. The girls stared 
at him in silence for a good two minutes. Then Maud 
spoke again. 

“ Do you decline to say anything but ‘ Humph ’ on 
the subject, Mr. Talbot ? ” 

“ Absolutely ! ” 

“ How very interesting ! ” Nan clasped her hands in 
delight. “ How mysterious ! How gloomy ! How 
frightfully suspicious ! I’m sure there’s something very 
bad and dreadful about him, and in that case he will be 
even more interesting than the girls.” 

“ Nan ! ” 

“ I can’t help it. We know so many estimable 
people that it would be delightful to meet somebody 
bloodthirsty for a change. Everything in Waybourne 
is so painfully commonplace that we are simply spoiling 


for a mystery, as the Americans would say. Now, Mr. 
Talbot won’t commit himself to a definite charge, but 
his silence is more impressive than words. I’m sure 
there’s a mystery ; something too gruesome and terrible 
to be divulged.” 

“You leap to conclusions, Nan. Perhaps I had 
better state at once that there is nothing at all mysterious 
about the man I mentioned—nothing of the kind, I 
assure you.” 

“Nor bloodthirsty ? ” 

“Nor in the faintest shadow of a degree blood¬ 
thirsty.” 

“Nor thrilling, nor gloomy, nor terrible ? ” 

“ The farthest possible remove from such qualities.” 

Nan groaned with disappointment. 

“What a blow! Another nonentity. I hope then 
that your Vanburgh has nothing to do with ours, for he 
sounds terribly uninteresting. Never mind, when you 
come down to see us in the summer we shall have 
solved the mystery for ourselves; and you will be 
obliged to come down for our sale, you know. Have 
you heard anything about our sale ? ” 

“I—er—yes, I heard something-” began Ned 

hesitatingly. He half turned his head towards Lilias, 
and then once more stared down at his plate, while she 
continued for him in her sweet flute-like voice— 

“Oh, yes; I told him about it. He has promised to 
come and help me when I get tired. 1 can’t manage 
the punt all alone ! ” 

Once again was noticed the subtle suggestiveness or 
Lilias’s manner, but this time it was her pleasure to 
pose as a martyr—a poor, fragile martyr, to whom 
had been deputed a hard and ungrateful task, while 
her companions played in the sunshine. Nothing 
could be said against an unspoken accusation, especi¬ 
ally in the presence of a stranger; blit the sisters 
exchanged meaning glances across the table, and 
Nan stamped so violently upon Elsie’s foot that that 
melancholy young person writhed on her seat. The 
best safeguard to the feelings of the family was to 
change the subject, which Chrissie at once proceeded 
to do. 

“But sha’n’t we see you again before midsummer ? ” 
she inquired eagerly. “ Is this really the only visit you 
are going to pay us this time ? Three skimpy hours ! 
You generally come and stay over a Sunday at least. 
Can’t you come again before you go north ? Mother 
and father will be home on Thursday.” 

Ned Talbot flushed suddenly, and bit his lips under 
his moustache. He was evidently struggling with a 
spasm of nervousness, and Maud noticed as much and 
wondered as to its meaning, even as she blessed Chis- 
tabel in her heart for her welcome suggestion. Surely, 
surely Ned would not refuse ! 

“ You are very kind,” he said slowly. “ I had thought 
of asking if I might come. I am anxious to talk to 
Mrs. Rendell. If it would not be inconvenient to 
have me from Saturday till Monday so soon after her 
return, I should very much like to come.” He looked 
inquiringly at Maud as he spoke, and she smiled a 
happy assent. 

“ I am quite sure it will be convenient, but I’ll 
tell mother the moment she returns, and she will 
write to you herself. You will probably hear on 
Friday.” 

“ Thank you ; I hope I may. This afternoon has 
been all too short, and I have not had time for any¬ 
thing. Not even a glance of * Kittay.’ It’s absurd to 
pretend to have been to Waybourne when one has not 
seen ‘ Kittay,’ isn’t it, Christabel ? ” 



Desires Unrealised. 


Chrissie dropped her eyelids, and twisted her lip with 
an expression of supreme disdain. 

“ I do not say ‘ Kittay,’ I say ‘ Kittee.’ You are too 
sillay. Whatevah I say you mock me in this ridiculous 
mannah. I sha’n’t speak to you at all next time.” 

Talbot made a gesture as of one heaping ashes on 
his head, and then, glancing at the clock, rose hurriedly 
from the table. 

“ I must go ! Just time to catch the train. I had 
no idea it was getting so late. That comes of enjoying 
myself so much. 1 have had a jolly afternoon. Don’t 
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know when I have had such a good time.” He held 
out his hand to Maud, and she took it, trying hard to 
smile as brightly as himself, but it was a difficult task. 
She would rather he had been less bright, less com¬ 
placent. She could have been happier if he had gone 
away with a shadow of her own depression upon his 
brow. Poor Maud ! she turned back from the door 
with an aching heart. The schoolroom seemed on a 
sudden unbearably grey and gloomy. Her former peace 
had given place to an aching doubt. 

(To be continued .) 


DESIRES UNREALISED. 

By M. L. WOODWARD. 


ow we all like to have our own 
way ! It takes years of life’s 
discipline to learn the lesson 
God is ever teaching us that 
all our circumstances, duties 
and limitations are ordered 
by Him, and, if lovingly 
accepted, will work out our 
highest good. 1 know that 
when we are young this is a 
lesson very hard to learn ; 
life seems overflowing with 
attractions, the future paints 
itself in glowing colours with 
all its wealth of opportunities ; 
bright careers of usefulness 
and enjoyment seem, in the 
present day—when a larger 
and wider scope is given to girlhood—to lie within the 
grasp of nearly eveiyone ; day-dreams, varying according to 
individual temperament and disposition, are filled with the 
unspoken longing for a future in which one’s ideal of life 
may have, at any rate, a chance of being carried out. I 
would not give much for the girl who has no visions for the 
future. God-given are the aspirations after a higher and 
nobler life ; God-sent, too, are the disappointments and 
disillusionments that the passing years bring, with the 
teaching that only in the great hereafter will our ideals 
be fully realised and our highest aspirations satisfied. 

But I want to speak a word to some—or, shall I say ? to 
the many—who, with a keen longing for a sphere of wider 
usefulness, feel themselves by the force of circumstances, 
or by the control of others, “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
and who wear out health and spirits in unavailing efforts to 
free themselves from “the daily round and common task ” 
which has become irksome to them, beating their wings 
against the stern necessities of their lives, as the imprisoned 
lark beats itself against the relentless bars of its cage. 
Take the case of a girl of intellectual power with a craving 
for knowledge and a longing for a wider range of study, 
whose one ambition is a University career ; parents disap¬ 
prove, and throw cold water upon her hopes, and the girl, 
with her heart’s longing unsatisfied, is apt to drag along a 
spiritless existence, and lead an embittered and disap¬ 
pointed life. 

Or take another case of a girl anxious to go out into the 
mission field—one who has a burning desire to pass on the 
glad tidings of a Saviour’s love ; hindrances stand in her 
path, the way is closed, and she turns perforce from her 
bright and almost romantic visions of usefulness among the 
heathen to the prosaic duties of everyday life. 

Another desires to take a Sunday-school class, or to have 
a district in which to visit and be a help and comfort to the 
poor, but ill-health prevents, or in some cases the fear of 
infection on the part of parents and guardians stands in 
the way of the girl’s ardent wish being carried out. 

Some girls have a passion for travelling. They inherit 


the impulse characteristic of our nation, and they pine for 
the pleasure of seeing other lands, of visiting places 
renowned in history, and for all the interests that foreign 
travel brings; those of artistic temperament long to visit 
the great art galleries of Europe, particularly those of 
Italy, but the door is shut, and the day-dreams that absorb 
and engross them tend to make the home-life seem very 
narrow and profitless. 

There are countless young girls and women in our land 
who are dissatisfied with their lot, and the wheels of lifp 
drag heavily, and inertia and depression in many cases 
result. Note that all the desires I have mentioned are 
legitimate longings, but—and this is the root of the whole 
matter—they are not in the scope of God’s Will for you, and 
His Holy Will, though often hard to interpret and painful to 
endure, to the trustful soul ever justifies itself. It has been 
said, and said truly, that the English character, as a whole, 
has a deep reverence for the word duty, and in this con¬ 
nection it is very significant that there is not a proclama¬ 
tion of Napoleon the Great to his soldiers in which glory is 
pot mentioned, nor one in which duty is alluded to ; and 
there is not an order of Wellington to his troops in which 
duty is not inculcated, nor one in which glory is mentioned. 
Let us take then this national characteristic, which our 
Blessed Lord’s example has ennobled and sanctified for 
ever, and go forth fearlessly and patiently upon the path 
appointed for us by the Divine Will, cheerfully and bravely 
occupying the post, which, however uncongenial, is never¬ 
theless the one in which our Heavenly Father sees that our 
characters will be braced, strengthened for work and duties 
hereafter. Our ideals, in the case of most of us, will never 
be absolutely fulfilled in this world ; the higher the ideal, 
the more unlikely of fulfilment here ; but God is training us 
in the difficult school of life, for wider spheres of work and 
mightier responsibilities than heart can dream of here, 
where the soul is hampered and beset with all the limita¬ 
tions and failures of our humanity. 

Let us then cultivate a deepened sense of duty and a 
steadfast resolve not to attempt to force our way where God 
does not lead. Let us lovingly accept the narrow sphere 
which His will appoints for us, welcoming of course every 
opportunity of self-culture, and of wider interest that may 
come in our path, not “kicking against the pricks,” but 
calmly and confidently acquiescing in our Father’s Will for 
us, realising that our character—that is, the true self—is 
being moulded and formed through trial and disappoint¬ 
ment by His unerring wisdom, and though “ no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but rather grievous, 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness bo them that are exercised thereby.” 

And if we wish to retain the blessing, and profit by the 
discipline God sends us, let us keep silence, and avoid all 
expressions of murmuring and dissatisfaction with our lot; 
all such expressions are hurtful to ourselves and others, and 
rob us of the fruit of the trial. Let us not drag our crosses 
behind us, but let us stoop down and lift them on to our 
shoulders,’ and grace to bear them will be given. 






































ECCENTRIC FLOWERS. 

By ELIZA BRIGHTWEN, Author of “Rambles with Nature Students,” etc. 




* Where its flower measures over five feet from the top of the 
perianth to the end of the tail. 


attracts hundreds of insects to aid in its fertilisation. One 
would like to know the use of its slender hanging tail; 
possibly it conducts to the flower some special insect not 
provided with wings. 

I read that a single spathe of a certain flower akin to the 
AristolocZiia was found to contain more than two hundred 
and fifty carrion beetles of eleven different species ; so it 
may be that our AristolocZiia provides a hanging stair¬ 
case for some highly desirable beetle guests. 

In this flower the narrow passage is lined with hairs 
pointing downwards, so that flies and midges easily creep in, 
while the stiff hairs prevent their egress. The insects are 
accordingly obliged to make themselves at home. Although 
they are prisoners, however, they are treated with considera¬ 
tion ; they find shelter, warmth, and food, and their impa¬ 
tient restlessness achieves the end for which the plant 
attracts them. When the flies become dusted with the 
pollen grains, the hairs begin to shrink up in the neck of the 
flower, with the result that the prison is opened and the 
insects escape. 

Should there be other flowers of the same kind blossom¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood, the flies with their dusty coats 
pass into them and assist in carrying out cross fertilisation. 

In A. Elegans we have a smaller flower with beautifully 
intricate markings, but although the construction is on the 
same plan the evil odour is not so repellent as in other 
species. 

A. Trifoliata is a climbing plant having flowers that at 
first sight resemble a pitcher plant; close examination, 
however, shows that the pitcher-like effect is due to a 
modification of the upper part of an AristolocZiia flower, 
the constricted neck and 
passage being somewhat 
small, and the chamber is 
inflated as in the other 
flowers. 

A large part of the roof 
of one of our glass-houses 
is occupied by an Aris- 
tolocZria known b} r the 


PART II. 
Aristolochta. 


A ristolochia Ornithoccfthala . 


A i -is to loch ia Gigas . 


For weird and fantastic form scarcely any 
flowers can vie with the Aristolochicis , which 
botanically constitute a group of plants known 
as belonging to the Incomfiletce, though 
possessing some affinity to the Aroid family, 
discussed in our previous paper. 

The blossom of the AristolocZiia, in each of 
the species, may be divided into three regions, an upper 
part that is often dilated and developed into a most 
conspicuous structure, the middle which is constricted 
and forms a very narrow passage into the third or lower, 
which is usually an inflated balloon-like chamber. 
Several of these plants are growing in my stove-house. 
One species, A. Gigas, is a veritable monster ; the huge 
perianth measures ten inches across and is over a foot 
in length. Before it is wholly expanded, it reminds one 
of a grey burnouse wrapped round the dusky face of a 
Bedouin Arab, the interior of the flower being of a dark 
purple colour, while the surface is thickly covered with 
hairs, so as to suggest the Arab’s hirsute face. 

The third and lowest chamber is much distended, and 
the passage enters it in a syphon-like manner. I must 
complete this description by adding the fact that a 
slender tail two feet long hangs down from the lower 
part of the flower. 

It must be strange indeed to come upon this startling 
flower growing amongst the rich vegetation of a humid 
Guatemalan forest,* and doubtless its truly hideous scent 
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A ristolochia Ornithocephala . 
(Side view.) 


formidable specific 
name of Ornithoce- 
fthala, which, how¬ 
ever, means nothing 
worse than “bird’s 
head.” 

It is a very strong¬ 
growing climber, 
with handsome glau¬ 
cous leaves, a Bra¬ 
zilian species of a 
most remarkable 
character. Its 
flowers are large, but 
not so large as those 
of A. Gigas; their 
colour is a creamy 
brown mottled with 
intricate markings. 

This colour is singular, but the shape is really grotesque. 
When the blossom is viewed sideways, we see that it does 
s uggest the head and beak of some uncanny fowl. This 
idea has suggested itself fantastically to the author of the 
admirable Dictionary of Gardening , for he describes 
this flower as having “the head of a hawk, and the beak of 
a heron, with the wattles of a Spanish fowl, which, however, 
are grey netted with brown ; head of the same colour, 
veined, and the beak grey.” 

It may well be termed eccentric, for anything more 
strange could hardly be imagined. 

The drawings will explain the modified form of the three 
parts of the flower; the second appendage much resembles 
a hanging curtain of old chintz somewhat puckered up. 
The odour from this flower is simply beyond endurance and 
effectually prevents visitors from remaining in the green¬ 
house on a hot day when many of the blossoms are 
expanded and giving out their scent. 

Like all the Aristolochias this species is pollinated by 
minute flies, midges or small beetles. The hanging curtain 
affords a convenient platform upon which the insects can 
alight, and by means of which they can climb up to reach 
the tiny orifice leading to the cavity rendered so attractive 
to them by its perfume. 

J sometimes send a handful of these floral curiosities with 
other cut flowers to various bazaar stalls, where they always 
excite the liveliest interest, but intending purchasers have 
to be warned of the dreadful odour they will emit when the 
flowers are once fully matured. 


Masdevallia Bella. 

Our list of eccentric flowers would be incomplete without 
some reference to the Orchid family, a great class of flowers 
representing eccentricity in the highest degree, since in this 
group are to be found every variety of form and character, 
each flower developing some wonderful contrivance for the 
iertilisation of its blossoms. 

Amongst cultivated orchids the Masdevallias are re¬ 
markable for their quiet colouring and singular form, 
many of the flowers looking like large spiders and other 
insects. 

I watched with much interest a specimen of M. Bella 
which grew in my conservatory last summer. It was rooted 


in a lusuc oasKet suspended from an 
archway, and out from the bottom of the 
basket projected a strange-looking bud, 
which betokened a truly eccentric blos¬ 
som when it should have attained its full 
growth. 

One morning I was delighted to find 
that the bud had expanded into a finely- 
spotted orchid-flower, its surface looking 
as if it had been made of a lizard’s skin. 
The outer perianth leaves had long tails, 
and in the centre the pure white lip 
seemed to be so delicately poised that a 
breath of air made it tremble and quiver, 
a feature I had never observed to such a 
marked degree in any other flower. 

I he central lip, being broad and conspicuous, affords a 
good platform for small insects to alight upon, and thus they 
are enabled to get at the nectary, an operation that brings 
about two results, the insects being rewarded with the food 
they seek and being made the unconscious means of removing 
from the stigmatic pouches the little masses of pollen which 
they disturb when pushing into the cavity of the nectary, 
thus it happens that when they withdraw themselves from 
the nectary with these pollen grains adhering to their bodies 
and visit other flowers of the same kind, the pollen is 
brought into contact with the slightly arching stigma, and 
the first stage of fertilisation is performed. 


Masdevallia Bella. 


Masdevallia Bella. 
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Lady’s Slipper ( Cypripedium ). 

There is much to recommend this genus of orchids 
besides the beauty of their flowers. 

They do not require much heat, they have abundant 
leafage which sets off their curious blossoms, they coide- 
scend to grow in pots of earth like ordinary plants and their 
flowers last a long time in water after they are gathered. 

Most people have a deeply-rooted idea that all orchids 
require an immense amount of heat and therefore the 
possibility of growing them successfully is supposed to be 
beyond the reach of amateurs who only possess a green¬ 
house. It is, however, quite possible to flower many 
interesting species of orchids in an ordinary greenhouse by 
taking pains to give each plant its proper soil and a suitable 
position, whether fastened to a piece of bark, planted in a 
hanging basket, or grown in the usual way in a pot of 
earth. ’ These and other details are easily learnt from 
technical books devoted to the growth of orchids. 

Cyfirifiedium Insigne is an excellent plant to begin with, 
as it thrives well with ordinary care in a greenhouse. 

Cyfrifodium means Venus’ Shoe, but the plant is more 
often called Lady’s Slipper, and the appropriateness of the 
name will be seen from the curious form of the flower. 

The species of this genus are widely distributed, for 
some are found in such cold countries as Siberia and Canada, 
while others are met with in Mexico, India, and some parts 
of America. 

In order to grasp the significance and wonderful con¬ 
trivance of the Cyfrifiedium flower in its relation to 
fertilisation, we must carefully note the arrangement of its 
various parts. The most conspicuous is that known as the 
labellum or slipper, the “ waist ” or basal part of which is 
folded over and somewhat constricted, so that the edges 
nearly meet and form a tunnel, whilst the lower half 
broadens out into the shape of a slipper. 

If we look into the cavity formed by this arrangement, we 
see that the edges of the slipper are overarching and the 
inner surface is highly polished. Now if we can find a 
small bee and place him in the slipper, we shall discover 
that it is so shaped that the bee can only escape by going 
through the narrow tunnel and so out at one of the two 
openings at the basal end. 



In thus going out, the insect cannot fail to detach one of 
the two pollen masses, and as the pollen is very glutinous 
it adheres to the head of the bee, so that when he visits the 
next flower and presses in to obtain the honey, the pollen is 
scraped off his head by the sharp edge of the stigma, and 
the flower is thus cross-pollinated and fertilised, so that 
healthy and vigorous seed is ensured. 

Truly here the eccentricity, if we may so call it, stands 
•revealed to us as a wonderful example of the design of the 
Creator even in so small a matter as the physiology of a 
flower. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER VI. 

he Hamburg steamboat had just 
left the Newcastle wharf. Mar- 
garet stood on deck, looking 
with sad but tearless eyes at 
her father, who answered with 
a smile from the shore. 
Gradually the distance between 
them grew greater, and they 
waved their handkerchiefs. 
Margaret strained her eyes 
to keep that beloved figure in 
sight as long as she could, till 
at last a bend in the river shut 
out even the white handker¬ 
chief on which she had fixed 
her eyes when everything else had become indistinct. 
She felt lonelier than ever in her life before. Not 
a soul on board the ship was known to her, she was 
of interest to no one. There was a sinking at her 
heart, but no inclination for tears; she was not excited 
enough for that, only heart-sick and lonely. At first 
she stood and watched the shores as the ship steamed 
on between the ugly lonely shores of the Tyne which 


oppressed her with a sense of desolation. She tried 
then to fix her attention on a newspaper her father had 
bought for her, glancing without much interest through 
its columns till it grew too dark to see, and a cold wind 
which had arisen made her seek a more comfortable 
corner in the saloon. 

And so two nights and one day passed. Feeling ill and 
shaken and anxious as to that part of her journey which 
still remained to be accomplished, Margaret seated 
herself once more on the deck as the ship sailed up the 
Elbe and looked with inquiring eyes about her. By- 
and-by, the anchor having been cast in the middle of 
the river, Margaret with her modest belongings was 
conveyed ashore in a little boat with a few of her fellow- 
countrymen, who on landing seemed to disperse as if 
by magic, leaving her all alone. For a moment or two 
a feeling of despair took possession of her. What was 
she to do ? How get further on her journey ? All at 
once she became aware that she was the centre of a 
wondering circle of able-bodied, sunburnt men, more 
than one of whom addressed her and pointed insinu¬ 
atingly at the trunk beside her, and then, getting no 
answer from the poor little maiden, suddenly struck 
dumb as it were, turned to his fellows with a shrug ol 
the shoulders, gabbling energetically the while. The 









Margaret 

humour of the situation suddenly struck the girl with 
irresistible force and she laughed, thereby increasing 
greatly the wonder of the surrounding porters; then 
presently remembering that Dr. Milworth had written 
down a few of the most necessary words in German for 
her use, she produced her purse, and out of it the little 
list. What if he had not written “ cab ” on it ? Oh, 
yes, here it was. 

“ Droschke,” she announced to her courtiers. An 
approving Babel of tongues was the answer. Her 
trunk was seized, a cab hailed, and herself installed in it, 
and having, like the Saracen maiden in search of Gilbert 
4 Becket, made known her wishes by pronouncing her 
destination, she soon found herself on her way again. 
She had not long to wait at the Liibecker Bahnhof to her 
relief, for she was feeling anxious and tired and very 
wishful to be at her journey’s end. The train sped on 
through miles of flatland covered with a feathery mantle 
of snow. Here and there a comfortable farmhouse 
relieved the monotony, or a sportsman wandered over 
the frosty ground, his gun on his shoulder and dog at 
his heels, and sometimes the shouts and laughter of 
children skating on some pond broke on the ear. In 
the early part of the afternoon Margaret reached her 
destination, and with beating heart stepped out on to 
the platform, feeling herself lost in the indifferent crowd, 
hurrying each one his own way, only a few throwing a 
passing glance at the unmistakable little foreigner in 
their midst. By-and-by the throng cleared somewhat, 
and a pleasant voice at Margaret’s side asked in English 
with a foreign accent— 

“ Are you Miss Hetherton ? ”—and turning, she saw a 
fair young girl, probably of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who looked at her smilingly. Margaret’s heart 
warmed at once to the speaker, who, on hearing that she 
had not mistaken Margaret’s identity, informed her that 
she was Anna von Kowitz, and the eldest of the Kowitz 
family. As the carriage rattled through the streets 
paved with cobblestones, Anna prattled away in broken 
English, assuring “Miss Hetherton” that she was so 
pleased she had come, that she had begged permission 
of her mother to come to the station to meet her, till 
Margaret began to feel that life as “ Miss Hetherton ” 
and a governess might possibly be bearable after all. 

“ Here we are ! ” Anna exclaimed, after a drive of 
only a few minutes, as the carriage stopped in front of 
rather an imposing house in the Anastasienstrasse. 

“Now come upstairs, mother and the children are all 
expecting you,” she went on cheerfuMy in a mixture of 
German and English, at which she laughed gaily. She 
ran lightly up a short flight of stairs, followed by 
Margaret, and then ushered the latter into what seemed 
to her a princely apartment, compared to the little 
sitting-room in Cromwell Road. The polished inlaid 
floor shone like a mirror, the wintry sun streamed 
through the large windows and fell on the high-backed 
oaken chairs and lit up the family portraits on the walls. 
At a little table near one of the windows sat a lady with 
dark hair and kind eyes, sewing, while in the corner 
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near the white stove which sent forth a welcome heat, a 
number of children sprawled in the easiest and most 
picturesque attitudes. To Margaret’s dazed sight there 
appeared to be about a dozen heads; but presently, at 
a gentle word of command from the mother, the knot 
resolved itself into five bonny children—three boys and 
two girls, who looked curiously but genially at the new¬ 
comer. Frau von Kowitz had already advanced and 
taken Margaret’s hand, which she retained in her own 
as she asked the girl many kind questions about her 
journey. Turning presently to the children she men¬ 
tioned their names, adding that they had done nothing 
but talk about Miss Hetherton ever since lunch. 
Margaret smiled almost gratefully at the group of 
children, then after a few more kind remarks-from Frau 
von Kowitz, Anna slipped her arm within Margaret’s 
and carried her off to her room. 

Margaret’s first impulse when left alone was to look 
out of the window. There was little to see; the 
street was quiet, but the tall houses opposite looked 
unmistakably foreign, and a feeling of elation took 
possession of the girl. At last on foreign soil ! It had 
been her dream ever since she was a child, and now 
that she had seen the pretty, candid faces of those 
dreaded pupils of hers, the prospect of a governess’s life 
did not any longer throw a gloom over the whole as it 
had done in Cromwell Road. She felt quite cheerful as 
she tidied herself and surveyed the rooms which were 
her special domain. Her bedroom opened into a little 
sitting-room furnished with German simplicity. There 
was a sofa covered with green stuff against one wall, in 
front of it a table with a bowl of winter roses on it; a 
book-shelf, writing-desk, and a few cane chairs com¬ 
pleted the furniture. 

By-and-by Anna tapped at the door to tell Margaret 
that coffee was ready, and the two went down together. 

1 he lamps were lit, the curtain drawn, and the whole 
room seem filled with an atmosphere of peace and love. 
Herr yon Kowitz, a tall, quiet man, smiled benignly on 
his children as he listened to their merry tales and 
laughter, Frau von Kowitz, wearing the mother’s 
beautiful expression of mingled pride and tenderness, 
joined in the fun with the gaiety of a child herself. 
Margaret began to feel quite at home, and was surprised 
to find how quickly the day passed away, after she had 
written home, unpacked her belongings, played with the 
children and talked with Frau von Kowitz. She was 
glad, nevertheless, to lay her head on the pillow that 
night and sleep off the fatigue of the journey. Last 
thing before stepping into her little narrow white bed, 
she pulled the blind aside and looked up at the quiet 
stars as she had so olten done from her bedroom window 
in Cromwell Road. A spasm of home-sickness took 
possession of her. How far away she was from them 
all—father, mother, Lily and the dear boys! She 
slipped into bed with the intention of weeping abun¬ 
dantly, but scarcely had her weary head touched the 
pillow than she fell comfortably asleep. 

( 7 'o be continued .) 












ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

CURIOUS. —The yolk of eggs contains both phosphorus nncl sulphur in 
large quantities. It is the sulphur that blackens silver egg-spoons. 
The smell of rotten eggs is due to the decomposition of the yolks, 
whereby sulphuretted hydrogen is liberated. I lie embryo lies in the 
small white spot which appears on the ^urface of the yolks. 

A Constant Reader.— About one person in two hundred and fifty 
suffers from some discoverable disease of the heart. Probably double 
this number really have disordered hearts which we cannot diagnose. 
Only a physician who has carefully and systematically examined the 
heart and the general circulation is in the position to give an opinion 
upon its soundness, or upon any defects that may be present, and 
whether such defects are serious at the present time, or are likely 
to give trouble in the future. A person with disease of the heart 
especially with the slighter grades of valvular disease—may live her 
full term of years without ever being conscious of her condition. 

MELCHIOR—There is no disease in which heredity is a factor of so much 
importance as it is in insanity. Indeed, although the tendency of 
modern medicine is strongly opposed to believe the hereditary nature 
of disease, in insanity the influence of heredity is beyond all question. 

It must not be supposed that the children ot insane parents will neces¬ 
sarily go mad, for such is not the case; but they are more likely to 
become insane than are the children of healthy parents, and causes 
which in the healthy-born would be insufficient to disturb the mind, 
will produce mental disorders in the offsprings of the insane. Nor, 
indeed, must it be for one moment supposed that heredity is a neces¬ 
sary factor for the development of insanity; the children ot healthy 
persons go mad often, but not so often as do the children ot insane 
persons.' Then different varieties of mental disease differ greatly in 
the influence that heredity has upon them. That form ot insanity 
known as “general paralysis of the insane” is probably never lieiedi¬ 
tary, nor does .heredity play any important part in its development. 

In acute mania the influence of heredity is not so very obvious. It is 
in the more chronic diseases of the mind, especially in delusional 
insanity, that heredity is most important. 

M. S. S.'C.—In all probability, the symptoms that you complain ot arc 
due to dyspepsia, or one of the milder grades of migraine. The only 
thing that is necessary to relieve them is to avoid their exciting cause. 
Amt-T o answer in a satisfactory manner the three questions that you 
ask usWould be a more difficult'task than all the labours of Hercules. 
To stop a man from drinking to excess is a feat which has baffled c\ ci\ 
ecclesiastic, every statesman, every moralist and everyone since the 
beginning of time. To alter your figure and your complexion so as to 
make them what you desire is a rather more impossible task, for a man 
can prevent himself from drinking to excess, whereas you cannot altei 
your figure or complexion. . 

IXIA BLOSSOM. —It is just conceivable that there may exist the case 
where the operation that you describe was justifiable. But so strong is 
our feeling against the proceeding that' under no circumstances 
whatever would we perform it*ourselves. \\ e know that the operation 
has been performed frequently, and by some of the most experienced 
specialists in England, but it is a most serious crime to perform it, and 
it is deservedly despised and hated by all persons who ever consider 
their conscience. No one has greater belief in surgery than w c ha\ e, ' 
and we hold that it is legitimate to do any operation where we think 
that we may be able to improve the health ot the patient. But it is 
wrong to operate on pure speculation, or to subject anyone to a 
proceeding which mav end fatally merely for convenience 01 tor 
experiment. To put' the matter shortly, the proceeding that you 
mention is, in most cases, suicide on the part of the patient and 
murder on that of the operator if the former happens to die from the 
operation. # . . 

SULPHUR. —We think your suggestion a very good one. \\ e would, 
however, suggest rather more sulphur—say four or five tablespoontuls 
instead of three. The recipe certainly sounds all right, and we would 
be very much pleased to know wha’t the result is when you have 
carried out your manufacture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARJORIE Mi x DELL (Cape Colony).—It will be necessary for you to 
supply your grandfather’s name, date of birth, approximately, and of 
emigration, name of place or house, vocation, to whom married, and 
send all statements to the rector of his parish, requesting him to do 


you the favour of having the parish registry examined, and extracts 
made by the clerk, for which you must state your readiness to forward 
the usual fees by post-office order. This would be your least expensive 
way of obtaining particulars leading to any identification of any. You 
should send a seal from the die you had cast in England some years 
ago. From whence did you obtain the device ? The name does not 


appear in Burke’s Landed Gentry . All investigations made at the 
Heralds’ College are costly; but even were money no object, all the 
data of which we have given a brief list, would have to be supplied. 
Could you not make some researches amongst your mother’s and 
paternal grandmother’s families ? We thank you 'for your interesting 
letter. We hope and believe your troubles are nearly over now, and 
a more peaceful and happier future is before you. 

TOMMY Atkins. —February 15th, 1883, was a Thursday.. The word 
“khaki” is simply pronounced “ ka-kee,” the “a” being sounded 
as in “ ark.” 

BUTTERCUP. —How can you say you have “ too much colour . In 
the opinion of someone else, you ought to look like a little rosy apple. 
Pale-faced girls are usually delicate, and, unless of dark complexion, 
only look delicate, and as' if something were amiss. You will only 
do yourself harm by taking anything to make yourself pale. We feel 
sure that if you looked as if you were going to have an apoplectic lit, 
your parents would call in a doctor. Perhaps violet and lilac would 
suit you, and white and black. . . 

MEG (New Zealand).—If we gave advice as to improving bad writing 
in anv number which you still have, why not take that as a guide, for 
yourself? Your hand is clear and legible, and only needs a little 
more graceful slope from right to left. Practise that. It will leek 
more artistic, less cramped, less clerk-like. This can only be acquired 
by daily practice. Get a copybook for the purpose. 

MARGARET. —Letters of congratulation are sent on being informed of 
an engagement, or invited to the wedding. You should call in 
person on the newly-married pair—not send cards. 

MARCELLA.—If youjrefer to our Correspondence columns you will find 
several Holiday'Homes indicated and lull particulars given respecting. 
It' mav be well now to advise you to apply for information to the 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A., 25 and 26, George‘Street, Hanover 
Square, ’ W.; or to the Secretary of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Central Office, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. Address Miss Bowlby. At 
either of these Institutions we think a Holiday Home might be 
recommended, and one where a vacancy might be heard of and secured. 
Of course all such Homes arc paid for, though at a low rate, and 
comforts and recreation as well as the care of a matron provided, 
such as are not to be found in a lodging-house. 

A. L. G.—Girls desirous of joining the “Snowdrop Band —an 
Institution designed to raise the whole standard of life, thought, and 
conversation amongst working girls must write to the H011. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. T. Watson, Southwold, Tapton Crescent, 
Sheffield. We think you and your friends would do well to become 
members. They issue a monthly paper. 

CONFLICTING Opinion.— Considering your age, and the probable 
age of your affianced husband, and the length of time you have waited, 
and the fact also that your father is not alone, your promise to 
vour intended husband should be carried out; and that we considci 
—without any breach of duty towards your father. The latter asks of 
you what is unreasonable, as lie has put no limit to the postponement, 
only the indefinite period of the term of his natural life. As your 
intended is received at your parents’ house, there is evidently no 
personal objection to him. 

ROSE.—You could clean the white fur with flour well rubbed in, or 
with bran. Should' the fur be greasy as well as soiled, make the 
bran hot. 
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NURSE DOVER. 


She was an old woman when I first learned to know and to 
love her, a little old woman, with clear, sweet blue eyes and 
silvery hair. But it was many years before then, when she 
1 ^ as T J )u ^ five-and-thirty, or thereabouts, that she first met 
the Honourable Harold Carr. 


grew old enough to understand such things, he came to 
believe that Dcvie was afraid of everything. 

She suffered agonies of apprehensioS’when the boy 
climbed trees, or when he went sliding on the pond, even 


That young gentleman was clad in long 
white robes on that occasion. Moreover 
his hair was little better than fluff, and 
his small fists flapped hither and thither, 
in helpless wrath and woe, as he roared 
pathetic defiance towards the world in 
general. 

She was a gentle-looking little woman 
with clear pitying eyes, in which the tears 
were, at that moment, gathering. Ad¬ 
vancing respectfully but firmly she took the 
baby from his father’s careful, awkward 
hands, and laying her own soft cheek 
against his. tiny one, she soothed the 
piteous weeping as if by magic. 

Lord Henry Carr, poor man, sighed with 
infinite relief. . 

“ You will take to him then, nurse ? He 
seems contented with you. And Mrs. 
Beecher tells me she is sure you will be 
good to the poor little fellow.” And with 
a smothered groan he left the room, 
shutting , the door sharply behind him, so 
that Nurse Dover’s reply was necessarily 
addressed to the baby. 

“You poor little motherless darling! I 
will do my best for you, that I will.” 

And this was their introduction. Ten 
years of ceaseless devotion, both of mind 
and body, was the fulfilment of her promise. 
Indeed, it is open to doubt whether even 
Harold’s own youngmother, who had passed 
out of this world as he entered it, could 
have loved the boy better than did the 
faithful nurse. He was her one thought, 
hei one idea, and she watched him orow 
horn the helpless baby, to the fine, manly 
boy, with all a mother’s mingled ioy and 
pain. 

He soon learned to know, in fact he 
giew up with the experience, where to turn 
in all his troubles and his joys for sympathy. 

Dovie,” as he called her, had never failed 
him, and in his childish soul he believed 
she never would, in which opinion he was 
not mistaken. 

She was a very gentle woman, with a 
low voice and quiet ways, and I must con¬ 
fess that she appeared to be almost entirely 
devoid of physical courage. As Harold 
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though the ice had been declared thoroughly safe by Lord 
Henry himself. She literally quaked while passing the 
quiet cows in the park, and as for the old turkey-cock, he 
could put her to utter rout by a strenuous gobble. Never¬ 
theless she tried with a wistful intensity to adapt her 
nature to the boy’s, forcing herself not to check his young, 
daring spirits; and so the first ten years of his happy 
childhood passed brightly by. Then the day drew near 
when Harold was to go to school. It was only natural 
that the boy should have looked forward to it and longed 
for the important moment to arrive. 

He felt quite a hero when he marched into the house¬ 
keeper’s room and signified his wishes regarding the 
hampers of good things to be forwarded to him at school. 
And P he shook hands with the gardeners and grooms on 
the afternoon before his departure with the air ot a man 
As to his nurse, she was determined not to damp his 
pleasure, and met his smiling eyes brightly, and talked of 
the prizes he would be sure to bring back with him. But 
when left alone she would return to the sad task of Packing 

his little clothes with falling tears. ^ “^ Jf/had safd 
however that when bedtime came, and Harold had said 
his'prayers and was being tucked up for the night, he too 
broke down utterly and threw his arms round Dovie s neck 
and sobbed. Then she knelt down beside him and soothed 
him with true motherly tenderness, giving him all the good 
advice she knew. “You will be such a good, brave bo^, 
dearie • you know you always have been. And don t 
Wet your prayers whatever the other boys may do And 
if you can get clever and learned, think how pleased poor 
father will be ; remember you are all he has in this world. 
And vou are just everything to me too, my dearie, and 
always will be'!” If you had peeped into the quiet room, 
lonAfter the child had fallen asleep, you would have seen 
Nurse Dover still kneeling by his bedside in earnest 

Pr Ne e xt morning Master Harold went off in excellent spirits 
to embark upon his schooldays, which were most happy 
and prosperous throughout and did credit to his up- 

br Tfme g after time, as he returned for his holidays, he 
would find his father at the station waiting for him with 
grave pleasure in his eyes. And then, after the five miles 
drive as they reached the Park gates there would be 
Cvii’s joyful face ready to greet her boy It was very 
nice to see the tall lad’s affection for his little nurse and 
the hearty hug he gave her so spontaneously as his 
greeting. Lord Henry often smiled to himself as he 
looked^n, but it pleased him all the same. Nurse Dover 
had come to her master, the day after Harold s first 
departure for school, to suggest with quivering lips that 

Sh “ jVhafi be 'of no use now, my lord. I cannot claim 
wages that I do not earn.” To the end of her days she 
remembered his reply and the warm grip of the hand which 

aC ‘ C ‘ 0 Ihave had much sorrow,” he said. “You would not 
add to it, Dover, by leaving us ? Then as she put her 
apron to her eyes and shed a few quiet tears, he added 
gently “ I am more grateful to you than I can say, nurse. 
The boy will understand better all he owes you when he is 
grown up.” So she had stayed on and had made herself 

US The years^w by," and Harold grew up, left school and 
in course of time went into the Guards. How proud she 
felt that gentle, little, old woman, when he put on his 
grand uniform to show her and marched into the nursery, a 
smile on his handsome, merry face. , „ 

“ What do you think of me, Dovie ? Am I all right. 
And then, when she had patted and admired him to her 
heart’s content, he sat down beside her armchair to talk 
over old times. “ Now stop darning those old socks, he 

said laughingly, “and attend to me tor once. Do you 
remember how you used to look me over when I was a 
kid before you let me go downstairs ? How hurt I feit 
when you told me my hands were still dirty, in spite of my 
having washed them well in a nice clean puddle ! And 
then you would help me to wash them again, Dovie, and 


you rubbed off the tar stains with turpentine. Really you 
could wheedle me into anything, even to having my nose 
daubed with tallow when I had a cold. How did you 
manage it, I wonder? ” And they laughed together over 

their recollections. „ , 

But, a year or two later, there came a day wnen Harold, 
returning home for a short leave, could find no smile, even 
for Dovie. His young face looked quite worn and 
harassed, and his father noticed, with a pang of con¬ 
sternation, that his dinner was left almost untouched. But 
Nurse Dover, with a woman’s keener perception, jumped 
immediately to the right conclusion. Her boy was not ill, 
he was in love. She did not attempt to force his 
confidence, and when he came to spend his usual half-hour 
with her before bedtime, she began talking as usual about 
his dogs and other little home details which always 
interested him. But that night he could not find patience 

t0 “Let me sit here quietly, Dovie dear,” he said. “My 
mind is full of other things, and there is something I want 
to tell you presently.” And he leaned his head upon 
hands in mournful silence. The old woman did not 
interrupt his meditations, and after a time he pulled 
himself together and looked at her wistfully. I don t 
know how to begin, Dovie.” 

“ Then I will begin for you,” she answered gently, and 
you must stop me if I am not right. You have met a good 
and beautiful young lady, my dearie, and you think 

“ Are you a witch ? ” he cried. “ How did you know ? 
But I will tell you all about it.” 

And then the story came out. It was nothing unusual , 
the lad had met a girl whom he loved with all his true, 
honest heart, and he was terribly afraid she did not care 

for him. , , j 

“You see,” he explained, il she used to talk to me and 

be so friendly, and now when I meet her she hardly speaks 
to me. I see her talking to other men, but she never even 
looks at me, and I can hardly bear it, Dovie. It seems so 

ht She passed her worn hand caressingly over the bowed 

head, her eyes full of anxious thought. ., , , . 

“ You say she is good and true, dear, she said at last. 

“ Then take my advice, tell your father all about it, and 
then go to her and make her understand how you love her 
I don’t think she will be unkind to you, my dearie, but it 
she says ‘ No,’ you will bear it like a man.’ 

In her inmost heart Nurse Dover could hardly believe 
anybody capable of refusing him. And the lad did as she 
advised, made a clean breast of it next morning to his 
father and went off to town by an early tram to see Violet 

^The following day two letters in Harold’s handwriting 
were handed in by the postman, one addressed to his father^ 
the other to Nurse Dover, and both were full of blots and 

happiness^ the boy bought his betrothed to stay for 

a few days at his home, and a large party of friends and 
relations were assembled in the old house for the occasion. 

Violet told me all about it afterwards, but the thing which 
she dwelt on most was her introduction to dear old Nurse 

Dover. , .. . r , , ,, 

“ Harold took me upstairs to see her directly after tea, 
she said. “ I shall never forget what a sweet, gentle face 
hers was, and I remember so distinctly, too the little 
wistful expression in her clear eyes as she looked at me. 
knew she was wondering whether I should succeed in 
making her darling happy.” 

And Nurse Dover’s account of that meeting was— 

“ Bless her dear bright face ! She looked rather tall and 
o-rand to me when she first came in. But before 1 had 
time to stand up and make my curtsey, she was kneeling 
beside my chair, holding* my hand and asking me to teach 
her how to take care of Harold.” 

Those two were firm friends from that day forward. 

But I am lingering too much over the uneventful history 
of Dovie’s life. Its recollections are sweet to me for I 
knew and loved her. 

Nevertheless I must hasten on to the end. 


Nurse 

Not very long after Harold’s marriage he and his wife 
took a little house, for some weeks, on the Yorkshire sea- 
coast. They insisted, when established there, upon having 
Dovie to stay with them, and this was really the happiest 
time of the old nurse’s life since her boy’s baby days. The 
young couple were very loving to her, and her unselfish 
joy in their happiness filled up the measure of her peace 
and contentment. 

So the glad days glided by until one sunny morning 
when Harold, meeting Nurse Dover on the stairs, accosted 
her gaily. 

“ Well met, Dovie. I have been looking for you every¬ 
where. We are going out boating this afternoon ; will you 
come with us ? We mean to take the children next door to 
visit those caverns in the Mountain Cliff. One can get a 
boat into some of them when the tide is out.” 

The old woman hesitated, and Harold laughed, patting 
her affectionately on the shoulder. 

“ Now, Dovie, Dovie, I believe you are afraid.” 

“ I think I always am afraid of the sea and those great 
cliffs,” she allowed. “ But if you go, my dearie, I would 
like to go too.” 

“That is right well done! There is no danger, Dovie 
dear; we shall take a boatman who understands the tides.” 

And so it was settled. 

What a glorious afternoon that was ! The sun danced 
upon the blue and quivering waves until they sparkled like 
countless diamonds, and the sky overhead was hardly 
flecked by a single cloudlet. 

They made two small boat-loads, Harold in command of 
one and an experienced boatman to manage the other. 
The merry gang of children were divided between the two, 
and the whole party set out in great spirits. 

In after years Harold’s wife looked back upon that day 
as having begun with the brightest happiness and ended 
with the deepest, most remorseful pain she had ever 
experienced. 

But I must tell the story as it comes. 

They reached the caves after about half-an-hour’s rowing, 
and even Dovie forgot her fears in the wonder and interest 
of it all. As for the children, they were half wild with 
delight. Harold and Violet had all their work cut out to 
keep the rather unruly little creatures out of danger when 
they had disembarked them upon the rocky platform which 
ran all round the interior of the cavern. They instantly 
requested to be allowed to start on an exploring expedition, 
and their young host and hostess accompanied them in 
some anxiety. Dovie, left behind, wandered up and down, 
a smile of quiet pleasure on her gentle old face. It was all 
very beautiful, and she gazed with awe at the great rock 
walls around her, and at the Clearwater which lay beneath. 
Presently, feeling a little tired, she seated herself in a niche 
of the rock and gave herself up to thought. If this poor 
earth, with all its sin and sorrow was so lovely, what must 
the beauty of heaven be ? A little smile flitted across her 
face as she strove to picture it to herself. 

The young people had rambled away; one cave led to 
another and yet another farther on, and their meriy voices 
were no longer audible. 

Suddenly there was a cry, sounding faint and far off to 
Dovie, but she started up and listened. 

It was the boatman’s voice; she could just catch his 
shouted words. 

“You must come at once, sir, there is no time to lose. 
A thunderstorm is driving up this way and the tide is just 
racing in. The caves will soon be swamped, and we shall 
have hard work to get back safe as it is.” 

Harold lost no time. 

He rushed back for Violet and her little party, who were 
in the central cavern, shouting to her to get into their boat 
with her companions and not to wait for him. Then he 
hastened to pioneer the rest of the party to the other boat, 
which was at the mouth of the farthest cave, in charge of a 
young fisher-lad. 

Looking back afterwards upon that time of rush and 
confusion, they understood how it happened that Dovie was, 
for the moment, overlooked. 

Violet, pale but quiet, hurried the frightened children into 
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the boat, and obedient to Harold’s directions, though sorely 
against the grain, she allowed the anxious boatman to 
start, without waiting for the others. She never doubted for 
one instant that the old nurse was with her husband. 

Harold meanwhile, having at last assembled his company 
of children, had almost to throw them into the boat, so 
violently was the tiny craft tossing and plunging upon the 
ever-increasing waves. The sky had become heavy and 
lowering, overcast with blue-black clouds, and the fisher- 
lad’s eyes were wide with fear. He knew their danger, but 
he tried to speak quietly. 

“We must not lose a moment, sir. Get in, get in !.” 

“Where is Dovie?” Harold shouted suddenly. “Did 
she go in the other boat?” And he would have turned 
back but for the lad’s despairing cry. “We shall all be 
lost, sir, if you go back now ! ” 

He sprang into the boat and seized the oars. 

“ I mean to get round to the mouth of both caves,” he 
said sternly. “Do you think I would leave her to 
drown ? ’ ’ 

All this time, Dovie, alone in the first cavern, had under¬ 
gone a perfect purgatory of trembling fear. 

Her first impulse had been to hurry after the rest of the 
party. But, to her despair, she perceived that the sea was 
already sweeping in, and that communication with the next 
cave was cut off, at all events for her feeble old limbs. 

The platform on which she stood was, as yet, far above 
the level of the water, so she stood clinging to the rocky 
wall, straining her ears to hear if anyone was coming. 

She caught sight, for one moment, of the boat in which 
Violet was seated as it swept by the cavern, homeward 
bound. Then once more she waited, her throbbing fore¬ 
head pressed against the buttress of rock by which she 
stood. 

After what seemed to her an eternity she started 
violently at hearing Harold’s voice quite near. She realised 
that he was in the boat at the mouth of the cave. But 
before she could cry out the fisher-lad almost screamed— 

“ For mercy’s sake, come on, sir ! No doubt she has gone 
on with the others. It would be almost certain death to 
you to leave the boat now ” 

And she caught Harold’s indignant answer— 

“ Be quiet, boy. If she is here I will run any risk to save 
her.” 

Quick as lightning Dovie realised it all. If her boy 
knew she was there, he would risk his brave, joyous, young 
life to save hers. No, no, it should not be ! 

“Dovie,” he shouted, with all the force of his vigorous 
lungs, “ Dovie, are you here ? ” 

He listened a moment, but only the roar of wind and sea 
answered him. Stooping forward, he strained his eyes to 
see into the cavern, then muttered— 

Thank God, she is not there. Violet has taken her 
then after all.” 

Ihe next moment the little boat was bounding away 
towards the shore and safety. 

And Dovie ? 

She was kneeling on the rocky platform, crouching 
hidden behind an outstanding buttress, both hands over her 
eyes. And as she knelt, she prayed for strength ; strength 
to keep quiet when every nerve throbbed with the intense 
desire to cry for help; strength to remain hidden when her 
heart was broken with the longing to see her boy once 
more. 

Death was upon her too. She knew that; and you see 
she had always been a coward, afraid of everything. Now, 
for a few moments after she uncovered her eyes,"the walls 
of the cavern seemed to swim before her. 

The boat must be far away by that time. Soon it would 
have arrived safely, and she forced herself to think of the 
joy and thankfulness in both their hearts as the young 
husband and wife clasped hands once more upon the shore. 
And then they would realise that she really had been left 
behind, but it would be too late to attempt a rescue. Even 
Harold would understand the uselessness of returning. 
The cruel waves would inevitably have done their work 
long before he could even start on the way back to her. 

Yes, it was done ! She had saved her darling. Now she 
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must be brave, she must be brave. W ith trembling hands 
she put aside the slow tears which rose and dimmed her 
sight, and still kneeling she turned again to her God tor 

“ I am so afraid, Lord, t SO afraid. Give me courage. 

Teach me to die.” ... , 

And the never-failing help in time of need was with her 
then. Back to the white and quivering face came the olcl 
look of peace and calm. The waves might thunder now, 
she did not heed, for His strength was made perfect in 

Once again, fi t the last time on earth, she uttered her 


simple prayer for her boy: “The Lord bless you, my 
dearie.” As she whispered the words she rose instinctively 
from her cramped position. In doing so she slipped upon 
the wet rock and fell forward into the deep waters. 

Next morning, in the early dawn, as Harold paced the 
beach, worn and heavy-eyed with grief, he caught sight of 
a quiet form lying among the rocks. Hastening towards it, 
he fell upon his knees, for the form was that of a little 
woman, with a look of solemn peace and tenderness upon 

her fair old face. * 

There Violet found him an hour later sobbing like a 

child. 


AN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGE. 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 



BRIGHT sunny day in August 
dawned, and my anticipated 
pleasure of paying a visit to 
a friend living in a lovely 
village in the heart of agricultural 
England had come about. 

Arrived at the little country 
town, my host drove me home to 
his house through lanes where 
the wayside flowers vied with 
, ea ch other in luxuriance and 
beauty, and the clustering wood¬ 
bine made all the air sweet. 

The village where my host lives, 
some three miles from the country town, 
and where his pretty modest little house 
nestles amongst the trees, lies in the middle 

of his property. „ , , . 

This could easily be discerned by the evident 
appearance of prosperity, the result of care and 
trouble, on every side, the well-kept hedges and the 
flourishino - crops, the latter quickly turning from green to 
o-olden, and from gold to copper in the August sunshine. 
g There stands the church on a little knoll overlooking the 
lovely valley, backed in the distance by the Shropshire hills 

far away on the horizon. . 

Beyond the church stands the village school. I his is 
where the Squire’s best thoughts are concentrated, amongst 
the children of his labourers on the estate, and it is hue 
he may generally be found on most mornings in the 
week giving an object lesson on some of the beauties of 

na The children are at this moment running, jumping, and 
playing in the playground, and some ot the elder boys 
wing with each othlr in a tug of war specially provided 
for them by the Squire, who believes in healthy exercise ot 

all the muscles. , n 

I cannot help remarking on the appearance of the 
children as we stop at the school-house, where a general 
bobbing of curtsies and touching of caps shows that their 
manners have not been forgotten. , . , . 

All of them happy and bonny-looking, many with bright 
flaxen hair, and most with round rosy cheeks, which compel 
one to believe that fresh air and wholesome living is the 
best specific for looking young and keeping healthy 

And I turn to the Squire and say so, and how I feel quite 
envious of these happy children, whom he has taught to know 
all the flowers of the hedgerows, and the names of the birds 
who are their constant companions in the lanes as they 

walk to and from school. . ,. . ' . 

Ay and such sweet companions with their constant 
twitter and chatter, that the children know their voices as 
they have been taught to, and love them and though they 
may peep into their exquisitely-made little nests and count 
the tiny eggs inside, would never think of destroying 
them. 


I quite envy the children, and say how I should like to be 
one of the merry romping band, with my school-time to 
come over again, and ail the fun and frolic of the long 
walk through the lanes. 

And then the Squire looks sad, and says, \es, this is 
summer, summer with its warmth, its sunshine, and its 
flowers ; but try to look at the reverse side of the picture, 
and then try to help me, and tell me how to carry out my 
cherished project of a soup kitchen for these little ones 
when summer is succeeded by autumn and winter, and 
sunshine and warmth by biting winds and storms of snow 

and rain.” , r 

And then he goes on to tell me how many of these little 
children have to walk in two and three miles through these 
same lovely lanes ; but in winter lovely no longer but 
inches deep in mud, which clings to the poor tired little 
feet, and often with the snow and rain falling fast and 
wetting the children to the skin—there is no help for this, 
as this is the nearest school—how they sit in the school¬ 
room with little pinched faces and eat the dinners which 
they have carried in their tiny baskets. , 

Their dinners must be cold as things are, and surely that 
in itself is bad enough for a little child every day, when we 
consider that a cold meal absorbs the heat of the body 
before it can be digested or return any nourishment to the 
system; how much worse then for a little child cold and 
debilitated already with its tiring walk through the mud, 
and the wind and rain and its morning s work in the 

SC And what does the dinner consist of ? The meal which 
is to feed the brain, build up the bones, muscles, and 
tissues, and keep the body warm. 

Let us look into the baskets and see for ourselves. 

All very clean, all that can be managed very' likely, but 
what after all? Here beside the penny whistle or the 
spinning-top or the little piece of knitting wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper, we find what is supposed to nourish 
our future soldiers and sailors, and the future wives and 

mothers of our working men. . . , 

In this little basket two slices of bread and dripping and 
a pickled onion, in this two slices of bread and jam, ancl 
in another a slice of bread and cheese and an apple, and 
tLpee are “ the pick of tlie baskets. 

And after this dinner we expect the children to set to 
work again, and then face the muddy, dark dank lanes, 
with the wind howling a melancholy dirge overhead. 

“Yes,” goes on the Squire, “I often think of the little 
cold tired children, and I am determined to make things 

be And f then e we lf set C to work and tried to think the whole 

tb There were many difficulties already in the way, and I 
regret to say many were thrown in the way; but after all 
nothing is worth having without striving for it, and the 
health and happiness of the children is very close to t e 
Squire’s heart. 
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And it may interest others to hear what we worked out. 

First and foremost, the soup must be nourishing, and 
secondly, it must pay for itself. 

I here must be no feeling of pauperising hard-working, 
honest, respectable people. 

Sixty children each paying a halfpenny a day should 
obtain a basin of good warm nourishing soup, and they 
can easily bring a slice of sweet home-made bread in their 
baskets to supplement it. 

1 hen we decided that the soup kitchen should only exist 
through the cold months of the year, say from the beginning 
of November till the end of February. 

We decided on this because the children really only 
require the hot meal when the weather is very cold, and 
also we thought they would appreciate it more if they did 
not always have it. 

And then we worked out what soup we could make fifteen 
or sixteen quarts of for 2s. 6d., and allow say a magin of a 
pint or so in case any of the villagers cared to come with 
a can and buy some for themselves, or in case any might 
be required for the aged or sick in the village ; but the soup 
was to be primarily for the children, to be their mid-day 
meal eaten at school, and not as a public soup-kitchen 
where the first who came had the first right, and the 
children might fare badly in the competition. 

Our object is economy. By this I mean our endeavour is 
to provide a good nourishing meal at very little cost, either 
of material, fuel, or labour, and also we are most anxious 
that the ingredients used should be easily obtained in the 
village, and as man)' - as possible the products of the farms 
and gardens around. 

Ihen we would like to give the children a change, so 
that one day their meal may contain the necessaiy nourish¬ 
ment for brain and nerves, and another day for muscle, 
bone, etc., and that each day the little bodies may be kept 
warm, and the little hearts made bright and happy. 

The Squire was willing to pay the expense of fuel and 
pay a woman to make the soup each day, and also he 
would buy the basins and spoons for the childrens, which 
would be kept at the school. Thus we had only the cost 
of the soup to consider. 

The school-house is divided into two class-rooms, one 
for the elder children and the other for the infants, and 
adjoining the latter is the school-mistress’s house, a pretty 
cottage with its windows and garden bright with sunshine 
and flowers. The school-mistress quite enters into the 


spirit of the scheme, and allows the use of her scullery for 
storing the vegetables, and her copper in the scullery for 
making the soup. 

So we set about it by getting in the coal and firewood, 
and buying the vegetables from the farmers and cottagers 
on the estate. 

We decided that two days in the week the children should 
have lentil soup, and the other three days bone soup. 

On Saturdays, of course, the children have their dinners 
at home. 

Sixty children each paying one halfpenny will give us 
thirty pence, so we have half-a-crown to spend, and the 
following are the recipes we use. 

Lentil Soup. 

s. d. 

4 lb. of red lentils at 2d.8 

jr lb. of dripping at 6d.3 

8 turnips, 8 carrots, 8 onions .... 6 

1 tablespoonful of pepper, 2 tablespoonfuls of 

salt.. 

I2f- quarts of cold water. 

3! quarts of milk at 3d. . . . . I0 i 

i lb. of flour at 2d.• j 2 

et-ceteras. j 

2 6 

Our method is as follows.—Scrape and peel the carrots 
and turnips and cut them into thin slices, wash the lentils, 
remove the skin from the onions and slice them also. 

Put the fat into the copper, and when it is melted, fry all 
the vegetables and lentils in it for five minutes, stirring the 
whole to prevent it burning, then add the cold water and 
the pepper and salt. Allow it all to simmer gently till the 
vegetables are quite tender—this will take about three 
hours. 

Now put the flour into a basin and add the milk to it 
gradually, making the mixture quite smooth, add this to 
the soup and boil the whole for ten minutes. 

Mash up the vegetables with a wooden potato masher or 
large wooden spoon in the soup, and serve the soup in the 
basins to the children as hot as possible. 

Our other recipe is for bone soup, and here it is. It is 
a little more trouble to make in the first instance, but it 
makes a nice change for the children. 
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Bone Soup. 

is. 3d. worth of raw bones 
J lb. of bacon at 5d. 

£ lb. of Scotch barley at 2d. . 
a lb. of oatmeal at 2d. . 
a lb. of onions (sliced), say . 
Pepper and salt 

Sundries and vegetables for stock 


s. d. 
1 3 

• 2 . 3 - 


2 

jc_ 

2 

4 

2 4z 


We must begin making the bone soup the day before it 
is required, as we must extract all the goodness from the 
bones to make our stock, so we have the lentil soup for the 
children on Monday morning, and in the afternoon make 
our stock as follows. . 

Break up the bones as small as you conveniently can 
with a meat hatchet, say into lengths of three inches 01 so, 
then slice up some vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, 
and in fact put in any vegetable that you can procure easily ; 
the outside stalks of celery and cabbage are excellent. 

All these vegetables contain valuable mineral matter, and 
are good for 'the children. You will see I have allowed 
fourpence for this, and that is an ample allowance. Put the 
bones and vegetables into the copper and add one table¬ 
spoonful of salt. _ n ... 

Then add seventeen quarts of cold water and allow this 
to come to the boil slowly, and then boil the whole gently 

all the afternoon. , .. , 

We boil bones because we wish to extract the gelatine 
from them, and that requires greater heat than extracting 


juices from vegetables or meat. Another reason for applying 
greater heat in cooking bones is that gelatine becomes 
liquid when heat is applied to it, whereas albumen, which 
we extract from meat, hardens under the influence of heat. 

When the stock is made, strain the liquor from the bones 
and vegetables, and put the liquor into an earthenware 
vessel till next day. 

Now to make the soup. 

Wash the barley well, and leave it soaking while you are 
heating the stock ; put the stock into the copper, and when 
it is hot, add to it the barley; slice the onions thinly and 
add these also ; allow the whole to simmer one and a half 
hours. Cut up the bacon into small dice, roll them in the 
oatmeal and then scatter them into the soup, add a little 
pepper and salt to taste. You will not require as much 
salt as for lentil soup as the bacon is salt. Allow the soup 
thus made to simmer one hour longer, then stir up well and 
serve hot to the childten. 

This is our village soup kitchen, how it originated and 
how it was carried out. There may be found people to 
say, Is it worth the trouble ? The children have done with¬ 
out it, why should they require it now ? 

To all such I would answer, How do we know that it has 
not been merely the survival of the fittest who have lived 
and done without it ? And even if this is not so, can we be 
quite sure that through our ignorance or want of thought 
for those dependent on us we have not starved the brain 
or warped the ideas of some grand mind who might have 
in its turn helped the struggling mass of humanity to live 
better, purer, nobler lives, and so make this world a fairer 
place ? 

Mary Skene. 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART IV. 

April 10,1836.—I have finished reading another nice book 
of Abbot’s called His Fireside , and a delightful thing it is. 
Tust in the style of the other, and equally impressive. He 
is certainly a most delightful writer, and I never read any 
works bringing truth more home to one’s mind. I have 
not yet heard from Bessey in answer to a letter written to 
her respecting her visiting us here. Mrs. Hardy has asked 
her, and dear, kind Mr. H. has offered to pay her expenses. 
They are most good-natured indeed, and, oh ! how I hope 
she will come. I heard from Mr. B. Armitage how much 
she was admired and how praiseworthy she was considered. 

I have not yet received an account of the concert either, 
which I am longing to get. Mr. A. said Mr. Hopton left 
the Hereford Assizes early expressly to drive them all to 
Worcester. I have read a newspaper account of the soiree 
musicale , and will copy it in here. 

“ A very delightful entertainment was given by Mr. Sapio 
at the residence of Mrs. Plopton, Lansdowne Place, who 
on this occasion in the kindest manner acceded to the 
adoption of a plan which has of late years been pretty 
general in the fashionable circles of the metropolis. At an 
early hour the drawing-rooms, set apart for the concert,- 
were crowded by personages of fashion and distinction, and 
the performances were throughout of a very high order of 
excellence. The principal attraction, ‘the bright peculiar 
star’ of the evening, was Mr. Sapio’s highly-gifted pupil, 
Miss Beale, who evinced the successful progress of that 
cultivation of her vocal powers which is alone required to 
place her in a station of the highest professional eminence, 
should that indeed be her ambition. The selection of the 
compositions admirably executed by this lady was most 


judicious, and in every respect calculated to put those 
powers to every varied test of excellence. They were, 
‘The Lay of Feeling —a scena from Der Freischiitz,’ 
Haydn’s sweetly simple air, ‘ With Verdure Clad,’ 
Rossini’s duet (with Sapio), ‘ Ricciardo die veggo ? ’ and 
Bishop’s exquisite ballad, ‘And Ye shall Walk in Silk 
Attire.’ In each and all of these Miss Beale more than 
justified the warm but sincere tribute of praise which it 
afforded us so much pleasure to be enabled to pay to the 
almost unprecedented effect of her debut some few months 
since. But in the ballad, we must own, she more than ever 
delighted and surprised us. With the sweetest utterance 
of pure and unadorned melody was combined a natural 
tenderness of feeling sustained by the noble pride of 
womanly constancy that gave a charm to the whole air 
that we have never heard surpassed. We know not the 
professional singer at this moment who could give the same 
effect to the same strain ; and her auditors evinced their 
own good taste and their appreciation of the purest gratifi¬ 
cation that music can impart by the enthusiasm with which 
they induced its repetition.” 

April 12.—I have received a letter from Bessie, March 16, 
in which she declines coming here on account of the near 
approach of the time for her departure, and her wishing to 
be as long as possible with Mrs. Hopton. The latter kindly 
asked me to spend a day or two at Canon Frome instead, 
which I have declined, feeling sure that it would greatly 
inconvenience Mrs. Hopton, and that she would not have 
thought such a step necessary, had not the idea of our 
disappointment been forced upon her by Mrs. Hardy’s 
invitation. Bess says that the concert at Worcester went 
off very well, that she got “ much fame, and £1 is. 6d. 
clear when all was paid.” Poor dear girl, it was very little 
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to repay her for her trouble ; but she could not expect very 
much, being so perfect a stranger. Everything that kind¬ 
ness could devise was done for her by the Hoptons and 
presents of all sorts have been made her by them. ’ She 
goes to London about the 25th, and mama has determined 
upon accompanying her home. Watson says that board 
and lodging tor Bessie, with them, would be something 
about a guinea a week. She talks, however, of going as 
near as possible to Sir G. Smart, and probably will not be 
with Anne. I am very glad mama is going, as it will not 
only be the greatest protection to Bessie, but a pleasure to 
herself. I long for her to be fairly settled in town. What 

a world, if I had it, would I not give to go and see her • 
but it is best as it is, and minor disappointments are onlv 
preparations to enable one to support major ones with 
fortitude It was a trial to write the letter of refusal, but 
Cenestfait. What a trial awaits my beloved sister and 
how she has borne those she has already gone through 
She is deserving of the highest praise. She takes no merit 
to herself is not m the least puffed up, but puts all her trust 
in Him who can alone support her. 

April 14-—-Passing by Mrs. Baynton’s, we saw a poor 
woman stretched on the ground, apparently lifeless. We 
were much frightened, and I touched her with a shudder 
1 sh Q ould t0 , uc , h a corpse. She moved and asked for 
water. Some of them ran into Mrs. Baynton’s, and I in 
the meantime told her to tiy and rise, little suspecting with 
what ease she would accomplish my desire. Weakness 
was certainly not her malady, for she talked a great deal 
and sat upright, said she was the last of sixteen children’ 
and the only one who had turned out badly amongst them’ 
sidtr W lf S m a de P'°F abI y ragged state, and although I con¬ 
fer b he y nse " slblht y as feigned, there was reason enough 
1 , n M , r f- G . rene came out and gave her a shilling, and 
I felt to like her more than ever, when she persisted on 

Hnn g Ik n ° tV a th u tandln g - he g ener al idea of her decep- 
ti°n She said she was miserable, ragged and poor and 

she believed her not in her right senses. I sent her down a 
flan A 6 ’ 5 e , tt ' COa T t) ? rs ‘ 5 ard y P len ‘y bread and meat. 

returned two da y s ago from Canon Frome 
and a delightful visit I had. Went on Tuesday with Mr’ 
Hardy and Robert as far as Ledbuty, to which place the 
carriage, with Bessie, Ellen, and Charlie, came to fetch 
5 ?®- Mr - Hard y and R. went on to C. F. and staved till 
Friday. On Wednesday the Mr. Graves dined there, and we 

anb M US1C c ln rr the evenln g- Thursday, Mr., Mrs., Miss L 
r,“ s S - Hopton, went out to stay till Saturday. Mr. 
Hardy dined at Homend, and we all went in the evenino- 
Dear Mrs. Poole and all as kind as ever. Mr. and Mr!' 
W Hopton there. I cannot enumerate each day but I 
dbl not return till Monday, and a happy week I spent with 

me n Mr^ eS r a o dm , 0St kind ° ne and a11 of th em were to 
me. Mrs. G. Stuckey wrote to B. to say that three or 
our of her Langport friends had advanced the sum of fifty 
pounds, to be paid, without interest, at her own time, for her 
London expedition. Anne Watson took lodgings for them 
near her, but too far from Sir G. Smart for f cfntinuanc? 
Dear mama, if all things went on well, arrived in London 
yesterday morning, and Bessey is by this time, I hope 
arrived there likewise, having slept last night at Chelten- 
ham at Mrs. Sapio s. The Hoptons have made her most 
-rt,'i t h U -a reS a n i tS °f everything she most wanted, from 
, d ^ bro ' de ‘; ed kerchief to the golden headgear,” and she 
has left kind and sorrowing friends behind her in them 
Dear girl, she is most deserving of them, for if anyone was 
everd,vested of vanity or self-conceit after all the praise 
she has received, she is, and I hope her success will reward 
her ^°° d conduct, and pray the Almighty to give her 
strength to persevere in it. Her void is wonderfully 
improved already, and under Sir G. S. will be still more 

the fitter 0 will ke ? ry ba PP y with dear ma, and 

the latter will be likewise benefited by the change and 

having one of her dearies with her. Were it not appearing 

rtn n "k’ 1 c ° u]d >°ng to be a third, and a happy trio wf 

C F thewhn^ 15 ? W V amS ’ MrS - ff°Pt°n’s niece, was at 
wu ' tbewh0 ! e time of my visit, and is a very nice girl 
IVhen I went into Hereford to take the coach, she returned 
with Bessie and Mr. Hopton. We lunched with them and 
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she hoped I should be too late for the coach that I might 
sleep with her. Bessie goes to Gloster for the concert 
she refused a short time hence, and which was put off 
because she would not go. She has ten guineas and ex¬ 
penses paid. Mrs. Hardy is talking of going and taking 
the two girls and myself. I hope, indeed, she will, though ? 
eda 'r s selfish in taking up room after having heard 
her so lately, and been with her so long. 6 

wSVr/ 6 ° tbe J da y to Moraston with Miss 
Wilmot, Mr. Hardy and Martha Jane. Mrs. Armitage 
and her daughter Rachel were the only ones at home my 
friend Henrietta be ng at Cheltenham. It is a vera nme 
pace ^deed, and kept in the most exquisite neatness 
Large handsome fine gardens, and all the requisites for 
a country seat. Mrs. Armitage was very kind and polite 
to me, invited me to go again, and I should say from what 
lv!d"aturaiUy high disposition, was very polite. I 
had a letter from Bessey, in which she says they are most 
comfortably settled in London, now near Sir G. Snmrt 
Deal mama very well. The Graves are most kind and I 
am sure quite unexpectedly so, for they never could have 
expected such perfectly friendly attention from people in 
their situation. Dining, sleeping there, taking Bess in 
their carriage to have her lessons, in short, doino- every- 

h"&,/s?,r s ri? *, b ? ut p GiosKr “«=rtfb„,L 

fiJof f y ^ Smart advises her not to come out imme- 

The W^t mUSt ?, d ra n n away with in some manner or other 
1 ? Wats ° ns and Phillips all appear quite well. Oh how 
I long to hear again 1 What can equal my anxiety about 
her? May she succeed, for what can be done if she does 

field ” wm W n0 ra r But He ' vho “clothes the lilies of the 
field will provide for us. Fifty pounds is a laro- e sum to 

wi?h y ’ t and ‘f n0W fast dissipating. No more can°be raised 
without mortgaging the house. 

t u? UUe - 2 ' Idad a l e Her from mama, in which she describes 
their gomgs on m London most accurately, but nothino- j s 
c 2 i d0ne respecting B/s coming out or doing anythfng 
Something must surely come to her if dreams tell true for 

han °nd er Tt 1 ^ rs - Hard - V dreamt she was going to be 
hanged, and I, the same night, dreamt that I heard her 
sing and her voice was heavenly. If anything p-fres one 
le idea of heavenly music, it is surely when one hears it in 
a sleeping imagination. Not long ago Dodo dreamt she 
was going to be married to Canon Matthews, and I dreamt 
that she was to espouse Mr. John Graves. Oh, how I wfoh 
she were really well married and settled. I took a delight- 
fu 1 rfoe with Miss M. Palmer, her brother, and Mfrs E 

ride k ofd ^ ewnham .- As a great favour I was allowed to 
de old grey and picked up an old habit, which with can 
an d veil made quite a show on the great big horse The 

ride to Newnham is exquisite uig norse. the 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopton, Ellen, Caroline, and A Maria 
came and spent a long day here. They did look ^o 
natural. Mrs. Hopton was quite kind and affectionate 
She is very anxious about Bessie, and talks of “ when she 

out Sl eT ‘° th t m> ” SayS , that She OU ? ht t0 have come 
out. She has such a very elevated idea of B.’s voice that 

she imagines she can have nothing to learn. We took the 
young ones everywhere to show them the lions, and thev 

were all wild with joy. Mr. Hopton kind as ever I have 
h n,sll c d reading Mrs. Carter’s memoirs, and am delighted 
with them What a pattern of amiability and goodness 
she must have been! How I should like to ieTbus 
that is a bus bleu of her time, when ladies were 
so without pedimtry and affectation. There are surely no 
people of the present day such as these were in that age 
of science and literature. These seem to have been In 

w m ? kge ’ a C0nste ] la . tl0n of beaux esprits, such as never 
have been since, and in the present (to me) degenerate 
f e °(. \ eal learning, never will be again. ’Tis true 
accomplishments are increased to an amfzing height but 

Mon? are - th6 u MrS i Carters - Hannah M°oore S g Mrs 
lfoedP^r’ m sbort ’ the , ma ny“learned ladies” that then 
cult d to fin° n wf^'I gone, leaving a blank behind them, diffi¬ 
cult to fill. What is so delightful in Mrs. Carter’s life as 
er constant piety ? One unchangingsentiment of gratitude 
and love to the Almighty reigns through her every aclion and 
raises her above all merely worldly talent. 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



No one can pass through the London streets without being 
made aware that this is a year when red is the most 
favoured hue ; and, strange to say, it seems to be of each 
and every red, not the military scarlet in particular. 
Personally, I am very much pleased for the dulness of our 
winter streets to be enlivened by any bright hue ; and I 
always believed that we wore too much black, and that, 
even at the expense of frequent cleaning, we should do 
better to use gayer colours. We are told that in Paris 
brown is to be the winter hue, relieved and brightened by 
shades of yellow. But, though some brown is to be seen, 
it is not a fashionable winter colour. Many of our best- 
dressed women are using very simple tailor-made gowns of 
black cloth and thick serge, with coats of the plainest sort, 
the only ornament being rows of stitching in black silk. 
These little coats are tight-fitting, but if the day be not too 
cold, they are often left open in front, and show the pretty 
blouse of bright colour beneath, with a stock and tie of 
white or cream-coloured lace over it. With these black 
gowns a hat of black felt or cloth, stitched in rows, is 
worn, with black feathers or wings. The skirts of these 
gowns are generally very long, and the whole appear¬ 
ance is graceful and refined. When it is cold, a fur 
collarette and muff are added; but the gown itself 
is thick, and warm enough for winter weather. 


And as I have mentioned fur 1 will go on to say that 
black fox, caracul, black broadtail, and seal seem to be 
the special furs of the wunter season ; and, so far as I see, 
furs of all kinds are more costly than ever, and they are 
being rather disfigured, to my mind, by the w^ay the tailors 
are treating them—with insertions of panne, brocade and 
velvet—often richly embroidered. There are plenty of 
plain fur coats to be seen, but they are, all of them, short 
and reach only to the w'aist, so far as I have noticed, or 
very little below\ The Eton coat is the most liked, and 
there is also a semi-fitting coat with a short basque, and a 
sac-backed one, both of w r hich look very Well, and these 
are generally faced at the fronts and collars with some 
contrasting fur, chinchilla being a favourite, and seal 
coats being often faced with caracul. 

Muffs are very large in size, and seem to be in universal 
use; but people who cannot afford it do not use fur ones, 
but replace them by very 
pretty dressy muffs made 
of velvet or velour-du- 
Nord, the latter being the 


Gown of blue frieze, with 
black stitcliings, and flat 
strappings of silk. 


Empire coat of box cloth, collar edged with fur. 


THREE WINTER TAILOR-MADES. 


Tailor gown of winter cloth, strappings of 
stitched cloth, waistcoat of striped panne. 
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best material and the most durable for the purpose. These 
muffs may be plainly stitched, or they may have ruchino-s 
at the edges of ribbon or chiffon, and the top finished with 
a bouquet of artificial flowers and a knot of ribbon. A 
velvet muff seems to me preferable to one of cheap dyed 
tur, especially as it is not easy for people of moderate 
means to have their furs all to match, and nothing else 
will do nowadays. Very large boas are seen, of black and 
silver fox, as well as of other furs, and they are furnished 
with a multitude of tails. 

For the millionaire the most beautiful Empire coats and 
capes are provided in fur, which are made of sable, seal or 
caracul. Some of these cost hundreds of pounds, and will 
require the greatest care to preserve them against moth in 
the future. I often think that these expensive furs are 
more of a trouble than a pleasure, but they are often stored 
at a furrier’s, where cold storage is to be had for them 
Ihe Empire band below the arms, and the Napoleon 
collar which is very high, with a turned-down over-piece 
are the two most remarkable novelties in the mantle 
department this season, and we also see that the old- 
fashioned Raglan sleeve has made its way, and appears on 
the most expensive jackets, with its oddly-shaped point 
running up into the collar from the shoulder. This is a 
survival from the Crimean War, and the well-known 
Rag an overcoat of that day. The two or three small- 
stitched capes on the shoulders are also new, and so are 
the side pockets set into the fronts vertically and not 
horizontally. Many capes are seen, those for travelling 
being all long, nearly to the edge of the gown ; but the coat 
and jacket are the most youthful-looking without doubt 
Ihe storm collar still holds its own, but it is far less 
stormy and important than last year, but it is too com- 
b 6 t0 ' )e ® ntirel >' °ff- The buttons used on some 
ot this season s coats are veiy handsome—jet edged with 
silver, old silver, old gold and paste—and much gilt is 
seen, and indeed the use of gold and silver braids mquite 
one ot the season’s novelties. 

In the way of trimmings, tucking is quite as much used 
as in the summer; and, strange to say, it 
is as suitable apparently, to thick materials 
as it was to thin ones, and we have seen how 
it is applied to the thick friezes, that are 
quite as much worn now as they were last 
spring. The blue shades of this winter are 
rather deeper in hue than the lighter pastel 
shades of the summer, and the surfaces of the 
winter friezes are rather more rough and 
hairy. Greens, dark reds, and purples are 
all of them very handsome, and their rough¬ 
ness makes them warm and cosy-looking for 
the winter’s use. 

We notice that although the double sleeve 
is still seen on our winter blouses and gowns, 
it is not applied to the tailor-made, as you 
will probably have seen for yourself. In fact, 
the tailor gown of this winter has returned 
to its ancient severity of aspect, and seems 
to have ceased to be frivolous, as it has been 
lately. 

Ihe newest neck arrangement for evening 
wear is a band of velvet, to match the dress 
in hue, fastened in front with a little bow which 
is caught in the centre with some handsome 
jewelled ornament. A necklace may be worn 
also below it on the neck, if for full dress. 

The dressing of the hair is at present one 
of the much-discussed topics, and it seems 
strange to say that no two people have the 
same ideas on the subject. People are tired 
of the Pompadour style which has become 
common and too familiar; but there seems 
to be no new fashion excepting that which 
entails parting the hair on one side, instead 
of in the centre, and waving the short side 
while the longer one is arranged in wide 
rolled waves, which look like curls, and there 
is a chignon at the back of the head. This 


nmy be called the only novelty. Plain bandeaux, with a 
Greek knot low down on the neck, are also seen, the hair 
being waved and parted in the centre. Another style 
which has been seen during the late autumn, was quite 
unwaved, but dressed over a cushion both at the backand 
over the forehead, and quite smooth and shiny. It was 
finished by a knot at the back of the head? This is 
perhaps the most popular arrangement of the hair iiist 
now and it looks well in front, but very ugly at "the 
back. All the new hairdressing may be said to be 
rather round, not high, for that seems to be avoided by 
he bes hair-dressers. Perhaps a good time is coming 
to us, when we shall all dress our hair as we like, and so 

advantages ^ r6alIy make the bGSt ° f ° Ur P ersonal 

i newest , toc J ues are very decidedly broader, and less 
elevated than they were in the summer, and have generally 
a flat look. Black velvet is in the greatest favour for 
making them, and they partake largely of the matador, or 
Spanish style Hats are high in the crown, and are much 
tnmmed with feathers and large bows of silk or velvet 
while the brims are much bent about. In the way of cloth 
hats, we have a very decided novelty—the hat with two or 
three tieis of brims which is gored in a remarkable manner. 

J ,u hlt u Cl0th are a11 used > and also panne, 

the coloured cloths being generally trimmed with black. 

I eathei hats have appeared again this winter, and are very 
becoming to their wearers. y 



IN THE WINTER GLOAMING. 


Indoor gown of brown homespun, or cloth, with stitchings, 
and bands of tomato red, sash with fringed ends of 
the two colours, under-vest of guipure over red silk. 





















A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

he next day, when Kitty 
arrived at Thurston 
House, she was in¬ 
formed of Ned Talbot’s 
visit, and promptly 
remarked that it was 
a “ mean shame ”— 
the shame consisting 
in the fact of the visit 
having been so timed 
that she herself had 
been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing one who was honoured by her special 
approval. All interest in Ned and his doings was soon 
wiped away, however, by a piece of intelligence so 
exciting that the listeners could only gasp, and hold 
on to their chairs for support. 

It was Maud who brought the news to the school¬ 
room. She had been in the kitchen interviewing the 
cook, and had received it straight from the lips of that 

aU ^Children, children!” she cried breathlessly, “the 
Vanburghs have arrived ! They came late last night, 
cook says. She saw the table laid for breakfast this 
morning, and the postman said he had taken some 
letters to the house.” 

“Arrived!” The girls stared at one another in 
mingled excitement and disgust. “And we never saw 
them ! How simply disgusting, when we have been 
sitting staring out of this window for the last three 
weeks ! Late at night! What sneaks ! Why couldn t 
they come in the daylight, in a decent, honest fashion. 
They might be ashamed of themselves! How many 
are there, and what are they like ? ” 

But Maud knew nothing beyond the mere fact ot the 
arrival, and the school-room party were obliged to 
control their curiosity as best they might until lessons 
were over, and they were free to station themselves once 
more in their place of observation. If the Vanburgh 
family had ventured out of the house about noon, they 
would have been slightly disconcerted to see the row 
of heads in the window opposite, all craning forward to 
watch their slightest movement, and bobbing behind 
the curtains when they imagined themselves observed. 
But alas! they did not come out. The nailed door 
remained closely shut, and the disappointed watchers 
tried to console themselves by inventing satisfactory 
reasons for their non-appearance. 

“They are busy, you see. There is so much to 
unpack. Gabrielle is hanging her ball-dresses in the 
wardrobe and covering them over with muslin curtains. 

“ She wouldn’t unpack for herself, silly ! 1 hey have 

a French maid who does all that sort of thing for 

“I know they have; but Gabrielle is so particular ! 
She can’t bear anyone to touch her dresses but herself; 
besides, Ther&se has enough to do attending to the 
other young ladies. Evangeline has a bad sick head¬ 
ache She is lying down in that room where the 
curtains are drawn. Travelling always does make 

her ill ! tt t i 

“ Ermyntrude is arranging her treasures. Her bed¬ 
room looks out on the garden, and she is nailing up 


pictures, and draping the mantelpiece. She has piles 
and piles of photographs to arrange. They will keep 
her busy all day. It’s ridiculous to suppose that they 
would go out the very first morning after their arrival. 
You know how it is with us when we come home after 
a few weeks’ holiday ! There are a thousand things to 
be done.” 

The girls agreed unanimously in this decision. 
Nevertheless, the hope that one of the four Miss 
Vanburghs might appear at the windows kept them 
glued to their own posts until it was time to start for 
the daily walk. 

The conversation turned exclusively on the subject of 
the new neighbours, as the little procession of girls and 
governess filed dejectedly down the street, and great 
ingenuity was exhibited in expressing disappointment 
in the language which was the order of the day. 

“ C’est un horrible shame,” sighed Kitty sadly. 

“ C’est tout bien pour vous, parce que vous etes toujours 
ici, mais moi, je suis chez moi, et si elles sortey quand 
je ne suis pas ici, je serais mad ! ” 

“J’expect qu’elles sorteraient quand nous sommes 
tous loin. C’est toujours le fashion ! ” sighed Chrissie, 
acutely conscious that her French was superior to that 
of her friend, but politely ignoring the fact. “Je 
demanderai k ma mere—er—er—(how do you say 4 pay 
calls ’ ?)— k faire une visite, aussitot que possible.” 

“ Moi aussi,” assented Kitty. “ Et puis vous savey, 
elle peut dit: ‘ J’espere, Madame Vanburgh, que vos 
mademoiselles seraient tres grand amies avec mes filles. 
Vouley vous permittey qu’elles veney k the mercredi 

prochaine ? ’ ” # „ 

“ Oui, et puis elles nous inviteraient en retourn. 
Christabel tossed her mane over her shoulders, and 
smiled in anticipation. She made up her mind then 
and there to decorate her bedroom with her most 
treasured nick-nacks on the afternoon of the Vanburghs’ 
visit, and to keep her new hair ribbon unused for the 
occasion. 

But no Miss Vanburghs appeared! The next day 
passed and the next, and still another, and still no sign 
of a feminine presence lightened the dark windows of 
the Grange. The solemn butler flitted to and fro ; the 
figure of a white-haired man could be dimly discerned 
stretched upon a sofa, in the oak-panelled apartment 
immediately facing the porch-room of Thurston House ; 
but that was all that the most unremitting scrutiny 
could discover. Nan shivered at an attic window for 
an hour on end with no more exciting result than a 
glimpse of a table-cloth and a row of silver dishes; and 
the great nailed door remained persistently closed. 

And then the blow fell! 

There were no Miss Vanburghs! There was not 
even a Mrs. Vanburgh! Could it be believed there 
was no woman in the family; no one but an old invalid 
gentleman, who spent his days on a sofa, or in a 
wheeled chair being slowly driven about the garden? 
A solitary man as tenant of the Grange! The finest 
house in the neighbourhood monopolised by an invalid ! 
The ball-room, the billiard-room, the music-room, given 
over to the possession of one who would never use 
them ; the stables unused ; the gardens deserted ! The 
Rendell girls could not believe it. It was too horrible 
to be true. Ermyntrude, Evangeline, and Gabrielle 
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had no existence. The happy dreams which had been 
woven about them could never be fulfilled. It was 
indeed a cruel and crushing disappointment. 

“ What can he want with a house like that, the selfish, 
horrid creature ? ” demanded Agatha, nigh to tears. 
“ If he is an invalid, what is the use of having a house 
big enough to hold a regiment of soldiers ? There are 
hundreds of villas where he might have been as ill as 
he liked, without monopolising our only Grange ! What 
is to become of us if all the best houses in the country 
are sold to hermits and invalids and white-haired old 
patriarchs, with not a single child to boast of! Selfish ! 
Inconsiderate ! ” 

“I’m sorry his back is bad; but he had no business 
to come here,” agreed Chrissie firmly. “We don’t 
want invalids. We want a nice, big, lively family, with 
plenty of money and hospitable hearts. Oh, dear! I’m 
lonely without Gabrielle. I’d taken such a fancy to 
her! This is worse than if the place had never been 
sold at all.” 

“But still, you know the old man may be nice!” 
Kitty suggested hopefully. “Wouldn’t it be lovely if 
he took a fancy to us and made us all his heirs ? A 
million each! I’d buy a pony-cart and a phonograph 
—a friend of father’s has a phonograph at his home, 
and it’s such fun listening to it. The cornet-solo is 
fine, and there’s a cylinder of a baby crying which 
sounds just like a dog barking. The poor little soul 
was quite good, but its parents thought it would be nice 
to preserve its howls, so they pinched it and made it 
cry. Mean, I call it! Imagine her feelings when she 
is grown up, and this wretched thing is wound up to 
amuse strangers. So degrading! Parents ought to 
consider their children’s feelings. I read an awful story 
once of a girl who was looking over old magazines with 
some friends, and she came upon a photograph of her¬ 
self as an advertisement of Mellin’s Food ! If that had 
happened to me, I should disown my parents and leave 
the country. Mr. Vanburgh hasn’t any children of 
his own, but he may like us all the more for that. It 
would be an interest in life for him to make us happy, 
and we should reward him by our devotion. It sounds 
like a book, and perhaps it may turn out for the best, 
after all. I believe it will! ” 

“ Don’t be so horribly resigned ! I hate people who 
are resigned when I am miserable ! ” said Chrissie 
sharply. “I want some nice girls, and I don’t care a 
rap about phonographs—silly, squeaky things! There 
was one on the parade at the seaside last year, and it 
irritated me beyond words ! Besides, I don’t think it’s 
at all nice to make up to a person just because he is 
rich and might leave you some money. I wouldn’t do 
it. It’s toadying, and if there is one thing I detest 
above anothah it is-” 

“I never said I would ‘make up’ to him. I never 
hinted at such a thing. We were not supposed to 
dream that he would leave us anything until he was 


dead, and then we would be overcome with surprise. 
I should hope I detest toadying as much as you I Toady, 
indeed ! ” and Kitty tossed her head, and curled her lip 
in disdain. Both girls were upset by the sudden over¬ 
throw of their hopes, and therefore inclined to take 
offence more readily than usual. Christabel retired to 
the window in dignified displeasure, while Kitty wriggled 
into the corduroy jacket, stuck the Tam o’ Shanter on 
her head at a rakish angle, and hitched her books under 
her arm in preparation to depart. Agatha’s expressive 
frowns and smiles Avere of no avail towards a reconcilia¬ 
tion, and the parting took place in forced and chilly 
manner. 

“ Good b-ye ! ” 

“ Good b-ye ! ” 

1 hen the door banged, and Kitty went stalking home 
to drown her woes in afternoon tea, and to have her 
ruffled feathers smoothed doAvn by her mother’s kindly 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Maitland regarded the disappointment from a 
personal standpoint, for the discovery that there was 
no Mrs. Vanburgh was almost as great a blow to her 
as the absence of daughters had been to the school¬ 
room party. She agreed with Kitty that it Avas most 
officious of a solitary male to monopolise the Grange, 
and bemoaned the loss to the neighbourhood in a 
manner tragic enough to satisfy even her daughter’s 
requirements. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! and I Avas looking to her for 
so many subscriptions! I had put her doAvn for tAvo 
five-pound notes, and half-a-dozen guineas. I meant 
her to take half my stall at the hospital bazaar, and to 
be the secretary of the Mission. Hoav useful I had 
made that woman, to be sure, and noAV she has gone 
and vanished into thin air before my eyes. I’m terribly 
disappointed, Kit; but Ave must make the best of it. 
Poor, lonely old man! Pie Avill be bored to death in 
that silent house. Lies on his back, you say, and is 
Avheeled about in a chair ? That means paralysis, I 
suppose, or very bad rheumatism. It’s sad to be old, 
and ill, and lonely.” Mrs. Maitland stared thoughtfully 
before her, cup in hand, and her 'eyes greAv suddenly 
moist. She Avas thinking hoAv blessedly Avell off she 
Avas in her cheery, sunny, little home, Avith husband and 
child to love her, and good health to enable her to do 
her Avork, and to find pleasure in the doing, and the 
picture of the strange old man lying on his couch in 
the dim oak-panelled halls seemed by comparison 
gloomier than ever. 

“We’ll help him, Kit!” she said briskly. “We’ll 
help him, you and I! We’ll make his life brighter for 
him, and cheer him in every Avay Ave knoAv! ” 

But, as it turned out, Mr. Vanburgh Avas not anxious 
to be cheered, and Mrs. Maitland found it more difficult 
than she expected to put her good resolves into 
practice. 

{To be continued .) 


VARIETIES. 


Hoav to Make Oneself Miserable.— Any girl can 
easily make herself miserable. This is the recipe:— 
“Dwell in imagination on the delight of what is beyond 
your rightful possession.” If that does not destroy peace 
and happiness, nothing will. 

Content. —The contented girl is never poor; the dis¬ 
contented never rich. 


The Sponge-Cake was a Failure. 

Mrs. Newlywed: “I was going to have some sponge¬ 
cake as a surprise for you, dear, but I confess it has been a 
failure.” 

Mr . Nezvlywed: “ What was the matter ? ” 

Mrs, Newlywed: “I don’t know for sure, but I think 
the druggist gave me the Avrong kind of sponges.” 







THE ART OF BRINGING UP LOVERS. 


\ he art of bringing up lovers! ” 
exclaimed a lady to whom 
I mentioned the subject of 
the next paper I proposed 
writing. 1 ‘ But the lover is 
Heaven-sent! ” 

So he is, but when he 
comes he must be received, 
and, in a matter so essen¬ 
tially mutual as love- 
making, the woman has 
her part to play as much 
as the man. And her part 
in the drama begins, just 
as his does, long before 
the two meet and find each 
other the second self—the ideal of which they had dreamt, 
for which they had waited. , . . , 

If we take marriage as a destiny, it is not a certain gi 
of the family of Smith, christened Mary, who is the woman 
in the whole world born to be Tom Brown s wife : but Maty 
Smith with all the lovely and lovable qualities that were 
hers in embryo from birth, blossomed out into perfect 
development by a process for which she herself is re¬ 
sponsible. It is this art, the art of preparing oneself for 
one’s lover, of which the present article treats Indeed, if 
I were not too much afraid of those sensible girls who think 
it derogatory so much as to desire a sweetheart, I m S 11 
have entitled it ‘ ‘ The Art of Having Lovers ! 

Now having had the boldness to confess this, I should 
like to have a few words with these same sensible girls, 
whom I do indeed respect most highly for the many 
excellent foundation qualities that generally go with a 
contempt for the exercise of charms calculated to attiact 
young men, but who, I think, are too little influenced by 
their own strong solid sense in this same contempt, 
especially where it is extended, as is generally the case, to 
the whole class of girls who “ go in ” tor 

It is quite true that the girls who only care to attract 
those of the opposite sex, while taking no pains to make 
themselves agreeable and obliging to their own, are very 
poo™ specimens of womanhood. A lower type, again are 
the girls who of fixed design set themselves to win the 
affection of a man, without having love to offer in return 
and take a pride in what is a cause of sorrow, not 
with shame to the generous-minded woman—the otters 
they receive’and refuse. And no condemnation can be too 
strong for the lowest grade of all, the girls who deliberately 
try to^cut out other girls in the affection of a man for whom, 
it may be, they do not genuinely care. 

But, because weeds will spring up m well-cultivated 
o-ardens that need not prevent our having gardens ioi the 
production of flowers. Attractive girls should always be on 
their o-uard against the especial dangers that attend their 
especial case'; but, I say it unflinchingly, girls are intended 
to be attractive: this quality of charm is one of the 
prerogatives of youth ; it corresponds with the playfulness 
of a°f young animals, with the beauty of the opening 
blossom, with the melodies of birds in spring; it isia special 
provision of Nature, to keep life sweet and fresh, not for 
the young alone, but for all with whom the young come in 
contact; it is, in a deeper measure than we are apt to 
o-rasp, part of the economy of things. -The young girls 
charm, which makes her a “ gude sight for the sair een o 
the world-worn and aged, a delightful friend for othe 
women, an ideal elder sister for children, and an ^-^she 
companion for young men, is a gift from God which she 
has no right, for fear of the temptation to use it ill—it it is 
really from such a fear that the girl who can make herse 
nleasant refrains from doing so—to buiy m a napkin. 

The whole point is to realise that youthful attractiveness 
is a gift which, like all other gifts, belongs to God and is 
meant to be used by us for the benefit of others, thiougi 


which means alone do we ourselves reach the full blessing 

of anv gift we own. . „ , , . 

So long as the element of self is kept out and our aim is 
to please others, not to make others pleased with us so 
Ion 0 * as we are sincere, and it is our own true selves that we 
show, not what we want other people to imagine us—is 
not this again but a department of selfishness f—we need 

never be afraid of being too attractive. 

But after all, it is sometimes said, this quality of charm 
is born in some women and not in others. One family 
of daughters is invited about everywhere and the girls 
marry as soon as they are grown up, while another— tar 
superior girls,” one generally finds interpolated—are in no 
demand in society and don’t marry at all, or not until quite 
late in life. Before entering into the question of the truth 
of the inference drawn from these obvious facts, I should like 
to take up the point of • ‘ very superior girls What does 
superior in this instance mean ? If it implies, as it often 
does, more sensible, with better-balanced minds, more 
dependable, more industrious, I admit heartily that these 
are excellent qualities which it is a great pity the popular 

family missed, but in so far as they are less attractive, they 
are distinctly inferior. The prim girl, who prides herself 
on being out of touch with men, and having her ideas and 
interests fully absorbed in other directions, who, from a 
scornful indifference to the other sex, unbeautiful inasmuch 
as it is unnatural, or because she is so conscious the whole 
time she is with a man that he is a man and a possible lover 
keens her male acquaintances at arm s length and cannot 
show them the frank friendliness and sympathy due from 
one human being to another—is she the best suited to be 
a wife, the second self to one of the opposite sex, to become 
a mother of boys ? The knowledge and sympathy that will 
be required of her to fill these high functions adequately 
are surely apt to be lacking if she has always lived in her 
own world and left men apart in theirs. 

Now men see this instinctively, if dimly, and are not 
perhaps to be blamed so much as some think for choosing 
for their wives pleasant attractive girls rather than looking 
out simply for solid worth. In knowledge of men and their 
ways, in sympathy with their pursuits and in another 
quality peculiarly essential for married life, adaptability 
the married-off girls were probably superior to those of 
the family who look on them as so incontestably their 

m And* now for the question whether the gift of charm is 
purely a quality bestowed by nature, like taper fingers or a 
Grecian nose, or whether it is to be acquired. In part, no 
doubt, this attractiveness is born with some people; one 
tiny child wins everybody’s heart, while another is dear to 
1m one but its parents. But the attractive child may, 
through an injudicious course of spoiling or of snubbing, 
lose all its attractiveness before it is grown up, and the sh), 
awkward little girl whose reserve was put down to sullenness, 
or perhaps had really a disagreeable temper to overcome, 
may, under the warm sunshine of love and sympathetica > 
perceptive management, blossom out of its hard little bud 
into a lovable woman. 

There is not a question that the gift of attractiveness may 
be utterly crushed out, or on the other hand developed from 
the smallest material by the manner of banging up A 
child may be trained to express its feelings of gratitude, ot 
pleasure of love, and to conceal its impulses of vexation 
and disgust; it may be taught courteous bearing to elders, 
little refinements of speech and manner, habits of rendering 
services and doing small, graceful, kindly acts ; it may have 
its ideas drawn out, so that it learns to converse readily and 
intelligently, and thus, quite naturally and nnperceptib y, 
grows up an attractive person, when all would have been far 
otherwise had a system of repression caused it to I 
feelings under a hard exterior, through which could pierce 
no little flowers of sympathetic utterance, of spontaneous 
expression of delight, if it had been subjected to the rough 
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and leady treatment which, as Herbert Spencer shows will 
destroy a child’s courtesy, if no pains had been taken’with 
its manners at the time when good manners could have 
been rendered a second nature, instead of something- to 
be assumed—clumsily enough most likely—on special 
occasions in later life. 

Now, what our parents might have done for us, we must 
set ourselve 5 to do for ourselves as soon as we are capable 
of discerning the defects in our education. There is some¬ 
thing almost as ludicrous as pitiable in hearing orown-un 
people set down defects in their own character which they 
passnely accept, and live their lives with, as “ the fault of 
their bnnging-up. ’ ’ Between the ages of twenty and thirty 

have known a woman develop all her previously un¬ 
developed faculties of charm. y 

Novv let us see wherein lie the elements and what are the 
conditions of this quality of attractiveness which I deem 
it the duty ot every young woman—and old woman too, for 
that matter to cultivate. I will take them according to 
the rule of a procession, in inverse order to their importance, 
and begin at the lower end of the scale. 

1. Beauty. “ Well, here at least,” you will exclaim, “ is 
something born with us, not acquired ! ” 

In part, yes, but there is some truth in the old sayino- that 
every person makes his own face. The greatest beauty 
there is lies in expression. When there look out from the 
soul within, purity, high aims, enthusiasm, sweet temper 
intelligence, a sense of humour, a quick sympathy with 
others joy or grief, is not that a more attractive face, 
even if plain, than one with every feature perfect, which 
lies in changeless, expressionless repose ? Moreover there 
are other points that come under the head of beauty’which 
lie in the power of the possessor; deft, graceful movements 
a gentle low-pitched voice, besides that important adjunct 
to good looks on which they depend in an extraordinary 
measure, neat, pretty, becoming dress. 

2. Brightness quickness, capacity and agreeableness in 
conversation. All these are mainly matters of practice 
particularly perhaps the last. It is often complained of 
English girls, in contradistinction to their American or 
Colonial sisters, that they do not know how to talk. Who 
has not gone through the damping experience of attempting 

, a y° un £T whose responses of “ Yes ” 

1 d °n t know,” “Is it?” bring eveiy subject 
started to a cul-de-sac ? It is not a bad rule for those 
prone to these, unattractive brevities always to make a 
lesponse which in some measure carries on the conversation 
.But sometimes the girl finds herself with a person not 
inclined to take the trouble to start a topic; then the 
initiative is left to her, and she should always be ready to 
initiate. “ Everybody ought to come down to breakfast with 
three topics to start a talk with,” I once heard. The art 
comes in choosing the right topic to bring out the person 
with whom one has to talk, and the secret of this is to o- et 
upon the subjects that interest him or her 

Most mothers like to talk about their children; musical 
artistic, literary philanthropic people have each their o.vn 
hobby, on which it is a joy to them to pour out; nearly 
everybody like s to describe their own travels and adventures. 
Only the listener must be sympathetic ; one dull and flat 
response one wandering of the hearer’s eyes to other 
groups of talkers, quenches the fire immediately and 
renders the greatest enthusiast silent or prosy; the art of 
sympathetic listening, which all may acquire, and ouo*ht to 
acquire is the larger part of the art of being agreeable, 
sympathy, like other good qualities, grows in the using; at 
nist it may need an effort to be interested in the affairs of a 
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stranger on a subject entirely new to one, but the mere 
concentration of the mind which is the first step thereto is 
an excellent brain-discipline and bit of training in manners 
and it is seldom one grows absorbed in any subject without 
finding something in it to attract and arouse one’s curiosity. 

3. \\ omanliness. The more manly the man the more he 
values and desires femininity in the woman. The main 
ambdion of the modern girl, to be as boyish as she can, is 

when It ,T attractlveness . if it develops into masculinity 
when she becomes a woman. Why one of our sex should 

faTfhe h to f be . a P°°. r imitation of a man instead of reach¬ 
ing the perfect development of her own proper nature I 
cannot imagine. Perhaps, theoretically, none of us really 
do, but it certainly seems to me that the young women of the 
day in general fail to cultivate what would be their greatest 
charm and the secret of legitimate power, the gentleness 
sweetness, moral delicacy of touch, and kindred attractive 
qualities, which are included in true womanliness 

4. Good-nature Under this head I place good temper 

Tr 1 thatalwa ys makes the best of things, the 
P® a ?®" lovla S' disposition that goes its way oiling the wheels 
of life, and the readiness to do obliging actions oreat or 
sn \?!' 1 j ^respective of return and independent of thanks. 

aDDliid j th An,t a H n0t ? a , d , qUah - leS ’ are the y« if universally 
them thuc / the I have ln m y min d who does apply 
ind to h n 1P 7 rl er ° Wn relatl0nsand t0 strangers, to women 
and to men alike—is as great a blessing in her present 

wilThe'i ti T pal T ts -. and brothers and sisters, as she 
" 1 b ® In fbe home that is destined to be hers when he has 
° c aim h er —Heaven-sent lover ! 

\Vfll you not cultivate a little of this charm mv dear 
good, sensible gnis, who have so many fine qualities for 
]'; 7 veS ' , You do . n , ot object to matrimony, and you would 
ke to be married for love ; then please make yourselves 
lovable. Young men are poor stupid creatures 3 are tliev 
not, very easily blinded and carried away by’attractive 

behind eS them 5 ha Th n ° th r g bUt em P tiness and selfishness 
behind them. I hen how can you expect them 

through the stone wall that you have set up between 

yourselves and them ? Have pity on them and allow them 

brothers° U fHend 6 g "' S y0U reall - v are ‘ Be kind to your 
brothers friends, as you are to your own. You need not be 

afraid that they will all fall in love with you and want to 

marry you Very likely not in one case in a hundred v l 

it ‘‘come to that.” But a frank, innocent, unsentimenta 

friendship will be good for you both ; for you, as an education 

for marriage if you are to many, and as a prevention of 

your shrivelling into the typical “ old maid ” if you are to 

remain single ; but much more for them. You 3 probably 

fnfl,™ 6 S \ e °S y0Ul ; ll0me ’ with a11 its warm loving 
influences, its freedom from temptation ; they—most of 

them are out in the world, with its loneliness on one side 
its cruel perils on the other. The friendliness of undesirable 
women is always too open to them ; they need a counter 
acting influence in genial intercourse with pure good 
healthy-minded girls ; they want to be shown that goodness 
in ''Oman does not necessarily go hand in hand with dulncss 
prudery 1 S " eet dlgmty can be maintained without any 

And, when the right man comes, he will not, for the sake 
of your solid worth, have to get over the lack of those 
attractive qualities which he has met with in other women 
He will not find his tree full of good fruit alone, for which 

to ip eds m i USt sacr * fic ® tlle dream of blossom, but, as crown 
t0 i 7 ,,’ working a dou b le thankfulness for that great gift 

faUfl h r, HeaVe ? ha - S kept for him ’ endowed besides with the 
air flowers of spnng. m. H. Cornwall Legh. 





MARGARET HETHERTON. 


f CHAPTER VII. 

he next morning Margaret 
was aroused by a servant in 
the adjoining room lighting 
the stove. Seeing by the 
clock that it was seven, she 
sprang out of bed and began 
to dress, being impressed by 
the idea that in Germany one 
t be up betimes if one does 
wish to disgrace oneself irre- 
rably. She had nearly finished 
sing when there was a tap at 
door. In answer to Margaret’s 
)me in,” Anna’s blond head 
was thrust in. 

“ Oh, you are ready ! ” she said cheerfully. “ That 
rejoices me ! Have you ausgeschlafen —slept out ? ” 
Margaret felt a little doubtful as to the meaning of 
this unusual idiom, but answered that she had slept 
very well. 

“Then come down, Misschen, to breakfast,” Anna 
continued. “ Do you know it freezes ? These are 
three days after one another that it freezes, so to-day we 
go to skate.” 

It was nearly one o’clock, however, before the skating- 
party set off for the lake with strict injunctions from 
Frau von Kowitz to avoid all dangerous parts, and to 
come home not later than five o’clock for coffee. With 
their skates dangling over their arms, they passed into 
the Konigstrasse, then into the Friedrich Wilhelmstrasse, 
the principal streets, at the same time the narrowest 
and most inconvenient. 

“ The best shops are in these streets,” Anna explained. 
“ And now you shall see the castle when we turn the 
corner.” 

Margaret thought she had never seen anything more 
graceful, more romantic than this beautiful castle, to 
which its situation on a peninsula stretching into the 
lake added another charm. Its delicate turrets stood 
out against the clear blue sky, the grand old trees of 
the park, although mostly bare at this time of the year, 
still formed a sort of softening frame to the picture, 
while hither and thither on the ice sped the swift skaters, 
giving a touch of life to the whole. 

As Margaret and Anna were buckling on their skates, 
a drawling, slightly nasal voice close to them said— 

“ Good-day, gnadiges Fraulein, may I assist you with 
your skates ? ” 

The girls looked up, and Anna answered, “ Guten 
Tag, Herr von Billow. Will you help Miss Hetherton 
with hers ? Mine are easily put on.” Then turning to 
Margaret, who had of course not understood, she effected 
an introduction by saying simply— 

“This is Herr von Billow, Miss Hetherton; let him 
fasten on your skates.” 

Flerr von Biilow, a tall lieutenant with a slender waist, 
knelt down to grapple with the refractory buckles, and 
as he smiled languidly upon Margaret, he put the ques¬ 
tion in the nasal drawl which she had yet to learn was 
peculiar to fashionable lieutenants— 

“Laufen Sie gern Schlittschuh, gnadiges Fraulein?” 
Margaret, to whom this was of course unintelligible, 
looked helplessly round for Anna, but that young lady 
was only visible in the distance skimming away like a 
bird. 


“ Ah, you do not understand German ? ” said the 
lieutenant in passable English. “I asked—er—if you 
willingly skate ? ” 

“ I do not skate much,” Margaret answered. “ But I 
should like to learn. Anna says she will help me.” 

“Ah, indeed! But Fraulein Anna is nowhere to be 
seen—pray, allow me-” 

If Margaret had been told ten minutes previously that 
at the end of that time she would be skating with a 
gentleman to whom she had just barely been introduced, 
she would not have believed it; nor would Herr von 
Biilow, who, as a rule, hated to trouble himself with 
beginners, have believed that he should be delighted to 
conduct a stumbling little foreigner over the ice because 
her face had somehow caught his fancy. The conver¬ 
sation between them was necessarily of an elementary 
kind as Margaret understood no German, and Herr von 
Billow’s English, although fairly correct, was not 
extensive. 

“ Do not fear,” he said, with a reassuring smile. “ I 
shall preserve you from falling.” 

Margaret felt tempted to laugh at the pompous assur¬ 
ance, all the more so because she was thoroughly 
enjoying herself. The clear frosty air seemed to raise 
her spirits just as the damp atmosphere at home used to 
depress her ; then the lively scene of which she herself 
formed a part, the hundreds of figures flitting over the 
mirror-like ice, the occasional peals of laughter and the 
pleasant sound of the sharp skates on the polished 
surface, all combined to make her feel as gay and light¬ 
hearted as a child. She felt like a new being. Gone 
was the recollection of Cromwell Road, of straitened 
circumstances, gloomy faces and heavy hearts; the 
wintry air seemed charged with some subtile electricity 
which penetrated and animated every fibre of her body. 
She was getting on well too, far better than she had 
expected, for she had not had much practice, but with 
Herr von Billow’s strong hand to keep her up she 
made wonderful progress. 

“ How splendidly you help me along ! ” she said after 
a time, looking up with a smile of genuine admiration. 

“ Ah—er—it is a pleasure,” her cavalier answered, 
thinking what a bright, attractive face it was that looked 
up into his. “ I am happy to render you a service.” 

“ Shall we skate up to Anna and the children now ? ” 
Margaret asked. 

“ By all means if you desire it,” answered Herr von 
Biilow, privately thinking the proposition unwelcome 
and unnecessary. “ But I do not see them.” 

“ Oh, yes, there they are over there! ” Margaret 
replied eagerly, pointing to where in the distance she 
could distinguish the bright red cap of one of the boys. 
It had gradually dawned upon her that several people 
were looking at her a little curiously, and with that 
intuition which is a woman’s best friend she persisted 
in rejoining her party. 

“You are progressing in quite a wonderful manner,” 
said Herr von Biilow encouragingly. “Do not be 
afraid, one must skate boldly—right, left, right, left.” 

But, alas ! he had scarcely finished speaking before 
Margaret in her endeavours to follow his advice and 
skate boldly began to execute a highly remarkable series 
of movements which the most accomplished skater 
would have found it difficult to perform voluntarily. To 
Margaret it seemed an eternity that her feet continued 
to play these “fantastic tricks” beneath her; she 
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swayed to and fro and clutched wildly at Herr von 
Billow’s hand which for a moment she had let go, and 
then however did it happen ? She found herself 
encircled by a strong arm, her face in close proximity 
to the gold buttons of the lieutenant’s uniform, the 
owner of which was effusively expressing his regrets 
that gnadiges Fraulein had nearly fallen, and his satis¬ 
faction at having prevented that catastrophe. The 
situation was romantic, but it failed to recommend itself 
to Margaret, who extricated herself from the military 
embrace with great alacrity. Herr von Billow, always 
on the alert to improve an occasion of this kind, looked 
at her sentimentally, expecting an amount of blushing 
and contusion on Margaret’s part which would justify 
a little nonsense on his. To his amazement Margaret 
looked him frankly in the face and then gave way to the 
merriest little laugh possible. 

“ How clumsy I am, to be sure 1 ” she said. “ What 
a good thing Rob was not here to see me ! He is such 
a dreadful tease.” 

A 1 ! 0 ! w ^° * s ” asked the other, disappointed 

of his flirtation. 

“ My brother,” said Margaret. And as she said the 
word, again that wave of home-sickness swept over her. 
Her dear boy ! ” In spite of what she had just said, 
what would she not have given to have him near her. 
Herr von Billow wondered what had made the girl’s 
face turn sad so suddenly. Just then Anna skated up 
to them, exclaiming, - Oh, forgive me, Misschen, that 
i left you. I forgot you could not skate so quickly. Has 
Herr von Bulow been helping you ? Come, we will try 
together now ! ” J 

Margaret turned to Herr von Biilow and thanked him 
for his assistance, leaving him with a little bow and 
smile. Anna laughed softly as she and Margaret skated 
away together. 

„ “ You ha ve made a conquest, Misschen,” she said. 

Herr von Biilow looked quite angry with me because 
I took you away.” 

Margaret laughed unconcernedly. 

“ I should think he was glad to be rid of such an 
awkward skater.” 


Ach, nein, Anna went on roguishly. “ You will 
see that I am right by-and-by ; but I fear Fraulein von 
Bulow will be vexed with you.” 

Who is Fraulein von Biilow ? ” Margaret answered 
carelessly. Anna’s teasing did not amuse her much. 

She is Herr von Biilow’s cousin, and people say they 
will marry, but I do not think so,” Anna concluded sagely. 

“ I. am not going to marry,” Margaret said in a 
superior way—she had forgotten all about the prince for 
the time being—then she continued half in jest and half 
in earnest, “I am going to be a celebrated woman and 
write books.” 


Anna looked at her m wonder as they both stopped 
to take breath. ^ 

“ How funn Y ! ” she said. “ Oh, no, Misschen, you 
must not do that. It is much nicer to be verlobt— be¬ 
trothed, you say, and then marry ! ” Anna had imbibed 
no .New-Woman ideas. 

“Her philosophy is very primitive,” Margaret thought 
with a little disdain, and she was just about to enlighten 
Anna as to the sublimity of a learned and literary 
existence when a tall dark-haired young lady shot in 
fr °A? f them ’ nodd !"g familiarly to Anna as she passed. 

“ I hat is Fraulein von Biilow,” Anna said. “She 
skates beautifully.” 

Margaret followed with admiring eyes the graceful 
movements of the tall elegantly-dressed girl, who was 
jomed presently by a military gentleman in whom 
Margaret recognised her own late escort. 

“ There they are together 1 ” Anna exclaimed. “ Now 
I do wonder if she saw you together. If she did, Herr 
von Bulow gets a scolding.” 

“ What nonsense, Anna,” Margaret answered, laugh- 
^ ome > let us gather the children together and 
all skate m a string.” 

Gradually the bright blue skvgrew darker and evening 
came on, and the lights flickered from the houses. 

I owards five o’clock Margaret and her charges took 
off their skates and returned home. After “ coffee ” as 
they were all sitting together, Fraulein von Biilow 
came m. 

I thought I would just run in to bring you the book 
you asked for, Anna,” she said, handing the girl the 
volume as she spoke. 

“ Oh, thank you, Gertrud, that is good of you. Do sit 
down. I am so pleased to see you,” Anna answered, 
with all the effusion of a genuine German girl. “ This 
-i\~ 1SS Hetherton,” she went on, introducing Margaret. 
Misschen, Fraulein von Biilow.” 

Gertrud looked at Margaret a little curiously. She 
had heard something of her on the ice ; more than one 
acquaintance had asked her who the English girl was 
who had been skating with Herr von Biilow, to all of 
which inquiries she had replied with haughty indifference 
that she had not the slightest idea, but with the shrewd 
suspicion that Margaret, whom she had seen with Anna 
must be the girl in question. She felt sorry that 
was so ^tractive ; but there was nothing to 
dislike m the candid expression, the sweet smile—only 
if Herr von Biilow—bah, he was not such an idiot as to 
marry a penniless girl who was not even adelig— and so 
at ease m her mind Gertrud made herself very agreeable 
and decided that she would extend her gracious 

patronage to Margaret—that is, if the girl did not stand 
in her way. 

{To be continued .) 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

E '“0'„r C ?WnT^ J T’ » 8 ? 9 ’ WC P 4 bli ? hed an i"qw>7 from you in 
Our Open Letter Box for a recitation in which the words occur 
se\ oral times, A little chap curly and brown.” No replies (for a 
wonder !) were forthcoming. We have just lighted upon the poem in 
question, and you will realise another illustration of the saying that 
Lyerythmg comes if a man will only wait.” The poem you wish to 
find is called “ Prince : A Story of the American War.” 'It gives its 
f e r !-u a C S e< ? 10 j? ° f , narratl 7 e Poems, bearing the name of Harriet 
Wnrrl Tn. ^ Cmbe £° n , of our own contributors), published by 
Ward, Lock and Co. We hope this information, though extremely 
late, may be of use to you. ° J 


J. Labesse.—W e regret that it is against our rules to reply by letter 
directly to any correspondent. If, as we judge from your letter, you 

r***™ {e A SOr ’ £ OU T uld sca , r . c ^y be e %ible for our - International 
Correspondence column, which is intended for girls who wish to 

ad^ntteTf an0ther ‘ Say , this With m comfrehension ofthe 
advantage of your suggestion, and many thanks. 

J ORTEL (Milan) .—The longer of your two poems is distinctly good. We 
cannot at the moment refer to the model you mention, so do not know 
3 f, We ^ praise you for originality. The inversion in the last 
wha i r°^ ht H \ s ’’-and we do not care for 
* , grand. Never show that you are trammelled by 

ev&“be ^alIn”free mP ““ ** 1116 rU ' eS ° f both shou ^ 


QifpLs Qwn Guild *f Sympathy 


The following readers of The Girl’s Own PapeIv have 
enrolled'them selves' Members of the “Girl s Own Guild or 
Sympathy, and others are joining by every post. Owing 
to the early date-at'-which-we must-go to press (Nov. 5) 
this month we cannot wait for more names, but we trust to 
announce a great number in our January monthly pait. 

Chessex, Camilla Mary; Corrie, Edith; Creed, Nellie, 
Follett, Nellie Marianne; Gilbert/ Theodora Adelina; 
Hancock, Elsie Lowth; Hind, M.; Hinkson, Dorinda; 
Howard, Annie Mary ; Jordan, Daisy ; Marsden, Delabene ; 
Merry, Mary M. ; Norton, Ada Elizabeth; Norton, Ada 
Esther; Pegg, Alice Elizabeth ; Penfold, Ruby A.; Stan- 
nard G. H. ; Stevenson, Mabel Amelia ; Ward, Elizabeth ; 
Watkins, Lavie; Williams, Gertrude; Wylam, Annie 
Laverick. 

We reprint the 

Conditions of Membership. 

The “Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympathy is primarily 
intended for readers of the Girl’s Own, and a page 
will be devoted to the Guild each month. It is hoped that 
every reader of the Girl’s Own will become a Member 
of the Guild. 

There is no age limit whatever. 

Members are required to pay an annual,subscription of 
one shilling, which will be devoted entirely to the interests 
of the Guild. In the event of there being any surplus after 
paying the necessary expenses; IVTefnbers will have a voice 
regarding its disposal. ■ •/ . ' \ . 

A handsome Card of Membership is supplied to each 
Member, and this is intended to be hung in her bedroom. 

Members of the Guild pledge themselves as follows 

1. To endeavour to carry out faithfully, not tlie letter only, but the 

siirii of the'Guild. - . ^ , . . 

2. To read each month the page of the .GIRL’S OWN that is set apart 
for the help and guidance of Members. 


3. To include in their prayers, morning and evening, the special 
i rayers given on the Card of Membership. 

4. Within one month from receiving her Card of Membership, each 
Member undertakes to obtain one other Member. 

THE CARD OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Member’s Name. 

Number.. Date.. 

Members of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy promise to extend 
their loving sympathy to all those with whom they come in contact, and 
more especially to minister to the aged, the weak, and the helpless ; and 
to show care, pity, and consideration tor animals and biids. 

Morning Prayer. 

Heavenly Father, we ask Thy blessing to rest upon all Members of 
the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy. Give us grace to love Thee best 
of all. Help us to obtain a high sense of honour and duty, and keep us 
in the paths of purity and truth. For Thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Evening Prayer. 

Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for having sustained us through 
another day. Wilt Thou bless the efforts of all who are striving to serve 
Thee. Pardon our failings, and give us rest and peace through the 
coming night. If it please Thee to bring us to another day, grant that 
we may, in the spirit of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy, spend 
it in Thy service. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Badge. 

The Badge of the Guild is still under consideration. 

How TO Join the Guild. 

Write a letter to the Editor as follows : I desire to become 
a Member of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy , 
and will endeavour faithfully to fulfil its obligations . 

State clearly your full name and address, and enclose a 
postal order for one shilling (your annual subscription). 

Letters should be addressed: The Editor, The Girl’s 
Own Paper, Guild Department, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 



THE 

Girl’s Own Paper 
Christmas Part 

CONTENTS. 

Frontispiece: “Peace on Earth: Goodwill Towards Men.” 

Emily Wardour’s Opportunities. A Complete Story in Ten Chapters. By Harriet 
Hughes, Author of “ A Village Schoolmistress.” Illustrated by A. PeARSE. 

Filling the Pantry at Christmas-time. 

Nuit de Noel. A Poem. By Clara Thwaites. 

Occupations for Girls at Home. By Dora de Blaquikrk. 

The First Plum-Pudding of Tolmie Town. By Emily P. Weaver. 

The Silver Side of the Shield. A Story in Two Chapters. 

“ Is there Room ? ” By Lady Mary Wood. 

The Story of a Christmas Carol. In Three Chapters. By Helen Marion Burnside. 
Girlhood’s Benedieite. A Poem. 

Princess Tortoiseshell. A Fairy Butterfly-Play in One Act. By Herbert 
Harraden. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

Some Plain Hints on Health and Happiness. By “ Medicus.” 

A Week in a Hospital Ward. By Eva Granville. 

Christmastide Music. By Frederick J. Crowest. 



















STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Fatima. —Have you ever chanced to hear the description of genius as 
“ «'»n infinite capacity for taking pains ” ? Your letter reminds us of it. 
You can by effort render yourself persevering, but without effort you 
will accomplish nothing at all. Your verses show talent, but thev are 
slipshod ; there are errors in “ form,” which appear to us chiefly due 
to carelessness. A line will suddenly be much too short {vide “ Living 
or Dead,” verse 2), or, as in “Mafeking,” the rhymes will be lacking 
altogether, save in one instance. Nothing worth doing can be done 
without taking pains, in any department of Art, and you can take 
pains if you choose, so do not call yourself “ unfortunate!” 

Lily of the Valley. —The rejoicings on the first of May doubtless 
had their origin in the delight caused by the returning beauty of 
summer. Among the Romans, the festival of “Floralia,” or floral 
games, prompted by this feeling, began on April 28th and lasted a few 
days. Other nations of the world who derive, more or less, their 
customs from Rome have settled upon Mav 1st as their date for 
similar rejoicings. The ancient custom of having a Queen of the 
May is probably connected with the worship of the goddess Flora at 
this time by the Romans, the flower-crowned Queen, in her state, 
being a sort of living representative of the goddess. See Chambers’ 
Book of Days —the subject is too large to be treated here. 

AZALEA. —Can you forward the Latin quotation again ? You did not 
give us permission to publish your address, so we are afraid your 
German correspondence may be hindered, unless you have written to 
anyone whose address has appeared in this column. 

A. Drinkwater. —We advertised for a correspondent for you, giving 
your Rome address. Perhaps the change of address has caused 
delay. If you wish to become an author, study Dr. Abbott’s How to 
W rite Clearly. Practise writing something every day ; read no rub¬ 
bish ; cultivate habits of accurate observation. We frequently have 
letters expressing appreciation of one and another amateur essay club 
mentioned in this column ; but we assume no responsibility m the 
matter, which must be left entirely to our readers. We are, however, 
giving your new address and asking for a correspondent or a club for 
you. 

Lancelot.— -We can only answer one question ; vide Rules. Rapunzel 
is the heroine of a fairy' tale—a lovely girl shut up by a witch in a 
tower in the midst of a forest. The tower had neither stairs nor door, 
and when the witch wanted to see her captive, she cried out— 

“ Rapunzel, Rapunzel! 

Let down your hair.” 

Then Rapunzel let down her tresses, twenty ells long, and as fine as 
spun gold, outside the tower for the witch to climb up by. One day a 
king’s son came riding by and saw the hair flung down. The rest of 
the story you may read in Fairy Tales from Grimm (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.). Perhaps the picture you refer to is that in the Royal 
Academy of this year. 

Lilian Sainsbury. —Your verses are not at all bad, but remind one 
of the “ Lost Chord,” though they are inspired by a rather different 
idea. One line is too long for the metre, which you observe with 
accuracy elsewhere ; i.c. — 

“Was the tribute from a human heart.” 

The VIOLET. —We are sorry we can never answer a question as quickly 
as you suggest. Had you given us your address we could have helped 
you more effectually, as there are numerous excellent guides to local 
flora. You might consult Wild Flowers , by Mrs. Lankester, published 
•at 5s., by W. H. Allen. Cassell & Co.’s Familiar 117 Id Flowers , 
figured and described by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., is in five 
volumes, published at 3s. 6d. each. Woodland , Moor, and Stream, 

published by Smith, Elder & Co., at 5s., is very good. 

MlSS GUNDRY, Cerne Vicarage, Dorchester, asks us to mention her 
“ English Poetry Club.” Fifty lines are to be learned weekly, and the 
subscription is sixpence. There are examinations and prizes: rules 
and reports sent on application. 


Croazingalong (Australia).—You ask the “ origin of the story of 
Simeon States ” (Simeon of the Pillar); but he i .4 an historical per¬ 
sonage, who was born in Syria near the close of the fourth century. 
He became a monk at an early age, and bethought himself of drawing 
near to Heaven, and mortifying the body, by living on the top of a 
column. From pillar to pillar he moved, each one loftier and narrower 
than the preceding, until the last was sixty feet high. Crowds came 
to see him and to receive his exhortations. After about thirty years of 
this strange existence, he died at the age of seventy-two. Consult 
Tennyson’s poem “ St. Simeon Stylites.” We are inserting your 
request. 

GUINEVERE. —The poem you have quoted is by G. L. Banks, and you 
will find it in the Christian Endeavour Hymnal (Sunday School 
Union, Ludgate Hill), No. 357. We are delighted to hear that you 
are pleased with your certificate. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

The correspondents who copied out Dr. Monsell’s Septuagcsima Sunday 
Hymn for Emma GARDINER are heartily thanked. We also thank 
“A LOVER of THE G.O.P. ” for her information that it is to be 
found in the Christian Endeavour Hymnal. 

Miss Mabel Collier James inquires for the following lines— 

“ My barque is wafted to the shore 
By breath Divine ; 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of pictorial post-cards is requested by (MlSS) ROSINA AGNESI 
FERRARI, Avenue Ledru Rollin 81, Paris ; May DEWING, ti, Rec¬ 
tory Road, Stoke Newington, London, N. ; MARIA JULIA FERREIRA 
Gyrao, S. F. Travessa DE Carregal, Oporto, Portugal (cards 
wanted from Norway, Scotland, Ireland and Germany); MlSS SMALES, 
7, Ruelle des Casernes, Odessa, S. Russia (cards wanted from Ger¬ 
many, Norway, Switzerland and Sweden) ; LESA LANCELLOTTI, 
Palazzo Lancellotti, Rome ; “ AlLEEN,” 27, Wellington Road, 
Newark, Notts (cards wanted from Russia, Italy, New Zealand’, 
France, Australia, Africa, Scotland and England, "also one from “ O 
MIMOSA San”); Alice L. Hopps, 2, Headingley Terrace, Leeds 
(cards from Palestine, particularly Bethlehem or Jerusalem). 

Nina Powell cannot exchange any more pictorial post-cards with girls 
in the United Kingdom. She is anxious for Mafeking, Orange Free 
State and Transvaal stamps, particularly those surcharged V.R., and 
offers in return stamps, crests and post-cards; she will also be glad to 
exchange stamps with any readers who can send her old issues of 
various countries. Address, Fairliglit House, Cainscross, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

Misses Coralie and Bell Sunman, Rose Villa, Herbert Street, 
Laura, South Australia, would like to exchange stamps, illustrated 
post-cards and match brands with any other collectors, especially those 
in Asia and America. 

Miss Lilian Jeanie Connell, Danby Wiske Rectory, Northallerton, 
offers used postage stamps, or picture post-cards of Northallerton, to 
foreign readers in exchange for the stamps of their country. 

CROAZINGALONG, an Australian girl, would like to correspond in 
English or French with an Italian girl in Venice, aged over twenty- 
one- years ; also a Norwegian girl, living in Norway, of the same age, 
both of good family. 

MARIE, London, aged twenty-one, asks for a German girl correspondent, 
and for a correspondent in South America. 

Miss Grace Leach, Whittlesea, via Queenstown, Cape Colony, would 
be pleased to correspond in English with a capable and cultivated girl 
about fifteen years of age, living in Italy. 

Miss A. Drinkwater, 102, Rue do l’Universite, Paris, asks for an in¬ 
telligent correspondent who could help her in literary studies, or for 
an amateur club of good standing which she might join for the same 
purpose. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

DISILLUSIONED. —It is a trial to find that one in whom we have placed 
the fullest confidence has never been worthy ot it. A pecuniary loss 
is less to be regretted than the fact that our faith in human nature has 
been shaken. Contact with the dishonest and untruthful is, in a sense, 
contaminating, because it is apt to render us suspicious where there is 
no cause for mistrust. It is better to put the disturber of our peace 
out of our thoughts as far as possible, otherwise we intensify the harm 
they have done us. By dwelling upon a trouble we only magnify it. 
Psalm xxxvii. gives grand advice to those whose minds have been 
disturbed by successful evil-doers. Read it, and, when its words have 
cheered you, glance at these bits of proverbial wisdom which I append. 

“ He loseth nothing that losetli not God.” “ Sometimes the best 
gain is to lose.” “ Better suffer ill than do ill.” You can echo these 
words, can you not ? 

THE Rev. J. B. A.—I have again to thank you for a most kind letter 
and the beautiful lines enclosed with it. You will be glad to know 
that K. A. L. has tried the “ discs,” and reports that they “ help the 
sound a little, and she can hear more clearly—speakers not having to 
raise their voice so much.” Her case is evidentl3 r more severe than 
yours, and the little help is worth having. 

A Manitoba Grandfather.— You have given me no nom de 
■plume for use in this column, but I know my reply will reach you 
under the heading chosen. My girls will be charmed to read extracts 
from your kind and genial letter, which I was delighted to receive. 

“ I am a constant reader of your ‘ Circle,’ and although a grand¬ 
father, perhaps because of that, I can so enter into your talks and the 
various joys and sorrows of your correspondents, that I look forward, 
month by month, for them. Many happy hours have I spent with you 
and yours, and have shed a tear too over some of the trials of your 
girls. I am encouraged to write to you, for one of my sex has broken 
the ice in the July number—the last to reach me here. We have only 
one service a fortnight, and that only in the summer months, so your 
‘talks’ come as refreshment. I sometimes wonder if our people in 
England realised our want of the means of grace here, they would 
more appreciate their opportunities, and help more than they do to 
keep up our church services in this country. The withdrawal of con¬ 
tributions from two missionary societies named is hitting us hard. 1 
tnust not take up more time, but just to show my love and esteem, L 
write.” Dear girl friends, do you not all join me in welcoming this 
letter ? To think that not only mothers and grandmothers in this and 
other lands claim to be members of our Circle, but a grandfather in a 
far-off region looks forward to the coming of the “ G. O. P.,” enjoys 
our corner of it, and enters heartily into your joys and sorrows! I 
know I may send him our united thanks for his cordial letter, and 
express the hope that if we have not fully appreciated the services of 
God’s House, which are always within our reach, his words may help 
us to love them more. We shall have kindly thoughts and good 
wishes for our Manitoba friend, whose message of sympathy will not 
soon be forgotten. 

ETTA. —It would be both unwise and , impracticable to discuss here a 
doctrinal question which has been for ages a matter of controversy 
amongst good and earnest Christians. It will probably remain so. 
If you are a member of the Church of England, you can read 
Article XVII., which deals with the subject, and is doubtless the out¬ 
come of much thought, learning, and prayer. You ask, “ Do you 
think I ought to try and understand these puzzling things, or leave, 
and not think of them, and just try to follow Chrst ? And I do try. 
If you are honestly and humbly trying to follow Christ, your so doing- 
can only be by the leading of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, take com¬ 
fort. Do not harass yourself over doctrinal questions such as the one 
named in your letter." It seems a pity that they should be causes of 
controversy amongst good men. Accept Christ’s own words, His 
invitations and promises. Resting on His finished work for salvation, 
and following the example of Plis most holy life, you will be happy, 
despite the vexed questions which trouble many. May His blessing 
and a sweet sense of His presence accompany every step on your life 
path. 

A. M. D. H. suggests that A TROUBLED ONE should avail herself 
of the “ College by Post ” in order to study the Scriptures in a 
systematic manner, and warmly recommends a work called Clews to 
Holy Writ , by Mrs. Cams Wilson, and published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, which is the special class-book needed. I give part of a 
most interesting letter. “ An invalid for many years, I could not join 
a Bible-class, or undertake to give regularly the half hour required; 
but I became a reader, and followed the course prescribed in Clews to 
Holy Writ. I can truthfully say it has made the Bible a new book to 
me. It was from the ‘ G. O. P.’ I first heard of Mrs. Cams Wilson’s 
scheme for Bible study, and I now write from a sincere desire to help 
A TROUBLED One.” Information about the “ College by Post ” 
can be obtained from Miss Elsie M. Waller, St. John’s Hall, Highbury, 
Londdn, N. 

Blanchard. —I cannot thank you enough for your letter, and what 
ou are able to tell me comes as an answer to prayer. Nothing will 
e forgotten by me. Who can doubt that an abundant blessing will 
follow such efforts ? Truly they have been blest from the beginning. 
It would be impossible to tell you how much comfort and happiness 
have resulted from our Circle Correspondence. The self-devoting 
kindness and hearty sympathy of its members, one with another, are 
an ever-increasing source of gladness to myself. No one rejoices 
more in the most exalted title than I do in that chosen for me by so 
many of my girls—“ Mother-Friend.” 


Tansy. —Grateful thanks for the trouble you have taken and tlio 
information sent. It has been promptly forwarded to the one for 
whom it was intended, and I trust it may be of use. You say you 
have often wanted to tell me what a help the Twilight Circle has been 
to you, and that you read the answers in it first ot all. It does seem 
hard, dear PANSY, when a girl is growing up and has a great burden of 
trouble to carry, caused by one very near to her, that older friends 
never seem to understand it, much less to do anything to cheer and 
help her. It often happens that the trials of others appear as trifles 
in the eyes of those whose life path is, in comparison, strewn with 
roses. So long as no thorns pierce their feet, they remain oblivious of 
their neighbours’ rough road, from which they cannot step aside. They 
do not interest themselves in sorrows bravely borne, or care to apply 
the balm of sympathy to wounds which lie below the surface. Happily 
there are many unselfish people in the world who regard every 
blessing they enjoy as bringing responsibility with it, and find their 
own happiness doubled by sharing it with another. Our Circle- 
correspondence proves this daily, lor the members vie with each other 
in their efforts to be helpful to all the rest. This fact is a source of 
continual happiness to your mother-friend, who thanks God for these 
manifestations of His love in her adopted children. 

ONE IN Despair. —I am so glad and thankful to hear from you again. 
No correspondent has been so often in my thoughts; not because I 
love others less, but because your trials were so great. I cannot tell 
rou how many messages of sympathy and assurances that prayer was. 
>eing offered for you and ) r ours have come from all quarters. l am 
sure the knowledge that such is the case will give you joy and comfort. 
Now you have at least gleams of light where, a few months ago, all 
seemed dark and hopeless. I join you in thanking God for them. 
When a storm is raging, how eagerly we look for the first rift in the 
clouds. It comes, a mere streak, but soon the sky is flooded with a 
lovely glow, and the walls of blackness are levelled as if by magic 
Let us hope the rift will widen rapidly in your case. I gladly pass on 
your message of thanks to all who pray for and sympathise with you, 
and especially to one who sent words of encouragement and hope. It 
is good to know that when you knelt it was such a help to think that 
others were uniting in prayer for you. Yet another letter from you 
brings more than a gleam of hope. I hail it with delight, as an 
answer to prayer. You will still be lovingly remembered whilst you 
tread, sometimes with weary feet, your rugged path of duty and self* 
devotion. 

THISTLE Down. —I will find you a correspondent soon, and hope she 
will prove a helpful one. 1 wish you had told me a little more about 
yourself, your pursuits and surroundings. Also what church you 
attend, as these particulars help me in choosing. Write again, dear, 
though I shall not wait for your letter before complying with your 
request. 

A TWILIGHT Reader wants a correspondent to write to a lonely girl.. 
“ Not altogether lonely,” she adds, “ for I am learning to know my 
Saviour and striving- to follow His footsteps. I have so longed for a 
mother like what I imagine you to be. I should not have gone so far 
out of the way with someone to lead me aright. I. am not sure that 
my past mistakes will not turn out for good and be made the means of 
strengthening me to avoid such in future. I long to have the love of 
Christ in my heart, and that all I do may be purified by that love for my 
Master.” Dear motherless girl! Thinking and feeling as you do now, 

I have no doubt that what you lament in the past will in the good 
providence of God be made amongst the “ all things” to work together 
for your lasting good. I will find you a correspondent, and 1 echo, 
your hope that you and she maybe mutually blessed and strengthened,, 
through being brought in touefi with each other. 

White AND Blue. —Such cheery letters as yours are always welcome. 
The fact that so many of my girls picture the sorrowful side of their 
lives does not depress me, because good arises out of their confidences,, 
and it comforts them to open their hearts in the certainty of meeting 
with sympathy. It is only when one is powerless to help that the- 
trouble comes in. Even then there is always the sweet thought that 
it is in the time of our weakness that God’s love and strength are most 
fully manifested. I like your words, “ There is great joy in just doing 
the work Christ would have us do, each in our own little corner; ” 
and 1 agree with your regret about the gradual dying out of family 
worship. Thanks for interest shown in another correspondent. She- 
is very warm-hearted, affectionate, impulsive, and, as a rule, much 
more ready to argue than to listen to reason; but I am by no means, 
hopeless about her, for she is under good- influences at present. I am 
ver} r fond of her and, as mother-friend, am like a real mother in giving 
the naughty children a warm corner in my heart! I am charmed with 
your home picture, dear girl-wife, and your words of praise for your 
servants, “who do their work well and are so bright and cheery. 
For a mistress just twenty-one to say this is so exceptional. But then 
—I can read between the lines. It the mistress recognises that her 
house is her servants’ home, she has to a great extent solved the social 
problem which is just now agitating the minds of mistresses and maids. 
I trust the little “year-old-sweetheart” will be a source of true and 
lasting joy in your home and to his parents. In answer to your other 
question, I do not think—though I wish I could—that all, or even a 
large proportion of, married lives are as happy as mine was. Perhaps 
one cause of failure is, as you suggest, that “ some girls think any 
marriage better than none.” We must judge even these kindly, tor 
often marriage offers the only alternative to a life of loneliness—some-, 
times of hardship. If, however, girls could realise it, there is no life so 
hard as that of the wife whose marriage has been a mistake, to be- 
paid for by lifelong sorrow, suffering, and repentance. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Meita.— Much that I have written to ANXIOUS W. N. will apply to you 
also, dear girl-friend. Only she has a mother and you, though you 
have other relatives, are feeling much alone in the world. “ Living in 
a place where there was nothing to lift you above your many home 
worries, and afraid to tell your troubles to any outsider,” you must 
have carried a heavy weight through most of your girlhood. As I 
read patiently through your long account of your early life I was 
stirred to deep true sympathy. 1 could not have imagined any human 
being possessed of such an hwful spirit of jealousy as you describe, 
buch senseless jealousy, too, and yet sufficient to wreck the peace and 
comfort of a family. You have been sorely tried, not for a short time 
but lor many years. No wonder you are suffering both in mind and 
body owing to what you have gone through. Now you must try to 
forget the things that are behind.” Not an easy task, you will say 
and 1 know it. Your letter tells me that you have some things to 
cheer you. You are no longer under the roof with the one who 
spoiled your early life. Her reign of tyranny is past. Do not let 
your thoughts spoil the present by bringing the old grievances into it. 
You are not a weak-willed girl, or one who sits down and folds her 
hands in order to nurse the first difficulty that presents itself. On the 
contrary, you have worked on, patiently, silently and perseveringly 
doing your best through those sad years. Your anxieties now are 
more for others than for yourself—for the orphan children you have 
loved and worked for, and for whom you would fain do more at any 
cost to yourself. Under another roof you have trials from the over¬ 
indulged little people you teach. But you have the approval of con¬ 
science, and their mother endorses this by expressing her sense of your 
patience with them. You write, “If o'nly God were near me, how 
happy I should feel.” He is near you. He loves you, for nothing 
S an , „ se P arate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. You make yourself miserable by dwelling on condemning 
Ti7 , , takcn sm S l Y arid without reference to other portions of 
God s Word, have a terrible meaning for you. I beg of you not to 
persist m doing this. We dishonour God most of all when we refuse 
to take Him at His word. All His invitations and promises are for 
sunners, remember, for the lost whom Christ came to seek and to save. 
The joy amongst the angels of God is “over the one sinner that 
repenteth, rather than over the ninety and nine just persons who need 
no repentance. I will finish with the words of a good man. “Do 
what lieth in thy power, and God will assist thee.” 

Anxious W. N.—No doubt your disturbed and distressed state of mind 
is largely due to recent illness and the bodily weakness induced by it. 
Does it not seem strange that these bodies of ours should so influence 
our minds, and that physical weakness often brings about anxiety of 
an almost maddening kind in regard to spiritual things ? I am so 
sorry for you, dear, and I know that the members of our Circle will 
respond to your request for prayer that “your mind may be restored 
to its right tone again, and that you may be able to read, think, and 
work as you used to do.” Above all, that you may be able to say 
from your heart, “ I know Christ lived and died for me.” I have had 
close personal experience of many cases like yours, and I firmlv 
beheve that your entire recovery, both of physical and mental tone, is 
only a question of time. This happy change may have come to pass 
before you see this reply. You say you are honestly and daily trying 
to do right, only your life is spoiled by miserable self-condemning 
thoughts which you cannot silence. You can do much by persistently 
turning to all the bright passages in the Gospel which dwell on God's 
r?u e - la , C/hr J st * R cad the promises as meant for you. Look at what 
Lnnst has done in your stead, instead of thinking of your own failures 
bpeak to your good mother, who will certainly cheer and help you 
and who, being an invalid, has probably in times of weakness had 
similar experiences to your own. Lastly, do all you can to preserve 
and increase your physical strength, so that it may help to influence the 
mind also. 

A COUNTRY Lassie (Deccan, India).—How can you be other than a 
member of our Circle? A nine years’ old reader of the “ G. O. P.” 
who has sat with us “ In the Twilight,” who enjoys our Correspondence 
column and finds the experience of others so interesting and helpful. 
You write, ‘ It fills one’s heart with a glow of praise to see how many 
are loving and serving Jesus, and yet many others grope in darkness/’ 
r y ? OU l NTR ,Z Lassie ’ s own experience has been a very happy one 
lor she has God-fearing parents and rejoices in being a disciple of 
Christ, though one whose indulgence in besetting sins has often 
grieved Him She longs to live closer to Him, and wants to help 
some lonely depressed one by correspondence. “ We live,” she says 
m a co u n try place, fifty-five miles from a railway station, eight from 
a post-office, and with only nine English neighbours” (outside her 
own family). “ I am often inclined to grumble at the monotony, but 
1 want to be cheerful always, and to think of the many blessings I 
enjoy for I feel that God orders all things for our good. I shall 
remember all the Circle at the throne of grace.” I will find you a 
correspondent, dear. I reciprocate all good wishes, and assure you 
that, as the mother-friend of girls all over the world, I am just what 
you say, “ A very happy woman.” 

Kitty is in sore trouble about her sister and her husband who are 
engaged m mission work in China, and who had been forced to 
separate owing to the sad outbreak in that country. I trust that long 
ere my words are m print you, dear Kitty, will have had news of 
then* safety and happy reunion. Your request for prayer on their 
behalf w 1 11 find a hearty response. Thanks for the quotation. Re¬ 
stricted space will not allow me to pass it on at present. I look 
forward to happy results from the correspondence you have kindly 
undertaken with one in a far-away land. 


Alcie kindly sends particulars of the “Scripture Union,” previously 

by "sending- /VT” 10 W1S j im ^ to J oin [t can oht ™ every information 
Ur •, ? et x er ’ ? nclosin g two stamps, to Mr. T. B. Bishop n 

nf an % LOnd f° n ^ E M C ‘’ W ^° wil1 send card of membership; 
\uth list of portions for daily reading. Thanks, dear girl, for your 
help and touching confidence. I gladly ask all members to offer the 
FuW rf tb “ G . od,s ^ lessi ng may rest on you in the unknown 

an^thW^Ht^T^i, 18 ™ d f rtaken b y y° a maybe ‘In His Name,’ 
and that He will teach and lead you m the way you should walk.” 

\ou have my true sympathy. I am sure you are a good, brave girl, 
T?? Constant work and amid many anxieties, you show love to 
Me children and, m striving to lead them to Christ, manifest that you 
are His true disciple. 

A OF EriIs ;-—iThero can be no doubt of the value and 

importance of systematic Bible study. The word of God is as neces¬ 
sary to our spiritual health and sustenance as our daily food is for 
sustaining and strengthening our bodies. Only there must be no mere 

t sbr.!!iil’7 1 i aC i m §T the S^ ttn Sthrough so much at regular intervals. 
It shouid be looked forward to with joy as a precious privilege and as 
a season for communion with God, since the Bible is the one book 
which contains the revelation of His will. We should read it that we 
may know Him, and know ourselves as we are by nature, and what we 
may be in and through Christ Jesus. Our reading should be accom¬ 
panied by earnest prayer for the guiding power of the Holy Spirit that 
we may be made “ wise unto salvation.” Read replies to A. M. I) H 

‘On ,!; CI t a x 'f*“by Post ” and “Scripture Union.” Read 
In the Twilight Side by Side,” in No. 1009, page 490, and in 
No. 1013, page 555, April 29th and May 27th, 1890. In these two 

our^fnd “ Sabbath f nd Ref 1 ’” 1 have given my thoughts on spending 
our Sundays profitably as fully as possible. I hope they will help you 
I am glad that replies to other girls have helped you so much already. 

thank r/°[ go °* T lshc ^* 1 do ask that >' ou may be enabled 
b> faith to see God as bather, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and find joy in 
? n His glorious attributes. It is so wonderful to think that 
the All-wise, All-powerful, ever-present God is willing to hear, answer 
and b ^ ss tbe humblest of His children. Sweetest thought of all' 
Lxod is love. Realise this and your vague notions of God “ as a 
sort of imaginary being ” will disappear. How could you pray to an 
unreal God . When I begin to think of my God and bather in Christ 
Jesus, and of what even my poor, weak, human nature can grasp in 
regard to Him, I know not how to stop writing. Would that I could 
stir the hearts of all my girls to crave after the knowledge of and love 
tor God, and never to be satisfied until these are attained. 

ONE Y\ HO TRIES.— You ask, “ Is it wrong to make our prayers shorter 
when our attention will wander ? I want to say and ask so much I 
can seldom be earnest and thoughtful the whole time. Is it wrong to 
be unable to speak to God for a long time in earnest ? ” Prayer is 
only worthy of the name so long as our desires go with our words. 
Better a few words which carry the longings of our hearts up to God, 
than thousands that are accompanied by no sense of real need What 
would an earthly friend think of us if we went on talking in a meaning¬ 
less fashion, whist we turned away our eyes, and our thoughts were 
manifestly elsewhere ? Such conduct would be deemed insulting In 
approaching our heavenly Father we should take with us faith 
earnestness, reverence and a deep sense of the wants, spiritual or 
otherwise, which we ask Him to supply. Go oftener to His footstool. 
Bet your words be few or otherwise, but mean what you sav and 

whWi t0 S et \ k ^ h i e V°, U { °r rgCt that y° u have sou S ht aa audience 
with the Most High God. I rejoice that you are still fighting suc¬ 
cessfully against your besetting sin, and that the Circle Correspondence 
is a source of intense pleasure to you.” So glad that one of your 
dear ones is home, and trust he will soon be strong again, and that the 
others still in South Africa will soon be back. I fan p "your 
gladness, as you thank God for spared lives and happy reunion. 

EDITH.—I have not forgotten your former letter or my reply I can 
picture your surroundings, as I know by experience how beautiful they 
are, and I hope your year in Switzerland will be a very happy and 
beneficial one in every way. I feel sure it will, for you write “ I am 
going to try with all my heart to do my duty—to work well, and so 
repay my parents for their kindness in sending me here. I will try to 
be loving and helpful in every way, and to stifle useless ambitions 
looking forward to a life of work at home. I do not like housework 
but I am going to try to like it; for, surely, the home is woman’s true 
place, and I want to be a true, good woman.” This extract from 
EDITH S letter is given for the benefit of other members, for she will 
not see it whilst at her Swiss school, where all English books and peri¬ 
odicals are tabooed, and only French and German spoken and read. 
Hut EDITH is a brave, good girl, and strives to act in the spirit of a 
young disciple of Christ. She misses many tilings in her new sphere 
of work, but she does not waste her time in fretting after them, and is 
resolved to make the best of her opportunities. She sadly misses her 
t dear friend, the G.O.P.,” and especially the Circle Column 
I used to read every word of it,” she writes, “ and it made me realise 
how other girls were struggling against temptation, often failing, but 
rising up again to fight with fresh zeal.” 

HS- ^ , ° ab m y Please do not send stamped envelopes with 

requests for replies by post. Trust me, if you will, with real names 
ana addresses in strictest confidence, and if your query is one of great 

. importance, and I can render an essential service by sending you a 
line in the meanwhile, I shall not hesitate to do so. But all the same, 
the reply with the nom de filiimc, must have its place in our Circle 
Column later on. 
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MEDICAL. 

FENDICK— We really do not think that you will derive much benefit 
from any hair-wash ; still, there is no reason why you should not use 
the one you mention if you wish. The mixture of muriatic acid and 
quassia is often used for biliousness, due to certain diseases ot the 
stomach, but as a rule alkalies are indicated rather than acids. Ihc 

mixture cannot do any harm. 

OLGAVE.— The operation for cataract is one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of surgery. Cataract is the commonest cause of blindness in 
those past middle life, and many hundreds ot thousands of persons owe 
the restoration of their sight to this operation. But you must not 
imagine that the operation is a simple proceeding, free irom risks or 
suitable for all cases of cataract. The dangers of the operation are 
not many, but the proceeding may absolutely fail to restore the sight, 
and occasionally it may make it much worse. It is not usual to 
operate until the cataract is what is called “ ripe —that is, when the 
sight of one eye is lost, and that of the other eye is insufficient for 
reading. Then usually one eye only is operated upon at a time, 
generally the worse eye first. The reason for not operating sooner is 
this. If the surgeon operates on a blind eye, and by some mischance 
the operation is a failure, there is not much lost. If, however, he 
operates upon an eye whose sight is not completely lost, and he ini s, 
the second state of the case is much worse than the first. Nowadays, 
however, this rule is seldom adhered to, as the number of cataract 
operations which go wrong is very small. And indeed it is a great 
mistake to wait too long, because in old blind eyes the nervous 
apparatus is very apt to degenerate, and it is a great disappointment 
to successfully perform an operation, and then discover that you have 
been wasting your labours on a worthless eye. 

DISTRESS.—Nothing whatever will efface the scars left after chicken- 
pox. They will, however, get less noticeable m a few years. 

]XEZ—It is extraordinary what wonderful “ discoveries some People 
‘ make about the medicinal values of certain of our English plants. I he 
herb you describe, and whose virtues you think you have discovered, 
is as you say it is—a most valuable drug. It is no less than the purple 
Fox-glove or Digitalis, and is, without question, the most valuable ot 
all our British plants to the physician. And had you really discovered 
its value, you would have made a great discovery ; but, unfortunately 
for you, the drug is one of the oldest in the pharmacopoeia, and has 
been used for centuries. Of course, it is poisonous ; every drug 
which has a powerful action upon the body must be a poison. 
p»OSS —The hairs on your nose have not arisen from the use.ot the han - 
wash. The best thing that you can do for them is to leave them 

Robin. —The various chronic diseases of the joints form a class of 
ailments about which our knowledge is most scant. And as these 
cases are slightly, if at all, influenced by treatment, it is among them 
that the quack reigns supreme. Of all the great hosts of volumes of 
absolute nonsense which disfigure the bookshelves of medical libraries, 
the majority deal with the diet of chronic joint-disease. The diet m 
disease, as indeed all medical treatment, must be founded upon a 
sound knowledge of human physiology and pathology, controlled and 
established by experiment. Medicine is not an exact science, nor can 
you reason out anything either as regards treatment or pathology 
without experiment. The number of really clever men who have 
spoilt their reputations by writing books on the diet in disease, founded 
upon their own particular fads, is awful to contemplate, rherc is the 
man who disapproves of meat, and he traces every disease to excessive 
meat-eating ; P he will go blindly smashing through all that is genuine 
in medicine to prove lis point. Then there are the «professors’ of 
the opposite pole, who trace every human ailment to beer, wine, water, 
cheese, eggs, milk, bread, butter, or anything that you can think of. 
And there is actually a physician who has published a book who does 
not approve of eating at all 1 To return to pur subject, we have no 
knowledge of any diet which will affect chronic rheumatism. Many— 
perhaps most—medical men say that meat is inadvisable in chronic 
rheumatism. They have no proof of their assertion. 

El LF.EN. —It is by no means easy to say what would be the length of 
life if all accidents and infections were excluded. Threescore years 
and ton is given as the average life of a person who has reached adu 
life. The average age of all persons is considerably under thirty 
years It has been roughly estimated that the number of years that 
the body could hold together is about one hundred andI twentv, though 
doubtless many persons’ bodies could last very much longer than this. 
It is as you fire aware, not common to meet with persons over one 
hundred or even over ninety years, but such aged personsL”® a ^st 
more numerous than we are apt to imagine. They are almost 
invariably women, and usually belong to the poorer chmses. Of the 
causes which militate against long life and which reduce the a\erago 

1 Uength of life to so short a span, accidents areavey minor point. 
The infections are almost entirely responsible lor it—of vlnch tuber 
culosis alone is about twice as important as eyerythmg else put 
together. The oldest person we have ever known is one hundred and 
jivx years old ; we have also known three other women over a century 

a t?1' \ her of THE “ G. O. P.”—Both the time needed and the most 
^ appropriate treatment depend entirely upon the seventy ot the 
"accident and the condition of the back at the time of injury. Strains 
rtt . ennins often take a very long time to recover. ,. 

HYACINTH.— We cannot tell you the exact cause of your double. 
Many ailments, both general and local, cause “fine lines before the 
eyes.” Read our answer to BETA. 


BETA —Muscae Volitantes— flying flies—is a name given to the symp¬ 
tom which consists of seeing moving specks floating in front of the 
eves. It is a common symptom due to many causes and is divisible 
into many varieties. In one condition of muscae and it is to this 
variety that the term ought to be restricted—the specks are small 
opacities within the vitreous humour of the eyeball, and they can be 
seen by the physician as well as by the patient. These occur not 
uncommonly in many diseases of the eyes. But in most cases when 
persons complain of specks floating before their eyes, nothing can be 
detected in the eyes to account for it. Various forms of indigestion 

_especially sick headache or migraine—and many diseases of the 

nervous system are accompanied by this symptom. In hysteria it is 
verv frequent. We do not know how the symptom is produced. 

OBESE._At the present day, Carlsbad is undoubtedly the most popular 

resort for the obese. Some cases of excessive corpulence are relieved 
by the restricted diet and extra exercise, and even possibly by the 
waters of Carlsbad. Not every case is improved, and many are made 
worse by trying to improve themselves. It is only in exceptional cases 
that stout persons are improved in health by means which reduce 
their corpulence. The severer forms of treatment invariably do harm 
to the health. Drugs are harmful in the treatment of obesity—they 
are likewise futile. When we know something about the causes of 
obesity we may be able to relieve it by rational measures. L ntil that 
time, it is almost invariably better left untreated. 

] VA —Acute anterior polio myelitis or infantile palsy is an acute 
disease of the nervous system resulting in paralysis and wasting 
of certain of the voluntary muscles. Though called infantile palsy, it 
is not so very uncommon in adults. Of its cause we know but little ; 
its clinical aspect and what is known of its pathology point to the 
probability that the disease is an acute infection, and the fact that it 
occasionally occurs in epidemics greatly favours this view. Death 
very rarely occurs from infantile palsy, but complete recovery is 

perhaps even rarer. . ... . xl ,, 

MORELLA—The operation for removing the tonsils is neither difficult 
nor dangerous. It is rarely necessary to give chloroform or ether, 
laughing gas or cocaine being amply sufficient. Even without any¬ 
thing, the proceeding causes but very trivial pain. After the 
operation the throat will feci very sore for a day or two, but in a week 
the healing is complete, and the marked benefits of the operation 
become manifest. The removal of the tonsils is a measure which 
ought to be done much more frequently even than it is at present, tor 
diseased tonsils are a great menace to health, both from the constantly 
recurring inflammations to which they are liable, and also from their 
becoming a breeding-place for all forms of organisms which may be 

swallowed or inhaled. , , 

CINDERS.— Many forms of dyspepsia are accompanied with the develop¬ 
ment of excessive quantities of gas in the stomach. 1 he gas is 
produced by the fermentation of the food—chiefly by that part of the 
food which is not digested by the stomach. Starch and all foods 
consisting of starch or sugar are not digested by the stomach, and 
thev are very likely to decompose and produce flatulence. ihe 
.starchy foods are sugar, potatoes, artichokes, beetroots, carrots, 
turnips, oatmeal, peas, beans, parsnips, pastry, cakes, and nearly all 
sweets, and, to a lesser extent, bread. Tea and cocoa are also very 
prone to produce gas in the stomach. 

Amen —One of the most unfortunate superstitions held by the public is 
the idea that cancer is hereditary. If this belief was thoroughly 
rooted out, the number of persons with cancer who first visit the 
surgeon when the disease is too far advanced to do anything tor it, 
would be greatly diminished. If a woman belongs to a family, one 
member of which has died of cancer, she will at once seek the advice 
of the surgeon upon any little suspicious lump that she may discover. 
Whereas the same lump in a woman who has not lost any relatives 
from cancer would occasion no uneasiness, for she would say. Oh, 
it cannot be cancer, because we have not got it in the family ! Cancer 
is not a hereditary disease, and heredity has no influence on its pro¬ 
duction. Against this may be stated the undoubted fact that m 
certain families many members do die of cancer, but the investigation 
of these rare examples almost always leads to the discovery of other 
explanations more important than heredity. Another public super¬ 
stition about cancer is that it is always painful. It is unfortunately 
true that all cancers do cause great suffering in the latter part of their 
course • but they do not cause pain when they arc still small, and it is 
only when they are young that they can be removed with any chance 
of fiurc. As a matter of fact, malignant tumours or cancers are far 
more common than the simple 9r innocent tumours which fall under 

the notice of the surgeon. , . , , f , 

I \DY D AY.— Wash your head in warm water to which one teaspoonful 
‘of borax has been added to each quart of water. Then, after tho¬ 
roughly drying your head, rub a very little sulphur ointment into the 
scalp. ' The ointment need not touch the hairs, and you should use so 
little that it does not make the head or hair greasy. - 

A CONSTANT Reader.— A powder consisting of ninety-nine parts ot 
finely-powdered silica and one part of salicylic acid has a great power 
in checking excessive perspiration of the feet. A very small quantity 
of the powder is dusted into the stockings every morning. Occasion¬ 
ally the salicylic acid produces irritation and, m rare cases, a definite 
rash. If either of these happens, the use of the powder must be dis- 

THEODOR A.— Leave your hair alone and it will grow again of itself 
It is very doubtful whether any of the applications which we use 
really has any effect upon the hair • or if it has, whether that effect is 
truly a purely beneficial one. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. Rendell returned 
home from their Continental trip. The house was spick 
and span, the girls were blooming in pretty evening 


dresses, and the travellers themselves looked immensely 
benefited by their holiday, so that the kissings and 
huggings of welcome were exchanged under the happiest 
conditions. 
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NED SEEMED SUDDENLY TO TAKE HIS COURAGE IN BOTH HANDS.” 
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Nan was thankful to feel that no shade of displeasure 
lurked behind the tenderness of her mother’s greeting, 
and before the evening was over actually screwed up 
courage to put a question concerning the discovery of 
the scattered rice. 

The explanation was disappointingly simple. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rendell exchanged a smiling glance, and appeared 
much amused by the girls’ discomliture. 

“Well, my dear, we had the carriage to ourselves to 
Dover, and your mother suggested in her thoughtful 
way that it would be wise to get some wraps ready, as 
it was often very cold on the pier. Obedient as ever, I 
unstrapped the bundle, and discovered your nice little 
plot. We lifted the cushions, poured all the loose rice 
on the seats, shook the cloaks out of the window, put 
down the cushions again, and had everything clear and 
tidy in ten minutes’ time ! It was a nice little diversion, 
and came just as we had finished reading our papers. 
Most thoughtful of you to provide it for us ! ” 

“ And you had no stray pieces left ? None that 
caught in your clothes, and shook out afterwards ? ” 

“ I had a cloth brush in my bag, and I used it 
well. I am sorry to distress you; but we were not 
once mistaken for Edwin and Angelina. It was a 
brilliant inspiration on your part, and I sympathise with 
your disappointment. I said at once, ‘ This is Nan’s 
doing ! ’ and wished I was near to pay you out for your 
audacity. I hope your other pranks afforded you more 
satisfaction. I expect you have been up to all manner 
of mischief while we were away ! ” 

“ I’ve been most industrious, father, and good, and 
docile. Ask Maud if I haven’t. I had a few accidents; 
they will occur, you know! Trays, for instance, jump¬ 
ing out of my hand, and smashing the glass. It’s a 
mercy I was not killed.” 

“ Glass ? What glass ? ” queried Mrs. Rendell 
quickly; and Nan smiled back at her with infantile 
candour. 

“ Better tell her the first evening, when she can’t find 
it in her heart to be cross,” she had decided diplomati¬ 
cally ; and there was certainly no nervousness apparent 
in the manner in which she made her confession. 

“ Oh, only some tumblers. Not so many. Seven or 
eight, perhaps. They were not the best ones ; none of 
the best set were broken except two little water-bottles. 
Such a mercy, wasn’t it ? ” She affected not to hear 
Mrs. Rendell’s groan of dismay, and spread out her 
scarred hands with an air of thanksgiving. “ As for 
me, I can’t imagine how I escaped. There were knives 
on the tray, and they fell in showers round me—literal 
showers—and dug into my hands ! The blood—oh-h ! ” 
Nan rolled her eyes to the ceiling, and shuddered 
dramatically. “ Ask Maud ! She wanted me to go to 
bed, but I struggled on. We were particularly busy 
that night, and wanted to help the servants.” 

“ Mr. Talbot was here. He appeared suddenly, 
when we were laying carpets, and went down on his 
knees to help us. He seemed to expect to stay to 
dinner, so we gave him a scramble meal, and he left 
by the 8.30 train,” explained Maud hurriedly. She, 
like Nan, had decided to give her own special piece of 
news on the evening of her parents’ return ; but though 
she appeared to be looking in an opposite direction, 
she was actually conscious of her mother’s searching 
glances. 

“ In-deed ! ” Mrs. Rendell said slowly. “ He is stay¬ 
ing in town, then, I suppose. Is he to make a long 
visit ? Shall we see him again this time ? ” 

“ He said of his own accord, mother, that he would 
like to come from Saturday until Monday if it would not 


inconvenience you so soon after your return. I promised 
to give you the message, and said you would probably 
write yourself.” 

“ He said he wanted particularly to speak to you and 
father. I wonder what about. He doesn’t generally 
care to be with you as much as with us, but he said it 
as if he meant it—he really did. I can’t imagine what 
he wants ! ” said Agatha, the tactless, blurting out her 
thoughts as usual, and beaming round the company, 
unconscious of the consternation which her words had 
caused. 

Maud flushed crimson. Elsie and Nan blushed in 
sympathy for her confusion, and Chrissie from sheer 
rage and irritation, and longing to take the big, blind, 
blunderer by the shoulder, and administer a good 
shaking. Only Lilias remained cool and self-possessed, 
and came to the rescue with a change of subject for 
which her sisters blessed her in their hearts. 

No further reference was made to Ned Talbot that 
evening, nor was any letter forwarded to his London 
address, but next day, as Maud passed the morning- 
room on some domestic errand, a voice called her 
by name, and she entered to find her mother seated 
before an open desk. 

“I am waiting ..to Mr. Talbot,” she said, “and I 
wanted to consult you before finishing. I think the 
time has come for plain speaking, Maud. Am I to tell 
this young fellow that we shall be pleased to see him or 
no ? It has been c asy to see that he has had a special 
attraction in this house for some years past, and now 
that his position is established, he may have made up 
his mind to state his wishes. I have little doubt what 
they will be, nor, I think, have you, so it lies with you 
to decide the question.” 

Maud laid down her bundle, and grasped the sides of 
the table to steady her trembling hands. 

“ Mother, I don’t know—I’m not certain ! I have 
only thought at times that perhaps—perhaps he 
cared-” 

“ Of course, dear. I understand that. He could not 
show his feelings too plainly while he was unprepared 
to speak. That is all right, I’m sure. What you have 
to consider is your own attitude. If you do not care 
for him, or do not wish to be hurried into a decision, 
we will postpone this visit until a future occasion. Lie 
himself doubted whether I could receive him so soon 
after our return, so that I can easily make an excuse. 
On the other hand, Maud, if you would like to see 
him-” 

She paused significantly, and looked full into Maud’s 
eyes. For a long silent minute that gaze continued, 
the mother sitting with raised head, the girl standing 
before her, flushed and shy, yet showing no sign of 
shrinking before her scrutiny. 

“Yes, mother, I would. I’d rather you let him 
come! ” 

A quiver passed over Mrs. Rendell’s face, and her 
eyes dropped. No mother in the world can hear that 
her daughter’s heart has gone beyond her keeping, 
without feeling a pang of pain mingling with the joy, 
and this was a peculiarly tender mother, despite her 
little airs of severity. There were a few minutes when 
she dared not trust herself to speak, then she held out 
her hand and drew the girl to her side. 

“ Bless you, my daughter ! My good girl—my dear, 
kind helper. I’ll miss you sorely ; but I am glad of 
anything that makes for your happiness, now and 
always. You know that, don’t you, darling ? ” 

Maud put down her head and shed a few tears of 
happiness and excitement, which had in them no trace 
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of bitterness. When the time arrived for leaving home 
that would doubtless be a real trouble ; but at present 
she could not realise the wrench, while her mother’s 
certainty concerning Ned’s love was the best medicine 
possible for the doubts which had been so distressing 
since the occasion of his last visit. In ten minutes’ 
time she returned to her work with no stain of tear- 
marks to tell of her recent emotion, but with a quiet 
illumination in her face which satisfied the mother that 
this attachment to Ned Talbot was no mere girlish 
fancy, but the deep faithful love which endures for a 
lifetime. 

The important letter was posted, and the invitation 
which it contained accepted by telegram within an hour 
of its arrival, and half Friday night Maud lay with wide, 
bright eyes staring through the darkness, too excited, 
too happy, to sleep. 

Ned arrived on Saturday afternoon. It was a glorious 
spring day, the sun shining so powerfully that for the 
first time in the year afternoon tea was carried out to 
the summer-house, while the family gathered around on 
various garden stools and chairs. They were hardly 
seated when Ned came walking across the lawn, a 
tall, handsome figure, in a spring-like suit, his dark 
face lit up with a smile of pleasure. Maud looked at 
him aglow with love and pride, but as he drew nearer 
she busied herself with the teacups, and had only a 
casual word of welcome to offer. It would not do to 
appear too glad, she told herself, and when there were 
so many, an individual greeting was hardly noticed, nor 
was there any opportunity for tete-a-tete conversation. 

When the tea-things had been carried away, however, 
and the girls began to wander about the garden in twos 
and threes, Maud found Ned by her side, waiting for 
her, and allowing the others to walk on ahead. She 
looked up with a questioning glance, and met a smile 
of frank affection. 

“Well, have you finished your duties, and got five 
minutes’ leisure for once ? Come along, and have a 
walk with me. I never met such a girl for being busy 
all day long. Don’t think I have ever seen you sitting 
with idle hands. You remember Jim’s old nickname, 

‘ Maud of all work ’ ? A capital title ! But he would 
have missed it badly if he had not had you to wait 
upon him. I used to tell him I envied him such a 
sister! ” 

Maud smiled vaguely and turned her head aside. It 
was all very kind, very flattering, very friendly, yet 
somehow it failed to satisfy, and even as she listened, 
the old ache of uncertainty came back to her heart. It 
was difficult to say why, unless perhaps it was that 
Ned’s manner was a little too friendly to be welcome. 
In the old days he had not been so much at his ease; 
they had talked merrily enough together while the 
others were present, but so soon as they had been left 
alone, a constraint had been wont to fall upon them— 
a silence, awkward, embarrassing, yet in some in¬ 
explicable way more eloquent than words. Maud 
thought of the past with a quick catching of breath, 
and through the whole of that afternoon and evening 
the vague depression deepened and refused to be 
argued away. Ned took advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity of being near her, it was true, yet the time had 
been when he had seemed shy of approaching, and she 
preferred the shyness to this open friendliness. Fie 
talked to her more than to any one of her sisters, yes, 
in frank cheery words with unlowered voice, as a brother 
might talk to a sister, a son to his mother. He looked 
at her with kindly affection, and the look chilled her 
heart. Once again Maud passed a sleepless night, but 


the darkness was no longer illumined by rosy dreams, 
but black with fear and dread. 

Sunday was a glorious day, and Maud felt it another 
drop in her cup to be obliged to wear winter clothes 
instead of blossoming out in the pretty spring costume 
which she had hoped to possess. The dressmaker 
had proved faithless, like the rest of her kind, and 
being unable to finish two dresses by the promised 
time, had followed her usual custom and sent home the 
one destined for the younger sister, for, in spite of her 
gentle manners, Lilias had “a way with her” which 
carried infinitely more weight than Maud’s good- 
natured placidity. 

The sisters were standing in the hall providing 
themselves with hymn-books from the pile laid out on 
the top of the oak bench, when Lilias came tripping 
downstairs in her pale grey draperies, a very incarnation 
of the beautiful spring morning. Maud looked at her 
with ungrudging admiration, then turned instinctively 
to see how Ned in his turn was affected by the 
charming vision. She saw him flash one quick glance 
at Lilias and immediately turn on his heel and walk to 
the other end of the hall, and throughout the walk to 
church she puzzled over the meaning of such behaviour. 
Why should the sight of Lilias in her fresh beauty 
disturb Ned’s equanimity? Was it possible he had 
taken a dislike to her, or felt a masculine disdain for her 
innocent vanity ? Maud honestly hoped not, for though 
she desired above all things to possess Ned’s love for 
herself, it would be still necessary for her happiness that 
he should accept as his own her five beloved sisters. 

The day passed without any important developments. 
Maud went off to teach her Sunday-school class in the 
afternoon, trying hard to conquer the spasm of envy 
which overcame her at the sight of Lilias seated in the 
garden hammock, swinging herself to and fro on the 
tips of her little shoes, while Ned mounted guard by 
her side, and Agatha and Chrissie paced lazily up and 
down. Maud was devoted to her “ boys,” but on this 
Occasion there was no denying that it was an effort to 
tear herself from home, and she would gladly have 
welcomed a holiday. Her path led through the garden, 
and as she approached the gate the hope flitted through 
her mind that Ned might offer to accompany her on her 
walk. It would be an opportunity for a quiet tete-a-tete, 
which was rarely to be gained in the midst of such a 
large family, and if Mrs. Rendell’s surmises were 
correct, surely—surely ! But Ned did not even rise 
from his seat beside the hammock, he only waved his 
hand and nodded an unclouded farewell. The twelve 
mischievous little boys behaved with unprecedented 
decorum that afternoon, for, in spite of their elfish 
ways, they were devoted to Maud, and the ringleader 
sent round an imperative message to the effect that 
“ Teacher was bad, and must not be worried.” 

When Mrs. Rendell said good-night to her daughter 
she was especially tender in her manner, for she vaguely 
felt that all was not going well, and took herself to task 
for having forced a confidence. Could it be that she 
had taken too much for granted ? that her motherly 
pride had given her * an exaggerated idea of Ned 
Talbot’s feelings ? He had shown no anxiety to speak 
to her in private, and at one time it seemed as if 
he would go back to town without touching on any 
but impersonal topics ; but on Monday morning, after 
wandering restlessly about the house for some time 
after breakfast, Ned seemed suddenly to take his 
courage in both hands, and coming up to his hostess as 
she sat writing notes, begged the favour of a few 
minutes’ private conversation. 
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Mrs. Rendell looked up sharply, met an embarrassed 
yet steadfast glance, and felt a throb of relief. 

“ Certainly! ” she said. “ In ten minutes from now 
I shall have finished my household arrangements, and 
will meet you in the summer-house. Go into the 
garden and enjoy a smoke until I come.” 

Ned walked away obediently, and Mrs. Rendell 
thrust the half-finished note under her desk, too 
agitated to complete it. She had shown no signs of 
surprise to the young man himself, but her heart was 
beating quickly, and she bundled away her writing 
materials in a haphazard fashion very unlike her usual 
methodical ways. Her first thought was for Maud, and 
most of the ten minutes of Ned’s waiting were taken up 
in interviewing the girl and deputing to her a dozen 
little shopping commissions, which would keep her 
occupied in the village for an hour to come. 


“ I am going to have a talk with Ned in the summer¬ 
house. You will find us there when you return. Come 
straight there and tell me how you have succeeded.” 

These were her last instructions, and when she had 
given them she turned sharply aside lest her face should 
betray the meaning that lay behind her words. 

Ned was waiting for her with an evident nervousness 
mingling with his usual kindly courtesy. He made no 
attempt to open the conversation with meaningless 
commonplaces, and, after they were both seated, 
several moments passed in silence. Then suddenly the 
two pairs of eyes met; the young fellow flushed and 
paled, and laid a hand on his hostess’s chair with 
boy-like pleading gesture. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Rendell,” he cried, “ I have a great favour 
to ask you ! ” 

{To be continued .) 



Perhaps some of you already think this is a queer, 
nonsensical sort of word that you do not understand. So I 
shall try to make it very clear what I mean. Let us see 
what the dictionary says about it. “ An ideal is a concep¬ 
tion proposed by the mind for imitation or attainment—a 
standard of perfection and beauty.’’ Worse and worse, 
you will be thinking; the explanation is more difficult than 
the word itself. Well, I really think it is ; still, it paves 
the way for my explanation. Do not we all have thoughts 
floating about in our minds of what we should like to be, or 
to have, or to do ? Even little children picture to them¬ 
selves their games, their next holiday, sometimes about 
their lessons, and the prizes they hope to win. That is 
their ideal, and if they are in earnest about it, and really 
long to win the top place in the class, or the prize in the 
race at the school-treat, they will probably succeed, they 
will certainly be very near success. But how many girls 
there are who go to school because they must, and dawdle 
through their lessons without any real effort to understand 
what they are about! And again in games, I have seen 
them after starting for a race without the slightest effort to 
win, looking about them and not putting out their real 
strength. They have no ideal, no picture in their minds of 
what they wish to do. They just drift through the day as 
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so many people drift through life, as a log of wood drifts 
down the Tyne with the tide. Let us pass on to girlhood. 
And if I speak chiefly of those girls who have to earn their 
daily bread, it is not because I think rich girls are better or 
more earnest about their lives. Quite the contrary. I 
have plenty to say to them, more perhaps, than to you, for 
I know more of their lives ; but I want to help you, if I can, 
to bring your hard work into the sunshine of God’s love, by 
trying to live up to an ideal. A girl’s ideal life should be 
unselfish, true, and pure. There are many other good and 
useful qualities, but these are within the reach of everyone, 
and do not depend on money, birth, or any talents with 
which it may please God to endow some and not others. 

1. Let us take first the ideal of unselfishness in its simplest 
form—thinking of others before ourselves. In the home 
there is the mother, first and foremost, that most precious 
of all human relationships, because once lost it can never 
be replaced. An old lady, very near her end, who had 
been a happy wife and mother of a large family, told me 
once that with all her love for the husband and the children 
she had lost, as death drew nearer she found her thoughts 
turning more and more to the joyful hope of seeing her 
mother again. It is seventeen years since I lost mine, and 
I think I may safely say there is never a day that I do not 
think of her, ay, and miss her, too. Never let that dear 
memory be clouded by any act of thoughtlessness or 
selfishness on your part. Make friends with your mothers ; 
sometimes you may come home from a long day’s work 
rather tired and eager for change and amusements. But 
mother may have been toiling all day over the dull home 
duties—the kitchen, the Avash-tub, perhaps a sick baby. I 
think working mothers ask and expect too little from their 
daughters, but I am sure it would often be a -wonderful rest 
and refreshment to them if one girl would take the baby or 
attend to the supper, while another took her mother for a 
stroll. It sounds such a little thing, but the happiness of 
life is made up of little things. 
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2. The ideal of truth. True to ourselves, to our principles, 
to the faith in which we have been baptised. Perfect 
truth, like so many great and beautiful things, has its 
foundations deeply laid in the common acts and words of 
our daily life. Do we not all know how difficult it is to be 
perfectly true ? You have probably all seen that beautiful 
picture of “ Diana or Christ.” A young man is pleading 
with the girl he loves, not to speak a lie, but only to burn a 
handful of incense before the false goddess—to act a lie— 
and she turns away sacrificing life as well as happiness for 
the truth’s sake, but to win a crown of everlasting glory. 
This summer hundreds and thousands of poor converted 
Chinese have gone to a cruel death, along with English and 
other missionaries. One false word would have saved their 
lives and lost their souls. We Christians are proud to 
think that the martyr spirit is as strong as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, and that missionaries are crowding the 
gates of the various societies, eager to go and fill the 
places of those who have laid down their lives for the 
truth of Christ. Shall not we, too, be brave for Him, and 
pray earnestly that we may have strength to be true in 
thought, word, and deed. 

3. We must think of the ideal of purity. Here I seem to 
tread on dangerous ground. But to the pure all things are 
pure. And the longer I live the more I am convinced that 
we have made a great mistake in the past in shutting our 
eyes to the sin that is eating out the heart of our dear 
country, and in thinking that no women, save a few 
specially set apart for such work, should even know about 
the sad lives of thousands of our baptised sisters. Into the 
darker side of this question I will not enter to-day, but 1 
must speak a word of warning to you all. 

More than three thousand years ago the descendants of 
a single family set apart by God to be the founders of His 
chosen nation were warned to have no dealings with the 
heathen tribes around them. But the patriarch’s only 
daughter Dinah “went out to see the daughters of the 
land.” No doubt she felt it very dull in her mother’s tent, 
with no sister playmates. I feel sure she would say, “I 
can take care of myself”—what every girl says when she 
breaks rules and chooses to indulge in doubtful amuse¬ 
ments. The story is very briefly told; but we know that 
the poor girl was tempted and fell, that her brothers took 
the law into their own hands, and by base lies first 
deceived and then utterly destroyed the whole tribe of the 
young man who had led their sister astray, though he had 
been willing to make what amends he could for his wrong¬ 
doing. 

In reading that sad story I sometimes picture to myself 
Dinah’s return to the home of her happy childhood, a 
disgraced and mourning widow, and I am sure she must 
often have lamented with useless tears that she had taken 
her own way and gone out to see the daughters of the land. 


And these words might find an echo in many a heart 
to-day in the spoiled and ruined lives of girls who felt so 
sure that they could “take care of themselves.” May I 
plead with you all to shrink from such boastful inde¬ 
pendence, unless you can feel that your hearts are wholly 
given to Christ, and that His Holy Spirit, according to His 
faithful promise, is ever by your side to guard you from all 
danger, for that is the true meaning of the word we 
translate “ Comforter,” “ by your side ” ! In a great city 
like London I need hardly warn you of the many dangers 
there are in the streets and places of public entertainment; 
it is sad to think even of the many monsters in human 
shape who are busily doing the devil’s work, and always 
watching for wild, careless girls and boys. I have known 
a life ruined by one thoughtless visit to a public-house with 
a stranger. If you are wise you will never accept any 
attentions or civilities from men of whom you know 
nothing, and never take the bloom off your girlish 
innocence by entering a drinking-bar. I am a strong 
advocate for teetotalism, having been an abstainer for a 
quarter of a century ; I know how unnecessary alcohol is 
for healthy people, and what a magical effect it has in illness 
for those who have not trifled with it when they were well. 

In the ideal of a pure life, take pains to acquaint your¬ 
selves with all the helps that are provided for you—the 
various societies specially formed for girls—the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, where you will find friends in your own 
walk of life, whatever that walk may be, pledged to strive 
after purity and holiness, and older friends, ready and 
anxious to help, and to provide you with all sorts of whole¬ 
some occupation and amusement, and also, to return to my 
first ideal, to lift you out of yourselves and teach you the 
glory and beauty of helping others. But this cannot be 
attempted in our own strength. It has pleased God to 
require of His creatures that "they should ask Him for those 
things that He longs to give them. Just as our bodies 
cannot exist without food, so our souls cannot live without 
prayer. Think of the splendid possibilities for the town in 
which you live if all of you would form yourselves into links 
of the golden chain that binds the world about the feet of 
God. Only make trial of it, this night, this week, for 
the remainder of this year. In your own words ask God 
upon your knees to inspire you with an ideal of life on the 
lines I have indicated, or on any others that may suggest 
themselves to you, only bearing in mind that the chief 
point I am trying to press home upon you is to think less 
of yourselves and more of others, and in the simple words 
of one of our great preachers, Charles Kingsley— 

“ Do the work that’s nearest, tho’ ’tis dull at whiles ; 

Helping, when we meet them, lame dogs over stiles; 

See in every hedgerow' marks of angels’ feet, 

Poems in each pebble underneath our feet.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ooner than ever she 
had thought possible 
Margaret became ac¬ 
customed to the new 
life, new duties, and 
. 1 • n ew friends. It still 

/ > cost her a pang that 

she had so little time 
, for her own studies, 
but on the whole she 
' decided that the 
change of routine was 
by no means un- 

_ As her knowledge of 

German rapidly increased, her in¬ 
terest in the people increased likewise, 
and at the end of two months the 
occasional attacks of home-sickness had 
subsided, leaving only pleasant recol¬ 
lections and still pleasanter anticipa¬ 
tions in their place. 

Gertrud’s intention of patronising 
Margaret was first shown about this 
time by including her in an invitation 
issued to Frau von Kowitz and Anna to 
a musical evening given by the Frau 
Baronin von Biilow, Gertrud’s mother. 
Margaret felt grateful to Gertrud for remembering 
her, and dressed full of eager anticipation. She felt 
very shy on entering the lofty richly-furnished drawing¬ 
room full of people, even though she had Frau von 
Kowitz and Anna beside her. Gertrud greeted her 
rather absently, and Margaret felt a little surprised that 
she introduced her to no one but the Frau Baronin, 
and then, having accommodated her with a seat, seemed 
to forget all about her in common with her mother, 
who, the girl thought, had examined her foreign guest 
a little coldly through her gold-rimmed glasses. She 
sat down in the shade of a fan-palm, rather perplexed, 
but feeling sure that Frau von Kowitz or Anna would 
presently come to her relief. But here again she was 
disappointed. Frau von Kowitz, ensconced in an arm¬ 
chair at some distance from her, was engaged in con¬ 
versation with a richly-dressed dowager, while Anna 
had already fluttered to the other end of the room 
where a group of gay girls in elegant toilets were 
discussing their latest adventures on the ice or in 
the salon. Anna was not yet “ out,” but her lively 
temperament made her a favourite even with girls older 
than herself, who often made a confidante of her, to 
Anna’s great delight. Margaret felt a little sore. She 
felt sure that her mother or Mrs. Sutherland would 
never have so utterly abandoned a stranger; it was 
unkind and impolite, she said to herself, with a little 
lump rising in her throat. And then, because she was 
really fond of Frau von Kowitz and attached to Anna in 
spite of her shallowness, she began in her generous 
way to make excuses for them. Of course they had so 
many friends here who claimed their attention, and 
the Frau Baronin and Gertrud had so much to do in 
receiving their guests, etc., that it was pardonable if 
they had not much time for her. She had yet to learn 
with what sublime superiority the nobility of the duchy 
looked down on all who were so unfortunate as to be 


born minus the magic preposition “ von ” before their 
name. 

At last the music began. A violinist, whom Margaret 
had noticed once or twice in the orchestra at the 
opera, played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. At the first 
notes Margaret forgot all her loneliness and hurt pride. 
The music carried her out of herself, and if at first she 
had dwelt with aesthetic pleasure on the proud classical 
face of the performer, she very soon grew oblivious 
of both musician and audience in the pure delight of 
hearing. She drew a sigh of enjoyment as the last 
chords died away. “ How Harold would have enjoyed 
that, poor boy ! ” she thought. The buzz of voices had 
recommenced, and poor Margaret again began to feel 
uncomfortable and neglected. She was much too 
nervous to cross the room in search of Anna, nor did 
she feel sure that the latter would welcome her presence 
with joy even should she do so. Presently a voice 
broke on her ear, bidding her “ Good evening.” It 
was Herr von Biilow. Margaret did not feel much 
attracted to the gay lieutenant; she had more than once 
voted him a bore, for his attempts at flirtation perplexed 
and annoyed her, but he was a human being at least, 
and she was feeling so terribly lonely that she welcomed 
him with quite a genial smile. She felt positively 
grateful to him, and began to think he really was a very 
kind gentleman after all. 

“ Did you enjoy the music ? ” Herr von Biilow 
asked. 

“ Oh, immensely,” Margaret answered enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “ Father used to play that sometimes, so that it 
was quite familiar to me. By-the-by, what is the 
violinist’s name ? I have noticed him sometimes in the 
orchestra.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” Herr von Biilow said, half-closing his 
eyes, and with a very slight smile. “ Happy man ! I 
wish I played the violin.” 

Margaret looked at him a little in distress. She 
never had an answer ready to Plerr von Biilow’s non¬ 
sense. 

“ What is his name?” she repeated, for lack of 
something better to say. 

“ I don’t think I shall tell you,” was the answer. 
“There’s nothing like knowing a person’s name for 
stamping the image of that person still more indelibly 
on one’s mind — or heart.” 

“In that case - ” Margaret began, then stopped. 

“ Yes ? ” said Herr von Biilow inquiringly *, “ in that 
case ? ” And then, as Margaret gave him no answer, 
but almost felt the tears come to her eyes in her 
helplessness, he continued softly, “ Do you know my 
name, Miss Hetherton ? It’s rather a nice name— 
Leopold Pleinrich. Can you pronounce it ? Le-o-pold 
Heinrich.” 

“ There is Fraulein von Biilow talking to the violinist,” 
said poor Margaret in despair, determined to make an 
irrelevant remark of some kind, let it sound as absurd 
as it might. But the words apparently acted as a 
charm, for Herr von Biilow immediately dropped his 
nonsense, and even relieved Margaret of his presence 
after a few more sensible everyday remarks had passed 
between them. He sauntered down to the other end 
of the room and spoke with one or two people, but 
presently Margaret noticed that the tete-ci-tete near the 
piano had been broken up, for Herr von Biilow had 
joined his cousin and the violinist. 
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Margaret was very tired when the evening was over; 
only the violinist’s performances had entertained her, 
and he had only played twice. Her head was aching 
and her heart was a little heavy. She had half meant 
to call Anna to account for her desertion, but after all 
her pride bade her hide, not show, her wounded feelings. 

“ What is that violinist called, Anna ? ” she asked, as 
they were going upstairs to bed. 

“ Oskar Konig. Isn’t he handsome ? Ever so many 
girls sclnvdrmen for him. He often plays at these big 
musical evenings, you know. Do you know, some say,” 
Anna went on, coming close to Margaret as though it 


were a great secret, “ some say that Gertrud von Billow 
is in love with him, or he with her, which is much the 
same thing. Of course it’ll never come to anything,” 
Anna went on, stifling a yawn, “ Gertrud is much too 
proud to marry beneath her, let alone a paid musician.” 

“‘A paid musician!’” Margaret echoed. “Is it, 
then, something disgraceful to work for one’s living ? ” 
she asked indignantly. 

“ Oh, no; but, you know, it would be such a— 
mesalliance ,” Anna concluded, with an air of wisdom ; 
then she gave Margaret a kiss and slipped away. 

(To be continued.) 



Great care should be exercised in using the purple ink 
which is sold for the rubber stamps. It is poisonous in its 
effects if it gets on to a cut or wound. 

When making a fruit pie, do not put the sugar on the 
top just under the crust, but mix it with the fruit below; 
otherwise it makes the crust heavy. 

Blankets and flannel petticoats should not be sent to a 
laundress, but cleaned by a cleaner who does not let the 
flannel felt together. It also keeps the colour better. 

Petunias are easily raised from seed, and do well in a 
room with south aspect. They are very sweet-scented and 
pretty, and can be trained to climb. 

When making a bread-and-butter pudding, do not put 
more than a very few raisins on the top, as they are likely 
to be burnt or harden in the oven and look unsightly. 

Hair should never be allowed to be put down a sink or 
grating. It clogs them up, and seriously interferes with the 
free passage of water. 

A lead pencil should always be kept on the hall table 
for signing receipts for letters, parcels, etc., to save the 
time of the carrier and the postman. 

Pudding-cloths need never be used—they are messy 
things at the best. I he puddings should be placed in a 
greased basin and covered with greased clean paper and 
tied down, placed in a deep saucepan half filled with water 

not to cover the top of the pudding basin—and kept 
boiling hard with the lid on. This method of steaming 
puddings is far nicer than boiling in a cloth, but requires 
longer time. Puddings taste far better and richer done 
this way. 

Great care should be exercised in cleaning enamel 
saucepans and frying-pans, and they should never be 
scraped, for if the enamel is cracked or broken, small 
particles may be swallowed. These are of a vitreous 
composition and are dangerous, if not fatal, if swallowed. 


FLANNEL petticoats should not be put into a cotton band, 
but gored right up to the top, and only put into a very 
narrow band. It is important to have the warmth of the 
flannel round the waist. 

Great care should be taken when boiling a kettle or 
saucepan over a gas-stove not to let it boil over. It has 
been known in this way to put out the gas and cause a 
serious escape. 

The ends of old muslin curtains (especially if they have 
a border) generally are in good condition when the rest is 
worn out, and make handsome window blinds. They 
should be loosely stretched across the window on a tape or 
rod, and looped up in the middle with a coloured ribbon or 
rosette. 

\\ hen shoes are taken off, the stockings should also be 
at once removed. Colds are more readily taken through 
stockings, which are always more or less x damp, than 
through bare feet. Stockings should always be hung up 
when taken off at night, so as to air and dry them before 
the morning. 

Family prayers should never be neglected in a household. 

I hey start the day rightly, and are an acknowledgment of 
the Lord and Creator, Who alone can direct our path, and 
preserve us through the day and its many dangers. 

A GUM-BOTTLE partly filled with water, and a small brush 
in it, should be kept on every writing-table for sticking 
down the flaps of envelopes and putting on stamps. After 
a week’s use, the colour and consistency of the water is 
convincing proof of the necessity of using this instead of 
one’s tongue 

A meat-safe should be wiped out every day with a 
cloth moistened with vinegar or some simple disinfectant, 
such as Sanitas ; but vinegar and water is preferable, and 
special attention should be directed to wiping the hooks on 
which the meat is hung, and the zinc grating which forms 
the front and sides of the safe, not only the shelves. 






THE OLD DUTCH DOLL! 


By EDWARD OXENFORD. 

Poor old dolly ! you’re not much to look at, 
And, indeed, I don’t think ever were. 

For your countenance tends to the stolid, 

And your eyes have a vacuous stare! 

I have known you for many long years, dear, 
And you’ve joined in my joys and my woes, 
And you well will remember my tears, dear, 
When you fractured your aquiline nose ! 


Dear old dolly! I’ve told you my secrets; 

And you’ve looked very solemn and wise 
When I’ve mentioned the neighbouring boys’ school, 
But you never expressed your surprise! 

I concluded that somewhere in Dolldom 
You had “ someone ” you fancied, you see, 

So when / set my mind on flirtation 
You then sympathised, dolly, with me ! 


Dear old dolly! I scarce like to tell you, 

But I’m going—I’m going from here— 

To be married, and so I must leave you, 

Yes, must leave you all lonely, my dear! 

Why not ask some kind fairy to Dolldom 
With your poor battered body to fly ? 

P’r’aps you there would find out the same “ someone,” 
And be married—dear dolly, good-bye! 


BUSINESS VERSUS ART 


he Moncrieffs had awakened 
from their dream. Sheer hunger 
had brought them face to face 
with the realities of life; the 
hopes that had buoyed them up 
for years were shattered ; they 
were at the end of their re¬ 
sources ; there was but one 
course open to.them, namely., to 
approach the man whose com¬ 
mands they had disobeyed, 
admit that they had acted 
foolishly, and throw themselves upon his compassion. 

They had awakened from their dream ; but before sub¬ 
mitting themselves to the ordeal that lay in store for them, 
they mentally surveyed the past. The scene was a scantily- 
furnished room in a country cottage ; a pianoforte stood 
against one of the walls, and upon the easel was a piece of 
music in manuscript; books of music, a violin and bow 
were upon the floor under the table at which the composei 
and his wife sat. His face was turned towards the window 
and was lit up by the sun ; hers rested upon his shoulder, 
and she clasped his hand in her own. Thus they reviewed 
the past. 

Miss Hope, for that was her maiden name, was the 
only child of a rich merchant who resided in Fitzgeorge 
Avenue. He was a hard man, his mind was absorbed in 
business, and all his friends were of the same type as him¬ 
self. He was not unkind to his wife and his daughter, but 
he was unable to share their tastes ; they wished to come 
across clever people, and he had no objection to then 
gratifying the wish so long as they did not expect him to 
accompany them on their search. 1 he mother and daughter 
accordingly entered a musical circle in the neighbourhood 
of Belsize, and the girl found that the atmosphere that 
prevailed there was congenial to her, far more so than the 
atmosphere that prevailed in her father’s house. She even 
contracted a dislike for business people and grew to under¬ 
rate their usefulness in the general scheme. To devote his 
life to the study of art struck her as the noblest service in 
which a man could employ his energies; the painter, the 
poet, but above all the musical composer was the true hero 
in her estimation. 

Now it chanced that in the quarters she and her mother 
had frequented of late the name of Paul Moncrieff was often 
to be heard. He was described as a musician of genius, a 
man of great and original ideas, who, owing to his lack of 


private fortune, was obliged to drudge away the best houia 
of the day in an office in the City. Miss Hope’s interest 
was at once aroused. It was deplorable, she said, that a 
man capable of writing symphonies should devote his mind 
to the paltry details of business. The gift of musical com¬ 
position was a rare one ; Mr. Moncrieff should be recalled 
to a sense of his duty to himself, his art, the world. Her 
interlocutors smiled. Paul was a genius, they repeated, 
but Paul must live. She assented to the proposition, but 
named several of her acquaintances who earned their liveli¬ 
hood as professional musicians. In reply she was told that 
the persons to whom she referred were executants, singers, 
pianists, violinists; that Mr. Moncrieff was lacking in 
manipulative skill, that he played fairly well indeed, but 
that his forte was composition. Well, but surely even 
composers, if they were really gifted, earned a sufficiency 
of money besides achieving fame. There was a risk, she 
was informed ; upon which she declared that if the praise 
bestowed upon Mr. Moncrieff were not extravagant, he 
should be prepared to encounter that risk. 

The idea of the composer began to occupy a space in her 
mind even before she set eyes upon him in the flesh. She 
wondered what he was like, and hoped that he looked a 
genius, and therefore bore no resemblance to the young 
men she was accustomed to meet at her father’s house. 
They all looked what they were, there was no mistaking 
their calling, they were business men. 

In the meantime the subject of her thoughts was not at 
all disposed to quarrel with his bread and butter, and the 
idea of throwing up his appointment in the City had never 
entered his mind. He had rarely even considered whether 
or not he found his work in the office irksome : it enabled 
him to live, it had to be done. And he had his evenings 
free, long, delightful evenings which he spent for the most 
part alone in his small room in the lodging-house in Belsize 
Road, “ smoking enchanted cigarettes,” conceiving ideas, 
writing them down, throwing them into form. His theore¬ 
tical knowledge of his art and his acquaintance with the 
classics were considerable; there was nothing wild oi 
incoherent in his work ; it was original, but sound and 
instinct with a fine musicianship. Whether it would ever 
become popular he did not go on to consider; he had not 
even submitted any of it to a publisher ; he composed music 
to please himself, for the sheer love of the art. 

Occasionally he went into society, and one evening he 
met the merchant’s daughter at a musical “ At Home.” A 
programme was drawn up for the occasion, a formidable 
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array of names, including' those of several vocalists, a 
violinist’s and a pianist’s,"but not that of Paul Moncrieff. 
Miss Hope, who had been told that he was present, whose 
eyes indeed had been directed to his picturesque head, 
asked why his name was omitted from the list. Because it 
was unknown, she was told, and because upon such occa¬ 
sions as the present one it was his office to fill in the 
intervals in the programme. He was always ready to play 
when asked, to begin when he was told, and to stop when 
requested to do so; he was also, it was hinted, “a little 
long.” Well, his appearance was in his favour, he looked 
a genius, no one on earth could have mistaken him for a 
business man ! But—but he was a business man ! Well, 
that was a subject she would discuss with him later on, 
when they had been made acquainted with each other. 

In due course he was asked to play, one of his own com¬ 
positions of course, to fill up the interval while the more 
important guests were in the supper-room. Miss Hope, as 
the daughter of a wealthy man, was included in that cate¬ 
gory, but she elected to remain in the drawing-room ; she 
wanted to hear Mr. Moncrieff play. She was told that she 
could hear him later on, for Mr. Moncrieff had promised to 
play again, namely, while the second batch of guests were 
at their supper. The genius presumably had to wait for 
* the third supper, if there was such a thing. As it happened 
he had no supper at all: he forgot about it; and the same 
was the case with Miss Hope. At first she listened 
critically to the compositions he played, but when assured 
of the genuineness of his talent, she gave herself up to 
rapturous admiration. Later on, when he was presented to 
her, she was pleased by his modest bearing ; she perceived 
that the interest which he had inspired in her, and which 
she did not attempt to hide, was reciprocated. To her 
surprise he asked her presently whether she were related 
to Mr. Algernon Hope, and when she told him “Yes ” and 
that she was that gentleman’s daughter, she learnt to her 
amazement that this young man of genius was in her 
father’s employment. 

“ But does father know? ” she asked excitedly. “ Does 
he know who you are, I mean ? ” 

“ He knows that I am his clerk,” was the reply. 

“Yes, yes, of course. I didn’t mean that. Does he 
know what you can do ? ” 

“He knows, I trust, that I do my work properly,” the 
young man modestly returned. 

After a few more remarks upon either side the lady 
expressed her determination to acquaint her father with the 
fact that he had in his employment a person who—who— 
well, whose name would one of these days be held in honour 
by his countrymen. 

Moncrieff thanked her, and a pleasant colloquy ensued ; 
later on he was presented to the lady’s mother, and at the 
break-up of the evening he was permitted to hand his 
employer’s daughter to her carriage. Thus ended the first 
act in the tragi-comedy. 

The second act opened in the house in Fitzgeorge Avenue, 
while the merchant and his wife and daughter were at 
dinner. The heroine, for Miss Hope deserved the epithet 
by virtue of her courage, introduced the topic of music, and 
then went on to speak of Mr. Moncrieff. The merchant 
pricked up his ears at the name. 

“ Moncrieff? ” said he. “ Do you mean my clerk ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied. “ I heard, in fact he told me, that 
he was in the office. But—but he composes music, 
father!” 

“ Not in business hours, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Then what he does at other times is no concern of 
mine.” 

This was not a promising opening, and the girl’s attempt 
to rouse her father’s interest in the young man failed com¬ 
pletely. So far as Mr. Hope was concerned, Moncrieff was 
a clerk, and nothing but a clerk, and not a particularly 
good clerk at that. 

The young people met frequently at the houses of the 
music lovers in the neighbourhood of Belsize, and their 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. For a while Miss 
Flope’s interest in Moncrieff was confined to his art; he 


wanted encouragement, she thought, he was inclined to 
underrate the value of his compositions and to attach an 
undue importance to his office work in the City. Musical 
genius was a rare gift; to possess it and not to cultivate it 
was a grievous sin of omission ; clerical work, on the other 
hand, lay within the competency of the average mind. She 
laboured the point, waxed eloquent, awakened his ambition, 
and by degrees instilled into him that dislike and contempt 
for business that she herself possessed. And thus it grew 
irksome to him to have to set forth for the City every morn¬ 
ing, and he begrudged the time he spent away from his 
favourite occupation. 

From the first there was sentiment in his regard of her. 
It would have been strange had it been otherwise, for she 
was far and away the most attractive girl in his horizon, 
and she considered him to be a man of genius ! With the 
determination to justify her belief in him he threw all his 
energy and enthusiasm into his work, and then sent it 
about to the various publishers. Their answers were long 
in coming ; meanwhile a piece of good fortune, as rare as 
it was unexpected, occurred to him : an orchestral overture 
that he had submitted to a friend found its way to the 
council of a great musical society, who accepted it for per¬ 
formance at one of their concerts. The news dazzled him 
and Miss Hope; the psychological moment had arrived; 
he declared his love and was accepted. 

Neither had a doubt that a great future was in store for 
Paul Moncrieff. Mrs. Hope, who had been let into the 
secret of their engagement, was as sanguine as they, and 
all that now remained was to secure the merchant’s approval 
of the match. Before approaching him upon the subject, 
Miss Hope thought it advisable that Paul should resign his 
clerkship, and he did so ; she then persuaded her father to 
purchase tickets for the concert at which the young man’s 
overture was to be performed.- 

The scene was a brilliant one, and Mr. Hope, who was 
not in the habit of attending concerts, was impressed by 
the crowded audience, the attention bestowed upon the 
music, and the applause that greeted young Moncrieff. 
The composer was twice recalled ; he had scored a success, 
there was no doubt of that; and Mr. Hope was ready to 
admit that his quondam clerk was a more important person 
than he had imagined. But when, some weeks later, and 
after Paul had paid a few visits in Fitzgeorge Avenue, the 
young man applied to the merchant for his daughter’s hand, 
Mr. Hope was aghast at his presumption. He let him 
have his say, however, and thanked him satirically, and 
inquired about his means. Mr. Moncrieff was presumably 
well-to-do or he would not have resigned his clerkship ? or 
perhaps musical composition was remunerated at a higher 
rate than Mr. Hope had been given to understand ? In the 
end, the merchant described Paul’s suit as preposterous, 
and ordered him to quit the house. Then came the inter¬ 
view between the father and the daughter. The girl, who 
was not accustomed to have her wishes thwarted, declined 
to break off her engagement; she recalled the scene in 
St. James’s Hall, and declared that her marriage with a 
man of genius would confer honour and distinction upon the 
family. At that her father lost his temper, and injudicious 
words were exchanged; Mr. Hope spoke contemptuously of 
art as a mere fashionable pastime, and she, forgetting the 
reverence she owed him, spoke sneeringly of the man of 
business. They parted in anger, and Miss Hope quitted 
the house in Fitzgeorge Avenue and privately married the 
man she loved. 

They were happy for awhile. Paul’s overture was pub¬ 
lished, and he was asked to write similar works for various 
musical societies. His portrait appeared in the papers, he 
was made the honorary conductor of a local orchestra, his 
society was sought in musical circles in Belsize and else¬ 
where, and with delight and pride his wife heard him 
described as an ornament of English art. He was already 
successful, he was already a man of distinction ; that is to 
say, the limited number of persons who were competent to 
express an opinion upon the subject admitted and pro¬ 
claimed that he was a composer of conspicuous merit. It 
was true that the majority of his manuscripts were returned 
by the publishers, and that such as were accepted yielded 
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him a mere trifle as regards money ; but the publishers were 
frankly business men, and the great public were notoriously 
incapable of appreciating high art. 

The husband and wife shut their eyes to the fact that 
Paul was merely earning a stray guinea here and there, and 
they lived upon the capital that stood to the wife’s account 
at the banker’s. The idea that Paul should sacrifice his art 
and write down to the level of the popular taste was not to 
be entertained for a moment, or rather, to be more exact, 
not till Mrs. Moncrieff’s capital was exhausted. They were 
a brave pair, their wants were few, they could live upon a 
small income. Besides which, if it ever did become neces- 
sary, Paul could join the rank-and-file of his professional 
brethren, and give lessons and write popular songs and play 
accompaniments. 

In the course of the next few months several important 
and ambitious works of the master were performed in 
public : a symphony, a violin concerto, two or three piano¬ 
forte sonatas. The conductor, the violinist, the pianists 
were friends of his, and they interpreted his work admirably, 
and both he and they felt that he was much beholden to 
them ; and the works in question found publishers, and the 
cheques began to pour in, one of them being for so large a 
sum as eight pounds ten shillings. 

Before many months had passed the wife’s capital had 
vanished, and Paul had to abandon the writing of sym¬ 
phonies and sonatas and to try his hand at popular song¬ 
writing. He signally failed in the new venture ; his friends 
among the vocalists did what they could for him, and now 
and again introduced his songs at their concerts ; but none 
of his work of this kind “ caught on.” He did not under¬ 
stand the voice ; he was an “orchestral man ” ; his forte 
was the composition of symphonies and sonatas. 

The outlook now began to be serious, and Paul put a 
brass plate outside the door of his house, and upon it de¬ 
scribed himself as a Professor of Music. He obtained a 
few pupils who paid him at the rate of five shillings an hour, 
but he was a conscientious man, and it was soon borne in 
upon him that he was not a good teacher, and his pupils 
remained but a short time with him. 

Ihe expenses of the establishment were reduced to the 
extreme limit, and the composer and his wife began to look 
hungry and haggard. They continued with the struggle, 
however; they were not beaten yet. Paul still believed in 
himself, and his wife’s admiration for his genius had not 
abated despite its inability to provide them with an income. 
They retired to a distant cottage, and Moncrieff, at the 


recommendation of a friend, obtained a post in a large 
pianoforte shop in the West End, his duty being to “ show 
off instruments to would-be purchasers. It was ignomi¬ 
nious work, and as a recoil from it he sat up late of'nights 
projecting a great composition, a composition that would 
command fame and appeal not only to musicians but to the 
populace. It was not a symphony but an opera, a form 
that he had not hitherto essayed ; and while engaged upon 
it he again experienced the thrills and delightful anticipa¬ 
tions that had buoyed him up in early manhood. Their 
only source of income was the salary he received for “ show¬ 
ing off” pianos, but both he and his wife were absolutely 
convinced that he was now at last upon the “right line,” 
and that the opera would bring them the fortune of which 
they stood in need. 

The work took a couple of years to write, and just as it 
was being completed Paul was asked to resign his post in the 
pianoforte shop. His employer was very kind. “You’re ever 
so much too good for this sort of thing,” said he. “ You’re 
a genius, and we don’t want a genius in our place ; we want 
a smart young man. You’re wasting your time.” Paul 
and his wife assented to the latter statement, and decided 
that he should never make another attempt to prostitute his 
genius. Fagged and hungry but still hopeful, and with the 
sweet sympathy of his wife to sustain him, he finished his 
magnum opus; and the devoted pair embraced each other 
and wept with pleasure at the thought that their troubles 
w r ere at an end. 

Alas ! neither managers nor publishers would have any¬ 
thing to do with the opera, and Paul, in desperation, sent 
the manuscript to a friend of his, a man who had always 
entertained a high opinion of his talent. “ Tell me,” said 
the stricken composer, “is it good, really good?” The 
reply broke him. “ No, old man,” it ran, “it has none of 
the elements that suggest success. You’re on wrong lines. 
Your forte is the composition of symphonies and sonatas.” 

And then the Moncrieffs awakened from their dream. 
The wife knew that her father would succour them if they 
threw themselves upon his compassion. From time to time 
he had intimated as much ; but he demanded submission ; 
they must come to him upon bended knees and crave his 
pardon ; they must confess that they had been in the wrong. 
Well, they had learnt their lesson, and it was a bitter one, 
namely, that a man may possess an original genius for 
musical composition and a capacity for hard work, and yet 
be unable to earn an income large enough to supply the 
bare necessities of existence. 


PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW* 

By A LAWYER. 


PART IV. 

WILLS. 

Everybody should make a will. 

Every will should be written in ink and signed by two 
witnesses. 

Neither of the two witnesses should benefit by the will. 
If either of the two witnesses is left a legacy under the will, 
that legacy will lapse and the witness will not reap the 
benefit of it although the other provisions in the will will hold 
good. 

Every wall is revoked by marriage. 

Married people should make their wills as soon as pos¬ 
sible after their marriage. 

People who inherit property which they did not expect to 
inherit, should add a codicil to their will dealing with the 
property thus unexpectedly inherited. 

Otherwise such property may go to the next-of-kin. 

A will can be altered, revoked, or destroyed at any time. 

Every codicil that is added to a will must be signed and 
witnessed. 

When a will has a great number of codicils, it is advisable 


to destroy it and make a fresii will; otherwise much litigation 
may ensue. 

A will which is signed but not witnessed has no legal value. 

People should make their wills when they are well and in 
robust health, not because they think they are going to die. 

People should make their wills even when they have very 
little money to leave. J 

Youth is no excuse for not making a will, especially in the 
case of young engaged or married couples. 

Simple forms of wills can be procured from any legal 
stationer. 

No particular form is necessary for a will. 

No stamp is required for a will. 

The directions must be plain. 

Simple language is preferable to an attempt to use legal 
phraseology. 

When the terms of a will are at all complicated, a solicitor 
should be employed to draw it up. 

Otherwise the intentions of the testator will be obscure 
and will probably not be carried out. 

A copy of any will that has been proved will be found at 
Somerset House. 
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A GIRL'S FLOWER GARDEN, AND WHAT 
SHE CAN DO WITH IT. 

PART I. 

WINTER. 

I AM going to select out of my 
experiences as an amateur gar¬ 
dener, which now extend over 
a period of eleven to twelve 
years, any that I believe will 
be of benefit to my readers. In 
taking up flower-gardening, the 
difficulty is to know where and 
how to begin, at least that was 
my difficulty. Those who live 
in the country and have been 
gardening more or less all their 
lives, do it automatically, and if 
you, as a novice, go to them for 
advice and help, you get very 
little of either, because those you 
inquire of have never thought or 
reasoned the subject out for 
themselves, and are therefore 
little able to supply you with 
what you seek. Then as for a 
list of the plants best worth 
growing, such a desideratum is 
not to be obtained. A certain 
number of well-known plants are 
cultivated in most gardens, but 
step outside this circumscribed 
list and you are in terra incognita . In these four articles your Editor has 
commissioned me to write, I shall devote much of my space to bringing before 
my readers those plants which I have found best repay cultivation. I hope 
many of them will prove novelties, but one has necessarily to tell some readers 
what they may be already familiar with. 

It is quite astonishing how circumscribed are the views of most gardeners. 

Some dozen or so plants are found in nearly every garden, but when one thinks 
of what one can grow in any ordinary garden with no extraordinary means or 
appliances, it is the more remarkable that the range of plants is so limited. 

It seems well-nigh hopeless work looking through an illustrated catalogue, so 
bewildering is it to select from the dozens, nay, hundreds of plants figured, for 
it is absurd to contend that all which are glorified in illustration are equally 

worth orowino*: this is not so, as I have proved, and many plants that appear attractive in a cut turn out to be 
disappomting^in a border. Therefore to bring a certain number of plants which thrive under all ordinary conditions 
and yield a ?ood return for the trouble taken in growing them, before my readers is, as I have said, one of the ways I 

can best help them. 

If I add a new plant to 
my garden, it is because 
it is beautiful in itself and 
can be cultivated without 
much trouble ; for, let me 
tell you, I have only a 
very limited amount of 
time to give to the work, 
and want therefore to pro¬ 
duce the maximum of 
effect with a minimum ex¬ 
penditure of trouble and 
money. It is easy to 
get well - filled borders 
where money is no object, 
and where labour is al¬ 
ways to be had ; it is not 
by any means so easy to 
keep a succession of bloom 
where the work has to be 
done largely by one pair 
of hands in a limited 
amount of time, and at a 
small cost. I have no 
glass, only a two-light 
frame, and therefore can¬ 
not well keep tender plants 
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through the winter, nor start 
seeds very early in the year. I 
take it therefore that I garden 
under very ordinary conditions, 
such as apply to a large number 
of amateurs, which is, as your 
Editor would say, just as it 
should be. 

What can we do at this period 
of the year ? If the weather is 
open, as it has been for some 
years past, hardy bulbs and 
tuberous rooted plants like iris 
can be planted. I leave my tulip, 
hyacinth, and narcissus bulbs in 
year after year, for though the 
two former may get a little long 
in the flower stalk, they do not Cr- 
degenerate as one is told hap- 
pens. Your hyacinths won’t be J 
quite such cylinders of bloom as 
those figured in catalogues, but 
as all bulbs increase year by 
year, you will find that where 
they are left undisturbed in a 


border, it will fill out by natural 
increase in a few years. You 
must be careful in moving the 
surface not to disturb your 
bulbs. Use a small hand fork 
or at all events a narrow fine¬ 
pronged one to loosen the sur¬ 
face of the border, and this 
should be done every autumn 
or winter, for flower borders 
want nourishment if your plants 
are to do well. The best 
manure is that from an old 
hot-bed, as it is nice and 
powdery and can be forked in 
easily. It is enough, however, 
to fork over the border and 
then top dress with manure. 
If you haven’t old manure, then 




use what you can get and leave it to 
winter rains and worms to draw below 
the surface. 

Road scrapings are excellent for bulbs, 
especially in heavy soil, and I get the 
road man to wheel me some in every 
spring and autumn. It is veiy necessary 
in a heavy wet soil to do all you can to 
lighten it, for the great loss of bulbs year 
by year is due to their rotting in the 
ground owing to excess of moisture. 
Those who have a heavy soil to deal with 
should, in planting fresh bulbs, use road 
scrapings, and burnt garden refuse, 
and even finely-sifted ashes. Make a 
trench and plant the bulbs in the ashes 
and scrapings. A little soot sprinkled 
over the ground when it is forked up is 
a good thing, for it is not only a fertiliser 
but keeps wireworm and other pests in 
check. Half-hardy bulbs that require 
lifting every autumn, such as gladioli, 
should not be planted with those which 
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can be left in the ground, but should be kept to themselves. 
Those who go in for tub-gardening, a subject I brought 
before the readers of the “ G.O.P.” in No. 1058, would 
find tubs a first-rate position for these half-hardy bulbs. 

The hardy lilies, such as candidum and tigrinum, should 
not be touched if it can be helped. This applies parti¬ 
cularly to the white Madonna lily, though this year 1 have 
had to replant several groups, as the bulbs had worked to 
the surface of the border. I forked them up carefully, 
pulled them apart where necessary, and replanted at once 
giving them a good bed of road scrapings to rest upon. 

A cheap way to get a collection of bulbs is to attend 
some of the advertised bulb sales. You run a certain 
amount of risk as to what you get, but even if the bulbs are 
not of the choicest, they fill out a border, which is after all a 
great consideration. For pots and glasses it is better to 
buy suitable bulbs of a reliable house. In growing 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, etc., in 
pots, make up a compost of road scrap¬ 
ings, burnt garden refuse and earth. 

Rotted turves cut from the side of the 
road and sifted garden refuse help to 
make a good compost. Put plenty of 
broken flower-pots at bottom to ensure 
perfect drainage, a thing amateurs too 
much neglect, and just bury the bulbs 
up to their crowns, well pressing the 
soil around them so that they root into 
a firm bed. This latter is a most im¬ 
portant consideration and applies to 
all seeds and plants. More seedlings 
are lost through hollow ground than 
any other cause. Where there is a 
liability to wire-worm (a narrow yellow 
worm about an inch long) and slugs, a 
little soot should be mixed with the 
compost. When the bulbs are potted, 
stand them in an empty case the 
bottom of which has been knocked out, 
and cover with sifted ashes, and leave 
them until the bulbs begin to push 
their way upwards. By starting them 
away from the light the bulbs make 
good root growth, which ensures fine 
blooms. 

Any time now is propitious for shift¬ 
ing plants and shrubs. The tall- 
growing perennials, such as phlox, 
gillardias, iris, Michaelmas daisies and 
helianthus, can be taken up, divided 
and replanted. Even if not absolutely 
necessary, it does them good to be 
replanted, especially such plants as 
phloxes. The soil should be well turned 
up and a little manure dug in before 
replanting, and where you do not re¬ 
plant, fork in between the plants and 
top dress with manure; this will greatly 
improve your blooms the following 
year. Notice any seedlings that may have come up from 
self-sown seeds and plant where you want them. 

As regards fertilisers, those who have a light hot soil 
should give the preference to cow manure, which is cooler 
than any other. Artificial manure is handy but is better for 
heavy ground than for light, for in the latter case you want 
something that will tend to keep moisture in the soil when 
the hot weather comes. Artificial manures, if used at all 
strongly, will kill tender plants ; therefore it is a good plan 
to mix it with dry soil and sift on to the border. For pot 
plants it is useful. There are several kinds advertised, 
almost any of which may be chosen. 

In making up a hot-bed upon which to place a garden 
frame, get fresh stable manure and stack in a heap, 
somewhat larger than the frame. A load costing about four 
shillings will do for a frame about five feet square. When 
it is stacked, place the frame upon it and then throw in 
some garden soil covering the space inside the frame about 
five inches deep. Press this down well, keeping it level and 


then leave it for some days. The heat is far too great at 
first, and the lights should be left partly open to allow of 
some of the heat to escape. When the heat has dropped 
until the ground is just pleasantly warm to the hand, your 
seeds may be planted in the soil covering the manure, but 
it is better, I find, to plant them in shallow boxes, seedpans 
or pots. Those sweet boxes about two inches deep do very 
well if a few holes are bored in the bottom to allow of 
drainage. The same compost used for potting does for 
seeds, the main point being to have something light, rather 
than heavy. Sprinkle the seeds on the surface after you 
have made the soil firm and then dust a little soil over 
them, just enough to cover the seeds, but no more. If 
the soil is dry, give a sprinkling of water and then place in 
the frame and keep the lights on, though if the heat gets up, 
then give plenty of ventilation, especially when the seeds have 
germinated, for excess of heat then will prove fatal to the 
delicate plants. 

Seeds of all perennials can be 
started as early as January, but should 
the weather set in severe, there will 
be trouble to keep frost out. The 
lights should be covered over at night 
with old carpet, sacks, etc. By start¬ 
ing thus early, many perennials can be 
made to bloom the first year, but as it 
will be some four or five months before 
you can with safety plant out in the 
open, you must be prepared to take 
some trouble in the matter. A frame 
will keep out any ordinary frost; it is 
only in the event of really severe 
weather in January and February that 
danger is incurred. 

I must not forget to mention the 
need of pricking out seedlings when 
they are large enough to handle. If 
they are in boxes, then turn out all the 
contents, and plant the seedlings in 
the soil covering the manure, or better 
still in small thumb pots. Where a 
number of seedlings have to be pricked 
out, make a long shallow drill with a 
small hoe and then lay the seedlings 
in, resting on the side opposite to where 
the surplus soil is. When you have 
put your seedlings along at intervals 
of a couple of inches or so, put back 
the soil and see that it well covers their 
roots, and then press firm. Hundreds 
of seedlings may be soon pricked out 
in this way, whereas it is a long job to 
make a separate hole for each. If you 
put them in thumb pots, you can later 
on turn them out of the pots and into 
the borders without disturbing the 
roots, and in the case of choice plants 
this is worth troubling to do. If seed¬ 
lings are left crowded in the seed-bed, 
they are apt to damp off or get stunted or drawn, drawbacks 
from which they never recover. 

You will remember that the heat is gradually diminishing 
in your frame as the manure spends itself, so that in a 
couple of months after starting it, there will be little left. 
This manure in the autumn is in splendid condition for 
putting on your flower borders. 

Those who cannot trouble about starting a frame must 
defer operations until March. They can then sow in seed- 
pans, boxes or pots and cover with sheets of glass to check 
evaporation. A friendly nurseryman might for a small sum 
put your boxes in one of his warm houses and keep them 
until you can take the work on for yourself. Those who 
have a heated conservatory can dispense with a frame. 

A frame with lights is not a difficult thing to make or 
adapt. An empty packing-case, not too deep, with the 
bottom knocked out will do for the former. A frame can 
be made with strips of wood three inches wide. This must 
be divided with strips running lengthways and rebated to 
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take the glass. I got a carpenter to supply me with these 
strips, and the glazing I did with old negatives from which 
the films had been washed off. 

I will now give a list of plants that are the earliest to 
bloom in the year, some of which I have figured so that 
those readers not familiar with them may get an idea of 
what they are like. 

The Christmas rose, or black hellebore, is the only one 
of the family I think worth growing. There are many 
varieties, but their flowers are not nearly as beautiful as 
the white one. To get perfect blooms very early, bell- 
glasses or boxes from which the bottom has been knocked 
out, and with a sheet of glass in lieu of a lid, should be 
placed over the roots. 

There are several varieties of Hefiatica, the most 
beautiful, as well as the rarest being the double blue. 

The giant snowdrop ( < galanthus Elwesi) is quite the 
best and should be extensively cultivated ; so, too, should 
the snowflakes, all of which are charming, early-blooming 
bu-lbs. 

Among the dwarf irises, reticulata is the earliest to 
flower, and in a mild season will bloom in January. 

The Trilliums , or wood lilies, are charming plants for 
naturalising, as they prefer a shady spot and will do under 
trees, as will the Aconites. 

Among the Anemones , Fulgens , the scarlet wind flower, 
is one of the most beautiful. Anemones can easily be 
grown from seed. Sow where they are to flower. Tubers 
of course, will bloom earlier. 

Rammculus and Trollius , like anemones, can be grown 
from seed, but tubers are more reliable and can be bloomed 
soon after planting. No border should be without these 
two tuberous plants, as they are free-flowering and with 
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handsome foliage. Another excellent tuoerous plant is 
A Istroemeria. I have figured Chilensis, but A urea is 
richer in colour. When well established it is a most 
beautiful border plant. I have raised it from seed but it 
takes two years at least to bloom it. 

Heuchera Sanguinea is a most brilliant scarlet bloomer 
and most effective in a border. It is a good plan after 
flowering to replant the roots, burying them up to their 
necks. I he plants can be increased in this way. and they 
m 'fj es h growth, which ensures good blooms next season. 

Ut Aqttilegias or columbines, the two figured are amono* 
the most distinct. The long spurred one of a golden 
yellow is Chrysantha , and the one with dark outer petals 
is (jrra?idulosa. They are both much more beautiful than 
the ordinary columbines and have a longer flowering 
period. Coerulea is another good one; so is Skinner i, 
with its yellow and scarlet flowers. All Aquilegias can be 
raised from seed, but it takes two to three years to grow 
kne plants, though they will bloom a second year. 

ihe new form of winter cherry, Physalis Franchetti is 
a great improvement on the old one, being three times the 
size. For winter decoration it is charming, the seed pods 
being three inches long and a lovely orange red. This is 
easily raised from seed, and if started early in January can 
be fruited the same autumn. 

Among the tulips none are richer in colour or quainter 
than the one figured. The parrot tulips should be grown 
by everyone, and I give the preference to them over the 
ordinary kind. 

All the plants mentioned are hardy perennials. It saves 
two years to buy plants, but raising them from seed is 
certainly the more interesting proceeding as well as much 
the cheaper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

E. B. It must be a trial to you that those so near and dear never attend 
any place of worship. As you are in a situation and not living at home 
you have fewer opportunities of letting your daily life testify to the 
reality of your faith. It is very difficult f6r the young girl to speak to 
brothers who are so much older, but, happily, you can speak to God 
on their behalf. I know that many of our members wall think of you 
dear, and join in the petition, that those you love may learn to love 
and serve God. Your account of your work and surroundings interests 
me very much, and I am specially glad that the little volume con¬ 
taining part of our “ Twilight Talks,” is so often referred to for help 
and not in vain. How those imaginary gatherings still hold us 
together as a happy band of friends ! And, now, through our Circle 
i am getting to know my great family of girls individually. What 
real friends you all are to me ! ^ 

Sheila (New Zealand).—You are quite right to spend part of the little 
money at your disposal in buying books. A good book is a friend 
that lasts trough life. It enables us to hold quiet communion with 
persons and minds far beyond our own narrow circle, and, in imagina¬ 
tion, to visit far-away lands without leaving our firesides. We should 
choose our books as carefully as our friends, not for looks or mere 
amusement, but for lasting qualities in combination with these. I do 
so feel for you, Sheila dear, and I can so understand the miserable 
ever-present consciousness of the little personal blemish caused by no 
fault of your own. Probably others think far less of it than you do 
In any case you may, by God’s help, become such a dear, kind and 
really charming girl, that it will be forgotten altogether. You tell me 
you are trying very hard to be a Christian, to conquer the temptation 
to say those stinging, hasty words, the memory of which hurts you 
m ° r <l 1 i - those a & ainst whom they were directed. Persevere in 
bKrfi m ff aye L ^ry to forget self, and specially that personal 
blemish the thought of which is a constant torture. Your self-con¬ 
sciousness reminds other people of it. Believe me, one of the best¬ 
loved people I ever knew was one who through an accident was 
seriously deformed, and in such a manner that the blemish was always 
vismle. Nobody ever thought of it because the man himself was 
such a delightful personality. Highly educated, and with polished 
manners, joined to a kind, noble, generous nature, he was idolised by 
al who knew him. Determine that you will be such in yourself that 
others will find it impossible to dwell upon that one unimportant 
drawback to your appearance. You ask if it is wrong not to wish to 
attain old age ? Dear, I advise you not to trouble about it. At 
twenty old age is in the far distant future. Let it be vour desire and 
prayer to live every day to the glory of God and in a spirit of unselfish 
love towards your neighbour, and, whether your life bo long or short 
you will be happy and contented. 


Lillie.—A ny “ help or friendship ” I can extend to you will be willingly 
given. It is rather difficult to advise you in such a case ; but if you 
are right m the conclusion you have come to, it would be easy to 
make a gradual change in your manner towards the individual in 
question. 1 assume that you meet in society; if so, your smile of 
welcome and the tone in which you return his greeting may be elo¬ 
quent enough to tell what your friend would be so glad to know. If 
you feel utterly incapable of these simple manifestations of regard, I 
think only a reliable friend, who is the friend of both, can be of use 

heart 1 C ° UM y ° U bettGr ‘ 1 Wib d ° What ? ou ask from 

Violet.—-I have already answered your question, but I will add a few 
words of advice from The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis 
may be of service to you and other dear girl correspondents 
- w i t ij 0nd , of dwellm & on isolated texts hard to be understood — 
th,„°,ft h0U Lf h6r sear ^ h „ afte i- mir soul-s profit in the Scriptures 
.an after subtle arguments. “ Our own curiosity often hinders us 
the Scriptures, when we examine and discuss that 
winch we should rather pass over without more ado.” “ What 
availeth it to cavil and dispute about dark and hidden things for 
ignorance of which we shall not be reproved in the day of judgment ? ” 

„ 15 v y that d0Gth ^ wil1 of God and forsaketh his own 

question” 0 * 1 ^ haVG a corrGS P onde nt. I say “yes” to your other 

MA i D ’~^° U wldtG that despite the rapid growth of our 
p£ GG 9 oI ? mn there is not half enough of it for you. I think our 
-.ditor deals generously with us in regard to space, though I regret 
that replies are unavoffiably a long time in reaching you all. You 
want the old “ Twilight Talks” resumed without giving up the Cor- 

for P tW^ nCe T The y'Y 1 ! 1 . be shortly, as so many readers have asked 
tor them. 1 cannot flunk your going to Communion would be hypo- 
ensy, though you cannot yet say, “ I am wholly Christ’s,” or “ I have 
perfect peace.” You believe in Jesus. You long and you pray for 
hght and guidance to serve God in the way He appoints For you. 
You avoid all so-called pleasures which seem inconsistent with your 
Christian profession. You work among the little ones of the dock, 
In His name. Would you not find “the strengthening and rc- 
freshmg of. your soul follow the going to the Lord’s table and 
bran^e 1 Vbedience to His command, “Do this in remem¬ 
brance of Me ? You know the spirit in which you should go. Peni- 

dedfoaffon ! ln, x/ alth God ! s “? rc y through Christ, a spirit of self- 
dedicat lon to His service and of love and goodwill to your neighbour. 

I advuse you as I would speak to a daughter. It would, doubtless, 

anddlffvS lf/y0 Y WGre to talk over y oar heart-searchings 
and difficulties with your clergyman. I can write but little of what is 
in my heart, and so much can be said in a short time. I wish that 
you and I may meet some day, though it seems hardly likely. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

L. B.-We have just answered your query respecting the measurements 
of a lawn tennis court, for which refer to our late numbers. It is not 
fair to other readers to repeat our answers. 

Dodo and Wynne (Ontario).—You have not read the inscription on 
the medal correctly. It is the famous answer of the illustrious 
Florentine nobleman, Galileo of Pisa. His discoveries, upsetting the 
ignorant theories of the times, brought down on him the ill-will and 
hatred of the monks, and the persecutions of the Inquisition. His 
researches and observations convinced him of the truth of the 
Copernican system—that the earth moved round the sun, not the 
reverse—which was pronounced heresy. Twice the Inquisitors 
coerced him into abjuring his astronomical truths and belief; but on 
the last occasion he followed up his cruelly enforced recantation^ by 
stamping his foot and indignantly muttering, “ E pur si niuovc ”— 
“and yet it moves”—meaning the earth, which his persecutors 
declared was stationary. This wonderful man also discovered Jupiter’s 
satellites, Saturn’s ring, the spots in the sun, and that the “ Milky 
Way ” was composed of an inconceivable multitude of stars. He was 
a great writer; and the whole series of his observations on the 
satellites of Jupiter—after having been lost for two centuries—were 
discovered in the library of the Pitti Palace, in Florence. 

A. B ALLASTER.— 'The Provincial 
Hospitals stand very high as 
training schools, and they are 
to be found in all the county 
towns in the kingdom. Thus, 
when you have decided to what 
county it would suit you best to 
go, write to the Secretary of the 
General Hospital of that chief 
town, and state your age, qualifi¬ 
cations, if any, and say you are 
prepared to send certificates from 
the asylum from which you write, 
as to health, conduct, and any 
instruction you have already had; 
with another from your clergy¬ 
man or minister. Should you fail 
to find a vacancy, or to satisfy 
the requirements in one County 
Hospital, write to another. We 
may tell you that your age 
must be from twenty-three to 
thirty or thirty-five. A three 
years’ training is required for a 
certificate, and an examination 
satisfactorily passed. Sisters 
receive from £25 tc £50 per 
annum, and nurses from ^15 to 
^25, with uniform. Probationers 
from £8 to ^15, with uniform. 

B. E. M.—In society (the upper 
ranks) you would require a 
chaperon ; and the natural pro- . 
tector and introducer of a girl 
is her mother. But to go to a 
friend’s house to meet a tew girl 
companions in the evening is 
quite a different case; and you 
might tell your mother that you 
hope she will kindly excuse your 
going, as you will return early. 

Mignonette, No. 131.— Per¬ 
haps your best plan would be to 
try to arrange an exchange by 
an advertisement in the Bazaar , 

Exchange a?id Mart. 

X. Y. Z.—You had better take Chicago Exhibition stamps to a stamp 
shop to be valued, or else write and inquire at the “ Army and Navy 
Stores”; if you, or any friend of yours, be a member or a sub¬ 
scriber, they would give you correct information. 

NORFOLK. —If you have disposed of your story to a magazine, you have 
no right to use it again. It is the property of the owners of the copy¬ 
right. As to giving it to the MS. Magazine , we think it would not 
be right to do so without obtaining their permission. 

J. NOBLE.— Certainly, the bankers in whose custody you have placed 
the deeds referring to the house and shop you have purchased, should 
give you a proper printed and signed and stated acknowledgment of 
having them in their possession. Such documents are deposited in 
fire-proof safes in banks and lawyers’ offices. We do not know what 
further security you can obtain than the receipt we know they always 
give. __ . . 

MAID DAISY. —We thank you for so grateful a letter, lour writing 
has the merit of legibility, and the letters are well formed. The only 
fault is that you spread out the words so as to occupy too much space. 
Put more words into a line. This will require a little practice, but 
you can accomplish it; slope a little more from right to left. 

A Player on the Violin. —We could not give any estimate of the 
value of your violin. It should be seen by an expert. Send the 
account you have given us to the Exchange and- Mali , and make an 
appointment for submitting it for examination if you can. 
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I. No charge is made for 
answering questions. 

II. All Correspondents to 
in itials or pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of 
declining to reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can he sent 
by the Editor through the post. 

V. No more than one question may 
he asked in one letter , which must he 
addressed to the Editor of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Row , 
London , E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms , trades¬ 
men , or a?iy other matter of. 
the nature of an adver¬ 
tisement , will he 
inserted. 



L. M. D.—For “ College Puddings ” take'onc quarter of a pound each of 
breadcrumbs, finely-chopped suet, currants; two ounces of sugar, 
two eggs, a little lemon-peel, and fry in boiling lard. The quantities 
given will make six little puddings. From the same source we can 
supply you with another pudding recipe, which is for a Bake well 
pudding. Take a quarter of a pound of puff-paste, five eggs, six 
ounces of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, one ounce of almonds, 
and some preserve (the amount to be decided by yourself). . Cover a 
dish with thin paste, and lay the preserve over it (the recipe says) 
half an inch thick. Put the yolks of five eggs and the white of one 
into a basin, and beat up well. Add some sifted sugar and melted 
butter, and the almonds when well pounded, and beat all together till 
thoroughly mixed, and then pour all over the preserve, and bake for 
an hour in a moderate oven. As a general rule, we think that the 
number of eggs prescribed for puddings, as well as the amount of 
sugar, might be reduced with advantage. At all events, we have a 
second recipe which would prove less expensive. Take three-quarters 
of a pint of breadcrumbs, one pint of milk, four eggs, two ounces of 
sugar, eight ounces of butter, one ounce of pounded almonds, and jam. 
Put the breadcrumbs at the bottom of a pie-dish, cover them with the 
jam. Mix the eggs and milk together, and add the butter, sugar, and 
pounded almonds. Beat all these ingredients well together, pour into 
the dish, and bake for an hour in a moderate oven. 

VIOLET. —Benzine is said to take 
off the glazed appearance, and 
so does ammonia and water ; but 
as you do not mention the 
material, we cannot give you 
much help; we suppose it is 
wool. 

A. L.—“ Mummers,” or certain 
performers in the old English 
sports connected with special 
seasons of the year, used to per¬ 
form in dumb-show, we believe, 
judging from the word. It is 
derived from the German mum- 
men , the old French term being 
momerie , which signifies the 
making of sport, one who j uggles, 
or dances in disguise, and like¬ 
wise implies silence, as well as 
concealment, from the word 
mumm—to disguise. Hence 
the somewhat inelegant phrase 
“ Mum’s the word.” The term 
“mummery” is often applied 
to any hypocritical disguise, 
or farcical show, or per¬ 
formance. Milton speaks of 
“ jugglers’ and dancers’ antics— 
mummers,” and Mrs. Browning, 
in her exquisite poem “Fie 
giveth His beloved sleep,” 
alludes to the old games in 
which they took part, and the 
tired child— 

“ Who sees, through tears, the 
mummers leap.” 

J. A. R. W. (South Africa).— 
There are technical schools for 
science and art in Kevin Street, 
Dublin; where classes are held 
for women in cookery every 
evening. A complete course 
covers one session of eight 
months. Dressmaking classes 
are also held there. 

SARA. —Mourning is much less used in England than it formerly was, 
the time for its wear is much shortened, and crape is little seen. I he 
injurious process by which the latter is manufactured being more 
generally known, as well as its unsatisfactory wear and its costliness, 
may account for this. A plain dead-black serge or cashmere meets 
all a Frenchwoman’s requirements. People used to wear scarlet 
shawls, when the latter were in fashion, as permissible with mourning, 
we suppose because scarlet was occasionally worn in mourning by 
French kings ; and while black is the universal colour for it in Europe, 
widows’ caps as worn by the peasants of Brittany are yellow, or, at 
least, were so ten years ago. Purple and violet are employed by 
royalty, by cardinals, and the French kings. 

D. C. 1 ^—Yes ; the old saying as regards the weather prognostics given 
in the appearance of a rainbow in the morning or at night may be 
relied upon, but with these provisos : that the wind be easterly m the 
morning, as that would show that the rain-cloud was approaching the 
observer, warning him of coming rain, and that the wind be westerly 
in the evening, showing that the rain-clouds are passing away. W e 
are indebted to Notes and Queries (1856) for this explanation. 

ZEBRA. —What do you mean by “ a cure for straight black hair . If 
you want your hair to curl, use the small appliances sold for the. pur¬ 
pose, or else curl it with_paper. But if the tubes of the hair be 
round instead of flat, you will never be very successful in making it 
either wavy permanently or curly. 
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THE ANGEL'S GIFT. 



“WHILE AYICE PLAYED THE OPENING CHORDS, HE STOOD MOTIONLESS.” 
All rights reserved .] 


























































THE ANGEL'S GIFT. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


It was a very 
old church, 
standing in one 
of the many 
byways of a 
very old town ; 
a street which 
was always 
quiet, even in 
the daytime, 
and perfectly 
silent at night. 
The clocks had 
struck ten ; not 
a single foot¬ 
step echoed on 
the pavement; 
every house 
was closed 
and dark ; and 
the only gleam 
of light came 
from one of the Gothic windows of that ancient church 
where three young men were practising anthems. The 
night was chilly, for it was near the end of November, 
but the singers thought nothing about the cold. Each 
had a taper, but its rays only penetrated a little way 
into the surrounding gloom, and just touched the black 
carved oak of the choir-stalls. Avice Rayne, who patiently 
accompanied them on the organ, forgot that her fingefs 
were stiff and tired. She was a girl who had great faith in 
those she loved, and it seemed to her that her three friends 
were singing better than ever to-night. 

They had their ambitious dreams—these three young 
fellows who lived many a year ago—and sometimes they 
almost touched the ideal which they always strove to reach. 
Their voices beat like wings about the heights of sacred 
song; they sang with that strange rapture which lifts the 
human into communion with the divine. And yet they 
scarcely knew how to estimate such powers as they really 
possessed; for they were poor, and there were few to 
encourage them. Three youths in humble circumstances, 
working hard for a livelihood, they could only snatch an 
hour or two at night to devote to the art which they so 
passionately loved. But in those old days the class to 
which they belonged seemed to thrive on plain living and 
high thinking, and ‘ 1 endured hardness” in a way which 
would considerably astonish the present generation. 

“We have done better than usual,” said Robert 
Conway, who was always the most outspoken of the three. 
“ An odd fancy came into my head while we were singing 
a minute ago. I thought we were helped by the angels ; 
perhaps they take pity, now and then, on those who have 
no human friends to give them a lift. Why, what a 
splendid thing it would be for us poor fellows if an angel 
were to come to each of us, and bestow upon us the gift of 
the angelic voice ! ” 

A strange thrill ran through Avice when she heard these 
words. They seemed to her too thoughtless and bold to be 
spoken in that sacred place. But it was ever Robert s way 
to utter anything that happened to come into his head, and 
that head, she feared, was rather a giddy one. 

John Rayne was the first to break the pause that 
followed Robert’s lightly-spoken wish. His tone was 
grave even to sadness. 

“ Not one of us is pure enough to receive so marvellous a 
gift,” he said. “An angel’s voice and a sinful human 
heart would go ill together. If that desire of ^ yours were 
heard and answered, I for one should tremble.” 

“ But such a gift would change everything in one’s life,” 
Edwin Milton said thoughtfully. “ It would ensure wealth 
and fame and glory.” 

He was the youngest of the three, and the taper-light 


fell upon a proud refined face, flushed at that moment with 
sudden feeling. Avice, who watched him closely, read his 
thoughts. 

“Remember,” she said, speaking gently from her seat, 

“ that a divine gift should be used only for divine ends.” 

Again there was a pause, and then Robert reminded 
John that it was his turn to sing. 

Of these three friends, John Rayne was the eldest, and 
the one who had the least confidence in his own powers. 
While Avice played the opening chords, he stood 
motionless, looking away into the dense gloom of the 
church as if he thought that some invisible listener was 
hiding there. Then lie prayed silently, placing himself in 
the presence of God ; and suddenly there came to him 
certain words which he had always known, and yet they 
seemed to be strangely beautiful and new. 

“ The empires of the world, and all the grandeur of this 
earth, I have despised for love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Whom I have seen, Whom I have loved, in Whom I have 
believed, and towards Whom my heart inclineth.” 

Quite unexpectedly he began to sing, and his pure voice 
rose upward, soaring high above the mists of time and 
sense, until it seemed to enter at last into the regions of 
celestial day. And, in some mysterious way, his two friends 
were moved by an impulse which they obeyed, but could 
never explain ; and their voices caught up the words— 

“ Whom I have seen, Whom I have loved, in Whom I 
have believed, and towards Whom my heart inclineth.” 

As to little Avice at the organ, she never knew how she 
played an accompaniment to that wondrous anthem ; 
moved by some mystic power her tired fingers were guided 
over the yellow keys, and her heart throbbed in unison with 
the strain. She did not know who had composed the 
music, but it had come down to her from the far-off past, 
and it expressed the unspoken yearnings of many a saintly 
soul now received into a place of light and refreshment 
and perfect rest. And as she played, she was conscious of 
the marvellous strength and sweetness of the voices she 
had known so long; they were the same, and yet not the 
same; something was added, and something was taken 
away. A new gift, divine and glorious, had been granted 
to the three poor singers at last. 

The sweet notes died slowly away into silence ; the tapers 
were burning low, and one flickered feebly and expired. J he 
girl rose mechanically from her seat, and closed and locked 
the organ, knowing all the time that this night was the 
most memorable in their lives. It would never come again ; 
but it was the beginning of a new history ; the first chapter 
of a strange volume, full of wonderful experiences that would 
alter the whole course of their destiny. Never again, she 
knew, would they meet in this old church as they had met 
so often in years gone by. Changes were close upon them 
all ; they had come at last to that “ parting of the ways ” 
which divides those who have been companions in their 
youth. Surprise, wonder, curiosity, were far away from 
Avice Rayne ; all smaller emotions were lost in that infinite 
sense of the solemn Presence which had been with them 
that night. The others were silent;, the tapers were put 
out, and they lighted a lantern to guide their steps home. 

As if in a dream, they moved quietly along the ill-paved 
street, and not a sound was heard from the shuttered 
windows and closed doors on each side. Overhead the 
dark sky was full of stars, and the breath of the night came 
fresh and sweet from the violet-scented gardens which 
bordered the old town. They paused at a quaint little 
house, with the upper storey projecting heavily over the 
door, and exchanged good-nights. But it struck Avice 
that Edwin did not linger over the last word so tenderly as 
usual; and she sighed. He went his way with Robert 
Conway while she followed her brother indoors. 

John and Avice lived alone together in the little home in 
which they were born. The girl did most of the household 
work with her own hands ; for she had been brought up to be 
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industrious, and it had never even occurred to her that her 
lot was hard. Her life had been a very happy one before 
her father and mother had passed out of it, leaving all their 
duties to John and herself. It was her father who had 
taught her to play the organ ; he had been the organist of 
the old church, and after his death she was appointed to 
fill his place. John and his two friends sang regularly in 
the choir, but there were few to listen and praise. The 
congregation was composed chiefly of the poor; and the 
Vicar, a simple, quiet old man, took little interest in the 
singing; but to these four young people their church music 
was the source of infinite delight. 

The house was very dark when the brother and sister 
entered; but he still carried the lantern, and their little 
room was warm with the red glow of the fire. They were 
cold and tired, and Avice’s first thought was for John ; his 
face was worn and pale, and in his eyes there was the 
dreaming look of one who has seen a vision. Quickly and 
quietly . she heated some elderberry wine, a famous 
cordial in those old-fashioned days, and brought it to him 
with something to eat. 

“You are always taking care of me, Avice,” he said in 
a gratetul tone. “I hope someone will think of Edwin; 
he was over-excited to-night.” 

“It has been a solemn night, John,” she answered. 
“Not one of us will ever forget it.” 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder as she knelt beside 
him, and his eyes shone in the firelight. 

“ While I was singing a.great peace came to me,” he 
said. “ It seemed that Heaven was not a far-away place ; 
it was within me and around me ; all that I loved was 
there. The grandeur of this earth was nothing—less than 
nothing. I was lost in the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

‘ Whom I have seen, Whom I have loved, in Whom I have 
believed, and towards Whom my heart inclineth.’ There 
was given to me a new voice that I might sing His praise, 
and draw the hearts of others upward unto Him. He sent 
His angel down to bring the priceless gift.” 

“ I know it,” Avice said solemnly. “ But the others, 
John—will they use their gifts in the right way ? ” 

“We will pray for them, Avice. For Robert I am afraid ; 
but Edwin has a gentler nature, and turns to higher things.” 

Avice lifted her head and looked sadly into her brother’s 
face for a moment. She was a woman, and her eyes had 
seen deep into Edwin’s heart. 

“ Do you think that he, too, will despise the grandeur of 
this earth ? ” she asked. “ Ah, no ; he will win the hearts 
of men and women for himself alone. Very few suspect 
the pride and ambition hidden under that quiet manner of 
his ; but I—I know him well.” 

John started slightly; her tone was very sad, and he saw 
the glitter of tears in her blue eyes. 

“ Avice,” he said, “ I thought that you and Edwin were 
great friends, and now-” 

“ And now I seem to judge him harshly.” She finished 
the sentence with a sigh. “Yes, John, we are great 
friends—dear friends. But the hour of our separation is 
near ; it dates from this night.” 

She rose from her knees, kissed her brother softly, and 
reminded him that it was nearly twelve o’clock. Then, 
slowly and wearily, she went up the narrow stairs that led 
to her bedroom ; and he, too, betook himself to rest. 

But Avice did not go to bed at once, she drew aside the 
curtain and looked through her lattice at the solemn beauty 
of the stars. Some of the diamond panes were cracked, 
and the curtain had been carefully patched and darned, 
but the girl who stood weeping in the starlight had never- 
troubled about her poverty. It was for someone else that 
her prayers arose and her tears fell. 

“Oh, Edwin, dearest one,” she prayed, “may God 
teach you how to use the angel’s gift aright! May you 
awaken the highest instincts of men and women, and help 
them to lead purer and truer lives! May He who sends 
the gift subdue the passionate desire for earthly fame ! ” 

It has been said that talent was slowly recognised in 
bygone days; but men were not long in discovering the 
three glorious voices buried in the quaint little town, and it 
came to pass that Edwin Milton was the first to be taken 


by the hand and led far away from his old surroundings; 
for an enterprising theatrical manager heard him sing, and 
proposed to carry him off to Italy straightway. There was 
a fortune in that voice, he declared; the young fellow only 
needed to be taught the tricks of the profession, and his 
delicate, poetic face would ensure success. So Edwin’s 
heart beat high with pride, and the expectation of a 
splendid future eclipsed the tender memories of the past. 

Yet, as he turned his steps to the Raynes’ door to say a 
long good-bye he was distinctly aware of a sharp thrill of 
pain. He loved Avice better than anyone in the world, 
next to himself; but he meant to leave her without a word 
of love. If he would rise he must be free. She was too 
sweet, too unworldly, to be the wife of a man whose sole 
desire was to succeed. He repeated these words many 
times, as if he were mastering a hard lesson; but he 
nearly forgot them when he met her in the narrow street. 

I am come to say farewell, Avice,” he said, trying to 
keep his voice steady. “ Do not turn back to the house ; 
let us walk together ; it may be our last walk, you know.” 

In those days the country lay so near the town that one 
had not far to go to find green fields and ferny lanes. It 
was a very bright afternoon for December, and the sunshine 
rested peacefully on the broad meadows where they had 
gathered buttercups in spring, and cut boughs of hawthorn 
from the hedges, but the merry May-time seemed fifty years 
ago. Both had suddenly grown old and sad; the youth 
that is once lost can never be called back again. 

“ I am going to begin a new life, Avice,” he said, after 
a long silence. “ But the German song says truly that 
parting is pain ’ ; and I do not expect to be as happy as I 
have been in the old days. You will think sometimes of 
your poor friend.” 

“ Yes,” she answered simply. “ I shall not forget.” 

Her face, set in the quaint bonnet of those days, was as 
fresh and dainty as a daisy; a few soft curls of bright hair 
clusteied about her forehead ; her blue eyes, more wide 
than usual, gazed straight ahead as if she were afraid of 
looking at the nearest thing. This girl was not a striking 
beauty ; she was merely pleasant and sweet; but he knew 
that the picture of her would be always printed on his 
memory, never to be effaced by all the chances and changes 
of coming years. Yet he spoke no word to tell her that she 
was his heart’s best friend and chosen love; he held 
himself sternly in check to the end. 

There was very little said during that short walk ; and 
when they parted at the old door in the narrow street they 
felt that there was no need for words. 

“ Good-bye, Avice.” 

God bless you, Edwin. ’ ’ That was all, and it was enough. 

Robert Conway could not endure the old life after Edwin 
was gone, and went up to London to seek his fortune. He 
began his new career as a singer in the street, and his 
marvellous voice soon attracted a listening crowd. With 
enthusiastic delight, they filled his pockets with silver and 
gold, and a jovial lord became his patron at once. Grand 
days began tor Robert then ; he was the boon companion 
of all the roystering blades of the day, and had plenty of 
good wine to drink and money to spend. He sank to a 
lower level as time went on, singing the songs that suited 
his audience ; and they were songs that good men hated 
and modest women refused to hear. John and Avice and 
that solemn night in the dark old church were like half- 
forgotten phantoms of a dream. Only, when a divine note 
touched some honest heart, there would be a passing word 
ot regret that so beautiful a gift should be turned to such 
ignoble ends ; and Robert himself would sigh, in a maudlin 
fashion, over the remembrance of the past. 

John Rayne and his sister left the little town when 
Christmas was over, for he was invited to be the tenor 
singer in a great cathedral city, many miles away. They 
had more money now, and friends gathered round them, 
but the old simple habits clung to them both. Avice 
became in truth a sister of the poor, going in and out of 
their dark dwellings like a sunbeam ; and John’s glorious 
voice was never so sweet as when he sang for the sick and 
needy. No one could ever hear that voice unmoved; to 
one and all it came as a message from heaven. The fame 
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of the wonderful tenor spread far and wide, and people 
flocked from all parts to hear him sing-. He could not sing, 
they said, without drawing- souls to God ; his voice was the 
gift of an angel, and every note had the divine sweetness 
of the New Song*. Years passed on without impairing its 
strength and purity; and one day a poor man, tattered and 
wear)', found his way into the cathedral, and, listening, felt 
his heart grow young again. 

It was Robert Conway, whose reckless life had destroyed 
his own voice. He had come to seek his old friends, and 
ask them to lead him into a better way of living, and they 
gladly gave him the aid that he sought. Through their 
care he found shelter in an almshouse near the walls of 
the great church, so that he could go daily to the services, 
although the gift of sacred song was lost to him for ever. 
AH that he could do would never bring it back ; but he was 
humble and resigned, “making melody in his heart to the 
Lord.” 

News of the gay world often drifted into the peaceful old 
city, and the Raynes heard much talk of Signor Morelli, 
the great Italian singer who had come to take London by 
storm. They guessed that it was Edwin Milton, although 
he had discarded his own name and dropped his former 
associations. Nor were they wrong, for Edwin loved wealth 
and glory, and wealth and glory for himself alone. The 
fire of his genius burnt only for selfish ends ; it did not 
occur to him that God required something in return for His 
great gift. The opera house was crowded; gold and gems 
were lavished on the idol of the public; but he never con¬ 
sidered the needs of the poor, nor gave a thought to those 
who shivered outside in the cold. Avice, living her quiet 
life by her brother’s side, was told one day of the Signor’s 
marriage with a lady, rich, handsome, and well known in 
the fashionable world. She had long outlived the pain of 
their parting, and yet her heart ached at the tidings, 
ached so wearily that she went alone into the cathedral, 
and knelt in a side aisle to pray. Not for her was the 
myrtle crown ; not for her was the bliss of happy wifehood ; 
but peace followed the prayer. Better the lonely years than 
the companion whose face was turned another way ; far 
better the solitary path than the two who walk together 
and are never united in soul. 

Signor Morelli, peevish and fine, was not the man to 
shine as a husband. His wife soon discovered his selfish¬ 
ness, and resented it openly and bitterly; the public 
interested itself in their domestic broils, and seized upon 
every detail with greedy curiosity. Certain paragraphs 
crept into the daily journals, and made the Raynes more 
and more sorry for their old friend. The Signor’s health 
was gradually giving way under the strain and excitement 
of his profession ; great as he was, he seldom lost the 
dread of a possible rival, and the slightest indisposition 
made him tremble like a leaf. 

“ If I were but as calm as John Rayne ! ” he would say, 
when he was more nervous and irritable than usual. “ He 
has an inward peace which always sustains him ; but it is 
not and never can be mine.” 

Yet it might have been his if he had been true to his 
higher self, and remembered the Giver of the great gift. 

One night, when he had been singing with a miserable 
fear that his voice was not as fresh as usual, he came out 
of the opera-house into bitter weather. Quick as lightning 
the east wind struck him through the rich fur wrapped 
round his throat; and although he had only to walk a few 
paces to his carriage, the blast went home. “ I shall be 
hoarse to-morrow,” he thought, shivering as he flung him¬ 
self back on his cushions. A wretched woman at the 
carriage-door was begging for a trifle to keep her fiom 
starving, but her entreaties fell on deaf ears. Signor 
Morelli had pity for himself alone. 

Next day he was confined to his room with a feverish 
cold ; the best doctors were sent for, but the illness proved 
obstinate, and he was unable to fulfil his engagement. 
Weeks went by; the public clamoured loudly for its 
favourite ; and at last, slowly and reluctantly, the people 
accepted the overwhelming truth. They had heard that 
glorious voice for the last time ; Morelli would never sing 
again. 


A year later, a pale man, with a tired unhappy face, 
might have been seen walking towards the cathedral alone. 
He wore mourning for the unloved wife who had lately 
passed away; but lie was only sorry for himself, and his 
own irreparable loss. The world had almost forgotten him 
already; a great singer leaves but a faint record behind ; 
the crowds, who had waited breathlessly for the opening of 
his lips, could only recall a feeble echo of the melody that 
was hushed for ever. And to him, in his loneliness, the 
brilliant hours of his triumph, and the sight of the listening 
multitudes were like the memory of a tale that is told. 

He grew restless as months passed on, and at last there 
arose in his heart a wistful longing for the neglected friend¬ 
ship of his youth. “ Could I have my years back, I would 
do otherwise,” he thought, as he travelled down to the 
quiet city where the Raynes were living still. 

It was an autumn morning, and the chime sounded tune¬ 
fully over the grey towers and yellowing trees as he turned 
his steps into the close. Out of a low Gothic door, wreathed 
with ivy, came a slender woman, carrying a prayer-book, 
and wearing a soft grey gown which made no rustle as she 
moved; and he started to see her face so little changed. 
It was the very face of his old love ; although the loose curls 
about the forehead were touched with silver, the blue eyes 
had all the serious sweetness which he remembered so well, 
and the cheeks had kept the freshness of the rose. At the 
sight of him she paused; and then, almost as if she had 
expected to meet him, held out her hand. 

“ I hardly thought that you would recognise me, Avice,” 
he said gratefully. 

“We do not forget our early friends,” she answered. 
“Welcome to Belniinster, Edwin ; my brother will be truly 
glad to see you again.” 

Side by side they entered the cathedral, and he followed 
her to a seat in the nave which gave them a full view of the 
choir. It seemed, as he knelt beside her, as if the lost homage 
of the world were only a foolish dream, and the companion¬ 
ship of this sweet soul the true reality. The old prayers 
came back to his mind, as fresh and solemn as when he had 
loved to repeat them. And the weary burden of vain regret 
slipped away, and left him with a calm and quiet heart. 

The man with the noble face and grey head, who stood 
in the choir stall, was John Rayne, but not quite the same 
John whom Edwin had known in the past. A life of power 
and usefulness had given him a dignity that was strange and 
new ; he looked what he was, a very king of sacred song. 

When the first notes of the anthem fell on Edwin Milton’s 
ears, a thrill ran through him, and then the tears gathered 
in his eyes. He was no longer Signor Morelli, the world’s 
chief idol, but a poor youth who had learnt to sing God’s 
praise in a little dim church far away. Back again in 
thought in the gloom and taper-light, he was listening to 
the unequalled voice which had burst into fullest music on 
that memorable night long ago. “The empires of the 
world, and all the grandeur of this earth, I have despised 
for love of our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom I have seen, Whom 
I have loved, in Whom I have believed, and towards 
Whom my-heart inclineth.” The singer whose song was 
dead listened rapturously to the living voice which rose 
triumphantly above the chances and changes of time. 

It was the immortal story of Faith told in divine melody ; 
it was the noble scorn of a true soul for the noise and tinsel 
of earth. It was the glorious joy of one who has seen the 
Beatific Vision, and counted all the grandeur of this earth 
as dross. 

When John Rayne had doffed his surplice, and came out 
again into the autumn sunshine, he found two persons 
walking up and down the grass-bordered path to the west 
entrance. A third joined them, a rather battered-looking 
man, who was obviously happy,in a humble fashion of his 
own. Avice smiled brightly as she gave Robert Conway 
her daily greeting. 

“ So we three are together once more,” said John, with 
quiet satisfaction. “ There is a Scotch proverb which says 
‘ the evening brings all home,’ and it is well with those who 
parted in the morning of their days, if they meet again at 
life’s eventide.” 

In the afternoon, when the shadows were lengthening, 
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and the white clouds were touched with pure gold, Edwin 
found himself alone by Avice’s side. The time and place 
seemed to favour him ; his days were in the yellow leaf; 
but October has a charm and a glory of its own. 

“ A vice,” he said, “we were almost lovers in our youth ; 
can we not be lovers now, dear heart ? Or is it too late ? ” 
The blue eyes met his frankly, with their sweet, serious 
gaze, and the answer came at once, without hesitation. 

“Yes, Edwin, it is too late. The apple-blossom never 
outlasts the spring, and our blossoms have not left any 
fruit. But there is friendship still, and peace, and rest.” 

And as the year wore away Edwin felt that she was right, 
for the friendship never failed. It was a strong staff for a 
world-worn man to lean upon, and it supported his weary 
feet when they turned into the right way at last. 
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The traveller who visits the dreamy old city to-day will 
find three graves in the shadow of the grey cathedral walls. 
The headstones are covered with lichen and moss, and 
stained with weather; but the lettering can still be dis¬ 
cerned, for the graver’s hand cut deep. John and Avice 
are buried in one grave, and Robert and Edwin lie one on 
the right and the other on the left side. And on the middle 
stone, if you brush aside the ivy-leaves which cluster over 
it, you may read the words which tell the story ot the great 
singer’s earthly life—a life which goes on for ever where 
they sing the new song. 

“ The empires of the world, and all the grandeur of this 
earth, I have despised for love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Whom I have seen, Whom I have loved, in Whom I have 
believed, and towards Whom my heart inclineth.” 
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I he example whence I took the idea for the design here 
given was a most delightful panel in the Finland pavilion 
at the. Paris Exhibition, and I wish I had better succeeded 
in giving my readers an impression of the work that so 
charmed me; but as J have frequently had occasion to 
remark, the actual look of work wrought with the needle 
cannot be rendered by a drawing. It was a new appli¬ 
cation of aftftliqtie, inasmuch as the background was 
produced by joining together pieces of variously coloured 
silks to suggest a landscape effect. There were suggestions 
of islands in the sea, the sort of landscape one sees in 
Japanese silk paintings. In fact that might be the source 
from whence the reader could get a scheme for the back¬ 
ground, as the Japs are very clever in this work. The 
forms of the rocks must be kept very simple, and I am 
inclined to think that in the sketch I have not kept this 
part of the design simple enough. There is a tendency, 
when making a design on a small scale, to put too much in 
it, so that any reader thinking of carrying out the design 
should by no means keep rigidly to the sketch, but treat it 
rather as raw material to be used as occasion requires. If 
the background is to be a sort of patchwork, it must 
necessarily be completed before the rest of the design is 
commenced. The foliage portion is suggested by the 
mountain ash, the bright red of the berries contrasting very 
pleasantly with the rich green of the foliage. The berries 
might be of plush or velvet as a contrast to the silk or wool 
of the leaves. These latter, it will be noticed, are wrought 
in each case on one piece, the background between each 
leaflet being filled out with stitches of some dark colour. 
If the leaves are of silk, then the stems might be of serge or 
other woollen material, for in afifilique much of the effect 
should be obtained by the texture of the various materials 
used as appliques. I have given details of a berry and a leaf 
so that the reader may see clearly how to shape and work 
them. Get as much of the effect with the outline and put 
no more stitches on the forms than are absolutely necessary. 


Don’t do much in the way of veining to the leaves. It 
is harder to restrain oneself from doing too much than most 
of us are aware. That extremely simple look that work we 
admire has is the result of great watchfulness on the part 
of the worker. Forgive me quoting in this connection that 
old truism that there is as much done by leaving out as by 
putting in. Let all the connecting work be bold in stitch, 
so that it holds its own against the afifilique. The stalks, 
for instance, of the berries must tell well or the design will 
look weak. 

Instead of making up the background of various coloured 
materials—the colours by the way must not be in strong 
opposition—it might be produced by colouring a piece of 
white silk in water-colours or with dyes. I. saw at the 
Paris Exhibition some panels in which much of the work 
was produced by painting, and the work of the needle was 
added to strengthen and bring out certain portions. This 
combination of painting, and needlework yields very charm¬ 
ing results, and those who have never tried it should do so. 


Liquid dyes were to be purchased of some artists’ colour- 
men some years ago and may still be obtainable ; in any 
case transparent water-colours give an excellent result. 

Ihe reader is advised to look at some Japanese designs, 
or better still some of their silk paintings, as the simplicity 
of their work may teach any art-worker a lesson: they never 
attempt too much, but always keepwell within their means. 
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PART in. 

SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 

That there is infection in example we proved over and 
over again before our industries reached anything like their 
later development. Suggestions and new ventures were tried 
whilst the main ideas in view were being carried out. One 
of the most successful instances that I may cite was that of 
tomato-growing, which was begun and carried out at the 
instigation of a member of the firm with whom we had been 
dealing at Covent Garden. He one day telegraphed to us 
in haste, having an unusually large order for tomatoes, 
demanding that we should make up what he wanted to 
complete his contract; and on our replying that this was 
impossible his answer and his condemnation of us came 
in such strong language that I could hardly dare repeat it. 
However, this stirred us up to do something, and no doubt 
that was the effect he had intended to produce. We 
broached the plan of growing the fruit to several others, 
offering to be the medium for their sale when ready. 

Most of the small gardeners dabbled in tomato-growing, 
producing as many as they required for immediate use, and 
they wanted waking up to the fact that money was to be 
made out of their crops if these were grown well. Forcing 
and growing in hot-houses was out of the question to any 
great extent, but as there is always a sale for goodoutdoor- 
grown fruit, this was no drawback. The light, warm, sandy 
soil of E. is exactly what the tomato delights in, and as 
early outdoor crops could be grown when the plants were 
raised under cover to begin with, and as by protecting the 
beds from the wind by means of wire screens and a belt of 
growing corn, the plants could have the benefit of sun and 
air, there was every chance of success for those who would 
make the attempt. 

Agnes volunteered to raise the plants from seed in our 
own hot-house, if those who took them from her would follow 
her directions afterwards. This they nearly all agreed to do. 
Accordingly much study of many authorities was undertaken 
by my enterprising sister, and she made a practical digest of 
what she leai*ned, some of which I can give in a few words. 

1. For profit it is important to raise the best kinds, so as 
to put upon the market only good fruit. 

2. To starve the plants until the fruit blossoms open, and 
after the fruit lias set to feed liberally, in order to cause 
them to swell rapidly. 

3. To thin out every badly-shaped or malformed fruit as 
soon as imperfections are seen ; never to let these take the 
strength of the plant uselessly. 
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4. To endeavour to secure strong, hardy plants, but to 
keep back leafy growth. When grown in the open to stop 
the plants when they have set three clusters of fruit; the 
lower the stem the better. 

In the first week of the following February, the seed was 
sown in shallow boxes in our greenhouse. As soon as ever the 
young plants were large enough to bear handling, we trans¬ 
planted them into other boxes, leaving them about two inches 
apart. When the second pair of leaves was made, we cut 
them all back to the seed-leaf, after which it was not long 
before each plant sent up two strong shoots. Early in April 
they were ready to go into cold frames, where for the last 
week before planting out they were left entirely uncovered, 
no frost having appeared. By the first week in May they 
were pronounced ready for setting out in open ground. 

Agnes’s cares did not end with the transference of the 
plants to other hands, however; she had constantly to keep 
watch to see that the plants were being treated as she 
wished, and so that they should produce fruit, not a mere 
stocky growth of leaves, and to see that, when the fruit had 
begun to form, they were fed with plant food and some soot 
water. 

As this was the first, and therefore the test season, it was 
particularly desirable that no deformed or immature fruits 
should be sent out to damage our reputation, and to guard 
against the sacrifice of quality to quantity Agnes was urgent 
in demanding that the plants should be looked over every 
day, mal-formed flowers and fruits being picked off as soon 
as they appeared. Her strictness was rewarded when an 
unexpected word of praise came from the London agents, 
with the request for all that could possibly be supplied of 
the same kind and quality. 

The yield of tomatoes began to come in just as we had 
finished with the soft fruits and their preserving, and a few 
of those who had been co-operating in that branch of work 
volunteered to help in packing the new consignments. 

We used punnets similar to those in which strawberries 
are packed, these again being put up in light wooden boxes 
holding six or a dozen punnets each, and in this way they 
travelled well and fetched a better price because they looked 
attractive. I give this hint for what it is worth to any who 
may think of imitating us. 

Now I must tell you about an enterprise of quite another 
kind, but not less useful and helpful in its way, I trust. 

Whilst working amongst the women in the preserving- 
shed I had gleaned a good deal of information about their 
circumstances, and was often much struck with the shrewd 
way in which they observed life. The village of E. was 
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to many of them the only world of which they had any 
knowledge ; the larger world outside seeming- to have very 
little real interest to them except when a son or daughter 
might happen to have taken a plunge into the unknown. 
Among the men, too, although on closer acquaintance both 
Agnes and I were agreed that “ Hodge ” possessed more 
brains and more capability than he generally got credit for, 
still it was undoubtedly true that village life in many of its 
conditions did not tend to bring out the best that was in 
the people, nor had they much encouragement towards 
development of mental life. Long hours of outdoor labour 
needed to be made up for by going early to bed, until—in 
the summer months at least—it reaily seemed to be, as they 
said themselves, “ all bed and work.” 

As winter days drew on, making less outdoor work 
possible, I bethought me that something might be done to 
till up the vacancy. Even we ours fives, although our long 
evenings were amply tilled with work and our minds kept 
employed with the books that we received from the 
subscription library, felt somewhat oppressed with the 
dulness and quiet of the dreary days. 

“ However do people manage to live without books ? ” I 
said more than once ; and Agnes answered— 

“ Many of them do not live ; they just hibernate like the 
insects.” It struck me that it was a poor existence, and in 
a small way I did my best to send our papers and books 
circulating wherever there seemed any wish to have them. 
But this was not enough, and did not satisfy me. 

“What we want is something to bring the people 
together, so that they shall stimulate one another,” I said ; 
and by degrees a plan evolved itself and took shape in my 
thoughts. “A Guild—yes, that is it; a Social Union, for 
men and women, young and old; something bright, 
cheerful and entertaining, and perhaps instructive as well; 
but how is it to be done ? ” 

To be attractive to all it must not be connected with 
either church or chapel, it must not owe anything to the 
patronage of the richer folk, and it must be self-supporting 
if it was to be permanently successful. But all this being 
granted, the place of meeting was the point of first conse¬ 
quence. I turned the latter question over in my mind with 
much seriousness. To a schoolroom—supposing- we were 
given the right to use it—many would not go,"and there 
was not one amongst us who had a room large enough 
to accommodate any number. At last I bethought me 
of a disused barn belonging to a farmer with whom we 
were on very good terms, "it had been used for storing 
sacks of grain, and was well built, well floored and dry\ 
For some reason or other he did not appear to be using it 
now. I approached Farmer Jones on the subject. 

He told me that for that winter, at any rate, he had no 
particular use for the barn ; we could have it in the evenings 
without rent, providing that no damage was done. 

I was delighted at finding the way so far open, and at 
Agnes’s suggestion took counsel with one or two of the 
people who could give practical help in assisting to make 
the place attractive. Having no money to spend, we went 
a-begging for furniture, and from one house and another, 
the poor as well as the rich, we picked up odd chairs and 
tables, a length or two of carpet, pictures, books and a few 
other trifles. Then we set to work and disposed these so 
as to give a habitable and homelike look to the place. 

Our greatest difficulty was with regard to the lighting 
and warming—two most important features. Here I had 
to seek advice from one or two men, the smith amongst 
others. They advised the purchase of some swing lamps, 
such as are used above billiard tables, and a Radiator oil- 
stove. The cost of these was not excessive, and to defray 
it at first we agreed to subscribe the necessary amount 
ourselves, then to devote to the repayment of this such part 
of the subscriptions from members as should have gone to 
pay rent, if rent had had to be paid. 

I am glad to say that both arrangements proved highly 
successful ; as the lamps had reflector shades, they gave an 
excellent light below, whilst the shades hid the bareness of 
the raftered roof from view; by lighting the stove an hour 
or so before anyone came, the room got"comfortably warm, 
and the red glass made a cheerful glow. 
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We also invested in some simple games, chess, draughts 
and dominoes, a local and a London illustrated paper, and 
did our best to get the loan of an old piano, but without 
succeeding at first. This last did come to us a year later, 
however. 

But the greatest difficulty to me personally was felt when 
the time came for starting the “Guild.” As far as the 
room went, it was distinctly attractive and inviting, but if it 
did not “ take on ” in popujar estimation, then the venture 
would be a failure, and to make it a success some personal 
influence was necessary. I had not confidence enough to 
flatter me into the belief that I possessed such an influence, 
nor did I wish to come into prominence in any way. 1 
could be secretary or treasurer, but we wanted a president 
who could really lead and be an authority. The happy 
thought came to me at last of asking our good village 
doctor to take this position. He was everybody’s friend ; 
he knew everyone and all about them, and he was as much 
trusted as he was beloved; moreover, he had the magnetic 
gift in a high degree. 

Fortunately the good man was easily persuaded. He 
had long known that bodies had souls, he said, and he 
should be rather pleased to have the opportunity of experi¬ 
menting on them ; so he accepted the presidentship quite 
gladly. I warned him that a speech would be expected 
from him on the opening night, then left him. A few days 
later he himself came to me with another suggestion. 

“ You’ll want something more than a speech to set the 
ball rolling the first night,” he said. “I know you don’t 
want to provide entertainments in the usual way, and hope 
it won’t be necessary, but there’s a young friend of mine 
who is just back from Matabeleland, and he might give 
them an idea of what country life is like in the wilds of 
Rhodesia, and perhaps it might stir them up to see that we 
in old England stand a likely chance of being left behind in 
a good many things, in spite of our advantages.” This 
was capital hearing; and what with speeches and an 
impromptu lecture, and the social influence of “light 
refreshments,” I felt quite at ease about the start of the 
Guild. 

Nor were expectations disappointed. The people came 
in full number, even the Vicar and his curate, the Wesleyan 
and the Baptist ministers, the Squire’s daughters and the 
farmers’ wives. Our room was crowded to its fullest 
capacity, and the refreshments nearly threatened to run 
short. The doctor was in excellent form—humorous—but 
underneath his humour he gave some sound advice about 
the use of the brain, and the wrong of letting mental 
ground lie fallow, while he urged the need of having more 
fun and enjoyment in life as being good for health as well 
as for the mind. Then he brought forward his young friend-, 
a bronzed, athletic-looking man of the true traveller type 
and introduced him to us. This proved a real surprise, 
and the welcome given was a warm one. 

The stranger held us entranced for something over half 
an hour while he described an African trek across the 
veldt, the beginnings and the growth of a township, and 
what a few years had seen accomplished in face of 
tremendous difficulties. As he talked, King Lobengula 
became a real person to us, and we seemed to see 
Buliuvayo spring up in the place of the old savage kraal, 
and to feel immensely proud that it was our own"country¬ 
men who could do such great things. 

The stranger’s help "did not end here either, for by 
moving about amongst the people afterwards he got them 
to start the games, and worked like a bee in making them 
sociable with one another. I thanked him warmly after¬ 
wards ; undoubtedly the success of that first evening was 
due to him, but he would not hear it. 

“ I’ll come again if you’ll have me,” he said, and w^as 
true to his word, appearing at the most unexpected times, 
but always bringing a bit of real African sunshine with 
him. I have only one fault to lay to his charge, and that 
is that before that wunter w^as over he had extorted a 
promise trom me that some day—but certainly not yet—I 
would go out to Rhodesia with him ! 

Lucy H. Yates. 

{To be continued .) 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

RONDEAU. 


On Christmas Eve, yet once again, 

Old Christmas enters with his train; 

The mistletoe hangs in the hall, 

The holly decorates the wall, 

And carols sing the old refrain. 

Away with sorrow, grief, and pain, 

Ring oat, sweet bells, a joyous strain, 
And happy memories recall 
On Christmas Eve. 

But let not Christmas come in vain ; 

Old grudges* seek not to retain; 

Peace and goodwill to one and all, 
Forgive, forget, whate’er befall; 

Then blessings will upon you rain 

On Christmas Eve. q Lynch 



A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “ About Peggy Saville,” “ More About Peggy,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

Half-an-hour later, Nan Rendell let herself out of the 
front door, and ran hurriedly down the steps. Her 
sailor hat was perched uncertainly on the top of her 
heavy braids, the buttons of her jacket were unfastened, 
and she drew on her gloves as she walked, as if she had 
been in too much haste to finish dressing before leaving 
the house. Several acquaintances saluted her' as they 
passed, but she rushed along unconscious of their 
greetings, and presently arrived at the point in the high 
road where houses stopped, and the little township 
began. The shops which Mrs. Rendell patronised 
were indiscriminately situated on either side of the 
road, which no doubt accounted for Nan’s erratic 
dives to and fro. She peered her head round the 
corner of the draper’s door, dashed across the road and 
craned through the grocer’s window; stood on tip-toe 
to investigate the interior of the post office, then ran 
back once more to interview the fishmonger, and ask 
if Miss Rendell had yet called to leave the morning 
order. It was in the confectioner’s that Maud was run 
to earth at last. She was coming out of the doorway 
counting her change into her purse, when suddenly Nan’s 
face confronted her, and she started back in surprise. 

“ You ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s me! I’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

“ But I thought you were going to work ! I left you 
hard at it. Got a headache ? ” 

“ Fer-ightful! ” said Nan ; and her looks justified the 
word, for her cheeks were pale, and her eyes looked 
worn and strained. “ I couldn’t work any longer. I 
thought a little walk would do me good, so came out to 
meet you.” 

“ But—er-” Maud hesitated uncertainly. She did 

not wish to appear inconsiderate towards her beloved 
Nan, but remembering her mother’s instruction she 
could not bring herself to stay away from home longer 
than was necessary. She looked at her sister appealingly, 
and slid a hand through her arm. 

“ But—I’ve finished my shopping, dear, and mother 
said I was to go straight back. Wouldn’t it do just as 
well to sit in the garden ? You would get the air 


without fatigue, and I’d make you so cosy in the deck 
chair. You know, Nan, I—I want to go back! ” 

Nan turned her head aside, and spoke in a queer, 
muffled tone. 

“ Very well; but we’ll go round the back way. It’s 
only five minutes longer, and it’s quiet. I. don’t want to 
meet anyone. You’ll do that to oblige me, won’t you, 
Maud, as you have finished your shopping ? ” 

Of course she would. Maud gave a little grip to her 
sister’s arm, and turned willingly enough up the side 
street which led off the high road. As in all small 
towns, the change from town to country came sur¬ 
prisingly quickly. Three minutes’ walk took the sisters 
into a pretty lane running parallel with the high street, 
and commanding a sweeping view over the country-side. 
Flere were no houses, only an avenue of beeches, with 
here and there a seat in a position of welcome shade. 
Maud often returned home by this quieter route, and 
seated herself on one of the benches to make up her 
accounts, and enjoy the view, at one and the same time. 
It was a favourite spot, but after this morning she could 
never pass it without a shrinking of the heart, a sickly 
remembrance of misery. At the first seat Nan slackened 
her pace insinuatingly, while Maud marched ahead, 
intentionally obtuse, but at the second a hand was laid 
on her arm, and such a trembling voice besought her to 
stop that she forgot herself in sympathetic alarm. 

“ Nan, you do look ill! As white as a sheet. Lean 
forward and put your head on your knee, as low as you 
can get it! That is the best thing to do if you feel faint. 
Sit still for a minute, and then we will make another 
dash for home. You ought to lie down ! ” 

But Nan sat bolt upright, clasping her fingers in 
nervous misery. 

“I’m not faint. I’m thinking of you, not myself!— 
-Maud darling; it’s been a mistake—we were all 
mistaken ; but you are so good, you will be brave for 
our sakes, if not your own. It would break our hearts to 
see you suffer.” 

She stopped short with a little sob of agitation, and 
Maud stared at her with wondering eyes. 

“ Suffer ? I ? Why should I suffer ? ” Then the 
colour rushed in a sudden wave to her cheeks, and her 
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voice broke in the single, stifled, muffled inquiry, 

“ Ned ?” 

“ Yes. It is Lilias ! He has asked mother for Lilias. 
She came upstairs and sent me out to meet you, so that 
you might not hear it suddenly. She thought you would 
rather have it so.” 

“ How kind of her ! That was good of you both ! ” 
said Maud calmly. Her heart had stopped for a 
moment, and was now beating away at extraordinary 
speed ; a singing noise was in her ears ; it was as if 
someone had dealt her a violent blow, and she was as 
yet too stunned to realise its nature. She turned her 
head aside, and gazed vaguely up and down. A nurse¬ 
maid wheeled a perambulator on the opposite pavement, 
while a little white-robed figure trotted at her side, 
tossing a ball in the air. Maud watched her movements 
with fascinated gaze. It seemed as though some 
tremendous issue depended on whether the ball was 
caught in those tiny uncertain fingers ! 

“Ned wants to marry Lilias, does he?” Her voice 
sounded strange and far away, and she noted as much, 
and pondered on the peculiarity. “They will make 
a handsome couple. Lilias is so fair. She will look 
well beside him.” 

“ Maud, don’t! For pity’s sake don’t take it like 
that.” 

The tears were raining down Nan’s cheeks, and she 
seized her sister’s hand in a passionate grasp. 

“ I know all about it. I am almost as wretched as 
you are. Don’t pretend to me. Say what you feel to 
me, at least, and it will help you to bear it.” 

“ But I don’t feel anything ! ” said Maud dully. “ It 
seems like a dream. Lilias ! Lie loves Lilias and not 
me ; he never loved me at all ! He has been thinking 
of Lilias all this time. It’s—very—strange ! I think 
what I feel most is shame for my own conceit. I have 
been deceiving myself all along, and that is a miserable 
thought! You should not sympathise with me, Nan ; you 
should scold me, and tell me to be ashamed of myself.” 

She spoke in the same dull, strangled note, and Nan 
continued to cry, and clasp her hand in distress. 

“ I could never do that, or be anything but proud of 
you, darling ! It was no conceit at all on your part, for 
we all thought the same. Lie always seemed to prefer- 
being with you, and to be so shy and constrained with 
Lilias. I suppose that was a sign, but we did not 
recognise it. Even mother was sure it was you ; every¬ 
one was, except Lilias.” 

Maud gave a quick glance upward. 

“ Did Lilias guess ? Did she know that this was 
coming ? ” 

“ I have not seen her; but from what mother said, I 
imagine she did.” 

“And she will—she cares for him too ?” 

“Yes!” 

It was a very low little yes, almost a whisper, but at 
the sound of it Maud shrank as at a blow, and her face 
became drawn with pain. For the first time a realisation 
of what the news meant broke upon her, and she cried 
aloud in a voice sharp with misery— 

“ They will be engaged ; they will be married ; and I 
shall have to stay at home and look on ! I shall have to 
take part, and pretend that I don’t care. Oh, 1 can’t— 
I can’t do it! If it had been someone at a distance, 
someone I need never have seen, I could have borne it; 
but my own sister, living in the same house, together 
all day long—that is too bitter! I’d rather die than 
face it! ” 

“ Then I’d die too ! ” cried Nan hotly. “ Whether 
Ned cares for you or not, you are all the world to me. 


You don’t know how I love you, Maud ! It would have 
broken my heart if you had married and gone away, and 
I never want to marry myself if you and I can live to¬ 
gether. No man could make up for you. I hate them 
all. Wretches! Nothing but misery wherever they 
come. I’ll never fall in love, and you’ll get over this in 
a few months, and we will look forward to having our 
own little house, and growing old together, won’t we, 
darling ? ” 

“ Yes, we will,” assented Maud meekly. She looked 
at her sister, and tried hard to smile, but the prospect 
seemed so dull—oh, so heart-breakingly dull, after the 
rosy dreams of the past, that what was meant as comfort 
proved, after all, the last strain which was to break down 
her composure. 

She threw up her hands to her face, and rocked to 
and fro in an abandonment of distress. 

“ Oh—oh, the days, and weeks, and months! They 
will be so long ; I can’t realise it yet, but I know how I 
shall suffer. Oh, Nan, isn’t it hard, after being so 
happy—after feeling so sure ? I never had a doubt all 
these years except just this last week, and then I 
thought it was my own foolish imagining—and now to 
have it end like this ! 1 can’t believe it! Are you 

sure, are you quite sure ? It seems like a hideous 
mistake ! ” 

Nan shook her head, and her face hardened. 

“There’s no mistake on my part, but there’s one on 
his, and a big one too. Lie’ll find it out, that’s one 
comfort! Lie’ll suffer for it! If he thinks Lilias is 
going to be the sort of wife he needs, he’ll find out his 
mistake. He thinks himself well off because he has a 
few hundreds a year, and is as proud as a king because 
he has a house of his own in a dull, little country town. 
Lilias’s ideas of poverty, and his of wealth, will come to 
much the same thing. She hates the country, and flies 
off to town at the least excuse. Ned is quiet and book- 
wormy, and she wants someone who is fond of life, and 
likes gadding about. They don’t suit each other in any 
one way that I can see, and before a year is over they 
will have found it out for themselves. Then he will be 
sorry ! ” 

Maud cut her short, with uplifted hand. 

“ Don’t, Nan ; you make it worse ! You mean to be 
kind, but it doesn’t comfort me to think that he will be 
disappointed. I love him, you see, and I can’t change 
in a moment because I discover that he doesn’t care for 
me. I want him to be happy. It would make me more 
miserable than ever if I thought it was a mistake. You 
are too hard on Lilias. She is very sweet and amiable, 
and if she really loves him, she will not mind little 
things like that. We never spoke about him together, 
she and I, and she has only done what I did myself. 
No one is to blame—no one ! It was my own foolish 
mistake, and 1 must bear the consequences.” 

“ You are an angel, and too good to live,” cried Nan, 
with a gulp. “ I blame everybody, and myself worst of 
all. Prided myself on being sharp-sighted, and couldn’t 
save you from a blow like this ! . . . Maud, you don’t 
want to go home ? You would rather not see him this 
morning. Mother said she would give no definite 
answer before talking to father, but would let him see 
Lilias for half-an-hour, and then pack him off by the 
mid-day train. She was going to tell him that under 
the circumstances she would prefer that he did not stay 
to lunch, so there would seem nothing strange about it 
if you and I. were not back before he left.” 

“ No,” agreed Maud softly. She drew her watch 
from her belt and looked at the hour. “ Perhaps you 
arc right, Nan. It would be better not to try my strength 
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too much this morning. In a day or two I shall have 
gained a little courage, but this morning I—I’ve had 
rather a shock, and feel weak and nervous. We will sit 
here and wait until he is gone.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather come for a walk? The 
time seems so long when you are sitting still. A nice 
brisk walk through the tvoods ! ” suggested Nan 
insinuatingly, but Maud drew back with a quiver of 
pain. 

“ No, no ! Not this morning ! I should remember 
it always. Every step of the path would bring back this 
wretched day in the future, and I do so love the woods. 
Let me keep them free from association, at least. It 
will be bad enough to dread this road, as I always shall 
after this.” 

“Just as you like, dear, just as you like; but what 
will you do ? You can’t sit still and think all the 
time ! ” 

“ I’ll make up my accounts,” said Maud simply; 
and, despite her sister’s cry of protest, she insisted on 
doing as she said. Pencil and note-book came out of 
her pocket, and one item after another of the morning’s 
shopping was jotted down, and the result compared 
with the change in the housekeeping purse. 

How could she do it ? Nan tried to imagine how she 
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herself would have acted in similar circumstances, and 
felt her heart beat fast at the possibility. Rage, storm, 
despair ; drown herself in the nearest stream ; lie down 
beneath the express train ; bid farewell to the world, 
and retire into a nunnery. All these alternatives seemed 
natural and easy ; she could imagine taking refuge in 
any one of them—but, to go on with ordinary, everyday 
work, to take up the “next duty” and perform it in 
quiet conscientious fashion—that was impossible ! The 
last thing in the world that she could bring herself 
to do. 

She did not realise that the bent of a life-time is not 
reversed in a moment, and that even the pangs of 
slighted love must be borne according to the tempera¬ 
ment of the sufferer. Dear, placid, domesticated Maud 
found her best medicine in the “trivial round, the 
common task.” 

Nan, looking over her shoulder, saw that the little 
rows ot figures were as neat and accurate as ever, and 
caught a sigh of satisfaction when they were added 
together and the change in the housekeeping purse 
was proved correct. Even in the midst of her distress, 
Mmid was conscious of a distinct sense of satisfaction in 
balancing her accounts to a penny. 

(To be continued.') 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ne morning in March Anna 
ran into the schoolroom 
where some of the little 
ones were busily writing 
an English exercise, while 
Margaret sat beside them, 
her head on her hand, 
reading. 

“ Guess what I’ve got! ” cried 
Anna, with her hands behind 
her back. 

“An invitation,” said Mar¬ 
garet lazily, looking up from her book. 

“ No ; guess again.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, Anna ; a letter, perhaps.” 

“Two ! ” said Anna, producing them triumphantly. 

“ Oh, this one’s from Rob ! ” cried Margaret de¬ 
lightedly. “ The dear boy ! ” She made herself com¬ 
fortable so as to enjoy it properly, for Rob’s letters were 
a rarity. 

“My dear old Mag,” it began, “it’s an awful long 
time since I wrote, but I am going to make up for it 
now by sending you a regular stunner of a letter. I’m 
sitting alone in the attic because I’m a little bit in 
disgrace, and I wish you heard how the wind is howling 
in the chimney and making the panes rattle. It’s been 
blowing a gale for a week, and a ship struck the rocks 
at the mouth of the harbour this afternoon. Young 
Beethoven and I were just setting off for school when 
we heard the rockets, and the people began to run, and 
so I said, ‘ I say, Harold, I know one boy who’ll not be 
at school this afternoon, and that’s me. I’m off to the 
harbour.’ I knew he’d have liked to come too, but I 
didn’t encourage him, for I know his conscience is an 
awful trouble to him, poor old fellow. It was fine, 
Mag; you should just have seen it! The ship—she was 
a German schooner—lay all to starboard, and the great 


waves were roaring and splashing over her, and the 
wind blowing so hard you couldn’t hear yourself speak, 
though I hurrah’d as loud as I could as they brought 
the crew ashore ; and my ! wasn’t it tough work! I 
wish they’d have let me go with them in'the lifeboat. 
And, oh, Mag, what a sky there was, all dark grey and 
purple, and the foam of the waves was yellow; you’d 
have wanted to make a poem of it on the spot! Well, 
I got home at about five o’clock, and found the cat was 
out of the bag. I caught it pretty hot, as you may 
suppose. I bore it like a lamb at first, then I got mad, 
and said that as a matter of fact I’d had enough of school, 
because I was fourteen, and meant to go to sea ; and 
I’d never, never be a clerk and sit behind a desk all day 
though they kept me at school till I was fifty. Then in a 
moment mother turned quite still and white, and I knew 
she was thinking I might be drowned like Uncle George, 
and if I’d dared I’d have given her a big hug, but I didn’t 
dare ; and so I was just thinking I’d better take myself 
off when father walked in, and asked what was the matter. 

Tell father, Rob,’ said mother and left the room. 
And so I told father everything from beginning to end 
and begged him to let me go to sea, because I felt I 
couldn’t stand the clerking business, even if I did begin 
it. My heart’s just set on the sea, and I know ever such 
a lot already, Mag, about navigation and things. Most 
all the captains who come to the port know me and 
teach me to know the ropes—that’s a regular sailor’s 
phrase, Mag—and when I’ve a holiday I mostly spend it 
among those old salts that sit all day on the hills near 
the sea, you know, and hear them tell their yarns, and 
oh, how it makes me long to be off! Well, father was 
awfully good and said I was to be a good lad and finish 
this term at school, and then I might make a trial 
voyage and see how I like it, and if I did he supposed I 
must have my own way, although mother would be very 
sad about it. After that I came up here so as not to 
see mother’s reproachful face, and I feel glad and sorry 
all at once, for I can’t keep away from the sea even to 
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please mother, I’d die I think. Beethoven is sitting 
near me; he’s composed a song all about me and the 
sea calling me and all that sort of thing, and he’s 
making up the tune to it now on his fiddle. It’s awfully 
sad, and what with the fiddle and the wind in the 
chimney and the rain, it makes me feel as though I 
were drowned already. Father and mother and Lily are 
all well, and so are Dr. Milworth and Mrs. Sutherland. 
Mrs. Sutherland says my mouse-trap is as good as any 
she ever had. The three of us were there to tea lately, 
but it wasn’t half so jolly without you, Maggie, though 
there were piles of cake. Dr. Milworth was so quiet, I 
thought he must be ill, but he said he wasn’t when I 
asked him. Mrs. Sutherland told us ghost stories by 
the fire afterwards and that was jolly. Oh, by-the-by, 
Dr. Milworth told me to ask you if you had met the 
prince yet ? I asked him what he meant, and he said 
Margaret knew. Good-bye, dear old Mag, write soon 
to your loving “ Rob.” 

Margaret heaved a sigh as she laid the letter down. 
She had long known of Rob’s passion for the sea and 
had always lent a sympathetic ear to him when he 
poured his heart out, but ever since the stormv winter 
when her mother’s, brother had been drowned she had 
viewed the plan with something of horror. It was to 
be, however, and after all, Rob’s happiness was a thing 
more to be considered than her own fears. 

“ I’ll write a letter to the dear old boy at once,” she 
said, and rose to go to the table. As she did so, the 
second letter, forgotten in her absorption, fell from 
her lap. 

“ Oh, by-the-by, I had forgotten this one,” she said 
to herself. “ Why, it’s like Dr. Milworth’s handwriting 
how kind of him to write! ” She sat down again and 
opened the letter. 

“ My dear Margaret,” the doctor wrote, “perhaps 
you may remember a promise I made to you last autumn 
to come over to Germany to see you should circum- 
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stances permit. The accounts I receive of you are so 
cheering that perhaps you are not so much in need of 
someone ‘from home’ to brighten you up as you 
thought you would be-then, but I know you too well not 
to feel sure that you will give me a welcome all the 
same. I have arranged my affairs so as to enable me to 
stay a few days. I shall leave on Saturday and arrive 
on Monday afternoon probably. I am now going over 
to Cromwell Road to tell your home-people of my 
departure and to receive their messages for you. Good¬ 
bye, dear Margaret, and believe me, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Paul Milworth.” 

“Why, Misschen,” cried Anna, “how happy you 
look over that last letter! I’ve been watching your face 
all this time, and it’s quite beaming.” 

. “ Dr - Milworth is coming, Anna. Just think, isn’t it 
kind of him ? ” 

“ \\ ho. is Dr. Milworth ? ” asked Anna with lively 
interest, immediately scenting an engagement in the air. 

“ Oh, did I never tell you ? He’s a friend of father’s 
and used to help me with my Latin. I am so glad he’s 
coming! ” 

. “ 0h >” said Anna, with a very evident diminution of the 
interest, “ then I suppose he’s quite an old gentleman ? ” 

Margaret laughed. “ Oh, no, not old exactly, middle- 
aged, )Ou know, forty or thereabouts. He was always 
very good to us, and often used to ask us to tea, and is 
so clever, you can’t think what a lot he knows!” 
Margaret concluded with what was to her one of Dr. 
Milworth’s chief recommendations. 

^ ell, Misschen, I am very glad you are going to 
have a treat, but I wish your doctor had been younger, 
then I should have teased the girls and made them all 
wild with curiosity.” 

Margaret slipped her precious letters into her pocket, 
looking worlds of scorn at her frivolous companion. 

(To be continued .) 


SITE, BASE, SUPPORT, AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 



PART III, 

SITES OF ENGLISH TOWNS AND CHURCHES. 

tLLY sites both for towns and churches 
were far less frequently selected in 
England than on the Continent, and it 
is quite remarkable how very few of our 
cathedrals are situated upon hills. The 
only ones erected upon the highest 
ground of their respective cities are 
Lincoln, Durham, Carlisle, Exeter, and 
r , . '\~xt i, St Paul's, whereas Salisbury, Norwich 

Canterbury, Y ells, Peterboro’, Worcester, Gloucester,’ 

_ mchestei and St. David’s, are upon the lowest sites 
that could be found. Of course, to a certain extent this 
selection of low sites is dependent upon the situation of 
many of these towns upon the banks of rivers but this 
d ,° e ? n °V? ntil * el y ex Plain it, because why should 
the cathedial of Lincoln be situated upon the only hill 
o the city, and almost the only one in the county 
whereas the general site of the city is at the base of 
the hill. And at Norwich the greater portion of the city 

lowest 11 the hlgh gr ° Und ’ and the cathe dral upon the very 
The reasons for this singularity in the situations of 


English cathedrals is very difficult to explain or trace 
though some reasons for it may be advanced. 

In Norman times it was of great advantage to build 
the banks of a river which had direct communication 
with the sea, so as to be able to import stone from 
JNormandy; in fact, all through the Middle Ages the 
architects and builders had great belief in Caen stone 
(called in old documents “French pierre”); but this will 
not explain the selection of such sites in Saxon times. It 
has also been advanced that as most of the English cathe¬ 
drals were monastic, the convenience of being close to the 
river influenced the choice of site; but this cannot wholly ex¬ 
plain matters, because Salisbury, which was always a secular 
church, is as low down in site as Canterbury or Norwich 
it will be noticed that whereas in France and Germany the 
cathedrals are almost universally in the middle of the town 
in England they are always at the extreme end of the town 
—in fact, only just within the walls. The only other country 
ln a n r S pe v Vl ? ere * hls a PP eai *s to be the case is Spain. 

<< 1 ,nghsh cathedrals are surrounded and enclosed in a 
c ose ; but this feature is not common to foreign 
cathedrals, which were probably established in Roman 
times and erected in the capitol or the forum, which were 
usually situated upon high sites, or towards the centre of 
the city. In England, however, the cathedrals being 
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established at a later date, it was not considered necessary 
to erect them upon either of these sites. 

Of all the English cathedrals, Durham has the most 
magnificent situation. It is built upon high rocky ground 
across the neck of a peninsula ; the west end rises almost 
precipitously from the water, there being only a narrow 
path between the rock upon which the church stands and 
the river. The cathedral and monastic buildings occupy 
the part of the peninsula cut off by the castle, so the 
river nearly washes them to the west, south, and east. 
Immediately to the north of the cathedral is the noble 
ancient castle, and nothing can be finer than the combina¬ 
tion of the two in the same view. The banks of the 
peninsula &re covered with fine trees, and the river is deep 
and rapid. The encroachment of coke ovens upon this 
beautiful neighbourhood is greatly to be regretted. The 
view we give, which was sketched on the spot, shows the 
cathedral and castle together with one of the bridges.* 

The site of Lincoln Cathedral is exceedingly fine ; it is 
situated at the top of a very steep hill, which is approached 
by a great flight of steps from the town in one direction, 
and by a winding road in the other. The close is cut off 
from the rest of ‘the city by great gates, and occupies the 
whole of the upper portion of the hill. The three towers 
rise up gradually from the hill-top ; the lead spires which 

Called “ Framwellgate Bridge.” 


formerly crowned them were stupidly taken down about a 
century back. 

The Cathedral of St. David’s in South Wales is a most 
remarkable contrast to these two foregoing churches. It is 
literally “ down in a hole,” so that one might pass within 
a few yards without knowing it was there at all. And 
although internally interesting, it is so little attractive 
externally that it would scarcely tempt one to go out of the 
way to see it. 

Although the sites of most English cathedrals are level 
and on flat ground, yet some of them are extremely beauti¬ 
ful. Salisbury seems to stand in a park surrounded by 
noble trees. Wells is lovely, with vast gardens, beautiful 
springs, and water-courses. Canterbury is amongst a rich 
combination of ancient ruins and beautiful gardens. Nor¬ 
wich has the largest and most beautiful cloisters in the 
world, with the most picturesque surroundings of ancient 
gates and trees. Gloucester, with its wealth of rich Gothic 
architecture and exquisite lawns, stands in that disagreeable 
town like “ a lily amongst thorns.” 

The surroundings of our English cathedrals are amongst 
the most beautiful and attractive things in the country. 
Art and nature seem to have vied with one another to 
make these spots exquisite, and the combinations of archi¬ 
tecture and lovely gardens are nowhere to be seen to 
greater advantage than around and about the old English 
cathedrals. 


WANTED, A LITTLE LESS GRUMBLING. 



By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


HAT’S more miserable than discon¬ 
tent ? ” says Shakespeare. What, 
indeed ? 

It might be put up with, however— 
like some other disagreeables—if it 
paid in the end. If a grumbler could 
grumble herself into a success, and by 
peevishness secure, say, a nice little 
house and a comfortable income, to¬ 
gether with the esteem of everybody 
worth knowing, then • it would be a 
mental condition with an excuse for 
itself. But that will only happen when 
the world is turned upside down. 

Girls who are grumblers are really 
enemies to themselves, interfering with 
their own success and taking the edge 
off their own abilities. And a pretty 
state of things it is if we cannot find 
contentment in our own minds. Even 
a little head can see how that is, and if 
discontented girls—should any such 
have read as far as this—will only take thought and mend, 
this number of Ti-ie Girl’s Own Paper will be cheap to 
them at a guinea instead of their having only to put down 

their penny. . 

Let them smother their dissatisfaction and consume then- 
own smoke. That will not only do good to themselves but be a 
blessing to their neighbours. There is a great deal of hap¬ 
piness to be got out of one’s own life and a great deal to be 
imparted by us to others if we only set the right way to work. 

With some the inclination to grumble seems to be 
inherited, derived with other doubtful blessings from then- 
ancestors. They take to it naturally, and have a passion 
for it, as others devote themselves to wisdom, or art, or 
money-making. Whatever wind may blow, they are dis¬ 
satisfied. Always with an ill twist they rise out of taste with 
the day, and go to bed in even worse taste with the night. 

It is a temper that runs in families sometimes, father, 
mother, and children being all of the same sort, the father 
perhaps grumbling at the daughters, the daughters at the 
father, the boys at the girls, and all at the poor mother. 
A nice household, truly, to be connected with! 


In other cases people, and especially young people, are 
grumblers because unkind fortune has thrown them amongst 
those of that description, and, without intending it or 
realising either what they are about, they have taken on 
the colour of their surroundings, as is natural for young 
folk to do. And in this lies a splendid opportunity for 
those who are grown-up—the opportunity of setting an 
example of contentment, whereby the world may be rendered 
hopeful and happy to a degree that it is not at present. 

Health also has much to do with grumbling. From good 
health comes cheerfulness and from cheerfulness good 
health, and where both are present the word “ grumble ” is 
not even understood. She who has not health has nothing 
with which to battle against depressing influences and 
soon falls a victim to her own peevish inclinations. If 
then, girls, you want to take calm and correct views, to 
have an unruffled temper and a happy spirit, be careful of 
your health. A great deal lies in your own power, as has 
been shown over and over again in the medical articles 
that have appeared in these pages. Some of our ailments 
being beyond our control, their results must no doubt be 
submitted to with patience, but it is a very different story 
with sulks and stupidity and a tendency to grumbling when 
these arise from errors that could be avoided by the 
exercise of common-sense. 

Suppose we are not grumblers either by inheritance, or 
through our having caught the infection, or by reason of 
disordered health, but just want to be a trifle discontented 
by way of experiment, it is not difficult to fall on a some¬ 
thing with which to make a start. 

We may begin with this promising subject, that we are 
not what we should like to be—an admirable basis for a 
good grumble. And if what you want to be is unattainable, 
it is better still; you are sure then of a long-lasting subject. 

It may be suggested that desire to be something* different 
should be a spur to make us exert ourselves, but that 
would spoil all the grumbling. The sure way is to sit 
discontented and do nothing but complain. 

A famous poet once said— 

<( Vain man ! what would’st thou be ? 

Be thyself, covet no higher gift,” 

but it is to be remarked he said “ man,” and a girl may 
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set up for being of a different colour. Perhaps he did not 
know much about girls, and especially about those who 
don’t want to be themselves at all. 

Or we may grumble because things do not happen just 
right—in other words, what we imagine would be just right. 
When troubles of various sizes crowd upon us and we seem 
the sport of circumstances, our spirits ebb away to nothing 
and we think we have a fair excuse for peevishness. 

Some people may be of a contrary opinion and quote an 
old author to this effect, “ Be thou satisfied. It is recorded 
of the hares that with a general consent they went to 
drown themselves out of a feeling of their misery ; but 
when they saw a company of frogs "more fearful than they 
were, they began to take comfort and courage again. 
Compare thine estate with others.” 

Grumblers will say this is all very well for those whom 
the cap fits, but not for them. Their crosses, trials, 
humiliations, and other topics of discontent are never the 
fruit of their own faults—oh, never! That they should 
themselves tiy to provide the remedy is not to be thought of. 

People don’t do as we would have them do, and here is 
an equally fine subject. It is an everyday experience that 
comes to ruffle the feathers of most of us, and especially of 
those who think the world will never be right till they hold 
the reins of authority and all others are only their humble 
and obedient servants. 

But worse than not doing as we do is not thinking as we 
think. When people fall into this grievous error, it is 
likely enough they feel as dissatisfied with us as we do with 
them, but to the grumbler that is of small consequence. 
No one can succeed in the grumbling line who is tolerant 
of the views of others or has attached herself to the philo¬ 
sophy of “ so many men so many minds.” To hold that 
there can be many ways of looking at things strikes her as 
an absurd mental attitude. 

We sometimes, too, see a girl in a discontented mood 
because she does not get all the compliments she expects. 
The incense of flattery is what she looks for, and when it is 
not forthcoming she is put out. No wonder ! Perhaps she 
is sitting beside someone fishing for compliments, and 
thinking, “What a charming young person I am; she [or 
he] will surely say something nice.” But all the time she 
[or he] is thinking nothing but, “ What a little silly have I 
here! ” 

But we need hardly enumerate any more of the subjects 
which may be taken advantage of to convert girls who 
would otherwise be good-humoured into grumblers. Every¬ 
one who keeps her eyes open knows that we have by no 
means exhausted the list. 

Speaking seriously, a girl who is a grumbler has a fool 
in her sleeve if anybody has. One thing about her is 
certain—she is not popular. A few minutes of her com¬ 
pany are enough, and as for living with her, may we all be 
preserved from that necessity. We want sympathy, she 
gives us querulousness ; we want our life to have brightness 
and innocent fun in it, and she gives us instead gloomy 
views and discontented criticism. 

Associating with her we are in danger of becoming like 
hor, and even if we escape that fate we are sure to be made 
unhappy. She makes a brief call upon us, and what with 
her school “stupid,” health “doubtful,” father “sulky,” 
mother “sour,” and weather “horrid,” when she goes 
away we can’t sleep for thinking of it. 

Like to like. Grumblers should be made to mix only 
with grumblers, and then they would encourage each other. 

If their own sort do not help them, no other will. 

Cheerful people, on the contrary, get a lift from every¬ 
body, and they deserve it, for they repay friendliness by 
scattering sunshine. Their genial temper does not stand 
in their way but helps them on, and if there is anything 
going, as a rule they get it. Who would not rather be of 
assistance to them than aid the grumblers ? The very 
sight of a grumbling girl often is enough, for thoughts tell 
on looks, and discontented girls sometimes appear so down 
in the mouth one would think they had been out in heavy 
rain ever since they were born. 

It is surprising grumblers do not see how they stand in 
their own light, and that the best of everything belongs to 
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those who take happy views of life and treat occasional 
visits from adverse fortune good-humouredly. 

These are the wise folk, and as such have been recog¬ 
nised in the proverbial lore of every nation under heaven. 
In such sayings, for example, as “ Content is happiness,” 
“Content is a kingdom,” “Content is the philosopher’s 
stone that turns all it touches into gold,” and the still more 
emphatic declaration that “ He who is not satisfied with his 
condition is a great donkey.” 

We said just now that grumbling showed itself in the 
features and nothing could be more true. A girl with a 
soured and snarling mind is sure in the long run to have an 
unattractive face. The curl of the lip, the glance of the 
eye, the wrinkles that are there where they should not be, 
all tell the story of what she is. She looks lean and hungry 
too, which is easily accounted for, grumbling being, as 
they say, food of little nourishment. 

Most of all, perhaps, we are warned by her voice. The 
angels, according to an old mystic writer, recognise our 
dispositions by our voices, and correct inferences from the 
fretting tones of grumblers are easily drawn even by people 
who are not as clever as angels. The fact is, girls, 
looking well, speaking well, and thinking well, are all of 
a piece. 

A good anti-grumbling maxiip is to take things as they 
come, and a still better is to indulge in no extravagant 
expectations. We are sure then to retain a calm and 
peaceful mind and to have no disappointments except it 
may be little ones. Anthony Trollope, the famous novelist, 
once wrote that this is “ a world in which, according to my 
view of it, there can be no joy.” Perhaps he uttered this 
grumble because he had eaten something indigestible for 
breakfast, but if not, it was because he had originally 
pitched his notions too high and found after a time that 
there was less common-sense, less honesty, less gratitude, 
less happiness, and less kindly feeling than he had 
calculated on. To people of moderate views, however, it 
is a very good sort of a world, one to call forth a great deal 
more thankfulness than grumbling. 

Discontent often indulged in becomes a habit, and you 
can equally well form the contrary habit—that of cheerful 
philosophy, even though you may not cany the philosophy 
as far as the girl did, who, when unfortunately she became 
stone-deaf, said it was no great matter, because so few 
people uttered anything worth listening to. 

I he modern poet who wrote the foliowing was a wise foe 
to the grumbling tendency, and in a spare hour we might 
do worse than commit his lines to memory and so add them 
to our useful intellectual baggage :— 

When trouble comes, don’t let despair 
Add to the burden you must bear, 

But keep up heart and smiling say— 

“The darkest cloud must pass away.” 

Don’t say, “Why is it?” with a frown, 

And go with heart and head bowed down, 

But lift them both, and let your eyes 
Behold the sunshine in the skies. 

Don’t sit and brood o’er things gone wrong, 

But sing a hopeful, helpful song, 

Or think of something light and gay, 

And thus drive all your cares away. 

Keep fully occupied, too, that grumbling may find us with 
not a minute to spare. The weary, bored and discontented 
people are really those with too little to do, so be always 
busy. “If you don’t want grumbling thoughts to come,” says 
an original character, “ you must keep ’em away as I keep 
the weeds out o’ my bit o’ garden. I fill the beds so full o’ 
flowers there isn’t any room for weeds.” 

But the best of rules for the prevention of grumbling is 
this. Cherish a firm belief that nothing happens except by 
the will of an all-wise Providence. Follow that rule and 
things we do not like will assume at once a new aspect, life 
will grow cheerful and easy, and there will be no need for 
articles calling for a little less grumbling, because 
melancholy faces will then be banislied quite, and dis¬ 
contented words be no longer heard. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

AlMEE. —Your storv shows that you have no sense of proportion. You 
begin by a detailed conversation which leads to nothing in particular, 
then suddenly hop over three years. The entire worth of a character- 
sketch, such as you are attempting, lies in the gradual delineation of 
character, and the development of beliefs. It is an extremely difficult 
task, not to be compassed successfully by a novice in fiction. But 
there is no reason why you should not try simpler work. Read and 
study as much as you can, and avoid colloquial expressions such as 
“ or Mrs. Wall either, for the matter of that.” 

Member of. P.C.—You may consult J. B. Mayor’s Chapters on English 
Metre , issued at 7s. 6d. by the Cambridge Press. But the best way is 
to train your ear by reading good poetry. You must not use such 
forced inversions as— 

“ Thinks he an entrance in 
Will find at last.” 

Your lines are often halting, and your rhymes incorrect, e.g., “ meek ” 
and “ greet.” “ The Waning of the Year” is the best of the poems. 
In the first three lines of “ Besieged ” there seems a difficulty in find¬ 
ing the nominative to the verb “ tries,” unless it is “ father of sin,” 
which then requires “ the ” before it. 

C. B. P.—If you cannot attend any classes for the grammatical study of 
French, we recommend you to apply to : The University Correspond¬ 
ence College, 32, Red Dion Square, London, W.C. ; Ring’s College, 
London (Ladies’ Department); the University Examination Postal 
Institution, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.; or, the 
St. George’s Correspondence Classes (Miss S. E. Murray), 5 > Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. You will also observe in this column from, time to 
time the address of ladies who offer instruction by post, e.g., Miss 
Nicholls, 1, Russell Terrace, Leamington, or R. G. 3 ?., Fairview, Four 
Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 

M. M. A.—Many thanks for your song. The second inversion should 
not be approached by the inversion of another chord (see last page). 
We should not be able to use the lines, although we thank you for 
your offer. Both words and music, if not strikingly original, are 
pretty, and we wish you all success. 

Lizzie’Marshall.— You can:hardly expect, dear child, at. the age of 
twelve to write well upon the .sad subject you have chosen. In the 
latter half of the third verse your metre quite changes. You can easily 
hear that' these lines are not of the same cadence— 

“ Her gladsome smile has passed away.” 

“ The firelight flickers on an empty chair.” 

Yet in the metre you have selected the length of all the lines should 
be the same. It is important in writing to comply with the laws of 
form. 

“ HEAVENLY Twins.” —We cannot tell you of a play “ for three girls 
and one boy,” but you can obtain a descriptive catalogue of plays by 
writing; with particulars, to French, Strand, W.C. Books that we 
have recommended in this column are The Witches' Curse and Other 
Plays by Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy (Miss Alcott, juvenile); Fairy 
Tale Plays and Hozu to Act Them , by Mrs. Hugh Bell (Longmans); 
Twenty Minutes , by Harriett L. Childe-Pemberton. 

“Anxious Fifteen” (Malabar).—The specimen of drawing you 
enclose is exceedingly well done. You evidently have natural taste 
and ability, and we should advise you to persevere, copying not only 
from the flat, but from anything you see. Cannot you have some 
lessons ? You would make rapid progress under a teacher. 

SCOTCH Y W. —The metre of your poem “ To A. J. G.” is very eccen¬ 
tric ; it keeps changing according to no rules of form. You begin 
correctly, both with regard to cadence and rhyme, so far as the first 
four lines are concerned; then you have four shorter lines without a 
rhyme , among them. “Fricndie” is not an expression we admire. 
But we receive for criticism compositions far worse than yours. 

G. M. B.—Inquire at the nearest postal telegraph office for a pamphlet 
containing all particulars respecting the examination you wish to take. 


MEDICAL. 

SORROWFUL.—We make a point of dealing with nil questions upon 
tuberculosis as fully as possible, for it is by far the worst of all the 
physical evils of man, and in order that we may be able to stamp it 
out it is essential that the general public should know something of 
the true nature of this plague. And it is no easy matter to make the 
public clearly understand even the broadest general principles in 
connection with the subject, for the public mind is still totally 
enveloped in the old and weird superstitions which until but a few 
years ago had completely paralysed all progress in medicine. There 
is one cause, and only one cause, of tuberculosis, and that cause is 
inoculation of the body with the tubercle bacillus of Koch. This is no 
theory, it is a fact; and the man who says that he does not believe it 
—be he the president of the most learned society in Europe or a 
crossing sweeper—cither does not believe it because he has not studied 
the subject or from mere perversity in trying to differ from everybody 
else! It is a fact, absolutely and incontestably proved by experiment 
—as clearly proved as any fact can be proved. So clear, indeed, is 
the proof, that the storm of indignation with which nearly the 
whole world of medicine greeted the discovery of Koch was utterly 
crushed in a few weeks! It is true that until lately there was a fair 
number of eminent English physicians who denied the action of 
Koch’s bacillus, but not one of these who was in a position to dare to 
controvert the work of Koch has not at length bowed before the oyer- 
whelming proof of the causation of tuberculosis by the tubercle 
bacillus. And this is the only fact that we know in connection with 
the subject—probably it is the only fact to be known about the’ causes 
of tuberculosis. But by English physicians other either possible or 
imaginary causal factors are admitted. There is heredity, for instance. 
Not many years ago tuberculosis was looked upon as a heredity 
disease; nowadays, although many believe that there is some here¬ 
ditary tendency to tuberculosis, there is practically no one who 
believes it to .be transmitted by heredity. There are other factors 
which'are, or have been, held to be important causes of tuberculosis- 
narrowness of the chest, underfeeding, etc., and, of course, excessive 
meat-eating and exposure stand in this list. But they are all un¬ 
proven, and with regard to the last two, there is reason to believe that 
they are far more active in the prevention than in the causation of 
tuberculosis. 

IVA.—We published an article dealing with the treatment of freckles a 
short time ago. . 

ST. JOHN.—The soap you mention is one of the best in the market. 
We have lately published an article on the subject of acne and black¬ 
heads. For your throat, paint the tonsils and back of the throat every 
morning with a solution of alum in water—ten grains of alum to each 
ounce of water. Lozenges of menthol are often useful for relaxed 
throats. 

LjELIA.—B oth the pills and the plasters are worthless. You are very 
foolish in wasting your money on such rubbish ; what you seek you 
will not find in nostrums, but in careful dieting. 

Anxious One.— Apply the peroxide of hydrogen with a camel’s-hair 
brush or with a small piece of sponge. Use it sparingly twice a day. 
We have not seen any ill effects from its use, but it frequently fails to 
do any good. 

REALITY.—You had far better have your back examined by a surgeon. 

JANET.—Your figure will probably improve as you grow older—you 
are not a woman yet. Gentle gymnastics do improve the figure to a’ 
slight extent, but the severer forms of gymnastic exercises ruin the 
figure as well as the health. Wc do not believe that bicycling im¬ 
proves the figure, but rather that it does the reverse. The tablets you 
mention are worthless. 

PAIN.—By far the most probable explanation of your symptoms is that 
the refraction of your eyes is not right. Very slight errors of refrac¬ 
tion may cause severe headaches on the slightest provocation, 
although the error may be so slight that it does not apparently 
interfere with sight. Such headaches are at once relieved by wearing 
suitable spectacles. 

















A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 
CHAPTER XI. 

The remaining hours of that day were the most painful 
which Maud had ever known. The sisters returned to 
find the household in a state of wild excitement, for 



IT WAS MAUD WHO WAS PLAYING DOCTOR, AND BUXOM NAN WHO LAY PRONE UPON THE BED.” 
All rights reserved .] 


such secrets seemed to leak out in the air, so that the 
very servants suspected the truth, and walked about the 
house with curious smiles. The housemaid confided to 
the cook that the missis had come in from the garden 
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The Girl's Own Paper* 


all of a tremble ; had replied, “Yes! No! Certainly! 
when asked for instructions, and had then sent Miss 
Lilias to see Mr. Talbot in the drawing-room all by her 
very own self. What did that mean, she would like to 
know ? And cook shook her head and said it wasn’t 
for nothing she had fallen up the cellar stairs the week 
before, and a very good thing too, if one of them did 
go off! When there were six of them waiting lor their 
turns, the elders did ought to hurry up and make room. 
Mary, the waitress, shed tears over her silver in the 
pantry, because there was a look about the back ol Mr. 
Talbot’s head that reminded her of her young man who 
had gone abroad to prepare a home, and all three 
flattened their noses against the window when Ned 
departed in the hope of witnessing a tender and 
affecting farewell. They were disappointed, however, 
for Lilias did not leave the drawing-room, and only 
Mrs. Rendell accompanied the young man to the door. 
She had her bonnet on, and followed him slowly down 
the road, for ordinary duties must be attended to even 
on the exciting occasion of the first engagement in the 
family, and on this particular morning there happened 
to be a committee meeting at the vicarage, which she 
felt bound to attend. 

When Maud returned, therefore, only her sisters were 
at home to receive her, and she had barely entered the 
house before Agatha rushed forward, flushed and 
beaming, and drew her forcibly into the drawing-room. 

“Maud, Maud, such news! Such excitement! 
Have you heard ? Did Nan tell you ? Isn’t it lovely ? 
The first engagement. Oh, how I have longed to have 
a wedding in the family, and now it’s really coming off! 
It’s too good to be true ! Ned Talbot, too ! Such a 
scrumptious brother! I always hoped he’d ask one of 
us, but I thought it was you. Funny, wasn’t it ? I said 
to Chrissie-” 

“It was very bold and interfering of you to say 
anything of the sort, then ; what business, have you 
meddling with other people’s love affairs ? interrupted 
Elsie sharply, and Maud glanced at her, and turned 
away quickly to avoid a look of sympathetic under¬ 
standing. Elsie was old beyond her years, and had 
been quick to understand the true position of affairs, 
but Maud hardly knew which was more painful— 
Agatha’s tactless speeches, or the other’s undisguised 
commiseration. It was a relief to turn to Lilias and 
meet her lovely eyes, guilelessly free from any feeling 
but her own happiness. Lilias had little natural insight 
and was, besides, so wrapped up in her own interests 
that she was as blind as a bat to what was passing 
around. She came forward smiling and blushing, and 
Maud kissed her, as was expected, and murmured words 
of congratulation, feeling meantime that this, very 
unconsciousness would be her greatest assistance in the 
difficult time to come. 

“ I’ve heard all about it, Lilias. I hope you will be 
very happy. It is really all settled, and you are 
engaged ? ” 

“ Yes—no ! Not formally, I mean. Mother won t 
consent to anything definite until she has consulted 
with father, but, of course, we ”—Lilias dimpled and 
smiled seraphically over the unaccustomed word “we 
feel that it is settled. We are quite sure of ourselves, 
at least.” 

“Then I’d get married as soon as you could if I were 
you, in case you changed,” said Agatha darkly. “ You 
do change most awfully, Lilias, you know. When you 
bought your last hat you said it was a ‘ simple love,’ and 
the next month you pulled it all to pieces. And you 
used to adore Fanny Newby, and now you go out of the 


side door when you see her coming. Get married in 
summer and have a rose wedding, and we’ll all be 
bridesmaids. I pine to be a bridesmaid, with every¬ 
thing new from head to foot, and no nasty old clothes 
to wear out. That’s the worst of being number five ! 

1 never have everything new at once. There’s always a 
hat, or a jacket, or a blouse that has to be finished off. 
Let’s sit down and talk about it now ! There’s half-an- 
hour before lunch, and it’s impossible to do any work. 
Maud, sit down and take off your hat, and let’s be 
comfy ! ” 

“No, she can’t. I want her! I don’t care who is 
going to be married ; I’m ill, and I want Maud to nurse 
me. My head is smashing. I believe it’s sunstroke, 
for I sat out yesterday without a hat. I shall go crazy 
in a moment if somebody doesn’t do something! ” cried 
Nan loudly ; and her sisters stared in dismay at her 
flushed, heated face. It was so evident that she was in 
pain that even Agatha submitted to a postponement of 
the longed-for “talk,” and the conclave broke up for 
the time being, the sisters separating to go off in 
various directions; Lilias to be petted and cross- 
questioned by the two schoolgirls ; Elsie to indite a 
melancholy entry in her diary, beginning, “Yet another 
example of the strange intermingling of joy and pain ” ; 
and Maud to lead Nan to her own room, and devote 
herself to the work of nursing, at which she was so 
clever. Perhaps Nan’s head was really aching, perhaps 
the morning’s excitement had brought on an attack of 
neuralgia, but whatever her ailment she certainly made 
the worst of it, groaning and rolling her eyes to the 
ceiling as one in mortal agony, for she was wise enough 
to realise that nothing would take Maud so much out of 
herself as the necessity of waiting upon another. 

When Mrs. Rendell entered the room and recognised 
the odours of eau-de-Cologne, menthol and sal volatile, 
her first thought was of poor broken-hearted Maud, but, 
behold ! it was Maud who was playing doctor, and 
buxom Nan who lay prone upon the bed. 

A few inquiries and expressions of sympathy were 
spoken, and then a gesture bade Maud follow into 
another room. She went, shrinking from the ordeal, 
yet longing to have it over, and for a few minutes 
mother and daughter gazed at one another in silence. 
The girl’s face was grave and set, but self-composed in 
comparison with that of Mrs. Rendell which was 
quivering with distress. 

“My dear child! What can I say to you? I can 
never forgive myself for my part in this disappointment. 

I should not have spoken as I did the other day, but I 
thought at the time that it was the right thing to do, 
and I had no doubts on the subject. What can 1 do to 
help you, dear, through this difficult time ? ” 

“ Speak as little as possible about it, mother, please,” 
said Maud softly. She pressed her lips together, 
wincing with pain, and Mrs. Rendell’s eyes flashed a 
look of approval in reply. 

Of Spartan bravery herself, it delighted her to see her 
daughter bracing herself up to bear her trouble without 
useless outcry and repining. 

“I quite agree, darling,” she said warmly. “After 
to-day we will never mention the subject, but there are 
one or two things which must be said first. I o begin 
with, Ned has no suspicion of our mistake. I took care 
of that; and it may help you to know that, after all, we 
were not so very far from the truth. He spoke quite 
openly, and it seems that for the first two or three years 
you were the attraction ! Fie said he had been sincerely 
attached to you, but that he saw you regarded him 
simply as a friend. Then Lilias came home with her 
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more demonstrative ways, he turned to her, and now-” 

She stopped with a little eloquent gesture, while Maud 
gave a groan of pain. 

“ Oh, mother, that is hard—to think that it came so 
near, and that I spoiled my life by my own mistake. I 
suppose my very anxiety not to show how much I cared 
made me seem stiff and constrained, but I never meant 
him to take it in that way. It makes it worse than 
ever, and yet I’m glad too. It’s a comfort to feel it 
was not all imagination.” 

“ I thought you would feel it so; that is why I told 
you, but you must not talk of your life being spoiled, 
dear. These are early days, and I hope there are many, 
many blessings which still remain open to you. It is a 
great mistake to think that marriage is the only gate to 
happiness. A single woman may have a most full and 
useful life.” 

“Yes, mother!” assented Maud dutifully. Poor 
Maud! and her heart died down within her as she 
spoke, and her thoughts flew away to old Mary Robins 
in her lodging, and Miss Evans in her stuffy little 
cottage, and she wondered if it were really,, really 
possible that she—Maud Rendell—could ever grow like 
them, and feel satisfied with the duties and pleasures 
which constituted their lives ! “ Full and useful! ” It 

sounded estimable enough, but her young heart hungered 
for happiness also, and at the moment that seemed 
lost for ever. The downcast face was so pitiful that the 
tears came into Mrs. Rendell’s eyes as she watched it. 

‘‘Don’t think of the future, dear,” she said fondly. 
“Take each day as it comes, and try to bear it bravely, 
and I’ll help you in every way I can. Ned will come 
down pretty often, for I must consider Lilias as well as 
you, and we cannot consent to have a formal engage¬ 
ment until they know each other more intimately than 
at present; but it will not be so hard as you expect. 
You must be at home sometimes, for the last thing we 
want to do is to arouse suspicion, but I will arrange 
that you have as many changes as possible, and in any 
one way that I can help I am at your service, dear, if 
you will only let me know ! ” 

“ Thank you, mother,” said Maud again, and made a 
little involuntary movement towards the door, where¬ 
upon Mrs. Rendell dismissed her after a lingering 
embrace. She saw that it was misery to the girl to 
discuss her disappointment, and realised that it would 
be the truest kindness to allow the subject to drop. It 
was only natural that Maud should find it easier to talk 
to a friend of her own age, and Nan would be able to 
help more than anyone else in these first painful days. 
Later on her own turn would come, and all day long the 
mother’s mind was busy weaving plans by which Maud 
could be shielded from suffering, and her life made 
bright and interesting during the months ahead. 

Lessons came off badly that afternoon, for the girls 
were too much absorbed in the excitement of' the 
prospective wedding to be able to fix their attention on 
the problems of arithmetic and geography. When the 
great problem of the hour was to decide the number of 
bridesmaids, and wnat kind of frocks they should wear, 
how could they be expected to feel any interest in 
discovering how many yards of paper it would take to 
cover the walls of a problematical chamber, or in 
describing the eccentricities of the Gulf Stream ? Miss 
Roberts realised the impossibility of the situation, and 
shortened the hours in considerate fashion, and no 
sooner had she taken her departure than the three girls 
rushed, to the porch room, surrounded Lilias in a 
whirlwind of excitement, and dragged her to a chair in 
their midst. 


“At last we can talk! Such a pity Nan is ill, and 
won’t let Maud leave the room, but we can have it all 
over again with them to-morrow. Talk! I feel as if I 
could talk for ever ! Oh, Lilias, how do you feel ? If 
I were engaged I don’t know what would happen to me ! 
I should go stark, staring mad with excitement.” 

“ How nice for him ! You would have another person 
to consider then, remember,” said Lilias prettily. “ I am 
not at all inclined to go mad, though I am certainly 
very much excited. It is difficult to describe my 
feelings. I can’t realise it yet, and feel all-” 

“Jumbled up!” suggested Agatha sympathetically. 
“ 01 course you do. I should myself. Oh, Lil, do 
have them in yellow! I’ve been thinking about it all 
the afternoon, and I think yellow would be swe-et! With 
bouquets of daffodils! Very few people have yellow, 
and it would be so uncommon, and make us look much 
paler too. I shall have a face like a beetroot with 
excitement; I know I shall.” 

“I daresay! And how should I look, I’d like to 
know?” queried Christabel loftily. “Sea green, my 
dear. I’m sallow enough as it is, but imagine my 
appearance in a yellow dress! I should present a 
shocking spectacle ! Nothing is so nice as pink ; it 
suits everyone, and. is so bright and pretty. Pink silk 
dresses, with Leghorn hats.” 

Elsie grimaced in disapproving fashion. 

“ So commonplace ! Everyone has pink. We must 
have something altogether unique and striking. No 
use deciding now, for we will change our minds a dozen 
times before the time arrives. When are you to be 
married, Lilias ? What is the date ? ” 

“ My dear, I’ve no notion ! I am not even properly 
engaged yet, so how could we begin talking about 
marriage ? I believe we are to be put on probation for 
some months, so it will certainly not be this year at any 
rate.” 

“ What a bore ! I’m longing to stay with you in 
your own house. It’s my idea of happiness to go and 
stay with you girls when you are married. You will ask 
us all in turns, won’t you? I’d like to come with 
Chrissie, and then if you and Ned get too affectionate, 
we can amuse ourselves in another room. It will be 
lovely having no grown-up person in the house. Oh, 
well, of course, you are grown-up if it comes to that, 
but only young grown-up, and that makes all the 
difference. You won’t make us do things because they 
are ‘ good for us,’ send us a walk when we don’t feel 
inclined, for instance, or to bed early, or make us eat 
‘ good plain food.’ When I come to stay with you I 
should like never to go out unless I have something 
special to do, and to have tea for lunch, and nice rich 
cake, and laze about from morning till night just as I 
felt disposed.” 

“ And you’ll ask people to meet us, won’t you, Lil, 
and take us about, and give us all your old gloves and 
ribbons ? Marie Elder’s sister is engaged, and he 
won’t let her wear any gloves that are the le-ast little 
bit soiled, so Marie gets them all. I hope Ned will be 
fussy about your things, too. What shall you call your 
house ? I hope it’s a nice one. Florrie Elder is going 
to have a blue drawing-room, and Marie is working her 
a cushion of the most ex-quisite ribbon-work you ever 
did see. Florrie says she would quarrel with her 
nearest and dearest if he dared to lean against if. If 
you like I’ll ask her for the pattern, and do one for you. 
It wouldn t matter having them the same when you live 
so far apart.” 

“ What will Jim say ? Ned and he vowed that they 
would be bachelors all their lives, and live together 
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when they were old. Now he will be obliged to marry 
himself in revenge. How I shall detest the girl! She 
won’t be half nice enough for him, and he will like her 
better than us, and that will be horribly exasperating. 

I don’t envy her when he brings her to see us, that’s 
all! Six sisters all glaring at her in a row, and saying 
to themselves, ‘ I don’t like her nose ! ’ ‘I don t like 
her eyes ! ’ ‘ What a hat! ’ ‘ However could he fall in 

love with her ? ’ And mother all icy kind, and father 
smirking behind his moustache. 1 hat s what will 
happen to you one of these days, Lilias, when you go 
north, ‘ on view,’ to Ned’s people.” 

Lilias rolled her eyes, and affected to tear her hair in 
despair. 

“ Oh, don’t! I pray you, don’t! I shall die with 
nervousness. Poor little me! His parents are reserved 
and undemonstrative, like most north-country people, 
he says, but are very tender-hearted at bottom. I hat 
means, I suppose, that they would be deadly stiff and 
polite all the time I was there, and begin slowly to 
unbend just as I was coming away. Frederica, the girl, 
goes in for higher education, and doesn’t care a bit 
about going about with other girls. I know they will 
be disappointed with me. Ned is so silly, and he is 

sure to tell them-” she stopped, sweetly simpering, 

and the hearers had little difficulty in guessing what it 
was that Ned would tell his people. He would say that 
his fiancee was the loveliest girl in the world ; that she 
had hair like spun gold, a complexion of^ milk and 
roses, and eyes soft and dewy as a violet. I hen Lilias 
would arrive in person, and his people would think that 
he had not said half enough. Each of the three 
hearers had a vision of Lilias advancing to meet the 
new relations with lifted eyes, and a smile that would 
melt a heart of stone by its sweetness ; each one saw in 
imagination the sudden thaw on the watching faces, 
and beheld Lilias installed forthwith as the pride and 
darling of the household. They smiled at one another 
in furtive amusement, but discreetly avoided putting 
their thoughts into words, for Lilias fished so trans¬ 
parently for compliments that it had become an 


unspoken law never on any condition to encourage her 
by giving the desired assurance. 

Agatha turned aside to hide her amusement, and, the 
next moment, gave a jump of astonishment. 

“ Keep still ! Don’t move! For your lives don’t 
look out of the window. Sit where you are, and go on 
talking. My dears, he is watching us ! The Vanburgh ! 
I distinctly saw him lean forward and stare across. He 
is in the room directly opposite, and he dodged back 
the moment I looked. Fancy his being as much 
interested in us as we are in him. How exciting ! ” 

“ We must look very ridiculous sitting here in a 
row, chattering and waving our hands as if we were 
mad. I don’t wonder he stared, but I do want to stare 
back. Let us take it in turns to peep beneath our 
eyelashes, while the others go on talking,” suggested 
Elsie; and the proposal was carried out forthwith, each 
girl watching till the coveted glimpse had been 
obtained, and informing her companions of her success 
by groans and exclamations. 

“I see him, I do! lie is staring across. He looks 
very ill. His hair is quite white. Poor old man, how 
dull he must be ! ” 

When it came to Chrissie’s turn she stared across 
with undisguised curiosity, and refused to accept her 
sisters’ reproaches when the white head was hurriedly 
withdrawn from view. 

“ I was the last! You had all had your turns, so I 
have not deprived you of anything,” she maintained. 
“ I only meant to smile at him in a kind, neighbourly 
fashion. lie will look out again in a few minutes, never 
fear ! ” 

But Mr. Vanburgh’s face appeared no more at the 
window, and it seemed as if the knowledge that he had 
been observed had been so unwelcome as to put an end 
to his scrutiny. The girls could only comfort them¬ 
selves with the remembrance that their mother had 
promised to call at the Grange during the next few 
weeks, when, no doubt, first-hand information would be 
forthcoming about its occupant. 

{To be continued .) 


VARIETIES. 


An Unlimited Supply. 


An Irish housekeeper was showing some visitors the 
family portraits in the picture gallery. 

“ That officer there in the uniform,” she said, “ was the 
great-great-grandfather of the present owner of the pro¬ 
perty. He was as brave as a lion : but one of the most 
unfortunate of men. He never fought in a battle in 
which he did not have an arm or a leg carried off.” 
Then she added proudly, “He took part in twenty-four 
engagements.” 

“She Won’t Do at All.’ 


When a former Earl of Dalhousie was Commander-in- 
Chief in India, he visited the King of Oude at Lucknow, 
and made a point of introducing Lady Dalhousie. 

The King did not understand this, and fancied the Earl 
wanted to sell her. After a time he said to his attendant— 
“That’s enough. Take her away—she won’t do at 
all! ” 


Bad Habits. —Those who have become addicted to evil 
habits-must conquer them as they can—and they must be 
conquered, or they will conquer us and destroy our peace 
and happiness. And those who have not yet yielded to bad 
habits must be on their guard lest they be unexpectedly 
assaulted and subdued. 


Girls a Hundred Years Ago. 

A Legacy to My Daughters was the title of a book by 
Dr. Gregory which w-as in use in all boarding-schools a 
hundred years ago. We quote a sentence from it by which 
girls may see what an advantage it is for them to have 
been born so late :— 

“ If you happen,” says Dr. Gregory, “ to have any learn¬ 
ing, keep it a profound secret, especially from men, who 
look with a jealous malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and a cultivated understanding.” 

Unhappy Marriages. —An old divine of wide experi¬ 
ence says he has seen innumerable instances of happy 
wedded life, the happiness increasing with advancing 
years; but he has seen too many instances of misery. 
Temper and intemperance are the chief causes. “Mar¬ 
riage, too,” he adds, “ often takes place where the parties 
have little knowledge of one another, also when the face or 
the fortune or the connection is more thought of than good 
principles and gentle ways, and sometimes, alas, where 
love is not only a-wanting, but is given to another.” 

It is Good to be Charitable. —When one is not rich 
enough to devote much money to good works; one must 
take pains to discover how to . do the most good with a 
small sum. 







GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART V. 

June 21, 1836:—A letter from mama, through Mrs. Poole, 
tells me that Bessie has been confined during a fortnight with 
influenza, which appears raging in London, as indeed it has 
been everywhere. It is most unfortunate, but dear B. says 
it is doubtless all for the best. This has put an end to all 
present employment—I should say had, as she, when they 
wrote, was just recovered. Ma had seen Mrs. Poole, and 
was much pleased with her. Mrs. P. and some of the 
family come here next week, and we shall be able to talk 
them over. I had a letter from my Uncle James, stating 
many strange events. He is, I have not a doubt, going to 
marry Miss Aplin, and promises to tell me more about her 
and himself in his next letter. He likewise tells me that 
Mr. Davis is about to be married to some lady, rich and 
accomplished. I hope he will be happy, and find, with those 
riches he has so long sought f~ 
the person to make him happy, 
am, indeed, truly thankful that my 
prayers were answered; and a full 
explanation took place between us 
ere I left Dorsetshire, for had such 
information come upon me, with the 
feelings I then indulged, it would 
truly have been a thunderbolt. I 
am, in a degree, deceived in the 
opinion I formed in him, and am 
convinced that he is selfish to a 
great degree. I would not call him 
deceitful. No, ’tis too hard a name, 
as he may have never meant in 
reality to gain my affections, though 
he must have seen the degree of 
influence he had gained. I must 
not think of it however, but let it 
fall into the deep waters of oblivion, 
as some dream of past life, mixed 
with calm and disturbed sleep. I 
only again hope that he may be 
happy, and thank the Almighty for 
my not feeling more strongly than I 
do on the subject. 

I have heard from Bessey and 
mama. The former has had many 
adventures. She was quite re¬ 
covered, and said Sir G. Smart 
would not or could not bring her out this season, as 
there is so much musical talent to compete with. Ma 'and 
Sapio both went to him about her, and he expressed 
great admiration at her voice, and said great things 
about her. She had had an offer to sing at a private 
concert, but had not asked Sir G. She talks of returning 
to Canon Frome till November, but will not go there till 
August. The Graves kinder than ever. Mr. C. Graves 
confessed himself in love with her. John Morely at 
London visited her, made her another regular offer, and 
declared himself desperately in love. She refused him, 
stating her opinion of their family in general; he was just 
as ever. They had been seeing sights, and seemed very gay. 

Aug. 2.—How true it is “that hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,” and I am most decidedly experiencing it at 
this moment, so sick and sad do I feel. During the last 
three days, four I should say, have we been expecting 
Bessey, and she does not come. Three different nights 
have we been to the coach for her, and it has rolled by us, 
heedless of me and my wishes. I do begin to get uneasy. 
No letter, no news to account for this delay. I conjure up 


all manner of evils, but cannot form any distinct one. 
Procrastination is rather her fault, and she may have put 
off something or other till the present moment. However, 
I must learn to bear disappointments, especially the small 
sorrows of life, without repining, only I fancy I would rather 
bear a great deal than this constant anxiety. I can hardly 
tell how I have felt these last two nights when the coach 
drew near. A beating at the heart, with a feeling that 
she would not come, and then when the certainty came, a 
trembling, and sick feeling indescribable. The coach, as 
if to raise my hopes, slackened its pace as it approached, 
and took a longer round than common as it turned the 
corner, as if to stop. The people here are very consola¬ 
tory. Good little Mrs. Stokes sympathised greatly with 
me, and said I bore it very well. I will not give utterance 
to my fears, but I only trust dear ma is well, and no 
illness on any side has done the deed. 

Aug. 9.—When I wrote last, it 
was a week ago, and I was expect¬ 
ing I know not what. I have been 
terribly disappointed, for after all 
Bess went straight to Canon Frome, 
and I got a letter from her to tell 
me so. Mr. Hopton wrote to her 
and told her she could come here 
■when Mrs. Hardy returned from 
Homend. Mrs. Hardy goes the 
twelfth, and will stay a week, but 
I much fear Bessey will not come 
with her, so do not allow myself to 
hope. My disappointment was, in¬ 
deed, a trial of patience. One cer¬ 
tainly gets hardened, or accustomed, 
or something 01 other, to affairs of 
the kind, for I bore it much better 
than I should have done some time 
ago. Increase of years, I suppose, 
gives increase of power to support 
them, or custom accustoms. Mama 
went to my uncle James, so I hope 
at least, as I have heard from neither 
of them since their arrivals at the 
places of their destination. Mama 
arrived at Mules just a day after 
B. set off for Canon Frome. They 
left all their London friends, I 
imagine, in great grief. Mr. F. 
Graves was taken ill, and not able to accompany her on 
her journey. Poor Mrs. Baynton looked very disappointed 
when she heard that B. was not coming, as I promised her 
a song, to which she was looking forward with great 
pleasure. How I hope she will yet come ! I have nothing 
to write of myself, except that my legs are itching unbear¬ 
ably from these plaguing heat bumps, and I was almost 
inclined to wish there were no harvest, if they were pro¬ 
duced by its arrival. What am I saying? Am not I 
become authoress with a vengeance ? Am I not writing 
a story, and getting on swimmingly with my play ? To be 
sure I am. 

Oct. 23.—After the Miss Longdons left, the two Mr. Jones 
replaced them, one of whom stayed a week, and amused me 
greatly. He is an old gentleman of fifty-five (young he thinks), 
a widower, with two children, a very worthy man, though 
terribly self-opinionated, vain, and occasionally ridiculous. 
Very rich, having three thousand a year, and very good- 
tempered, when, to use a vulgar but apt simile, all the 
water runs in his own ditch. He paid me prodigious atten¬ 
tion, and I verily feared he was going to make a fool of 
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himself and pop the question, but he did not. He talked 
of me constantly, praised everything I did, said I drew 
exquisitely, play beautifully, had a voice like some famous 
singer named Grassini, and as to my poetry, which Mr. 
Hardy showed him, he was enchanted. Read every word 
through, said it evidenced great genius, great feeling, and 
great I know not what; so altogether I found myself 
changed from a very commonplace sort of person to the 
height of perfection. He hoped I should go and see him 
if ever I went to London, and was really very kind in spite 
of his attentions and agreeables ; but a conceited man is 
not pleasant, especially at fifty-five. 

Sept. 8.—Bessey’s concert is going on delightfully, and 
she has every prospect of success, if distinguished patronage 
does any good. Their dinner-party, at Canon Frome, took 
place, and was very grand. Lady Emily promised her 
patronage, and a short time after invited her to dine at 
Stoke Park, with Mr., Mrs., and Miss Plopton, where she 
was most kindly received. She has been there again to 
sing to some of Lady E.’s titled friends, and has twenty or 
thirty of the nobility of the county down as patrons to her 
concert. She went to the Worcester festival, and has been 
taken great notice of. 

Nov. 20. —Bessie’s concert over a week ago, and I have 
not written a word about it, in these my family annals. 
Graceless sister that I am! To begin circumstantially, on 
the famous ioth, Mr. and Mrs. D., Mr. J. and Robert 
Hardy, with Mrs. Grace and myself sallied forth to go to 
the concert, all but the two latter having been treated by 
Captain Hardy. Torrents of rain part of the way there, 
which did not serve to cheer my spirits, rather depressed 
with the knowledge that B. had been ill in bed for a week. 
However, we got to Hereford about two o’clock, and imme¬ 
diately proceeded to Mr. Hopton’s lodgings, where, in a 
few minutes, came Bessie, with Sapio and Machin, in a 
fly. She looked pretty well, but had only got out of bed 
the day before. I spent the afternoon with her, which 
was partly occupied by rehearsing and dressing, though we 
managed to have a little chat. I dressed her, and I never 
saw her look so well. A book-muslin, with a fall of bland, 
and ruffles, and gold band, with her wreath of white con- 
volvolus and gold leaves. She was most interesting. At 
going to the rooms we met the Hopton party, who joined 
ours, and the children sat by us, but they had a large 
party from Canon Frome, of twenty-five, there being every 
one of the Miss Hoptons, Mr., Mrs., and Captain H. She 
had an immense deal to do, singing two glees, two Italian 
and one English duet—“Herz, mein Herz,” “ Oh, had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” “ Euridice,” and “My heart’s,” etc. She 
showed a little cold, but her voice was very clear and 
melodious, and it went off beautifully. She was encored in 
“ Herz ” and a glee, and when all was over was thoroughly 
exhausted. She went into the corner where she had been 
sitting, and sobbed from excitement and fatigue. She 
wanted to stay in Hereford with me, but Mrs. Hopton 
steadily and properly refused, so I was obliged to hurry off 
to the carriage, and leave her with a heaving heart and 
bad headache. She was, however, well the next day, and, 
thank God, has found no ill effects from exertion. There 
were two hundred and sixty there, but not so many tickets 
sold. When everything was paid, Sapio and herself 
divided thirty pounds, the remainder of the profits, as, 
though given in her name, it was really between them. 
She had many presents sent her, and the overplus of the 
tickets she got herself. Mr. Laley sent her ten pounds for 
ten tickets, and many others gave two pounds for two 
tickets, etc., etc., which gained her an addition of fourteen 
pounds to the fifteen, making twenty-nine for herself. The 
rain was much against it, and hindered many from going 
who would otherwise have gone, for it was impossible for 
open carriages to venture out. 

Bessie’s plans are undecided, as Sir George has not 
written. Mama, too, has been a long time without writing, 
and Uncle James, in answer to a letter I wrote describing 
the concert, says she is either at Langport or in Dorset¬ 
shire, making the rounds, and he has been expecting her 
back a long time. I trust nothing bad has happened, but 
I think not, or he would have heard; she must be paying 


long visits amongst relations she has not seen for such a 
time. 

Dec. 6.—Bessie has been here, and has spent a whole 
week, but, alas ! she is gone, and her footsteps no longer 
tread our threshold. She came upon the impulse of the 
moment, to settle about obtaining the means for her going 
to town, by selling or mortgaging the house. We were 
very gay during her visit, and had three parties, which 
were made for her. Mr. and Mrs. Armitage and the Long- 
dons to dinner, and two village evening sets. All were 
equally charmed with her, and declare her a delightful girl, 
not only in voice but in manner. Mrs. Grace raves about 
her, and I think she is quite eclipsing me in her favour. 
She sang delightfully, and was very good-natured and kind 
about it, as all thought. We went down for her to sing to 
Mrs. Baynton one evening, and she was highly gratified. 

We read Patronage whilst Bessie was here, and I 
admire it much. Miss Edgeworth has spun it out a little 
too much I think, but the characters are well sustained, 
and Caroline is admirable if one could meet with such per¬ 
fection.in the human species. 

The Hoptons will be going to London in about a week 
to stay there nine months, and I hope Bessey will go up 
with them. Mr. Ryall advises selling the house, but it is 
not settled yet. I trust dear mama is getting better, and 
all will be well. Bess is much recovered, though not quite 
well, and I am afraid a London season is not the course 
for her health ; but it must be, and may God grant her 
success. 

Jan. 15, 1837, Sunday.—Another year has come on, and 
not a word have I written during the first fortnight, and 
nearly a month before, instead of fulfilling my well-formed 
resolutions of being more regular when the new year 
arrived. In what way have I improved ? Verily, by going 
backward. I wish I could clearly say I had improved in 
anything the past twelve months, but I fear my course, 
even and uninterrupted as it flows on, is little marked with 
that improvement most to be desired. My mind I feel 
enlarging in worldly wisdom and sagacity, and my earthly 
blessings continuing to increase, whilst my friends are 
kind, my heart 'is warm, my affections unchilled, my heart 
free from pain, and all life bright and in glowing colours, 
but through ail these blessings, the gifts of a good and 
merciful Creator, I am not the more grateful, pious, 
devoted to God or my Saviour than I was the year before. 
Oh, would that I could say that one more “ holy thought 
and pure desire” possessed my soul, and that that one 
was a longing after the imperishable riches of a peace 
beyond what this world can give, and which passeth all 
understanding. In the excellent sermon Mr. Hardy preached 
on New Year's day, what questions did he not advise us to 
ask ourselves, and what advice did he not give ! But I 
fear I have not profited by it, and I go on, little heeding 
what another year may bring forth, little reflecting that ere 
it closes I may be in the grave, and all the feelings of this 
world departed, sunk into the dust, with my body, and 
those good and evil things which I have done brought 
before me ; and, alas ! how much, how very much, do the 
latter outweigh the former. May the Almighty grant me 
His grace to repent, and, as I do see that my deeds are 
unworthy, may He give me His strength, through His Son, 
to increase in the knowledge and love of Him, that at the 
close of this year, should I see its close, I may have im¬ 
proved in Christian principles, in love to God, and devotion 
to His service. 

Jan. 16.—I must now go a great way back to begin my 
history since the period when I last wrote, and I know not 
how regularly to class the events, but must write them 
higgledy-piggledy. Bessey has been long in London, and 
two delightful letters have acquainted me with her doings 
there. The Hoptons, with whom she went as far as 
Oxford, are settled in town, to her great comfort, and she 
sees much of them. She has settled herself in Albany 
Street again, alone, for ma—that is to say, when I last 
heard—had not arrived. She sees no one but Anne Watson, 
and with her occasionally A. Burton, who continues his 
suit, and when she wrote had begged a final decision, by 
this time given, and I know not how; but I trust favourably 
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to his hopes, as it promises much happiness to my dear 
sister, as far as my human wisdom can penetrate. 

Jan . 17.—Mama having made her tour of Langport 
and the wilds of Dorsetshire, returned to my Uncle James, 
with an offer of marriage to plague or please her. It was 
from Mr. James Gerrard, a far off cousin of ours, and I 
scarce know what to think of it. She seems to be decided 
on marrying him, and writes a most sensible letter, stating 
the numberless advantages in her entering the wedded 
state. It would not be an advantageous match as far as 
money goes, but he is comfortably off, and maybe more so, 
and will at least give dear mama a settled home, which 
at her age is a great thing gained. He has long loved her, 
it seems, even from a girl, and will make her a devoted 
husband. I long to hear more particulars. If Bessey and 
she were both to marry I should remain sole spinster in the 
family, and must run off myself. I have completed my 
conquest of Mr. G. Palmer, I hear, having met him at the 
Park, and received great attentions. Miss G. Stokes 
declared that the day after their party he had called on 
them twice, an unheard of thing, to descant upon me. 
Told her he had met us all walking, but that Mrs. and the 
Miss Hardys had not spoken, but he did not care, for the 
prettiest face smiled upon him, and the eyes he loved best 
looked at him. He talked of nothing else all the evening, 
which they spent at Bolby tree, and a gentleman staying 
there said he had been regaled with the same during a 
drive to Ross. 

Feb. 8.—Have heard frequently from Bessie, who was 
alone her last letter, but had escaped illness and was 
enjoying herself. Mama was expected the last day she 
wrote to me, having disappointed her the day before, and I 
am now longing to hear, fearing lest she should have the 
influenza, having complained of inflammation in the eyes the 
last time she wrote to tell Bess of her coming. The latter 
had been constantly to the Hoptons, frequently to both 
iamilies of Graves, the Crosby Graves having been most 
kind to her, and the young lady of the family struck up 
quite a friendship. Sir G. S. still continues to praise her 
greatly, but nothing as to her coming out had escaped him. 
He said one day, “ You’ll do, and will be a very good 
singer of Mozart’s music, which is no slight compliment.” 
But words are worth little without deeds, and the expected 
season for English singers is now arriving. John Prankard 
is in town, and has been frequently with Bessie. He 
wrote me a very long and interesting letter, with many 
apologies and excuses for not having written before, 
acknowledging sundry messages which came to him from 
me through Eliza Ryall. I answered it by a private oppor¬ 
tunity, and Bessie’s last letter amused me much, for she 
said he had sent my epistle to her to read, with so many 
injunctions not to lose it and to take care of it, that she 
says she means to return it wrapped up in wool and silver 
paper. He is just the same as ever, and, I think, a most 
excellent young man—indeed, I know no one more so. He 
is recovered wonderfully, and hinted at returning again to 
India when he had finished his studies. I hope I shall see 
him and all my friends, and be with dear mama and 
Bessie in about two months’ time, when I trust I shall be 
able to get to London, as Mrs. Hardy fully understands 
that I am going some time in the spring, and will arrange 
her plans accordingly. 

Aftril 15. I find that I have not kept up this most 
unjournal-like book, since the commencement of the 
influenza. And, oh ! how terrible that disease was. It 
went through our house, that is to say, Mr. and Mrs. H., 
and the three servants, all had it very badly—Mrs. H. was 
the worst of them all, and we had a very distressing time 
fiom her low spirits and nervous fears. I was constantly 
with her as head nurse, and so much alarmed was she that 
she almost thought herself dying. For nearly three weeks 
the house was a scene of sickness and sorrow, but through 
the blessing of the Almighty it is now again as usual, and 
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we may thank Him in His mercy that he left our house and 
friends unvisited by the destroying angel It was a most 
fatal disease, and in all parts of Europe raging with almost 
equal violence. Whole families afflicted by <he scourge, 
and deaths in every house In London and large towns it 
was terrific, and the churchyards crowded with funerals, so 
as to render it necessary to procure other sextons and 
clergymen to bury the numbers who were laid low My 
dearest mama and sister escaped, though in London, and 
surrounded by it The weather was the principal natural 
cause given for it, and I only pray that the Great Disposer 
of such afflictions will bless it to the thousands who have 
lost dear friends and relations by the plague. Nothing has 
been known like it, since the memorable plague of London, 
and the mortality, in all parts immense, particularly 
amongst the aged poor, who had not nourishment to 
support their strength, which is one of the requisites for 
recovery. The depression of spirits after the actual 
disease had departed was very extraordinary, and left the 
patient in worse than ennui , blue devils, and any of those 
mind-enervating troubles. 

Mrs. Brathwaide Armitage remained here a week. She 
is also a very nice little woman, and appears amiable and 
good-humoured, but I do not know much of her. I am 
going, however, to London with her next month, an 
arrangement we made when she was here, and which I 
communicated forthwith to mama, who immediately 
answered to agree to my coming, and was delighted at 
such a sweet prospect. She says they are all longing for 
me, and putting off shows, sights, etc., for my arrival. 
Bessie has sung in public, and has succeeded veiy well 
indeed. When Miss Hopton was here we were in Cope’s 
shop, and she was reading a letter which told her of the 
approaching event, and, oh ! how my heart jumped up into 
my mouth when she called out to me and said, “ Miss 
Beale, your sister is going to sing at the Hanover Square 
rooms this very evening ! ” I know not how I felt, and my 
state of anxiety was such that I really scarcely knew what 
to do. I went home and had a violent sick headache, and 
from that time till Tuesday remained in suspense, when 1 
read in the paper that “ Miss Beale had made a first and 
very successful London trial in the difficult recitation and 
in ‘ Oh, Jerusalem.’ ” A few days after, I should say two 
days after, they wrote, and Bessie copied the following 
from the Morning Post and Morning Chronicle. “A 
young lady of the name of Beale made her debut as a 
vocalist by singing the air ‘ Oh, Jerusalem,’ from Mendels¬ 
sohn’s St. Paul. Her timidity w'as excessive, but even 
under this disadvantage her fine voice, correct ear, and 
comprehension of the meaning of a very lofty composition, 
imparted considerable interest to her performance.” 
“ Miss Beale made a most successful debut. She 
possesses a very sweet voice of a rich though not a 
powerful quality. Her intonation is good, and she sings 
with feeling and taste.” She was much frightened and 
nervous, and Mrs. Hopton said she had often heard her 
sing better. She wore white, and mama said looked very 
well, but deadly pale. Everyone thought her success as 
great as she could possibly expect. She is trying to get 
pupils, and had one or two, I know not which, when I 
heard. She had the day mama wrote been just introduced 
to Mademoiselle Carddori Allan, who was very polite and 
said she had a fine voice, but still much to learn. Mr. 
Broadmead had written to say that he had put the house 
up to auction, and it was to be sold the day ma wrote. 
They must have money to live on in town, and I only hope 
and pray that will last till Bessie succeeds sufficiently well 
to support them. It is a most anxious time, and in a 
letter from Annie Watson, she says she is not only feeling 
but looking, anxious about herself, and Bessie is not strong 
enough to bear much of either bodily or mental fatigue. I 
am longing to see them, and count the days till the period 
arrives. 






THE RED LARK* 

By NORA HOPPER. 

It’s the red lark in the morning, and he sings to his mate, 

“ O sweet heart, and meek heart, and heart with love made gieat, 

I go through the red dawn to the quiet feet of God, 

But your heart’s in the heavens and your nest on the sod.” 

It’s the red lark in the noontide, and he’s lost in the blue, 

But his wife on earth hears him, and her heart swells anew 

That her mate can fly so near to God and still sing down to her, 

And the brown things, the soft wings ’neath her warm breast that stir. 

It’s the red lark in the evening, and he drops from the cloud, 

And soft now he’s singing that song so sweet and loud; 

The song he sang in heaven was a song less sweet to hear 
Than the even-song he makes for his brown mate dear. 

And God high in His heaven leans from His great white throne 
To hearken how the red lark sings when he sings to his own. 



NOBLESSE OBLIGE* 


CHAPTER I. 

Florence, Count de Montigny, like many another 
nobleman at the beginning of the Netherland revolt, en¬ 
deavoured to support both King and people. This attempt 
to pull two ways naturally failed to satisfy either party. 

Montigny was, in fact, between the horns of a dilemma. 
A devout Catholic, yet heartily detesting the horrors of the 
Inquisition ; and a sincere Royalist, although unable to 
carry out the unjust edicts of the King. 

. The latter difficulty was overcome by shifting the blame 
to the shoulders of the King’s ministers, the chief of whom, 
Cardinal Granville, was especially hateful to the Nether- 
landers. The King was in Spain. It was not possible for 
him to know how grievously his representatives abused 
their authority. True, complaints were frequently addressed 
to him ; but were they not as constantly neutralised by 
letters from Granville ? . 

This opinion was held by a large majority of the Dutch 
and Flemish nobility. Not lightly did the aristocrat of 
those days violate the traditions of his order. Pie might 
acknowledge the duty of upholding the. ancient charters 
and privileges of his country; but allegiance to the King 
was an obligation as high, if not higher. Hence the 


dilemma. Revolt and heresy were for the canaille for 
tanners, weavers and suchlike poor ignorant wretches. A 
gentleman must needs be true to church and state. 

Noblesse oblige is a motto which each man interprets 
by the light of his own character. In these troublous times 
pride and patriotism struggled for mastery in many a noble 
heart. 

True to their loyal belief in Philip’s good-will, the patri¬ 
cians at length decided to send a deputation to the Court 
of Spain. The envoys chosen were Count Montigny and 
Count Egmont, both of whom had enjoyed the confidence 
of the late Emperor. They were instructed to lay before His 
Majesty the grievous tyranny under which his Flemish 
subjects groaned, to entreat that the Inquisition might be 
withdrawn, or its powers restricted, and to plead for the 
speedy removal of the foreign troops. 

The ambassadors were received graciously. They were 
feted and feasted with ostentatious splendour, and the King- 
granted them frequent interviews. Both in public and 
private they were permitted to plead their cause, and were 
listened to with great attention. 

Misled by this urbanity, they said even more than was at 
first intended ; for they not only unfolded to the King the 
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dark story of tyranny, but they denounced the tyrant. I hey 
assured the listening monarch that Granville was the root of 
bitterness whence sprang the national disquiet, it the 
King were to withdraw this obnoxious Minister, the states 
would once more become orderly and content. 

Philip made cautious response. All these complaints 
should have careful consideration, and the grievances 
alleged should be redressed. In fact, the envoys returned 
home loaded with specious promises, radiant with hope, 
and more loval than ever. Little they guessed that not one 
of the pledges so freely given would be redeemed, or that 
by their frank disclosures they had incurred the deadly 
hatred of their sovereign. ~ - llo 

In the Netherlands matters went on as before. Granville 
was not removed from office, and the only result ot the late 
embassy was the forging of new chains for the unhappy 
people. Between the Inquisition and the edicts of the King 
liberty was ground to the dust. . , 

So passed four unquiet years; years of oppression ana 
persecution on the one side and growing hatred on the other. 
Between the two stood the nobility, grave, anxious and torn 
by conflicting claims. Daily the problem grew more com¬ 
plex, for how could a man protect the suffering people 
without disloyalty to his liege-lord ? 

But in spite of problems life goes on. Men will marry 
and make merry, be the clouds on the horizon never 
so dark. 

At Chateau d’Antoing there are vast prepaiations. 
Thither flock all the grandees from Brussels, Ghent and 
Antwerp, not to mention lords and ladies from France and 
Germany. It is the wedding-day of hlorence de Montigny, 
and the number and quality of his guests bear testimony to 

his popularity. . 

The bride is Helen, daughter of the Prince d Espinoy ; a 
lady young, beautiful and good, to whom Montigny is 
deeply attached. In those days marriages amongst the 
nobility were generally arranged from political and worldly 
motives. The contracting parties frequently did not meet 
until the preliminaries were settled. Not such was the 
marriage of Montigny and Helen. It was a union not only 

of hands but of hearts. . - . , . 

The Netherland nobility was wealthy and their style ot 
living was extravagant, even princely. Montigny was one 
of the richest barons in Flanders, and we maybe suie he 
entertained his friends right royally. 

The Flemings were famous for the splendour of then- 
banquets. History does not disdain to describe some of 
these mighty feasts, when cooks vied with each other in the 
production of “ Miracles of Art ” in the way of sugar, con¬ 
fectionery and pastry. A time was coming, it was even at 
the door, when all this magnificence should vanish like a 
dream, when the splendid plate now glittering upon the 
lono- banqueting tables should be converted into muskets 
and swords for fighting men, and the raiment of velvet, 
satin and brocade be exchanged for rough grey serge. 

But these days are not yet; not yet have the gallant, 
pleasure-loving barons abandoned the hope of adjusting the 
national dispute. The cloud lies upon the horizon, a dark 
one and a heavy, yet it casts no shadow upon the wedding 
festival of Montigny. 

Merrily ring the marriage bells, and gaily the pageant 
moves on after the stately fashion of the age The banquet 
was followed by a tournament. We read that William of 
Orange distinguished himself in the lists; also Lamoia , 
Count Egmont; Count Hoogstaten and the Marquis of 
Horn elder brother of the bridegroom. Each ancl all 
had their part to play in the far greater drama so soon 

to begin. . , ,, 

It was a gay wedding. “Too bright to last, we say 
when the sun dazzles our eyes in the early morning. I oor 


bride ! Well was it for her that no Cassandra prophet could 
lift the veil of the future and reveal to her startled eyes how 
short was to be her dream of joy. 

Not for long was Montigny permitted to enjoy in peace 
the society of his fair young wife. Public affairs of pressing 
importance claimed his attention. The country stood upon 
the brink of ruin. Cities which ten years ago were thronged 
with busy artisans were now growing silent and deserted, 
and harbours once crowded with shipping were to-day well 
nigh empty. Many merchants had left the countiy, and 
thousands of work-people had emigrated to England 
Germany or other lands where they could worship God 
without fear. This was the work of the Inquisition. 

It was imperatively necessary that the King should be 
apprised of these impending calamities, and once more the 
States General determined to send ambassadors to the 
Spanish Court. 

Again Montigny was selected as one of the envoys. 1 he 
prospect filled him with dismay. He represented to the 
Assembly that of all men he was least suitable for this 
mission. Had he not appealed to the King in vain four 
years ago, and was his influence at Court likely to be 
greater now than then ? 

But the States would listen to no such plea. I hey 
wanted a moderate man, and of such there were few. 
Montigny and his chosen colleague, Count de Berghen, 
were men capable of combining sympathy for the people 
with absolute loyalty to the King. 

It may readily be imagined that Montigny had strong 
reasons for objecting to the enterprise. The mission was 
fraught with danger. Philip was greatly incensed against 
his Netherland subjects, and, innocent as Montigny knew 
himself to be, he also knew that innocence was no protec¬ 
tion against malice and tyranny. Never befoie had 
Montigny shrank from danger ; but now, when called upon 
to leave his beloved wife, his heart sank. 

But if this dread held him back, it also spurred him on. 
No member of the house of Horn ever flinched from a 
perilous task. Love was strong ; but not strong enough to 
make a coward of Florence de Montigny. 

Helen proved worthy of his love. She was young ana 
loving, and the proposed separation caused her the deepest 
anguish ; but she, too, was the scion of a princely house, 
and although she shed many bitter tears, she did not try 
to prevent her husband from accepting the dangerous 
duty. Noblesse oblige / The post was one of peril, it was 

impossible to refuse it. 

The Count de Berghen was equally unwilling and equally 
impelled by honour to accept the charge. He was many 
years older than Montigny, and did not possess his light¬ 
hearted hopeful nature. He prepared for the journey with 
sighs and many dismal predictions. These forebodings 
were strengthened by an accident which befell him on the 
eve of departure. He was struck on the leg by a tennis- 
ball, and the blow produced so much fever and inflammation 
that he was unable to start with Montigny. 

In those days any unexpected event was supposed to be 
an omen. Berghen regarded the accident as a dismal 
portent. Nor was this all. When at length he was able 
to beoun the journey he was detained at Paris by another 
illness. Surely, he thought, Providence had twice warned 
him not to put his head into the lion’s den. 

Bei*o*hen was no coward. The man who performs hi3 
duty in spite of the danger he sees and dreads, shows a far 
higher courage than he who dashes headlong into perils he 
neither understands nor fears. 

Montigny and Berghen were heroes. They knew well 
whither the path of duty was leading them, and they did 
not turn aside. 

(To be continued,) 




STORIES IN MUSIC 

By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


PART EL 

CHOPIN’S TWO NOCTURNES, OP. 37. 

THE MONASTERY OF VALDEMOSA. 

A DREAM. 

In the lovely island of Majorca, not far from the town of 
Palma, where “the sky is like turquoise, the sea is like 
lazuli and the mountains are like emeralds, where the air is 
like heaven and the sun shines all day, and where, at night, 
sweet love-songs, with guitar accompaniment, are listened 
to from balconies overhung with vines”*—not far from 
this scene of enchantment there is an old and ruined 
monastery called Valdemosa. 

Beyond its grey walls is the Church of the Knights of 
the Cross, and in a court in its midst is the cemetery in 
which the good monks lie sleeping. 

Around the monastery on three sides are mountains, 
covered with palm-trees and olives a thousand years old’ 
while just beneath it, at the foot of a vine-clad hill, great 
rocks divide it from the deep blue Mediterranean Sea. 
Proud eagles soar majestically overhead, and the air is 
heavy with the scent of the orange-trees. Unbroken is the 
solemn silence, save by the sighing of the night-wind 
through the ruined cloisters, and the plaintive cry of the 
sea-birds as they seek their nests among the rocks. 

In one of the cells of this monastery, some sixty years 
ago, a poet sat and dreamed. He was alone, but in some 
dim undefined way the creatures of his fancy seemed to 
crowd about him, and the faint light from one tallow candle 
in a leaden candlestick fell on Ins pale face, shadowed by 
lank brown hair, falling damply over his brows, and showed 
his eyes, blazing with a strange, weird fire, the fire kindled 
by fever, which racks both mind and body. 

What did he see as he stared so wildly up to the dim 
recesses of his vaulted cell ? 

His fingers lay idly stretched upon the keys of his piano, 
and presently beneath his touch a melody strangely beauti¬ 
ful crept on the still night air— 
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The poet was dreaming. 

Through an avenue of cypresses, leading from the valley 
to the mountain-top, he saw a pilgrim pass, with slow and 
faltering step, bearing his load of sin and sorrow. The 
road was long and dark, winding in and out, but the pilgrim 
heeded nothing, for his burden was heavy and his eyes 
clung to the earth beneath his feet. 

Even so, beneath the player!s fingers, the melody wan¬ 
dered in vague, shadowy outline. 

Suddenly, from behind a cloud, the moon broke, and her 
silver rays fell on the church-tower, dimly visible through 
the tracery of a Moorish filigree rosette in the wall above 
the player’s head. A gentle smile hovered round the 
corners of the sensitive mouth and the music turned to a 
chant low and sweet like the murmur of a distant litany— 



* Chopin’s description, in a letter to a friend. 


It spoke of Divine love and pity, of forgiveness and rest, 
and as the song went on the harmonies became richer and 
fuller till they rang out exultantly like the swell of an organ 
played by a master hand— 



then gently it died away, and a great calm came over the 
scene. With a long-drawn sigh that was half a prayer— 





the pilgrim wandered away—away from the church and its 
music, away from the past and its pains, and the dreamer 
awoke from his reverie as the last dying notes fell on his 
ear— 
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The poet was Friedrich Chopin, and this dream is told in 
the Nocturne which he composed in the monastery of 
Valdemosa. 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

A REVERIE. 

Come, said Berlioz one day to a friend, “ I am going 
to let you see something that you have never seen, and 
someone that you will never forget.” 

In an elegantly-furnished room in Paris they found this 
“ something and someone ”—Chopin. 

His long brown hair, no longer straggling in elf-locks 
over his brow, was curled and perfumed in accordance with 
the fashion of the day. The white gloves, lately worn, lay 
on the piano beside him. His dress was faultless,’ his 
manner that of a prince. 

And what a court surrounded him ! 

There was Franz Liszt, the piano kin£, looking with a 
big man’s sympathetic affection, and with whole-hearted 
admiration at the slender figure and the girlishly delicate 
face of the “Ariel of pianists.” There, too, was Mickic- 
wicz, the Polish poet, to whose genius we owe some of 
Chopin s finest inspirations. And Eugene Delacroix, the 
great painter, was there, watching for possibilities among 
this gifted throng. And even Heine, wittiest, most sar¬ 
castic of Germans, allowed his muse to sit patiently at the 
feet of him whose music is of no land and no country, but 
comes from the dream-realms of poesy. 

The talk had been of Majorca—of its moonlight nights— 
of the wonders that it promised to the traveller approaching- 
its shores. h 

“ Play it to us! ” cried Heine. 

And Chopin played. 

He played his new Nocturne in G major, written to go 
with the one in G minor, which had had its origin in the 
monastery of Valdemosa. 

But how different is this companion. The sombre melan¬ 
choly which broods over the first Nocturne is replaced in 
the second by a serenity broken only here and there by a 
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yearning- inseparable from Chopin’s nature a yearning 
such as filled the heart of Faust when he agreed that that 
moment should be his last which completely satisfied his 
craving for happiness. To Faust that moment came when 
he had finished a task ensuring the well-being of thousands 
of his fellow-men. But he was then an old man. Chopin 
did not live to be old, and for him the “ supreme moment 
never arrived. The longing for it filled all his music, for 
all real music reflects the soul of the composer. 

As Chopin played his new Nocturne that day, the descrip¬ 
tion written by George Sand of the approach to Majorca 

must have recurred to all present. Here it is - 

“The night was warm and dark, illumined only b> an 
extraordinary phosphorescence in the wake of the ship ; 
everybody was asleep on board except the steersman who, 
in order to keep himself awake, sang all night, but in a 
voice so soft and so subdued that one might have thought 
that he feared to awake the men of the watch, or that he 
himself was half asleep. We did not weary of listening-to 
him for his singing was of the strangest kind. Fie observed 
a rhythm and modulations totally different from those we 
are accustomed to, and seemed to allow his voice to go at 
random, like the smoke of the vessel carried away and 
swayed by the breeze. It was a reverie rather than a song , 
a kind of careless floating of the voice, with which the mind 
had little to do, but which kept time with the swaying ol 
the ship, the faint sound of the dead water, and resembled 
a vague improvisation, ^ restrained nevertheless by sweet 

and monotonous forms.” „ , r, • _ 

Anyone who plays the G major Nocturne after readin^ 
this passage will be struck by the singular likeness that 
the music bears to the written description of the scene. 
The swaying of the double notes over the undulating bass 
accompaniment suggests the gliding motion of the vessel, 
while the richness of the harmonies carries out the idea 
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of the brilliancy of the water scintillating with phos- 
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Then comes the vague song of the steersman—rather a 
reverie than a song. 

wm 

> v 

The mind has indeed little to do here, but the pulse of the 
poet throbs through every note. The song dies away, and 
the boat floats over the sea once more. Then we hear the 
steersman again. This time he starts on a lower tone, and 
the melody is worked up chromatically to a truly Chopinesque 
climax. That done, to quote old Herrick, it sinks down 
into a silvery strain, and makes us smooth as balm and oil 
ao-ain. One more repetition of the swaying motive, and as 
the vessel passes out of sight we hear in the dim distance 
the murmuring song of the steersman across the dark 
waters. 



MEROPS* 


Bv ELIZA BRIGHTWEN. 



For some years past a rather weird-looking solitary rook 
has elected to give us his company in the garden, instead 
of living with his kith and kin in the neighbouring wood. 

It would be interesting to know what has thus severed 
him from social life. Has he been crossed in love, or has 
a rook-parliament for some deep-dyed iniquity passed 
sentence of banishment upon him ? Is he possibly a bird ot 
such a misanthropic turn of mind that a solitary life has 
really been his deliberate choice ? 

Be these questions answered as they may, Merops is a 
sort of familiar spirit haunting our garden. He is not 
always visible, it is true, but let some tempting food 
be thrown out, and in a few minutes our domestic 
vulture is sure to be seen swooping down to snatch 
a share of the feast. 

His tendency to keep ever on the watch with a 
view to earthward things led me to give him the 
name of the unhappy king of Cos, whose wife was 
one of the attendants of Diana, by whom for some 
neglect of duty she was put to death. 

I believe the story goes that Merops, in his agony 
of bereavement, desired to commit suicide so as to 
rejoin his beloved queen in the world of shades, but 
Diana placed him amongst the stars under the form 
of an eagle. Even this fate could not prevent his gaze 
being ever downward, searching vainly for his dearly-loved 

NN ^will draw a veil over the difference of motive between 
the ancient and modern Merops. I fear in the latter case 
appetite rules alone, but I can give him a good character 
for personal amiability, for I have never seen him use his 
great beak aggressively. 

During the past winter and spring we have seen very 
interesting bird-visitors feeding just outside the window, 
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attracted there by a constant supply of coarse oatmeal 
and sopped bread. 

A gotgeous cock-pheasant in full plumage, with snowy 
white ring of neck-feathers and crimson ear-patches, leads 
his little band ot five or six hens many times a day to enjoy 
the food they like so much. Merops joins them, and so does 
a tribe of smaller birds. Jackdaws pounce down at intervals 
and cairy away some spoil. Ihey are born marauders and 
seem as if they cannot enjoy any gift quietly like other birds 
but must snatch it away in thievish fashion. 

The cock-pheasant clucks the whole time he is eatino- to 
encourage his mates, for they are somewhat timid and 
ready to run swiftly away at the slightest sound. 

In connection with Merops I may mention a thrilling- 
incident m the life of my precious little white-throat, Fairy! 
At six o clock one morning he was flying about my room as 
usual and in a moment, unperceived by me, he must have 
slipped out at the open window. When I discovered after 
a weary search, that my little bird had escaped, I went out¬ 
side the house, and there under the window stood Merops 
I thought he had a guilty look, and I will confess that I 
believed he had appropriated Faiiy for his breakfast. All 
day long I cherished evil surmises against that innocent 
rook. At intervals throughout that unhappy day I searched 
and called, but no trace could I find of my lost white-throat 
and greatly did I reproach myself for the open window ; but 
as it had been my habit to leave the sash a few inches 
raised during all the years I had possessed Faiiy, it had 
not occurred to me as a possible danger. It may have been 
a call-note from some wild white-throat which suggested to 
hairy the new idea of spending a day out of doors. 

t i it n f ec JJ e 1 f s t0 s r a y the hours passed sadly with me, and 
I had lost all hope of recovering my bird when, at six o’clock 
in the evening as I was entering the drawing-room, to my 
utter surprise there was Faiiy hopping on the floor, bright 
and cheery as ever. With a joyous note he flew on to .‘my 
hand, and seemed in an ecstasy at seeing me again. It 
will ever remain a mystery how he found his way home 
seeing he had never been at liberty outside the house since 
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the day seven years ago when I picked him up a forlorn 
little orphan fledgling. Flow such a mite, lost in a hundred 
acres of land, escaped all kinds of perils from cats, and 
such birds as hawks, jackdaws and jays, puzzles me 
extremely; I only wish he could give an account of his 
adventures and by what wonderful instinct he found his 
way home before nightfall. 

I humbly apologised to Merops for my groundless sus¬ 
picions, and gave him a royal teed to commemorate the 
return of the truant. 

The tameness of Merops affords me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with various points in the character 
ot a 100k which cannot easily be discovered when the bird 
is seen some distance off in the fields. 

We usually speak of rooks as being black, but in reality 
the plumage is of a rich violet hue shading into dark blue 
upon the head. The feathers have a wonderful power of 
reflecting the sun s rays, sending out flashes of light with 
every movement of the bird in a way I have never observed 
to the same extent in any other plumage. 

I never see the crow near enough to tell whether its 
feathers shine, but the jackdaw has very little reflective 
power, and the blackbird is a real sooty black, with scarcely 
any brightness on the surface. * 

I suppose the huge bare beak of the rook is exactly suited 
to field-work, as it probes the ground for grubs and worms, 
but it is rather amusing to see it used for picking up grains 
of oatmeal. I think Merops himself feels it is rather a slow 
business, for he sometimes lays his beak sideways so as to 

lab’our * 8 ’°° d m0Uthful and thus economise time and 

All through the winter months food is strewn under the 
tulip tree on the lawn, and the entire rookery may be seen 
daily visaing their feeding-ground. I like to see the busy, 

hf.f' f S JJ hel P t0 J cee P them alive in hard times 

but faithful old Merops abides with us both summer and 
winter, and we value his friendship accordingly, although 
why he bestows it upon us will always remain"somewhat of 
a mystery. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER X. 

t was Monday afternoon, and 
Dr. Milworth was nearing his 
journey’s end. As the train pro¬ 
ceeded in a leisurely fashion 
towards Sandenstein, he tried 
to picture the meeting and its 
possible consequences. Would 
Margaret meet him with that 
provoking child-like candour, 
or had she perhaps grown a little older 
during these few months ? Might he 
perhaps venture to say a word or two, 
to show her that although he was 
her. father’s friend, he did not at all 
aspire to be looked upon in a paternal 
light by her ? He dared not hope that 
she had begun to love him during her 
a bs e nce from hQme, but what if during these few days he 
should be so fortunate as to awaken that feeling in her 
which had been his daily companion for a year now? 

Hxs heart beat at the thought. “ My little love ! My 

largaret. he whispered to himself; and then pictured 
her return to the quiet ivy-covered house as his wife. 
How different life would be to him then, how Margaret 
would brighten the house by her presence and how 
happy he would make her—if only she could learn to 



love him ! “ Jiandenstein ! ” The train stopped. Dr. 
Milworth alighted, made his way through the crowd of 
passengers, consigned his valise to a porter, and walked 
over the square to the Luisenhof, where he intended to 
put up for the few days of his stay. Half-an-hour later 
he found himself in the drawing-room of Frau von 
Kowitz s house, while a servant went to inform 
Margaret, who had spent the afternoon in a fever of 
expectation, of his arrival. 

Margaret ran at full speed, as was her wont, down 
the stairs and into the drawing-room. Dr. Milworth 
who was standing near the window, turned as he heard 
the door open, and his face brightened as he saw the 

?Z, 7 th A r } r ! noccnt ’ h aPPy face hurry forward with 
both hands held out. 

.“ ,°h> Dr. Milworth, I am so glad to see you,” she 
cried, it is so good of you to come 1 ” } 

Dr Milworth took the two little hands in his, with 
difficulty repressing his longing to draw the girl’s head 
to his breast and kiss her sweet lips. He patted her 
rosy cheeks and asked— 

“ And how are you, Margaret? Are you happy 
\ , ° U °°h so blooming and so radiant! ” 

io-day I am more particularly happy because you 
have come Margaret answered brightly', “ but, indeed, 
f am really happy here, although I am homesick at times 
•But please sit down and let us talk; I have so much to 
say ! 
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Dr. Milworth sat down, and Margaret drew a chair 
quite close to his. 

“ First of all, I should like to thank you so much for 
coming to see me,” she said gratefully. “ I often 
thought of your promise and wondered whether you 
would be able to come, and, do you know, I have 
holiday for the few days you are here, so that I can go 
about with you all over and show you all the beauties of 
Sandenstein. Isn’t it kind of Frau von Kowitz ? ” 

“ Very,” said the doctor, “and if I may, I should like 
to thank Frau von Kowitz in person for her kindness.” 

“ She will come down by-and-by when we have had 
a good long talk,” Margaret rejoined comfortably, “in 
fact, I know she is going to ask you to dinner, and then 
perhaps we shall all go to the opera together—that is, 
if you are not too tired. Are you too tired ? ” 

She leaned forward, her elbow on her knee, her chin 
on her hand and looked into his face, which seemed to 
her a little sad, but then that was its habitual expression 
she told herself. 

“ Oh, no, I am not too tired,” Dr. Milworth rejoined. 

“ I shall go wherever you like, provided you come with 
me, Margaret,” he added tentatively, looking into the 
upturned face. He meant more than the mere words 
implied, but the hidden sense was lost upon Margaret. 

“ I’m not going to leave you a moment’s peace,” she 
replied with the gayest, most unconcerned laugh. 

“ And how tell me about home. Flow is father ? ” 

“Just the same as ever. He is the embodiment of 
the cheerful philosopher.” 

“ Dear father ! ” Margaret said in a low voice with a 
sigh. “I wonder why I always feel so sad when I 
thmk of father, Dr. Milworth ? I am always more 
homesick for him than for anyone else, unless it’s for 
Rob sometimes, and, do you know, I often think I shall 
never feel able to marry anyone because I should 
immediately begin to compare any aspirant with father, 
and I know the result would be so crushing for the 
aspirant! ” 

She laughed gaily at the idea, and Dr. Milworth 
smiled a little sadly. 

“What about the prince?” he asked, half in jest, 
half in earnest. 

“ Fie hasn’t put in an appearance yet,” Margaret 
answered, “ besides, I’ve changed my mind—I’m going 
to be an authoress, I am busy with an historical novel. 
May I give you the first chapters to read by-and-by 
to see how you like it ? But don’t let us talk about 
that at present. Flow are the boys and mother and 
Lily ? ” 

“All well.” 

“ Of course you know Rob is going to sea ? ” 

“Yes, he told me in high glee the day I went to bid 
good-bye. Don’t fret about it, Margaret, it is no use 
trying to balk a lad’s ambition. It would be as absurd 
to try to make a clerk of Rob as to send Harold to be a 
sailor.” 

“Ah, poor Harold, is he still so dreamy? Always 
thinking out Requiems and all sorts of things ? ” 
Margaret asked. 

“ He is a talented lad,” Dr. Milworth rejoined 
reflectively. “ We must do something for him by-and- 
by.” 

The “we” had slipped out unawares. When Paul 
Milworth had pictured the future to himself with 
Margaret as his wife, it had always been one of his 
cherished plans to help the young brother forward in 
the career for which he was so evidently suited. Only 
under such circumstances, he knew, would Mr. 
Fletherton’s sensitive pride perhaps consent to some 


assistance in the matter. Now he looked at Margaret 
a little expectantly, awaiting her answer, but evidently 
the choice of pronoun had made no impression on her. 

“ That’s partly why I’ve begun my book,” she 
answered confidentially, “because I want to help the 
dear boys. I wonder if I shall get it published, Dr. 
Milworth ? ” 

There was evident anxiety in the tone, and the 
mobile lips trembled. As clearly as though she had 
told him in words, the doctor read in those beseeching- 
eyes and trembling lips that she had shed bitter tears of 
disappointment over more than one bundle of rejected 
MSS. Fie took one of her hands in his. 

“ My dear little girl, you must have courage,” he said 
tenderly. 

The evening found them seated in the beautiful 
Floftheater, awaiting the performance of Fidelio . 
Margaret looked wonderfully pretty in her creamy 
dress, her cheeks flushed and her eyes bright with 
excitement, for to her “ going to the theatre ” was still 
one of the prime joys of existence. At length the 
orchestra began to play the third Leonore overture. 
Margaret clasped her hands in her lap and gave a sigh 
of satisfaction. Her face wore such a rapt expression 
that Dr. Milworth, who had been lost in furtive 
contemplation of her, rightly judged himself to be for 
the moment all but forgotten. As the curtain fell on 
the first act, however, she turned to him with a happy 
smile. 

“ Look, Dr. Milworth,” she said presently in a low 
but eager voice, “ there is the Duchess ! Do you see ? 
In that Loge on the other side. Isn’t she beautiful ? 
But so cold—she is not beloved here. She has 
diamonds in her hair and round her neck. Flow they 
sparkle ! Do you know, I used to wish for diamonds 
once upon a time, but I don’t think I mind now.” 

“ You have something that answers the purpose as 
well, Margaret,” returned Dr. Milworth, glancing at a 
silver flower in her glossy hair. 

“Ah, you are looking at my ornament, I see—but 
even that does not belong to me ; Anna lent it me.” 

“ Are you fond of pretty things ? ” 

“ Very. But it is such a trouble to be always thinking 
about making oneself look pretty. Dressing is such a 
nuisance, i" cannot understand how some girls can 
spend such time over their toilet; I like to throw the 
first things on that come to hand and then begin 
something more interesting.” 

Dr. Milworth looked amused as he answered— 

“ Your toilet is irreproachable to-night, Margaret.” 

“I took pains with it. Anna insisted upon it. She 
said as you were here I must make myseli look nice,” 
she concluded calmly, looking up at the doctor. 

“ Do you see the Kapellmeister of the violinists, Dr. 
Milworth ?” she went on after a short pause, “ with the 
thick dark hair and fine pale face ? I am afraid you 
cannot see him from there. He is one of my 
Schwarmereisobjckte ,” she said with a gay laugh. “I 
fell in love with his aristocratic, disdainful face as soon 
as ever I saw it. Oskar Konig, he is called. . . . That 
handsome young man beside him witji the Spanish 
features is also a favourite of mine. I imagine the two 
are great friends, for I often see them together. . . . 
Down there in the Parquet is the head-boy of the 
gymnasium.” 

“Is he a favourite of yours too ? You seem to have 
a good many.” 

Margaret laughed light-heartedly. 

“ Oh, yes, my head-boy is a prime favourite. I meet 
him nearly every day when I go out with Anna or the 
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children. He has such beautiful grey eyes and looks so 
happy always.” 

“ And after the head-boy ? ” 

“I think that is all,” Margaret answered reflectively, 
" of the males, but there is Fraulein Schmidt, the 
soprano, who is singing Fidelio to-night, and one or 
two more, but I do not see them here.” 

Dr. Mil worth made no reply. He felt almost angry 
with the girl. Why was she so susceptible to outside 
influences and yet so utterly unimpressionable where he 
was concerned? Presently Margaret turned her face 
towards him again. 

‘‘ It is so nice to have you here,” she said frankly. 
“ Generally I have no one to whom I can talk freely. I 
wish you were not going away so soon.” 

I here seems to be an interesting flirtation going on 
between Miss Hetherton and her tall countryman,” 
remarked Gertrud von Biilow to her cousin, who had 
escorted her and her mother to the theatre. 

“ I do not believe she could flirt if she tried,” he 
returned. “ She is hopelessly deficient in the art.” 

“And how do you know, pray?” asked the girl 
imperiously. 

Herr von Biilow laughed lightly. 

“ I speak from experience, Gertrud ; I have tried it 
on occasionally, but it has always been a tremendous 
failure.” 

Gertrud s face clouded over. She shrugged her 
shoulders disdainfully, then began to talk to her mother. 

As Margaret and Dr. Milworth came down the broad 
flight of stairs at the end of the performance, the former 
laid her hand upon her companion’s arm. 

“ There he is,” she said eagerlv. 

“ Who ? ” 

“ My violinist. In the vestibule, talking to Herr von 
Biilow—you can see him well now.” 

Dr. Milworth looked as Margaret bade him and saw 
a man with pale, scornful face ; beside him a young 
gentleman with well-curled moustache, presumably Herr 
von Biilow. 

“ Who is the young girl in the red cloak ? ” asked the 
violinist, turning to Herr von Biilow. He had caught 
sight of Margaret just as she had laid her hand on the 
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doctor’s arm, had noticed her bright eager eyes turned 
first towards her cavalier, then towards the vestibule, 
her flushed cheeks and dark hair, her slight, graceful 
figure and the soft creamy folds of her dress contrasting 
with the deep red of her cloak. 

“ Do you mean that girl with the tall Englishman ? ” 
asked Herr von Biilow carelessly. 

“How should I know what he is?” returned the 
other impatiently. “ I mean the girl in cream and red.” 

Oh, she that is Frau von Kowitz’s English 
governess, a mere Backfisch , my dear friend. You 
aspire higher,” Flerr von Biilow concluded with a 
sarcastic laugh. “ Don’t let the little Engla?ideri?i make 
you forget das gnddige Fraulein ! ” 

The violinist turned away abruptly with something 
like an oath. Herr von Biilow looked round at him an 
instant, then made rapid steps towards the Kowitz party, 
who were just taking their places in their carriage. 

“Ah, good evening, gnddige Frau! What did you 
think of the Schmidt to-night ? ” 

“ Pretty fair,” returned Frau von Kowitz ; “ not so 
good as she was, I think.” 

“ No, you are right. Did you enjoy it, Miss 
Hetherton ? ” asked Herr von Biilow, with his usual 
drawl. 

“ Oh, so much,” was Margaret’s hearty answer, “ I 
thought it all so beautiful.” 

Herr von Biilow laughed a little. 

“ Miss Hetherton is not so hard to please as we 
others,” he said, addressing Frau von Kowitz. 

“How should I be?” asked Margaret simply. “I 
have been out so seldom ; it is like fairyland to me. 
Why do you go so often and spoil your pleasure ? ” 

Herr von Biilow found no better answer to this 
point-blank question than another amused little laugh. 
r “ Good night, Herr von Biilow,” cried Frau von 
Kowitz, “ good night, Dr. Milworth. Where are you ? ” 
Dr. Milworth advanced out of the darkness and bade 
the party “ Good night.” As the carriage drove oflf, he 
heard another English “ Good night.” That was for 
him alone, he thought, and from Margaret. Then he 
laughed at his own infatuation. 

{To be continued .) 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Abba.—' There are a great many “ Lesson Helps ” for Sunday 
School teachers. Apply either to the Sunday School Union, Ludgate 
Hill, London (undenominational), or to the secretary of the Church 
Sunday School Institute, Serjeants’ Inn, London. 

Lucie.—Y ou have only to apply at the nearest music warehouse for a 
copy of the well-known song by Blumenthal. It begins— 

“ I had a message to send her,” 

and is called “ The Message.” If you live far from music-shops, 
write to Augener, Regent Street, or any other firm. The words are 
by Adelaide Anne Procter ; vide her Legends and Lyrics. 

A Lover of Books.—W e sympathise with you in the feeling expressed 
in your lines “ In Memoriam/’ They are correctly composed as to 
metre and rhyme. There is nothing very original in them, but, alas! 
the theme is a too familiar one. We criticised your other poems in 
due course. 

A Queensland Girl.— Your writing is very clear and legible, but is 
as yet rather stiff and childish. We think there is the foundation of a 
good hand in it. It is too “ copperplate ” and “ copy-book like,” 
but that is a very good fault. Freedom will come with age and prac¬ 
tice. We do not like the tendency to a backward slope, but it is pro¬ 
bably too late for you to alter that. 

VIOLA. The degree of Mus. Doc. is an extremely high one, requiring 
great proficiency. You do not give clear particulars as to the ex¬ 
amination you name, or we could tell you which follows the next in 
order. 


SEAKALE.— The thought contained in your verses is good, but they are 
not quite suitable for publication. The form is open to criticism, and 
the lines are not melodious. You should avoid such a construction as 
the following, which is confused in its inversion— 

“Will e’er the river 

The sea, the secrets of the mountains tell ? ” 

Many thanks for your kind letter ; but we can only answer one ques¬ 
tion at a time (vide Rules). Send again if you wish us to criticise 
your handwriting. 

E. S. S.—The lines— 

“ But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! ” 
are by Tennyson. They occur in a poem beginning— 

“ Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! ” 

Consult any complete edition of his poems. 

G ANDREWS.—We have ourselves solved your conundrum without 
having recourse to our readers’ help— 

“A noun there is of the plural number, 

Foe to sleep and tranquil slumber.” 

Cares , surely. 

“ But if you add an 5 to this, 

Strange is the metamorphosis ; 

Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet, what bitter was before.” 

Caress. —Q.E.D. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of picture post-cards with girls of all nations is offered by 
CrWLADYS Williams, 139, Breckfield Road North, Liverpool, 
MYFANWY Tones, 16, St. Domingo Grove, Everton, Liverpool; FLO¬ 
RENCE E. Williams, Gl'enwood, Queen’s Road, Clarendon Park, 
Leicester; EDITH WASSELL, Rangiora, Chester Street, Tenentfe, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia; ETHEL Smith 58 Mapperley Road, 
Nottingham. Miss S. TACHDJI AN, 115, Grande Rue de Pcra, Con¬ 
stantinople, Turkey, offers Turkish cards in exchange lor Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, American, African, 
Chinese, Japanese and Indian ones. . ,, *• 

Mrss A. DRINKWATER (late of Rome) gives as her new address tor 
post-cards, 102, Rue de l’Universite, Paris. 

GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

KATHLEEN (Hospital Nursing). —Girls are admitted as non-paying 
probationers at most of the large hospitals to which a nursing 
school is attached; but the competition for admittance is so great, 
owing to the number of candidates, that it is sometimes better to 
enter a nursing infirmary instead. The Chelsea, Marylebone, Ken¬ 
sington, and Brentford Infirmaries in London are all to be strongly 
recommended. In most of the largest towns of the United Kingdom 
also there is one public infirmary where nurses are well trained. In 
entering an infirmary it is both customary and desirable to sign an 
agreement to remain three years in the institution. The nurse who 
has had this full training finds herself preferred in after-life to the 
half-trained woman. The age-limits for probationers are commonly 
from 21 to 30. At the Chelsea Infirmary (which may be regarded as 
a type of the best infirmaries) the salary is £10, £20, and £22 tor 
each of the three years. Sisters receive from £30 to £35 P er annum. 

HONNOR ( Trained Children's Nurse). —In your case it is undoubtedly 
wise to make a change of profession. A nursery governess with no 
exceptional qualifications can only obtain engagements while she is 
quite young ; afterwards she does not know where to turn toi employ¬ 
ment. On the other hand, children’s nurses are in great demand, and 
those who are successful can procure situations until quite late in lite. 
The‘'salaries paid begin .at £25, and: often rise to mmch higher 
amounts. We have known of £100'a year with board and lodging 
being offered to a lady capable of acting as nurse to very delicate 
children. A lady wishing to qualify herself for this work ^should make 
a:point of gaining some hospital 'training in a children’s ward, and 
should 'also try to gain experience of the ordinary management ot 
-children when well. Of the various, systems of training- at present 
arranged, that of' the Norland Institute, 29, Holland Park Avenue, 
Londdn, W., is one of the best. This includes some training 111 sick 
nursing. The Secretary of the institution would send you all par¬ 
ticulars upon application. Nurses from this training-school are in 
great demand. A .somewhat different course (not including sick 
nursing,' but comprising some study of hygiene) is given at the 
Sesame House for Home-Life Training, 43A, Acacia Road, N.W. 
This institution is on Froebelian lines and trains the student in 
Kindergarten principles. In Liverpool a course of tiaimiig toi 
children’s nurses’ has already been established, and in Manchester a 
large institution for the same purpose is about to be opened. 

M. E. T.— (Training for Kindergarten Teacher).— There are now many 
institutions where girls can be prepared to become Kindergarten 
teachers. None, however, is better than the Froebel Educational 
Institute, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, London, W., ot which 
Madame Michaelis is the Principal. The cjurse of training occupies 
from two to three years, according to the student’s attainments and 
the examinations taken. Full particulars would be sent you on 
application to the Principal. , w , . . 

AN OLD Reader (. Agricultural Training).— We understand from 
your letter that you especially wish your daughter to learn dairy-woik. 
There are several good dairy-schools in England, .but you could not 
send your daughter to a better one than the Reading Agricultural 
College. It would be best to apply to the Principal for terms, as 
various plans maybe pursued, according as you wish your daughter 
to obtain practical experience in a farmhouse or otherwise. Io 
butter- and cheese-making we should advise her to give special 
attention. It is worth noting that there are good openings for trained 
dairy-workers in New Zealand ; and it is expected that after the war 
South Africa will also present .an excellent field for butter-makere. 
FORGET-ME-NOT [Sale of Wood-carving and .Embossed Leather H or/e). 
—We are sorry to say that, except by private orders and advertis¬ 
ing for the same, it appears to be almost impossible for a worker 
living in the country to sell the products of her handicraft. Where. it 
is possible, as in London, to open a workshop or studio, or, as in sonie 
parts of the country, to establish a centre of home industry to which 
many workers contribute, there is some sale for the work. But retail 
dealers do . not care to buy wood-carving or leather-work from an 
individual worker because the supply is too small to offer them an 
adequate profit. The fact is that these handicrafts have been taught 
to young people for educational and not for remunerative objects; 
but it is naturally tantalising to find that the accomplishments when 
learnt can scarcely be turned to any pecuniary account. If, however, 
you could afford to continue your training further and to learn drawing 
thoroughly, we think you might eventually find work to do under 
some decorative firm. But, of course, this would mean spending 
some time in London or another large town at your own expense, as 
you could not hope to earn a livelihood at once. 


MEDICAL. 

ROBERTS. —We really cannot tell you what you desire without seeing 
the condition for ourselves. The person who told you to use the 
mercury ointment is surely the right person for you to address, unless, 
indeed, he was not a medical man. . 

DISGUSTED. —You have no cause whatever for complaint. It is never 
possible for any surgeon to get a perfect result irom a compound 
fracture of the thigh. From what you say in your letter we inter that 
the result in your case is considerably better than it is usual to obtain 
after such an injury. The Rontgen rays always show a deformity in a 
bone after it has been broken because some deformity always results, 
and the skiograph—which is not a photograph but a shadow—always 
exaggerates the error. If you go to law, you will most surely and 
deservedly lose your case. 

An Eager Reader of the “ G. O. P.”—Truly no man can say what 
is the nature of your trouble without seeing you. If the growth is 
really altering at all, have it seen to by a surgeon as soon as 

Thfo—W ash your hands in warm water, and always wear loose gloves 
when you go out. Massaging the hands and fingers often improves 

the circulation in them. . , . „ 

PRIMROSE day. —The mark certainly might be removed 11 it is small 
and localised. The age of the patient is not of so much importance as 
the size and form of the growth. Some practitioners are ready 
enough to do minor operations for cosmetic purooses. Ihe treatment 
of port-wine stains either by electrolysis or by electro-puncture is 
neither difficult nor dangerous, but it usually takes a fairly long time. 

SNAP-SHOT. —There are very few of the London suburbs which can be 
called ideal places of residence for rheumatic subjects ; but on the 
other hand there are many of them where rheumatic persons can live 
in tolerable security, as far as the soil is concerned. The vicinity of 
the Thames should be avoided, and, if possible, a sandy soil should be 
chosen ; but any subsoil, except heavy clay, will do fairly well. As a 
rule, a wooded district, especially one where pines are plentiful, is to 
be preferred to an open one, and a hilly is better than a flat country. 
The north of Surrey, except the. extreme north near the river, fulfils 
most of these requirements.' The north of Kent and part of Hertford- 

• shire are also fairly reliable for persons with rheumatism. Ot the 
immediate environs of London, the north-west are the best, and the 

. south are the worst. .. , 

MINNIE.— Diphtheria, like all other acute infective diseases, confers 
immunity from subsequent attacks for some time. _ But in diphtheria 
this immunity lasts but a very short time, so that it is quite possible 
for one child to have the disease several times. Diphtheria occurs at 
all ages but is far commoner amongst children. The reason for this 
is unknown. Diphtheria is one of the most widely-spread and most 
serious of the acute infections. The answer to the question “Is 
diphtheria identical with membranous croup ? ” depends entirely upon 
what you take as a definition of diphtheria. From the clinical side 
taking the false membrane as the criterion of diphtheria—the two 
conditions are identical. But from the standpoint of bacteriology 
which is the only rational method of studying disease—the membrane 
is of no importance; the presence .or absence of the bacillus ot diph¬ 
theria is everything. This organism does not occur in every form ot 
membranous sore throat, and it is occasionally found in sore throats 
where there is no membrane. But in the vast majority ot cases, 
the bacillus of diphtheria and the false membrane are found 

A. B. C.—The condition you mention is, as you know too well, a most 
difficult and refractory complaint to treat. If you have tried all the 
less severe forms of treatment, it may well be worth your while to 
attempt to eradicate the disease by more potent means. 1 he moder¬ 
ately strong mercurial ointiiients might be worth a trial; they should 
be applied every evening until the place gets distinctly sore, when 
simple boracic or zinc ointment may be used in their place. While 
using the ointment, do not use your razor if you can help it. You 
must be very careful about the soap you use on your face, as cheap or 
strong soaps will do more than anything else to produce eczema ot the 
face You are not likely to derive much benefit from internal medica¬ 
tion,’ but it is well to take a wineglassful of apenta or other aperient 
mineral water every morning. Chronic eczema is often benefited by- 
residence -at a mildly bracing inland resort; sea air usually makes it 

rather worse than better. ... . - 

]\| ] s_A child of three months needs about one pint or one pint 

and a ’quarter of milk diluted with an equal ‘quantity of barley water. 
Children with cleft palates require very careful nursing. We do . not 
think that. there is any special apparatus made for feeding cases ot 
cleft palate ; we always use a flap or leaf of sheet Tndia-rubbei tied 
above the nipple of flic bottle, so that when the child sucks, the sheet 
of india-rubber covers the cleft. The difficulties and dangers attending 
cleft palate arc the great point in favour of operating upon the cases 
very early in life. Surgeons differ greatly about the question as to 
when it is best to operate, the opinion of each being based upon his 
own experience. The usual time for operating is between the third 
and sixth years ; but probably in the near future the operation will be 
done very much earlier in life. The operation is a difficult but most 
satisfactory one. It is one of the worst crimes that a parent can com¬ 
mit to allow her child to grow to maturity with a cleft palate which has 
not been operated upon. 

Nina I.—It is impossible for you to do anything to alter what you con¬ 
sider “ looks ugly.” The b'est advice that can be given to you is, do 
not try to “ cure ” it! 



MY GARDEN. 


By C. E. ROWE. 



Dear Love! when you do wander here, 
Within the garden of my mind, 

What posies will to you appear, 

What silly weeds will spring unkind ? 

In what dim corners, hidden yet, • 
When sun-kissed by your foot¬ 
steps rare, 

Will bloom the shy, sweet violet, 

The lily of the valley 
bear ? 


Alas! in most sequestered nook 

What climbing poisons may not grow 
What serried thistles brave your look, 

Or bindweed netting all below ? 

May homely plants for homely needs 
And herbs of healing there' be found. 
Come, Love! and root up all the weeds 
And make my garden holy ground. 


All rights reserved.'] 






































A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 


fter due consulta¬ 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rendell decided to 
sanction a private 
engagement be¬ 
tween Lilias and 
Ned Talbot for a 
year to come, with 
the understanding 
that if the young- 
people remained of 
the same mind no 
objection would 
then be put in the 
way of their speedy 
marriage, and as they would be allowed to correspond, 
and to meet as often as opportunity offered, the 
decision was received with satisfaction by the lovers. 
Lilias complacently settled to be married in fifteen 
months’ time, and was resigned to a probation 
sweetened by the receipt of constant letters, presents 
and adulation ; while Ned, with characteristic honesty, 
confessed in his own heart that he had no very deep 
acquaintance with his beloved’s character, and that .he 
could not be better employed than in the study of the 
same. Lilias’s exquisite girlish beauty had so dazzled 
his senses that he had been shy and ill at ease in hei 
presence, and their conversations together had been of 
the lightest, most impersonal nature. It would be an 
entrancing occupation to discover all the hidden 
charms possessed by this sweetest of created beings, 
for, like most young men, Ned was convinced that a 
lovely body must needs be an index to a lovely mind, 
and that beauty of face was but a reflection from the 
soul within. Every month that passed would draw 
Lilias and himself more closely together, as each came 
to know and understand the depths of the other s 
nature. So Ned told himself happily, as he came down 
to Thurston House for his first visit in the new 
character, a week after the all-important interview. 

Lilias met him at the door, and led him into the 
drawing-room, all fragrant with spring flowers and 
plants. She looked like a flower herself, with her soft 
pink and white colouring, and to the last day of his life 
Ned Talbot could never inhale the fragrance of a 
narcissus or hyacinth without a spasm of painful 
remembrance. It brought back so vividly the intoxi¬ 
cating joy of that meeting. They talked together in 
lover-like fashion, Lilias alternately shy and reticent, 
and queening it over him with absurd little airs of 
authority, at which he laughed with a lover’s delight, 
until presently a tap came to the door, and Agatha’s 
face peeped round the corner to announce that tea had 
been taken out to the garden, and to ask if the lovers 
would rather come out, or have it sent to them indoors ? 

“ Here, please,” said Lilias. 

“ Oh, we’ll come out certainly,” cried Ned in the same 
moment, and then turned to her with a smile of apology. 

“ If you don’t mind, dear ! I want to see Maud. 
She was out when I left the other day, you remember, 
and I can’t feel that I am really received into the family 
until Maud has given me her blessing.” 

“ Just as you wish, of course. It does seem a pity to 


stay indoors when the weather is so glorious! ” assented 
Lilias readily. She was inwardly annoyed that she 
should have appeared more anxious than Ned for an 
extension of their tete-a-tete , but far too proud to show 
her vexation. Nothing could have appeared more 
ready or more natural than the manner in which she 
rose from her seat and slipped her hand through 
Agatha’s arm, but even while she smiled and chat'ted 
she was registering a vow to punish Mr. Ned on the 
first opportunity. 

Out in the garden Maud sat, busying herself with the 
teacups and nerving herself to face the dreaded moment, 
as footsteps approached nearer and nearer her seat. 

“ Maud ! ” cried Ned, and gripped her hand with 
affectionate fervour, “I was longing to see you. It 
seemed too bad going away without a word from you 
the other day. We have so much to say to one 
another ! ” 

“Yes, indeed, but meantime I must pour out the tea, 
you know ! Are you going to make yourself useful and 
hand round the cups ? ” replied a laughing, self- 
possessed voice, which Maud hardly recognised as her 
own. It was easier to play a part than she had 
expected ; the looking forward had been worse than 
the reality, and as she met her mother’s smile and 
Nan’s approving glance she even began to feel a dreary 
kind of pride in her own composure. Lilias had seated 
herself between two of her sisters, an intentional 
revenge for the slight which she considered herself to 
have received, and Ned was therefore left free to 
devote himself to his old friend. 

“ Of course you saw—you knew what was coming,” 
he whispered confidentially when the general con¬ 
versation made it possible to exchange a quiet remark. 

“ J realised that I gave myself away by my awkwardness 
and stupidity whenever she was present, but I was 
powerless to prevent it. And you were so -good to me, 
Maud, always doing your best to help and make things 
easy. I can never be grateful enough for your friend¬ 
ship. I am so thankful to feel that you are at home 
still. It seems an assurance of safety, for you’ll look 
after her, and see that she gets into no danger through 
all this long year of waiting.” 

He looked at her appealingly, and she gave a forced 
little laugh. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll ward off the beasts of prey. There 
are so many, you know, roving about this sleepy place. 
She will meet so many dangers ! ” 

“ Don’t laugh at me ! I can’t help being anxious. 
She is so young and child-like, and there are dangers 
everywhere. Illness, accident, infection. I shall think 
of them when I am far away, and worry myself to 
death. But you are a bulwark of strength, Maud, and 
if you will take her in charge-” 

Maud laughed again. It seemed so ridiculous to 
think of any of her sisters promising to take Lilias in 
charge! Lilias, the most cool-headed, independent 
and self-confident member of the family. She was 
infinitely more capable of taking care of the whole 
family than the family was of influencing her move¬ 
ments, but Ned could not be expected to realise as 
much, and he was obviously wounded by the absence of 
expected sympathy. 

An exclamation from Christabel calling attention to 
Kitty Maitland’s figure crossing the lawn came as a 
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A Houseful of Girls* 


welcome interruption, and Ned took the opportunity to 
cross to a seat on the other side of the group, while 
Maud watched his departure with mingled relief and 
concern. 

“ He thinks I am hard and prosaic, and is dis¬ 
appointed in me. Well, better so ! He won’t confide 
his rhapsodies in my ear any more, and that would be 
really more than I could bear. The old days are over, 
and he must look elsewhere for sympathy.” " 

Meantime Kitty had seated herself on the grass, 
with her long legs stretched out before her and her 
chestnut locks hanging over her shoulders, and was 
proceeding to account for her appearance. 

“ Please I hope you don’t object to my coming back 
so soon! Mummy has gone to call on Mr. Vanburgh, 
and I walked with her to the Grange, and came in here 
to wait until she comes out. She has got on all her new 
things, and looks a perfect duck. I expect he will like 
her awfully, and I told her to introduce my name into 
the conversation as often as possible. ‘ My daughter 
likes this;’ ‘My daughter likes that;’ ‘As my little 
girl says to me ; ’ that sort of thing, don’t you know, 
just to attract his attention. Perhaps he will tell her to 
bring me with her next time she calls, or even ask me 
to tea by myself. lie may have nieces or grandchildren 
who will come to stay, and then it would be useful to 
know a girl in the neighbourhood. I think he is 
certain to ask me-” 

“ Mother! ” interrupted Chrissie shrilly, and her 
voice was so sharp with distress that everyone stopped 
talking to listen to what she had to say. “ Mother, 
Mrs. Maitland has gone to see Mr. Vanburgh before 
you ! I asked you to go ! I had set my heart on your 
being the first caller, and now it’s too late and you can 
only be second. I told you so! I said how it 
would be ! ” 

Mrs. Rendell lifted her brows with the little surprised 
air of reproof which Chrissie knew so well. 

“ I regret to have disappointed you, my dear,” she 
replied, with elaborate politeness ; “ but I fear I should 
hardly have been the first caller, even if I had gone the 
day after my return, and I have been too much occupied 
this week to pay outside visits. I am sure you will be 
delighted to hear Mrs. Maitland’s report, and will not 
grudge Kitty the pleasure if she makes Mr. Van- 
burgh’s acquaintance before yourself.” 

Chrissie collapsed into silence ; but, veiled by her 
thickly-flowing hair, she grimaced to herself and 
scowled at her friend, who was regarding her with that 
air of enjoyment which it is impossible not to feel when 
a companion receives a nice little snub for her pains! 

Agatha and Fdsie had already begun to invent fore¬ 
casts of the news which Mrs. Maitland would have to 
tell, when, to the amazement of all, who should appear 
round the corner of the house but that lady herself! 
She carried her card case in her hand, and waved her 
hand in greeting, but, for once in their lives, the girls 
were too much overcome with surprise to respond. 

Back already, when she had barely had time to go 
up to the door and retrace her steps ! What did it 
mean? Not at home? But Mr. Vanburgh was 
always ' at home. According to report, his furthest 
expedition was into the garden, where surely he would 
be able to receive a visitor on a bright spring afternoon. 
Surprise held them dumb, until Mrs. Maitland had 
reached within speaking distance, when, with one 
accord, they deafened her with inquiries, to which she 
did her best to reply after the first greetings were over. 

How do you do, Mrs. Rendell ? Good afternoon, 
Mr. Talbot. I am one of the privileged few who have 


been told your secret, and I wish you every happiness, 
and dear Lilias also. I tell every engaged couple I 
meet that I hope they may only be as happy as I am. 
My dear children, don’t pull me to pieces ; this is my 
very best dress! I’ll tell you all about it in a minute. 
I am so glad to have this opportunity of seeing you all 
together, for I was longing to come over. May I sit 
here ? Well, then, to begin at the beginning.” 

She put her card case on her lap, and clasped her 
hands together in preparation, and the girls watched 
her with approving eyes, for Mrs. Maitland was a most 
satisfactory story-teller. She began at the beginning— 
the very smallest possible beginning—instead of half¬ 
way through the narrative as other grown-up people 
had a habit of doing, and went straight through to the 
end, noticing every detail, and describing it in racw, 
picturesque language. 

“ Well, 1 went up to the door and rang the bell. It 
is not an ordinary everyday bell, but a quaint, wrought- 
iron handle, hanging on a chain from a sort of signpost 
arrangement, and 1 could hear it pealing away in most 
melodious fashion inside the house. The curtain inside 
the glass panels of the door was caught slightly back, 
and I could get only a peep into the vestibule. The 
oak has been left untouched, and there are palms on 
either side sunk into great pots of copper with snakes 
and dragons and all kinds of uncanny animals standing 
out in relief. I was still peering through when the 
inner door was thrown open, and the butler appeared, 
upon which I straightened myself at once, and tried to 
look stately and dignified. 1 had just one minute to 
take in the inner hall, so cannot tell you much about 
it except that it is a perfect museum of wonderful 
and beautiful things, pieces of tapestry hung on the 
walls, carved oak cabinets full of curios, a figure of a 
knight in armour, and curious eastern-looking lamps 
burning dimly in the distance, but the butler looked so 
very solemn and imposing that I dared not stare as 
much as I should have liked. ‘ Is Mr. Vanburgh at 
home ? I asked, and he inclined his head in a gracious 
bow. ‘ He is at home, madam, but is not receiving 
visitors.’ I drew out my cards, and said, ‘ I am sorry to 
miss seeing him. I hope he is not more unwell than 
usual to-day.’ He bowed again like a mechanical figure 
and said, ‘ Mr. Vanburgh charges me to say, madam, 
that as he is unable to return visits, he must deprive 
himself of the pleasure of receiving them while in 
Waybourne.’ I never felt so small in my life. Dismissed 
on the doorstep, and sent away like a child ! I don’t 
know how I looked, or what I said. My one idea was 
to get out of the man’s sight as quickly as possible, and 
the door had no sooner closed on him than I began 
dreading Kit’s disappointment. It was a most trying 
experience! ” 

She looked appealingly at Kitty as she finished, and 
met a glance of blackest gloom. This was indeed a 
blow. Not only were there no Miss Vanburghs, but 
the only Vanburgh who was left refused to open his 
door to visitors ! 

“ Piteous ! ” cried Chrissie, and Agatha struck her 
hands together in despair. 

“ There ought to be a law about it, a law to prevent 
hermits from buying the best houses in a neighbour¬ 
hood. Does he mean to say that he will see nobody ? ” 
she cried. “ Perhaps he didn’t know who you were, 
Mrs. Maitland. Pie takes an interest in us, we know, 
for we have seen him staring across. Perhaps if he had 
known you belonged to Kitty, it might have been 
different. Mother, yon will go all the same, won’t you ? 
You won’t give up without trying ? ” 
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Mrs. Renclell shrugged her shoulders. 

“ I am not particularly anxious to be turned away 
from the door, and I see no reason why I should be 
treated better than Mrs. Maitland. The servant is 
evidently entrusted with a general message. I think the 
best thing will be to send father across on Saturday 
afternoon, to see if the rule applies to ladies only. If 
Mr. Vanburgh really wants to be quiet, we can’t force 
ourselves upon him. I am sorry the Grange is not let 
to more interesting people, but we must make the best 


of it. It has evidently been chosen as a museum, in 
which to store a collection of art treasures, and, after all, 
you must remember it is no more closed to us now than 
it has been for years past.” 

“ Dear me, no ! We can live without the Grange, I 
hope. Let the poor old dear shut himself up if he likes. 
He will be the loser, not we ! ” cried Mrs. Maitland, 
laughing. That was the worst of grown-up people ! 
They were so aggravatingly reasonable and resigned ! 

(To be continued.') 


MORE CHIT-CHAT ABOUT SINGERS. 

BY A PROFESSIONAL VOCALIST. 



HEIGHO, dear girls ! I 
am under orders to 
“ hurry up” with my 
gossip, and, as usual, 
it is more easily said 
than done. I have been 
so busy learning new 
works and singing old 
ones, and trotting round 
this dear old country of 
ours, that I feel as if, to 
use an expression of dear 
Louisa PyLie’s, I was 
“ running after myself,” 
and trying to make up 
for lost time. So far 1 


MADAME ALB AN I. 

{Photo by Elliott &* Fry.) 

have not even caught the tail of my 
own gown. 

Let me see. Where did I leave off? 

Oh, I recollect. It was with the ever- 
sweet Benediction uttered then by dear 
old “ Father Santley.” 

Well, now, I am going to “hark 
back ” a little bit, and tell you that I 
had another chat with Madame Albani 
since I last wrote to you all, and such 
a pretty remark was made about her to 
me by a gentleman, that I want to tell 
you of it. 

He said, “ One always feels better 
for a chat with Albani! ” 

“Yes, bless her ! ” I rejoined. 

“There is something so pure and 
womanly, warm-hearted, and tender about that dear 
woman. Why, the other evening, when she had been 
singing most beautifully, we were talking in low whispers 
while she wrote her name in my birthday-book, and before 
leaving me to go on to the platform again, she suddenly 
turned, and lovingly stroking my cheek with her hand, just 
breathed the words, ‘ Dear child.’ ” 

There was something so tenderly loving in the action that 
I felt a warm glow about luy heart then, and ever since 
when thinking of it. No wonder her husband, Mr. Gye, 
almost worships the ground his wife treads on. 

Evangeline Florence has a veiy gentle nature, yet one 
with plenty of decision when required. 

She is married most happily to a man who never, so he 


says, entertained the idea of matrimony till he saw her, and 
fell in love at first sight with her sweet face and true blue 
eyes. 

She herself has a peculiar characteristic, or perhaps I 
should say, idiosyncrasy, viz., a great and unreasoning 
terror of horses. She never drives or rides anywhere if 
she can manage to cycle, and never rides in a cab if she 
can make an omnibus do; though why she thinks an 
omnibus safer than a cab, I can hardly say. Possibly she 
thinks it is too big to run away with for very far. 

It was once my fortune to be with Miss Florence in a cab, 
and I shall not soon forget it. 

She sat, as she always does, with her back to the horse, 
so that she might not see its vagaries if it suddenly 
developed any- Yet this same terror of the animal 
compelled her to have one look at the dreaded object. 

“ I must just look at it once to see if it is 
likely to run away,” she said. 

“ My dear,” I replied, laughing in spite of 
myself, “ this poor old gee-gee could not run 
away with anything, I believe. Why, it can 
hardly get along at all! ” 

She gave the “ one look,” and breathed a 
sigh of relief, for certainly the poor old horse 
looked anything but ferocious. The next 
moment the cab swayed a little, and with a 
terrified “ Oh-h 1 ” Miss Florence stretched 
out her hands to seize something for support. 
I promptly grasped them and held them 
tightly in my own. We had only come into 
contact with a tram-rail, and the momentary 
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jar passed. I 
said gently, 
“ Why do you 
not try to con¬ 
quer this fear 
of horses ?. It 
must be terrible 
to suffer like 
this every time 
you drive.” 

“I have 
tried,” patheti¬ 
cally. “ All my 
life I have tried, 
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More Chit-Chat About Singers. 




but I don’t seem to get any better of my 
terror, though I would give a great deal 
to lose it.” 


given us so much that is beauti¬ 
ful in your writings, that we feel 
it is a fair exchange, even if we 
are robbed of the pleasure of 
hearing you sing.” 

“Thank you, dear,” she re¬ 
sponded simply but earnestly. 
“I am glad you like my work, 
and no * one ever interprets it 
more truly than you do.” 

“Ah! now, is not that just 
because you are so good in going 
through everything with me, and 
explaining your intentions so 
clearly, that I seem to know the 
very thoughts you had in your 
mind when you wrote each 
phrase ? If every composer did 
as you do, viz., wrote to the 
vocalists who are advertised to 
sing their works, and asked them 
if they would like to run through 
the part with them first, there 


MISS LIZA LEHMANN. 
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“Well,” I said, “for the present oc¬ 
casion, if you feel afraid, grip my hands 
as hard as you like, not that I think it 
will help us if any accident happens, but 
it may comfort you a little.” 

So we remained with hands tightly 
clasped, until we reached in safety our 
destination. 

Miss Florence has a sweet voice, and 
sings very daintily, giving great pleasure 
to her hearers. Her high notes ai;e 
wonderfully clear and true, and she is 
thoroughly in earnest in all she undertakes. 

A singer who has now retired from public 
life, whom it has been my privilege to 
meet, is Liza Lehmann. All of you, dear 
girls, who remember hearing her, will 
agree that she was a truly “ sweet singer.” 
Her retirement was not only due to liei 
marriage with Mr. Bedford, but also to 
the fact that after sitting in a draught 
upon one occasion, she contracted a 
severe chill, which caused partial facial 
paralysis. 

As she said to me, “ Nobody notices it, 
and generally I can control the muscles 
quite well; but I am not always sure of 
them on this side of my face” (pointing to 
her cheek), “ and it does not do to be 
uncertain of anything like that in singing. 
And then you know,” smiling, “it was 
always much more of a penance than a 
pleasure to me to sing in public,” and 
seeing my incredulous stare, she added, 
“ I was always so terribly nervous, you 
know.” 

“ Nervous ! ” I exclaimed. “I should 
never have guessed that.” 

“But I am,” she rejoined, “so I have had 
no regrets in giving up a public career, 
and devoting myself to composition.” 

“Well, the artistic world has a vast 
amount to thank you for, as far as com¬ 
position goes,” I cried heartily, “ however 
deeply and truly it may regret your retire¬ 
ment from the platform. But you have 


LATE SIGNOR FOLI. 
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much in love with each other now, after 
years of married life, as they were when 
first united ? 

In her home the American firima donna 
is thoughtful and considerate for everyone, 
and a delightful hostess. On the platform 
her fine presence and handsome face are 
always a matter for admiring comment. 

I heard a rather amusing story one 
day concerning an afternoon tea-party at 
Madame Russell’s. It so happened that 
she was left without servants, and friends 


MISS ELLA RUSSELL. 

[Photo by Ellis JValery.) 

would be fewer inadequate inter¬ 
pretations. Of course in some 
cases such a thing is impossible, 
but where possible, if it is done, 
I am sure the satisfaction gained 
is an ample reward for the trouble 
taken.” 

Liza Lehmann’s “ In a Persian 
Garden ” well repays study. The 
more I sing it the more I like 
it; and as I write I am looking 
forward to singing it again to¬ 
morrow evening. 

Two bonny little boys call Liza 
Lehmann “mother,” and her 
domestic life is entirely happy. 

About Ella Russell I should 
like to say a great deal, for she 
is a universal favourite, yet, be¬ 
cause I have not come much into 
contact with her, it is not pos¬ 
sible to tell you much that is 
fresh. Her marriage was one 
entirely of love, and has proved 
very- happy. How can it be other¬ 
wise when “ he and she ” are as 
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came in to tea, among them being Mr. ancl Mrs. Andrew 
Black. It was summer-time, so tea was to be served in the 
garden. “ On hospitable thoughts intent,” Ella Russell 
ran away to make the tea, and, on returning to the garden, 
brought first of all a dishful of particularly dainty sandwiches 
which she put on a little stand near the tea-table and next 
to Mr. Black. Going back to the house to fetch the tea, 
she remained rather a longtime. Perhaps the kettle was 
not boiling or something, but presently she brought the 
tea-tray and, setting it down, began to pour out the 
fragrant beverage. Soon after serving her guests with 
their cups of tea, Ella Russell looked down at the stand, 
and exclaimed in utter amazement— 

“ But where are the sandwiches ? ” 

“ Andrew has been eating some,” said Mrs. Black 


tentatively. 

“ Eh ? What ? ” said Mr. Black. “ It can’t have eaten 
them all, surely.” 

But he had! In an absent-minded way he had kept on 
stretching out his hand for another and yet another sand¬ 
wich, until he had polished off the dishful! 

Gregory Hast is an artistic singer, and an extraordinarily 
emotional one. I remember once saying' to him— 

“ There are some things I can never sing without being 
on the verge of tears ; in fact, if I feel the spirit of a song 
intensely, it is most difficult to keep them back.” 

“No one can understand that better than I can,” was 
the rejoinder. 

That very evening, after he had sung, at a concert we 
were both engaged "in, a beautiful but most pathetic song, 
Gregory Hast came into the artistes’ room, his eyes 
suffused with tears, and his face pink, and working with 
emotion. It was my turn to appear on the platform, so 
1 had only a minute in which to whisper as I passed 


him— 

“ Pull yourself together, and come and listen to me while 
I sing.” 

A grateful look was the only response then, but after¬ 
wards he said— 

“ Bless you for that! I believe I should have made a 
goose of myself if you had not pulled me up sharp, ‘ little 
mother.’ ” 

“Little mother” is the pet name that my brother and 
sister artistes have given me, and of which I am very 


piuuu. in 

Mrs. Hast is a dear little woman, who, although a fine 
pianist, has sacrificed her own career in order to further 
her husband’s. They have one child, a boy, who is the joy 
of their hearts. 

]ust before the sudden death of Signor fioli I met him 
for the first time, and only for a few moments. Never 
until I stood talking to him had I realised his great height. 
He must have been about six feet three, and had a very 
fine, upright bearing, and was extremely dignified. Yet 


through all that was the warm-heartedness of the Irishman, 
the kindly bonhomie which was conspicuous in the man, 
and a something which told one instinctively that wherever 
you were, if Foli was there, you were as safe as if your 
whole family were travelling about with you. 

Somebody once said to me— 

“ Foli is very gallant.” 

“ Perhaps,” I replied; “ but gallantry may mean various 
things. In his case, I take it, you mean he is a preux 
chevalier —one who protects and defends those who are 
weaker than himself.” 

“ Precisely,” was the answer. 

A week or two ago I was entering the Queen’s Hall in 
the morning for a rehearsal. As I passed through the 
doorway I noticed a rather excited-looking individual, who 
seemed to be in some difficulty about something. As I 
paused to listen, with the idea of helping if possible, this 
foreigner addressed the porter first in French, then Spanish, 
and then Italian. Needless to state that the porter grew 
more and more bewildered. 

“Qu’est-ce que c’est que vous voulez, monsieur?” I 
asked. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, la repetition,” was the reply, given 
with great effusion. 

“ Venez avec moi, monsieur. Je vous donnerai la direc¬ 
tion,” I said. 

“ Avec plaisir, et mille remerciments, mademoiselle.” 

Oh, dear girls! I had not the least idea what I had let 
myself in for when I volunteered to help this bewildered 
foreigner. It turned out he could not speak a word of 
English ; but I found out (which has its advantages) that I 
could speak much more French than I thought I could ! 
It is marvellous how much one can speak when one is 
obliged to do so, or remain dumb. For an hour and a half 
I held an animated conversation with my new-found triend, 
all in French. Previously, my great desire when anyone 
spoke French to me was to get under the table or in some 
wise bury myself, because I have a morbid horror of being 
laughed at if I make a mistake. Now, I find that if only 
they cannot speak English I am Quite bold, and can chatter 
away quite fluently, which has a grotesque side to it, has it 
not? Do not be afraid! I can join in a laugh against 
myself as well as anyone, and enjoy it too. By the way, 
the foreigner who was stranded was Senor Antonio Paoli, 
a Spanish tenor, who has only recently appeared in 
London. 

I have not nearly finished what I want to say, but there 
is an empty valise staring me in the face which I have to 
fill before going* to rest, and I have to travel by an early 
train to-morrow. So you must take this as a “sop for 
Cerberus,” something to keep that dear Editor of ours 
quiet until I get time to write some more. 

More singers and instrumentalists will be talked about in 
my next letter to you all. Au revorr ! 


VARIETIES. 


Expansion and Contraction. 

'readier : “ It is a well-known natural phenomenon that 
heat expands and cold contracts. Give me an instance.” 

Pupil: “Please miss, the holidays. In summer they 
last six weeks, in winter only two.” 

Stop and Think. —Can any girl say that on any day 
she has done her whole duty, that she has done all that 
she ought to have done, that she has uttered no hasty 
word, entertained no wrong thought, and passed no harsh 
judgment upon her fellows ? 

POOR Girls !—In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was thought to be “ good form ’ for a girl to 
faint often. Robust "health was considered indelicate, and 
it was thought that there was something immodest in a 
display of mirthful spirits. 


To Make Them Elastic. 

A gentleman was doing his best to explain national 
finance to his wife. “What we need,” he said, “is an 
elastic currency.” 

“ Then why doesn’t the Government print bank-notes on 
thin sheets of india-rubber? ” demanded the lady with the 
air of one who knew all about it: “ that would make them 
elastic, surely.” 

A Famous Composer. —The power of Handel, the 
famous musical composer, lies in his combination of 
pathos, sublimity, and humour. He lived in the world ; 
this gave him breadth of view and a large air of life 
together with a cosmopolitan style which had German 
harmonic structure and an Italian feeling for the treatment 
of the voice.— H. JFT. Stratham . 
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KATE KENNEDY’S BELL. 


By a simple and unique act of benevolence, a lady, 
Catherine Kennedy by name, has succeeded in gaining- for 
herself a fame which has endured nearly four centuries and 
a half, and bids fair to last as long- as the institution which 
she contrived to help shall be preserved among us. 

1 he principal college of St. Andrews University in Scot¬ 
land, that of St. Salvador, was founded by Bishop Kennedy 
in 1456, and the object of the foundation was the training of 
young men in those studies which would fit them for under¬ 
taking the duties of the higher callings in life which they 
intended to pursue. At this early date it was usual for 
students to live within the college walls, and dine together 
in a common hall, a custom which has been maintained at 
Oxford and Cambridge to the present day, though in most 
European countries the rule has been discarded, and 
students are allowed to live at home with their parents, or 
find rooms for themselves in private houses in the University 
town. When Bishop Kennedy’s college was finished, and 
had received its complement of students, an unexpected 
trouble presented itself, which greatly perplexed the 
worthy founder and baffled all his efforts to overcome it. 

I he trouble arose in this way. The young men were all 
expected to be in college by a certain hour in the evening, 
so that they might have time to prepare their work for the 
following day, and the college gate was closed against 
such as happened to stray too Tar afield, and who found on 
their return that they had broken the rule of the house, a 
breach of discipline for which they had to appear on the 
morrow and be reprimanded by the Bishop. In modern 
times such an irregularity is inexcusable, inasmuch as 
students are provided with watches which tell them how the 
time is passing ; but in the fifteenth century neither the 
students nor the Bishop himself possessed a watch, the very 
good reason being that this serviceable article had not been 
invented. As it was, much heart-burning was felt by the 
young men who found themselves shut out of the college at 
night, and had to remain in the cold until such time as 
they were suffered to enter, while their guardian, the 
Bishop, was kept in a perpetual state of irritation through 
the conduct of his charges, who set discipline at defiance by 
their frequent habit of putting in a late appearance. For 
all parties concerned, it was a fortunate circumstance that 
the Bishop’s establishment was managed by a kinswoman, 


who bore his name and was probably his niece, and to 
whom mainly fell the task of soothing his troubled mind by 
such means as her affection and ingenuity could devise. 

To Catherine Kennedy the credit of finding a remedy of 
the evil, which was the source of so much trouble to the 
students and her uncle, has been unanimously assigned. 
It occurred to her that if only she could find money enough 
to procure a large bell, have it hung in the college tower, 
and get the gate-keeper to ring it some time before the 
door was closed, the students would have due warning to 
return from their rambles, and would only have themselves 
to blame if they arrived late. By what means Catherine 
was able to collect money enough to purchase a bell of 
sufficient size to answer her purpose no record has been 
preserved ; but in the management of the Bishop’s large 
household she probably could secure a goodly sum by her 
economies; she had also her own friends and those of the 
students to help her, and the Bishop himself must have 
heartily approved of her object and aided her with a liberal 
contribution. Somehow Catherine succeeded in getting 
her bell; in due time it was raised to its place in the tower, 
and its strong, commanding voice began to be heard, giving 
timely warnings to such students as‘might be roaming that 
they must hasten back at once if they would escape censure 
lor disobedience. The bell answered its purpose perfectly, 
and, at the present day, both by the townsfolk and by those 
whom it was specially intended to benefit, it is usually 
called “ Kate ” ; sometimes, however, it is honoured with 
the fuller title, “ Kate Kennedy.” 

Catherine Kennedy’s bell has always been an object of 
personal interest to the students of the University, and 
there have been occasions when their admiration of its 
donor has become so keen that they have mustered in pro¬ 
cession and masqueraded through the streets in her honour. 
But as such excitement sometimes led to unseemly tumult 
and disorder, it was found necessary to forbid these public 
demonstrations of feeling. But still, though no parade and 
jubilation any longer take place, it not seldom happens that 
what time the bell rings strong and clear on the evening air, 
the thoughts of those who hear it travel back and centre about 
her who caused it to be placed in the old college tower; and 
thus, though her heart has mouldered into dust for centuries, 
her name lives and her kind act is not forgotten. M. 
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FLOWER-PAINTING 
FROM NATURE. 

A TALK WITH MRS. SOPHIA 
MILLER. 

“ I SAT four hours this morning in a 
torrent of rain opposite a bunch of 
white heather! ’ ’ Only a gentle lament, 
this, of one of the most enthusiastic of 
living flower-painters. Certainly, the 
late season did not on the whole prove 
an ideal one for outdoor sketching 
and painting; but, happily, every true 
artist is not only born with, but learns 
to cultivate, a truly philosophical spirit 
respecting one of life’s most trying con¬ 
ditions, namely, the weather. Croquet, 
lawn tennis, and even cricket enthusiasts 
are permitted to dismiss the weather 
as “ abominable,” but the lover of out¬ 
door sketching, whether professional 
or amateur, surmounts the weather 
difficulty among the earliest of his or 
her artistic trials and difficulties. No 
such thing as a real complaint ever 
does, or shall we say, ever should 
escape the lips of the art-worker 
dependent upon the weather for i*e- 
sults. Of course, in addition to this 
serene disposition, mackintoshes, most 
dependable umbrellas, stout boots, 
warm clothing, good appetite, sound 
constitution, and, above all, a strong 
heart, and heaps of perseverance under 
the most trying conditions, are as 
necessary to the student of flower¬ 
painting as the most complete para¬ 
phernalia of paints and brushes, par¬ 
ticularly if that best of all work, open- 
air art, is to be mastered. There is 
also another essential factor. 

Flower-painting has need of patience 
and infinite care. “ Order is heaven’s 
first law.” Nowhere do we see that 
principle more faithfully carried out 
than in the birth, life, and death of 
our hedgerow plants' They come and 
go to give place to others, finding for 
themselves a shady nook or sunny spot 
as suits them best. Another point. 
There is beauty in every inch of God’s 
earth if we will but look for if, from the 
tiny blade of grass,' with its feathery 
head, to the bramble, with its pink 
spikes, crowned with wreaths of honey¬ 
suckles, and clasped by the tendrils of 
the bryony, whose green berries will 
soon replace the fragrance of the former 
flower by gorgeous red. 

Anthony Trollope in his many books 
found time to say not a few. pithy 
things. One of them, if we forget not, 
was that “ true genius was the length 
of time a man could sit.” Every 
student of music, and everyone essay¬ 
ing a living with, say, the pen, brush, 
or needle, will echo the truth of this 
expression. Wrapped'in a nutshell, 
or spoken in one- word, - it means 
patience. Look at one of the mediaeval 
manuscripts, or an early page of Greek 
Gospel or Missal parchment, carefully 
preserved in the cases of our museums. 
The impression they first convey is the 
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marvellous patience, apart from any question of talent, 
which must have been exercised by those to whom we are 
indebted for these treasures of mind and pen. Flower¬ 
painting, we repeat, has need of the same quality—patience 
and unlimited care. “ We women,” says Mrs. Miller, 
“have the advantage in this matter. It is our nature to 
be quiet and contemplative. I would urge all girls to 
draw and paint flowers, even if they do not succeed to 
perfection. It will make them better women. There is a 
world of untold beauty in our ditches and lanes— 

“ ‘ We love first, when we see them painted, 

Things we have passed a thousand times 
Nor cared to see.’ ” 

Here is a rule, a golden one, which this talented floral 
expressionist would lay before everyone taking up the study 
ot flower-painting either as a profession .or amusement. 
“Above all,” Mrs. Miller says emphatically, “I would 
urge the plant being painted as it grows. Do not cut the 
flower off ruthlessly to place it in a Vase for the studio desk 
or table, but go out into the fields and lanes and sketch 
from Nature. Take your drawing-block to the coppice or 
wood, there select your plant—say a primrose, with its 
mossy background. The dArk ivy-leaf contrasting with the 
vivid tender green of the plant, or it may be a fallen acorn 
in the foreground—all will tend to make up a picture of 
surpassing beauty, because it will be one 
of Nature’s own ordering, her own blend¬ 
ing, her own colouring. Then there are 
other material points, without due atten¬ 
tion to which no full measure of success 
will be attained, Mrs. Miller kindly tells 
us what these are. The chief secret of 
successful flower-painting depends upon 
three important conditions. She says, 

“Aim particularly at getting the growth 
of the plant; secure the splendid* grace 
of the stem ; also see that nothing is left 
undone to reproduce the perfect form and 
colour of the blossom. Then one must 
study carefully the relative colours through¬ 
out. All this rightly and lovingly accom¬ 
plished, the result must make a good 
picture. You will have a full reward— 
the remembrance of a happy few hours, 
the record of an honest effort.” 

Mrs. Philip Miller is an Irishwoman— 
the youngest daughter of the late Rev. 

J. P. Holmes of Corbey House, King’s 
County, and Rector of Gallen. As a girl 
she evinced no special aptitude for art, and while being 
educated at Alexandra College, Dublin, followed only the 
ordinary educational lines, without regard to any particular 
use of the brush or pencil. “It was quite by chance,” 
relates Mrs. Miller, “ that I took to flow r er-painting. It all 
turned upon a visit to a beautiful house owned by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. One day I found him engaged on a beauti¬ 
ful drawing that quite woke within me the desire to add some¬ 
thing similarly beautiful to the world, so I fixed on flower¬ 
painting.” “ Colonel Taylor,” adds Mrs. Miller, “ showed 
me the picture, and having examined it- attentively, I sud¬ 
denly said, ‘ Daddy, I think I can do that.’ He encouraged 
me to try, and I painted some flowers for him, with the 
result that he called on my mother in the hope of inducing 
her to allow me to study drawing. At first she resisted— 
she could not believe that I had any talent for it. ‘ There 
was no special taste for it,’ she said, ‘ in our family, either 
on her side, or on my father’s.’ Finally, however, she gave 
in, and I got my grounding in art under Mr. Herbert 
Cowper. Later on I attended the Dublin School of Art.” 

The progress of Miss Sophia Holmes, as she then was, 
was very marked, due, no doubt, to her remarkable powers 
of perception, and intimate acquaintance with rural life. 

“ I lived so much among country surroundings,” Mrs. 
Miller has told us, “ that details unnoticed by the ordinary 
observer rarely ever escape me.” And so" it must be, 
we concluded, or why such extreme caie in placing that 
dead bee on yonder strip of white heather ? “ Bees,” said 


Mrs. Miller, “ reverse their wings in death, and as I do not 
want to paint this bee dead, but as alive, I must take care 
that the wings are kept properly relaxed.” 

“You are a scrupulous adherent to nature, then ? ” 

“Yes,” emphatically responds this gifted lady. “Too 
often one sees inartistic misrepresentations, but both painter 
and public being alike ignorant of what ought to be, these 
pass without censure. In painting, as in literature, few go 
direct to nature, the fountain-head of inspiration ; the rest 
reproduce the ideas, often the errors, of others, or try to 
think in certain situations what this or that great writer or 
artist would have thought, instead of giving their own fresh, 
vigorous experiences.” 

After her Dublin art tuition, the subject of our article 
went to Paris, and there studied under Messieurs Victor 
Le Claire and Divoire, acquiring much of their light touch 
and peculiar grace of air which must always be an essential 
factor in successful floral delineation. Delicacy is the 
“ open sesame ” of all good work—whether it be editing a 
journal, pianoforte-playing, or pastry-making; the heavy 
hand spells mischief to everything it touches, and to nothing 
more than flower-painting. From the studios of the famous 
French artists, whose spirit she has so well caught, Miss 
Holmes passed to, 'and benefited largely by, a course of 
study in Sir James Linton’s studio, soon after which she 
entered the lists of professional workers. 

The quick succession of pictures by Miss 
Holmes were to be found in such ex¬ 
hibitions as the Royal Hibernian Acaclemy, 
Irish Fine Art Society, Dublin Sketching 
Club, Dublin Art Club, the Water Colour 
Society of Ireland, Messrs. Rodman’s, and 
others, until finally London was reached, 
where choice specimens of her delightful 
art were met with at the Royal Water 
Colour Institute, the Fine Arts Society, 
and the Royal Academy, her “Pansies” 
and “ Peonies” attracting much attention 
among the ’90 and ’94 pictures of the latter 
institution. 

It was in August, 1891, that Miss Holmes 
changed her maiden name, marrying Mr. 
Philip H. Miller, A.R.H.A., whose fine 
portraiture work, especially that in red 
chalk which has come under our notice, 
is hardly less unique than Mrs. Miller’s 
charming flower - paintings. From that 
time Mrs. Miller, with her husband, settled 
in London, the former opening classes for 
flower-painting study. These gatherings 
were at once a success, a number of young ladies, 
well known in society, soon flocking to some cosy 
Kensington studio to have the advantage of Mrs. Miller’s 
instruction and influence. Among several may be men¬ 
tioned Miss Peel, now Hon. Mrs. Goldmann, daughter of 
the late Speaker of the House of Commons, Miss Ida 
Chamberlain, daughter of the present Colonial Secretary, 
the Countess A. de Bylandt, and the Hon. Mrs. Mallet, 
formerly Maid of Honour to the Queen. 

A dignitary of the Church, not less genial than scholarly, 
once remarked to the writer that he could imagine no more 
delightful occupation than the study of music for the pur¬ 
pose of writing about it ; but, with all his wide observation, 
this good kind soul had probably forgotten the kingdom of 
flowers, and those who work therein. It would be difficult 
in a degree, as we judge, to select an environment more 
congenial than that of flaming peonies, snowy regal 
camellias, cream and purple chrysanthemums, blue bells 
of spicy hyacinths, wreaths of orange-blossoms, scarlet 
and gold orchids, heliotrope, tube rose, mignonette, and a 
thousand more, all which must come under the observation 
of the flower-painter. 

“Naturalness” appears to be the keynote of all Mrs. 
Miller’s charming work. Rhododendrons, peonies, chry¬ 
santhemums, are veritably all “ a-flower ” in their frames, 
furnishing a feast of floral colour and harmony such as is 
seldom seen out of the garden. So delicate and true, too, 
is Mrs. Miller’s touch, that some of her drawings seem 
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Margaret Hetherton. 


verily to breathe their native perfume. It is qualities such 
as these that so fascinate every lover and student of the 
beautiful, whether in nature or art. This realism particu¬ 
larly is what the student should aim at. So many painted 
flowers of the day are too painfully perfect. Where Nature 
has left a ragged bit, Mrs. Miller invariably repeats it, for 
she paints her flowers as they grow in the garden or in the 
ditches—living practically an outdoor life, and working at 
all hours to catch them in due season. We have seen her 
depiction of a superb and delicate bloom which Mrs. Miller 
found growing in a garden at Weybridge, getting up at 
four in the morning to paint it while she might, for as the 
day advanced this feeble flower retired within itself from 
the gaudy light. 

Now for a few practical hints for the benefit of those who 
maybe tempted to essay this delightful pursuit. They come 
direct from Mrs. Miller in her studio. Some preliminary 
studies must be gone through at the South Kensington 
Schools. Then the student will need the simplest materials 
—an H.B. pencil, india-rubber, and Whatman’s drawing- 
paper—not surface paper. With these go out into the 
ditchways and highways and draw continually, at all times, 
from nature, taking pains always to make a careful outline. 
Simple single flowers should be first attempted, such as 
primroses, violets, dahlias, Japanese anemones, etc. Don’t 
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touch daisies, the snare of most young flower-painters; 
their petals are manifold, and require experience and skill 
to secure satisfactory results. In regard to colours, a 
student will require a water-colour box'with the following 
colours—Yellows : yellow ochre, Indian yellow, aureolin, 
cadium, yellow madder. Blues: cobalt and French 
blues. Browns : Vandyke brown, brown madder, raw 
amber, raw sienna, burnt sienna, and ivory black. 
Reds : rose madder, carmine, vermilion, and light red. 
Greens : terra vert, emerald green, and transparent oxide 
of chromium. 

“Yes,” answers Mrs. Miller, “everything that is good 
in the shape of flower-painting sells well. There are 
splendid openings for flower pictures, floral designs, 
wall-paper decoration of all kinds, book illustrations, 
Christmas cards, needlework—in fact the field is 
limitless.” 

“ What is the most difficult flower to paint ? ” the writer 
asked Mrs. Miller. 

“ Well, I think the rose. I have waited for years to paint 
roses, feeling that one should not caricature such beautiful 
flowers. They have a fleeting look that must be expressed 
to do them justice, with endless variety and shades. A 
rose must be painted on the spot, and not worried in 
any way.” 



MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XL 

et us just visit one of my favourite 
haunts before we go back,” Mar¬ 
garet said one afternoon a day or 
two later, after a ramble through 
the pretty town with the doctor. 

“ Willingly.” 

“It is the pretty little cemetery. 
It is a little way out of the town, 
but not very far. 'The French 
prisoners who died here after the 
war are buried there.” 

They wandered up the dusty road 
in comparative silence. Such a 
peaceful quiet was over all, it 
seemed as though they too must 
be quiet in sympathy. When they 
reached the little wicket Margaret 
turned, and, pointing eagerlv to 
the beautiful landscape before them, 
exclaimed with quiet enthusiasm— 

“ Look, Dr. Milworth, isn’t it beautiful ?” 

Before them stretched green fields, beyond these lay 
a calm blue lake with an irregular border of dark 
trees, overhead there was the sunny sky, in the distance 
a soft haze. 

“ Very,” Dr. Milworth returned, “ but I cannot see so 
far as you, Margaret, even with my glasses.” 

“Ah, no, I forgot,” the girl said regretfully. 

They entered the little cemetery and bent their steps 
to a rustic seat almost hidden by trees. As they sat 
down Dr. Milworth took off his spectacles as he often 
did when their use was not absolutely necessary. 
Margaret looked at him. Now that the glasses were 


gone she remarked that he had handsome brown eyes, 
a fact she had never noticed before. His brow was 
both high and broad, a thoughtful, noble brow it was, 
already somewhat deeply marked by horizontal lines, the 
hair was brown, streaked with grey, yet, taken as a whole, 
the face was not so old as she had imagined. Frau von 
Kowitz was probably right, he could not be forty years old. 

“ You are examining me carefully, Margaret,” said 
Dr. Milworth with a smile, turning towards her. “ 1 felt 
4 your eyes upon me although I was not looking. Come, 
tell me, are you satisfied with the investigation ? ” 

Margaret blushed and felt much embarrassed. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said hurriedly. “ I 
forgot that I was looking. I was just thinking-” 

“That is precisely what I should like to know, 
Margaret,” said Dr. Milworth mischievously as she 
stopped suddenly. 

“ Oh, I would rather not say,” the girl answered, 
while her cheeks grew hotter; “ it was really nothing.” 

“ 1 he ‘ nothing 9 must have been something very bad, 
I am afraid, if you cannot tell me,” Dr." Milworth 
replied in a tone of great gravity, but with a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes which Margaret in her embarrass¬ 
ment never saw. 

“How should I think anything bad of you, Dr. 
Milworth ? I shall tell you what it was,” she went on in 
her straightforward, childlike way. “I was wondering how 
old you were; Frau von Kowitz asked me last night.” 

“ And you said ? ” 

“ I said forty,” Margaret answered a little timidly. 

Was she mistaken, or did a look of sadness pass over 
his face ? She must be mistaken, she thought, for the 
next instant he laughed. 

“That was something too much, Margaret. But 1 
am not surprised,” he concluded with sudden soberness. 
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Again that flitting look of sadness. Margaret laid her 
hand upon his arm in distress. (> 

“ Oh,* please forgive me, I ought not to have told you. 
Dr. Milworth gently laid his hand upon hers. 

“You have not pained me in any way, child, so I 
have nothing to forgive. "What makes you think I have ? 
For some reasons, no doubt—for one reason—I could 
wish to be younger, not so much in years, for I am not a 
Methuselah, but in my actual being. I could wish to be 
younger in my ideas, my hopes. I grew up too quickly. 
There was a time when I was a boy and a time when I be¬ 
came a man, but no goldene Zwischenzeit , no golden youth.” 
“ And you regret it ? ” Margaret asked sympathetically. 
“ For that one reason, which I cannot explain to you, 
Margaret, because you could not understand me yet. 
You are so young still! ” 

The tone was gentle and sad. Margaret opened her 
eyes wonderingly and a little indignantly, for nothing 
offended her so much as when she was given to under¬ 
stand that she was still a little girl. 

“ I am not so very young, Dr. Milworth,” she answered 
gravely. “ I am eighteen now, and father used to talk about 
many things with me, even metaphysics and philosophy.” 
The corners of Dr. Milworth’s mouth twitched, his 

eyes gleamed. . 

’ “ You are laughing at me,” Margaret exclaimed with 
heightened colour. She could bear anything but that. 
To be laughed at was simply death to her self-respect. 
She felt the tears coming to her eyes and turned her 


head away. 

“Margaret,” said Dr. Milworth gently, pleadingly. 
She felt him take her hand and was preparing to gulp 
down her tears and tell him bravely that it “was ol no 
consequence,” when she felt a pair of lips pressed 
lingeringly on the captive hand. Margaret faced round 
at once. What did it mean ? With an expression of 
wonder, almost distress, she looked into the doctor’s face 
as though mutely asking an explanation. 1 o Margaret 
even his voice seemed changed as he asked, “ Have I 
made my peace with you, Margaret ? I did not mean to 
offend you, and I cannot bear to see you in trouble.” 

Perplexed and troubled she answered hurriedly— 

“ Oh, it is nothing, I was only silly. Don’t you think 
we had better go home ? ” 

In a second the bright prospect seemed to have 
become gloomy; something had happened which she 
could not understand ; she .longed to be alone. 

“ Yes, we will go home,” Dr. Milworth returned in 
his usual quiet way. The walk to the Anastasienstrasse 
was not interesting, the two talked of various indifferent 
subjects, but Margaret seemed ill at ease, Dr. Milworth 
depressed. They bade each other a quiet, somewhat 
embarrassed good-bye at the door, then Margaret fled 
up to her room, her heart beating with excitement. 

“ What did it mean ? ” she asked herself again and 
again as she sat on the edge of her bed, resting her 
chin reflectively on the palm of her hand. She looked 
very pretty with her flushed cheeks and thoughtful 
expression in spite of- the rather untidy hair and 
generally reckless toilet. 

“ What did he mean ?” she asked herself once more, 
varying the pronoun. He, the staid, learned doctor 
Dr. Milworth of Seaton—had actually kissed her hand, 
had looked at her as he had never looked before, had 
said he “ could not bear to see her in trouble ! ” Was 
it possible that he- 

Margaret jumped up and walked excitedly up and 
down the room. “ Is must be that! It must be that! 
she said to herself. “ Otherwise why should he speak so 
—look so—why kiss my hand ?” 


For a second or two she stopped and looked at her 
hand ; it seemed to her as though she felt his lips upon 
it still. How her thoughts ran riot, how her temples 
throbbed and her heart beat! What an utterly new 
experience it was! Was it true ? Was it possible ? 

“ He will come to-morrow to explain—come to tell me 

that he—come to ask me to be-” Even to herself, 

in her thoughts, she scarcely dared fill up those spaces. 
What should she say ? How answer that last question ? 
The excited girl threw herself on the bed and buried her 
face in the pillows. 

“Thank you, Dr. Milworth, I am sensible of the 

honour, but I regret-” Why should she answer like 

that ? It was so cold, so chilling, and if he really did 
love her, why should she not make him happy—and she 
liked him—oh, yes, she liked him really very much. 

“ He will be very good to me, I know, and oh, what a 
lot he will be able to teach me! ” Margaret’s eyes 
brightened at the idea. She was looking up at the 
ceiling now as she reclined at length, making a cradle 
of her hands for her ruffled head. 

“ Fie is so clever, so kind, he will teach me anything 
l want to learn, he will help me with my Latin as he 
used to do ; and then I shall learn Greek ! ” Greek! 
How she had longed to dive into the mysteries of that 
unknown tongue, and here it was at last within her 
grasp. “Then we will read the ‘ Iliad’ together in the 
original and all those grand old Greek tragedies and 
Plato’s works—oh, how happy I shall be! I wonder if 
he knows Hebrew ? At any rate we could study it 
together. I can always learn better if someone learns 
with me. I wish to-morrow were here. Why did he 
not speak to-day ? Why did he not ask me at once ? But 
he will come to-morrow. He will come to-morrow ! ” 
And so with this joyous refrain running through her 
mind, Margaret sprang up, and, running the comb 
through her untidy locks, began to make her toilet for 
dinner. 

As for Dr. Milworth, he had wandered on to the 
Schlossbriicke and there he had halted. Leaning 
against the stonework of the bridge, lie gazed absently 
into the clear waters of the lake. ' There were many 
passers-by, some of whom looked curiously at the tall 
quiet man who appeared to be so engrossed with his own 
thoughts. Had he spoken those thoughts out aloud, the 
passers-by would have heard words like these: “Why 
did I act as I did ? Why in the name of idiocy did I 
not restrain myself ? She cannot understand—she is a 
perfect child still, even at eighteen. Never in her life 
has she seriously thought of anything outside of her 
books, her music, her painting, her scribbling—a 
selfish, self-satisfied child. And yet I love her. I 
ought to have waited, waited and watched in patience, 
and instead I have startled her—troubled her. She does 
not know what to make of me. When I see her again 
she will be shy and embarrassed, and I, what line of 
conduct shall I observe ? After to-day I am no longer 
sure of myself. Who knows what I may say or do next ? 
And yet I know only too well that if I were to ask her 
this very night to be my wife and she were to say yes, I 
should be no happier. I am not one of those men who 
are satisfied with mere possession. I am too selfish to 
give all and receive nothing. I do not want either a 
housekeeper or an intelligent pupil. My wife may be 
both, but above all she must be my wife and helpmate. 
I need a wife’s love, and that is what Margaret can¬ 
not give me. I think it will be better if I do not see 
her again ; I might act foolishly. When we meet again 
she may understand, perhaps.” 

(To be continued .) 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


CHAPTER II. 

ONTIGNY was not favoured with any 
omens for or against the success 
of his mission^ yet he was not 
without warnings of the perils 
awaiting him. 

At Paris, where he halted to 
rest his weary horses, he had an 
interview with the Spanish Am¬ 
bassador. Don Francis d’Alava 
respected and admired the high- 
minded Flemish Count. He could 
not refrain from giving him a hint 
that Philip was greatly incensed 
against the Netherland nobility, 
and that the anger of such a man 
was to be feared. 

Nor was this the only friendly 
caution Montigny received. A 
French minister, deeply versed in 
the network of Spanish politics, 
took upon himself to warn the ill- 
fated envoy, counselling him to 
feign illness—to use, indeed, any 
excuse to avoid so hazardous an 
undertaking. 

In vain. Montigny did not profess to underrate the 
danger, but turn from it he could not. 

Noblesse Oblige / His honour was pledged to perform 
the duty. For the good of his country he was ready, if need 
be, to lay down his life. Perhaps, conscious of the in¬ 
tegrity of his motives, he was not without hope that the 
King would lend a favourable ear to his arguments, backed 
as they now were by self-interest. Hitherto the Nether¬ 
lands had been the richest and most lucrative portion of 
the Spanish dominions. If the country became bankrupt, 
as seemed likely, whence would Philip draw subsidies ? 

Montigny arrived at Madrid some months before Berghen. 
His reception confirmed his most sanguine hopes, for the 
King received him graciously, and the courtiers welcomed 
him as an old friend. In such an atmosphere of hospitality 
and good-will there seemed no room for suspicion. 

As before, Montigny was charged to plead for the with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops, for the mitigation of oppressive 
edicts and for the suppression of the Inquisition. The King 
listened courteously to his eloquent appeal, but remarked 
that until the arrival of the other envoy he could come to no 
decision. 

Berghen’s arrival, however, did not hasten matters. 
There was always some reason for delay. Chautounay, 
brother of Granville, writes thus of the King’s procrastina¬ 
tion : “ Everything goes on from to-morrrow to to-morrow ; 
the only resolution is to remain irresolute.” With Philip, 
however, procrastination was not the result of weakness ; it 
was his peculiar line of policy. “With time and myself 
there are two of us,” he was wont to say. 

Montigny welcomed his colleague warmly. In this season 
of anxious suspense it was cheering to see the face of a 
friend. 

Berghen was in low spirits. His illness in Paris had 
depressed him, but, like his brother envoy, his fears were 
for a time soothed by the gracious demeanour of the King, 
these gentlemen of Old Flanders were both too noble- 
minded to suspect treachery in others. 

One of his own countrymen wrote of Philip : “ His dagger 
follows close upon his smile.” How true this was, experi¬ 
ence was to teach the hapless envoys. But even this 
fictitious gleam of royal sunshine was destined to sudden 
and total eclipse. 

A few weeks after the arrival of Berghen came news 
from the Netherlands—disastrous news, which enraged not 
only the King and his courtiers, but the entire nation. 
Every Spaniard, nay, every Catholic in Europe burnt with 
indignation when he heard that heretic mobs had broken 


into the churches and cathedrals of Holland and Flanders, 
torn down priceless pictures, broken the images of saints 
and Virgin, destroyed exquisite painted windows, and 
annihilated every article sacred to the Catholic Faith. 

The effect of this outrage upon the bigoted King of 
Spain can be bettei imagined than described. For once he 
dropped his mask ; for once he found it possible to make 
up his mind without any delay. “ It shall cost them dear,” 
he cried ; “ I swear it by the soul of my father, it shall cost 
them dear! ” 

The luckless ambassadors received the tidings with pro¬ 
found dismay. As Catholics, they were horror-stricken at 
the sacrilege committed by their ignorant and desperate 
fellow-countrymen, and as patriots they mourned the fatal 
results of so rash an act. Worse than useless would it now 
be to plead for pardon, and the Inquisition, far from being 
abolished, would in future be stronger than ever. 

The people had defeated their own cause. The mission 
was, in fact, at an end, and they decided to return home. 
Easier said than done. Permission to retire was coldly 
refused. Netherland affairs gave the King grave anxiety 
at the present time, and he needed the advice and 
assistance of the Flemish seigneurs. 

It was true that councils were daily held, at which the 
envoys were present; but all this consultation seemed to 
result in nothing. In reality very grave matters were 
debated and important decisions arrived at by a secret 
council of three only—the King, his favourite, Prince 
d’Eboli, and the Duke of Alva. 

One fine day the envoys discovered to their dismay that 
the Duke had taken his departure to the Netherlands at the 
head of a large army. The precise object of the enterprise 
they could not learn, but, knowing the character of the 
Duke, they trembled for their unhappy country. 

Their fears were well founded. Alva bore with him un¬ 
limited powers of vengeance. The entire nation was placed 
under a ban. All were traitors or heretics; in either case 
they merited death. Diocletian wished that his subjects 
had but one head, in order that he might cut it off and so 
have done with them ; but Philip II. of Spain is the only 
monarch who ever attempted to carry out the idea practi¬ 
cally. With a few exceptions, mentioned by name, the 
inhabitants of Holland and the Netherlands were all 
condemned to death. 

The departure of Alva put the final touch to Berghen’s 
despondency. Grief and anxiety so preyed upon his health 
that he became seriously ill. The King expressed pro¬ 
found sympathy for his suffering, and sent his own 
physician to prescribe for him ; whether a little poison was 
administered under cover of medicine, who can say ? In 
that land of mystery all things were possible, and Court 
physicians in those days were not above such deeds of 
darkness. 

The history of Count Berghen’s last hours throws a 
strange light upon Spanish dissimulation. Berghen had 
been upon warm terms of friendship with Romez,"Prince of 
Eboli. The Count’s affection was sincere, and, when he 
felt his end approaching, he sent for his friend. The 
Prince reported the matter to the King, and received in 
reply a letter which may be still found amongst the archives 
of Spain. 

Not only did Philip grant permission for the interview, 
but he instructed Eboli, if the Count’s death was inevitable, 
to promise him a speedy return to his own home. If, on 
the contrary, recovery seemed possible, he might hold out 
hope of release—giving no definite promise. ' In case of 
Berghen’s death, Guy Romez was to arrange for his funeral 
with the Grand Inquisitor, and consult with the same 
personage as to the best means of preventing Montigny’s 
escape. Also, in the event of Berghen’s death, he would 
do well, as if on his own responsibility, to send the news 
post haste to the Regent of the Netherlands, with orders to 
seize and confiscate the Count’s property. 

W ith this carefully-planned programme in his pocket, 
Guy Romez sat by the bedside of his confiding friend and 
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received his last wishes. Berg-hen desired him to tell the 
King that he had ever been true and faithful, and that the 
bitterness of living under suspicion had broken his heart. 
He trusted that time would prove how loyally and 
honourably he had striven to do his duty to his King and 
country. 

To this sorrowful lament Eboli replied with suitable words 
of sympathy and assurance of his entire belief in his 
friend’s honour, and then, in the King’s name, he gave him 
permission to return to the Netherlands. 

To hang this mirage vision of home before dying eyes was 
a refinement of cruelty which, even at this distance of time, 
arouses feelings of hot. indignation. But such an act of 
cold-blooded duplicity and malignity was characteristic of 
Philip. 

After the death of Berghen, Montigny’s position became 
daily more painful. He still resided in the mansion assigned 
to him, and was waited upon by his own pages and squires ; 
but it was apparent that he was closely watched, and that 
any attempt to escape would be at once detected. 


It was now a long time since he had received letters from 
home. Not a line from wife or friend had reached him 
since Alva’s departure—a strange ominous silence which 
weighed heavily upon the exile’s heart. 

One morning, accompanied by his page Arthur de 
Munter, Montigny rode out into the country. They had 
scarcely gone a mile beyond the city gates when a com¬ 
pany of horsemen overlook them. The meeting was 
accidental, so they said, but they appeared to have no 
special business on hand, and rode on beside Montigny 
until his return to Madrid. 

This incident greatly depressed him. Already he had 
suspected what was now a certainty. He was a prisoner in 
fact, if not in name. A few months later even this pre¬ 
tence of freedom was denied him. He was removed from 
Madrid to the Castle of Segovia, where he was treated as a 
prisoner. Plis own attendants were still permitted to serve 
him, but both he and they were closely guarded by Spanish 
soldiers. 

(To be concluded .) 


WHY WHITE DRESSES ARE COOLER THAN BLACK. 

By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


If you girls were asked why you wear white dresses in 
summer, the universal answer would be, because they are 
cooler, and the person putting the question would probably 
be regarded as an idiot; but if that question were followed 
by another one, “ Why are they cooler?” perhaps there 
would not be quite the same unanimity in the answers, and 
some of you would be puzzled to give a logical reason. 

There are many things in our everyday life which are so 
well known as facts that we do not bother our heads to 
ascertain the reason of their being so, and this may be the 
case with some of you in regard to your dresses. You 
know white dresses are the most cool, and there you 
contentedly let the matter rest. Well, the answer to the 



second question is, il Because dark colours absorb heat 
more readily than white, which reflects or drives back a 
great portion of it.” You can easily satisfy yourself on the 
point by placing two objects, say pieces of iron or slate, the 
one painted white and the other black, out in the blazing 
sunshine for a time, and then laying your bare hand on 
each in turn. The black will almost burn you, while the 
white feels comparatively cool. It is for this reason that 
we often see the outsides of roofs white-washed in summer. 
But I can hear one or two of you very clever girls say, 
“ Well, then, if this be so, how is it that nature, who never 


makes a mistake, has clothed the bears who live among 
the ice in white fur ? According to your own showing it 
ought to have been black.” At a first glance I admit this 
looks very much like a mistake, but think a moment. 

In the case of the Polar bear when at home, which side 
is the greater heat, outside or inside his body ? Inside, of 
course, otherwise he would be frozen to death in no time. 
Very well, then, nature is not such a blunderer as you 
imagine. Some of this heat escapes from the skin, and 
had the fur been black it would have absorbed far more of 
it than the white does ; in other words, it is far easier for 
the heat to make its way through the black fur and so 
escape, than through the white. But a practical demon¬ 
stration is always worth a lot more than a description, and 
as we have not always got sunshine with us, the following 
experiment, which can be performed at any time, will serve 
equally well. 

Take an ordinary tumbler, not too thick, and on its 
outside paint eight vertical divisions, alternately black and 
white, as in the illustration. The paints I made use of 
were Indian ink and Chinese white. 

Put the colours on pretty thickly—the black panels 
require a second coat—and when quite dry take some 
small pins, and having warmed their heads plunge them 
into the composition of an ordinary candle, so that some of 
it remains on the pin’s head when withdrawn. Then hold 
your glass horizontally and the pin vertically, the head at 
the bottom resting on one of the painted sections, until the 
stearine having cooled, the pin will retain its position, at 
right angles to the side of the tumbler, when that is placed 
upright on the table. Adorn each of the painted segments 
in the same way. Then place a piece of candle exactly in 
the centre of the tumbler, light it and await the result. To 
save your time the length of the candle should be such that 
the top of the wick should be about on a level with the 
upper edge of the painted panels or segments. In a very 
short time you will find a change in the porcupine adorn¬ 
ment of your glass. There will be only four pins remaining 
in position, and four will be found resting on the surface 
on which the glass stands, and those four will be the ones 
you fixed on the black panels ; for the black paint has 
absorbed or allowed more of the heat, which has been 
diffused equally by the lighted candle in the centre, to pass 
through it, than the white, and in consequence the stearine 
on the heads of the pins has softened, and their weight has 
brought them down, and this I think will prove clearly to 
you the reason why white dresses are preferable to black or 
dark colours in hot weather. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

MISS F. E. White.—W e are sorry that we cannot send you the stamps 
you ask for, but we are inserting your request in the proper place. 
Muddles.—W e refer you to The Girl’s Own Paper for October, 
1897, where the words of “Unanswered Yet” are given in full. As 
■we there explain, the lines were wrongly attributed to Robert Brown¬ 
ing, and the controversy about them in a daily paper was headed 
. “ Browning, Havergal, or Another ? ” 

GRKTCHEN EMILE.—Y ou might obtain Macmillan's Progressive Ger¬ 
man Course , first year, published at is. 6d. ; Olio's Elementary 
German, published at 2s. ; or Der Kleitic Lehrer , published at 2s. 

An Old Girl.—W e are interested in your long letter with its en¬ 
closures. But you should take the advice of some experienced friend 
before embarking on costly purchases, such as the useless one you 
mention, and “ new departures ” of various kinds. We consider also 
that you are acting in a fair way to ruin your nerves by allowing 
yourself so little rest at night, and “ very seldom going out.’’ Thanks 
for your photograph. We should judge that you specially require 
plenty of exercise, sleep, and fresh air; we advise you not to neglect 
these essentials to health. If you need mental occupation, why not 
attend some class, or series of classes, at a distance from your home, 
making it a rule to walk to and fro ? 

XoLANTHE.—Your poem on the flower fairy is. simple and pretty in its 
childish way, though- some, of the lines halt a little. We should judge 
that you are very young. It is not **dlowable to make the second 
syllable of “ sunbeams ” emphatic, even by italicising it. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

EXONIA’S question is kindly answered by M. Allam and George 
KENDALL. The three lines quoted are the last of a poem entitled 
“ Coplas dc Manrique,” a translation from the Spanish by Longfellow. 
It may be found in any complete edition of his works. 

Nerina has three replies—from A Reader of the “ G.O.P.” (who 
encloses the hymn), M. E. IvNOWLES and V. A. Y. C. A. B. C. The 
lines beginning— 

“I would not ask for earthly store,” 

are to be found in New Hymns and Solos , compiled by Ira D. Sankey, 
and published by Morgan and Scott, at is. 6d. The hymn (No. 44) 
is entitled “ Then shall my heart keep singing,” and was sung by 
Mr. Moody’s friends- as he was leaving England for the last time. 

MlLLY is informed that the words beginning— 

“ Oh, Pilot, ’tis a fearful night! ” 

arc from a song by S. Nelson, entiled “ The Pilot.” It is published at 
2s., by Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle Street, London. Our informant. 
“ MOTHER’S Pearl,” encloses the lines in question for Milly. 

STELLA would be very glad to know who wrote a poem called “ Lasca ” 
beginning— 

“ It’s all very well to write reviews, 

And carry umbrellas and keep dry shoes.” 

An Old Reader of the “ G.O.P.” inquires for a couple of songs 
beginning— 

1. “The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade,” 

and 

2. “ When the winter day is done 

Softly sinks the crimson sun.” 

Mrs. M. E. Hill inquires for a poem entitled “ Stradivarius.” 

EROS asks for the author and whereabouts of the lines— 

“ Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won, 

Now cometh rest.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mademoiselle Aussilloux, Faure, asks us to say that she has 
already received more letters than she can answer, and must therefore 
courteously withdraw her request for further correspondence. 

Miss Frances E. White, Yarcroft, Brading, Isle of Wight, begs our 
readers to write to her for approval sheets of foreign stamps. 

Miss Annie PAnson, care of Messrs. Williamson, Balfour & Co., 
Valparaiso, Chile, South America, would much like to correspond 
with LlNNEA, and offers to send her a few South American Stamps. 
Will LlNNEA write direct, or send us her address for insertion here ? 

A. Domestic Servant, thinking of going to Australia or New Zealand, 
would like to correspond with someone who has gone out in the same 
capacity, or who lives there. (We suggest that our correspondent 
should apply to the .Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster.) 

Miss FLORENCE May, 70, Queen’s Road, Aberdeen, would like to 
correspond with a French girl, each to write in her own language. 

A QUEENSLAND Girl would be much pleased if she could find corre¬ 
spondents of about her own age (seventeen), or a little older, in 
England, Ireland, Cape Colony, India, or United States. Her address 
is Miss Ella Allen, Tennyson Street, Mackav, Queensland, Australia. 
Will some girls kindly write at once ? 


MEDICAL. 

J- W.—Acne Rosacea is one of the most tiresome diseases of the skin to 
have to treat. Frequently, indeed usually, it does very well for a time, 
but after a little while the very' measures which at 'first benefited it 
tend to make it worse again. ' The prime cause of the affection is 
usually indigestion, especially that form of indigestion which is accom¬ 
panied by flushings. Indeed rosacea is only a permanent flushing of 
the centre of the face. The part affected by rosacea is very liable to 
become infected with the many organisms which occur upon the face. 
The same organism causes the pustules of rosacea that causes those of 
true acne ; the only difference between acne and pustular acne rosacea 
being that in the latter the soil is already injured by chronic conges¬ 
tion. The treatment of the pustules of rosacea must be entirely local, 
for that part of the complaint is due to entirely local causes ; the 
treatment of the redness and congestion of rosacea must be both local 
and general—local because by local means we can get directly at the 
diseased part, and general because the prime cause of the condition is 
beyond the reach of local applications. Of the local applications 
sulphur ointment, or one of the milder mercury ointments, diluted 
according to circumstances, acts very well. -Steaming the face usually 
does harm, and massage, though very useful to relieve the redness, 
may do great harm it pustules are present. The indications for 
general treatment may be met by careful regulation of the diet and 
the free use of aperients, of which calomel is the most generally useful. 
We have nothing whatever to say against your diet table. 

COOKSIE.—It is a popular error to confuse dipsomania with chronic 
alcoholism, and to use the two words as though they meant one and 
the same thing, whereas they have practically no connection 
whatever. Chronic alcoholism is a disease or condition which we 
unfortunately see far too often, whereas dipsomania is one of the 
rarest forms of mental disturbance. Dipsomania is an imperative 
desire for alcohol; it never occurs as the result of chronic drunken¬ 
ness, nor does it usually affect those who freely indulge in alcohol. It 
is the same disease as kleptomania and all the other forms of so-called 
monomania or madness in one direction. The dipsomaniac drinks 
because he cannot help himself—he may even have a great distaste 
tor liquor. It usually occurs as an acute disease, traceable to some 
great mental disturbance. The only case which has ever come under 
our notice was a man who had been a teetotaller for many years. 
The day after the death of his wife he took to drink, became a typical 
dipsomaniac, was treated in an asylum, and in four months he was as 
-well as ever. So far he has not relapsed, but very often the attacks do 
recur. We said dipsomania is never caused by chronic alcoholism, 
but obviously chronic alcoholism may be caused" by dipsomania if the 
latter lasts very long or is not treated. 

GRATITUDE.— We have read your letter with great interest, and gladly 
give you all the information that lies in our power. The bones are 
liable to very many injuries and diseases, most of which are very 
tedious in their course. What probably happened to you was that 
you broke both bones of your leg, and, owing to some mischance, bad or 
vicious union occurred. These cases of badly-united fractures are 
very difficult things to deal with, and very often indeed there is no 
relief till the leg has been removed. Clearly the matter as it stands is 
thus—ought you to have your leg taken off, or is it possible that some 
other less severe procedure may give relief, or had the leg best be left 
as it is ? As regards amputation, the leg as it is is practically useless, 
and you would get about very much better with an artificial limb ; 
moreover, the operation is readily performed, and by modern methods 
the process of healing takes but a few days or weeks. Against these 
advantages must be placed the danger of the operation and the 
natural disinclination to lose a limb if it can possibly be helped. As 
regards the second possibility, it is not improbable that something less 
radical than amputation might succeed in bettering your condition. 
Possibly some surgeon .with an exceptional experience in such cases 
might be able to do something in your case; but such a proceeding 
would be very likely to fail; it might mean months of treatment, and, 
even if successful, the leg would not become a very useful one. And 
the last—to leave the leg alone—you know both the advantages and 
disadvantages attending this. 

Arber.— The treatment that we generally advise for dandruff is the 
following : Wash the hair twice a week in warm water, to which one 
teaspoonful of borax has been added to each quart of water. Having 
thoroughly dried the head with a fairly rough towel, applv a very 
little sulphur ointment to the scalp—not to the hair. The ointment may 
also be applied every night for a time. Another useful item is to use 
a hard hair-brush, and to use it frequently. You will not pull out 
living hairs with a hard brush, but the dead hairs are removed, and 
this is a great advantage. Also brushing the head stimulates the cir¬ 
culation in the scalp—a most important action, as poverty of the 
circulation in the hair follicles is the great cause of baldness. Another 
point, perhaps the most important of all, is not to wear a hard hat 
more than you can possibly help. 

A Constant Reader. —We cannot tell you what is the nature of your 
complaint from a verbal description alone. The cause you assign for 
it is not likely to be the correct one. Obviously you must persevere 
with the treatment to obtain relief. 

Grace Darling. —Read the article on “Blushing and Nervousness” 
which we published some short time ago. There is no drug known 
which will affect blushing due to nervous causes. 
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A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 



fter a storm comes a 
calm. As in nature, 
so in the affairs of 
human life, and the 
Rendells found another 
example of the truth of the 
old adage in the month 
following Lilias’s engage¬ 
ment. Nothing seemed to 
happen; even the interest 
which had been taken in 
the new occupant of the 
Grange died away after 
Mr. Rendell’s failure to 
gain admission, and one. 
day jog-trotted away after 
another in monotonous 
fashion! 

They were dreary days to 
Maud, butat the end of even 
the longest and dreariest 
she acknowledged to her¬ 
self that the battle was not 

.-*•. so hopeless as she had 

expected. The trouble was there, the difficult moments 
arose, the quick stabs of pain following sudden memories, 
but she herself was strengthened to bear them in a manner 
which she could not have believed possible. Maud was 
one of the sweet, open characters who are religious by 
nature, but though she had asked for God’s help every 
night of her life, she had never been conscious of its 
presence in such abundance as in this hour of trial. It 
almost awed her at times to realise her own strength, 
and this testing of the power of faith was a ray of light 
shining out of the darkness. Her mother’s tenderness, 
moreover, manifested itself in a hundred little schemes 
for her distraction, and Nan’s demonstrative affection 
heartened her for the fight. The world was not all lost 
because Ned had chosen another, and so far from 
neglecting her old duties, Maud worked away more 
industriously than ever, finding her best medicine in a 
busy, occupied life. 

Ned Talbot had gone back to the north, whence he 
could not return for two months to come, and Lilias 
settled down contentedly to play the interesting part of 
the fiancee. She did not fret for her lover, but seemed 
abundantly content to receive his letters, and pen 
lengthy answers, and though the date of her marriage 
was so" far ahead, she began at once to make prepara¬ 
tions for her future home. One rainy afternoon she 
shut herself in her bedroom, and rearranged all her 
belongings, leaving the lowest drawer in the wardrobe 
empty, and covered with fresh white paper. Then she 
wrote something at her desk, lingered outside the 
door for a minute, and finally rejoined her sisters 
with a mischievous smile curving the corners of her 
pretty lips. 

Presently Chrissie ran upstairs on some trifling errand, 
and came to a stand-still on the landing, uttering sharp 
cries of surprise; then Agatha followed to discover the 
cause of the excitement, and guffawed with laughter, 
when Nan and Elsie jumped from their chairs and ran 
helter-skelter in pursuit. They found the two younger 


girls leaning up against the wall, staring at the door of 
Lilias’s room, on the centre of which was tacked a square 
of paper, neatly lined and lettered : 

NOTICE! 

To All Whom It May Concern. 

Miss Lilias Rendell desires to inform 
her friends and the public generally that 
she has just opened a Bottom Drawer, 
and that every description of household 
goods, useful and ornamental, will be 
gratefully accepted towards the furnishing 
of her future home. 

N.B.—Carved oak articles especially 
welcome ! 

“ That’s one for me ! ” cried Nan, grimacing. “ What 
is your especial fancy, my love—a side-board or a 
dining-room table ? Don’t be bashful, pray! Aim at 
the sky, and you may succeed at hitting the tree. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I rose to a milking-stool, if you 
asked me nicely.” 

“ And I’ll work you a kettle-holder, sweet one, as 
soon as the sale is over, and Chrissie a-” 

“ Twine bag,” said Chrissie,simpering; “but until July 
yon might as well give up the idea, Lilias. Every 
moment we have, we must use for sale-work, and every 
penny we can save into the bargain. We can’t attend to 
you just yet.” 

“I thought perhaps you might start me with a few 
contributions from the things you have made,” said 
modest Lilias. “The drawer looks lonesome with 
nothing in it, and I’ve made it so tidy ! It would be a 
comfortable home for that little blue cushion, and the 
mats with the roses. And you would never miss 
them! ” 

“ Wouldn’t we just ? The very best things we have ! 
It is a pity your modesty doesn’t equal your taste. 1 
should miss the smallest thing we have made, and 
whenever I get low-spirited, I turn them all out of the 
box and gloat over the collection—eleven pin-cushions, 
three sets of mats, a table centre, three work-bags, two 
handkerchief sachets, six babies’ shoes, and an ice wool 
shawl! It’s not bad for a start, and there are lots of 
things on hand, besides Nan’s carving and brass-work. 
It would be like tearing my heart out of my body to give 
anything away, and I don’t think it would be at all a 
nice idea to start your collection by stealing from the 
poor!” 

Lilias looked appalled at the suggestion, but all the 
same she was not too much shocked to seize on the 
chance of future spoils. 

“ Agatha, how can you ? I am the last person in 
the world to think of such a thing. I suggested the 
sale, remember ; you would not have had it at all but 
for me; but how could a little thing like a pin-cushion 
be called a theft ? Llowever, it’s all right, don’t give 
them me at present if you would rather not. After the 

sale there are sure to be some things left, and then- 

You would not mind giving them to me then, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Certainly not. At least I am quite willing if the 
others are,” said Agatha, looking round inquiringly, 
upon which Nan and Elsie nodded assent, and Chrissie 
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bargained, “ Unless I am engaged myself by that time, 
when, of course, they must be equally divided,” a 
contingency so remote that Lilias congratulated herself 
on a good morning’s work, and felt that so far as 
pin-cushions were concerned, the future held no further 
anxiety. 

Work for the sale had, indeed, been carried forward 
with great zest, and now that the days were lengthening, 
there was a good two hours after tea, when Kitty could 
join the party in the porch room and stitch away at some 
dainty task while carrying on that breathless stream of 
conversation which never seemed to run short, despite 
the daily meetings. Nan brought down her carving, 
and worked at a little table of her own ; Elsie cut and 
planned with delicate, accurate lingers ; and the three 
younger girls sewed away in characteristic fashion: 
Agatha bending double over the seam ; Christabel, erect 
and stately, drawing her thread to its full length with 
leisurely, dignified movements; and Kitty, with her 
spectacles on the tip of her nose, peering over them 
from time to time in grandmotherly concern at the 
frivolity of her companions. 

“ Diogenes,” as Mr. Vanburgh had been nicknamed 
since his refusal to receive visitors, had not again been 
discovered at his window, but certain flutterings of the 
curtains aroused suspicion that he still kept watch, 
though with greater precautions against discovery; and 
one day in especial, as Nan sat bending over her table, 
the conviction strengthened that she was observed. It 
was a brilliantly sunny afternoon, and more than once on 
raising her eyes from her work, she was dazzled by a 
flash of light, too blinding to be mistaken for an ordinary 
sunbeam. Nan did not possess a brother for nothing; 
she had not been educated as the chosen chum with 
the most mischievous boy in Hertfordshire to be at a 
loss to understand such a phenomenon as this. 

“ Glass ! ” she said to herself sagely. “ Some sort of 
glass reflecting the light. What on earth can Diogenes 
be up to now ? I must go and investigate,” and forth¬ 
with she rose from her seat and adjourned upstairs to 
an attic window whence a bird’s-eye view could be 
obtained of the opposite house, with a further glimpse 
into Mr. Vanburgh’s own sanctum than that gentleman 
would have approved. She saw that which she saw, and 
chuckled at the sight with such lasting enjoyment that 
it was a good ten minutes before she could drag herself 
from her post, and when at last she did return to the 
porch room, the manner in which she entered was 
startling to the nerves of her sisters. She hopped on 
one foot and waved her arms in the air; she swooped 
down on Chrissie’s work, and threw it wildly to the 
ceiling; she thrust her face into Elsie’s and went off 
into a peal of maniacal laughter which sent that nervous 
young person flying to the furthest corner. She seized 
a bundle of ribbons and danced an impromptu skirt 
dance, flourishing them to and fro, while the onlookers 
scuttled together like rabbits, and felt that their lives 
trembled in the balance. Finally, after succeeding in 
turning the room topsy-turvy, and raising the most 
powerful doubts as to her own sanity, Miss Nan tottered 
out on to the landing, and collapsed in a breathless 
heap on the lowest stair, while her sisters looked on 
askance from a discreet distance. 

“ H—have some sal volatile ! I’ll get it from my 
room. Never mind, dear, you’ll be "better soon ! ” 
stuttered Elsie fearfully; but at that the crazy creature 
laughed afresh, though in a more restrained and natural 
fashion. 

“ n ° J I am not mad ! I did it for a purpose, 
my dear, as you shall hear. Such a joke ! We had 
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seen the curtains wriggle, you know, and guessed that 
Diogenes was on guard ; and then little flashes of light 
began to dance on my table, as if he were holding up a 
glass. I thought to myself, ‘ This must be investigated/ 
so up I got and marched upstairs to the attic and 
peeped between the blinds. My dears, you get a lovely 
view, half-way across the room, and so clear ! I could 
see the end of the couch on which he lies, and every 
now and then lie bent forward and peered at us through 
an opera-glass. Opera-glasses, if you please! His 
own eyes aren’t good enough ; and so interested, so 
eager to see all . that was going on ! At first I felt 
annoyed, and thought it was a great liberty to take, but 
then I began to feel sorry for the poor old dear. He 
must be precious dull when he takes so much interest in 
girls like us, and I felt grieved to think how little fun we 
had given him, sitting sewing day after day like so many 
machines. I says to myself, says I, ‘ It is in your 
power, Margaret Rendell, to infuse some brightness 
into the lot of this poor, lonely sufferer, and you arc 
going to do it ! He shall have some excitement before 
the day is over, bless him! ’ Therefore, as you 
perceived, I executed a new and original war-dance for 
his benefit, and sent you all attitudinising about the 
room. That’s the reason of this thusness, and Diogenes 
is now, no doubt, full of agitation, believing that one so 
young and fair has suddenly lost her wits, and imagining 
you all occupied in binding me to the bedpost till help 
arrives! ” 

“ I don t know how he feels, but I feel extremely 
ill! ” grumbled Elsie, her sympathy suddenly changed 
to resentment. “ Sticking your face into mine and 
laughing in that crazy fashion. Never do it again! 
My heart is right up in my throat, and thumping like a 
steam-engine. Opera-glasses, has he? What next, I 
wonder!” 

“I’m going upstairs to see him. That’s next! ” said 
Kitty, stalking deliberately up the staircase, where, as a 
matter of course, she was followed by the entire party. 
The window was too small to allow of more than one 
being concealed at the same time, but each girl crept 
forward in her turn, and experienced the intense 
felicity of seeing Mr. Vanburgh’s face peering forward, 
his gaze searching one window after another of the 
opposite house in evident anxiety to witness the con¬ 
cluding scene in the drama which had just been 
enacted before his eyes. Poor Diogenes! It was 
baffling to curiosity that all the actors should have 
disappeared at the most exciting moment of the play, 
and the actors themselves were fully aware of the fact, 
and with child-like enjoyment, determined to lengthen 
out the mystery. The porch room was abandoned for 
the afternoon, and such sequestered nooks in the garden 
as were invisible from the Grange were chosen as 
resting-places, while Kitty willingly consented to walk 
an extra half-mile on her way home so as to avoid going 
out by the front gate. Such a reversal of the usual 
comings and goings would, it was hoped, give the final 
touch to Mr. Vanburgh’s curiosity, and teach him a 
wholesome lesson on the folly of shutting himself up, 
and holding no communication with the world. When 
Agatha suggested that the poor old dear might lie 
awake all night from agitation, Nan cold-bloodedly 
hoped that he would, since he, on his part, had been so 
cruel as to shut the doors of the Grange against his 
neighbours. 

She would have been much surprised if she had 
known how and for whom those doors would first be 
opened! 


(To be continued .) 
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■ONE great advantage 
of the conquest of 
rWestern Africa has 
been the gift of educa¬ 
tion. It has not been 
j altogether an easy 
piece of work, but at 
the same time it has 
been of inestimable 
good to those who 
have had the ad¬ 
vantage of passing 
through these Institu¬ 
tions. 

In Sierra Leone 
there are some very 
excellent schools, and 
the Annie Walsh 
School is doing some 
very good work. 

Many years ago I 
was struck by the fact 
that if ever we were 
to make a great deal 
of progress, from the 
citizenship point of 
us to give very much 


view, it would be necessary 
attention to education. 

Sierra Leone is a kind of outpost, and it became a 
bishopric in 1852. From 1807 the colony had been a kind 
of depot for negroes rescued from the slave ships by the 
British cruisers! In the early days there was very much 
prosperity, and in 1822 nearly two thousand of the freed 
slaves, adults and children, were in the mission schools, 
while several thousands were attending public worship, and 
some thousands had become sincere Christians. The work 
continued to prosper but at a very great cost of human 
lives, and fifty-three missionaries and missionaries wives 
died between 1804 and 1824. In 1842 a parliamentary 
committee paid some attention to the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the people, and from that time until 
now there has been very great progress. 

A careful distinction should be drawn between the 
colony and the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 1 he original 
colony consisted of a peninsula twenty-six miles long by 
twelve broad, and it contained many towns and villages, 
Free Town, the largest, having about thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and boasting of a paper which is issued 
weekly, and which looks to English eyes a very remarkable 
production, but even such subjects as the “ rights of women 
in public life” are discussed in its columns. Other 
districts along the coast have been added from time to time, 
and the result is that behind the colony there stretches 
away inland for some two hundred miles a tract of land 
over which the British Government exercises a protectorate. 

The chief girls’ school is known as the Annie Walsh 
Institution, and the Principal is Miss H. Bisset, and 
another English lady helps with five resident and two non¬ 
resident teachers. The school is beautifully situated on a 
very high eminence with very large and extensive grounds 
of its own, and is altogether a very beautiful spot. 

Year by year there has been steady and careful progress, 
and the aim of the founder has been to give an education 
equivalent to that of the splendid High Schools of England. 

The number of pupils are about one hundred and twenty, 
and about fifty of these are boarders. The girls who are 
day scholars live, of course, in the town, and very largely 
adopt European costume, though some of them when they 
o-et back home at night are at first inclined to revel in their 
native attire and in the freedom to which they have always 
been used. 


Every year at Christmas a competitive exhibition of 
school work is held in Sierra Leone at which only elemen¬ 
tary schools are asked to compete, but the secondary 
schools are asked to show specimens of their work, so 
as to present higher standards of possible attainment to 
the elementary institutions. At the last exhibition, testi¬ 
mony was borne to the good quality of the work done by 
the Annie Walsh girls, and the Governors publicly thanked 
the school for sending in exhibits. In the school examina¬ 
tions, a very healthy system of competition prevails, the 
papers are all written, and before the girls can be moved 
from one class to another, they must attain a certain 
number of marks, and it speaks well for the quality of the 
instructions, when over fifty per cent, attain, as last time, 
the marks requisite for promotion; while some of the 
senior pupils gained honours for the same examinations as 
are set in the High Schools at home by the University 
Higher Local Boards. 

The hours of work are about the same as those of schools 
in the United Kingdom, but perhaps there is not quite as 
much freedom ; the girls are given every possible opportu¬ 
nity for recreation, but they do not seem to be very fond of 
play ; they require, for instance, to be taught English games, 
and it is very doubtful whether, when-they have learnt them, 
they feel very much enthusiasm about them. 

One distinguished lady, the daughter of Dr. Livingstone, 
was very much struck with the fact that when they were 
shown how to play English games, there was an enthusiasm 
lacking which was in every way disappointing to those who 
had given them the necessary tuition. 

It has been found, however, to be good policy to always 
keep the children employed, either with work or with play, 
and the senior girls exercise a good influence over their 
younger companions. 

The most important part of the work is, of course, the 
religious and the moral training ; and the English head¬ 
mistress writes, “ Evils that we thought crushed appear 
again and again ; with the increase of new pupils there is 
generally an increase of evils of various kinds which require 
to be combated. We need much patience, loving¬ 
kindness, and firmness in order to check the wrong 
tendencies which, though small in themselves, are capable 
of developing into very serious offences. The toil has to be 
done with hands and knees quietly and patiently, persever- 
ingly doing the same things day by day.” 

There is an inclination among African children to shirk 
that which is difficult and troublesome, and leaving it for 
someone else to. do. This does not refer only to study, 
but to things in general. The girls learn a great deal 
in the way of domestic training, and there is now a 
hospital for the training of educated African ladies in 
nursing, and anything in the way of industrial training is 
valuable. 

The holidays correspond very much to those that are 
given at home, and then of course all of the boarders go 
home. There is no doubt that these breaks are a dis¬ 
advantage to a certain extent, but the aim of education 
must not be in any degree to weaken the parental tie, but 
rather to impress the fathers and mothers with the advan¬ 
tages that grow from a Christian high school education. 

The work, of course, is full of difficulties, and there is a 
wide field growing year by year for high and secondary 
schools in Western Africa; it is, of course, desirable to 
train up native teachers, and the day has not yet come 
when European supervision can be withdrawn. Many of 
the native teachers have a Durham University degree, and 
there are all sorts of classes for them to attend; many of 
them have certificates which have been gained while 
attending a course of .First Aid Lectures in connection 
with the St. John Ambulance Association. What is 
perhaps far more interesting is to remember that in these 
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girls’ schools great missionary zeal is exhibited, and they 
are taught to have a distinct interest in those who are not 
so well off as themselves. Naturally enough, when the 
Sierra Leone church became self-supporting, the question 
of education had to be passed, and not only that but with 
the extension of the colony into a large protectorate, the 
question of progress and advance had to be thought of. 
In 1899 collections were made in the school every week for 
the missionary work in the Hinterland; while there were 
monthly contributions for the Princess Christian’s Cottage 
Hospital, and the C.M.S. Centenary Fund; while the 
Band of Hope and other institutions so dear to the heart of 
the English boy and girl are well known. 

As to what the future of such a school will be, it is 
impossible to say, but there can be no doubt that the 
educated African girl will be a very great factor in the 
future of her race. You find there refinement, culture, 
education and ambition for knowledge, and a recognition of 
the fact that its acquisition is of great power, for which ample 
scope will be found in the future, as the Civil Service and 
other departments of life offer increased facilities for the 
natives. There will be opportunities for influence that 
people little dream of, also for usefulness. 

We have good libraries, and among our papers are to be 
found The Girl’s Own Paper ; in everything, that is 
English great interest is exhibited, and those white ladies 
who come out are expected to show a very high standard of 
Christian civilisation. 

In the Yoruba country there is a girls’ seminary, and 
here are some sixty pupils under a European mistress; in 
the large hall physical training is encouraged, and there 
are regular drilling lessons given to the whole school. 
Although there are only about twelve boarders, the school 
is making excellent progress, and they support a Christian 
missionary by their contributions. 

There is also another school at Brass in the Niger 
Delta, one which 1 have a great deal to do with. Not very 
long ago there was a strike there; it was against the 
vernacular teaching, and both in the boys’ and girls’ 
school we had to have an English side, and although a fee 
was charged for instruction in that language, it was 
readily paid. 

Africa too has its “ absentee difficulties,” and from the 
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school from which I am now writing, the constant removal 
of children by their owners, who make them work on out¬ 
lying farms was a real drawback. With reference to the 
girls some difficulty was experienced in persuading the 
girls to be taught; indeed they laughed at the very idea, 
saying that a girl was good for nothing but to fish, cut 
wood and marry. However, they were gathered together, 
and seemed to take a great deal of interest in washing, 
ironing, cooking and sewing, as well as in writing and 
reading. 

The pain expended for their moral as well as for their 
material welfare is not in vain, for a gentleman one day 
remarked how different the girls were in the school from 
those in the town, and added, you can see it in their faces, 
there can be no doubt whatever that industrial schools and 
those in which girls are taught housework and kindred 
subjects have a very large attraction for many of the girls. 
What we undoubtedly need is, that some of the girls who 
have had a training in the English high schools, or who 
have been to one of the Women’s Colleges at the Univer¬ 
sities should make up their minds to come out to work. If 
they are thinking of doing so, I would say to them that they 
must be possessed of very great patience, and have very 
definite and clear convictions both sacred and secular. 
They will find that there is a great demand for every kind 
of knowledge, mathematics, languages, history, technical 
subjects, as well as a knowledge of medicine, and my own 
opinion is that none ought to think of coming out unless 
they acquire a certain amount of medical knowledge at 
first. Very few perhaps know the responsibilities of the 
work, and in a few years the demands will be greater than 
now. Naturally enoug*h our girls have very much to learn, 
and the exquisite gift of sympathy lavishly bestowed will 
bring its own reward. The multiplication of native teachers 
will by no means meet the demand, because fast as our 
girls may become teachers and pass through the training 
college, faster will grow the march of civilisation, and year 
by year, as European expansion has brought within our 
reach territories that will afford ample scope for work, 
there is, and will be, a demand of which, perhaps, we think 
very little; so let me say as one who loves Africa, in our 
Black High Schools there is a vocation for every girl who 
feels inclined for work of that sort. 
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GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART VI. 

Sept, n, 1837.—I am fully determined to begin and write 
daily some few lines of this nondescript book, till I have 
written a full, true, and particular account of my wanderings 
since last April, over the great metropolis, and the little world 
of Bath. I began my holidays somewhere about the first 
of May, or latter part of April, when 1 set off from this to 
Bath, intending to pass a week there with the Masters. I 
was welcomed with the utmost kindness by the inhabitants 
of Sion Cottage, poor Jenetta excepted, who was too ill to 
see me, though sending me many kind messages. They 
were delighted to have me, and dear Eth. was quite 
rapturous in her greetings. I spent a week there, during 
which time I saw all my old friends, and was prevailed 
upon by the De Bellecours to stay two or three days more 
for Floreska’s birthday, the last which was to see her F. de 
Bellecour. 1 have not written a word about her having 
been engaged to a Mr. Slater, a young surgeon, whom she 
had known long, and who was much attached to her. I 
will say in this place that she is now married to him, and 
although I have not heard directly from her, yet Eth. 
Master tells me she seems as happy as mortal can well be. 
She showed me his letters, and told me the whole history 
of their attachment, and all that was to happen, and had 
happened, as far as she could herself foresee. He appears 
eminently pious, and in every way suited to her, and I only 
trust she may be as happy as she deserves, for if anyone is 
thoroughly amiable, pious, and good, it is Floreska de 
Bellecour—I should now say Mrs. Charles Slater. I 
wanted her to introduce me to him, but she would not, as 
she had never introduced him to any one of her friends. 
Hers was certainly the most primitive courtship and love 
affair I ever met with, but delightful in its simplicity. I 
went to Russel Street the day of Floreska’s birthday, and 
slept a night there. It was, as in my olden time, a gala 
day, and all the girls, amongst whom were many of my old 
schoolfellows, had, as usual, cake and wine. Isabella 
Sargent came over with me, and Eth. Master came down 
and sat an hour after dinner, Miss Willsher, and Miss 
Davidson dining there, in addition to the regular family. 
All the girls united with M. and Mme. de Bellecour, in 
giving Flo a chain, with twenty-three or five different hairs, 
all their own, linked together with bands of gold, and the 
initials of each on its band. Mme.’s was in the middle, the 
de B.’s in the clasp, forming the most elegant and chaste 
chain I ever saw. Charlotte Brewer had written some 
pretty verses, and an acrostic, which she read out, and 
affected herself and Floreska, and also Madame, greatly, 
and the whole scene was quite touching. Five-and-twenty 
girls, all surrounding Floreska, who sat on the sofa, and I 
by her side, all offering a chain, as a true tribute of their 
affection and love, for such it certainly was, and every 
youthful face evincing the deepest interest. 

If I go on much longer with my description of Bath, I 
shall never get to London, which will occupy my pen a 
much longer time to describe. I was fortunate in having a 
niece of Mrs. Chephane’s as travelling companion, who 
was the means of my going inside, as to gain such a 
chaperon as I made. Mrs. Flurry paid half my fare, I haying 
been so economical as to intend coaching it outside. 
Admiral Master saw me down to the coach, and Madame 
and M. de Bellecour came down to me to see me off, as 
did Miss Willsher ; and the Admiral having confided us to 
the care of the coachman, and a friend outside, who was 
very polite the whole way, we started for London, and I 
once more bade farewell to Bath. Arrived in town after a 


long and fatiguing journey, I was met by John Prankerd 
and Watson, who immediately got a coach, and we rattled 
off all together to Albany Street. There I saw mama and 
Anne Watson, all ready with open arms to receive me, and 
truly delightful was the meeting. John Prankerd stayed 
and took tea with us, and was then obliged to leave. He is 
wonderfully improved in appearance—looking very well, 
very handsome, and very gentlemanly. I had a most 
terrific headache, and was obliged to lie down upon the sofa. 
Bessie was engag'ed to go to a concert with Arthur Burton, 
and they had tickets for mama and me, but my headache 
prevented my going. They came about eight—that is 
to say, Arthur and Bartin Burton—but I was too ill to be 
able to speak or scarcely to see them, so they went off, and 
when they returned I was in bed. Bessie was looking very 
well, as mama and Anne Watson also. They were in very 
nice pleasant rooms, and a pretty street. Mr. Thorpe came 
in the evening from his upstair lodging, but I feigned sleep 
and did not see or speak to him. Dear mama and I had a 
cosy evening by ourselves, and 1 went to bed early. 

Now I come to his friend Mr. Binny, some ten years his 
junior, and an exquisite violinist with great talent. Quite 
the reverse of Piccini; he is dark, with large, soft black 
eyes and small face, full of intelligence, and long, foreign- 
looking black hair. Short and very thin, but an elegant 
little figure. He was, I think, a young man who might in 
gocd hands have been led to anything, for from what he 
said to us respecting himself he expressed much good feel¬ 
ing. He had been treated unkindly by his parents, and 
early thrown upon his own resources, was left to his own 
guidance without the knowledge of guiding himself pro¬ 
perly. Susceptible of good and lively impressions, but not 
knowing how to improve them. I think he was in love with 
Bessie, poor youth, but absence—and I believe he is now 
travelling in Germany—will put an end to it, sans doute , as 
I do not fancy foreigners are particularly steady in their 
attachment. 

Llandilo. 

Oct . 13, 1841.—What a regular, primitive life I am lead¬ 
ing ! “ Immured ” (some would call it) with three little 

children for five or six weeks, and not seeing a soul but the 
servants and labourers, with the exception of a rare visit 
from mamma. Yet I never felt so happy, so free fiom the 
cares and perplexities of the world, or I should lather say, 
from its allurements and temptations. I certainly have all 
the responsibilities of a mother and housekeeper without 
being one, but this is compensated by the peace and calm 
of solitude and real private life. When the children are 
all gocd and obedient, the day passes away almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, and the wonder is, htw it has fled. First, rising 
in the morning at half-past six or seven. I wonder whether 
any little children so young as these—ten, nine, and six— 
were ever more thoroughly sensible in their manners and 
ways. Finding pleasure in what hundreds treble their ages 
would call dull and stupid, and delighting in reading books 
that many a “ come out ” miss would throw aside as entail¬ 
ing ennui—history, biography, etc. Oh ! how much better 
it is to endeavour to make little people enjoy rational 
amusement than to indulge them in hosts of tcys and gilt 
picture-books, and how much better satisfied they are. 

Oct. 15.—How veiy, very pleasant are the three or four 
evening hours from eight till twelve, when I can sit down 
and say, “ Now I am at liberty, and my time is my own. 
How strange it is that the more leisure-time one has the 
less one prizes it; and, moreover, the less one does in it. 
I feel almost convinced that were I differently situated, I 
should not go through half as much of my own work as I 
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do now, though now the whole of my day till seven is occu¬ 
pied about other people’s affairs. It is so delightful also to 
feel happy in being quite alone. How thankful I ought to 
be to God for giving me a contented mind, that somehow 
or other has always adapted itself to the situation and cir¬ 
cumstances in which I have been placed. Sometimes I 
fancy myself aggrieved and long for change ; but, on the 
whole, I think I am perfectly contented. There was a 
service at the church to-day of thanksgiving for the good 
harvest, and Mr. Pugh gave us an excellent and beautiful 
sermon—comparing the harvestman to the Christian, the 
hopes and fears, disappointments and rewards, toils and 
subsequent cessation from labour of the one being typical 
of those of the other. It was so well, and yet so simply, 
written that I have seldom heard a better sermon ; indeed, 
the perfect simplicity and lack of any aiming after effect in 
Mr. Pugh’s sermons are their peculiar charms. 

Oct. 17.—-Went to church with the children, and on my 
return called to see mamma, and found her very poorly. 
Went after evening sendee, and left my household here, to 
see her—the first time I have left the children, except for 
church, since Mr. and Mrs. Williams left five weeks ago. 
Found dear mamma very unwell still, and complaining more 
than she has done lately. I never felt to love her so much 
(and how dreadful it would be to lose her) as to-day, when 
she was full of love and tenderness for me. I stayed with 
her till late—at least till eight o’clock—and was almost 
blown away on my return, being compelled to take Davy’s 
arm most tenderly. I have been guilty to-day of what I 
reprobate in others. I have gone twice to church and have 
found that it is more the preacher than the Word of God 
and prayer that affects me. Mr. P.’s sermons always im¬ 
press me, and I like his preaching more than other persons’. 
Another clergyman did his duty to-day, and I felt a kind of 
discontent and discomfort during the whole of the service, 
and could not or would not listen with the attention that I 
ought to have done to the sermons, which were very good. 
It has taught me, however, a lesson that I shall not, I 
hope, forget—of the deceitfulness of the heart. I some¬ 
times think that God is in all my thoughts and wishes, and 
oh ! how wofully am I mistaken! Were the tears I shed 
at night really those of penitence for this sin ? or were they 
produced by other circumstances ? I think and hope the 
former, for I felt veiy happy when I had, if I dare to say 
so, made my peace with God. O God, do Thou mercifully 
forgive me, and change my heart and purify it from worldly 
thoughts and affections, for Jesus Christ’s sake, whose 
servant I desire to be. 

Oct. 18.—Had a long letter from dearest Bessie, who is 
better, and recovering her voice. Oh ! how thankful I shall 
be if she is once more restored to health after this long, 
long illness. May the Almighty bless to her the sufferings 
and misfortunes she has undergone, and may she seek for 
that peace and happiness which does not rest upon the 
changes of this life, but upon a higher and holier source. 
Few have known more of the casualties of existence than 
she has known, and few more of the smiles of admiration 
as well as of the frowns of fortune. I am sure her history 
would make as extraordinary a romance of real life as any 
of the fictions that are invented to amuse the minds of the 
multitude (as if both writers and readers had nothing to do 
but to waste their precious moments in idle nothingness). 
My dear, dear sister, how grateful I am you were spared to 
me! I should, indeed, have been desolate had it pleased 
God to remove you in that dangerous illness ; for surely 
never sisters loved with more oneness of affection than we 
have done ! 

Oct. 31.—The other day, during a violent storm, my 
dear father was forcibly recalled to my memory. I remem¬ 
ber that when I was quite young there was a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning. Mamma, Bessie, I, all 
were terrified beyond description, and mamma, as she was 
standing before the window to close the shutters, felt a 
flash of lightning strike the steel of her stays and appar¬ 
ently blind her. For the moment, indeed, she was blind, 
and we all were much frightened, but she soon recovered, 
and we tried to console each other whilst the storm raged 
on. We went upstairs, but could not go to bed. Dear 


papa had retired early to rest, and after some little time 
had elapsed mamma determined to go to him. We accom¬ 
panied her, and found him sleeping as calmly as if all the 
elements were at peace instead of war. Mamma gently 
awoke him and asked him if he had heard the storm. 

“ What storm ? ” lie asked. “ I have been asleep.” 

“Oh,” added mamma, “we have been, and still are, 
dreadfully frightened, for the house rocks with the thunder, 
and the lightning looks like flames around us.” 

“ And is not God with us now, as well as when earth is 
at rest ? Are we less under His protecting eye in the 
tempest than the calm ? ” said papa, with a sweet smile. 
Oh, how well 1 remember that smile. “And cannot we 
trust His providence to preserve us through all dangers 
both by night and day ? ’ ’ 

This little scene made an indelible impression on my 
memory, and I never hear the thunder roll or see the 
lightning flash but I think of the serenity of my departed 
father. How I wish I could have appreciated better that 
father ! Though fourteen when he died, I did not know 
him—at least, from a thousand little recollections that arise 
in my mind of what he did and said, I am sure I did not 
know him. How well I remember our return from Dorset¬ 
shire after my grandmother’s funeral. Mamma and I had 
been with her during her illness and death, and about two 
weeks afterwards we returned home, but were not expected 
by papa, who was alone. With all the love and ardour of 
a young heart, I begged my uncle to set me down some 
way before we reached the house that I might run on 
before the carriage and surprise papa, whilst he drove 
slowly up the hill. It was night, and I entered the house 
softly, unperceived by anyone. I peeped in, and there was 
dear papa, with the Bible open before him, leaning on his 
elbow and his head resting on his hand. I rushed towards 
him and threw my arms round his neck. How fervently he 
embraced and blessed me and inquired for mamma. He 
looked ill and was pale—indeed, he was then breaking— 
and I have a kind of recollection of a cold feeling about my 
heart when I looked at him and thought that perhaps he 
might soon follow my grandmother to the grave. From 
that time he never completely recovered, but I see him 
now with his mild, benignant eyes and placid countenance, 
wasting away, the slow but certain decay of age, and of 
what an honourable age ! Oh, how delightful to feel that 
the impressions strongest on my mind of my beloved parent 
are those of his constantly reading his Bible and being 
kind and benevolent to all around him. Never did I hear 
an unkind or irritable word proceed from his lips, and his 
life seemed one of love. May the remembrance of such a 
parent be so impressed upon my mind as to make me long 
to imitate him and to tread in his path, to endeavour to be 
more humble, more kind, more spiritually-minded daily, 
that I may, through God’s grace and my Saviour’s inter¬ 
cession, meet him where soirow and sin are unknown. 

Nov. 17.—Finished the last proof-sheet of my book and 
sent the preface. I am almost soiry it is over, for now, if 
it fails, 1 shall not have a worthy excuse for doing what my 
dear friends call “wasting my time.” Bessie is safe in 
Yorkshire, and all the inhabitants of Wighill Park received 
her as kindly as possible, indeed, she said her welcome 
was well worth three such journeys. Certainly intercourse 
with one’s friends is necessary to keep up warm attach¬ 
ments. I quite fear I shall lose those delightful feelings 
that used to be the pleasure of my existence at seeing old 
friends, for I seem so circumstanced now as not to be 
likely to visit them. But we know not what embryo events 
are in the unfathomable womb of time, and many “ a 
change may come over the spirit of my dreams” that I 
little anticipate. I had a strange, uncomfortable feeling 
last night which made me think all my increased religious 
hopes and desires were literally nothing, for I went to bed 
full of worldly thoughts, dreaming of gaieties that I had 
fancied I cared not for, and imagining that after all true 
happiness might be found in the world and amongst its 
denizens. I woke this morning, however, perfectly changed. 
All such notions had vanished, and I thought myself vile 
for indulging them. May the Almighty keep me steadfast 
in desiring to be His servant unto my life’s end. 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “ THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The first figure (on the reader’s left) is a model costume 
in fawn-coloured cloth and dark-brown velvet. It has 
small straps of the latter material, and tiny bows fastened 
with diamond buckles. 

The central figure wears a new kind of coat and skirt 
walking costume; the collar and cuffs are faced with 
moire lamb. Those of the third figure, to the right, are 
of such a description as I have notified as suitable for the 
cold and the rain also, for those who feel in very undress 
attire when wearing a waterproof covering. In our illustra¬ 
tion we represent the coat as trimmed with sable or mink, 
but as these furs are expensive they may, of course, be 
substituted by others more within the attainment of the 
less wealthy. 

Supplementing my notice of tailor-made gowns, I may 
say that, as usual, cloth, serge, and homespun are all in 
request, the only novelty consisting in their structure. 
For these ordinary gow r ns the linings are loose, and they 


also have the popular box-pleat at the back of the skirt, 
which fits smoothly round the hips. Some are trimmed 
with coarse lace or with glace silk. Of course, the lining 
of the bodice is close-fitting. The box-pleat at the back of 
the skirt appears to be continued up that of the bodice, 
also of the same width at the waist, but widening out 
towards the neck and shoulders. They have revers collars 
of silk, and the neck-band likewise, which is pleated and 
stiffened with buckram. The sleeves are bell-shaped and 
hang a little over the hands. It will take about seven and 
a half yards of material to make the dress, supposing it to 
be of forty-four inches in width, and perhaps one and "a half 
yards of silk for the trimmings, of twenty-two inches in 
width. I name all this for the benefit of those who find it 
less expensive to put them in the hands of an ordinary 
dressmaker, or to obtain help to manufacture them at 
home. 

Strapped effects are still approved, and ornamental 



TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 
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stitchings. The bands at the edge of the skirt have proved 
a pretty finish, and a bright piaid siJk to form the vest. 
The Russian coat, belted, and the wrists banded with black 
velvet, with frills of silk ; the black velvet setting off the 
colour of the dress of serge, or cloth, as will be observed in 
our illustrations. 

A pretty practice to which the Duke and Duchess of 
York gave prominence a few months ago, was shown in 
ordering from Ireland a sufficient length of tweed to make 
both a complete dress for Her Royal Highness and a suit of 
clothes for the Duke. In the holiday season, men and 
their wives very usually wear much the same sort of fabric, 
viz., striped or plain fiannel, serge, tweed, duck, or drill. 
Their head-gear might also match, especially if of the 
stitched linen description now so popular. Any dressmaker 
could concoct a linen hat tor her lady customers to match 
the dress she made them. The best shape to select is the 
Alpine, or the French sailor, the only trimming required 
being a stitched band of linen, a knot on one side and two 
donkey-ear upstanding ends. But of hats in general we 
shall speak presently. 

With a view to evening dress, a cursory inspection of 
the best shop windows makes it evident that satin is in 
special favour. Light blue, and pale green, and mauve 
are very prettily trimmed with either cream-coloured 
Valenciennes lace of about half an inch wide, and bodices 
have white lace insertion, such as worked only in little 
holes, through which nar¬ 
row gold braid and black 
velvet are threaded ; also 
alternate stripes and 
tucked white chiffon fill 
in a square-cut bodice 
neck. The upper parts of 
the sleeves are pagoda 
shape, ending midway 
between the elbow and 
wrist. Some of these 
coloured satins have a 
shaped flounce on the 
skirt, which is eight 
inches deep in front and 
about double that depth 
at the back. Very narrow 
tucks are run in this 
flounce, but sewn at half 
an inch apart. Nearly 
all the skirts are made 
with a graduated box- 
pleat at the back, which 
is sewn in on to the skirt 
at some eight or nine 
inches from the waist, 
and the train from it rests 
on the ground at a length 
of several inches. 

We may congratulate 
ourselves that the com¬ 
fortable “storm collar” 
lingers on—that valuable 
screen from draughts at 
railway stations and in 
the carriages, where a 
certain class of persons 
insist on opening the 
windows on both sides, 
let the day be ever so 
gusty, and the wind so 
sharp and biting. But 
the newest collar is the 
“Napoleon,” which is a 
turn-over, double and 
high, such as men now 
wear. The coat has 
buttons in front, and is 
corded, and rejoices in 
possessing a number of 
aliases . 


It: will be a convenience lo many to be able to wear 
different kinds of furs in combination, and even cut up as 
trimming on the same mantle. There are new fur blouses 
in Moujik shape, without the usual basque ; these are 
becoming, excepting in their sleeves, which are too bm for 
the style of the Moujik and of the bishop order. 

Sashes appear as substitutes for belts. They reach about 
a foot below the waist. 

Ihe winter’s blouses will be very generally of velveteen 
and usually to match the dress; but often of black in 
preference to colour, and trimmed with cream-coloured lace 
or with deep collar and cuffs of the latter. But the blouse 
will be seen in spotted flannels, trimmed with narrow black 
velvet ribbon, and of Paisley flannels also, being made up 
so far as already seen, with much good taste and care. 

Our dress illustrations for the non-tailor-made gowns 
must have a few words of explanation. The sitting figure 
wears a jacket trimmed with two kinds of fur, which like 
that on the tailor-made example, is of a costly kind, that is 
to say, of either sable or ermine, the latter having returned 
to favour, and the muff is required to match in this costume. 
But less expensive furs may be substituted with excellent 
effect. Ihe skiit has a shaped flounce with satin bands. 

The-standing figure wears a salmon-pink bodice, suitable 
for evening wear. Ihe skirt is partly covered with point- 
lace (or any delicate make), which is shown to advantage by 
a foundation of black velvet. 


AN AFTERNOON DRESS. 


A WALKING COSTUME. 

Walking costume of brown cloth, with daffodil taffetas bands, 
and seal and ermine trimmings. Afternoon dress of silk 
with French lace applique, and trimmings of ribbon velvet. 













MARGARET HETHERTON. 



CHAPTER XII. 

argaret awoke the next morning 
with the feeling that something 
important was about to happen. 
She had a sense of added dignity, 
too, which was decidedly agree¬ 
able. Perhaps unconsciously she 
had been somewhat influenced 
during these last few months by 
Anna’s frequent assertions that 
to be verlobt was the crown and 
summit of all things for a girl. 
She felt some temptation to admit Anna to her confidence 
and tell her of the great and momentous change which 
she felt sure was impending, but her natural discretion 
restrained her, a fact she had occasion to be thankful for 
somewhat later. The morning passed in a fever of ex¬ 
citement, but no Dr. Milworth appeared. Margaret had 
taken a walk with Anna and the younger children who 
had begged that they might pass the Luisenhof on the 
chance of seeing “ Misschen’s Doctor,” to whom they had 
taken a great fancy, but the familiar tall figure was 
nowhere to be seen, so after a stroll round the Pfaffen- 
te i c h—the Parsons’ Pond—the little party returned to 
the Anastasienstrasse all a little disappointed. 

After lunch a porter from the Luisenhof brought two 
letters, one for Margaret and one for Frau von Kowitz. 
He apologised for not having brought them earlier ; der 
Herr tins England had made the mistake of leaving them 
with a chamber-maid, who had “ forgotten them in her 
pocket” all the morning. Margaret’s letter was brought 
to her as she sat in the schoolroom. She was alone; 
her younger charges had been sent for to play with the 
little prince at the castle. She saw at once that the 
handwriting was Dr. Milworth s, and decided to retiie to 
her room where she would be safe from interruption. 
She was rather surprised that he should have written, but 
perhaps it was just as well; it was less embarrassing, she 
concluded, and besides there was something stately and 
old-fashioned in a declaration made by letter which did 
not fail to flatter her girlish vanity. She opened the 
note expectantly and read in the doctor s determined 
upright characters— 

“Dear Margaret, —When you receive this I shall 
already be on my way back to England, and I hasten to 
ask your pardon for this very abrupt departuie rendered 
necessary by urgent business affairs and which, to my 
regret, has prevented me from seeing you again to bid 
you farewell before leaving you once more alone in a 
foreign land. Let me express the hope that your 
sojourn there, whether long or short, may be one on 
which in after years you will look back with feelings of 
pleasure and that you may meet with friends who, 
though they will not take the place of the dear ones at 
home, may yet reconcile you to the absence of these 
from your daily life. Good-bye, dear Margaret. 

“ Believe me, now as ever, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Paul Milworth.” 


Margaret stood like one stunned after reading this 
polite epistle, which had. cost Dr. Milworth infinite 
trouble to compose. The one thought uppermost in 
her mind was that she had been guilty of the unpardon¬ 
able mistake of believing him in love with her, and the 
maddening uncertainty as to whether she might not 


involuntarily have betrayed this belief to him made the 
girl clench her hands in an agony of shame. The 
“ urgent business ” was a fiction, she felt sure ; he had, 
as it were, taken fright—that seemed only too apparent 
to her—and had run away from a foolish girl who had 
shown that she had mistaken his friendliness for some¬ 
thing else. What could she do ? Nothing, nothing 
could be done; she must bear her discomfiture as best 
she might. She paced up and down her room with 
flushed cheeks and throbbing head, saying passionately 
to herself that she never, never wished to see Dr. 
Milworth again. Poor Dr. Milworth 1 Margaret’s 
filial affection for him had certainly received its death¬ 
blow, but it is doubtful whether he would have appre¬ 
ciated the feeling which had taken its place. Presently 
there was a knock at the door, and Anna’s pretty fair face 
peeped into the room. 

“ What are you doing all alone here, Misschen ? 
Won’t you come and read more of our book ? ” 

“ Please excuse me to-day, Anna,” Margaret answered, 
turning her hot face away from Anna as much as she 
could. She had a feeling that it must betray the 
perturbed state of her mind even to such a superficial 
observer as Anna. “ I have a headache. I was thinking 
of going out awhile.” 

“ Oh, do. I think it will do you good. The air always 
blows my headaches away, and perhaps we may read 
together this evening. By-the-by, mother has had a 
letter from your doctor, Misschen,” Anna went on, 

“ saying business had obliged him to leave for England 
quite early this morning, and begging pardon for not 
having been able to come to visit us, but of course he 
’has written to you too ? ” 

“ Yes,” Margaret answered, adding with an effort, 

“ it is a pity; his stay was very short.” 

“The children will be sorry,” said Anna; “however, 
Misschen, I shall not stay to talk ; I see your head is 
very bad. Gate Besse rung ! ” 

Soon afterwards Margaret was directing her steps 
towards the Schlossgarten where she knew of a few 
lonely spots little frequented by the general public and 
therefore suited to meditation. Her thoughts had at 
first turned towards the little cemetery, but the scene of 
yesterday looked upon in the light of to-day had robbed 
her favourite resort of its charms for her, she told 
herself solemnly. It was a beautiful afternoon, and the 
little town looked particularly cheerful and attractive in 
the sunshine. Margaret could take, small pleasure in it 
to-day ; she walked on so busily engaged with her own 
disagreeable thoughts that she had almost passed her 
“ prime favourite,” the “ head boy,” without noticing 
him. As it was, the sight of him only made her feel a 
little more miserable ; she remembered with a sudden 
feeling of shame that she had once been guilty of 
crossing the road, so that in passing she might obtain 
a nearer view of his handsome smiling face. She had 
never felt ashamed before, why did she feel so now ? 
Herr von Biilow passed and saluted smilingly, and 
Margaret, as she bowed, found herself wishing that her 
cheeks had not been so hot. Would he think she was 
blushing at meeting him ? she asked herself, and then 
reproached herself for caring what he might think. 
Had she always acted with becoming propriety towards 
Herr von Biilow ? Was the mistake of yesterday the 
only one of the kind she had ever committed ? And so 
poor Margaret conducted an endless, fruitless cross- 
examination of herself till quite sick at heart. 
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“ I wish there were no men in the world but father 
and the boys/’ she said to herself with weary petulance; 
“ they only make one feel uncomfortable.” 

It was with a feeling of relief that she turned into 
one of the most secluded and shady paths of the 
Schlossgarten. The quiet of the place seemed to 
soothe her. She found a certain pleasure and consola¬ 
tion in planning a line of conduct to be observed when 
she should chance to meet Dr. Milworth again. She 
would be quite calm and self-possessed, and would refer 
with such frankness and with such a total absence of 
embarrassment to their meeting in Germany, that any 
false impressions the doctor laboured under must of 
necessity be dispelled. Her lively imagination furnished 
her with numerous scenes in which this effective calm 
•might be exhibited; she had several apt remarks anti 
well-considered references all ready to make, so that it 
was a pity the need for them was not immediate. 

Presently a drop of rain startled the girl out of her 
reverie. The sky was overcast and the wind was rising. 
She had come out unprovided for any change in the 
weather and turned therefore to go home ; her troubles 
had not yet reached such a pitch as to make her indifferent 
to a good shower. She was still at some distance from 
the gates when a sudden gust of wind blew off her hat 
and whisked it merrily along the path. Margaret set off 
at a run to recover her property, noticing at the same 
time that a man was advancing in the opposite direction. 

“ Will he have the sense to stop it ? ” Margaret 
wondered as she ran lightly along. As though in 
answer to this unspoken thought, the gentleman, 
suddenly stooping, possessed himself of the runaway 
hat. As Margaret approached, she became aware that 
the unknown, who thus kindly came to her assistance, 
was no other than the violinist who had been the object 
of some little Schwdrmerei on her part since her arrival 
in Germany. Politely raising his own hat, the much- 
admired stranger presented Margaret smilingly with 
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hers, looking with pleasure at her sweet, interesting 
face and wondering where he had seen it before. 
Margaret thanked him with a sort of shy grace, then 
both went on their different ways. The little incident 
had scarcely occupied a minute and was certainly trivial 
enough, yet Margaret found herself dwelling on it with 
a persistency which was almost annoying to her. She 
felt vexed that such a trifling occurrence should have 
power to diminish her distress of the afternoon, real 
and intense though she had thought it. In vain she 
told herself that there was a lack of dignity, of force of 
character in allowing herself to be so easily cheered; 
her spirits continued none the less to rise, less and less 
did Dr. Milworth and the misunderstanding of yester¬ 
day weigh on her mind, more and more absorbing 
became her speculations about the violinist. What 
countless scenes did she imagine in which he and she 
were the principal actors! She made him the hero of 
several stirring adventures, and composed whole con¬ 
versations in which the supposed Byronic misanthropy 
of this interesting individual was combated by her more 
hopeful philosophy. She felt foolishly elated, and 
astonished Anna all the evening by her gaiety. 

In bed at night she wept herself to sleep. The 
sudden mirth was gone, the reaction had begun. The 
feeling of shame, of humiliation came over her again 
with an increase of bitterness. The recollection of the 
day-dreams she had so enjoyed seemed to sting her 
now, and made her blush in the darkness. 

“Oh, I hate myself, I hate myself!” she sobbed. 
“ How can I be so foolish, so little-minded ? I don’t 
think I shall ever respect myself again ! ” 

She seemed changed to herself, she scarcely knew in 
what way, but she blamed herself for the change; she 
felt dimly that her childish peace of mind was gone and 
held herself responsible for its loss. Poor little girl! 
It was childhood’s farewell. 

(To be continued .) 


HOME MANAGEMENT MONTH BY MONTH. 

JANUARY. 


EGIN your year with a clear 
account-book, pay all your 
bills of every description, and 
docket and file the paid ac¬ 
counts. By these accounts I 
mean general repairs in the 
house, such as small carpen¬ 
tering or plumbing jobs, etc. 

Tradesmen’s bills for the 
house should be paid every 
Monday morning, when the 
order is given for the follow¬ 
ing week; in this way the 
mistress is able to speak of 
anything that has not given 
her satisfaction, while at the 
same time she selects a fresh 
supply of goods. 

This is of incalculable advantage. 

It is a most pernicious habit allowing servants to order 
just what they choose, and to take what the tradesman 
thinks fit to send. 

The books should be checked each week, and at the end 
of each month the different items should be entered in a 
book thus— 



Household 


Butcher . . . 

Baker. . 

Fishmonger . 
Grocer 
Greengrocer 
Milk and butter 


Expenses — January, 1900. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Remarks. 

5 

9 

0 

Number of extra people 

2 

6 

4 

in the house. 

2 

10 

9 


3 

2 

6 

Number of entertain¬ 

1 

15 

4 

ments given during 

1 

U 

8 

the month. 


Total for the month £17 1 j 


It is very easy then to see (if the expenditure has been 
excessive) where the extravagance has been, and in 
addition it saves a great deal of time in estimating at the 
end of the year what your expenditure has been. 

This should be done the first week in each month, 
preferably the first Monday in each month, but if Monday 
is too busy a day, then choose another day, but make a 
habit of keeping to a particular day and not putting it off; 
in other words, be business-like and methodical. 

Now let us turn our attention to the store-room, and look 
over our stores. 

There are some household things which it is much more 
economical to buy in quantities—soap in particular. 
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Soap very quickly wastes if it is used new, but if cut up 
into cakes with a piece of string or wire, and then packed 
away on a shelf in a dry place with a space between each 
piece, the air will harden the outside of the soap, and it 
will last much longer. 

Never keep anything in paper bags ; the paper is made of 
shoddy or rags, and the bags are stuck together with the 
coarsest size or paste, and it is well to remember that even 
flour, dry as it may appear to be, contains a certain amount 
of water. 

In time the bag becomes damp, and the noxious com¬ 
ponent parts of the paper and size are readily absorbed by 
the contents of the bag. 

Keep all poisons, such as oxalic acid (used for cleansing), 
salts of lemon (used for removing ironmould), locked up in 
a little cupboard by themselves (you can get a cheap little 
cupboard for a few shillings and hang it against the store¬ 
room wall), and be most careful that all poisons are 
labelled “ Poison ’* in large letters, and these should not 
be given out except in small quantities and for immediate 
use. 

A good plan, especially if your store-room is small, is to 
arrange against the wall of the store-room under the lowest 
shelf a long piece of coarse canvas about two feet wide and 
divided into partitions of, say, two or three feet; this makes 
flat receptacles against the wall like flat bags, and they 
are most useful for storing away brown paper, newspapers, 
cardboard wrappers for bottles, and the hundred and one 
little necessaries of home-life, which every good house¬ 
keeper should keep ; each in its own place, so that there 
may be no waste of time looking for what may be required. 

String off parcels should never be thrown away; it may 
be rolled up and kept in an old baking-powder box. 

A careful housewife generally has her own tool-box in 
the store-room, and in it she keeps a small hammer, an old 
pair of scissors, a tin-opener, a pair of pliers, a corkscrew, 
a screw-driver, some tin-tacks, and picture or blind cord. 

A carpenter, or even the master of the house, might 
smile at this curious collection, but they are all necessary 
for emergencies in home wear and tear, and any woman 
should be able to use them, so it is well for them to have a 
place where they may easily be found. 

January is in housekeeping a month of preparation, like 
our garden “ preparing the ground for future crops.” 

All our preserving and pickling of fresh fruit and 
vegetables is over (when the proper time comes round 
again I will give you good recipes and full particulars how 
to make them), and all the recipes which I shall give you I 
have tried myself, and I have proved to be good. 

Every good housewife will agree that there is always 
something to do in a house if it is to be well managed, and 
that there are many things which may be made in the dead 
time of the year. 

There can be no two opinions on the subject that it is 
better to make your own things at home than to use things 
which have cost more to buy and of the ingredients of which 
you are ignorant. 

I refer to cleaning necessaries, such as furniture polish, 
brass polish, etc. 

These we may set about making in January, so that they 
are ready when the spring cleaning begins. 

I have always found this a good furniture polish, quite 
safe to jase on any kind of furniture, and easy to make. 

Furniture Polish. 

One pint of linseed oil, one pint of malt vinegar, half a 
pint of methylated spirit. 

This is how you make it. Put all these ingredients into 
a bottle, shake them well together and cork the bottle 
tightly, label the bottle “ Furniture Polish.” 

Shake the mixture thoroughly each time before using it. 

The best method is to keep the polish in a bottle, and 
then shake what you require of it on to a clean piece of 
flannel, sufficient to damp it, then rub the furniture well the 
way of the grain of the wood, and finally polish with an old 
silk handkerchief. 

The leg of an old woollen stocking makes an excellent 


thing to polish either leather or wood with, and when 
useless for wear it is well to keep them for this purpose. 

For cleaning brass nothing, in my opinion, is as good as 
the following 

Brass Polish. 

Four ounces of soft soap, one pound of rotten stone, half 
an ounce of oil of amber, one and a half pints of cold 
water. 

Method .—Put the soft soap and the cold water into a 
small saucepan, boil the contents until the soap is quite 
dissolved ; powder the rotten stone finely and put it into an 
earthenware basin, now add to the powdered stone the dis¬ 
solved soap and water, stirring it as you mix the ingredients, 
and lastly add the oil of amber. 

Beat the mixture to a paste till it is quite smooth ; more 
water may be added if the mixture is too dry; the water 
should be boiling. 

When finished the mixture should be the consistency of 
butter. 

To store this for use, place it while warm into jam-pots 
or small jars, cover it down and keep it in a dry place. 

I have found the following an excellent mixture for 
cleaning marble ; it also restores the whiteness of marble 
that has become discoloured. 

To Clean and Whiten Marble. 

Half a pound of curd soap, a quarter of a pound of 
whiting, a quarter of a pound of soda, one pint of cold 
water. 

Method .—Shred the curd soap and put it into a small 
earthenware-lined saucepan or fireproof jar. 

Add the whiting (powdered), the soda and the cold 
water; allow it all to simmer gently. As the water 
evaporates, keep adding cold water. When all the 
ingredients are quite dissolved the mixture should be the 
consistency of thick cream, allow it to get cold and then 
put it into wide-mouthed bottles or jars for use. 

To clean the marble, first wash it well with curd soap, 
then rinse it thoroughly with pure water, then lay the 
mixture on thickly with a brush, allow it to dry on, and if 
the marble is much discoloured, if possible allow the 
mixture to remain on for a day or two. Then brush it off 
with a clean brush, free from grease, using pure soft water, 
and lastly dry the marble thoroughly. 

To Make the Best of Old Curtains. 

In the autumn we put away our summer curtains, having 
washed them and what we technically call “ rough dried ” 
them (when the time comes I will tell you all about how to 
do this). 

Now as we have not much to do we will take them out, 
look them over and mend them, so that they may be quite 
ready to send to be “ got up” when the sunshine gleams 
through the windows ; the air is full of the hum and murmur 
of life, and spring is once more with us. 

In the first place a few hints on economy may be of use. 

Never throw away old curtains, however much they may 
appear to be torn. 

If they are past using as curtains, good pieces may be 
cut out of them sufficient to make short blinds, and even 
then keep the pieces; they are often most useful -for 
mending curtains which have been torn, and if a piece is 
carefully matched as to pattern and then neatly ciftfiliqued 
over the hole, it will take a very observant person to notice 
the defect. 

Muslin curtains, unless a piece has been quite torn out 
and a hole made, are best darned. 

To do this nicely and prevent the material stretching or 
puckering, sew the torn piece over a piece of stiff paper or 
thin cardboard right side down, and then darn carefully, 
keeping your darning thread even with the warp or weft of 
the material. 

Be careful always that your darning material and needle 
are in accordance with the texture of the material you are 
mending. 

Coarse cotton or a thick needle will often make a tear in 
a fine garment worse. 

Now see that the darn covers half an inch beyond the 
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hole in each direction, because we must try to strengthen 
the muslin close to the tear, and have small loops of cotton 
at each end of the darn in order to avoid the threads being 
drawn too tight. 

See that the tapes at the top of the curtains are in good 
repair. 

Hooks should not be left on curtains which are washed 
because they ironmould the curtains ; the patent safety-pin 
hooks are the best to use. 

And lastly, put the curtains carefully away till they are 
required. 

But supposing lace or muslin curtains are too far gone 
either to be mended or cut up for short blinds, they can 
then be utilised in the garden. 

This year I saw a cherry-tree with its branches swathed 
in old muslin and lace curtains. 

The curtain was run together at the sides, thus making 
a long bag open at both ends, then the bough of the tree 
was slipped through the long bag, and after the bough was 
through the bag, tied at either end. 

I asked the reason for decorating the tree in this manner 
and was told that there were two reasons. 

First, that the cherries were protected from the birds, 
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and, secondly, that the cherries so covered did not ripen 
nearly so quickly as those which were exposed to the heat 
of the sun, and therefore my friends had a continuance of 
fruit longer than their neighbours. 

And this thanks to their old curtains. 

Next month I hope to give you some further hints about 
the store-room, and I shall also deal with the larder, and 
how to manage it. 

1 shall also give you a few cookery recipes that I have 
proved to be good, and which you cannot obtain from 
cookery-books, simple recipes which will be useful for 
using up odds and ends, and making savoury little dishes, 
out of leavings. 

But before I end my letter to you this month I must not 
forget to remind you to look after your apples, pears and 
onions which I hope you have stored away. 

Look them over every two or three days and pick out any 
which feel soft, or in the case of onions those which are 
showing signs, and use these first. 

There are many wavs of using up apples and onions ; I 
will try to give you some nice recipes for both in my next 
letter - Mary Skene. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Florence de Montigny had been a prisoner within the 
fortress of Sergovia some months when, one summer evening, 
his attention was attracted by singing in the street below! 
Any event, however trifling, is welcome to a captive. 
Weary of the monotonous long day, he hastened to the 
window. Even before he reached it his quick ear caught 
the sound of Flemish words. His heart beat fast and tears 
sprang to his eyes—it was the language of home. 

Eagerly he looked from the lofty casement. Far beneath 
he saw a band of pilgrims, some of whom wore the Flemish 
dress. Slowly they wended their way through the narrow 
street, now and then asking alms from passers-by, but all 
the while keeping up a low drawling song. The Count 
strained his ears to listen. 

Alas, what terrible tidings were wafted upwards on the 
evening breeze ! Alva’s mission was no longer a mystery. 
The sin of the image-breakers was visited upon the entire 
nation, and Alva’s Blood Council was proving even more 
cruel and merciless than the Inquisition. Rivers of innocent 
blood flowed daily, and, amongst others, Count Egmont 
and Count Horn had fallen victims to the tyrant. 

The author of this romantic device was no other than the 
young Countess. It was now more than a year since she had 
received a letter from her husband, and this was only to be 
accounted for in one way. He was a prisoner. Of this she 
was sure, though she knew not the place of his captivity. 
Helen was a woman of resources. She determined to send 
a company of her own retainers to seek for him. Disguised 
as pilgrims no one could question their right to wander from 
city to city, singing beneath castle walls a doggerel rhyme 
which would have no meaning except to the ears of him for 
whom it was intended. 

The news thus strangely conveyed was not all tragic. 

.1 he hungry heart of the poor captive was comforted by 
tidings of the well-being of his mother, his wife, and the 
dear little child his eyes had never seen. 

The minstrels went on to warn Montigny of his own ap¬ 
proaching doom. T0 the by-standers the drawling monoton¬ 
ous chant seemed devoid of life and energy. To one listener 
it sounded like a trumpet-call. It was, in fact, an urgent 
appeal to escape. If he delayed, the fate which had befallen 
his brother would surely overtake him too. In anticipation 
of his flight the Countess had sent a vessel to the coast of 
Spain. Ostensibly engaged in commerce, her real mission 
was to carry the Count to a place of safety. She was now 
lying in the harbour of San Sebastian, awaiting his arrival. 


Escape ! Alas, would that it were possible ! The know¬ 
ledge that a vessel was even now waiting to bear him away 
from that land of bondage was indeed tantalising. The 
unhappy Count paced his chamber many an hour, pondering 
over the difficulties of his position. 

Some of his adherents lodged in the town, and, although 
under strict surveillance, were in a manner free. His major- 
domo had hitherto been permitted to supply his lord’s table 
with food prepared by his own cook. This man was faithful 
and could be relied upon to assist his master if only it were 
possible to communicate with him. But it was not possible ; 
there was no hope. 

The next morning Montigny sat down to breakfast with little 
appetite, but the loaf upon the table proved to be a magic 
loaf, and with one cut of the knife despair changed to hope. 

Montigny, it seemed, was not the only one to hear and 
understand the pilgrims’ chant. The major-domo was 
amongst the by-standers, and, although he was careful to 
avoid notice, he contrived to let one of the singers know where 
he lived. After dark they sought him out and unfolded to 
him Lady Helen’s plans for her husband’s escape. 

The result of this consultation was that Montigny’s morn¬ 
ing loaf contained a letter giving full and careful particulars 
of the proposed scheme. This letter was the first of many 
conveyed in a similar manner. By-and-by a file was sent, 
and later a rope-ladder, most delicately made of fine strong 
silk. Well may we call these magic loaves ! 

All went well. The night was fixed for the attempt. 
Relays of horses were in readiness, and the soldier on guard 
had been bribed to permit the fugitive to escape. 

Poor Montigny ! At the last moment the cup was dashed 
from his lips! It is unkindly said by the lords of creation 
that a woman is at the bottom of every misfortune, and, 
however unfair the charge may be generally, it was un¬ 
doubtedly true in this case. 

It was Arthur de Monton’s duty to receive the bread 
morning and evening from the hand of the major-domo. 
Unfortunately for his master, Arthur was in love. On the 
eve of departure he permitted himself the melancholy luxury 
of a farewell interview with his lady-love. Time flew on 
wings, and when the major-domo arrived with the loaf, de 
Monton was not there to receive it. 

A Spanish soldier came forward instead. Well trained 
though he was, the steward could not conceal his feeling of 
alarm. A momentary hesitation was enough to arouse 
suspicion. The bread was carried to the governor, opened, 
and found to contain a letter giving all the final directions 
for flight. How that night, having shaved off his beard and 
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cut his hair, the Count was to file the bars of his window 
and descend therefrom by means or his silken ladder ; how 
he must climb the garden wall on the south side, where he 
would find men and horses with suitable disguises for him¬ 
self and his followers. 

“ Time is everything,” said Napoleon ; “a quarter ot an 
hour makes all the difference between victory and defeat.” 
Upon this occasion a quarter of an hour lost meant also the 
loss of liberty, home and life. 

The discovery of this plot greatly angered Philip, the 
Spanish soldier who had accepted the bribe was at once 
executed, and the major-domo, Arthur de Monton, and all 
the prisoner’s faithful servants were hurried off to the galleys. 
Montigny’s last chance was gone. 

The long suspense and grief of the young Countess may 
be imagined. In her despair she even threw herself upon 
the King’s mercy. A forlorn hope indeed! She wrote, 
assuring him that her husband was innocent oi the chaiges 
brought against him, and she cast herself, overwhelmed 
with Tars and misery, at His Majesty’s feet. She begged 
him to remember the past services of Montigny ; she 
pleaded her own youth and the sorrow of separation from 
her husband. By all these considerations and by the 
Passion of Jesus Christ she adjured the monarch to pardon 
any fault Montigny might have committed. 

Alas, poor Helen ! her pathetic appeal had no power to 
melt the heart of Philip. But there was yet one thing she 
could do. The King was about to marry again, for the 
fourth time. Anne of Austria, an amiable young princess, 
was even now on her way to Spain, where the nuptials were 
to be celebrated. At Brussels she granted an interview to 
the aged Countess of Horn and Helen of Montigny. The 
sorrows of these ladies touched her so deeply that she 
promised, herself, to plead for Montigny’s release. It 
should be the first favour she would ask of the King. 

Impressibly comforted by this womanly sympathy, Helen 
informed her husband that hope was not yet dead. He 
must bear up bravely and await the advent of the new 
Queen of Spain. By what means this news was conveyed 
to Montigny we know not. “ Love laughs at locksmiths. 
About this time we read that the Count’s custodian was 
disturbed by the presence of a party of begging friars who 
lingered beneath the castle walls and were suspected ot 
plotting for the prisoner’s escape. No doubt these were 
Helen’s messengers. Certain it is that in some way 
Montigny received the tidings, and that the hope, fallacious 
as it proved, did in truth cheer his heart during the rest of 

his captivity. , ^ 

Somebody else also heard the story and was not well 
pleased. The charitable intentions of his bride were duly 
reported to Philip and necessitated a counter-movement on 
his part. As it would be impossible for him to refuse her 
first request, the affair must be terminated before her arrival. 

There was no reason for delay. Montigny had already 
been cited, tried and condemned by Alva’s Blood Council; 
it only remained to carry the sentence into execution. 

It was Alva’s intention that the Count should be beheaded 
and his head stuck upon a pike as a salutary warning to 
traitors, but Philip did not agree. Much noble blood had 
been shed in the Netherlands during the last year, and he 
had no mind to furnish Europe with another ghastly 
tragedy. Perhaps, too, he was unwilling to appear before 
his young wife in the guise of a ruthless tyrant. Montigny 
must die ; but he should die in secret, and the world should 
believe that he had perished from natural causes. 

For this purpose he was removed from Segovia to the 
gloomy and sequestered fortress of Simancas, where, sur¬ 
rounded by Spaniards, he was closely watched. Shortly 
after his arrival at Simancas, the gossips of Madrid reported 
that he was ill. A slow fever was consuming his strength, 
and it was feared that he could not recover. Daily bulletins 
were issued, and, as the account grew worse, people shook 
their heads and pitied the hapless Count and his far distant 

wife. .. 

The public being thus prepared, the final details were 
arranged. Amongst the archives of Spain has been found 
a letter in Philip’s handwriting giving the most minute 
instructions respecting this secret murder. Not the least 


item was left to chance. All was planned methodically 
and carefully by the King himself. 

One day a soldier on guard picked up a crumpled paper 
in the corridor adjoining Montigny’s apartment. It proved 
to be a letter written in Latin :— 

“ In the night, as I understand, there will be no chance 
of your escape. In the daytime there will be many, as you 
arc then in charge of a single gouty guardian, no match in 
strength and speed for so vigorous a man as you. Make 
your escape from the 8th to the ioth October, at any hour 
you can, and take the road by which you entered the Castle. 
You will find Robert and John ready with horses and every¬ 
thing needful. May God favour your undertaking.” 

This precious document was carried to the Alcalde, who, 
having himself thrown it into the corridor, must have had 
some 1 difficulty in calling up a suitable appearance ot 
surprise and anger. 

Montigny was charged with attempting to escape, and 
his protestations of innocence were received with polite 
incredulity. There was the letter—could evidence be more 
conclusive ? The sole object of this tissue of lies was to 
afford a reasonable pretext for a still closer imprisonment. 
From this time the Count was confined in the Bishop’s 
Tower and permitted to take no exercise. In this way 
Philip guarded against the possibility of his reported illness 
being contradicted. Except by his soldier guards, Florence 
de Montigny was never more seen. 

One autumn evening, Don Alonzo di Avellano, Alcalde 
of Valladolio, accompanied by Fray Hermando del Castello, 
arrived at the Castle. Still buoyed up by the hope of 
pardon, Montigny received them cheerfully. He little 
knew that at the very moment of their arrival the people of 
Madrid and Segovia believed him to be in the last stage of 
malignant fever. “ Life’s fitful fever” had indeed long 
wasted him, but his bodily health was excellent. 

Don Alonzo discharged his painful task as delicately as 
might be ; but no courtly phrases could disguise the stern 
fact that he must die. As an act of royal clemency, the 
King spared him the pain of a public execution ; he was to 
suffer at midnight, in the presence only of Don Alonzo, 
Don Engenio de Peralta, Alcalde of Simancas, and Fray 
Hermando. The execution was delayed for one day and night 
that he might have time to make his peace with Heaven. 

The shock was great. Montigny had faced death with¬ 
out flinching many a dozen times ; but to meet his doom in 
gloomy secrecy was very terrible. Human nature recoiled 
from the fiery ordeal, but not for long. Noblesse oblige ! 
Montigny had lived nobly, and, despite the malice of his 
enemies, he would die nobly. the good priest, Fray 
Hermando, did all in his power to soothe the mind of the 
victim, whose courage and exemplary behaviour greatly 
impressed him. “In every essential,” he writes, “the 
Count conducted himself so well that we who remain may 
bear him envy.” 

Montigny was permitted to write a farewell letter to his 
wife, but was charged to make no reference to the manner 
of his death. He was to write as one on the point of death, 
but say no word which could throw a d # oubt upon the state¬ 
ment that his death was caused by fever, lhus was 
Montigny cruelly compelled to deceive his wife in the last 
letter he would ever write to her. 

Fray Hermando received the packet from the doomed 
man, together with the gold chain he had worn about his 
neck, his signet ring, and one of turquoise. These he 
promised to deliver to the Countess with his own hands, 
and the pledge was faithfully discharged. 

The miniature of his fair young wife, which Montigny 
had ever worn next his heart, he earnestly desired might be 
buried with him ; and this last boon was not denied. 

The hour arrived. Itwas midnight. In the death-chamber 
were gathered the priest, the two Alcaldes, and the execu¬ 
tioner. Montigny advanced calmly, even proudly, as one 
who has battled with all the woes of life and has conquered. 

Bidding a kindly farewell to the three gentlemen, he 
quietly took his place, and himself gave the fatal signal. 
A moment more and all was over. Florence de Montigny 
was free at last. 

[the end.] 
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We are glad to be able to give this month a list of 
members who have joined the guild. We have to go to 
press such a long time in advance of publication that when 
this issue of the Girl’s Own is placed in your hands, we 
expect that many more will have joined ; we shall continue 
each month to give a list of new members. If there are any 
new readers of the^ Girl’s Own who missed the intro¬ 
ductory article, the Editor will be pleased to forward a copy 
on receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. 

there seems to be some misconception with regard to 
Rule 4, in which each member undertakes, within a month 
from joining, to obtain one other member. For example, 
‘‘Tootles’ 5 writes “Regarding the ‘Girl’s Own’ Guild of 
Sympathy, I much admire and appreciate its plan and 
motive, and desire to become a member; but No. 4 of the 
conditions of membership prevents my doing so, at least 
meantime. In the country districts of Shetland it is almost 
impossible to keep the stone rolling. I have spoken to one 
or two readers, and they are of the same opinion, viz., a few 
members could be obtained, but only for a few months.” 
Now “Tootles” has quite misunderstood the rule. All 
that is really required is, that within a month from a 
member receiving her card of membership, she shall (if 
possible) get one of her friends to join the Guild; this 
done, or attempted, she has discharged this particular 
condition. 

* * * * * 

Last month we tried to point out a duty that we owed to 
those around us. But if everything in this world were done 
from a sense of duty alone, it would be a very cold sort of 
a world to live in. What the struggling soul, the broken 
spirit, or the suffering body needs, is not cold charity, but 
warm charity—or sympathy. 

Whatever we might say on this matter (and you must 
bear in mind that this is the very spirit of our Guild of 
Sympathy), we could not hope to strike so true and clear a 
note as is sounded in the beautiful poem by Charles Mackay. 

I he verses should be learned by heart by every member of 
our Guild, for they exactly express what was in the mind of 
your Editor when he founded it. 

1 his idea of loving sympathy underlies also Wordsworth’s 
well-known lines— 

“ 1 hat best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

Nor must we expect to “failover” opportunities for 
offering loving service to those around us. They are there 


all day and every day. A certain rich man on his death¬ 
bed regretted that he had never done any good with his 
wealth. “ I never had the opportunity! ” he said. 

1 he lesson to be learnt from Charles Mackay’s poem is 
this that whether we are rich or poor, we all have one 
gift by which we can help to make the world better and 
happier, the gift of loving sympathy. 

* * * * 

I lay in sorrow, deep distressed; 

My grief a proud man heard ; 

His looks were cold, he gave me gold. 

But not a kindly word. 

My sorrow passed—I paid him back 
^ The gold he gave to me ; 

Then stood erect and spoke my thanks, 

And blessed his Charity. 

I lay in want, in grief and pain; 

A poor man passed my way; 

He bound my head, he gave me bread, 

He watched me night and day. 

How shall I pay him back again 
For all he did to me ? 

Oh, gold is great, but greater far 
Is heavenly Sympathy! 

Already we are receiving proof that there is plenty of 
work for the members of the Guild to do, if we can find the 
workers to do it. Miss Muriel Harris takes a keen interest 
in the factory girls of Bermondsey, and is in need of as¬ 
sistance. In this district there are some five thousand girls 
working in factories, whose lives need brightening. There 
is a club-house which night by night is filled with them. 

I hose who have time or money to spare, and would like 
fuither information, should write to Miss Harris at iq 
C ollingham Gardens, S.W. We are sorry that this article 
will appear too late to be of practical assistance with regard 
to the concert she has been arranging, to provide funds for 
carrying on the work. 

Then again we have been asked not to forget the Dis¬ 
tressed Gentlefolks Aid Society (Secretary, Miss Finn, 75, 
Biook Green, London, W.). The Society issues a very 
interesting report, to be had post free for two penny stamps. 

There is also the Help-One-Another Fund connected with 
this magazine. The fund enables us to send gratuitous 
copies of The Girl s Own Paper to old readers who by 
misfortune are unable any longer to buy it for themselves. 
Contributions most gratefully received. 
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Second List of Members. 

Henderson, MaLy Edith; Oliver, Doris;- Hayes, Hilda 
Mary; Bichard, Marguerite ; Gash, Dora Margaret; 
Smith, Agnes Ellen ; Moffat, Minnie E. ; Reader, Minnie 
Laura ; Clegg, Gertrude ; Halksworth, Agnes ; Clarke, E. 
Lisa ; Goulding, Agnes; Dutch, Lena ; Speir, Margaret; 
Bridge, Olive ; Allnutt, Hilda S. ; Bilney, Lizzie ; Bowman, 
Christina ; Cooper, Annie; Cowdrey, Gertrude ; Alstead, 


A. C. ; Edwards, Edith Emily; Edwards, Mildred E. 
Hall, Margaret Susanna; Smith, Annie; Loveless, Fannie 
Adams, Mary A. ; Gill, Susan C. ; Bourchier, Mabel J. 
Stewart, Bertha; Henty, Rubie ; Henty, Winifred; Jolly 
Theresa Isabel; Brompton, Lizzie; Mosson, Edith M. 
Hewett, C. M. Violet; Thatcher, Ethel D. N. ; Voinisco 
Daisy; Amos, Elizabeth ; Greiner, Dorothy; Humphrey 
Gertrude ; Wright, Adeline F.; Gower, G. M. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Horticulture.— 1 “Is there any means of learning 
gardening in London ? I should like to learn gar¬ 
dening at some good institution , but , as my home is in 
London , I do not wish to have to go into the country 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” — Chrysanthemum. 

Until recently it was not possible for a girl to learn 
gardening in London ; for although at Kew Gardens some 
crirls are received as “improvers ’ who have already under¬ 
gone some preliminary training, no girls have hitherto been 
accepted as absolute beginners. But lately an excellent 
scheme of training has been devised by another institution, 
namely, the Royal Botanic Society of London, which we 
think will prove most useful to* girls who wish to become 
crood gardeners. This society, at its gardens in Regent s 
Park, has established. a Practical Gardening School for 
Ladies the Superintendent of which is Mrs. Bryant 
Sowerby: The curriculum lasts three years and is 

carefully graduated. It includes out-door work, the 
growth of fruit, flowers and vegetables under glass, pruning 
and grafting, laying out ground, and finally the moie 
scientific and commercial departments of the work. 1 lie 
terms are, for the first year, ^20 ; second year, ^15 ; third 
year, Xio. A single year’s course has also been arranged 
for those pupils who simply wish to learn enough to manage 
their own private gardens. The scheme has been recog¬ 
nised by the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. “ Chrysanthemum,” we think, will find 
this is just what she requires. 

Ivanhoe inquires the meaning of the expression 
“ Running the Gauntlet.” . 

The correct form is “ gantlet,” not “ gauntlet ” ; and the 
term is from the Swedish. The original word was gantlope 
or gatlope: made up of “ gajta,” a street, and “lopp,” a 
course, from lopa to run (Eng*, leap). I he German foim 
is gassenlaufen, “ lane-run.” r . 

‘Professor Skeat suggests that the word may be due to 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, who died at Liitzen 

in 1632. * -1 i r 

The expression refers to a rough-and-ready mode ot 
punishment formerly in vogue among soldiers and sailors. 
A comrade who had disgraced himself was made to run 
between two files of men, each dealing him a blow as he 
passed. In the army of Frederick the Great this punish¬ 


ment was a very terrible one. To “run the gauntlet” in 
modern times is to be exposed to attacks of criticism from 
every quarter. 

Springtide sends a quotation from Tennyson's well- 
known poem — 

“ The mild-eyed melancholy Lotus-eaters came,” 
and asks who are meant by the lotus-eaters. 

The lotus tree is famous in Egyptian and Greek mytho¬ 
logy. Many wonderful legends are associated with it. 
Whoso ate of its fruit straightway became forgetful of 
friends, home, and country, and was held by a magic, 
dreamy spell. Homer, in the Odyssey , describes Odysseus 
as coming with his company to- the “ land of the lotus- 
eaters, who eat a flowery food.”; Three of his companions 
who were sent out to explore, received of the lotus fruit to 
taste ; and what followed shall be told in the words of the 
wandering king. 

“ Now whosoever of them did eat the honey-sweet fruit of 
the lotus had no more wish to bring tidings nor to come 
back, but there he chose to abide with the lotus-eating 
men, ever feeding on the lotus, and forgetful of his 
homeward way. Therefore I led them back to the ships 
weeping, and sore against their will, and dragged them 
beneath the benches, and bound theni in the hollow 
barques. But I commanded the rest of my well-loved 
company to make speed and go on board the swift ships, 
lest haply any should eat of the lotus and be forgetful 
of returning” (Butcher and Lang’s translation of the 
Odyssey, book ix.). 

In historical times, the Greeks found that the inhabitants 
of the N. coast of Africa, near the Syrtes, used the fruit of 
a plant which they identified with the lotus, of Homer. 
They called these people “ Lotophagi,” (lotus-eaters). 
“ To this day the inhabitants of the same part of the coast 
of Tunis and Tripoli,” says Dr. Smith in his Classical 
Dictionary, “ eat the fruit of the plant which is supposed to 
be the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine made from 
its juice.” 

There are other wonderful and mystical associations with 
the lotus. The prayer associated with the prayer-wheel of 
Thibet ends with an invocation to this sacred flower of the 
East ; and Professor Rawlinson’s History of Ancient 
Egypt contains many allusions to its use. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

One Who Waits. —Considering the age at 
which your productions were written and 
the fact that you have had no literary train¬ 
ing, we think you show some talent. You 
have evidently an appreciation of natural 
beauty and facility in description. But you 
need practice and education. The lily 
story is not very good. Flowers do not 
congregate beneath the soil, though their 
roots do, and the lily would not bloom for 
several years at a time in the upper world. 

A fanciful story of the kind should always 
adhere in outline to the natural truth of 
things, engrafting the allegory upon fact. 

You should, as an example of this kind of 
work, read Parables from Nature , by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, which will illustrate our 
meaning. 

EI'LTARPSThe only way to obtain work 
in book-illustration, designing Christmas 
cards, menus, wall-papers, etc., is to submit 
specimens of your work to the various firms 
that might employ you. Some firms hold 
a yearly competition for Christmas-card 
designs. You should indicate a little more 
distinctly which sort of work you prefer, as 
each demands special training and a know¬ 
ledge of trade requirements. 

To the correspondent in Barbadoes who sends us addressed envelopes 
and does not wish her name published we must say that correspond¬ 
ence by post, as our rules constantly state, is not undertaken, and we 
advise her on no account to change her profession. # 

Elizabeth S. White.— We think you should find no difficulty in 
obtaining the weekly parts of The Girl’s Own Paper in Glasgow. 
Ask any newsagent to get them for you. They are usually to be 
seen on the railway bookstalls. Your request is receiving attention. 

REYEILLeE.- —The metronome mark you give for Schulhoff’s “ Galop di 
Bravura ” is fairly correct. From the tenor of your letter, however, 
we must warn you not to depend too much upon the metronome. 
Practise technical exercises to its accompaniment by all means, but 
beware of using it throughout a piece of music unless you wish to 
develop a mechanical style of playing. You may get a general idea 
of the time that is appropriate for any composition by the metronome 
mark at the head, but the meaning and intention of the composer will 
be a better guide to you when you have grasped them. Remember 
also that these marks after all are purely relative, and have been 
added by editors in the case of most of the great composers. 

S. L. Marsden. —Book plates are rather expensive things. Y r ou could 
have one designed for you by Mrs. G. Harris, 79, Ware Road, Hert¬ 
ford, and could also obtain one from Mr. Bumpus, bookseller, Oxford 
Street, London, W. Thanks for your pleasant letter. 

SPRING Flowers.—A musical composition, unmarked by any name or 
pseudonym, bearing this title has come into our department for 
criticism. Our correspondents should always sign everything sent to 
this column, as in the vast multitude of communications we receive we 
cannot undertake to pair letters and anonymous MSS. Having said 
this, we must proceed to congratulate the composer. Nothing so 
charming as this little song has come into our hands for some time. 
The only criticism we can offer is this : that it is a little monotonous. 
It is a pity to have the same figure in every bar. The accompaniment 
should be varied by an episode in the middle of the song, then return 
to its original form. But we can heartily encourage the composer of 
“ Spring Flowers,” and wish her all success. 
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E. L. S. B.—We cannot understand why 
your questions have not received attention, 
as every letter that comes into our hands 
is duly answered. 

MELLICEtfT (India).—The allusion you quote 
from Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women ” 
is to Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir 
Thomas More. After the execution of her 
father she obtained possession of his head, 
enclosed it in a leaden casket, and gave 
directions that it should be buried with 
her. See The Girl’s Own Paper for 
February, 1898, where we answered this 
question at length. 

“ GLODEN ” (Bournemouth).—If you wish to 
submit a story for criticism, send it to the 
Editor of The Girl’s Own Paper, and 
mark it “ Study and Studio.” Write on 
one side of the paper only. We cannot 
undertake to return MSS., though if stamps 
arc sent we endeavour to do so. it is 
better not to send stamps but to keep a 
copy. We will do our best to help you. 
Miss A. Maude Jarrett asks us to men¬ 
tion that she is honorary secretary to the 
“Excelsior” Music Practising Society, 
which has been in existence for some years. 
Rules and all information can be obtained 
from her at 2, St. John’s Grove, Croydon. 

X. Y. Z.—Your question is too vague for us to give you a very satis¬ 
factory answer. What examination have you passed ? There arc; 
several examinations in music, the passing of which may testify to a 
certain degree of attainment and capacity in the student, without of 
necessity qualifying for the post of teacher. There are examinations 
for the diploma of professional teacher held every year in the principal 
centres of the kingdom by the Incorporated Society of Musicians; 
secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 19, Berners Street, London, W. 
But you can be a very good and successful teacher without a diploma, 
which is simply to certify for the satisfaction of the public that your 
powers are what you profess them to be. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of picture post-cards is requested by BLANCHE M. TOMLIN¬ 
SON, 31, Provident Street, Derby; EDITH GAERTNER, Blumenau, 
Est. de St. Catharina, Brazil (cards from all countries save Germany, 
Austria and Hungary); MlSS D. HlPWELL, 3, Goldington Road, 
Bedford (Egyptian, French, Swiss, Norwegian cards); MlSS Mar¬ 
garet I. MARRIOTT, 25, George Street, Ryde, I.W.; MADEMOI¬ 
SELLE Antoinette Maurice, Quai Jeanne d’Arc, Chinon, France 
(a sentence asked for on the cards, which she will answer). 

Nellie Maudsley, 260, Willis Street, Wellington, New Zealand, 
wishes to correspond and exchange stamps with other readers. 

AMY Adam, 297, Ashton New Road, Beswick, Manchester, desires to 
correspond with girls eighteen years old and upwards in any part of 
the world. 

ELIZABETH S. White, 36, Armadale Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, 
would like to correspond with a French girl, twenty to twentv-four 
years of age, preferably one earning her own living. (Miss Wliite is 
a stenographer and typist.) A German correspondent is also desired. 
Each would write at first in her own language, then in the language 
of the other. 

M. P. FORD, 149, Hall Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, offers to 
exchange foreign stamps with any of our readers. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Before answering - letters, I wish to call the special attention, of my 
girls to the “Guild of Sympathy” which our kind Editor has initiated 
with a hope of drawing all the readers ot the “G. O. P.” into closer 
communion, and helping them to be, in the highest sense, “ Members 
One of Another.” It would be impossible for me to doubt that an 
unfailing fountain of good-will flows in and around our Circle. I have 
daily proof of this. We shall all admit that good-will cannot be satisfied 
without manifesting itself in word and deed. These are the natural and 
necessary outcome of loving sympathy. Sometimes distance and want 
of opportunity stand in the way of active helpfulness ; but there are many 
outwardly silent methods of manifesting our good-will which are within 
the reach of all. Membership in the “ Guild of Sympathy” will ensure 
the use of such. Who can estimate the blessing that will result from 
keeping the pledge of membership, and the heartfelt daily offciing of 
the two short prayers of the Guild ? I trust that every member of our 
dear Circle will join the Guild. If this hope be fulfilled it will include 
both sexes and the most varied ages. It will span the globe, and carry 
everywhere help, comfort and countless blessings. RUTH LAA1B. 


Nora .—I should be indescribably thankful if I could help you more. 
Read A FORMER DOUBTER’S letter and the answer to VIOLET in the 
November part, and answers to MELTA,ETTA, andothers in last month’s 
column. You are an educated girl, and, doubtless, know something 
about the action of material poisons—how some destroy life quickly, 
others slowly, and some do not kill, but remain in the system causing ill 
effects which only cease with life itself. The mental poison absorbed 
by you is of the last-named kind. It has to a great extent destroyed 
your faith in God, but has not killed the longing for its restoration. 
So long as you cannot be happy without Him I cannot lose faith in 
your ultimate restoration to a state of honest belief in and love for 
God. Your misfortune is that you have taken for granted whatever 
an infidel writer has thought fit to assert and then pitted his arguments 
against God’s revelations of Himself. The spiritual poison will not 
soon be expelled ; but is it not worth while to give time, thought, 
prayer, to the diligent humble study of God’s Word in order to coun¬ 
teract the evil ? “What shall it profit a man if he gain the wUqIo 
world and lose his own soul ? ” There are things in the Bible “ hard 
to be understood.” They resemble those mountain peaks which 
tempt climbers. The strong may reach them, but many weak ones 
perish in the attempt. The humble wayfaring folk, who take the plain 
path at the base of the mountain, can also look far beyond its summit 
and see the heaven above. They can look around them and discover 
at every step on the plain below fresh proofs of the wisdom, love, and 
power of God. So do not worry over difficult problems, but lcceive 
!>v faith the sweet assurances of God’s love, and the promises and in¬ 
vitations, which are for all who take Him at His word. They were 
sent for sinful, weary, longing souls ; for the lost, the burdened, and 
those who were out' of the way; just like the light, and the pure 
water, and the air we breathe, or the lovely flowers of the field in 
which high and low, rich and poor, have equal rights. And it was 
from the very lips of Him “who loved us and gave Himself for us ” 
that the message of God’s love came to us. God grant that it may 
reach your heart and make you “ wise unto salvation.” 1 have no 
wish to force your confidence in any way. I do pity you. and grieve 
for you. I refrain from giving extracts from your letter for obvious 
reasons. I know you will not be forgotten by the dear members who 
show such ready sympathy towards each other, and some of whom 
have already been greatly cheered and blessed through the prayers of 

the rest. . , 

PAULINE— Your kind letter with its valuable suggestions has been 
forwarded to LILIAS, and on her behalf 1 thank you most warmly. 
You are not the only one who has been moved to show sympathy with 
1 .1UAS in a practical manner. The hearty interest manifested by the 
members of our Circle in the well-being, the joys and sorrows of each 
other is one of the most delightful features in connection with it. 
LlLIAS sends grateful thanks, and would write direct to you if she 
Knew your address, but her message will reach you through our 
column equally well. 

DOREEN (Auckland).—What a crowd of girls send bright messages 
from the Antipodes ! I must give yours, as it belongs to all of us. 
- Heartiest thanks for your loving guidance from one who loves the 
Twilight Circle, and hopes you will long be spared to help your girls.” 
Many thanks, dear Do KEEN. To know that the influence ot our 
Circle is ever widening will give jov to all its members. 

ONE WHO TRIES TO be a FAITHFUL SOLDIER.—It is sweet to be 
made the sharer of mv girls’ joys as well as their sorrows, and to know 
that your anxieties have been relieved and that you are thanking God 
for answered prayers. I pass on your words. “ I am trying to show 
,iv intense thankfulness to God by living in order to minister and not 
, 0 be ministered unto. I expect 1 shall fail many times, and perhaps, 
ifter all, never do much good.” r lhese last words I am inclined to 
quarrel with. Having made a good resolution, looking to God for 
strength, you ought to expect success, not failure, blessing on your 
efforts, and a heart full of praise at the thought that God permits you 
to work for and with Him for the good of those around you. 1 am so 
very glcid to bo deemed ** a. real friend/ and to be treated with such 
loving confidence. You say you are so glad the old Talks are to be 
resumed soon, but hope the correspondence will continue, as “it 
would be difficult to get on without it, for it does heaps of good to so 
many.” I hope to write to my girls still. 


MADGE. — I have been hoping for a better report, and am sorry to find 
that your failures outnumber your victories. Your letter proves that 
you fully realise your sin in the sight of God. You cannot deceive 
vourself by the specious arguments which come to mind, and they do 
not still the voice of conscience. What arguments can I use to induce 
you to give up what you know to be wrong ? You write, “ My own 
heart tells me that God cannot forgive me whilst I am not truly 
repentant and do not conquer my fault.” I cannot advise you to give 
up what must be some help in enabling you to withstand temptation. 

1 realise the difficulty of speaking to your mother. In the case of 
another correspondent, who has been fighting a daily battle, I have a 
most cheering report, tier conquests have been many, her failures 
exceptional. There is the same help for you as for her, only when you 
seek it, you must really desire to conquer, not to find excuses for wrong¬ 
doing. I will not give up hope in your case. 

S. H.—Since circumstances occurred which brought a solution of your 
difficulty before your letter was posted, I need allude no further to it. 

1 do trust that in a new sphere of work you will be both useful and 
happy. No change of surroundings can separate you from the 
“ unchanging Friend,” Who is ever ready to hear and answer those 
who call upon Him in sincerity, desiring communion with and guidance 
from Him. When you write again I trust you will be able to sign 
rour “ happy little friend ” instead of your “ sad ” one, as in your first 
etter. I shall always be glad to help you, dear girl, if I can. 

INQUIRER. —You say that in writing to me as “mother-friend” it 
seems to bring back old times, when you could talk to a real mother. 

I can enter into your feelings in regard to the want of confidence 
which you felt so bitterly and which built a wall of separation between 
you and your mother. Look back at that time through my eyes if you 
can, dear. Mothers and fathers, too, are often a little afraid of the 
judgment which will be passed upon them by their children. Your 
mother doubtless realised how her impetuous girlie of fifteen would 
regard her intended second marriage, so determined to keep you in 
the dark until it was so near that you would feel any argument against 
it or opposition quite useless. Probably she wished to minimise the 
trial to you by shortening it. Speaking as a mother, I am sure she 
never dreamed that you would be so “awfully bitter” about her 
second marriage and feel that you “ could never trust or talk to her 
with freedom again.” Now, looking back over the four years you 
have depicted, you “ thank God for having given you one of the best 
stepfathers possible.” Can you not, when acknowledging this, give 
your mother credit for an insight into his character which you could 
not have at the time, and believe how she foresaw that he would prove 
a true friend and bring new blessings to her fatherless children ? In 
writing to my girls I so often say to myself, “ AVhat a pity it is that 
the old cannot change sides, as it were, with the young, so that a 
trouble might be viewed all round instead of from one point in the 
case of each! ” Well, we can exchange confidences and views, and, 

[ trust, be helped by so doing. I have been greatly interested by all 
you have told me, and I shall be truly glad if the few words from my 
point of view give you comfort. The other portion of your letter 
would need too much space now, but as the subject is one on which so 
many of my girls are asking for help, I hope to treat it in a “ Twilight 
Talk,” and thus reply to all at the same time. AVERIL has one 
correspondent already, but I can find you another soon. 

CHAGFORD. —I forwarded your letter to An Old “ G.O.P.” GlRL, who 
thanks you for it, and may perhaps avail herself of your offer early in 
next year, should circumstances be then propitious. An Old “ G.O.P.” 
GIRL would have written to AlLSA, but the latter gave only her 
pseudonym and no real name and address. If AlLSA still wishes to 
icar from one whose past trials so much resemble her own, she must 
supply the omission. The letters of those who undertake correspon¬ 
dence must go direct from one to the other. In no case can such be 
forwarded from the office of the “ G.O.P.” or sent through me, though L 
am always glad to introduce my girls to each other in the first instance. 
MARIE. —Your experience of the sordid motives and selfishness of kins¬ 
folk during a season of bereavement is not an uncommon one and was 
very disheartening at the time, but it has its bright side. It has shown 
you who are your real friends, and intensified your happiness in their 
tried affection. It is true that, however busy the unselfish warm¬ 
hearted people may be, they always find time to do the little more tor 
the lonely and desolate. Your kind offer of further correspondence 
comes too late, as another of my girls has filled the gap, but 1 rejoice 
that your firstfruits are so satisfactory. 

Agnes C. and Elsie B.—L am sorry,that I cannot put you in corre¬ 
spondence with French girls as I have no offers from such. Refer to the 
“ International Correspondence” column, “G.O.P.” You may meet 
with something there to suit your requirements. 

F. N.—A thousand thanks for your greeting, dear girl, and your thanks 
for intended future “ talks.” Y r ou say that a French girl awaits 
every one of them anxiously, and hopes to derive as much help and 
comfort as in former years. I echo the hope, and ask that God wil 
again give the blessing hitherto so abundantly vouchsafed to out 
Twilight gatherings. I must pass on what you say about other mem¬ 
bers’ letters. “ I always wonder at the beautiful letters the ‘ Twilight 
girls’ write. I was never able to put deep feeling into mine.” If 
you were beside me at this moment, you would wonder more, for I am 
privileged to see all, whilst only brief extracts can be given in print. 
Can you not imagine what delightful experiences they give me, and 
how I thank God for them all—yours included ? 

MlLLY. —Hearty thanks for your kind offer, of which I shall avail myself 
as soon as possible. I am constantly cheered by the willingness of my 
dear girl friends to -help one another. 



Answers to Correspondents. 


L NE DE VOS FlLLES.—I fully sympathise with you, dear. Do I not 
also Icnow what it is to be down-hearted sometimes, and, like you, to 
thank God afterwards for the very experience—which for the moment 
seems not pleasant but grievous-because it has helped me, too, to 
understand the feelings ot others in like case ? Both the dear corre- 
spondents whose troubles had stirred you so profoundly have had rays 

ty h \ri h u Pe v° cheert ^ m ? n their way. Though the troubles 
have not wholly disappeared, backs have been strengthened to bear 
the burdens, and thankfulness has taken the place of despair. I pass 
on a few words from your sweet letter, which are sure to reach and 
comfort some sad-hearted member of our Circle. “ One of my greatest 
helps m these down-hearted times is, that we can never get below the 
c epth of the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge and is deeper 
than all our despairing thoughts.” p 

ESPEREZ lOUJOURS. Such anxious questionings as yours cannot be 
answered in a few sentences, but since so many are asking for help in 
ike manner I hope to devote the first of our forthcoming talks, “ In 
the 1 w 1 light Side by Side, to the subject which perplexes you. Your 
other question, “How can I tell that the course taken is a'right one ? 

am often troubled as to whether I am doing right or wrong.” We 
y 0 . n ,°r left without guidance, even in the most minute matters of 

itvn.it *ii f r i e fi W 4.°. r i d of . God lsan unerring guide, and if you study 
it you will find that there is something to meet every want. 'You have 
the example of Christ’s life and His teachings, which are so wonder- 
tully adapted to meet and answer the questionings of our hearts 
You have His promise that the Holy Spirit shall be given in answer to 
prater and that ‘ He shall lead you into all truth.” You have that 
other guide, that wonderful, unerring, inner voice of conscience 
which approves or condemns with absolute impartiality, and is so hard 
to silence even when inclination tempts us to close our ears to its 
decision. You have found yet another name for me : “ dear guide ” 

7 T rej , 01Ce V ld r ed if ’ in our “ Talk ” to comc > 1 am able to point 
6 on ]y P ath °f peace to 3 011 and other dear troubled seekers^ 
BUNCHY.—r cannot express the profound sympathy I feel for you, and 
yet dear girl, I feel also that the intense mental suffering you have 
endured is very largely the result of physical weakness. You have 
bad bereavement, serious illness, and absolute bodily prostration as a 
consequence of the two. Your nervous system has been shattered bv 
a combination of trying circumstances. Who could wonder at your 
takmg a gloomy view of spiritual things? I do not, and yet I'feel 
assured that 111 a little while you, like others who have gone through 
similar experiences will wonder that you could ever Have doubted 
the goodness and love of God, or that each precious invitation and 
promise was meant for you. Did not our Lord Himself teach us how 
high a value He set upon each individual soul ? The whole world was 
wol 111 ^Parison with it in value. The flock safe in the fold 
were left, so that the Shepherd might seek and bring home with 
rejoicing the one sheep that was lost. How dare you doubt Christ’s 
feve, His words, or the all-sufficiency of His sacrifice once offered ? 
You, with every fibre of your being crying out for the living God, 
keep asking yourself, “ How dare I believe that Christ was willing to 
five and die for such as lam? How dare I think that the intense 
longing to feel myself a child of God comes from God Himself through 
His Spirit. I say again, “ Dear troubled one, how dare you doubt 0 
How can you imagine that any holy desire can have for its origin any¬ 
thing but divine inspiration ? You have not only everything to hope 
but you have certainty. The God who cannot lie has called you to 
come to Him by the voice of His beloved Son, and promised, “ Him 
that cometh to Me I will m no wise cast out.” Lay hold of these 
words, and do not let slip those which caught your attention and gave 

IZ a Jh£ ;, th « Lord haTC called ftee in righteousness! 

.ind wiH held thy hand.” You say, “Would that Christ were near 
me ! The Great Apostle of the Gentiles was not afraid to declare to 

heathen listeners that “ He is not far ” from any who seek Him. 

Dl M Spiro SPERO.—I was much interested in reading that an early 

vour b ^° f lT Ur d ® ar “ G. O. P.” had such a wonderful influence on 
>our after-life. You and I must be very old friends, since I have 
written for, and you have read, the paper from the very beginning. I 
have followed vour long account of your lonely childhood, and of the 
many trials which I am sure you have met very bravely, sustained by 
the strength given from God in accordance with each day’s need. It 
rs a joy to know that, in spite of all trying circumstances, you can sav 
. Jam happy, for your happiness has its origin not in things seen, but 
11 hln £ s unseen. Had you told me that you were sad and depressed 
I should not have been surprised, for indeed you have still much to 
sadden you and needless trouble caused by those nearest to you is 
always the hardest to bear. As to your special query, it is most diffi¬ 
cult for me to advise you. Were I on the spot, I should be better able 
to judge; but from your own words, it seems to me you have abso¬ 
lutely no definite foundation to build upon. The more frequent visits 
to youi home may be the result of sympathy only, for no one could 
lealise your trying position without wishing to cheer you by means of 
pleasant social intercourse. All you can do is to wait patiently, and 
ti ust that God will overrule this matter and all other circumstances for 
your good, and enable you to feel that the result, even if in a sense 
different from your desire, is still the best for you. 

VECTIS.— You are one of my girls, and a dear helpful one, but the 
special pseudonym “ Une de vos Filles” belongs to one of the first 
members of our Circle, and is associated with her only. Your letters 
always give me true pleasure, and I thank God that I was guided in 
wringing you and another of my girls into correspondence with such 
happy results to both. The text you quoted comes to my mind often 
as a sweet message. May I be enabled to realise and obey it. 
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M. It. G.—I am sorry that you have not been brought into touch with 
nn d ^ aSG th ? t ha£ > interested so many of our members, but I have 

reahsed b V* have d< ? clded w isely, and I trust your hopes will be 
realised. Your work is a very beautiful and self-devoting one, and 

fi! a T a T SCa e ’ 0ug: j lt to find su PP ort in your own neighbour- 
cultfes Th g * uadersta f d and deeply sympathise with yofr diffi¬ 
culties. 1 he insertion of such an appeal as you suggest is out of the 
question, so far as 1 am concerned. Can you not also understand that 
were the Editor to open the pages of the “ G. O. P.” for the puroose 

evo^Tl ted d thC 1 aPP M a K 0nS WOUld be endless ’ and ninety-nine out of 
Sop nlin Undred he a ^iP ved because the one found a place? 

‘?nd tW nf nS T r ^°i I ?A 1 IS y- . Tbl * column is for correspondence only, 
cTrrlo S/ T kmd • 7 t0 he hel P ful and interesting to all our wfee 

circle. It I can induce any personal friend to do anything I will 

our ovo^eighbourhoods. ad ^ ^ilar but larg^ SitftionT^ 

Your Loving Little One.-You tell me that the secret of my suc- 

thinkGG n7 ^ / r ° m “ understanding ” them so well. I 

truth I anderstand yon, for you have shown me—I must write the 
\voll hpfi° m *£ h yOUr lm P uslve nature and hasty temper. I can 
trG n nf ^ at however m uch you may have pained those who long 

and no/ S i erV1Ce t0 3 ? U ’ afterwards the memory of hasty, crud words 
and acts ha\e caused you acute suffering. Do you think the word 

have^suffered * Thill j f ° r a moment - Does the fact that you 

T suffered after wrong-doing diminish the suffering you have 

dnnp Cd t< TJ° thCrS ' ., Can . tke y bl ?t ont Of their memories whaLyou have 
one . Have you the right to inflict pain on others, and then soothe 
“ e Wlth “ Well, it hurt me still more?” You 

vou havo 1 US 1 h \t T Peter ’ and llow 7 0u wil1 understand whom 
lvter h ffi a * SUpp ° se y ou hardly claim to be like St. 

Seonadfr b d- 16 i m r, tU ?l lty ° f temper > self-confidence, and 
to that pl ? OWardlce 1 whlcb ledhlm to deny his Lord. It was not 
to that letter Jesus spoke when He said “Feed My sheep,” “Feed 
il) lambs, but to the humbled, penitent man whose eyes P had been 

h?rin! h Y m d g i! aCe - t0 S - e ? bimself as Christ saw him, the man who, 
having bemoaned his sin with bitter tears and been forgiven, proved 
his devotion through all his after-life. Imprisonment, perils, lends 
persecution, were all as nothing to Peter after he hadreceived his 
commission anew from the lips of his risen Lord. Why do I write 
*'|t I want to benefit you. 1 want you, instead of pausing 

sin to folfrt f G> mi< •F lea ; h 1 11 S *“ a justification for your besetting 
sin, to follow his after-life of humble penitence, and do your utmost 
seeking help from God, to battle against the faults of wLh you are 
fully conscious so cannot plead ignorance as an excuse. 1 leave the 
l-Tndl f JOUt . 7 ctter ’ and OI ;>y add that a suggestion of yours, very 
G d . > ,’ eant 1 f' n S , U1 '°> ^ otlld never be carried out, much as I should 
rejoice to see the dear faces of those with whom for years I have 
enjoyed heart-to-heart intercourse. I have felt, and I still feel 
deeply anxious on your account. You are capable of strong affection,’ 
V mast bc ! flowed to manifest it in your own way, and without 
much consideration for the feelings of its object. Still, if I am not 
mistaken in my judgment of your character, you will take what 1 have 
here written as a proof of my desire to be indeed “ mother-friend ” to 
a fatherless and motherless girl. I know you have in you great 
M ay H° d enable you to understand yourself, and to 
pnf ViT nee r 0 ( T Hls , £ race ’ that y° a may use what He has 
Rmv U M A ed rn D y c U for His glory and the good of your neighbour. 

R ?n ff G knew you would be delighted with your corre- 

“ P Pfe d , e p 1 7 ll d n find b i er i GtterS m °i St hel P fub 1 P ass b 11 your message. 
Please tell the girl who says she does not love God and is in such 

despair, who cannot pray, and wishes us all to pray for her, that one 
who knows exactly how she feels prays for her night and morning- I 
am no longer the miserable girl who poured out her heart to you, and 
L ? a f God ’J have J nCver re §T ett e d it. Tell her to break down that 
wall of separation and just cast herself, as I did, at His feet to repent 
confess and be loosed from all. The result will be as I have proved 

worth'iiring ” GP f ° r W ° rdS ’ T ° Walk in Christ ’ s ste P s is the only life 

D W SY Tli Cann0t U n d S rt i lke ? 1 ? vate correspondence, such as you ask 
,, CasC alluded t0 » 1 ha ve good reason to believe your offer 
wouW not be accepted I wiU retain your letter for a shoVLe Sn 
ase I have a chance of helping you, but you must know, my dear girl, 
that were I to insert letters on such subjects, our Twilight Circle 
column would be turned into an advertising medium. You are quite 
i ight in believing that it is a pleasure to me to help my girls, but, however 
v llhng, my power is limited as well as space in the “GOP ” 

J>KAF LADY and nearly sixty other Correspondents who have sent 
letters, mostly accompanied by stamped envelopes, with inquiries 
about some appliances for relief of deafness named by SYMPATHY are 
regretfully informed that she has no time to answer their communica- 
r s - ,.r c" Tltes ’ “ As matters are, my time is not at my own 
d ' S P° S ! Sympathy has kindly sent a long letter with manv 
particulars, for which, however, space cannot be found in our Circle 
column, and which are of a kind only suitable for advertising purposes 
if space were unimportant. I have always tried to make my deal’ 
Correspondents understand that it would 'be equally impossible and 
contrary to our rules and the object of our column to answer questions 
privately. The fact that sixty letters have been sent asking for 
information on one subject, shows how needful such a rule is. All are 
earnestly requested not to send stamped envelopes in future for private 
answers which cannot be given. A little perseverance in searching 
adx ertisement sheets will enable all who wish for Darticulars to obtain 
them from the inventor of the appliance. 
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MEDICAL. 

A MALE Reader. —The condition which you describe is one of the 
many disorders which are grouped together under the name of 
biliousness, a term which was given to these various conditions under 
the theory that they were caused by some anomaly ol the biliary 
secretion.' But though some few of them may have something to do 
with the bile, the majority of cases of biliousness are to be traced to 
the stomach or nervous system. At your time of life there are many 
common causes of biliousness due to nervous origin, the two most 
important of which are migraine, or sick headache, and errors ot 
refraction of the eyes. VVe have often spoken at length upon 
biliousness, for the subject is one which does not lend itself to a short 
answer. We cannot repeat what we have so often said, but we will 
give you a few words of warning about the “ liver pills” and other 
nostrums which are sold in such vast quantities for the relief ot 
biliousness. It is not only foolish, but it is also unscientific and 
unjustifiable to give any drug for any complaint without any clinical 
or experimental grounds for its administration. Medicine is an 
experimental science ; it is no longer a collection of old wives fables, 
nature’s remedies, and antique superstitions that it was but a few years 
ago. The treatment of disease is now carried on in a scientific 
manner as far as possible, and where science ends, the benefits 
derived from treatment end also. The method which underlies the 
administration of patent medicines is not only wrong and unscientific, 
but is extremely injurious, and the most injurious patent medicines 
are those which relievo the symptoms of the affections which they arc 
supposed to cure. As a matter of fact we know of no drug which 
directly influences the secretion of bile. We advise you to stop 
all forms of medicines and take a tumblerful of hot water every 
. morning and evening. During the attacks of sickness a tcaspoonful 
of bicaihonate of soda may afford relief. 

Lily.— It is by-no means easy to say why some girls become anaemic 
and others do not. There have been many theories propounded to 
answer this question, but it cannot be said that any one of them is 
satisfactory. One of the most eminent modern physicians thought 
that constipation was the cause of anaemia, but with all due deference 
to his great authority we contend that he had but little proof of lus 
assertion. Some authors have traced the anaemia of girls to abnormal 
narrowness of the great arteries, but this again is an unproven theory 
with all the weight of the clinical history of the affection against it. 
Other authorities have traced the condition to dyspepsia, underfeeding, 
deficient exercise, etc.; but these are but wild guesses, which ai e 
probably incorrect and certainly explain nothing. Chlorosis may 
conceivably be partly due to nervous causes, and not impossibly it is 
an infection. Consumption is not more frequent in anaemic girls than 
it is in those presumably healthy. The truthful answer to your question— 

“ \Vhat causes the anaemia of young girls ? ”—is, we do not know. 

INQUIRER. —Although the theory of spontaneous generation or abio- 
genesis, is at present considered to be absolutely disproved, it must be 
remembered that in the height of the controversy many great authori¬ 
ties pronounced in favour of the theory. Ihe history ot this con¬ 
troversy is perhaps the most important of all the battles of science, for 
it was the foundation of our modern medicine, bacteriology, and biology. 
It began in this way: About the end of the eighteenth century it was 
discovered that if meat or other decomposable substance was infused in 
water, and the vessel containing it was kept covered, in a day or two the 
infusion was found to be swarming with organisms, which were called 
“ infusoria,” because they occurred in infusions. It was then main¬ 
tained that these infusoria originated de novo from the decomposition 
of the substance infused. When this opinion was first published, it 
brought down upon the heads of its teachers a perfect avalanche of 
criticism. Divines took up the subject, contending that the theory 
of abiogenesis was contrary to Revelation ; opposing scientists scouted 
the idea as absurd and contrary to the teaching of science ; and the 
rest of the world took sides one way or the other, according to the 
imagination or peculiarities of each individual. The first step taken 
by the opponents of the theory was to test the truth of the assert ion 
that the organisms did occur in the infusions; the next was to take 
exception to the methods employed, and to repeat the experiment after 
having boiled the infusions and keeping them in hermetically-closed 
vessels. It seemed at first that this was going to upset the theory 
altogether, but the supporters of abiogenesis soon showed that very 
often the organisms did occur under these circumstances, and abio¬ 
genesis was considered as proved by those who believed in it. But the 
theory did not last for long, for it was afterwards discovered that 
though boiling kills all things wherein there is life, if the living atoms 
themselves are raised to the boiling-point, there are some living atoms 
which are protected, so that merely placing them in boiling water does 
not kill them, for they are so enveloped that their living structure is 
not raised to anything like the boiling point. The spores of many 
microbes have this power of resisting high temperatures, and what 
happened in these early experiments was that though the microbes 
themselves were killed, their spores remained unaffected. It was then 
proved that if the infusions were boiled twice, with a short interval 
between each boiling, the organisms themselves, together with then- 
spores, were destroyed, and the infusions remained free from living 
creatures. This completely overthrew the theory of abiogenesis, and 
it led to the study of organisms—of bacteriology, and upon bacteriology’ 
rests the science of modern medicine. 

IGNORAMUS.—No; discharge from the nose is not a symptom often 
met with in consumption ; it is always due to disease of the nose itself 
or of the parts in relation to that organ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ONE OF Our OLD Girls (Brittany).—Your interesting letter,, advo¬ 
cating needlework at home by the members of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild 
of Sympathy for the hospitals, is very suggestive, and perhaps we 
mi‘ T ht start'a Needlework Society. Your kind cheque will be very 
useful for our Help One Another Fund, as you suggest, until a 
Needlework Society,is started. In the meantime your great wish to 
be anonymous has prevented your signing the cheque, and so it is 
useless’. ’ Will you send name and address in confidence, and we will 
forward cheque for signature. 

CARRIE.— The following is a specially good recipe tor macaroni 
cheese. Take two ounces of macaroni, boil for three-quarters of an 
hour, and strain. Make a sauce of two tablespoonfuls of cornflour and 
a little milk, mix it and boil it, then add it to the macaroni, sprinkle 
four ounces of grated Parmesan cheese over it, put a little butter oyer 
it and pepper, put all into a dish and bake in an oven. This recipe 
was given orally by a good cook, not copied from print. To make 
potato cakes, take equal parts of cold mashed potatoes and flour, and 
enough milk to mix into a light paste. Roll out, cut in rounds with a 
wine glass, and put into an oven tor ten minutes; cut the cakes open 
and butter. To make a potato pudding, take half a pound of mealy 
potatoes, bruise well; take two ounces of white sugar, two ounces of 
butter, two eggs, a quarter of a pint of milk, and the juice and finely- 
pared rind of a lemon. Mince the peel finely, and mix all well. Put 
all into a well-buttered dish and bake for half an hour, and sprinkle 
the top with a little white sugar. Of course you must wait till the 
potatoes cease to be new. With reference to a nice sauce, perhaps 
Dutch sauce would suit you. Take two ounces of butter, dissolve in a 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of flour, stir till melted, and then add a 
teaspoonful of milk, the yolks of two eggs, and a little salt. Stir till 
boiling. Strain through a sieve, and add a little lemon-juice. 

E. P. DKAX. —We should recommend you and your sister to take your 
godmother in a friendly way into your confidence, and tell her you 
were contemplating emigration to your friends in America. Ask her 
whether the idea would meet with her approval, and she would 
probably further your arrangements. Of course, to go to France 
would be less expensive; but under present circumstances, and 
probable future developments, it would be wiser to go to America, 
and the expense would at least be far less than going to the Antipodes. 
You should apply at the office of the Civil Service Commissioners in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, for printed circulars for intending 
emigrants. . 

ROSALIE. —It is perfectly true that Her Majesty the Queen is one ol 
the hardest workers in her Empire. Apart from her immense private 
correspondence, the management of her large estates, and other 
personal and family affairs, there is scarcely a Government office that 
does not send to the palace boxes of documents, orders, warrants, etc., 
requiring the Royal sign-manual and instant attention; and there is 
scarcely a question of precedent, of etiquette, change of uniform in 
Ihe army, or detail of the various military or civilian Orders, of pro¬ 
motions, elevations to the peerage, etc., that she has not to consider 
and upon which she has not to give her consent or otherwise. She 
also has numberless receptions to give, more or less private or public. 
CARRIE. —Some years ago we read (on German authority) that almost a 
third of the human race speaks Chinese, that is, some 400,000,000 
persons. We do not know whether infants were included in this 
calculation of the Chinese population. In any case, the number given 
has probably risen since the statement was made. The same 
statistician credited the Hindoo language as following next in order, 
being spoken by upwards of 100,000,000 of their race. English 
follows closely on the latter, and may have more than kept pace with 
them, and have risen to an equal number. Next follows Russian, with 
89.000,000, German with 57,000,000, and Spanish with 48,000,000. 
France follows in the fifth rank of European nations, and is falling off 
as the years advance. These numbers may not be quite correct at 
present, but are probably comparatively so. 

Une Fille AnglAISE will do well to send her blouse to be cleaned. 
We fear only disappointment will be the result if she attempts to clean 
it herself. 

FlLEUSE could inquire at the School for Spinning and Weaving, 
3, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W., manager, Miss Clive 
Bayley; or of Mrs. Everslied, 7, Hanover Square, W., where lessons 
in wool-spinning are given ; and might obtain the information. 
VIOLET Feather. —We arc inclined to think that if ferns be planted 
properly in partial shade and a north or west aspect in well-drained 
pots in a compost of chopped-up peat and sandy loam, with plenty of 
water all the summer, and an occasional watering with liquid manure, 
they will need nothing else. We have heard of many other things, 
like tea-water, for instance, but do not think they are required. 
MARAQUITA.—The word “ percentage ” is Latin, from -per centum “ on 
a hundred,” meaning the allowance, duty, or commission on one 
hundred. , 

ANNIE wishes to spare a great friend the inconvenience of re-tying her 
shoe-strings, and “ to do anything honourable to save her the slightest 
trouble.” Ask your bootmaker; but tell him exactly if your friend’s 
boots have holes for the laces to go through, or metal shields round 
half of which the laces are stretched. 

WOODRUFF. —We think the money “ saved for future needs” should be 
used for the purchase of the trousseau if your father should wish it. 
That was surely a “ future need,” was it not? But your father seems 
to be the person to decide the question, -as he gave the money. Many 
thanks for your kind words. 
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CHAPTER I. 

od Almighty first planted a garden, 
and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures.” 

The quotation came in devout thank¬ 
fulness, for the garden of the Peacock 
at Fernley brought so keen a joy that 
my eyes filled with tears. I had 
travelled three hundred miles that day, 
starting soon after dawn, and now, 
when both brain and body were tired, 
the sight came like rain to a parched 
meadow. 

In front of the quaint, yellow-washed 
inn lay a square courtyard, with a 
stone horse-trough in the middle ; to 
the left was the garden stretching in 
one gentle slope down to a river. A 
screen of firs hid the railway station, 
and there was no other house in sight. 

My luggage had been wheeled into 
the porch ; I should have preceded, 
but somehow the rich odour of lavender 
and roses and sweetbriar drew me towards the balustrade, 
and, for awhile lost in delight, I could not move. Great 
crimson peonies flaunted in the stone-marged beds ; there 
was a fountain spurting from a Cupid’s urn, a rustic 
arbour, a hedge of yew with a clipped peacock atop, and 
a dovecote whence a drowsy murmur issued. Laburnums 
were dropping their treasure of gold to the gravelled path. 
As I stood I heard a slight rustling, and, looking towards 
the courtyard, saw a portly and handsome matron coming 
out. She was dressed in grey silk, and a bundle of keys 
hung from her girdle. 

“ Pardon me, young lady,” she said, “but I took the 
liberty of examining the label on your trunk. Mr. St. Paul 
often honoured me by staying here on his fishing ex¬ 
cursions, and I am happy to have the privilege of 
entertaining his daughter.” 

I was very forlorn and lonely, and the warm grasp of 
Mrs. Hoggarth’s hand did me good. It would have taken 
but little to make me break down, for hers was the first 
friendly voice I had heard since my father’s sudden death. 
The good woman watched my face, then divining from my 
mourning that he was no longer living, she bit her lip and 
desired me to accompany her to the house. When we 
entered she led me to an upper parlour with a large oriel 
that overlooked the garden. 

“You must be tired, my dear,” she said. “I will go 
and see about tea myself.” 

In an incredibly short time a dainty table was laid. My 
hostess brought out old-fashioned silver and china so 
fragile that it seemed to bend with the touch. A basin of 
clove pinks was put beside the teapot, everything was done 
to tempt my appetite, and although I was so tired and 
heartsick, I verily believe that I enjoyed that meal more 
than any I had ever partaken of before. True, I had eaten 
nothing that day save a few hard biscuits, for the lunds 
with which I was to reach Helmsbury Grange were very 
narrow, and I had not dared to spend anything on meals 
at the railway stations. 

“I shall have to take the coach for Helmsbury in the 
morning,” I said. “ At what time does it start ? ” 

“Nine o’clock, honey,” Mrs. Hoggarth said, “and it 
passes the gate of the Grange about two in the afternoon. 
I’ll send one of the maids down to the office to book your 
seat. Of course you would like inside best ? ” 

“Oh, no ! ” I cried. “ The fresh air is such a delicious 
treat after London, I know so little of the country. Please 
choose a good place on the top.” 

She hurried away and returned soon. 

“You shall ride with the coachman,” she said. “I 
don’t think there will be any other outside passengers. 
And now I must go ; you’ll like to be alone.” 

“ Do stay,” I said impulsively, “ and sit with me ; I am 
so lonely. T have scarcely a friend, and I want to tell you 
about my father. You knew him when he was young ? ” 


She appeared much gratified. 

“Ay, that I did,” she replied. “ The handsomest and 
the most honourable gentleman it has ever been my lot to 
meet.” 

Thereupon I told her of how he had married the 
daughter of a city vicar, and how after twenty years of 
happiness he had lost nearly all his money through the 
dishonesty of the man in whom he put most trust. I 
passed over the story of my mother’s death and his which 
followed in such rapid sequence, and then informed her I 
was going to live with my aunt, Mrs. Viner. 

When all was done she left me, and I sat for some time 
in the projecting window watching the sunset. It was 
perfectly tranquil, a curtain of rose colour without one 
disturbing billow cloud. As the twilight began to fall I 
left my room and descended to the garden. Hazy wreaths 
were ascending from the river, and the trees further down 
the valley seemed to float in a silver sea. The solitude 
and the hour brought all my grief back again, and for the 
hundredth time I withdrew my aunt’s letter in the hope of 
extracting some comfort from its sparseness. 

“ Dear brother Gabriel,” I read, “It matters little now 
which of us was to blame in that we drifted apart. I will 
gladly provide for and look after your daughter, although 
for a woman of my time of life the guardianship of a girl of 
eighteen is no easy task. But you and I are brother and 
sister, and my love for you is as fresh as ever. I am 
convinced you are mistaken in fancying your death so 
near, but anyhow my niece shall have a home with me. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Frances Elizabeth Viner.” 

It had come too late to comfort my father. He had 
written to her on his death-bed, and, when this reply was 
opened, was already unconscious. The remembrance of 
the Hast scene returned with such vividness that I sank 
back on a rustic seat and sobbed violently. Although I had 
passed through an ordeal of pain I was not sufficiently 
hardened to restrain my tears, and as I sat there alone the 
future seemed very barren and desolate because those I 
loved were taken from me. 

Suddenly I heard a suppressed exclamation, and looking 
upwards saw a young man standing on the path in front. 
He had been fishing—a half-opened basket was slung on 
his back, and he carried a rod in his right hand. 

“ What is wrong ? ” he asked earnestly. “ Pray tell me— 
if I can do anything. Allow me ! ” 

I felt myself g-low with shame. 

“It is nothing,” I stammered. “I am only depressed 
about leaving home. It is very silly of me.” 

Then I felt my self-possession flee again, and I began to 
sob more loudly than before. Even the natural girlish 
pride in presenting a good appearance did not come to my 
aid, and I must" have looked very pitiable. He came 
nearer, and dropping the rod, sat beside me in silence. 
As my paroxysm of grief did not abate, I felt my hand 
taken within his and held warmly, and looking up into his 
face saw that the shadow of my own trouble lay there. 
The knowledge healed me. 

“ Forgive me for being so weak,” I said. “ I am better 
now.” 

I rose and moved towards the inn, growing calm and 
restful. A feeling of gratitude made me turn soon. 

“ Thank you for your kindness,” I said. 

On entering the house, I went to my bedroom, a dimity- 
hung chamber looking out on the garden and the mists and 
the broken-ringed moon. Somehow the loveliness of the 
country made my soul swell, and in an ecstasy that con¬ 
tained neither sorrow nor joy but a wild awakening into 
life, I sat behind the white curtains and gazed at the figure 
of the man whose presence had affected me so strongly. 
He was still where I had left him, leaning back in the 
rustic couch and dreaming some idle dreams. 

Soon Nature asserted her power, and I became drowsy 
and closed my eyes. When I looked out again the 
stranger was gone. A clock downstairs struck ten, so I 
went to bed, to sleep undisturbedly until aroused by Mrs. 
Hoggarth herself the next morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HE old stage coach which 
runs between Fernley and 
Ilelmsbury was origin¬ 
ally a nobleman’s tra¬ 
velling chariot. It is 
very ornate, being painted 
a bright yellow and blue, 
and adorned with rosettes 
in ormolu. The interior 
is luxuriously springed, 
and covered with leather ; 
the exterior high and 
broad seated. A faint smell of varnish hangs like incense 
about it, and the vehicle is the pride of the whole country¬ 


side. 

As Mrs. Hoggarth had prophesied, I was the only outside 
passenger. Two elderly ladies, dressed in apple-green and 
white, and three old men occupied the comfortable interior, 
and it was with a burst of something like gratitude that I 
climbed up to the box seat, and bade good-bye to my kind 
hostess. 

The coachman, a red-jacketed veteran, was pleasantly 
communicative and told me much of the country history. 
Through miles and miles of high-banked lanes we passed. 
Occasionally streams crossed our path, and the horses 
leaped through, dashing the cold spray into our very faces. 

At Rudersgate, near the end of a long stretch of moor¬ 
land, we changed horses and partook of a light luncheon, 
then entering, through a miniature pass, the Vale of 
Helmsbury, we drove through twelve miles of wooded 
country, until, as a slight eminence was reached, the 
coachman thrust out his whip in the direction of a 
castellated house lying low in an over-watered park. 

“There’s your destination, miss,” he said cheerily. 
“You’ve been good company, an’ I hope as I shall have 
the honour of driving you many a time. See, we’re at the 
entrance gate.” 

A rustic lodge, all overgrown with ivy, stood beside the 
road. At the door waited a red-cheeked woman wearing 
the snowiest of aprons. She came out and helped the 
guard to lift down my trunk ; then, with a hearty good-bye 
from the coachman, I stood watching the vehicle lurch 
again and lose itself behind an abrupt turn in the road. 

The woman’s voice aroused me from the reverie into 
which I was falling. 

“My mistress desired that you should walk up to the 
Grange,” she said. “She was sorry there was no one who 
could meet you at Fernley. I will attend to the luggage, 
miss. If you take the straight path you’ll be at the house 
in no time.” 

I thanked her, and walked along a grass-grown avenue 
which passed between low terrace walls of red sandstone ; 
then, opening with some difficulty a bronze gate, I entered 
the pleasaunce of Helmsbury. As I was desirous of seeing 
my aunt soon, I hurried through, and reached the vestibule 
without looking either to the right or the left. A serving- 


man, white-haired and bent with age, stood inside, making 
an antiquated bow. 

“ Please to follow me,” he said. “ My mistress is lying in 
the drawing-room.” 

He led me to the foot of an oaken staircase, then silently 
throwing a door open, he announced me in a tone as 
sombre as a passing bell. 

“ Miss Mary St. Paul.” 

A blast of cold air seemed to meet me on the threshold. 
The room itself was darkened with heavy blinds and only 
three rays of the rich sunlight pierced the density with 
knife-like slits alive with exultant notes. Nothing more did 
I notice, save that from a couch in the gloomiest recess 
arose a thin tall figure robed in black ; a fragile hand was 
placed in mine and lips pressed my cheek. 

“ I bid you welcome to Helmsbury, niece,” a low voice said. 

Then my aunt drew me to a window, and placing me so 
that the gleam fell full on me, stood looking at me from 
head to foot. 

“ Gabriel’s eyes—Eunice’s features,” she murmured, “ in 
figure, though, a St. Paul.” 

What I saw was a woman of middle age, with a start¬ 
lingly white skin and contour delicate as a girl’s of fourteen. 
At first sight nothing impressed me so much as her chin, 
so smooth and exquisite that it might have been modelled 
in ivory. I had often heard my father dilate upon his 
sister’s beauty, but I was certainly not prepared to see in her 
the dainty charm always invoked by youth preserved to age. 

She put her arm fondly about my waist, and made me sit 
beside her on the couch. 

“ Shall I tell you an old dream I had, dear?” she said. 
“ When you were born I fancied that, besides being my 
niece, you might be my daughter. But it was not to be.” 

Lifting her right hand she pointed to a painting that hung 
over the carved white overmantel. It depicted a child about 
four years old standing in a garden, with his hand on a 
deerhound’s head. The beautiful oval face with its golden 
nimbus was smiling as if at some unworldly thought-—the 
deep amethyst eyes told of a strange fantastic genius. 

“It is my son,” she whispered, “my son Austin, the 
only child God gave me. Look closely at him, and tell me 
whether I was not justified in being proud.” 

It was impossible for me to speak—the boy’s loveliness 
appealed too closely for words. I took my aunt’s hand and 
kissed it. Her mouth writhed slightly, her eyes reddened. 

“You understand, Mary,” she said. “Ah, well, it is a 
melancholy reception ! But you will not love me the less 
for showing you my dearest dead. See, this is the portrait 
of your uncle.” 

A tiny miniature stood on a table near. A profile like a 
Greek Nero’s gleamed on the smooth ivory. It was the 
presentment of a man fated both to command and to be 
loved. My aunt took it fondly into her hands. 

“ They are all gone,” she said, “ my brother Gabriel the 
last. Would to Heaven that I might soon follow.” 

Soon she rose and led me to an alcove where hung 
another portrait. Through the flooding dimness I saw my 
father, not as I remembered him, but in his younger 
manhood. When I recovered myself I was alone. 

(To be continued .) 




















GIRLS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 

By EMMA BREWER. 


“ Fashions alter I know, my dear, 

Things are different year by year 
Not a bit what they used to be, 

When your grandfather courted me.” 

F E. Weatherly. 


^ERY now and then 
I think of my visit 
to a sweet old lady 
of eighty-four, who 
still takes a deep in¬ 
terest in the doings 
of her friends and 
whose mind and 
judgment are still 
remarkably clear. 

I was not sur¬ 
prised, therefore, 
when she suddenly 
asked, “And what 
are you working at 
just now ? ” 

“Nothing at 
present,” was my 
reply. ‘ ‘ 1 am only 
thinking.” 

“ What about ? ” 
was her next ques¬ 
tion. 

‘ ‘ The girls of fifty 
years ago and those 
of to-day ; I want to 
write about them 
and compare 
them.” 

“ My dear,” she 
said excitedly, “you 
are undertaking an impossible task; you can t compare 
them ; they are of separate worlds, with no habit, custom 
or occupation the same ; why, their speech even is different. 
The girls of fifty years ago and those of to-day! Why, a 
great genius would not dare to compare them ! Give it 
up, my dear, give it up.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that, the subject fascinates me, was 
my reply. 

“ Well, go your own way,” was her last word. 

Yet, as you see, in spite of the warning and disapprobation 
of my dear old friend, I am setting about this task, and I do 
it because I love girls, and also that it has been one of the 
pleasures of my life to note, year by year, their gradual 
physical and mental development, their bravery and 
increasing reliability. 

The last fifty years have been remarkable for many 
changes, discoveries, and developments in the. artistic and 
scientific world ; in religious and secular teaching ; as well 
as in the literary world ; but in no direction have the changes 
and developments been more remarkable than in the con¬ 
dition of our girls and all that belongs to their daily life. 

Of course, ft may be that the changes and developments 
in all their surroundings may have heloed materially to 
influence their character, for there is no doubt that what my 
dear old lady says is true—a great change has come over 
them. 

A favourite song by Weatherly recognises this when it 
says— 

“Girls were simple and timid then, 

Now they fight in the world like men.” 

* * * * * 

“Then they sang at the milking pails, 

Lads were blithe as they swung their flails, 

All was humble and sweet content, 

No one troubled what grandeur meant.” 


What was it that made girl-life so colourless, so 
monotonous, so objectless in the earlier days ? Looking 
back with the eyes of 1900, we should say that first and 
foremost it was the absence of liberty and the lack of 
responsibility and independence; their limbs even had not 
fair play, their mental horizon was so limited that a few 
books, narrow in thought and scope, were all that the 
mind had to feed on, while thought, free, original and 
comprehensive, was impossible, and self-reliance and 
independent action were regarded by the elders with 
serious displeasure. 

Such a notion was unnatural and detrimental to the 
destiny of the human race, which is really and truly in the 
hands of women and girls. 

If we try to picture the girls of the earlier period, it is as 
sweet, gentle, timid creatures, who submitted themselves to 
the wills of those in authority over them, who neither 
thought for themselves, nor were even allowed to walk 
alone, whose education consisted of the three R’s, as they 
are called, a little French, and sufficient music to play the 
“ Battle of Prague,” and whose deportment was considered 
good if they knew how to enter and leave a room with a 
graceful curtsey, and treated their parents and superiors 
with deference and reverence. 

There was nothing to break the monotony of their lives 
and every opportunity to indulge in the sins of emptiness 
and gossip. Tidings, we know, travelled slowly, means of 
getting about were expensive and cumbersome, there was 
so little they might do, and so very much they might not 
do, that their lives became a daily round of don'ts , and so 
were bound to be colourless. 

Had they wanted to work for their living, there was 
nothing open to them ; every avenue was blocked, for at 
that time there was no honour attached to girls’ work. 

Of course, there were exceptions when girls made first-rate 
housewives, good needlewomen and excellent dairymaids ; 
and, as we know, every now and again, girls came to the 
front having broken the fetters which bound them, and 
became known to the world as writers, musicians and 
artists ; but in order to do this they had to face the 
prejudices of the age, which required all their courage and 
determination to surmount. 

Do not think I am underrating the girls of fifty years 
ago. On the contraiy, I acknowledge that they had char¬ 
acteristics which would be extremely valuable in toning 
down the recklessness which takes possession of some of 
our girls to-day, especially in the less educated class, but 
what I contend for is that there can be no healthy action 
without full liberty of the individual, and it is towards 
this that girls and women have been striving through 
all the years between then and now\ 

A change such as that which has occurred in girl life 
could only have come about gradually, for had it been a 
sudden movement the whole world would have stood up 
against it. Imagine a sudden leap from the slow graceful 
minuette or maypole dance to what are called Kitchen 
Lancers and the Wild Waltz ; or a proposal of marriage on 
bended knee to a coy blushing maiden to the nonchalalit 
offer made to a girl while at the piano, who receives it laugh¬ 
ingly or scoffingly; or from a seat on a pillion to one in a 
hansom cab, or, stranger still, to one on a bicycle. Why, it 
would not have been tolerated ; I am taking extremes, not 
filling in the details, between then and now. 

Again, fifty years ago, an unmarried woman of, say, 
thirty-five, regarded herself, and was so regarded by others, 
as a hopeless old maid ; she took to caps, and had to 
stand by while her younger sisters took part in pleasures 
and amusements which she was supposed to be too old to 
enjoy. The only relaxations considered suitable for her 
advanced age were Dorcas meetings, church tea parties, 
and an occasional bazaar. Now all this is changed. No 
one of thirty-five need be on the shelf now unless she 
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places herself there. If you look round you will find her in 
the thick of the fight for work and taking her recreation 
with a zeal equal to the girl of fourteen, and as bright and 
cheerful as any of them. The idea of a girl in a cap in 
these days almost makes one laugh. It is hardly allowed 
to those who have white hair. 

In every new venture the pioneers have a rough time of 
it, and some of our girls paid heavily for stretching their 
wings and breaking the fetters which crippled them. They 
were regarded as altogether unfeminine and found favour 
with neither men nor women. They made many blunders in 
their early efforts after a fuller, nobler, and more practical 
life, but in spite of everything they have made their way 
and have had the courage of their opinions, until now they 
take their place worthily in the many professions and 
trades open to them, and scarcely anyone sneers or looks 
askance at them for using their talents outside the limit set 
by ancient custom. Nor are they less womanly or less 
helpful in their homes because they lead fuller lives. 

Whether they are happier or better girls than those of 
fifty years ago is a matter of opinion. We are not asked to 
discuss that question, but rather are they using the talents 
with which God has endowed them to His honour and 
glory, to the advantage of those around them, and to their 
own well-being ? 

If so, surely this is a condition more in accordance with 
our idea of rational responsible beings than sitting down 
with folded hands to wait what the future will bestow in 
the shape of a husband, or a legacy, or what their parents, 
by the sweat of their brow, may leave them. Anyhow, the 
time has passed when the matter lay in the balance ; the 
die is cast and girls have settled it for themselves. 

Ridicule and contempt were freety pointed at them, but, 
like many noble souls before them, they cared for none of 
these things. 

As their powers developed science supplied them with 
instruments for exercising them, such as had never been 
dreamed of in early days, and they have, as a rule, been 
most careful that in any career chosen by them, their work 
should be well done. They have dignified the simplest of 
work by doing it to the best of their ability. 

Nor has the position now occupied been arrived at 
without hard study and self-sacrifice. Girls have submitted 
themselves to training so severe as to be more like that of 
the ancient Greeks when preparing to run races at the 
Olympian games—it was necessary for their success. 

As the position gained becomes more and more firmly 
established, the recklessness and dash which marks some 
girls’ manners will disappear, for certainty of position acts 
upon the character like oil on troubled waters—it produces 
calm. 

Girls are indebted for their present position, first, to 
liberty, for which they have fought inch by inch, and to the 
knowledge gained that all work, however humble, is 
ennobled by the way in which it is done. 

Beyond these came railways to their help, which allowed 
girls to emerge from the quiet home life and to travel from 
place to place and from country to country, and so gain 
knowledge of the doings, manners, customs and education 
of other girls. Then came the penny postage, which made 
communication of ideas freer and easier, and the gradual 
decrease in the price of good literature which improved 
both mind and taste. And of the utmost importance was 
the introduction of the typewriter and photography in 
affording occupation to clever brains and nimble fingers. 
Nor must we forget the openings for girls in the Post 


Offices and Telegraph Offices. Opportunities for the 
exercise of girls’ powers surrounded them on every side, 
such as the opening of good schools for teaching cooking, 
shorthand, indexing, cataloguing, scientific gardening, 
and book-keeping. 

^ Then came the personal influence and example of 
Florence Nightingale, who made nursing an honourable 
occupation for girls, and this led on to other professions 
such as dentistry and surgery. In fact almost every pro¬ 
fession has opened its doors to women. 

In all these it is necessary that the start should be made 
upon a good sound liberal education—an education that 
would have been thought preposterous, even if possible, for 
girls fifty years ago, but which is now rendered possible by 
the very excellent High Schools and Colleges scattered 
throughout the land. 

The change that has come over girl-life has not been 
limited to any special class; it embraces the highest and 
the lowest—the Royal Family and the factory girl alike 
bear witness to this. 

Formerly single women, whatever their rank, left helpless 
and alone, had no chance of earning a pittance but by 
teaching needlework or domestic service ; now think of the 
careers open to them if they are in earnest. 

^ Great was the prejudice against the first lady doctors in 
England, and lady surgeons were regarded as utterly 
improper. I remember in the early days being present at 
a reception in the house of a celebrated physician, whose 
purpose it was to introduce a lady student who was pre¬ 
paring to be a doctor. I feel ashamed now at the manner 
in which we looked upon her; it was rather as we should 
have regarded a new animal at the Zoological Gardens. 
Yet she was a quiet graceful girl, well dressed and dignified 
in manner. She has since made her mark in the world. 

Notwithstanding the former opposition to girls entering 
medical life, there are now some hundreds of women doctors 
practising in the United Kingdom, some of them holding 
very important appointments and possessing talents of 
high order. The demand for women doctors is great both 
at home and abroad, a sign that the public now recognises 
their value. 

Many girls have become chemists and druggists, and it 
is quite a usual thing to see them occupied as dispensers in 
hospitals. I have seen several so engaged in Egypt, Italy, 
and Germany. 

Many are recognised dentists, although the qualifications 
necessary for registration are almost equal to those required 
in medical men. 

Extremely good appointments are open to women in the 
General Post and Telegraph Offices in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, in addition to ordinary clerkships. 

The demand for trained nurses grows day by day, and I 
might go on enumerating the occupations of girls of the 
present day, some of which were not even known by name 
to those of fifty years ago. 

.It was thought that with the new and independent life 
girls would give up the idea of marriage altogether as being 
incompatible with the full liberty enjoyed, but the girls of 
to-day can no more do without the loving home-life than 
those of fifty years ago, and in the words of the song 
already quoted— 

“Yet in spite of it all, my dear, 

Hope still comes with each coming year; 

For hearts still love that are true and pure 
And that’s an old fashion that shall endure.” 



MARGARET HETHERTON. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

argaret’s sky seemed 
suddenly to have clouded 
over. She had been 
fairly happy in her new 
home until now, with¬ 
out having much in 
common with any one 
of those surrounding her. The 


fact had not as yet forced itself 
much upon her notice. They were 
all kind to her in their way and that 
had sufficed, the pleasant novelty of 
the life making up for any other 
deficiencies. Now all was changed. 
She became aware of a want in her 
life which she could not define, a 
need of a larger sympathy which the 
people around her could not give. 
Anna’s shallowness irritated her, even 
the children’s merry nonsense did 
not amuse her as it had done, and her Work, per¬ 
formed with painstaking conscientiousness, failed to 
give her satisfaction. She told herself she was home¬ 
sick, and tried to relieve herself by writing long letters 
home until she became aware of the utter futility ot 
the attempt to gain solace in this way. In the first 
place it was not easy to put all her indefinite longings 
and aspirations, her melancholy musings and romantic 
flights of imagination into words, and if she did, who at 
home would understand her ? Once, indeed, she had 
written a letter full , of very immature pessimistic 
utterances (for her philosophy had undergone a sudden 
change), “ speaking of a soul crushed with sadness,” she 
told herself, and unconsciously she was a little proud 
of that letter as a literary production, and awaited the 
answer with some impatience. The answer, when it 
came, proved even more “crushing” than the previous 
sadness. The pessimistic overflow was ignored. Besides 
the. customary items of home news, the letter bristled 
with questions. “ Is your cold gone ? ” Margaret’s 
anxious mother asked. “ Have you cast your winter 
things? I would advise you not to do so.yet.” “Is 
your blue dress still wearable ? ” etc., etc. Margaret 
felt inclined to cry at first, then laughed instead. She 
wrote no more pessimistic letters, however. She took 
instead to composing poetry and reading Heine. The 
moroseness, the intense sadness of Heine’s verse had a 
powerful attraction for her in her then state of mind. 
In a manner she identified herself with the poet, and his 
poetry became a sort of language wherewith to express 
her sufferings where her own feebler verse failed. 

“ Vergiftet sind vieine Lieden — 

Wie konnt es anders sein ? 

Du hast mir ja Gift gegossen 
his bliihende Leben hinein ,” 


she would mmTnur to herself often when alone, without 
stopping to particularise the individual who had done 
such damage to her existence. She grew quieter, and 
less careless in the matter of dress. She became 
suddenly aware of a hundred ways in which ' she had 
hitherto been wanting in “ womanly dignity,” as she 
imagined, and set about remedying the supposed 
deficiencies with a simple earnestness devoid of common 
vanity. 


By-and-by Heine failed to satisfy her. After all, she 
told herself, there was no real resemblance between her 
vague indefinable longing and sadness and the poet’s 
burden of woe. Her own poems she read over one day 
by the light of critical common-sense and tore them up 
in shame at their crudeness. Then she turned to 
needlework, an employment she had hated till then, and 
developed a wonderful patience therein. The mechani¬ 
cal exercise was soothing, yet not so absorbing as to 
keep her thoughts entirely captive. 

Spring wore on and summer came. By the beginning 
of July, when the boys who attended the gymnasium had 
their holidays, the Kowitz family were established in 
their country house. It was a large, roomy building, 
with a beautiful garden situated in the midst of a fertile 
plain. The immense stretches of fruitful fields were 
interrupted now and again by forests, the home of roe, 
wild boar and fox. To Margaret the easy country-life 
seemed very pleasant. It was holiday-time now, and 
she felt disposed to make the most of it. She loved to 
wander about the garden or to sit in some cosy nook 
reading or dreaming, weaving romances and building 
castles in the air, until a shout of delight would inform 
her that some little tormentor had discovered her 
hiding-place. 

“ Misschen, do come and play croquet,” the disturber 
of day-dreams would probably say, and Margaret would 
follow the little intruder good-naturedly to the croquet- 
ground, half hidden in hazel bushes, and play till, as she 
said to herself with much pathos, “ she felt almost like 
a child again.” 

Anna was seldom to be persuaded to play croquet 
with the rest; in fact, for the first few days after their 
arrival in the country she showed a decided-preference 
for her own company, reading novels in the privacy of 
her own chamber askmuch as she could during the day¬ 
time, and taking a pensive walk in the grounds towards 
evening. Margaret was at a loss to explain this sudden 
reticence and taste for solitude, for Anna was by nature 
sociable and communicative: And, indeed, the state of 
things was too unnatural to last. 

One beautiful sunny evening while Margaret was 
amusing herself by throwing bread to the swans on the 
little lake at the foot of the garden, Anna joined her. 

“Misschen,” she said, “leave those tiresome,swans. 
I want to talk to you.” 

“Is it something very weighty?” Margaret asked, 
calmly continuing her occupation. 

Anna made no answer. She was boring a hole with 
the heel of a very small boot into the green turf. 
Margaret looked up at her, and an exclamation of 
surprise escaped her. 

“ Well, what is the matter, Misschen ? ” 

“You look so different, Anna. You have put your hair 
up and you have been using curling-tongs to it in front, 
you naughty girl, and you know your father objects to 
that,” Margaret lectured good-naturedly, “and, let me 
see—yes, actually, you have suddenly developed a waist 
of wasp-like proportions and-” 

“Oh, Misschen, stop!” Anna interrupted, slipping 
her arm through Margaret’s, “ and walk a little.” 

“ Well ?” Margaret queried, after they had sauntered 
down the Hazel Walk in silence. 

“ I wonder if the Billows have left town yet ? ” Anna 
asked in a careless tone, snapping off a dry hazel twig 
as she spoke. 

“I do not know. Are you anxious to see Gertrud ? ” 







Margaret Hetherton* 


“ No.” 

“ Isn’t it funny that the old Baron von Billow hasn’t 
called upon us yet ? ” Anna went on after another 
interval of silence. The “ old Baron von Billow ” was 
a crusty old bachelor, the uncle of both Gertrud and 
the gay lieutenant, a curious old type with a hundred 
oddities. 

“ Not at all. Your father was saying to-day that the 
poor old gentleman has a bad attack of gout. Are you 
very anxious to see him ? ” Margaret asked, rather 
mystified. 

“ No,” Anna answered absently. “ And so he has the 
gout ? Oh, dear, what a pity! ” 

Margaret opened her eyes. 

“ Dear me, what a depth of feeling ! ” she said. 

There was another pause in the conversation broken at 
last by Anna’s saying with a sort of desperate suddenness: 
“ Misschen, I have wanted to tell you for days and 
didn’t know how, that I think, almost think, you know, 
for I cannot be quite sure and you mustn’t, um Gottes- 
willen , tell anybody, but it really did seem to me before 
we left town that Leo von Billow was—was falling in 
love with me! ” Anna wound up her complicated 
sentence in a low voice, while the blood rushed to her 
cheeks. 

“ Good gracious ! ” was Margaret’s classical rejoinder. 

“And you see,” Anna ran on, “he said when I said 
good-bye to him that he hoped to follow us soon, 
because he meant to spend his summer furlough with 
his Uncle Franz unless Uncle Franz had the gout, which 
always makes him unbearable, and now you say that 
is just what the old Baron has, so now very likely he 
won’t come.” * ' 

Anna looked very disconsolate. 

“ What a misfortune ! ” said Margaret contemptuously. 
“Anna, you are a silly girl. Barely sixteen and talking 
about someone being in love with you—how absurd ! 
And, you know, you told me yourself that Herr von 
Billow was engaged to Gertrud.” 

“ Oh, but, Misschen, I don’t think he is really,” Anna 
pleaded, “ and he has been so different to me all these 
last weeks.” And she proceeded to pour into Margaret’s 
astonished ears the thrilling narrative of FI err von 
Billow’s “ attentions,” as she termed them. Margaret 
listened with some uneasiness. Anna was rambling on 
enthusiastically—she seemed to have awaked within the 
last few weeks only to a knowledge of Leo von Billow’s 
manifold perfections. Margaret decided to put an 
abrupt end to the rhapsody. 

“You are a foolish girl, Anna, as I have already said, 
and I wish you would stop talking nonsense. I feel it 
my duty to tell your mother about all this.” 

“Oh, Misschen, Misschen, don’t! ” wailed poor 
Anna in despair, encircling Margaret’s neck with one of 
her arms. “ You are so unkind. All the girls have 
flames and why should not I ? Ypu-.are an English girl 
and that makes all the difference. Instead of hearts you 
have lumps of ice, you English people.” 

After a great .expenditure of pleading, petting and 
accusation, Anna at last succeeded in extracting a 
promise from her youthful mentor that a solemn silence 
should be observed on the subject of Leo von Biilow, 
the youthful mentor meanwhile feeling anything but 
comfortable. 

“ After all, Misschen,” said Anna with a sigh of relief, 
“you need not take the matter so seriously, you know. 
1 haven’t fallen in love with him yet.” 

The next day towards four o’clock the Frau Baronin 
and Gertrud drove over from Binsdorf, a small estate 
about two miles distant. Gertrud looked very lithe and 
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graceful in her well-fitting costume of pale grey. 
Margaret was much amused at the way in which Anna 
ran to meet this Herzensfreundin , whom she assured, 
while.. embracing her, that she had been longing so 
much to see her, and why hadn’t she come before ? and 
so on ad infinitum. The party had scarcely seated them¬ 
selves to take coffee, when a clatter of horse’s hoofs was 
heard on the causeway and some minutes later Leo von 
Biilow was ushered in. There was a general exclamation 
of surprise. 

“ May we infer from this that Uncle Franz’s gout is 
better ? ” Herr von Kowitz asked in his slow quiet way. 
The old baron’s testiness was well known in the 
neighbourhood. 

Leo beamed on the company generally, and seemed 
in the best of health and spirits. He kissed the hands 
of the two elder ladies, bowed over Gertrud’s hand with 
a great show of courtliness, and then approached Anna. 
Anna blushed a rosy red as she gave him her plump 
little pink paw, but no one noticed her embarrassment 
except Margaret, who had been observing her closely. 

I'he talk became very lively and the laughter frequent 
after the young lieutenant’s advent. Even Gertrud was 
roused out of her usual dignified calm, and the Baroness 
laughed more than once in her ponderous way at Leo’s 
jokes and absurdities. Margaret, who, much to her own 
satisfaction, had been entirely overlooked by the last- 
comer, continued to watch Anna and the gay Leo 
without, however, at first noticing anything particular in 
'the demeanour of either. Anna no longer looked 
embarrassed, and Leo paid no more marked attention 
to her than to anyone else. Margaret felt relieved. 

“ It is only one of Anna’s silly fancies after all,” she 
was comfortably concluding, when suddenly she saw the 
two exchange a rapid glance. It was difficult to say 
what the glance conveyed—probably merely the tele¬ 
graphic query, “Do you remember?” Reference had 
just been made by Frau von Kowitz to the last musical 
evening of the season, and a common recollection 
seemed to have rushed into the minds of both. The 
evening before Anna had affirmed to Margaret that Leo 
had paid her marked attention at this very musical 
evening. Frau von Kowitz went on placidly with her 
story. Gertrud became suddenly quiet, her usual 
haughty expression returned ; she, too, had seen the 
look. 

“ Starrow is sold, I hear,” said Herr von Kowitz at 
this juncture. “It will take a lot of work and a lot of 
money to put it right; I never saw an estate in such 
bad condition. ' The man, I hear, is a wealthy 
American.” 

“ No, he is a German,” Herr von Biilow answered, 
“ but he was a long time in America. He made a lot 
of money out there, has been living for some years in 
Hamburg and has now taken a fancy for a country 
life.” 

“You seem to know all about it,” Gertrud remarked. 

“ What was he doing in America ? ” the Frau Baronin 
asked suspiciously. 

Leo laughed. 

“.Making money, as I said. Flow, I do not know. 
Wish I did. 

The Baroness pursed up her lips. “ Fie is not noble,” 
she soliloquised, “of course.” 

“Is he a person one ought to become acquainted 
with, Herr von Biilow ? ” Frau von Kowitz inquired 
mildly. 

“ Oh, well, really I don’t know, but I should think so. 
One might do worse, I should say. I don’t know the 
old man, but I know hi -3 son and he’s a capital fellow.” 
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“ You know his son ? ” the Frau Baronin asked 
solemnly, almost as though that were a crime. 

“ Oh, then he is married ?” queried Frau von Kowitz 

at the same moment. . ■ - . , , , • 

“ Yes, gnadige Frau , he is married. The present lad) is 
his second wife, in fact. I know his son and so do you, 
aunt, in a way,” Leo went on, turning to the Baroness, 
“ for he has more than once played at your musical 
evenings. His name is Oskar Konig.” He looked at 
Gertrud as he spoke, but she appeared to take no interest 

in his news. _ , „ - , ',±1 

The Baroness collapsed. “ Oh ! she gasped, then 
I really do not think we can visit them.” 

Frau von Kowitz looked inquiringly at her husband. 

“ As for me, I make it a point to be on good terms 
with my neighbours if possible,” Herr von Kowitz said 
calmly. “ One can regulate the intimacy judiciously. 

“What was Frau Konig’s maiden name? Gertrud 
asked in her cool, indifferent way. 

“Oh, by-the-by, she was noble—I forgot, Leo said 
with an air of relief, as though he had at last hit on 
something respectable. “ She was a Fraulein von 
l larten. Father became bankrupt?’ • 

“That settles it then,” said Gertrud. We shall 
visit her, mother.” 

“Has Frau Konig any family? Frau von Kowitz 

aS “Yes. Konig told me he had any number of small 
half-brothers and sisters.” 

“ Ach, wie sc/ion for the children, said Frau von 
Kowitz comfortably. “They have so few playmates 
here, and Starrow is so nice and near.” 


Thai night, when Margaret lay in bed, Anna slipped 
in in her dressing-gown with a lighted candle, her 
pretty fair hair floating over her shoulders, her face 

flushed. • . . . 

“ Did you notice anything, Misschen ? she asked 

excitedly. 

“Yes, I noticed someone turn as red as a peony 
when someone else shook hands with her, ^and ^ 
quite ashamed for that rosy-red somebody,” Margaret 

replied severely. . - A 

“ Oh, Misschen, I couldn’t help it, Anna uent on 
ecstatically. “ He didn’t say anything, you know, but 

his eyes spoke ! ” •„ 

“ Dear me. Good-night, Anna, I am sleepy. 

The white-robed vision with the fair hair was just 
disappearing, when an odd little voice from the bed 
inquired, “Anna, there aren’t many concerts in 
Sandenstein in the summer, are there ? ” 

Anna turned round, and the light from her candle 
shone on a very puzzled face. 

“ No, Misschen,” she said wonderingly ; then her eyes 
sparkled. “ Ach, es geht mir ein Licht auf! ” she said 
softly, with a malicious little ..laugh, “Misschen, 
Misschen! ” Then she ran to the bedside and 
whispered, “Oskar Konig generally goes . on a 
concert-tour to America in the summer, but perhaps 
he won’t this year—who knows ? ” 1 hen she pecked at 

Margaret’s cheek and was gone. And Margaret buried 
her head in her pillow and tried to make heiself believe 
she was thinking out whether the incentive to moral 
action were a striving after an ideal good. 

(To be continued .) 



GREAT TOM OF OXFORD* 

A SONG OF THE BELL. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


The day is ended, the night steals down 
On alley, and hall, and street, 

And over the roofs of the storied town 
The bell tolls, solemn and sweet ; 

They close the doors at that grave old voice, 
And they make the portals fast, 

For the sad may sigh, and the gay rejoice. 
But the night must fall at last. 

Oh, tuneful Tom, in your belfry lone 
Above our clamour and strife, 

The prayer that thrills in your golden tone 
Comes back from a vanished life; 

From faithful hearts that have passed away, 
(Great hearts, so tender and deep ! ) 

You speak to the feverish souls to-day 
Who strive, and waver, and weep. 


What have you learnt in the silence, Bell, 

Shut in by your window-bars ? 

Have you heard, far off, where saints may dwell, 
The song of the morning stars ? 

Do you mark the angel’s downward sweep, 

And the spirit’s upward flight ? 

Do you know Who wakes while His children sleep 
O watchman, what of the night ? 

Above the roofs of the storied town, 

And over the river’s flow, 

While youth and vigour, in cap and gown, 

Are thronging the streets below, 

Toll on, Great Tom, in your lonely tower, 

O’er meadow, and ford, and fen ; 

Strike deeper and deeper, with holy power, 

To quicken the souls of men! 









POOR LITTLE DEAR! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

t the beginning of May the 
first returning ray of bright¬ 
ness came into Maud’s life. 
A letter arrived from a friend 
of the family who had been 
living abroad for her daugh¬ 
ter’s education, and had now 
reached Paris, preparatory to 
returning to England in a 
month’s time. It had been 
all work and no play for the 
girl during the winter, her mother wrote, and it had been 
long promised that the month in Paris should be entirely 
given over to pleasure-seeking. Mabel had drawn out 
a programme so lengthy and varied that Mrs. Nevins 
doubted whether she herself would have strength to go 
through it. One thing, at least, was certain, that the girl’s 
enjoyment would be doubled by the presence of a com¬ 
panion of her own age, who would be able to share her 
ecstasies, as a tired-out, middle-aged woman could never 
do. Therefore, might Maud come ? Could Maud be 
spared fora month to give Mabel the very great pleasure 
of her society ? She should have every care, and be 
brought back to London early in June. 

Mrs. Rendell carried the letter up to Maud as she 
practised in her room, and handed it to her with a smile, 
and Maud flushed and paled, and laid her hand 
affectionately on her little mother’s shoulder. 

“ Mummy ! How much from you, and how much 
from Mrs. Nevins ? You have had something to do 
with this, I’m sure you have. The suggestion came 
from you in the first instance! ” 

“ Pooh ! What a child ! Such notions as she takes ! ” 
cried Mrs. Rendell laughingly. “ How it comes about 
is little matter; you don’t need to be told how truly 
delighted Mabel will be to have you. You can believe 
in that, at least. And Paris ! You have always wanted 
to go to Paris, dear ! ” 

“ Yes, mother, I have. Oh, yes, always ! ” Maud 
smiled bravely, trying hard to appear as pleased and 
elated as her mother expected. It was not the first, nor 
the second, nor the twentieth time that she had dis¬ 
covered schemes for her own benefit during the last few 
weeks. School friends had been invited for the night; 
books for which she had wished had opportunely 
arrived from town ; concert tickets had been purchased 
with unprecedented frequency. Maud fully appreciated 
the kindly purpose of these attentions, and, to a certain 
extent, enjoyed the amusements provided ; but she was 
conscious of a dreary regret that these long-wished-for 
pleasures should arrive at a time when it was impossible 
to throw herself into them with whole-hearted pleasure. 
The regret was particularly keen at this moment, for to 
her, as to so many girls, the first trip abroad had been 
the dream of a life-time, and a pang came with the 
realisation of how different from her expectations the 
realisation must be. The ache at her heart would cloud 
the brightness of the beautiful city—she would look at 
everything, as it were, through a veil of crape. The 
tears rose to her eyes despite all her efforts, and she 
turned hastily aside, fearing that her mother might 
think her ungrateful for receiving the news in such 


churlish fashion. Mrs. Rendell, however, affected to 
notice nothing unusual, and talked away in cheery 
accents, discussing various practical matters concerning 
the proposed visit, in which it was impossible not to feel 
an interest. Maud’s tears dried gradually; she found 
herself suggesting amendments to the plans and 
growing momentarily more interested and eager. She 
was to be entrusted with a sum of money with which 
to buy presents for her sisters, besides a well-filled purse 
for her own use. She and Mabel could choose their 
summer clothes together, amid the bewildering fasci¬ 
nations of Parisian fashions; and there was absolutely 
no limit in the amount of sight-seeing permissible. She 
could run the whole gamut, from the Opera House to 
the Catacombs, and get to know her Paris almost as 
well as she knew her London. What girl of twenty- 
three would not feel her woes assuaged by such a 
programme, especially in the company of a bosom 
friend to whom she had been devoted from childhood ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Rendell rejoiced to see Maud’s 
brightening face, and to hear her voice raised to its old 
happy ring, as she busied herself with preparations for 
her journey, and Nan rejoiced as much as they, and 
racked her brains to discover how she could best assist 
in the same preparations. 

“ Let me do some sewing for you ! Do let me help ! ” 
she pleaded, and proceeded to stitch up the seams 
entrusted to her with such unprecedented care and 
neatness that Maud hid the garments at the bottom of 
her box, not having the heart to disclose that the seams 
were on the wrong side, and must needs be as laboriously 
unpicked ! She upset a box of tooth-powder over a blue 
serge skirt; squeezed a bundle of boots on the top of a 
chiffon bodice ; and went beaming downstairs, feeling 
that, at last, she had learned to be domesticated and to 
render efficient service ! 

Maud departed smiling and cheery, and all the 
members of the family drew a breath of relief as she 
drove off from the door. The secret consciousness 
of her suffering had been a cloud over their spirits 
for the past month, and now, as was only natural, 
a reaction set in, when restrained spirits found their 
vent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rendell went up to town for a couple of 
nights to attend a dinner-party and reception, and the 
girls discussed how they could best organise a little 
festivity on their own account. It was decided to hold 
the first picnic of the season, bicycling to a favourite 
spot in the woods, where primroses and bluebells were 
luxuriant, and to invite Mrs. Maitland and Miss Phelps 
to drive up in a pony cart stored with provisions for an 
out-of-door tea. Everything was arranged—cakes were 
baked, sandwiches cut, cream and milk corked up in 
bottles, and a basket packed with every requisite, when, 
“ of course,” as Elsie had it, the rain descended in 
sheets, and the project was frustrated. 

The usual scene of grumbling and ejaculating followed, 
before the girls could resign themselves to their fate. 
To settle down to practise and study seemed unbearably 
dreary after looking forward to such a charming ex¬ 
cursion ; but there was nothing else to be done, so they 
marched sulkily to their different occupations and did 
not meet again until after four o’clock. Then the 
school-room party joined Lilias in the library, and were 
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about to summon Nan from the attic, when Mary 
entered, bringing a card on a salver. 

Someone had been brave enough to face the elements, 
and pay a call in the midst of a downpour of rain. 
Who could it be ? Lilias examined the card with 
curious eyes, and turned in surprise towards her sisters. 

“ Miss Thacker ! Don’t know her from Adam. Who 
in the world is Miss Thacker ? ” 

“ Oh—er—er- Wait a moment and I’ll re¬ 

member! ” cried Agatha, ruffling her hair in reflection. 
“I’ve heard the name, I’m sure ... I know! She’s 
the creature* who’s come to Willow Cottage. She called 
once before, and mother said she could not for the life of 
her decide whether she was quite mad, or only three- 
quarters. What can she want ? ” 

“ Have to go and see, I suppose. Or stay, I’ll bring 
her in here, to have some tea, and then you can help me 
to entertain her, but whatever you do, don’t laugh ! It’s 
awfully bad form to make fun of a visitor.” And Lilias 
left the room, to return followed by a tall female figure, 
which certainly approached the grotesque in appearance. 

An old-fashioned poke bonnet and gauze veil shaded 
a solemn white face, braids of red hair fell over the 
cheeks, horn-rimmed spectacles covered the eyes, while 
the absence of two front teeth gave a singularly blank 
and unpleasant expression to the mouth. A merino 
shawl was folded across the shoulders, and a venerable 
silk skirt dripped with rain upon the carpet. An extra- 
ordinary-looking figure, indeed, and it would appear 
that eccentricity was not confined to appearance only, 
for the stranger returned the girls’ salutations with 
wriggles of the body, and began at once to talk in a soft 
guttural voice, running her words together without any 
stops, and at such express train speed, that every now 
and then she was obliged to stop short, and give a deep 
gasp of exhaustion. 

“ S—S—Sorry your mother is from mome me dears 
quite counted on finding her rat ome. Said to myself at 
lunch must go and see Mrs. Rendell s’afternoon'such a 
kind woman full of sympathy for rothers ! Hurried out 
and thought as had come so far might come in and see 
Miss Rendell as servant said at tome and disengaged ! ” 
The big mouth opened in a gasp for breath, which 
was heard throughout the room, and Lilias stammered 
out a dismayed assent. 

“Certainly—of course. So glad you did. If I can 

do anything I shall be most pleased-” 

“Of course, my dear. Your mother’s daughter. 
Knew it by your face. Not tany tea, thank you, bad 
for digestion enjoyed bad health for many years and 
can only stay a minute. Called at four rouses already 
to-day with no result. Breaks your rart to see the 
callous sardness of the human race, every luxury and 
ease themselves and cold as sice to others. Wouldn’t 
believe it unless you were present to see rebuff's si get. 
Ladies not a mile from this souse—could mention 
names but won’t—pay pounds and pounds for gloves 
and dats and not talf-a-crown to spare for crying need, 
but said to myself all day, Mrs. Rendell will help ! I’ll 
get ta welcome there ! ” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure mother would be pleased,” 
stammered Lilias, more and more puzzled to understand 
the drift of the strange woman’s remarks. From the 
further end of the room a little squeaky sound was 
heard, elaborately turned into a cough. Lilias grew hot 
with embarrassment, and Miss Thacker peered suspi¬ 
ciously over her spectacles as she produced a circular 
from her satchel and handed it over for inspection. It 
bore the heading “ Waybourne Home for Incurables,” 
and set forth a plea for help with which the girl was 
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already familiar. She read it over however, once and 
yet again, puzzling her head meantime as to what she 
was to do. To refuse to give a donation was to class 
oneself at once among those whose “callous sardness” 
had been denounced, and Lilias’s love of appreciation 
was so intense, that even before this unlovely stranger 
she could not bear to appear in an unfavourable light. 
She determined to delay the evil moment, and leave to 
her mother the unpleasant task of refusal, for it seemed 
in the last degree unlikely that Mrs. Rendell would 
desire to supplement her ordinary subscription by a gift 
to an unauthorised collector. 

“ I am very sorry you should have had your walk in 
the rain,” she said sweetly, “ but, of course, in mother’s 
absence, I can make no promises. She will be home 
the day after to-morrow, if you could call again to see 
her.” 

She flattered herself that she had evaded the difficulty 
very cleverly, but Miss Thacker rounded on her in 
unexpected fashion. 

“ Shouldn’t dream of asking you my love. Too much 
respect for your dear mother but wished to appeal to 
young and generous sarts like self and sisters! Any 
contribution however small! Every little helps. Most 
grateful I am sure, subscription or donation ? ” 

“But—but,” Lilias heard three separate gasps of 
dismay from the window, and realising that no help was 
forthcoming from that quarter, nerved herself to the 
unpleasant task. 

“ We should like to subscribe very much indeed, if we 
could, but we have only a small allowance, and at 
present are doing all we can to assist another charity. I 
fear that we cannot spare any more money-” 

Miss Thacker peered at her solemnly through her 
spectacles, and shook her head from side'to side. 

“ Ah, yes,' my dear, can if you will! Every luxury and 
comfort, cup overflowing, only Will is lacking. Look 
into your rart and ask yourself what can I deny myself 
for rothers ? Some worldly bauble, some article of 
adornment which you had planned to get, which you 
could do without, and reap pa rich reward. What is a 
hat, a dress, a fan, compared to the succour rof suffering 
garts ? ” 

Now, as it happened, Lilias was bound for town the 
very next day to buy a supply of those fineries which her 
soul loved, so that this suggestion was so aptly timed as 
to strike her dumb with confusion. She could have 
gushed over the poor incurables for an hour on end ; 
was ready to shed tears at a recital of their woes ; but to 
give up a new hat in order to devote the money to their 
use, this was a flight of generosity to which Miss Lilias 
Rendell could never attain! She grew hot with anger 
at the inconsiderateness of the stranger in proposing 
such a sacrifice, hotter than ever at the thought of 
the three young sisters agape to hear her answer. Here 
was a pretty alternative, to consent and go without 
her summer outfit, or to refuse and be branded as 
vain and selfish ? Lilias chose a middle course, and, 
extracting half-a-crown from her purse, handed it over 
with melancholy resignation. 

“ I shall be pleased to give you a small donation, but 
I would rather my name did not appear in your list. 
Put it down as from a friend.” 

“Or a Giver—a Cheerful Giver!” cried Miss 
1 hacker, with an accent on the adjective which brought 
the blood into Lilias’s cheeks. The wretched woman 
seemed to have fathomed her reluctance and to be 
scoffing at her beneath a pretence of approval ,* but 
surely, now that she had got what she wanted she would 
take her departure, and end this most trying scene. She 
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made a little movement of dismissal, whereupon Miss 
Thacker glanced appealing at the window. 

“And our rother dear young friends,” she was 
beginning, when suddenly she put her hands up to her 
face and made a curious spluttering noise, at sound of 
which the sisters started in dismay. She recovered 
herself at once, and continued her harangue with 
redoubled energy, but suspicion had been aroused, and 
could not easily be allayed. That laugh ! It had been 
so like, so extraordinarily like ; and yet that hair—that 
complexion—those missing teeth! It could not be! 
Chrissie drew nearer and nearer, staring at the stranger 
with searching scrutiny, met a direct glance of the eyes, 
and straightway flew upon her, wrenching off bonnet and 
veil, and twitching the horn-rimmed glasses from her 
nose. She squeaked and struggled, and fought the air 
with her woollen gloves, but it was of no avail: there she 
sat, discovered and exposed, with Nan’s dark tresses 
streaming down behind the auburn front, Nan’s 
dimpling smile breaking over the whitened face. 

“ Such callous sardness ! Dragged my hair out by the 
roots ! Is that the way you treat your visitors, my dear 
young friends ? ” she stuttered, but her dear young 
friends had no sympathy for her woes, and crowded 
round her, breathless with indignation. 


“ Wretched, miserable girl, so it was you all the time! 
What made you do it ? ” 

“ Wanted to amuse you on a wet day, and couldn’t 
think of anything better. Did I do it well ? ” 

“Abominably well ! I could never have believed we 
should have been so deceived. How you managed to 
disguise your voice I can’t think, and to make yourself 
look so awful. You are as white as a clown, and your 
teeth, Nan ! What has become of your teeth P ” 

“ Covered them with black sticking-plaster, that’s all. 
Not even for your benefit, my dears, could I extract my 
two front molars. I smeared my face with cold cream, 
and then rubbed in flour. Sticky, but efficacious, and 
sucked a chocolate all the time to make my voice thick. 
I’ll swallow it now.” Nan gulped, and rolled her eyes 
in expressive enjoyment. “ When I was dressed, I 
stole downstairs, let myself out of the side gate, and 
rang at the bell as bold as brass. Mary did not 
recognise me, so I felt I was safe, but my one terror was 
lest you should go upstairs to call me down.” 

“And you found all the clothes in the dressing-up 
box ! It is so long since we used it that I had almost 
forgotten the dear old things. The shawl and skirt 
I recognise, of course, but you have trimmed the 
bonnet yourself. I will say for you, my dear, that 
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you made the most appalling old woman I have ever 
encountered.” 

“ But I don’t quite approve of making fun of anything 
so very, very sad as those dear incurables ! ” said Lilias 
solemnly. “ Well, perhaps you didn’t make fun of 
them exactly, but it was not quite a nice subject to 
choose lor a practical joke. We ought to think of them 
tenderly. . . . By-the-by, I want that half-crown, Nan. 
Give it back to me! ” 

“ N-ay! ” drawled Nan, shaking her head, and 
speaking in broad, north-country dialect, “ N-ay, lass! 
I’ll none give it oop. It mun bide with me till I dee ! 
I’ll give you back good coin of the realm instead, but 
this precious piece is mine, and shall be pierced with a 
hole, and chained to my side, to commemorate the 
occasion. It will be good for you as well as for me. 
You can look at it, and remember how generous you 
were! ” 

“Humph!” said Lilias, and turned to the tea-table 
to pour out the long-delayed tea. It was too strong to 
drink, and when Mary appeared in response to the bell, 
it was a treat to see her stagger back at the sight of the 
dishevelled figure in the armchair, and to watch the 
smile of benign condescension with which Nan wrinkled 
up her face and inclined her red-brown head. 

Mary was an old friend of the family, and on 
sufficiently intimate terms to express her opinion in 
terms unchequered by forms of politeness. She wished 
to be informed what Miss Nan would be up to next, and 
repeated with unction her own description of the 
“ Hugliest old woman you ever set eyes on,” as given 
to cook in the kitchen, ten minutes earlier. “We’ve 
been talking about you ever since, and wondering what 
you were after.” 

I his was fame, indeed! The girls shared in the 
reflected glory of Nan’s performance, and only regretted 
that it had not been witnessed by a larger audience, 
while Chrissie, in especial, bewailed the absence of her 
alter ego. 

“Kitty will never forgive us if she doesn’t see you,” 
she declared. “ Oh, Nan, do go and call upon Mrs. 
Maitland ! 1 hen Kitty would see you, and you might 

get some more money from her! It would be the most 
splendid fun. Oh, Nan, do! I’ll love you for ever, if 
you will! ” 

Elsie and Agatha swelled the chorus by groans of 
appeal, and Nan visibly wavered. She could do nothing 
until she had had tea, she declared, but after that, if the 
rain.grew less heavy, she would consider the matter ; and 
hesitation being taken for assent, she was plied with 
cake and waited upon with obsequious attention. The 
elements seemed in favour of the scheme, for, by the 
time that tea was finished, the downpour was exchanged 
for a gentle drizzle, which could afford no excuse to a 
weather-proof creature like Nan Rendell. She was 
therefore shawled and bonneted once more, escorted to 
the front door by a giggling and excited quartette, and 
set off forthwith to tramp half a mile of muddy high 
road, half abashed at finding herself abroad in such a 
strange guise, altogether delighted at the mad-cap 
nature of the expedition. 

I he visit to Mrs. Maitland was a huge success, for 
Kitty sat staring solemnly over her spectacles, while her 
mother had obviously much ado not to laugh outright 
at the eccentricities of her visitor. In the matter of 
donations she presented a firmer front than Lilias had 
done, but Nan would not allow herself to be foiled 
without a struggle. When Mrs. Maitland said bravely, 

“ I cannot see my way to giving anything more at 
present,” she bridled as with indignation, and replied— 


“ But you must not consider yourself, you must 
consider ME ! Here am I, tramping through mud and 
mire, drenched with rain, and chilled with cold ; here 
rare you in your comfortable home surrounded with 
luxury and dease, and you pretend to turn a deaf ear to 
the cause si plead, and let me toil in vain. No! I 
cannot gaze upon your good, kind face, and believe such 
callous sardness. . . . The smallest trifle, if it be but 
half-a-crown-” 

Well, it seemed a cheap price to pay to get rid of the 
terrible creature! Like Lilias, Mrs. Maitland meekly 
handed over the desired coin, and rose to her feet with 
an air of determination. 

“ And now, if you will excuse me ! I am rather busy. 

Nan bowed and smirked, then suddenly swooped 
across the room to where Kitty sat, her arms stretched 
wide in invitation. 

. “And will the dear child give me a sweet kiss before 
ri go ? ” 

The consternation of the “dear child,” and her 
mother can be imagined, but discovery came with the 
next moment, together with such shriekings of delight, 
such shakings and scoldings, such questionings and 
exclaimings as were proper to the occasion. Nan 
returned home in high glee, chuckling over the success 
of the afternoon’s escapade, and far from suspecting 
that the chief adventure still was to come. Such was 
the fact, however, and this is the way in which it 
happened. 

She had passed along the high road in safety, meeting 
few inhabitants, owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
and looking forward with delight to the welcome which 
she would receive from her sisters. Presently Thurston 
House came in view, and, sure enough, there were 
four excited heads bobbing to and fro at the window, 
four broad beams of amusement to testify to the 
grotesqueness of her appearance. Nan lifted a solemn 
glance in return, and Chrissie, seized with a sudden 
demon of mischief, pointed a forefinger at the door 
opposite, and gesticulated violently in its direction. As 
plainly as words could speak,.that forefinger said, “Call 
at the Grange! There’s an adventure for you, if you 
like ! Beard the lion in his den. I dare you to it! 
You dare not go ! ” 

It was done on the impulse of the moment, and on 
the impulse of the moment Nan turned and skipped 
obediently across the street. She never thought of 
possible consequences ; her one idea was to horrify her 
sisters by pretending to carry out the suggestion, and 
the sight of their agitated faces pressed against the pane 
was sufficient encouragement to sustain her courage, as 
a pull at the bell sent a pealing chime through the 
house. The appearance of the old butler in the 
doorway did indeed evoke a thrill of nervousness, but 
then, what mattered P Visitors were never admitted, 
and she would certainly be dismissed, even as the others 
had been before her! 

She quite prided herself upon the sang-froid with 
which she made the usual inquiry— 

“Mr. Vanburgh is at home, I presume. Will he be 
able to see me this afternoon ? ” 

“ Certainly, madam. Will you walk in ? Mr. 
Vanburgh is quite at liberty.” 

The horror of it seemed to take away all power of 
resistance. Did the man drag her in by force, or did 
she obey him of her own accord ? Nan could not tell. 

I he awful truth remained that the next moment she 
stood within the hall and the door was shut behind her! 

{To be continued .) 





VARIETIES. 


Musical Neighbours. 

The proprietor of a store in one of the Western States of 
America sells both guns and musical instruments. 

“What a strange combination,” said a visitor to him 
one day. 

“It’s this way,” said the proprietor. “ I sell a man a 
cornet, or banjo, or fiddle, or something like that, and by 
the time he has practised a week, his neighbour comes in 
and buys a gun or revolver to shoot him with, and I have a 
profit goin’ and cornin’. See ? ” 

Genius is Patience. —Carlyle’s definition of genius was 
anticipated by Buffon in his address on being admitted into 
the Academy. He said, “ Le genie 7 i’est auti'e chose 
qu'U 7 ie grande aptitude a la patience.” 

Burying an Animosity. —When you bury an old 
animosity don’t trouble about erecting a tombstone 


Of Course Not. 

“ It is not, of course, for my own sake,” remarks the fox, 
“that I say to the geese, ‘ There is a fine goose green 
away in the wood.’ ”—Banish Proverb. 

The Philosophy of the Crab Stick. 

Here is a proverb of the days when it was not thought so 
out of the way for a husband to keep his wife in order by 
means of more or less gentle chastisement:— 

“The crab of the wood is sauce very good for the crab 
of the sea (pronounce * say ’), 

But the wood of the crab is sauce for the drab that 
will not her husband obey.” 

How to do Great Things.—T he power to do great 
things generally arises from the willingness to do small 
things. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

JENNIE A. R. A.—We are pleased to tell you that the song you inquire 
for is “ The Message.” The music is by Blumenthal, the words (not 
quite as you quote them) are by Adelaide Anne Procter, beginning— 

“ I had a message to send her, 

To her whom my soul loved best.” 

In Legends and Lyrics the poem is entitled “ Sent to Heaven.” One 
question is our limit. Thanks for your information. 

BASHFUL Sixteen. —You should spell cemetery with three e’s. We 
are reluctant to criticise your lines harshly. “ Friendship ” is the 
better poem of the two. You should not say, “ One who will enter in 
our joy,” but “ into,” while the following line requires “ who is” to 
make it English. Never omit or shorten words so as to spoil the 
sense for the sake of the metre. 

I. W. B.—Your writing, if you take pains, will in time become very 
good indeed. It is free, legible, and well formed. Do not leave a 
space at the end of your lines. We are making the inquiry you wish. 
One of our most grateful Readers (Merrion, Dublin).—Many 
thanks for your charming letter of appreciation. 

MlLLICENT G. Fisher. —We undertake no direct postal communica¬ 
tion ; vide Rules. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

COULD anyone tell I. W. B. the name of the author of “ The Bee and 
the Lilv,” “Kitten, kitten, two months old,” ‘‘Prince Goodchild,” 
and “ The Hawk and the Owl,” published in i860 ? 

ELSPETH CRAWFORD is informed by M. L. S. that her quotation may 
be found in A Boy Hero , by W. W. B., published by Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co., Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

NERINA is again answered by E. R., Red ANEMONE, A. L. Harris, 
Katharine Uden, Lavinia Metcalfe, Millicent G. Fisher, 
FLORENCE E. Rogers (enclosing the poem). The words are by 
Rev. J. J. Maxfield, the music is by W. A. Ogden, and the whole can 
be found in Sacred Songs and. Solos , No. 44. 

E. K. W. is informed by Red Anemone, E. G., Ella Stratton 
that “ The Land of Long Ago ” is by T. Westwood, and the composer 
of the music is Dolores. An AYRSHIRE LASSIE adds to the fore¬ 
going information that it is in the book of modern ballads, published 
by Boosey and Co., London ; and MAIDIE, who sends the words, says 
it is in No. 1 of the “ Cavendish Music Books,” price is. 

TUI asks for a poem entitled “ The Potter’s Wheel” or “ The Potter at 
the Wheel,” which she thinks she once read in a monthly magazine. 
(The reference in Rabbi. Ben Ezra , however, is certainly to the 
scriptural figure in Rom. ix. 21.) 
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MEDICAL. 

Queenie, Nellie’s Friend, Rita.— These three correspondents ask 
us the same question—what causes black rings round the eyes ? We 
will therefore answer them together. The symptom of black rings 
round the eyes is a very common one, and one which is met with in 
very many conditions. In all ailments where the blood is deficient in 
quantity or quality, this symptom is liable to occur, and so it is extremely 
common in the anaemia of girls, and in every other form of anaemia. 
All conditions which interfere with the proper digestion and assimila¬ 
tion of food may produce the symptom. Dark rings round the eyes 
are veiy common in habitual dyspeptics, or in the morning after an 
extra heavy or indigestible dinner or supper. They are also frequently 
met with in constipation. Local conditions of the eyes form another 
class of cases in which rings round the eyes occur. Errors of refrac¬ 
tion and local inflammation arc the commonest of these. Lastly, 
abuse of the eyes by over-working, over-reading, reading in a bad 
light, etc., are among the commonest causes of these dark rings round 
the eyes. Dark persons are more liable to suffer from this symptom 
than are those of fair complexion, but the latter are by no means 
exempt from it. 

ONLY A Boer. —Numbness of the fingers and toes after a cold bath is not 
uncommon, and is due to the constriction of the vessels, which occurs 
as the result of exposure to cold. The feeling ought not to last more 
than a few moments, and should be followed by a sensation of warmth. 
In very cold weather, or if the water is very cold, the feeling may 
persist for some time, and not be followed by a feeling of warmth. In 
these circumstances the cold bath should be discontinued. The cause 
of tingling and numbness after a hot bath is due to the opposite con¬ 
dition of distention of the vessels pf the skin. It occurs only if the 
water of the bath is of too high a temperature. 

CALIBAN. —There are many diseases which are spread by impure water. 
All diseases which are capable of being conveyed from one person to 
another or from some external agent to the body are called infective 
diseases, and they are all due to organisms or to poisons. In most 
cases where epidemics have been traced to the water supply, some 
communication between the sewage and the water-pipes has existed ; 
but occasionally no such obvious means of contamination has been 
discovered, and the source of infection has remained unknown. The 
diseases which we know for certain have been conveyed by water are 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and cholera. The specific organisms of the 
first and last have frequently been demonstrated in drinking water ; 
about dysentery there is some difficulty, for the organism is a peculiar 
one, and but little is known about it. But besides these three there 
are very many diseases which in all probability are often conveyed by 
water, but which have not yet been proved to be so by the discovery 
of the specific germ. Diphtheria is, in all probability, one of these 
diseases conveyed by the water supply, and we do not doubt that in a 
very short time the specific microbe of that affection will be demon¬ 
strated in drinking water during some epidemic. Malaria is another 
disease which is possibly conveyed by water, although, the bite of the 
mosquito seems to be the general channel through which the human 
body becomes infected. The ova of the various parasitic worms are 
sometimes conveyed by water, but probably this way of infection is 
not of very great importance in civilised countries." Boiling water 
destroys all the germs that it may contain, but it does not kill all the 
spores or resting stages of germs. To ensure water being absolutely 
sterile it should be boiled twice. The only form of filter which is of 
the slightest use is that in which the water is forced through an 
unglazed porcelain cylinder. This process will free water from every 
germ except the bacillus of influenza. This last germ is the smallest 
of all known organisms, and can pass through unglazed porcelain. 
The ordinary filters of charcoal, etc., are far worse than useless. 

ANTONA. —What puzzles you has puzzled everybody who has thought 
about the subject, and will continue puzzling us all to the end of time. 
What was the first form of life, and on what did it exist ? We may 
say with a tolerable degree of certainty that the primitive living atom 
was a simple cell, probably structureless, and which must have had the 
power of obtaining its nourishment from purely inorganic material. 
The life upon this earth is of such a character that every living thing 
has essentially the same composition, the same activities, and the same 
termination. The food of protoplasm—that part of living objects 
which is, strictly speaking, alive—consists of various substances con¬ 
taining various elements, but always a definite quantity of four 
elements, namely, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen. All these 
elements exist in either air or water, and so it is possible for living 
matter to exist upon air and water alone, provided that the organism 
ossesses the powers necessary to assimilate these substances. The 
igher organisms have no such power. But there has lately been dis¬ 
covered an organism which is possibly the primitive living atom. It has 
long been known to farmers that growing a crop of potatoes upon a field 
does not impoverish but enriches the soil. It was then discovered that 
many vegetables possessed this fertilising property, and that all of 
them were characterised by the possession of small tubercles upon 
their roots. Just lately it has been found out that these tubercles 
contain vast numbers of minute germs which possess the hitherto 
unknown power of fixing the nitrogen of the air. These organisms 
can be grown in the laboratory in test tubes containing nothing but 
flint jelly (silicate of potash), and by their power of combining with 
the nitrogen of the air they can make this flint jelly—which is practi¬ 
cally sand—into a fertile soil. So far as is known, these organisms 
are the only living things which can exist without any organic matter, 
and so it is very likely that they are the earliest form of life. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Cookery (Training for a Diploma.). —There are several excellent 
schools of cookery recognised by the Education Department; but for 
a girl living in London the best is the National Training School of 
Cookery, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. The course of training for 
a teacher’s cookery' diploma occupies forty weeks and costs, £30. The 
fee, however, is reduced in the case of those candidates who have sub¬ 
scribers’ notes. We should recommend a girl who wishes to obtain a 
livelihood by teaching domestic science to obtain a diploma in at least 
one other subject, which might be laundry-work, housewifery', or dress¬ 
making and millinery. For teachers with first-class diplomas in two 
or three subjects there are many appointments to be obtained, but a 
second-class diploma in only one"subject is not of much use, except of 
course to a girl who means to become a cook or'dressmaker. 

E. A. M. (Preparation for Hospital Nursing or Work amongst 
Children) .—There are some hospitals which might receive you by the 
time you are twenty ; but as you are not quite eighteen yet, we think 
you had better pursue some course of training which would fit you 
eventually for the care of children. For various reasons, educational 
and other, we think a course of trainingat Sesame House, 43A, Acacia 
Road, N.W., would be of much service to you. You would then have 
much practice in the care and education of little children, and you 
would be qualified on leaving to take a post as a trained children’s 
nurse. This would give you a better position than if you went out now 
untrained as a mother’s help. You might write to the Principal, Miss 
Schepel, for further particulars and terms. If, however, you preferred 
later to study nursing, you could be trained free of charge at an 
infirmary', or possibly under Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
District Nursing. You are very' wise to pursue your general education 
at the present time ; for a good education is quite as valuable as special 
professional training. 

Esme (Training for a Children's Nurse) — Please read reply to 
“ E. A. M.” If your friend liked to be trained in Liverpool she could 
obtain particulars of a well-arranged course by writing to the Secretary 
of the Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary' Association, 8, Sandon Terrace, 
Upper Duke Street, Liverpool. In Manchester a training institution 
is about to be formed, and will probably be a good one. Mrs. Robert 
Williamson, honorary secretary of the Manchester Gentlewomen’s 
Employment Association, 27, Ring Street, Manchester, could supply 
you with information concerning the progress of the scheme. We do 
not know, however, whether the terms will be any lower than those of 
the institution y r ou mention in y'our letter. It must be remembered— 

r though some girls seem to forget it—that board and lodging cost money. 

K. B. (Lace-making or Teaching) .—Possibly you could sell some of your 
pillow-lace through some of the leading London lace dealers. To 
obtain pupils in your own part of the world it would be best to adver¬ 
tise in the local papers. You might also perhaps get help and advice 
by applying to the Secretary of the Ladies’ Association for Useful Work, 
51, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

J. S. (Emigration) .—You should apply'to the Secretary of the British 
Women’s Emigration Association, Imperial Institute, Kensington, 
London. Emigrants who will undertake domestic service are much 
wanted in some districts of Australia.. There are also openings for 
them in Canada. 

UNHAPPY SCRIBE (Journalism) .—In order to undertake many kinds 
of reporting it is not necessary to be able to write shorthand,"though 
no doubt shorthand saves labour. As you have discovered, it is not a 
feat of great difficulty' to report a meeting where the business is purely 
formal. More trouble arises when the business is of a contentious 
nature, and where resolutions, amendments, and riders are put. As 
y'ou have discovered, reporting is much better paid than plain needle¬ 
work ; but the work is by no means always regular. At the same time, 
we do not see why you should not try' to earn a little by reporting for 
papers in your own locality. We do not think it would prove injurious 
to y'our literary style. 

L. S. (Selling Knitted Babies' Socks, etc.). —You should call upon some 
of the London baby-linen dealers and offer samples of your work. 
Regular employment cannot be obtained by trusting to private orders. 

W. T. R. (Training for a Florist) .—You could not learn the florist’s 
business at Kew Gardens. For this purpose you should enter some 
florist’s shop as an apprentice or pupil. Apprentices are received by 
the Women’s London Gardening Association, 62, Lower Sloane Street, 
S.W., but a premium must here be paid. In some shops no premium 
is required, but the apprentice must then do whatever work is neces¬ 
sary', and her tuition is most naturally' to be regarded as a secondary 
matter. If you wish to be trained near your own home, you had better 
make inquiries of some of the Richmond florists. 

MAVOURNEEN C. (Teaching) .—We are very' glad that the information 
given in the “ G. O. P.” has been of some service to you in China. 
Your first-class College of Preceptors’ certificate would “probably” 
excuse you from taking the entrance examination in some colleges. 
It would also be a useful qualification to you if you wished to become 
a teacher; but we should advise you also to obtain the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations certificate. 

OLD MAID (Address Wanted). —You should write to the Secretary', 
Milliners’ and Dressmakers’ Provident and Benevolent Institution, 32, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Young women engaged in either of 
the trades mentioned cannot do better than provide against such con¬ 
tingencies as illness or disablement by joining this institution. The 
benefits are only available for members. The subscription annually 
for y'oung women joining when under twenty' is jTi ; under twenty - 
five, jfi 5s. ; under thirty', £1 15s. 


TO A ROBIN. 

By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 

Pipe a merry rondeau 
From thy naked bough, 

There is ne’er a songster 
Put thy brave self now. 

Little thanks to blackbird, 
Little thanks to thrush, 

When the world was greening 
That their song did gush. 

When a silvery fountain 
Fell from other throats, 

We forgot thee, robin, 

And thy homely notes. 

Now the days are dreary, 

And the flowers are dead, 

And the trees are waving 
Empty arms o’erhead, 

Thy sweet dauntless treble 
Comes to bless and cheer, 

And our ears are opened 
And, thank God, we hear! 

Without hope of guerdon, 
Glad thou giv’st thy best; 

Little preacher teacher, 
Blessing, thou art blest! 
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CHAPTER III. 


I did not meet my aunt again till dinner. She sent a 
message to me by the housekeeper, Mrs. Thamsin, an aged 
white-haired woman with a soft deprecating manner, that 
she wished me to rest for the remainder of the afternoon, 
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and I was glad to lie down on the immense couch that 
stood in one of the window recesses of my bedroom. 

The ringing of the first dinner bell aroused me, and, 
simultaneously with my arising, a neat maid entered. 

“ My mistress has sent me to help you to dress,” she said. 

I had always performed this duty myself before, and, at 
first, was disposed to refuse her assistance, but as she looked 
at me with a sort of entreaty, I gave her my keys and 
superintended the unpacking of my trunk. I had no fine 
clothes, so the selection of my gown was soon made, 
and by the time of the second bell I was again in the 
drawing-room. 

My aunt was there. “You will feel very lonely, she 
said, “ with only an old woman for company. Ever since I * 
saw you, I have regretted that I did not find you a home 
amongst cheerful young people. You will grow, morbid— 
you will be unhappy.” 

She laid her hand on my arm, and moved towards the 
door, presenting an exquisite picture. She wore black silk 
that clung in the daintiest folds ; lace that seemed to have 
known centuries lay about her bosom and wrists, and at 
her throat was a heart of sparkling diamonds. 

Dinner was soon over. We adjourned to another 
drawing-room, a large upper chamber that opened on a 
balcony above the portico. The walls were panelled with 
maple, with pilastery of dark oak, the furniture gilt and 
covered with rose-coloured silk. A grand piano stood at 
one side, and at the other was a spinet inlaid with ivory 
and pearl. 

When we had sat awhile my aunt asked me to play. I 
am no brilliant musician ; indeed, from my childhood, I have 
always preferred the old ballad-music ; so it was with some 
diffidence that I began my simple arrangements of the airs 
that in bygone days had given such delight to all English 
folk. But when I had played Dowland’s choicest melodies, 
and a madrigal of Morley’s, I felt my head stroked 
gently, and, looking up, saw Aunt Frances with sparkling 
eyes. 

“They are delicious,” she said. “I never thought to 
hear any of them again. They were my favourites too 
when I was a girl. I used to sing Dowland’s ‘ Now, oh, 
now I needs must part.’ ” 

1 turned hastily; my father had often described her 
singing in the words Milton uses in Comus. She had 
possessed one of those rich, ringing sopranos full of refined 
passion that one meets with only once in a lifetime. 

“ Let me play the accompaniment,” I begged. “ I have 
heard so much of your voice.” 

She smiled, but did not refuse ; so taking my request for 
granted, I began the dreamy melody. My heart beat high 
on hearing the first tones, no longer full, but sweet and 
melancholy and rapturous as a nightingale’s— 

“ Now, oh, now I needs must part, 

Parting though I absent mourn ; 

Absence can no joy impart, 

Joy once fled can ne’er return.” 

When the last note had died away I left the piano. I 
felt as one who hears church bells in a foreign land. 

“ Forgive me,” I said, “ I wish to remember it.” 

We went to the window. It was a warm night, and 
chairs had been wheeled to the balcony. Below, separated 
by a narrow strip of sward, was a long, broad mere, so 
shallow that the green waving weeds in' its bed were dis¬ 
tinctly visible. A few water-hens, the nymphs of birdland, 
were floating from their reeds to hunt for moths. 

My aunt took a chair and made me sit by her side. For 
awhile neither spoke. 

“ Mary,” she said at last, “ I have been happier to-day 
than I have for years. You make me feel that I am not 
alone in the world. Now tell me all about yourself.” 

I obeyed, beginning with my first remembrance of my 
parents, and ending with the account of their death. She 
sat perfectly still the whole time, and, when the record was 
finished, took my hand in hers. 

“ You have suffered bitterly,” she said. “ Had I known 
for an instant that my brother was so short of money, I 
would, despite his pride, have made him take some of mine. 


In his letters to me he always shunned any mention of his 
circumstances, and I deluded myself into the belief that he 
was still rich. Until now I have heard nothing of the loss 
of his fortune. Poor Eunice ! If I had only known ! ” 

Soon she turned her gaze to the mere, and began to 
speak in a trembling voice. 

“I, too, have had trouble,” she said. “ I had a child I 
adored, so much that my love grew profane. He lived 
eight years, growing up a wonderful, beautiful creature.” 

Suddenly she left her chair and leaned on the moss-grown 
balustrade, looking towards a stately willow that bent over 
the water. 

“ I was sitting here one afternoon,” she said, “ and he 
was playing in the branches of that tree. I was afraid lest 
harm should happen to him, for I knew he was delicate 
and fragile. One moment I turned my eyes away, and in 
that moment I heard a splash and a cry. Strength was 
denied me, and I fainted. When I recovered it was to see 
the men bringing my boy in dead.” 

I had always known my aunt’s life had been unhappy, 
but had not imagined such a painful tragedy as this. My 
father, probably regarding her grief as sacred, had never 
spoken of it to me. 

“Less than a year afterwards,” she continued, “my 
husband was brought heme dead from the hunting-field. 
His horse had reared and fallen back on him, killing him 
instantly. It is nearly seventeen years ago, and since that 
day I have never left the precincts of the Grange. The 
world can have nothing for me now, save tranquillity and 
death.” 

As she ceased speaking the drawing-room door opened, 
and a visitor was announced. Before my aunt could 
instruct the footman to show him to the balcony, there 
came a sound of manly laughter, which made my heart 
beat quickly, for although I had never heard it before, I 
was reminded of my hero in the garden at Fernley. The 
next instant told me I was right. 

“ My dear godmother,” he cried, “ it is so long since I 
was here that I forgot my usual practice of coming in 
informally, and made Darrell bring me up in quite a society 
way. ’ ’ 

He had not seen me. My aunt, after her salutation, 
led him to my side. 

“You will not have heard,” she said gravely, “of my 
brother’s death. It happened when you were in the Tyrol. 
Permit me to introduce you to my niece—Sir Geoffrey 
Delthwaite—Miss Mary St. Paul.” 

A look of wonderment came into his face. “I have 
had the honour of seeing her before,” he said. “ I stayed 
at the Peacock at Femley yesterday. I wanted a little 
fishing before I settled down at dull, old Rathglen. Miss 
St. Paul and I met in the garden there. I rode home this 
morning, and took advantage of the first moment to come 
here.” 

The lamps in the drawing-room were lighted now, and 
as the air had grown chilly, we left the balcony and sat 
beside the crackling wood fire. Sir Geoffrey began to 
discuss some innovations which he purposed making in 
his house, and I sat listening to every word with as much 
interest as if it had concerned matters of life and death. 
A fan of scarlet ostrich plumes lay near, and I toyed with 
it nervously. 

His visit seemed very short, although in reality it 
extended over two hours. Both my aunt and he continually 
appealed to my judgment in such a homelike way that I 
felt very happy. ‘ When the clock struck half-past ten he 
prepared to leave. 

“ Miss St. Paul will ride ? ” he said. “ If I may at any 
time be allowed to act as escort, I shall be most delighted. 
You know,” he added, turning to me, “ since your aunt is 
my godmother, after a fashion we are cousins.” 

My aunt laughed quite cheerfully. 

“ I dare not trust Mary with you,” she said. “ You know, 
my dear, he is reputed the maddest horseman in the 
county. I cannot let you ride with anyone save old 
Jeffreys, who is in great delight at the thought of having 
someone to look after.” 

{To be continued .) 




GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART VII. 

March , 1846.—-Dearest Bessie has been harassed by a 
week with Lord William and his proud sister, the Countess 

of H--. I wish they were prevented meeting, since it 

can lead to nothing but a renewal of old feelings, and con¬ 
sequent unhappiness. There was a large party at Wighill, 
which must have taken off some of-the discomfort. Poor, 
poor Bessie ! Nobody but God and herself know how much 
she has had to go through during her most trying and charig- 
ing career ; and never was novel so replete with incident and 
wonder as has been her life. May her trials, as well as 
mine, bring us eventually to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
since “ through much affliction ” must we travel thither. 

April 2. —Received a note from Bentley, apologising for 
not sooner deciding upon my book, under plea of business, 
but promising to do so in a few days. I expect rejection, 
therefore shall not be disappointed. I said to-night, “ Oh, 
if Bentley would but give me ^100 for the copyright, we 
should be the happiest creatures under the sun ! ” Mamma 
replied, “ Oh, if we had but one clear hundred a year ! ” 
To which I said with truth that I should not then be as 
happy as I am now with the £60 I earn, because I should 
not be so usefully occupied. 

A letter from dear Bessie. She is gone to a new place, 
Nostele Priory, for an engagement. God does not desert. 
My fears were beginning to overcome my faith, and our low 
finances frightened me; but Bessie has had a present 
from Lady C. Fox of ^5, which, with her engagement, will 
enable us to go on capitally. May we be more and more 
thankful for all these mercies ! A sovereign from Mrs. 
Hughes for my church books. My collection increases 
rapidly. 

Nov. 12.—High Hollantide Fair; Mr. Gardener came to 
Llwynhelig to fetch me. He left the Prices’ dinner-table, 
and on our return I went in with him. Mrs. Price insisted 
on my remaining to tea, and, after much pressing, I did 
so. Four of the elders gossiped, and G. P. and I were 
thrown together at the piano the whole evening. Strange 
that we should be thus again brought into one another’s 
company, after three years of alienation. We played and 
sung all the evening, and had much very interesting general 
conversation. He is as gentlemanlike as ever, and much 
improved in every way. He seems to have read much and 
usefully since we used to talk together. Old thoughts and 
old feelings would intrude. What a curious thing is the 
human heart! In spite of my fancied, nay, at the time real, 
indifference, for so long—a look, a word, a breath, is enough 
to recall the past, and almost to renew sentiments so long 
held back. I must be watchful, for stoic as I fancied my¬ 
self, all is not as I imagined. This I know, however, that 
as long as I was engaged to another, no wrong' thought 
ever entered my mind ; and now the shadow of her he 
wronged for me comes between us still. 

Nov. 18.—A letter from Bessie at Wighill. She is 
rejoiced at our present comfort, dear girl, and is happy 
herself, thank God. Would she were here at this moment! 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardener, mamma and Mr. Rees are at their 
evening game ; Gypsey sleeping snugly on the hearth-rug, 
and I writing my diary. How much have I to be thankful 
for! Oh, that I could do anything to relieve the misery of 
the poor now suffering so terribly. 

Nov. 20.—We dined at Mrs. Gardener’s ; that is to say, 
mamma dined, and I went in the evening. Protheros and 
George Price. Mamma fancied the latter cool and strange. 

I did not. We played a game of backgammon together, and 
are gradually becoming more friendly. Oh, tha’t that sad 
affair had never happened ! 


Nov. 22.—Such a present from Mrs. Price! A pigeon- 
pie, etc.—disproving mamma’s words, that she did not 
wish to be friendly. Nothing but presents of late. Game 
from Mrs. Williams and Mr. Thomas, all helping out our 
shallow housekeeping. A good sort of honest servant just 
come. I hope she will suit. 

Nov. 23.—Met G. P. after church. Told him to give my 
love to his mother, and tell her I meant to call. He said 
he could assure me of his mother’s love to me, and that she 
would be most happy to see me. She was at Llaindefeisant 
Church, and we walked home together. She agreed to go 
and see mamma, upon which I asked her to come to tea. 
She said she would if George would, who was at home 
alone. We went in to ask George, and he consented. We 
accordingly sallied forth together as of old, he by my 
side, and his mother holding my arm. It seemed so very 
strange, after three long years of comparative alienation. 
Mamma was much surprised, but delighted to see them. I 
could have fancied that the past was but a dream, and that 
we had suddenly returned to our former position before that 
wretched affair took place. We had a quiet, happy 
evening, and one, without any allusion to the past, of 
friendly reconciliation. He and I played and sang sacred 
music; the old ladies talked. Why must some shadowy 
recollection or some doubt, fear, and uncertainty, always 
dim our happiness ? 

Dec. 6.—Another month has begun, and five days of it 
passed, and I have not written a word in this book. Since 
I last wrote w T e have heard from Bessie, who is going to 
Asherton, Lady Milton’s, for three weeks, where I might 
have been now had I chosen. Mamma has returned Mrs. 
Price’s call, and remained the day with her. I went in the 
evening. G. P. from home, and I have not seen him since 
we met here ; but we are very good friends now. I have 
had an interview with Catharine too, who had heard of our 
partial reconciliation, and questioned me earnestly. I had 
nothing to tell. She is ill, poor girl, and sadly out of 
spirits. She seems to cling to me so painfully. 

Dec. 7.—Spent the evening at Mrs. Price’s. I am quite 
happy at this friendly reconciliation. It is so pleasant to 
be at peace with all the world. George went to fetch 
mamma, and hauled her up in her chair. We were just as 
we used to be. He so kind and attentive, and I seeming 
as if the three last years were dreams. I wish they had 
been dreams ; but all is doubtless for the best. Mrs. Price 
was very affectionate, and we all seemed to forget the past; 
forgiven it has been very, very long, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. He said he was become sober now, and I think he 
is. His errors may have been those of youth and impulse, 
and certainly he erred for me. God knows, if he suffered, 
he did not suffer alone. 

Dec. 10.—Dearest Bessie sent us £\o for “ Christmas 
bills and festivities.” ITow thankful we ought to be to God 
for giving us health and strength to work ! 

Dec. 11.—A heavy fall of snow. I waded through it 
more than a foot deep. Have been particularly and forcibly 
struck with the account of the Governesses’ Institution, and 
felt an impulse to do something for it. May God strengthen 
this impulse, and teach me how to act. I will subscribe 
five shillings, and try to become a collector for the one 
shilling subscription they mention. Oh, England, England ! 
You have noble hearts amongst your children ! Nothing is 
uncared for by our generous people. 

Dec. 19.—A long hole in the ballad again. How much 
has occurred in a quiet way during the past fortnight, and 
how much we have to be thankful for! Christmas presents 
are quite flocking in upon us. Mrs. Williams gave me a 
beautiful new dress and trimmings yesterday. To-day dear 
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Victorie sent us a fowl, a new toilet-cover for mamma, some 
herrings, and a bottle of vulgar gin. Oh, dear ! Mrs. 
Price sent a piece of Christmas beef and eggs, and also a 
bottle of the same spirituous liquor. They must fancy us 
gin-drinkers, no doubt. Mrs. Price is so very kind and 
friendly. She spent Monday with us, George Price, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner, Mr. and‘'Mrs. Rees, and the Popkins. 
We were so happy. And all seemed so like dear old times. 
We met again at Mr. Rees’ last night. I felt so happy and 
in such spirits. I scarcely know why, excepting that G. P. 
and I were together once more as friends, and that every¬ 
thing appeared as of old. I think—I believe—but never 
mind ; 1 dare scarcely to think at all; everything seems so 
strange and incomprehensible. My mind is in confusion, 
and I cannot venture to trust myself. Oh, what curious 
creatures we are ! And what a mixture of passions swell 
our bosoms. Christmas is creeping on, and promises, 
please God, to be a joyous one. The old year is passing 
away, and the new one coming. Oh, may my heart be 
opened to thankfulness for past mercies, repentance for 
past sins, prayer for future blessings, and supplications, for 
humility and trust. . 

Dec. 24.—Christmas Eve ! Mr. Williams gave me a little 
pocket-book for a Christmas-box. We distributed our 
yearly sixpences—5s. to ten old women. What a monstrous 
excess of liberality ! Mr. Williams gave away a cow, and 
there was one given at Dynevor, Mrs. Price a load of coal, 
so with the club and other things the poor have not been 
unminded. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner spent the evening with 
us. I gave him the Vale of Towey , and her a blotting- 
book. They seemed pleased. He was low and out of 
spirits. Perhaps thinking of past Christmas Eves. Mrs. 
Popkin came and insisted on our dining there Christmas 
Day. 

Dec . 25.—Christmas Day. Went to church in the morn¬ 
ing and received the Holy Communion. May I be pardoned 
my wandering thoughts ! Dined with the Popkins. They 
had invited G. Price to meet us ; but he had just promised 
to dine with Dr, Prothero’s large family party. He said 
he was very sorry, and would have preferred the smaller 
one. He will meet C. L. We had a pleasant, quiet day. 
Mamma not well. A very nice well-ordered family, and 
everything feeling and speaking of “ Home.” We played 
Christmas games round tlie fire, and the children all seemed 
happy. A letter from dear Bessie, also revelling in 
Christmas festivities and Christmas presents. Thank God 
for all His mercies. 

Dec . 29.—Dear little Ellen Lewis came to spend the day 
with mamma, and we had Courtenay and two or three 
other bairns in the evening. I played Christmas games 
with them, dressed them up, and felt a child again. They 
were so happy, and seemed to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
Why must the cares of this world come to change all this 
innocent happiness ? 

Dec. 31.—And thus another year has passed away, and I 
have made a journal of one year. What have I done that is 
good ? What has been my improvement in that knowledge 
which is alone of any value ? I fear my advance, if any, 
has been slow and of small moment. Much time wasted in 
frivolity—much in useless thought—much in carking care 
and trifling employments—how little spent in earnest, heart¬ 
searching prayer and examination. Manifold have been 
the blessings I have received. I cannot number them ; not 
only the daily blessings, of which we take small account, 
but signal ones that stand forth and show the hand of God 
with power. Oh, that I were more thankful—more like 
unto Him Who has done so much for me ! Give a grateful 
heart, oh, my God! I do desire to grow in grace and in 
the love of my blessed Saviour, but my own efforts are 
worthless. Nothing but the grace of God can avail to 
bring our hearts earnestly unto Him. I feel this daily—• 
hourly—and yet I do not pray for this grace as I ought. 
Oh, my God ! forgive me the sins and follies of the past 
year—my ingratitude, instability, evil thoughts, evil deeds : 
forgive me for my Saviour’s sake all that I have done amiss, 
and grant me Thy Holy Spirit to enable me to spend the 
next according to Thy blessed Word and will, that I may be 
more holy, pious, and nearer Thee at its close than 1 now 


am at its beginning. Oh, Father of Mercies, bless all those 
who are near and dear to me ! My beloved mother and 
sister, and all my friends. Shelter us with Thy wings, 1 
beseech Thee, and keep us under their shadow for ever. 
Grant that we may so walk through this life as to meet in 
Thy kingdom hereafter, to live with Thee for ever and ever, 
through the merits of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

fan. 8, 1847.—The children told me that their papa and 
mamma were going to the Isle of Wight for three months, 
and that I was expected to remain with them during their 
absence. I said that it would be, I feared, impossible, for 
I could not leave mamma. I daresay there will be a 
dispute upon this subject again. 

Jan. 10.—I was greeted almost the first thing in the 
morning by the children’s informing me that their mamma 
was certainly going to the Isle of Wight, and that I was 
certainly expected to sleep at Llwynhelig. I again repeated 
that I could not do it. They were apparently tutored, for 
they said I had agreed to stay whenever their parents were 
from home. I said only for a day or two. Lizzie was sent 
for to her mamma’s room, and shortly after I was summoned. 
Mrs. Williams began at once, and did not mince the matter. 
She declared I had agreed to stay with the children when¬ 
ever and for whatever time she was away. I said that I 
expressly stated a few days only. She got into a perfect 
rage, and if I was ever insulted I certainly was by her. 
She declared that she could take her oath that I had made 
this agreement and would do so—also that it was as much 
as her life was worth to remain here—to prove which she 
rang the bell and ordered Dr. Prothero to be sent for. 
Then she said that both Mr. Williams and herself con¬ 
sidered me selfish to a degree; long-headed, calculating, 
and beyond measure worldly-minded ; that she had been 
warned that I should throw her overboard the first oppor¬ 
tunity by Miss Hughes and another lady, and that so it 
proved ; that she had never asked me a favour but once, 
and then I refused it; that I did my duty—rigidly my duty 
—and nothing more ; that I had acted a most dishonest 
part on the present occasion, and she wondered how I 
could do it. I was as calm as possible, stood to my text 
most rigidly, and asked how she could have lived with me 
so long if she had found me all that she had. After 
nearly an hour’s loud argument she calmed and began to 
think, I suppose, that she had gone too far, for I hinted 
that the sooner we parted the better under such terms. 
When she cooled I said that mamma’s health was so 
uncertain as to make it sure that were I to be so long 
absent at night she would have a serious attack of illness 
and thus frustrate all her plans. She seemed to agree to 
the truth of this. To palliate what she had before urged 
she said that her mother, sister, and all her friends, were 
rejoiced when they found I was going to stay on after my 
engagement with J. O. was broken off, because they were 
so sure of my principles, and knew me so well. I took this 
for blarney and said nothing. How I could be so composed 
I know not under such numerous accusations, but repeated 
scenes of a similar nature have, I suppose, hardened me. 
I never saw her in a more downright passion, or use more 
unladylike terms. The current turned by my telling her 
that if Miss Hughes said what she hinted of me, she had 
said of her that in another twelvemonth she intended to 
get another governess. Mrs. Williams then showed up 
Miss Hughes, and declared that she had been for two or 
three years trying to get me away, and had ended the last 
time by calling Mrs.’ Williams a fool for keeping me. I 
was on the point of telling her—but I restrained myself— 
that Miss H. had two years ago and more entreated 
mamma to take me from Llwynhelig as an improper place 
for any young person to be at. Alas ! who is one to - believe 
in this world ? As it was, Mrs. W. insisted upon knowing 
whether Miss Hughes had ever spoken disrespectfully of 
her to me. I refused to say, knowing that to mamma, if 
not to me, she had not spared her in any way. Thus we 
went on for a long time until I was obliged to leave her, 
having told her first of all that it would have been better to 
have discussed this matter coolly, for that she knew quite 
well that whenever she had left for a long time before 
I became a daily g'overness, mamma had been taken 
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dangerously ill, and that our mutual position had been then 
more uncomfortable than could be described, as I was 
hovering between my two duties and scarcely knowing 
how to fulfil either. This she agreed to, and seemed after 
all to see things as I did. When I returned to the school¬ 
room I found my pupils prepared, in anyway they were able, 
to talk of this and take their mother’s side. But I was so 
upset when it was over, and I found no necessity to put a 
restraint upon all my feelings, that I for the first time in 
my life actually went almost into hysterics. I left the 
room at first and thought I had conquered myself, returned 
and went on with my lessons ; but it burst forth again, and 
I made a regular fool of myself. Lizzie poured two glasses 
of wine down my throat, and by degrees I recovered with a 
splitting headache. Mrs. W. sent for me before I left. 
She was evidently quite cooled, and talked rationally of 
everything, though she still persisted in saying that she 
understood me to have promised to remain when she left. 
1 said I would consult mamma upon the subject and let her 
know if it was possible. I felt aggrieved, but not angry, 
and we parted amicably. 

Jan. 9.—So thoroughly knocked up by headache and 
sickness that I could not go to Llwynhelig. Mamma is 
enraged at all this. We, or rather she, let Mrs. Gardner 
into the secret, and we all think that it is really impossible 
for me to live on in a house where such sentiments are 
openly expressed, and where, moreover, the standard of 
everything is so low. This is one’s first natural impression. 
A day or two will doubtless cool it. I should wish to go to 


Llwynhelig for the time prescribed and sleep, and then 
coolly give a three months’ notice. I told mamma and 
Mrs. Gardner so, and wrote to Bessie on the subject. I 
have prayed to be directed aright, and trust I may be 
brought through this irreproachably. 

Jan. 10.—Told Mrs. Williams that I would endeavour to 
return every evening to Llwynhelig at 9 o’clock during her 
absence, but that I could not answer for mamma’s having 
no severe attack of illness during that time ; on the contrary, 
I thought it probable she might, especially as she was now 
suffering from influenza. She, Mrs. W., said she had no 
doubt she would either have one, or fancy she would. I 
just hinted at its not being the very pleasantest thing in 
the world to walk more than a mile every evening at nine 
at this time of the year, and she agreed, but did not know 
what could be done. 

Jan. 2 1.—Matters have gone pretty quietly during the 
past ten days. Ups and downs with Mrs. Williams, who 
seems now to have subsided into the notion of my not being 
able to remain with the children. Bessie wrote to urge 
strongly my not acceding, and insisted upon my being firm, 
so I am quite decided, and told Mrs. Williams how impos¬ 
sible it was. I was the more urged to this resolution by 
mamma’s exciting herself most violently one evening when 
I mentioned that I intended to submit. She, it appears, 
did not at all understand that I had told Mrs. W. I would 
stay, and was annoyed accordingly. I was therefoie com¬ 
pelled to unsay my say, and so the matter rests for the 
present. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



T his way, please, ma’am. Will 
you come upstairs ? ” said the 
butler, and Nan stumbled 
blindly forward, past the 
branching palms, the Indian 
cabinets, the knight in his 
glittering armour, past a hun¬ 
dred treasures with never an 
eye to notice one of them, and 
a heart beating fast with agita¬ 
tion. The ascent seemed to 
last for a year, and yet it would 
be over far too soon; the 
dreaded moment of introduc¬ 
tion would arrive, and, in the 
name of all that was horrifying and per¬ 
plexing, what should she do then ? By what 
name should she be announced ? What 
should she state as the object of her visit ? What 
excuse could she offer for her intrusion ? 

“ If I ever get out of this alive, I’ll first pay out Miss 
Chrissie, and then turn over a new leaf for life! No 
more practical jokes for me ! ” said Nan to herself, and 
pulled her bonnet resolutely over her face. The butler 
had paused, and was looking at her inquiringly, as he 
threw open the door of his master’s room, and waited to 
announce her name. She croaked at him—there is no 
other word to describe the inarticulate sound which 


issued from her lips—then swept forward and the man 
retired, no doubt thinking the stranger’s manner on a 
par with her appearance. 

Left to herself, Nan took a few steps forward, and 


stopped abruptly, finding herself in a room which was at 
once the most beautiful and the most extraordinary 
which she had ever beheld. In every direction in which 
she turned her eyes they were greeted by some quaint 
treasure, which had been brought from the ends of 
the earth to be stored against a background of 
tapestry and carved oak panel. It was like stepping 
back hundreds of years, and finding oneself in an old 
baronial castle ; and the occupant of the room was in 
keeping with his surroundings. He lay on his couch, 
staring at her with sunken eyes, a picturesque-looking 
old man, with a complexion of bleached transparency ; 
a white head, covered by a velvet skull cap, and a 
wasted form, wrapped in a dressing-gown of embroidered 
oriental silk. He looked both sad and suffering, and 
Nan recognised as much with a pang of regret for all the 
hard terms she had lavished upon his want of hospitality. 
Yes, indeed ! he looked too ill to receive visitors; too 
weary to be troubled with the commonplaces of strangers. 
What could she say to explain her own visit ? What in 
the world should she find to talk about ? 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” said a melodious voice. 
“Pray take a seat! I cannot wait upon you myself, as 
you see, but I can recommend that old saddle-bag. It 
is most comfortable.” As he spoke the invalid waved 
his hand towards a chair near his own, and Nan seated 
herself upon it in silence, glancing timidly in his face. 
This dumbness was appalling. She racked her brains 
to think of something to say, but no ideas were forth¬ 
coming ; she could only twist her fingers in embarrass¬ 
ment, and wait another lead. 

“ It is most kind of you to come to see me on such a 
tempestuous afternoon,” Mr. Vanburgii continued 
politely. “ I did not expect any callers. Ladies, as a 
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rule, are not fond of venturing out in the rain, unless 
they have special business on hand.” 

Bravo! Here was a ‘ lead at. last! What could 
b3 better than to follow up the suggestion of a 
business call, Nan asked herself eagerly. Mrs. 
Maitland had regretted the loss of subscriptions upon 
which she had counted from the wealthy owner of the 
Grange ; would it not be a good action if she could 
draw Mr. Vanburgh’s attention to the needs of the 
Incurables, and induce him to promise a subscription ? 
She would not take the money, but leave the address 
of the secretary, to whom it could be forwarded. 
Oh, it was admirable—an admirable idea ! The after¬ 
noon’s escapade would lead to good after all. Nan’s 
elastic spirits rose with a bound, and she smiled upon 
her companion with restored equanimity. 

“I have a special business. I did not come merely 
to pay a call, but to ask your help for a cause in which 
I am much interested. I hoped that you might feel 
inclined to give a subscription, and can assure you that 

any sum which you may decide to give-” 

To her dismay, the benevolent expression upon the 
watching face disappeared, as she spoke, to give place 
to one of suspicion and distrust. Mr. Vanburgh moved 
himself on his pillows, so as to face her more fully, 
and stared at her fixedly, beneath frowning brows. 

“You want a subscription! You have come here to 
beg—to ask for money ? ” 

“But not for myself! ” explained Nan eagerly. The 
scrutiny bent upon her was so searching that she felt 
bound to protest against a personal interest. “ It was 
for a charity, a local hospital, which is in want of funds. 
It was thought—I thought that, as a new-comer to the 
neighbourhood, you might like to hear about the 
various organisations, and to give some support. There 
is a large, poor population at Sale, a mile from here, 
and the committee is always short of funds. Many of 
the old residents have left, and the new ones don’t— 1 

don’t always-” Her remembrance of odd sentences 

heard at committee meetings came to a sudden end, 
and the voice trailed off in inarticulate murmurings. 

“ Do not always come forward in their place. Just 
so! And I am to understand that you are deputed by 
these various charities and organisations to plead their 
cause and collect subscriptions ? ” 

Nan cleared her throat vigorously. It was the only 
way she could think of by which to gain time, and 
decide how to evade the question. 

“ They are most grateful for all they can get. The 
committee would send you an acknowledgment of your 
subscription. It would be better to send it direct, 
instead of giving it to me. I just wish to call your atten¬ 
tion—to tell you particulars and enlist your interest-” 

“Just so!” said Mr. Vanburgh again, and Nan 
fancied that there was a slight softening in the watching 
eyes. “ Just so. And for what special charity do you 
wish to plead to-day ? ” 

“ For the Home for Incurables ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” The word came with a hiss from between 
closed teeth. “Indeed! You chose your object well, 
madam! I congratulate you on your discretion. The 
cause is truly fitting.” 

She had made a false move this time, there was no 
doubt about it, for the old man’s voice was sharp with 
displeasure, but blundering Nan could not even now 
imagine wherein lay the offence. 

She gaped at him, with a stammering— 

“ Fitting! Why fitting ? 1 don’t understand what 

you mean ! ” 

“ Because I am incurable myself and need your 


charity every whit as much as those for whom you 
come asking help-” 

“ Incurable! You won’t get better! Never get 
better until you——” 

“ Die ! Precisely. That is what it means. I shall 
spend my life upon this couch, or being wheeled about 
in a bath chair, suffering torments of pain and weariness 
until death comes to set me free—the kindliest friend 
that could step inside my door ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Nan sharply. “ Oh ! ” The tears 
rushed to her eyes and she trembled from head to foot. 
It was terrible to listen to those words, terrible to her 
y^outh and strength to hear death spoken of in those 
yearning tones; her heart, Nan’s big loving heart, went 
out in a rush of sympathy towards the lonely sufferer. 
She grasped his hand in hers, and cried brokenly, 
“ I’m sorry! Oh, I’m sorry! I didn’t know. We 
knew, of course, that you were ill, but we never thought 
it was as bad as that.” 

“ We ! Who are we ? ” Mr. Vanburgh’s fingers 
closed over her hand, and he held it firmly in his own, 
while he gazed at her with a gentleness of mien, before 
which Nan’s resolution died a sudden death. 

“My—my sisters!” she stammered humbly. “Oh, 
Mr. Vanburgh, forgive me. I’m Nan Rendell. I live 
in the house just across the road. I’m not an old 
woman at all, only a stupid girl dressed up. I never 
meant to come, but Chrissie dared me, and I thought I 
would come to the door and ring, to give her a fright. 
I never thought you would let me in. You had refused 
to see all other visitors. My mother called, and Mrs. 
Maitland-” 

“They did, and many others. It was very kind, but 
I felt too ill to receive them. With you, however, it 
was different, for I seemed to know you already. I had 
watched you for so long, you and your sisters, and seen 
so much of your life through ‘ my study window ’-” 

“ Watched me ! Watched us ! Then you knew all 
the time who I was ? You knew-” 

“I did ! Yes. It was very interesting. I wondered 
how long you could keep it up.” 

“ But how—how ? ” 

Mr. Vanburgh smiled quietly. 

“ My couch is placed farther from the window than 
usual this afternoon, but I can still see across the road, 
and I have fallen into the habit of watching your 
movements. A bad habit, I fear, but I am not the only 
invalid who has found recreation in the study of his 
neighbours. About three o’clock my attention was 
directed to an upper window, where you were appar¬ 
ently trying on bonnets before the glass. A little later 
I observed a black robed figure steal out of the side 
gate and approach the front door. I saw her admitted 
by the servant. I watched her go out once again, and, 
like her sisters, kept watch for her return.” 

“And you saw Chrissie point across to your door, 
and heard my ring ? ” 

“ I did. And rang myself, to give orders that you 
should be admitted. That is the true and authentic 
account of the mystery. It is not so mysterious after 
all, is it ? ” 

“It’s very embarrassing ! ” Nan was suddenly over¬ 
come by a consciousness of how ridiculous she must 
have appeared in her assumed character, as she clasped 
the old gentleman’s hand, and shed tears beneath her 
spectacles. She collapsed into feeble laughter, “ What 
must you think of me ? ” 

“ To tell the truth, I prefer your ordinary appearance. 
It is difficult to recognise you in this attire. Would you 
think it a liberty if I asked you to resume your ordinary 
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guise ? My dressing-room is through that door, and 
you will find all you require there, if you will do me the 
favour. Please! ” and he waved his hand in the 
direction indicated, with an appeal which had in it an 
element of authority, despite all its courtesy. Nan felt 
very small, Very much like a mischievous child who has 
'spilt the ink bottle and is sent upstairs to be washed 
and tidied, but all the same, she was not sorry to 
remove the ugly trappings, and appear in her true guise 
once more. Her face emerged rosy and glowing from 
its bath ; her dark hair curled in little rings round her 
forehead, and the round young throat rose like a pillar 
above the quaintly-cut bodice. If Lilias had been in 
her sister’s place, she would have reflected that her 
antique costume was appropriate to her surroundings, 
but such thoughts as these never occurred to honest 
Nan. She was merely concerned to see that the last 
remains of powder were washed away, and being satis¬ 
fied on this point, re-entered the library without delay,, 
swinging the discarded bonnet by its strings, and 
smiling at Mr. Vanburgh in friendly fashion. 

“That’s better!” he said cheerfully. “I begin to 
recognise you again. Sit down and let me look at you. 
1 have seen you only from a distance so far, but I seem 
to know you very well. You are ‘ Nan,’ you say, and 
you are what—number three, I suppose ? The young 
lady who went away the other day is the eldest sister, 
and after her comes the fair one with the golden locks.” 

“Lilias! Yes; she is the beauty of the family; and 
I come next, and then Elsie, the little one with big 
dark eyes. We call her ‘ Mrs. Gummidge,’ because she 
is melancholy, and feels things ‘more than others.’ 
Then comes Agatha; you know Agatha ! the great, big 
girl with the huge feet, and the rosy cheeks; and 
.Christabel, the youngest-” 

“ Oh, yes, I know Christabel ! ” said Mr. Vanburgh, 
smiling, “and her friend who comes to lessons every 
day : the brown-legged stork, with the red cap and the 
curly locks. I like that child. She looks honest and 
straightforward ! Who is she ? ” 

“Why, that’s Kitty!” replied Nan, in a voice of 
surprised reproof, for surely everyone in Waybourne 
must know an important personage like Kitty ! “ Her 

name is really Gwendoline Maitland, but everybody 
calls her Kitty, and she was longing to know you, and 
made her mother come to call in her new spring clothes 
with a promise to bring in her name at every turn of 
the conversation, and then, after all, you would not 
receive her! ” 

“ That was very sad! I am afraid I must have 
appeared churlish, but, as a matter of fact, I came down 
to Waybourne to avoid old friends, rather than make 
new ones. I am too ill to be sociable. It is a trial to 
me, nowadays, to meet strangers.” 

“And yet-” 

“ And yet I wished to see you ! That seems rather a 
contradiction, does it not ? but I have always been fond 
of young people, and I seemed to have made your 
acquaintance in spite of myself. Perhaps you are 
hardly aware how plainly one can see into your sitting- 
room from here.” 

“ Perhaps you are not. aware how perfectly well we 
can see into yours ! ” thought Nan slily to herself, but 
she said nothing, bending forward to look across the 
street, in response to a wave of the invalid’s hand. 

< The porch room was exactly opposite, and the three- 
sided windows did indeed allow an extraordinarily clear 
view of the interior. The girls had always believed 
themselves out of range of vision when they were seated 
at the table, but, at this moment, Nan could distinctly 


discern four anxious faces scanning the opposite 
house, catch Agatha’s craning movements, and Lilias’s 
waving hands. The sight provoked an irresistible 
chuckle of amusement, and Mr. Vanburgh’s eyes turned 
towards her in wistful scrutiny. 

“You seem very merry together, you young people. 
Life is full of happiness to you ! ” 

“ Oh, we have our trials ! ” said Nan quickly. “We 
are awfully happy together, but still, of course, it isn’t 
all as we should wish. Each one of us has a grievance, 
and could talk about it for hours at a time, if we had a 
chance. Sometimes we have dreadful fits of dumps. 
Elsie has them chronically, but the rest of us are up and 
down. I’m generally up myself, but still, I have my 
moments ! ” 

“I should think they are very rare! Would it be 
indiscreet to ask what is your peculiar cross ? ” 

Nan pondered with raised brows, and an expression 
which grew more and more uncertain. 

“It’s rather difficult to say straight off, isn’t it? 
There is something, I know, but I forget what it is. I 
am always making stupid mistakes for one thing, and 
that is so awkward now that I am supposed to be grown 
up. I’m eighteen, so I ought to know better. I went 
out to my first dinner-party this winter, and the most 
awful thing happened. A stupid male creature took me 
in, with a collar about a foot high, and such an idiotic, 
affected drawl, that I could hardly understand a word 
he said. However, I talked away, and tried to be 
pleasant. I have a habit of waving my hands when I 
talk ; we all have—perhaps you have noticed it, and I 
was telling a story and came to a point where it seemed 
necessary to lift my hand suddenly, to give emphasis to 
what I was saying. Well, I did it, and at that crucial 
moment if the waiter didn’t go and hand a sauce-bowl 
over my partner’s shoulder! My hand met the bowl, 
and . . . Maud was. sitting opposite, and she said that 
never in all her life had she seen anything so appalling! 
The bowl flew up in the air, turned a somersault, and 
the sauce rained down in showers upon his knees! He 
had his serviette spread open, of course, but still it was 
bad enough. There was silence all round the table. 
He sat stock still, staring at his hands, all brown and 
dripping; then he said, in a very small exhausted voice, 

‘ I think I had bettaw—go up-sta-ahs ! ’ ” 

Mr. Vanburgh lay back against his cushions, and 
pressed his. hands to his mouth. His shoulders heaved, 
and a curious, muffled sound emerged from his lips. 
He tried to strangle it; tried to frown, to choke the 
inclination in his throat, but it was of no avail, laugh he 
must, and laugh he did, his slight form shaking with 
merriment, the tears rising in the tired eyes and stream¬ 
ing down his cheeks. Nan laughed afresh at the 
comical spectacle, and, as she looked, a door behind the 
couch was pushed gently open and a startled face peered 
round the corner. It was the face of the dark-skinned 
foreigner, who was the invalid’s attendant, and his 
master greeted him with affectionate freedom. 

“Yes, Pedro! Yes! It is quite true! I was 
laughing ! It is a long time since you have heard such 
a sound from my lips. No wonder you are startled. It 
is this young lady who has wrought the miracle.” 

The dark eyes rested on Nan’s face with a glow of 
gratitude which made the girl’s heart beat fast with 
pleasure. The eloquent southern glance conveyed many 
meanings, but he said simply, “The Signorina is 
welcome ! 1 hope the Signorina comes again ! ” and 
left the room in the same quiet, unobtrusive manner in 
which he had entered. 

{To be continued .) 




A CHAT WITH A GIRL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BY FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Not a hundred miles from Whiteley’s stands the “ Abingdon ” 
studio—a creation of Miss Edmonds’s own—sandwiched in 
a space which seems to have been exactly made for it—instead 
of it for the space. It is worth describing because all is so 
different from the old style studio. Not many years ago— 
indeed, to-day these relics of the “good old times’’ exist— 
if one wanted one’s features reproduced for a cousin at the 
Antipodes, it became necessary to mount seemingly endless 
flights of dirty, dark, and dangerous stairs (generally in an 
unhealthy house), eventually arriving at the “studio”—an 
oven in summer, and an ice-well in winter; having entered 
which it was quite possible not to return alive again, so far 
was it removed from the street below or civilisation generally. 
The “operator” was a man, frequently not a very desirable 
one, whose artistic perception, if weighed, would scarcely turn 
the jeweller’s most delicate balance. Fashions are changing 
•—as we shall see. 

Passing a delicate green door with copper name-plate, one 
is in the entrance of a model modern photographic studio. 
Sage green walls hung with photographs are passed, and 
lead into a cosy sitting-room furnished, not with “stuffy” 
cushioned sofas and chairs, but with “bits” of old oak 
furniture, a veritable Chippendale dresser, rich with true 
willow pattern china, etc. The studio is large and lofty, 
beautifully cool in summer, yet warm in winter. Its walls are 
distempered cream colour with an ample soft brown arras 
dado, forming a splendid background for pictures. The 
entire room with its quaint cupboards and alcoves is a 
harmonious study in soft blue and brown, not without green 
and brighter colours in the rugs on a stained floor. Those 
monstrosities which make up the usual photographic 
“accessories” are conspicuous by their absence. There are 
no stiles and wicket-gates, no balconies or artificial bridges. 
“ Of this sort of furniture,” states Miss Edmonds, “ I have 
practically none. The only two things in my studio that could 
MISS EDMONDS. come under that head are an end of staircase and an imitation 
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stone seat—the latter I very rarely use. For the rest my 
“properties” consist of good simple furniture, some 
genuine old articles, English and French, such as might 
be found in any well-furnished house, a few old shawls 
and draperies, once a part of a grandmother’s wardrobe. 
These latter are charming when used as backgrounds and 
form splendid bits of colour in the studio. Balconies and 
pedestals, and pictorial backgrounds, with impossible 
perspectives, find no place here. 

“ Yes, I have to use some background,” admits Miss 
Edmonds, “ and a dark graduated canvas, painted for me 
after a picture by Rembrandt, is the one I most often use. 
Another favourite is an ‘ Empire ’ interior, designed and 
mostly executed by myself in charcoal on calico, and 
originally made for my picture ‘The Mirror,’ which was 
hung in the recent Exhibition in the New Gallery.” The 
fact is, Miss Edmonds has learnt that difficult lesson, the 
art of taking infinite pains. She required an “ Empire ” 
interior, and tried many channels for a wall. Baffled, she 
set to work copying one in bold charcoal drawing on 
calico, which answered admirably, as the reproduction of 
it in the Camera Obscura for October, 1900, shows. By-the- 
by, of this work, “ The Mirror,” this well-informed journal 
of photography—it is written in four languages—said, 
“Amongst the lady exhibitors we may mention Miss 
Catherine Edmonds, whose character portrait, ‘ The 
Mirror,’ is distinctly good, and is moreover a production 
which should show the way to many another portrait 
photographer.” 

How has such a happy issue been brought about ? Well, 
it is the same old tale : a love of The work, perseverance, 
and sound art foundations. In her early days—our subject 
is still young—quite young to be battling the business- 
world single-handed, Miss Edmonds was a student at that 
excellent institution, the Royal Female School of Art in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, presided over most ably for so 
many years by Miss Louisa Gann. Born in Berkshire, 
Miss Edmonds early conceived a passion for the beautiful 
and true in art, and having to fight her way in the world, 
went in for photography, for which, having studied drawing 
and painting, she was particularly well grounded. In time 
the school work had to be abandoned, for both purse and 
health failed. Recovering the latter she answered an 
advertisement of a Kensington photographer who needed a 
“receptionist” and saleswoman—shop-woman in fact. 
Two years of this, and her employer, discovering she was 
fond of photography, generously gave her permission to use 
the studio, after hours, for trying her experiments. This 
was an opportunity which Miss Edmonds took advantage 
of to such purpose that in a short time she left shop work 
for the studio, and remained in it some two years. 

A studio and business of her own, however, constituted 
her ambition. She cast about for a promising site—the 
present one—and after almost insuperable difficulties had 
the satisfaction, one day, of beholding her own place of 
business planned and built after her own heart. In 1899 
it was opened for business operations, since which time 
Miss Edmonds has had little cause for other than thankful¬ 
ness. Her clientele has grown rapidly—a consequence of 
one strong point, namely, the individuality and convincing 
character of all her work. Here is one more instance, 
gentle reader, of the necessity nowadays of infusing one’s 
personality into any work—even photography—that is to be 
a success. There are few “ short cuts to perfection ” left 
in anything to-day, and the man or woman who aims at 
success in science, literature, or art must work, work, 
work. All mental production worthy the name has reached 
such a point of excellence that, to improve upon it—even to 
equal it—there must be clearly set upon all work that is to 
succeed and last the inner man or mind of the worker who 
created it. Only the other day, for instance, an artist 
friend and clever portrait-painter remarked to me, “ Those 
portraits of Miss Edmonds are the most characteristic 
and successful things I have yet seen in photographic 
portraiture.” 

“ Yes—the sitters I like most of all are certainly children 
—they are so delightfully fascinating and manageable. I 
like, too, the extremes of old men and old women. Apart 


from their inartistic clothing, men, generally, of well-marked 
features and character are appreciated, as they lend them¬ 
selves to the strong light and shadow of the Rembrandt 
style of portrait which I have made a specialty.” 

“ Yes, and a remarkably successful one, Miss Edmonds.” 

“ Young children in their unconsciousness make charming 
sitters. One wee person, after a very lively morning, told her 
mother ‘ she had been playing in such a lovely big nurseley.’ 
She had played to some purpose—in one only out of eighteen 
almost instantaneous exposures, had she kept still. The 
result, however, fully justified the outlay of plates and 
patience. That one sweet and, curiously enough, pathetic 
picture is always known in the studio as ‘ The Angel,’ and 
I never expect to take a photograph that will please me 
more than this one has done.” 

“I think,” continued Miss Edmonds, “that pathos is 
one of the most irresistible charms of childhood. There is 
something of the sublime and angelic in the wistfulness that 
characterises the faces of many children, and it is often a 
matter of wonder to me that ‘ grown-ups ’ should so invari¬ 
ably demand a ‘ smiling ’ representation of their little ones. 
I care not whether the subject be child or adult, a broad 
smile is only pleasing—tolerable, one might almost say—in 
proportion to its evanescence, and becomes, when fixed on 
paper, tiresome in the extreme.” 

“ Stories about children ? Yes, I could talk all day about 
them, and then not end my pack. One tiny boy sitter 
clearly went through all gradations of concern and, possibly, 
pain as he fixed his eyes intently on the Venus of Milo over 
my chimney-piece. ‘ Can’t you do anything for the poor 
lady with broken arms ? ’ he pityingly asked, and he seemed 
greatly distressed when I confessed to him that I feared I 
really couldn’t.” 

“ No, not with cakes nor sweets do we win the graces of 
our small subjects ! We have to play with them. ‘ Bricks ’ 
is a favourite game, one in which the children get so 
very much interested that they are reluctant to go home. 
One day a sweet little thing of three summers positively 
shed tears because she was forced to leave the ‘ booful 
dark lady.’ Of course,” adds Miss Edmonds, “toys 
galore are provided, and I verily believe that I enjoy the 
games we have as much as the children themselves.” 

“Occasionally, very often really, the chicks are quite 
reluctant to relinquish the playthings, and I was much 
amused the other day by the broad hint of an astute little 
lassie of barely four years. She had been playing with a 
mechanical bootblack which had been discreetly whipped 
out of sight at the conclusion of her sitting. At the door 
she paused, and, looking anxiously round, exclaimed, 
‘Where’s little Manny gorn ? ’ ‘Little Manny’s tired,’ 
she was told; ‘ he has blacked so many boots and shoes 
that he is quite tired, and is going to bed.’ She looked 
wondrous wise, and speaking with evident deep conviction, 
said, ‘ I fink little Manny wants to come home with me. 
I’ll tarry him ! ’ ” 

“ So you occasionally go out for a youthful specimen ? ” 

“Yes,” Miss Edmonds rejoins. “Now and then, when in 
need of child models, I descend upon a neighbouring Board 
school, and select my victims. They are veiy happy little 
victims, and a lady on the Board of Management assures 
me that I am regarded as ‘ a sort of fairy godmother ’ ”—a 
visit to the studio with the consequences of cake, and tea, 
and a “ dressing up ” being a much coveted honour. The 
night-capped and gowned little maiden in “ Good Night ” 
was one of the infants in such an elementary school. 

A great portrait painter has declared that before painting 
a portrait the artist ought to dine once or twice with his 
sitter. Whether this should be at the expense of the 
painter, or subject, has not transpired. Anyway that does 
not matter. The idea evidently was to become acquainted 
with the personality, mind, character, inner man of the 
sitter. Well, Miss Edmonds does not exactly give banquets 
to her sitters, but she does give them tea whenever she can. 
She is a great believer in the tenet laid down by the 
celebrated painter, and cares more than the average 
photographer for this matter of “ personality ” in pictures. 
Therefore she gives her subjects Bohea, which is probably 
better than a banquet or anything else beginning with a 
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“ b,” as a preliminary to the ordeal of having 
one’s photograph taken. “Do try,” Miss 
Edmonds urged upon me, “to make it 
known that taking a portrait properly is 
not like going to a dentist’s to have a tooth 
drawn ; nor is it equivalent to a great surgical 
operation. Many sitters have confessed to 
me that the notion has been so with them, 
but in the end they like it, and some enjoy 
it very much.” 

A cup of tea and a chat are without doubt 
mighty factors as links in a civilised com¬ 
munity, and they remove a lot of the stiffness 
and even bad temper with which Nature 
seems to load us directly a photograph is 
contemplated, whereas all should be quite the 
reverse. Therefore tea is good in photo¬ 
graphy—so, too, is gossip, especially when 
one can continue talking of different subjects 
to interest sitters without appearing to be 
gossiping for a purpose—even though that 
Ultima Thiile be a good photograph. . “ One 
of the first things I like to do,” Miss Edmonds 
tells me, “ is to show my studio and its 1 fur¬ 
niture.’ The peacock’s feathers are not, for 
instance, for everybody. Some people are 
superstitious—the Irish particularly so—and 
would shudder at the idea of such feathers 
appearing in a picture. Then I find most 
people like to hear a little narrative ; such a 
one, for instance, as that of the old lady (dear 
old soul! ) who, having a photo of a pet 
grandchild, conceived the notion that the 
body was too large for the head. ‘Had I 
any other bodies from which she could select 
one more in keeping with the particular 
head ? ’ The Siamese cats’ experience was 
also exciting. Two admiring ladies had 
brought their pets to be photographed. A 
turkey-bone and daffodils came with them, 
but these customary allurements for good 
behaviour quite failed, and recourse had to 
be made to holding the cats from behind— 
which the owners did. Just at the psycho¬ 
logical moment, just as the ‘ snap ’ was being 
made, up jumped the cats in wild excitement, 
and overturned nearly everything that was 
not too heavy in the studio. But I was not 
to be beaten. A good strong ‘ Mew, mew ’ 
from behind the camera brought them to¬ 
gether : in another second they were in a 
form that would exist long after them.” 
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How She Remained Single. 

This is how an elderly young maiden in Antrim accounted 
for her single state :— 

“Ye see, mem, the way o’ it was this. Them that wad 
hae me, A wadna hae ; an’ them that A wad hae, wadna 
hae me.” 

The Object of Education.— Education has for its 
object, besides calling forth the greatest possible quantity 
of intellectual power, to inspire the internal love of truth. 

His Ghostly Enemy. 

“Who is your ghostly enemy?” demanded the strict 
school inspector. 

“Please, sir, the ’spector,” replied the trembling 
urchin 

Try to Act Rightly. —Ever does wrong action beget 
its own retribution, punishing itself by itself and wrecking 
the instruments by which it works.— J. A. Fronde. 


Nonsense About Wedding-Cake. 


“ It s all nonsense, dear, about wedding-cake. I put an 
enormous piece under my pillow and dreamed of nobodv ” 
“Well?” • y 

“ And the next night I ate it and dreamed of everybody.” 


A ’Appy Day.— Two little London girls had been sent 
by the kindness of the vicar’s wife to have “ a happy day in 
the country.” On their return, being asked about their 
experiences, “ Oh, yes, mum,” they said; “ we did ’ave a 
’appy day. We saw two pigs killed, and a gentleman 
buried.” 

Dress Makes No Difference. 

An ape’s an ape, a varlet’s a varlet, 

Though he be dressed in silk and scarlet. 

There Are Witnesses.— Though invisible, there are 
always two witnesses present at every action—God and our 
conscience. 








FARINACEOUS FOODS, AND SOME RECIPES. 


HE real value of cereals as a muscle 
and blood-forming food is not pro¬ 
perly understood in England. An 
occasional rice pudding or dish of 
macaroni, a still rarer blancmange, 
haricot beans perhaps once a year, 
and perhaps at intervals of six 
months a pea-soup, is about all the 
tribute that we English pay to that 
splendid form of diet known on the 
Continent as Mehlsfieisen. Having lingered for many 
years about Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, I am in a 
position to state that the poorer classes of these countries 
are almost entirely nourished by farinaceous food. In some 
of the villages in the Apennines the contadine live and 
grow fat on their polenta, whilst many of the richer peasants 
trust to macaroni, risotto, and beans for their subsistence. 

In Switzerland the constant use of cereals is still more 
striking than in Italy, for in Switzerland, not only the 
peasants, but many of the better classes,'live on Mehlsjbetsen 
for six days out of the week. And they thrive on their diet 
too ! Who could wish to see a happier, healthier, and rosier 
specimen of humanity than the ordinary bonnie Swiss-wife ? 

It is to a great extent owing to this cereal diet that the 
Swiss and Italians are able to live so cheaply. I have 
known many well-nourished Italians who have not spent 
more than 4d. a head per diem, and yet have been to all 
appearance as robust as many an Englishman on the same 
number of shillings. In Switzerland, where salaries are 
infinitely below those of England, the use of cereals and the 
art of cooking them is part of every Swiss girl’s education. 
Take, for example, the salary of an ordinary schoolmaster ; 
it is from twelve to fifteen hundred francs a year— i.e., £60 
to £70 ! Where would such a man with his wife and 
children be without the use of cereals ? Cereals keep them 
up, strengthen their muscles, and make the blood run 
merrily through their veins, whilst meat, which is as dear 
here and not so good as in England, must be looked upon 
by them as a Sunday’s luxury. Mehlsfieisen , then, might 
be introduced more frequently on the tables, not only of the 
poor of England, but also of the struggling middle classes. 
They would keep down the butcher’s bill, and give perhaps 
more satisfaction to many a hungry little one that cannot 
get its fill of the more expensive articles of diet. 

& For the sake of these and many of the struggling families 
of England, allow me to introduce you to some of the cheap 
and appetising dishes so much in vogue in Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Braune Mehlsuppe (Brown Flour Soup) 
Ingredients. —A quarter of a pound of butter, half a 
pound of flour, three quarts of water, salt, and an egg. 

Fry the flour in the butter until it is light brown. Boil 
the three quarts of water with salt. Add the brown flour, 


and let the whole boil for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, when the soup will be a nice brown colour. Just 
before serving add to the soup a beaten-up egg. 

This soup is excellent, and well worth a trial. 

Kartoffelsuppe (Potato Soup). 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of potatoes, two ounces of 
butter, Spanish onion, a tablespoonful of flour, cabbage, 
carrots, leeks, and half a pint of milk. 

Boil the potatoes and pass through a sieve. Fry the 
finely-chopped onion in the butter, and add it to the 
potatoes with the flour, and stir the whole mass into a paste 
with the milk. Mix this with two quarts of water and a 
cabbage, two or three carrots, and two leeks finely cut up. 
Boil all together for three-quarters of an hour. 

In Germany sausages or finely cut up bacon is also 
cooked in this soup. It makes a very good supper dish for 
winter. 

Luftsuppe (Light Soup). 

Ingredients. —Two eggs, chives, mace, half a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, two quarts of water, 
salt. 

Fry the flour a light brown in the butter. Add it to the 
water with salt to taste. Boil for half an hour. Take 
the eggs and beat them up well in a little milk. Add to 
the soup with some minced chives and a little mace. Serve 
directly after the eggs have been added. 

Brosamensuppe (Toast Soup). 

Ingredients. —Bread, three ounces of butter, two quarts 
of water, two eggs, salt, pepper and chives. 

Fry the bread in the butter (about half a pound of bread 
cut into 'small pieces). It must be well browned on all 
sides. Throw it into the water, which must be salted and 
boiling. Let it boil for a quarter of an hour, when you must 
add, just before serving, salt and pepper to taste, two eggs 
well beaten up, and a handful of finely-chopped chives. 
The eggs may be left out. 

Milchsuppe (Bread and Milk Soup). 

Ingredients. —Two quarts of milk, salt, pepper, two 
ounces of butter, a quarter of a pound of bread. 

Fry the bread (cut into small pieces) nice and brown in 
the butter and pour over it two quarts of boiling milk. 
Cook for a few minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste and 
serve. 

Gerstenschleimsuppe (Barley Soup). 

Ingredients. —A quarter of a pound of barley, one and a 
half quarts of water, one egg. 

Cook the barley in the water for two hours on a very slow 
fire. Add salt to taste and a beaten-up egg. If a very 
tasty and nourishing soup is required, add a couple of bones 
to the water and let them boil with the barley. 
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Farinaceous Foods, 

Reis-SUPPE (Rice Soup). 

Ingredients. —A quarter of a pound of rice, two quarts 
of water, two ounces of butter, Spanish onion, a cabbage, 
pepper and salt. 

Boil the water and add the rice. After ten minutes’ boil¬ 
ing add the cabbage finely cut up, pepper and salt to taste, 
and a Spanish onion finely shredded and fried brown in 
the butter. Let all boil for twenty minutes. 

Bouillon can be used instead of water if preferred, and a 
beaten-up egg may be added just before serving. 

Italian Minestra. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of haricot beans, half a 
pound of macaroni, half a cabbage, one Spanish onion, one 
tomato. 

Put the haricot beans to soak in water the night before. 
In the morning boil them until tender. A tiny pinch of 
soda can be added to the water (unsalted) to make the 
beans boil quickly. Pass the beans through a sieve. Put 
them in two quarts of boiling water. Add the macaroni, 
salt and pepper to taste, and a cut-up tomato. Take the 
Spanish onion, shred it up finely, and fry it brown in butter, 
and add this and the finely cut-up cabbage to the mass. 
Boil all together for fifteen minutes. The cabbage is 
generally boiled separately, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. 

A plate of such a minestra is an ample and delicious 
meal for anyone without the addition of either pudding or 
meat. 

Erbsensuppe (Pea Soup). 

Ingredients. —Half of pound of dried peas, one Spanish 
onion, two ounces of butter. 

Lay the peas in cold water over-night. In the morning 
drain them, put them in about two quarts of salted water, 
and let them boil until tender. Mince up a good-sized 
Spanish onion and fry it brown in the butter. Add it to the 
peas. Let all boil well together, and then pass through a 
sieve and serve. 

On the Continent it is the fashion to boil in this soup 
pigs’ ears or trotters or a ham bone. This gives a delicious 
flavour to the soup. 

HAFERSHLEIM (Crushed Oat Soup). 

Ingredients .—A quarter of a pound of crushed or 
“Quaker” oats, two ounces of butter, an egg, chives, two 
quarts of water or stock. 

Take water or, preferably, bouillon, or water with a little 
meat extract. Add the crushed oats and butter. Let all 
boil together for twenty minutes, and just before serving 
add a beaten-up egg and a few chopped-up chives. 

This is a nourishing and appetising soup. 

Fladlisuppe (Consomme). 

Ingredients. —A quarter of a pound of flour, half a pint 
of milk, salt to taste, three eggs. 

Mix the flour and milk well together and add the three 
eggs beaten up and the salt. Beat all well together into a 
paste. Have ready a frying-pan with a little steaming 
butter or fat. Pour a tablespoonful of the above mixture in 
the pan and cook in the same way as an omelette. Proceed 
likewise until all the paste is fried. Take the omelettes 
and cut them into small slices. Place these slices in 
steaming water in which meat-extract has been added or 
in bouillon. 

Risotto, or Rice, in the Italian Style. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of rice, two tablespoonfuls of 
oil, parsley, three tomatoes, stock or water, with meat- 
extract, two ounces of butter, two ounces of grated cheese. 

Cut up the Spanish onion very finely and fry it light 
brown in the oil. Add the rice, and let that also fry light 
brown, then by degrees add a quart of water or bouillon. 
Mince up some parsley and add it, and, if liked, three 
cut-up tomatoes. When the rice is tender and has absorbed 
all the water, turn it out on a plate and sprinkle grated 
cheese over it. A lump of butter may also be added. Such 
a dish would do well for a Friday’s repast It is a meal in 
itself. 


and Some Recipes. 

Baumwollscppe. 

Ingredients. —Three ounces of butter, three eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of flour, salt to taste, bouillon, chives. 

Make the butter warm and add the three eggs one after 
another to the swimming mass. Add the flour and salt, 
and beat all into a thin paste ; if the paste is too thick add 
a little milk. Add this mixture to boiling bouillon (or hot 
water to which meat-extract has been added). Let the whole 
boil together for one minute and serve with finely-minced 
chives. 

Rice in the Swiss Style. 

Ingredients .—Half a pound of rice, two ounces of butter, 
Spanish onion, parsley, pepper and salt. 

Boil the rice in two quarts of boiling water with the 
minced-up parsley, pepper and salt. When the rice is 
tender, strain it, add the butter and turn out on a dish. 
Garnish the top with the Spanish onion, which must have 
been previously shredded up and fried a nice brown colour. 

Reismehl Pudding (Rice-flour Pudding). 

Ingredients. —One pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of 
rice-flour, two nobs of sugar, a small lump of butter. 

Boil the milk and add the rice-flour, which must have 
been previously made into a paste with a little cold milk. 
Boil all together with the butter, sugar, and a pinch of 
salt* for about eight minutes, and pour into a mould which 
has been previously wetted with cold water. Turn out 
when cold and serve up with fruit, syrup, or jam. 

A number of other puddings, such as arrowroot, Quaker 
oats, barley, etc., may be prepared in the same manner. 

Macaroni Cooked in the Italian Style. 

Ingredients. —One pound of macaroni, half a pound of 
tomatoes, one Spanish onion, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of grated cheese. 

Shred up the onion finely and fry it brown in the butter. 
Add the tomatoes cut up, and let all fry together until a 
thick sauce is made. Add salt and pepper and a little 
water if needed. Place the macaroni in boiling water and 
cook for about twenty minutes. Strain the macaroni, and 
throw over it the tomato sauce and grated cheese. 

Macaroni a Sugo (an excellent dish). 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of shin of beef, parsley, 
celery, two ounces of butter, two ounces of grated cheese, 
one pound of macaroni, one Spanish onion, tomatoes. 

Take a large enamel pan and place either a lump of 
butter, or (as the Italians do) two tablespoonfuls of oil into 
it. Have ready the onion, parsley, and celery (half a stick) 
well minced up together, and let them fry in the boiling oil 
or fat. When the onion has assumed a pale brown colour 
add the meat, and let that also cook for about a quarter of 
an hour, then add about two tomatoes cut up. Let all cook 
together and add by degrees two teacupfuls of water. Shut 
the pan and cook on a slow fire one hour. Take anothel 
pan with boiling salted water and cook the macaroni foi 
twenty minutes. Strain the macaroni and add it to the 
saucepan where the meat is, taking care to remove the meat 
first, so as to make place for the macaroni. Stir the 
macaroni round in the rich brown gravy for ten minutes, or 
until it has absorbed the whole sauce and is itself of a 
pale brown colour. Turn on to a dish, put a lump of 
butter on the top and two ounces of grated cheese, and 
you have as rich and appetising a dish as it is possible 
to imagine. 

The meat can also be served up in a little of the sauce or 
cut up with the macaroni. 

Macaroni in the Swiss Style. 

Ingredie?its. —One pound of macaroni, a quarter of a 
pound of cheese, a quarter of a pound of butter or fat, 
pepper and salt. 

Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water for twenty 
minutes. Strain it and add the grated cheese. Have ready 
a pan with the butter or fat smoking hot. Add the maca¬ 
roni and fry briskly for about ten minutes. Take care that 
the macaroni does not burn, but do not turn it in the pan. 
Turn out on a large round dish when the macaroni will 
appear in a golden-brown mass, compact and round. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ould you play this at sight, 
Miss Hetherton ? It you 
could, perhaps you would 
accompany me. It is a 
new thing for piano and 
violin.” 

Margaret glanced over 
the pages with some trepi¬ 
dation. 

“ I think I might manage 
it,” she said a little 
anxiously. 

“ You won’t make any 
false notes, will you?” Oskar Konig went on, with a 
whimsical look; “not that it would matter to the 
company—they only want music to talk by—-but it 
ruffles my temper. All great musicians cultivate a 
violent temper, Miss Hetherton; perhaps you did not 
know. A great stride has been made towards celebrity 
when* the public learns that we are apt to break our 
fiddle-bows over the heads of aggravating fellow- 
musicians—to tear our handkerchiefs with our teeth, 
and so on. A violent temper is a great recommendation 
— greater even than long hair.” 

Margaret laughed. “ How well you speak English, 

Herr Konig,” she said. _ .. . 

“Yes, don’t I ? But you see I am half-English, or 
rather, American. I left America when a lad, but I 
took a pride in keeping up my second mother-tongue. 
Come, shall we try this mad thing ? ” . 

A gay and numerous party was assembled in the large 
drawing-room at Starrow on this warm August evening. 
Through the low windows opening on to the sloping 
lawn a soft breeze carried the scent of the roses into the 
magnificently furnished apartment, and more than once 
the sound of childish voices and laughter from outside 
mingled with the subdued hum of conversation within. 

Oskar Konig and Margaret played on, the latter des¬ 
perately anxious to avoid those false notes she had been 
warned against, and, consequently, oblivious of all out¬ 
side disturbances, Oskar with a frown on his brow and 
his lip contemptuously curled. 

Herr Konig, senior, a genial kindly man, who stood 
in awe of no one but his aristocratic wife, whom he 
worshipped as a superior being, had been utterly un¬ 
abashed by the rather chilling courtesy of his noble 
neighbours on his arrival. He seemed bent on enjoy¬ 
ing 0 himself and determined to thaw the icy reserve 
which the various families had thought it due to them¬ 
selves to maintain. In three weeks or so Starrow had 
gained quite a reputation for lavish hospitality—parties, 
picnics, dinners succeeded each other, with the result 
that everybody else felt obliged to follow suit, so as not 
to be outdone altogether by the new-comers. Never 
had there been such a lively summer before in the 
neighbourhood. The young people thought the Komgs 
a degided acquisition, and even the seniors remarked 
condescendingly that they were very nice people, really 
very nice. Only one clear pair of eyes saw through the 
surface friendliness and resented it. A large number of 
little girls had been ready to fall in love with Oskar 
Konig’s dark eyes, but he frightened them all off with 
sarcastic remarks, which they only half understood. He 
alarmed all the aristocratic landowners by uttering very 


pronounced socialistic opinions—opinions which stag¬ 
gered the hearers too much to let them see that they 
were mischievously framed for that very purpose, and 
there was a great deal of head-shaking amongst the 
elder ladies at his wickedness, inasmuch as he was re¬ 
ported never to have been inside a church since he was 
baptised, nor did he improve his reputation by declaring 
that the report was false, and that he went whenever 
there was any good music to be heard. Only with very 
few did he show himself from a pleasant and genial side, 
and then, it was allowed, he was fascinating. Frau von 
Kowitz forgave him his many sins against Church and 
State when she saw how her beloved boys clung around 
him, and ventured to hope that der liebe Goit would see 
His way clear to saving Oskar’s soul sooner or later. 
Margaret, with whom he had scarcely exchanged a 
dozen words together until this evening, had yet grown 
to look forward to his kindly greeting and handshake as 
one of the pleasantest incidents in her existence. She 
had gradually awakened to the painful consciousness 
that of all the people she was constantly meeting only 
two treated her absolutely as an equal—Oskar Konig 
and his father. She was very often at Starrow with her 
younger charges, who found the little Konigs capital 
playfellows, and often thought how lonely she would 
have been had it not been for these visits. Anna and 
she were growing every day further apart; Anna’s bosom 
friends looked down on Margaret as beneath them in 
station, and though she scorned to let her feelings 
become apparent to anyone, she was often sore and 
heartsick nevertheless. Old Herr Konig took a fancy 
to her. He liked to hear her play the piano, and still 
better did he like to tell her long stories in queer 
German-American jargon of his life “out yonder.” 
Margaret listened with kind patience. In course of 
time she had learnt the whole of his chequered career- 
had heard much of his first wife, whom he had first seen 
singing in a public house, poor young thing, to the 
fiddling of her blind father ; of Oskar, who had early 
determined to become a professional musician, and who 
had carried out his plan ; although, as the old gentleman 
remarked with some pride, there had long been “ no 
need for it.” Did Frau Konig happen to appear on the 
scene, there were no more reminiscences, the German- 
American jargon was dropped and the old gentleman 
appeared subdued, not to say melancholy. Oskar Konig, 
Margaret noticed, was always studiously but coldly 
polite to his stepmother ; but the two, in her presence 
at least, seldom exchanged a word ; indeed the arrival of 
the one seemed as a rule the signal of departure for the 
other. The old gentleman’s confidences and her own 
observations Margaret kept alike strictly secret. She 
liked to think that in this way she was at least rendering 
a negative service to the two who showed kindness to 
her. 

The music ended amid a buzz of thanks and applause. 

“ Your hands are trembling,” Oskar Konig said 
abruptly, as he noticed the leaves of the score fluttering 
in the fingers that were trying to arrange them. 
“ Were you really afraid of the fiddle-bow ? ” he asked, 
with kindly humour. 

“ Oh, no ! ” Margaret answered, with a laugh. “ I 
was only so terribly anxious to do myself credit.” 

“What a relief you are. I expected a ‘Sir! Re¬ 
member to whom you are speaking! ’ at the very least.” 

“ I suppose, now I come to think of it, that that is 
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what I ought to have said; but I never say the right 
thing at the right time.” 

“ How nice and reposeful! ” 

Margaret looked at him quickly to see if he were 
laughing at her, but there was only a sort of camaraderie 
shining out of his dark eyes. Then the expression 
changed. 

“ 1 hate women with barbed tongues ! ” he said, almost 
savagely. “ Hark ! ” he went on, “ these young Philis¬ 
tines want an impromptu dance. Miss Hetherton, I am 
going to be base and abandon you to your fate. I draw 
the line at dance-music.” 

He shut his violin tenderly into its case and withdrew 
to a quiet corner. 

“ Play us a waltz, Miss Hetherton, do ! ” pleaded the 
rabid dancers, whom even the warmth of the August 
evening did not frighten. Margaret sat down obediently 
and began. She was accustomed to be pianist on these 
occasions. 

“May I have the pleasure, Gertrud?” Herr von 
Biilow asked his cousin. She was reclining in an easy- 
chair, her white hands with their sparkling rings crossed 
on her lap. 

“ I do not dance in August, Leo, thank you,” she an¬ 
swered coldly ; “ it is much too hot.” 

He bowed and departed. Perhaps it was too much 
to have expected him to sit out the dance in the vacant 
seat beside her ; but her brow darkened as she saw him 
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cross the room and offer his arm to Anna von Kowifz. 
She sat the dance out patiently, engrossed to all appear¬ 
ances in a book of engravings which she had picked up. 

After the waltz Margaret played a mazurka. Gertrud 
was still lazily turning the pages of her book when she 
became aware of two things, firstly, that Leo was again 
dancing with Anna ; and, secondly, that the vacant seat 
beside her had been taken by Oskar Konig. 

“ I do not like to insult you by asking you to favour 
me with a dance, g?iddiges Fraulein ,” the fatter said, wi.h 
one of his fascinating smiles. “ I dance so badly.” 

“\ou are very honest,” Gertrud answered sweetly; 
“but I do not care to dance; at any rate, it is too 
hot.” 

“ It is hot, and those dancers make one’s head whirl 
—only to look at them.” 

“ Suppose we go out a little,” said Gertrud deli¬ 
berately, “ the sun is lower now — it will be cooler in the 
garden than here.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Oskar, while his eyes glowed. 

I hey passed out of one of the windows, over the 
lawn, and into the chestnut avenue beyond ; and when 
Leo led his breathless little partner to a seat, he caught 
sight of a pale blue muslin skirt amongst the trees in 
the distance and of a dark figure moving beside it. His 
laughing face became serious for a moment. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and sat down to talk to Anna. 

. ( To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A Lover OF Paris. —There are several editions of The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. We possess a charming one : the Autocrat, the 
Poet, the Professor, each in a separate gilt-edged volume, the whole in 
a box, published by Walter Scott, whom you mention. There are 
some un-English peculiarities, e.g., the absence of inverted commas, 
which you would find in any edition. Messrs. Hacliette et Cie, 
London and Paris, would tell you if a French translation exists. 

Lonely One.— The metre of your poem changes. In the first verse 
you begin correctly— 

“When our life it runneth slowly, 

When our path is crowned with love.” 

Then in the second verse we have— 

“Friends flock around in abundance, 
i Man seems so loving and kind.” 

Your ear can surely discern-that the accent is completely different in 
these couplets, though the number of syllables may be the same. 
“Across” and “cross” are incorrect-rhymes, and in verse 2 there 
are no rhymes at all for the eight lines save “kind” and “behind.” 
I he sentiment of the poem is good, but the form is verv defective. 

AUGHARUDDERAH.— Rather an absurd pseudonym ! and we cannot 
, * 01 . the spelling. You need not be downhearted about your 
difficulty in reading music, for it is a very common trouble. We fear 
there is nothing for it but practice. Every day you should read a 
little new music, no matter how imperfectly. Just go straight ahead 
(for part of your practising time only) through something you have not 
seen before. A^distinguished musical professor advocates the con- 
s . t . a ?* : rea ^ing of music by the eye alone. I11 time you will find the 
difficulty lessen. 

Elizabeth Hawkins.— The word “shrine” is evidently connected 
with the Latin cerno, to separate ; it means originally a box in which 
things arc hidden, a casket (French, eerm ) ; hence a case in which 
sacred things are deposited—a tomb, altar, or any specially sacred 
spot. 1 n Roman Catholic countries wayside shrines are very 
numerous ; sometimes they are as you describe, sometimes (and this is 
usua 1 ) they consist of an image of our Saviour on the Cross, or 
the Madonna and Child. One often secs the peasants kneel for a 
moment on their way among the mountains in French Switzerland. 

‘ ln that same sweet valley of which I have just been speaking, 
between Chamounix and the Valais, at every turn of the pleasant path- 
y[ a 7> where the scent of the thyme lies richest upon its rocks, we 
shall see a little cross and shrine set under one of them,” says Ruskin. 
The whole reason for this we cannot here discuss; but while to some 
Christians “ every spot is hallowed ground,” others attach special 
sanctity to certain places. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Alice Howe, 45, Cowan Avenue, Toronto, Canada, asks for girl 
correspondents, aged seventeen and eighteen, in China, India Tas¬ 
mania, Turkey, and South Africa; exchange of postage staniDS 
desired. 0 1 

Madeleine Bonzel, Les Tourelles, Haubourdin, (Nord) France, aged 
fourteen and a half, would like to correspond with E. and E.’ aged 
fifteen, who asked for a correspondent March 17th. She would 
correct the letters sent to her. (Mademoiselle Bonzel writes an 
exquisitely neat letter.) 

Violet Hastings, Essendon Place, Hatfield, wculd much like to 
correspond with a French and Italian girl of her own age (17) She 
would correct their English if they would correct her French and 
Italian. 

Clajre M L. Barker, Maybank, 45, Fitzgerald Street, South Yarra, 
\ ictorm, Australia, is anxious to correspond with a French girl, and 
offers her in exchange interesting letters of colonial life. 

Miss Ruby Cooke, Eltham, Ocho River P.O., St. Ann’s, Jamaica 
wishes to correspond with an English girl, aged sixteen, whose 
inquiries about Jamaica she would be pleased to answer. 

“ WAACHTEEMBECHE ” and “ COONAMBLE ” would like correspond- 
ents (in English) in Japan, Russia, China, Norway, Spain, Greece, 
Malta, Egypt, Mexico, South Africa, Brazil, Cuba, Madagascar. 

Mary pOLLMAN, Hove House, 14, Newton Grove, Bedford Park 
Chiswick, W., will be very glad to exchange shells of any country or 
size with other collectors. 

Miss Daisy and Miss Edith La Fontaine, care of R. La Fontaine, 
Esq., Smyrna, Asia Minor,'would like to correspond and exchange 
stamps with girls in Italy, Spain, Norway, Hungary, and America. 

I he former will send Turkish, Levant, and Persian stamps to anybody 

^ who will send her a few humming-birds’ eggs. 

E. N. Drummond, Aberfoyle, Rathgar, Dublin, asks for a French girl 
correspondent aged sixteen or seventeen, each to write in her own 
language, and inquires whether Miss Natalie Gorainoff of St. Peters¬ 
burg would care for an Irish correspondent. 

Miss M. Fisher, 4, Windmill Street, Brighton, would also like to corre¬ 
spond with Miss Gorainoff. (We copied her address verbatim, the 
foreign plan being to place the town before the house ; it is a matter 
of no consequence.) 

We have a letter for ICOMURASKI San, with a silver leaf from Table 
Mountain and some African stamps. 

MlSS A. L. Harris asks for a French correspofident about her own 
age (23). Address, Bovey Tracy House, Milford Street, Southville 
Bristol. 

Mercia, a teacher in a church school, who has been studying French 
for three years, asks for a French girl correspondent, aged about 
twenty-two. , 0 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

KENTISH Lassie. —There were two “maids of Kent.” One was 
Johanna, the beautiful daughter of Edmund, Earl of Kent, known as 
“ the fair maid of Kent” in reference to her beauty. The other was 
Elizabeth Barton, reputed to be a seercss or prophetess of the 
sixteenth century, who bore the title of “ the holy maid of Kent.” 
We do not know about which of these Kentish celebrities you inquire. 

Sarah will find this a good recipe for “dough cake.” Take four 
pounds of risen dough, add half a pound of lard or dripping, six 
ounces of moist sugar, four ounces of currants or sultanas, and cut up 
some citron or candied orange-peel into small square pieces and add 
them to the mixture, with a little spice and a pint of warm milk'. 
Mix well, stand it in a tin (half filled) in a warm place for two hours, 
and then bake in a moderate oven. If divided into tea-cakes an hour 
and a half of baking will suffice. In “ bottling fruit” you should take 
care that the bottles are quite dry, and it is well to burn a match in 
them to ensure this. Cork the bottles quickly after putting in the 
fruit, and place them in a cool oven till the fruit shrinks to a fourth 
part, then take out the bottles and fill up each with the reduced 
contents of another ; pour melted suet over the top of the fruit; when 
the suet is set cork the bottles, and cover the corks with resin. 


PANSY. —Why uncertain in a question of thanking for any favour or any 
little attention paid you ? Be sure of one thing, that you can never err 
on the side of graciousness, and no trifling act on the part of another 
is too insignificant to be accepted with a kindly acknowledgment. 
Always say, “ I am obliged to you for your escort,” or words to that 
effect. 

Janet, Sweet-tooth, and Others inquire for a recipe for 
making “ Turkish delight.” That sold in England is an imitation of 
the real lumps of “ delight ” made of flavoured gelatine ; but the real 
is made of the pectin, or the vegetable jelly of fruits, and a description 
is given by Mr. Mathieu Williams, in his book, of some he had tasted 
in the kitchen of the seraglio in Constantinople, which was a master¬ 
piece of His Excellency the Grand Confectioner to the Sultan. This 
veritable delight, the rahat lakoum , was made of the pure pectin of 
many fruits, and of the inspissated juices of grapes, peaches, 
pineapples, and many others, and was almost “ too good to 
be true.” 

S. A.—Perhaps Dutch sauce would suit you. Take two ounces of butter, 
to be dissolved in a saucepan with a tcaspoonful of flour. Stir well, 
and when melted add half a teaspoonful of milk, the yolks of two eggs, 
and a little salt. Stir again till the mixture boils, then strain through 
a sieve, and, if liked, add a little lemon-juice. 



“ GOOD NIGHT ! ” 


\Photo by Miss Edmonds . 
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JOY AFTER SORROW. 

By PATRICK CROSSMICHAEL. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next few days were gloomy and wet. Fortunately, 
however, for my comfort, my aunt let me read and play to 
her in the afternoon, and suggested that I should spend 


the rest of the day as I chose. There was a splendid 
library, with .shelves lined with priceless folios whose very 
titles filled me with excited delight, for they disclosed the 
writings of those great Elizabethans whose work will be 
fresh and sweet as long as the world lasts. My father had 
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taught me to understand their beauties, and my ideal 
intellectual joy was to curl up in a fireside nook with a 
book on my lap. 

On the fifth day after my arrival, I unintentionally over¬ 
heard myself complimented by Darrell, the ancient butler. 

I was sitting behind a screen in the white-panelled morning- 
room, when he entered with the post-bag. Mrs. Thamsin, 
the housekeeper, followed him as was her wont to receive 
and take up the letters to her mistress. 

“ How different everything seems since Miss St. Paul 
came!” the former said. “ It’s just as if the doors had 
been opened, and a good gust of spring-time breeze 

let in.” . 

“Ay,” Mrs. Thamsin replied. “It does us all a sight 
o’ good, an’ mistress is looking vastly better. Happen 
it’ll turn out a good thing for her as poor Mr. Gabriel died. 
Quite colour she had in her cheeks this morning—such a 
pretty pink as I hanna seen there for eighteen years.” 

And talking together quaintly they retired, leaving me 
delighted at the knowledge that my life was of service to 
somebody. On the same afternoon, as the tedious clouds 
had moved away, and a bright sun was gleaming, my aunt 
refused to permit me to read, and made me accompany her 
to the stable-yard, where a white Arabian was trotted 
round for our admiration. 

“This is yours, Mary!” my aunt said. “ She is the 
last of a good stock, and you will find her delightful 
riding.” 

Jeffreys, the groom, who had lived at Helmsbury over 
fifty years, now came forward hat in hand. There was an 
inquiring look in his eyes. His mistress understood and 
turned to me. 

“Should you care to go out this afternoon dear? she 
asked 

My heart gave a glad leap, for of all outdoor recreation 
I prefer riding. Before I had time to answer she went on— 
“You can have one of my habits,” she said. “It will 
be terribly old-fashioned, but you won’t mind for once. 
To-morrow we will see about a new one.” 

I could do nothing but throw my arms around her neck 
and kiss her. Her tender attention to my wants brought 
my dead mother to my mind. She looked into my face 
strangely pleased, then taking my hand within hers, led 
me back to the house. 

In less than half-an-hour I was mounted on the terrace, 
watching the servants peer from the open doorway. In the 
window of the drawing-room a white hand waved, and I 
knew that my aunt was looking. 

Jeffreys took me along the park to a long stretch of 
moorland where great brown crags lifted themselves 
grotesquely from the heather. A sward-covered bridle¬ 
path crossed this, then turned abruptly to a narrow valley 
whence issued the stream that fed the lower park. 

“ My mistress told me to show you the beauties of the 
estate,” he said on my inquiry as to our destination, “ so 
I’m going to take you up to.the tarn and the waterfall.” 

He spoke with antiquated courtesy. I thanked him, 
and told him that he might rely on my enjoyment of the 
prospect. With an old retainer’s familiarity he became 
very talkative, and pointed out the different objects of 
interest. We soon reached the tarn, a large, black, rock- 
lined mere resting on the side of the hill ; a cataract, white 
and spreading like a horse’s tail, leaped downwards to the 
river. As we drew up almost on the verge, I caught sight 
of a fisherman complacently sitting with his back to us, 
and quite unaware of our presence. He was watching his 
line with grave interest. Jeffreys, whose eyes were more 
accustomed to that figure than mine, recognised him at once. 
“ Good day to you, Sir Geoffrey,” he said. 

The young man turned, threw down his rod, thereby 
renouncing the gigantic pike he had waited for all day, 
and which had just begun to bite, and then with a sudden 
flush he came up to my side. 

“How curious!” he said. “I was just thinking of 
you.” 

It was my turn to flush now, and I believe I grew scarlet. 
He did not appear to notice my embarrassment, but, soon 
recovering himself, helped me to dismount and led me along 


a stone path, which tradition says the Romans made, to a 
fork-like pass at the further end of the tarn. 

“ This is one of the grandest prospects in England,” he 
remarked, as we stood looking into the desolate basin¬ 
shaped country that lay beyond. “ It reminds one of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s descriptions—the land is wild enough for a 
castle of Udolpho.” 

It was the sublimest country I had ever seen. A few 
crimson clouds floated over the distant west: a mile away 
was another tarn, immense and rush girded. No living 
creatures were visible save a few mountain sheep that 
grazed on the scant grass. At our feet seethed the stream 
that rose there. 

An exclamation of wonder came from Sir Geoffrey’s lips. 

“ I’ve never seen the black pond so large before,” he 
said. “ The rain has swollen it immensely. It seems to 
have increased even since this morning.” 

He raised his voice and called Jeffreys. The groom 
came quickly and looked at the water. 

“ Good lack ! ” he cried. “It’s almost double its proper 
size. Howsomever it can’t do much damage, I reckon, for 
the new embankment is strong enough for any flood.” 

At a distance of about a hundred yards, a green dyke 
spread across the lower part of the valley. Behind this was 
a thread of water, which increased as we stood. The mere 
was evidently either overflowing or bursting its banks. The 
sight had a curious fascination for me, and I watched for 
awhile in silence. A few heavy drops of rain and a thunder¬ 
clap followed, and looking in the direction whence the storm 
came, we saw the skies dark as night and crossed with 
sudden flashes. 

“You must ride home at once,” Sir Geoffrey said. 
“There is going to be a terrific hurricane. If you hurry 
you may reach the Grange before the worst.” 

“And what of yourself?” 1 asked. “Is there no 
shelter near ? It will be dreadful here alone.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I am thoroughly inured to the rain, so my getting wet 
will not matter. I will hurry after you as quickly as I can.” 

In a few moments Jeffreys and I were being carried 
across the moorland with a speed that seemed to rival the 
lightning. The cold wind beat full into my face, refreshing 
me wonderfully, and my hat blew off and was carried nearly 
a mile in the first gust. When we reached the house, my 
aunt, very pale and frightened, met us beneath the portico. 

“My dear Mary,” she said as she kissed me, “I was 
afraid that something had happened. I have chidden my¬ 
self a thousand times for letting you go out to-day. Yet now 
that you have come back I find you looking much better.” 

She drew me to a mirror and showed me a reflection of 
rosy cheeks, tangled hair and glistening eyes. 

“ I saw Sir Geoffrey Delthwaite fishing at the tarn,” I 
said. “ He is coming here.” 

My habit was wet, and she insisted on my changing it at 
once. Outside the wind howled, and blackness like the 
night was falling everywhere. The lightning played 
continually, and hail fell instead of rain. 

A dread lest some tragedy might occur came over me, 
and kneeling in my dripping garments I prayed that the 
storm might bring harm to none. My thoughts were given 
to one whom I imagined as running over the moorland and 
leaping the streams that gushed across his path. At each 
flash of lightning I winced painfully, and after a time caught 
up a shawl and, wrapping it about my shoulders, watched 
from my window the direction in which he must come. 

Soon I had the satisfaction of seeing him nearing the 
house. His stalwart figure showed no signs of exhaustion, 
although he must have run at least four miles. He entered 
the porch, and with a heart that beat wildly with relief I 
turned my attention to making myself presentable. 

An hour afterwards, when i went to the drawing-room, it 
was to find him attired in faultless evening dress, sitting 
beside my aunt and telling her of his adventures in the Tyrol. 

After dinner we had music for an hour, then, as my aunt 
showed signs of sleep, we drew up to the fire and began to 
chat. He told me, laughingly, of the pike I had caused 
him to lose, and after a iong entreaty made me promise to 
accompany him on the next fine day for the purpose of 
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attempting to recapture the monster. As I felt guilty in 
having destroyed his sport, I consented. 

The evening sped on. At half-past ten, as before, he 
prepared to go. My aunt woke at his rising. The wind 
was shrieking fiercely and the rain struck the immense 
windows in volleys. 

“You really shall not go back to Rathglen to-night,” she 
said. “Your room here is thoroughly aired, and the last 
time you stayed here you left a whole portmanteau full of 
linen and clothes.” 

He shook his head. 

“ I must,” he said. “ I asked Penrose—you remember 
Penrose, my old college chum ?—to come over for a few 
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days, and he’s due at midnight. You are the last woman 
in the world,” he added mischievously, “to recommend me 
to a breach of hospitality.” 

My aunt gave him her hand. 

“If you must, you must,” she said. “Come over to¬ 
morrow with Penrose if you can. Mary and I will be 
delighted. You will take one of the horses ? ” 

“No,” he replied. “ I shall cut straight across the park 
and through the fir plantation. I can easily reach home 
in half-an-hour.” 

He disappeared soon, and my aunt, still sleepy, proposed 
that we should retire at once. 

{To be concluded ) 


WHAT CO-OPERATION 

PART IV. 

3-operation was to prove 
many-sided in our case, for 
not in money-making only 
did we find it profitable, not 
only in social exercise either, 
but it assumed a variety of 
helpful forms. Out of the 
Guild there came into exist¬ 
ence a co-operative benefit 
club, then a lending library; 
a debating union was estab¬ 
lished amongst some of the 
men, and from helping one 
another in the matter of 
advice and lending of pat¬ 
terns, a dressmaking and 
millinery club got started 
amongst the women. This 
last met in our sitting-room, 
and proved a very enjoyable 
fortnightly gathering, lead¬ 
ing, we hope, to thrift and 
economy in the laying out of 
clothes-money. 

The weekly social gatherings at the Guild retained their 
popularity, a steady membership being kept up and a 
marked increase of neighbourliness being seen. The 
games and the papers always attracted the men and boys, 
while the women liked to avail themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity of having a “bit o’ chat” with one another as much 
as anything. On several occasions we had the help of a 
lecture or talk from someone passing through or staying in 
the district, and so had chances of learning about things 
concerning matters beyond our own limited range, as well 
as getting information on topics that bore on agriculture, 
and so forth. 

One of these lecturers prevailed on some of the cottagers 
to start a Poultry Club, showing them how to carry it out 
on co-operative lines. A poultry show was to be held the 
next autumn in the nearest market town, and so it offered 
an inducement to many to improve their methods and try a 
better system of poultry-keeping. Warm, clean houses 
began to replace the tumbledown shanties that had hitherto 
been thought good enough, more care about feeding, and 
what I called more humanity began to be seen in the treat¬ 
ment of feathered stock; and though unable to go in for 
poultry ourselves, Agnes and I watched this development 
with much interest, and gave what encouragement we 
could. 

Before I go on to tell of something else that grew out of 
that winter’s work, I must hark back to what the children 
had done. 

One of those sudden demands that came not infrequently 
by the telegraph arrived one day in the autumn for ‘ ‘ foliage, ’ ’ 

“ reds.” “ browns,” and “ yellows.” An uninitiated person 
might have deemed this unintelligible, but Agnes under¬ 
stood it. 
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“Tommy,” she said to a boy who had come on some 
errand, “ask the schoolmaster to give you a holiday this 
afternoon, and then come for me at two o’clock sharp—do 
you hear ? ” 

Tommy grinned assent; holidays never came amiss, 
and by hook or by crook he generally knew how to get 
them. 

He and Agnes set off armed with large baskets and 
strong clasp-knives; it appeared afterwards that they 
filched the hedgerows, the young oak and nut trees, the 
hazels and the berberis, wherever they could find a tinted 
branch to cut. The conclusion of this afternoon’s work 
was that Tommy was despatched to the station with a 
great hamper of the best of this foliage, somewhat hastily 
bunched and put into marketable form. 

This demand gave Agnes the idea of employing both 
boys and girls in collecting coloured leaves and branches, 
and to those who brought in really good and saleable 
contributions, payment was given. Some of the older boys 
were pressed into more particular service. 

The south side of Wood Cottage was covered with a 
creeper of the close-clinging variety of Virginian, the 
Veitchii; being tolerably old its leaves were strong and they 
hung till they turned a deep crimson colour. The boys 
procured long ladders, and with baskets slung on their arms 
they mounted and gathered these leaves with care. As 
each basket was filled it was emptied out on to a big table, 
the leaves sorted into sizes, ten or a dozen making a bunch. 
Boxes of these bunches were then packed and sent off to 
market, where, true to her surmise, Agnes found they 
fetched from a penny to three-halfpence per bunch. As all 
the leaves did not reach their best at the same time, the 
work of gathering them was spread over a week or two, 
and, other people following suit with us, quite a consider¬ 
able amount of business was done eventually. We calcu¬ 
lated that our own creeper yielded us a clear five pounds 
profit — a fourth of our rent. 

In addition to gathering foliage I persuaded the boys and 
girls into my service too, for blackberry-picking. Though 
the harvest of wild fruit was not large, still I was able to 
add a small store of blackberry jelly to our list of preserves. 
Rowan jelly, too, using the berries of the mountain ash, 
we made at the suggestion of an epicurean customer, and 
were able to advertise it as the correct accompaniment to 
game and venison. In all these enterprises, children’s 
fingers came in very helpfully, and very proud were they to 
be able to give service that was accounted as worth 
paying for. 

After most of the weeks of the winter had gone by, 
lightened and brightened by the new interests that came 
into the life of the village, there came what threatened to 
be a sudden check, but which afterwards turned into 
another blessing in disguise. 

A wet February brought' in an epidemic of diphtheria, 
which declared itself first among the children. Afterwards, 
however, it spread to older people and became really 
alarming, and the shadow of sickness cast a gloom over 
many homes. 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

hen Mrs. Rendell 
returned home 
and heard of 
Nan’s latest 
escapade, she 
was breathless 
with horror 
and conster¬ 
nation. 

‘ ‘ I don’t 
know what I 
am to do with 
you, child,” 
she cried. 
“ Every time I 
go away there is a 
fresh outbreak, and 
you seem to grow 
worse instead of 
better. It is useless 
to warn you ! ” 

“Oh, mummy 
dear! ” Nan’s voice 
was full of protest, 
and she stared with 
reproachful eyes in 
her mother’s face. 
“It’s not fair to say that! I always do as you tell me. 
I never do what you have fordidden. You 1 can’t think 
of a single instance where I have played a trick the 
second time, when you have cautioned me against it! ” 

“ But what is the good of that, when you immediately 
hit on something even worse ? ” queried her mother 
despairingly. “ What sane woman would ever dream of 
forbidding a girl of eighteen to walk about the streets in 
disguise, and go begging for subscriptions at strange 
houses ? It takes away my breath, even to think of it! 
All sorts of things might have happened! ” 

“ But only nice things did happen, dear ! I always 
fall on my feet, you know, and Mr. Vanburgh is an old 
love. He sent his respects to you, and hoped you and 
father would do him the favour of paying a second call, 
as he would much like to make the acquaintance of my 
parents! It was the first time in my life that I had 
heard you spoken of as adjuncts of my noble self, and I 
can tell you I felt proud. Really and truly, it was a 
blessing I went, for you can’t think how he enjoyed 
seeing me. I said gbod-bye three times over before he 
would let me go, and I told him every single thing about 
our family ! ” 

“ I’ve no doubt you did ! ” Mrs. Rendell groaned 
aloud, and stared helplessly at the ceiling. “ Please add 
to your list of prohibitions for the future, my dear, that 
you are forbidden to go outside, the door in an assumed 
costume, and do try to behave like a reasonable creature, 
instead of a hare-brained schoolboy! I can’t make 
any promise about calling again until I see what father 
says.” 

Nan was comfortably secure that her father would do 
as he was told, and had little difficulty in persuading the 
good man that, above all things in the world, he desired 
to make the acquaintance of his neighbour. There was 
little fear that the visit would be deferred too long, for, 


with five daughters vying with each other to introduce 
the subject on every possible opportunity, and to discuss 
times and seasons at breakfast, lunch and dinner, it 
speedily became an object to get the call paid as soon 
as possible. 

On the very next Saturday afternoon, therefore, Mrs. 
Rendell attired herself in calling array, was carefully 
surveyed by a critical audience, pronounced to be a 
“ credit to the family,” and despatched to the Grange, 
with a score of diverging instructions as to what to do, 
what to say, and, above all, how to lay the foundation- 
stone of a future intimacy. 

Perhaps, if the truth were known, Mrs. Rendell was 
scarcely less excited than her daughter at the prospect 
of being admitted into the presence of the mysterious 
stranger, but, if this were so, she was doomed to 
disappointment, for the invalid seemed too weary and 
dispirited to enter into conversation, and it was only by 
a most apparent effort that he roused himself to reply to 
her remarks. Mrs. Rendell would have felt repelled 
by his coldness of manner, had it not been for one 
redeeming point—his unaffected interest in her children! 
The wan face brightened into a smile at the mention of 
Nan’s name, and he begged that the girl might be 
allowed to come over to see him, “ often—as often as 
possible,” in a tone of unmistakable sincerity. Mrs. 
Rendell assented graciously, and mindful of the 
reproaches which would be hurled at her head if she 
returned without doing her best for every member of the 
family, suggested that perhaps Mr. Vanburgh would like 
to make the acquaintance of the other girls also ! He 
hesitated for a moment, but looked gratified by the 
suggestion. 

“ If they would not find it too dull. I am fond of 
young people, but am always afraid of boring them by 
my company. Our lives lie so far apart. Perhaps 
they would come over at different times, and let me 
make their acquaintance by degrees. The two younger 
ones especially, your own daughter and the little girl 
who is her friend.” 

On the score of this distinction, Christabel and Kitty 
were the first couple to take advantage of the invitation, 
and cross the road to interview Diogenes in his den. 
They confided in each other that they were “ simply 
dying of fright,” but contrived to conceal their expiring 
condition beneath haughty and dignified exteriors. The 
manner in which Chrissie requested the old butler to 
inform his master of their advent, would have done 
credit to a princess of the blood, while Kitty stalked 
upstairs behind her with majestic gravity. Outside the 
dreaded door, however, it was impossible to resist 
exchanging a grimace of agitation, and it was another 
instance of the contrariety of men that the butler should 
turn his head at that inopportune moment, and discover 
them so employed. Chrissie grew red with mortification, 
and Kitty spluttered with laughter; so, after all, it was 
in the guise of two blushing, giggling schoolgirls that 
they made Mr. Vanburgh’s acquaintance, instead of 
that of self-possessed women of the world, as they had 
fondly hoped would be the case. He looked from one 
to the other as they sat before him—big, bonnie, well- 
grown girls, with flaming locks, fresh complexions, and 
long, brown-stockinged legs, and there Avas a great 
wistfulness in his gaze. The girls felt it, and though 
the meaning thereof was a mystery, they understood 
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that here was an understanding, sympathetic soul, and 
immediately lost their feeling of shyness. 

In ten minutes’ time they had confided to him their 
dream of the “ Select Academy,” and he had promised 
to recommend the school to his friends, with a serious¬ 
ness which was balm to their vanity. Nothing is more 
annoying to mature women of fourteen than to be 
treated as if they were children ; and when Mr. Vanburgh 
discoursed at length various points of management on 
which the future partners were at variance, and gave 
valuable suggestions on architectural designs, Christabel 
screwed up her eyes at him with her most approving 
smile, and reflected that seldom, if ever, had she met a 
grown-up person with so much common-sense ! Tea 
was brought in for the girls’ benefit, and Kitty poured 
it out, spilling the milk over the cloth, and covering the 
wet spot with the muffin dish with admirable presence of 
mind. She felt so much at home that she helped herself 
to cake a second time without being asked, drank three 
cups of tea, and only refrained from a fourth because 
the pot was drained. After tea, conversation turned on 
hobbies, and it being discovered that one girl had a 
mania for miniature jugs, and the other for foreign 
post-cards, the Italian servant was summoned, and 
received instructions in his own tongue, which resulted 


in an addition being made to each collection: Kitty 
returned home hugging “a little d-arling ” jug of Italian 
pottery, while Chrissie exhibited a Chinese post-card, and 
pictures of Mongolian belles printed on transparent rice 
paper. The glories of the interview lost nothing, as may 
be imagined, in their descriptions, and Lijias and Elsie 
sighed continuously until the time came for their own 
visit. In each heart the thought lay concealed that if 
Mr. Vanburgh had been so kind to the other girls, he 
must, of a surety, extend a still greater favour to 
herself. The mirror assured Lilies that she was a 
sight to “make an old man young”; while Elsie 
shook her head over the reflection that only those who 
have suffered themselves can sympathise with the woes 
of others. But, alas ! disappointment awaited them, for, 
strange to relate, the invalid found Lilias’s fragile charms 
less attractive to his eye than the healthful vivacity of 
her sisters; while condolence was so distasteful to his 
ears, that he fairly scowled down Elsie’s plaintive 
assurances of sympathy. As a matter of fact, it was 
brightness and amusement of which the recluse was in 
need, and, as the last visitors were the least humorous 
members of the family, it followed that their presence 
was least welcome. Awkward silence recurred at 
intervals, and when the girls rose to say good-bye, no 
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request was made for a further visit, though a message 
was sent to Nan, begging her to come by herself on 
the first convenient occasion. Elsie made a public 
announcement in the schoolroom that evening that 
she washed her hands of Mr. Vanburgh, finding in him 
a cold and unresponsive soul, but Lilias was not so 
easily discouraged. It rankled in her mind that she had 
failed where others had succeeded, and she determined 
to break down Mr. Vanburgh’s prejudice and win the 
post of favourite, cost what it might. She had not had 
a fair chance when Elsie was present. The members of 
one’s own family are apt to betray surprise at injudicious 
moments, to check one’s innocent rhapsodies by 
counter-assertions, and even to quote words used on 
subsequent occasions, as a proof that conduct does not 
coincide with theory. There were a dozen pretty little 
speeches she had been longing to make, but it was 
impossible to deliver them when Elsie was sitting 
there, listening with all her ears, ready to repeat 
them to a schoolroom audience, or even commit them 
to the surer testimony of her diary. Some day she 

would make excuse to go alone, and then-! Lilias 

nodded her head in assured self-confidence, and watched 
Nan’s air of proprietorship with a smile, convinced that 
her own triumph was at hand. She was beginning to 
realise that a declared understanding was less exciting 
than an incipient love affair; the thirst for fresh 
conquest was upon her, and in default of any more 
interesting prey, she determined to turn her attention 
to Mr. Vanburgh, and raked her silly little head to devise 
schemes for subjection. 

Honest Nan had no scheme at all, nothing but the 
kindliest desire to cheer a lonely old man, and was so 
entirely her bright merry self at the second interview, 
that again, and yet again the sound of laughter broke 
the silence of the quiet room. She discovered that 
the old man had a keen sense of humour, though it 
had long lain dormant, and as it seemed to please 
him to hear her chat away in unconstrained fashion, chat 
she did, with such an accompaniment of sparkling eyes, 
waving hands, and sunny smiles, as was a positive tonic to 
behold. She told stories of her own adventures or 
misadventures, which Mr. Vanburgh capped by remem¬ 
brances of his own boyhood ; they compared notes as to 
their mutual sensations at critical moments, and so 
sympathetic did they appear, that the girl was forced 
into an expression of astonishment. 

“ You remember so well ! Most old people seem to 
forget how it feels to be young, especially people who 
have not had any children of their own. How have you 
managed to remember all these things ? ” 

The old man looked at her quietly. The smile left 
his face and the lines round his lips and eyes seemed to 
deepen in sudden, mysterious fashion. Nan divined 
that she had touched a hidden wound, and waited 
anxiously for his reply. It was a long time in coming, 
and then it was altogether a surprise. Mr. Vanburgh 
touched the bell which lay near at hand, and spoke a 
word of direction to the Italian, who appeared at the 
summons. 

“ Take this young lady into the study, and show her 
—my pictures ! ” he said slowly ; and Nan followed 
Pedro out of the room in perplexity of spirit. The 
man’s dark eyes studied her face critically, but no words 
were said until the room was reached, and they stood 
together before a curtained alcove. 

“ It is his sorrow, the sorrow of his life,” murmured 
the soft voice plaintively, as the curtain was drawn back, 
and Nan gazed with awed eyes upon four portraits hung 
against a fluting of crimson cloth. The rich frames, with 


the carved table beneath, with its bank of white flowers, 
gave the alcove the appearance of a shrine, and a shrine 
it was indeed, dedicated to the memory of a lost 
happiness. 

The first portrait was of a man, the second of a 
woman, with a beautiful and gentle face, which bore so 
strange a likeness to those of a boy and girl on either 
side, that it was easy to trace the relationship between 
them. 

The girl bade fair to become as lovely as her mother ; 
but the boy was a magnificent fellow, with waving locks, 
thrown back from a noble brow, and such an air of pride 
and candour in the carriage of the head, and the flash of 
the eyes, as would have filled a parent’s heart with pride 
to behold. Nan’s eyes passed by the other two portraits 
to dwell on this with wondering admiration, and, as she 
gazed, something in the beautiful young lad became 
strangely familiar. Family likeness is a marvellous 
thing, revealing itself in the most unexpected fashions, 
and though, at first sight, no two people could have been 
more unlike than this incarnation of youth and strength, 
and the bleached and weary invalid in the next room, it 
was certainly of Mr. Vanburgh and no other that Nan 
was reminded at this moment. The shape of the eyes 
was the same, the curve of the lips, the growth of the 
hair on the forehead. She looked back at the first 
picture, and gave a start of recognition. She had not 
realised it at first, but yes! that handsome, happy, self- 
confident face had once belonged to Mr. Vanburgh him¬ 
self ; it was his own portrait at which she looked. Nan 
wheeled round to the servant with an agitated question : 

“It is himself! But why is he here ? They are dead, 
these others, but he-” 

“ He is also dead, signorina,” the man replied, and 
bent his head as if in obeisance before the picture. 

“ He died with those he loved. Something lived on, 
perhaps, but not my master. He lies buried with them 
—his wife—his son—his daughter. All that he had. 
Ah, what a tragedy! One day all happiness and love ; 
the next it is done, it is over, his heart is broken ! We 
were out yachting together, and my master and I have 
gone on shore on business—to make purchases, to buy 
provisions. We should join them again next day, and 
meantime they went a little cruise to pass the time, an 
excursion to a bay which the Signora wished to visit. 
It was all calm when they started, but those are 
treacherous seas; a squall sprang up and they were 
driven on the rocks. The gale lasted two days, and at 
the end pieces of wood were washed ashore from the 
wreck. There was nothing else, no, nothing ! We were 
like madmen both, searching about, and waiting, always 
waiting, year after year. . . They might have been 
picked up, you see, and landed at some far-away port; 
they might for a time have lost their minds, and been 
unable to remember. Such things have been ; and why 
not again ? But at last hope died away, and strength 
with it. He took no rest, no care for himself, and so 
the illness came which ends as you see. Then 1 took 
him away, for the living must come before the dead, and 
I had my duty to him to remember. We have wandered 
over the world, signorina, in search of health and peace, 
but they come not with money. Everything else—” 
he waved his hand round the exquisite room with its 
priceless paintings, its carvings, its china, its treasures of 
ancient art—“ everything else, but not these. So at last 
we came home, to rest—and die ! ” 

Nan trembled and was silent. She had no words in 
which to express her passion of pity, but the Italian 
understood, with the quick insight of his race, and 
flashed a grateful glance upon her. 
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“ It is not everyone to whom he shows these pictures. 
They are covered with a curtain, so that they are hidden 
from the stranger, but every morning we come together, 
he and I, and put fresh flowers. It is a great sign of his 
favour to the Signorina that he should have sent her 
here. He has opened his heart to her, as is not usual 
with him, and she can help him if she will.” 

“Oh, I will ! I will! I long to help him,” murmured 
Nan brokenly. She stood gazing at the pictures until 
the curtain dropped once more, and she found herself 
being escorted back to her seat. 

Mr. Vanburgh looked at her silently. It was not 
possible for him to be whiter than usual, but his lips 
were contracted in a nervous pressure, and a nerve 
was throbbing visibly at his temples. Nan stretched 
out her hand impetuously, and laid it over his; the 
fingers were icy cold to her touch, and she rubbed them 
between her own with tender care. 

“ Thank you ! ” he whispered breathlessly, and looked 
at her with kindly eyes. 

“You are a wise child. You understand how to 
console. Words are too weak. You judged too 
quickly, you see, in taking for granted that I had 
always been alone. Fifteen years ago—you saw their 
portraits ? ” 

“ Yes. They are all beautiful ; and, oh, the boy ! ” 

“ My son ! ” sighed the father softly. “ Yes, if you 
could have seen my son. It was not only I, but every¬ 
one who met him said the same thing, that they had 
never seen his equal. All that I did was for him, to 
prepare for the time when he should succeed me. He 
was so strong, so full of life ; it seemed impossible that 
he could die.” 

“ Mr. Vanburgh, how did you bear it ? How can 
people go through such trials and live ? To lose every¬ 
thing at once, and live on, and keep one’s reason—I 
can’t understand it. You must be very good ! ” 

The old man smiled sadly. 

“No, child, I am not good. I had my time of 
madness and rebellion, and my old self died never to 
revive again; but I have kept my faith in God. I 
could not afford to lose that, as well as everything else. 
He has taken from me all that made life beautiful, first 
my dear ones, and then the strength which might have 
made it possible to find fresh interests, but such disci¬ 
pline must be lor some great end, and I am growing 
nearer and nearer to the time when I shall know the 
reason. There is an explanation ready for me, and I 
am waiting to hear it. You will never have a trouble 
sent to you in life, child, without the strength to bear 
it; and the greater the trial the greater may be the 
reward.” 

He shut his eyes and remained silent for a long time, 
while Nan studied the emaciated face with anxious gaze, 
but when he looked up again he was calm ^ and 
collected, almost smiling. 

“ My little friend, I have shown you my Holy of 
Holies, but we will never speak of it again. You know 
my sorrow, and we will understand each other without 
words. I have learned to be thankful for the unex¬ 
pected blessings which come into my life, of which 
your companionship is one. You will always be 
welcome when you can spare an hour to sit with a 
lonely old man, and I am glad to have made the 
acquaintance of some young people for another reason. 
My nephew, my heir”—he drew his brows together 
with a frown of pain—“is coming next month to pay 
me a visit. He will be with me for some time, and 
it you will be kind enough to extend your friendship to 
him I shall be grateful.” 


“ We will! We will! But oh, I wish he were a girl! 
Are you sure you have no girl nieces that you want to 
invite as well ? ” 

“More girls?” Mr. Vanburgh smiled faintly . “I 
should have thought you had had enough with five 
sisters of your own. A boy would surely be more 
change, though, as far as that, Gervase is more than a 
boy now. It is three years since he left Oxford, and 
he is quite a man of the world by this time.” 

Nan groaned deeply. 

“ I know them ! I know them well, and I detest 
them ! Really old men are quite sensible and humble, 
but the young ones put on as many airs as if they 
owned the world, and didn’t think much of it at that. 

J like schoolboys immensely—mischievous, grubby 
little schoolboys, who keep white mice in their bed¬ 
rooms, and are full of pranks and jokes ; but no young 
men for me, thank you ! Jim, our brother, is the only 
really nice one I know, and even he thinks that the 
world was made for his convenience. No one dares to 
contradict him, and it is the most maddening thing in 
the world to argue with him, for he never even takes the 
trouble to answer, but simply chuckles in condescending 
fashion, and chucks you under the chin. We know 
another very nice man, too—Ned Talbot—but for a 
clever man who has taken degrees and scholarships and 
appointments above everybody else, you wouldn’t believe 
how stupid and blundering he is. As blind as a bat. 
He—but never mind ! 1 didn’t mean to speak about 

him, only to say that if your nephew is coming dow r n at 
all, do have him in June instead of next month ! Jim 
is coming home then, and Ned will be here, and we 
have all sorts of plans in the air. It would be nicer for 
him when there would be some men to take him about, 
and he would have a really good time. Don’t you think 
he could come in June ? ” 

“ He could probably arrange to stay on a little longer. 
He will be with me for some considerable time, as 
there is a great deal of business which we must do 
together. I will tell him what you say when I write, 
and impress upon him that June is a period of special 
attraction ! ” 

“ And then he will be at our sale ! ” said Nan glee¬ 
fully to herself, and the same thought occurred to each 
of her sisters when this latest piece of news was 
unfolded. 

“ How lovely,” gushed Agatha. “ Now he can buy 
my shaving case ! Father said it was a useless bauble, 
but a rich young man can afford to buy baubles, and I 
feel sure he would like the look of it upon his dressing- 
table. I’ll mark it ‘ Sold,’ and say I kept it specially 
for him.” 

“ I don’t believe he will come at all. Men detest 
bazaars, but if he does we must make him buy far more 
than that,” said Elsie firmly. “If we can’t sell that 
veil case, we will pretend it is for ties, and that no 
gentleman’s wardrobe is complete without it. And 
w T e’ll raise all the prices whenever he comes near. The 
labourers are worthy of their hire ! ” 

“ I don’t suppose he’ll eat toffee, but he must hand 
round the tea, and make himself useful. We can keep 
him busy at our stall,” said Chrissie, while Lilias stared 
into space, and smiled in a soft, dreamy fashion. 

“ After all,” she said thoughtfully, “ after all, I think he 
had better help me, instead of Ned ! Ned knows quite 
a number of the people and could make himself agree¬ 
able going about and talking; but this poor fellow 
will know nobody but us. Yes! yes! he shall be my 
assistant in the punt! ” 

(To be continued .) 
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SITE, BASE, SUPPORT, AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


PART IV. 

ENGLISH CASTLES. 

English castles are, as a rule, seated upon hills, but this 
is not by any means a universal lule. Newark, Carnarvon, 
Tattershall, Oakham, and many others are complete excep¬ 
tions, and in several cases the towers and walls rise from 
the moat or some river. 

Windsor Castle is most justly praised for its fine site and 
magnificent situation, and although it has been to a certain 
extent modernised, it presents quite the aspect of an ancient 
fortress when seen from any point of view except the east; 
this side is entirely modern, and the work.of Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville for George IV. Wyatville must not, however, 
be blamed for this, as the building, had lost its ancient 
characteristics long before Wyatville’s time, and had been 
faced with brick. Far more interesting is the view from the 
north-west, showing the graceful pinnacles of St. George’s 
Chapel, the Curfew Tower, the horse-shoe cloisters," the 
“Norman Tower,” “Wykeham’s Tower,” and “Elizabeth’s 
Buildings,” with the beautiful river foreground.; Windsor 
is most remarkable for its chapel and cloisters, which 
impart quite an ecclesiastical air to the “ Lower Bailey” of 
the castle! * 

Dover, Bamborough, Corfe, Framlingham, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, and Raglan are finely placed, and most interest¬ 
ing examples of buildings of their class. 

One thing, however, is quite evident, and that is that 
castles are quite inappropriate for modern revival. All 
modern castles are thoroughly out of keeping with modern 
requirements. They are and must be shams, and as such are 
defective and unsatisfactory. Look, for instance, at Belvoir, 
Eastnor, Fonthill, Kingsgate, and Cassiobury, or at the 
modern additions to Carlisle, York, Lancaster, Chester, and 
Oxford. What failures they are, and how thoroughly uncon¬ 
vincing! The reason is not far to seek. Jn'all modern 
dwellings large windows are required. Where such build¬ 
ings are utilised as prisons, one sees at once that the object 
is to prevent the inmates from getting out , not to keep out¬ 
siders from getting in. But of all unsatisfactory buildings 
some of the modern German residential castles are the 
most absurd-looking structures. We give one from the 
neighbourhood of Potsdam which illustrates the subject 
thoroughly. Oranienburg, Callenbach, and Reinhardsbrunn 
are equally unsatisfactory. Why anyone should wish to 
make his house look like a castle nowadays very much 
puzzles us to imagine. It makes the most uncomfortable 
dwelling possible. I was staying in a castle of this type 
a few months back, and I found that the only way to 
dress my hair was to lie down on the floor, because the 


“loop-hole” which lighted our bedroom would not afford 
any light higher up than my waist. Of course, there were 
terraces everywhere about the outside, with little flower-beds 
much resembling “ fancy salads,” but the most curious 
feature was the conservatory with its glass roof and frown¬ 
ing battlements, suggesting the idea of Coeur de Lion in 
chain-armour and patent leather dancing-pumps ! 

I have spoken of terraces; now don’t let it f)e supposed 
that I denounce Pterraces” in general. In many posi¬ 
tions^ they are most appropriate, but as surrounding a 
building, which pretends to be erected for purposes of 
defence, they are decidedly out of place, and it must always 
be remembered that when a terrace is designed for a 
building placed upon a hill, it should convey "the idea of 
uniting, not of separating the two. When a building upon 



A MODERN GERMAN CASTLE NEAR POTSDAM SHOWING EVERV 
POSSIBLE DEFECT THAT A CASTLE CAN POSSESS. 


level ground has a terrace round it, it may be treated in 
such a way that the terrace forms its base, but care should 
always be taken to avoid the absurd effect of the building 
standing Tipon the top of the parapet instead of upon the 
ground of the terrace ! This was not considered when the 
modern terraces were erected round Cologne Cathedral, 
and the result is that the vast church appears to be sup¬ 
ported upon the flimsily-treated parapet, and suggests the 
idea that its poor little columns are bearing up the great 
structure, which gives it the effect of an elephant standing 
on caterpillar’s legs ! It is absolutely necessary to treat the 
base, whether it is buttressed, arched, or terraced with 
solidity and dignity. In some very elaborate buildings the 
base may be panelled with g*ood effect, as we see in some 
English “Perpendicular” buildings and French flam¬ 
boyant works ; but the panelling should be kept flat, so as 
not to destroy the effect of solidity. 


VARIETIES. 


No Navy. 

A Swiss sportsman was found shooting birds in Hayti 
without leave. He was taken before the magistrate and 
asked who he was. 

“ I am a foreigner,” he said. 

“ What nationality ? ” 

“ Swiss.” 

The magistrate at once turned to his secretary and asked 
if the Swiss had a navy. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Then put the brute into prison.” 

Sure to Happen. 

If you are too fortunate you will not know yourself; 

If you are too unfortunate nobody will know you. 


Trusting'in Providence. 

One of Mahommed’s followers said to his master one 
day, “ I shall turn the camel loose and trust to Providence.” 

“ Nay,” said the Prophet, “tie it up as well as you can, 
and then trust to Providence.” 

The Critical Eye. —A drawing of one of the angels in 
St. Mark’s at Venice was shown to a young woman who 
was a dressmaker. She looked earnestly and silently upon 
it, and at last remarked, with a sigh, “How nicely its 
skirt hangs ! ” 

Something Like a Hair-Restorer. —A man in 
Chicago claims to have invented a hair-restorer of such 
wonderful, strength that if you only dip the end of a pen¬ 
holder in it, it will grow rapidly into a shaving-brush. 































SOME GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By AN EDITRESS* 


PART I. 

here is no one, I sup¬ 
pose, apart from a 
clergyman, a doctor, or 
a lawyer, who makes 
so wide an acquaintance 
with the sad things and 
the humorous things 
that are in the back¬ 
ground of life, as an 
editor. A large number 
of the letters and communi¬ 
cations that iind their way 
to an editor’s office are 
confidential, and these, of course, are 
regarded as State Secrets, never under 
any circumstances to be divulged to another 
person. But there are other incidents that occur in the 
ordinary routine of the day’s work that are sometimes 
very unexpected and perplexing, and sometimes curiously 
interesting. And in these, girls often play a prominent 
part. 

In the course of a year, about four thousand articles and 
stories pass through my hands, and two-thirds of these 
are written by women and girls—possibly even more, 
because some will write under a masculine name, even 
though their handwriting, their style, and the subject- 
matter of the article are feminine to the last degree. But 
although it is usually easy for an editor to detect this little 
fraud, one is curiously deceived now and again. Three or 
four years ago, I remember a parcel of neatly-typed stories 
appearing on my office table. They purported to have been 
sent by a man with some such harmless name as John 
Jones. I read the first one: it was good. 1 read the 
second one : it was still better. I went through the half 
dozen ; each one was, if anything, more entertaining than its 
predecessor. They were stories of wild adventurous life 
out in the far corners of the earth—some in one hemisphere, 
some in the other—but each plot was laid, and the scenery 
described, in the most unknown places. That a man had 
written these, there could be no doubt; they were all about 
men—rough men, savages, and orientals: scarcely a 
mention of a woman was made throughout. These stories 
were so surprisingly clever that Mr. John Jones was 
communicated with, and asked if he would kindly call on 
the Editor. A few days later, his name was handed in by 
the office boy. But—instead of a wild-looking gentleman 
from Klondyke, or a cowboy from Texas, or a bushranger 
from Australia, as the stories would have led one to suppose, 
there walked in a slim pale girl, who seemed at first almost 
too nervous to speak. 

She had chosen the name, she said, because she fancied 
no one would trouble to read such stories if they knew they 
had been written by a girl. Of course we were all amazed, 
and asked how it happened that she knew all about these 
strange people and their manners and customs, and could 
describe them more accurately than many Englishwomen 
could their fellow-countrymen. It seemed incredible that 
this quiet-voiced girl in a sailor hat, blouse, and coat and 
skirt could be the one who had written about the remote 
mountain passes in Afghanistan and the quarrels of the 
warlike tribes who hide in them, or that she could know all 
about the Indian jungles, and the lonely parts of the 
Australian bush ! But she explained that she had travelled 
a great deal with her family, and in this way had seen 
sights that fall to the lot of very few girls. 

At the present moment, a serial story by this same girl is 


* The writer of this article has been editorially connected, since its 
foundation, with one of the leading magazines of the day, but for 
obvious reasons wishes to remain anonymous. 


running through one of the leading magazines in England 
and also in America, and is being read all over the world; 
on every side people are saying what a very clever man the 
writer is, for the stories have all appeared under a masculine 
pseudonym, and no one suspects that the author is a girl 
who looks frail enough to be blown away by the first wind 
she meets. 

Of course, it will be easily understood that it is impossible 
for an editor to make the individual acquaintance of 
everybody who desires to contribute to the magazine. The 
usual plan is to write and make an appointment, when a 
would-be contributor sends a suggestion or an article that 
requires to be discussed personally. There are some 
people, however, who will not wait to be invited, and I am 
sorry to have to confess that women and girls are greater 
sinners than men in this respect. These energetic ones 
arrive at the publisher’s and ask very courteously, or 
demand sternly, to see the editor, and then begins a 
battle royal. Now I myself am very anxious to help any 
girl who is struggling, and am more than ready to hear 
what she has to say; but there are times when it is a sheer 
impossibility to see anyone, when the printers—hard, cruel 
men : —demand all one’s attention, or other callers are 
waiting, three and four deep. On such occasions I am 
obliged to say No ; and then strange conversations may 
sometimes be heard through my speaking-tube, which 
communicates with the official at the door. 

“ I am very sorry, madam,” I remember hearing him 
say, in his unvaryingly polite manner, “but the Editor is 
engaged, and cannot possibly see you.” 

“ Oh, but I must see her. I can wait”—this in a tone 
of voice that suggested the lady was going to remain 
seated on the doorstep all night, if the worst came to the 
worst. 

“ I’m afraid it would be quite useless. The magazine 
is going to press to-day, and she can see no one.” 

“ I can’t help that.” She seemed surprised that such a 
trivial thing should be mentioned as an excuse. “The 
fact is, I don’t believe you’ve even said I’m here.” 

“ I assure you 1 have, madam ; and the reply came back 
that the Editor is engaged and cannot see you.” 

“ Really ! ” with withering contempt and scorn. “ Then 
perhaps you’ll kindly inform her that I have intimate 
friends at Court, and I shall make it my business to go 
straight down to Sandringham at once and explain the 
disgraceful way J’ve been treated, and ”—evidently shaking 
her head in a threatening way—“she’ll hear of this 
again ! ” But I never did. 

It is odd how some women will drag the Royal Family to 
their assistance when seeking an editorial interview. I 
recollect a lady sending up her name, saying that she 
had come on a special mission from some Royal personages 
whose names she could only divulge to me. Now, it just 
happened that I was expecting a messenger from Marl¬ 
borough House, and thought perhaps this might be the 
individual. Accordingly she was shown in to me, though 
it was one of my very busy days. She began— 

“ Now I can’t tell you what it is I’ve come about until 
you promise me that you’ll take an article on the subject.” 

I don’t know whether she saw a smile creeping out of the 
comer of my eye ; at any rate she continued hastily, to 
impress me all the more, “You see, it’s because our 
Royal Family are so mixed up in it that I dare not tell 
anything till I have your assurance that you’ll accept the 
article. It’s a matter of such extraordinary interest, that 
the moment I tell you you’ll be hungering to use the 
information, and I can’t afford to risk having my ideas 
stolen.” 

“ If that is your alternative,” I said, “ I need not detain 
you any longer, because it would be quite out of the ques¬ 
tion for me to agree to such a proposition. You must either 
place sufficient confidence in me to explain and then trust 
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to my honour not to use the information if I do not buy 
your article, or you must take it elsewhere.” 

“ But don't you understand?” She was getting quite 
excited now. “The Princess of Wales and Princess 
Christian are all so keen on it; and the Duchess of York 
would be sure to buy a copy of your magazine if my article 
was in ; she is so interested in this thing.” 

I shook my head again. Even the prospect of selling 
that extra copy should not tempt me to betray my pub¬ 
lishers. Thereupon the lady rose with much dignity, and 
looked wrathfully at me, speaking deliberately and with 
marked emphasis. 

“Then—I’ll—just—tell—you—what—you’ve—lost! ” I 
sat unmoved. “It’s a coffee-pot 1 have in here.” She 
indicated a large black hand-bag she was guarding 
jealously. “Yes, a patent. A wonderful patent! And 

I’ve sent a specimen to the Duchess of York, and to-”— 

she ran through a string of Royal ladies—“ and here it is.” 
She opened the bag gingerly for about a quarter of an inch, 
to excite my devouring curiosity, I presume. If so, I was 
doomed to disappointment, for the next instant she snapped 
it in my face, hissing out, “ But you sha’n’t see it! No, 
you sha’n’t! ” and she bounced out of the room. 

Another visitor remains on my mind who came on a still 
more unusual errand. The name brought to me was that 
of a lady who occasionally contributed to our paper. When 
the caller was admitted, however, a stranger appeared— 
a handsomely-gowned, pretty girl who looked about 
eighteen. 

“ I do hope you will forgive me,” she said with a taking 
little smile, as she came forward ; “ but I sent up Mrs. 
Blank’s name because I knew you would not know mine ; 
and she is my sister-in-law, so it’s almost the same thing.” 
I did not think it was. Still, she was such a charming 
girl, I offered her a chair, and said I was pleased to meet 
anyone related to my friend Mrs. Blank. She sat and 
talked about the weather and a hundred other topics, and 
yet I could form no sort of idea why she had called, since 
she confessed she did not write. At last, as the short 
afternoon was fast disappearing, I made a move to get a 
light, hoping she would take the hint. Then she explained, 
very timidly and hesitatingly, the object of her call. She 
had come to town to do some shopping, and had run short 
of money. Could I lend her a sovereign ? She was so 
sorry, and so embarrassed, etc., and at first could not 
think which way to turn, when suddenly she had thought of 
me. I felt incredulous instantly. I suspected anyone who 
deliberately gave another person’s name as her own ; yet I 
did not Want to judge too hastily. 

“ But if you are Mrs. Blank’s sister-in-law,” I said, 
“why don’t you go to Mr. Blank? His office is only two 
minutes’ walk from here. Surely he is the one to help 
you ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” she replied hurriedly. “I 
thought he would have left by now.” 

“ It is only a quarter to four. You are sure to find him 
in.” With a few more apologies she made signs of 
going; and then said, “Would you mind—I’m afraid I’m 
a terrible bother to you—but I do feel so faint; I suppose 
I’ve been overdoing it—but could you give me a little 
water?” I looked round and saw my own bottle was 
empty, so I stepped into the next room and soon returned 
with the needful. She took a few sips, and then said she 
was better, and, “ dreadfully vexed at having wasted your 
afternoon like this,” she went immediately. 

I turned on the light and sat for a moment cogitating 
over the affair. An office-boy came in with a message ; 
the opening of the door blew some papers from my table 
about the floor. I looked at them. Where was the quaint 
silver paper-weight that had been standing on them the 
minute before ? Gone! I examined further. My carved 
ivory Chinese paper-knife ? Gone ! A new pair of gloves 
that I had tossed down on the table when I had come in 
earlier in the afternoon ? Gone ! And the pretty girl ? 
She was gone too! I have never seen her since. Next 
time I encountered Mrs. Blank she assured me she had no 
sister-in-law ; and if that were a fair specimen she did not 
desire one. I could quite believe her. 
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But there are other girls who have left a very different 
memory behind them. It was pouring with sleet and snow 
and a bitterly cold day; a clerk brought in a lady’s name, 
and said she had come with some specimen drawings. I 
thought that anyone who turned out in such wretched 
weather, and tramped round with a portfolio of sketches 
must indeed be in need of work. A delicate-looking girl 
was shown in ; her jacket was thin, and quite wet; she 
was dressed very simply in black ; yet everything about her 
indicated a gentlewoman—I like that good old-fashioned 
term infinitely better than the much-abused word “lady.” 
She coughed a nasty cough that gave her a pain, I think : 
it gave me one, I know. 

“Why, you are soaking!” I said. “You must have 
your coat dried, or you’ll catch a cold worse than the one 
you already possess.” 

My fire was large and cosy; we soon had the garment 
toasting in front of it. I looked at her drawings ; they were 
distinctly good ; I saw she would improve with practice. I 
gave her an order for a new one that was to be rea£y by a 
certain date. Tea was on one end of my table ; I was just 
pouring out a cup when she had arrived. 

“ You must have some hot tea while your jacket is 
drying.” At first she protested, but on my insisting she 
took the cup from me. And then she surprised me by 
burying her face in her hands on the table and crying like 
a little child. Experience has taught me that however bad 
one’s troubles may be, they are considerably worse if one 
goes without food. I made her drink two cups of tea— 
which was one too many, I know “ Medicus ” will tell me, 
but under the circumstances I think it was allowable 
—and I would not let her talk until she had eaten 
something. 

She soon unburdened her heart. She was only twenty, 
and had arranged to come to London with a friend, mean¬ 
ing to earn her living as an artist. There seemed to be a 
large family, with little to live upon, down in Cornwall, and 
no father. This plucky girl had determined to do some¬ 
thing not only for herself, but also for the others, if 
possible. At the last moment her friend had changed her 
plans ; but, nothing daunted, the girl came up alone to 
some lodgings that had been recommended to her. There¬ 
upon she began a weaiy search, day after day, for employ¬ 
ment she failed to find, which was not to be wondered at 
since she did not know the right way to go to work ; I 
doubt whether I myself would have seen a perfect stranger 
that day had it not been for the terrible weather. All her 
little savings had vanished ; her pride would not let her go 
back home and announce herself a failure. “ And I felt, 
before I came in here, that I could just give up, and sit down 
on a doorstep in some side street, and let everything take its 
chance. I suppose I was feeling a bit weak.” 

“ When did you last have anything to eat ? ” I inquired. 

She flushed. 

“I had a cup of tea this morning; but I couldn’t eat 
anything, I didn’t want it.” 

Ah ! I knew what that meant. I wonder whether my 
readers have any idea what it feels like to drag tired 
footsteps, and tired spirits, up and down the long, long 
streets of London without a friend, and with scarcely a 
penny in your purse ? I hope not, for I can imagine no 
greater misery for a girl. 

By this time the coat was dry, and I helped her 
into it. 

“Now you must go back to your home in the country. 
You can’t start to-night, but you must set off to-morrow 
morning. You have this picture to paint; when it is 
finished we can see about fresh work.” 

I advanced her some money on account to pay her fare 
back, and she promised she would go next day. She 
coughed badly as she wrote out a telegram I made her 
send to her people. 

A letter came telling me she had reached home safely, 
and how proud they were to think she had obtained work, 
and was now going to be a “ real London artist.” 

A fortnight later they sent me her funeral card. She had 
died, of pneumonia, and the doctor said her illness was 
partially due to starvation. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XV. 

One glorious morning, about two weeks later, Margaret 
sat alone in the Vordei'halle , as the entrance to the house 
was always called. She was busy with some sewing for 
Frau von Kowitz. The glass-doors stood wide open, 
and the girl’s eyes often wandered from her work down 
the clean broad white causeway, flanked on either side 
by the pretty little cottages of the labourers, half-hidden 
by leafy lilac-bushes. In the stork-nest on the barn the 
stork-father stood surveying his progeny. In the dis¬ 
tance a field of golden corn stood straight and tall. 
There was scarcely a cloud in the sunny blue sky, and 
over all was a wonderful stillness. The only sound in 
the house was a vigorous running up and down of scales, 
for Anna had suddenly become filled with unusual mu¬ 
sical enthusiasm. The eyes that gazed dreamily down 
the causeway were rather sad, there was even a sus¬ 
picion of recent tears about them and the face was pale. 
A letter lay on the cane settle—a letter in a round- 
childish hand, which Margaret had received that morn¬ 
ing from Lily. Rob had gone to sea, Lily wrote. His 
ship was bound first for Naples and then Philadelphia. 


I-Ie had been in high spirits, it seemed. “ All the people 
we know asked him to tea-parties,” the little writer con¬ 
tinued, “and all the good people gave him Bibles to 
take away with him. Mrs. Sutherland gave him one, 
Mr. Carmichael another, the lady who used to be his 
Sunday-school teacher a third, and another from some¬ 
body else. Four altogether. Rob said it looked as 
though they thought he was going to convert the 
heathen. He took one away with him, but he felt 
rather bad about having promised to read it morning 
and evening. He said a fellow got called names when 
he did that sort of thing. He isn’t really a bad boy, 
you know, Maggie. He likes to read about Paul being 
shipwrecked, only he thinks they must have had a poor 
show of sailors on board that time. He told me to give 
his love to you, and to say he’d try to write from Naples. 
Mother was very sad at Rob’s going away. She is not 
very well and has gone to bed to-day; but she says it is 
nothing, only a pain in her chest. Mrs. Sutherland is 
going away to-morrow to some place in Perthshire. Her 
niece is ill, and she is going to nurse her and keep house.” 

The letter made Margaret feel very homesick. She 
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did not feel anxious as her mother did about Rob’s 
safety, but he seemed all at once to be so far away from 
her. She thought with inexpressible longing of the 
happy days at home when she and Rob had run races 
on the beach, or played at hare and hounds on the 
grassy hills along the sea-shore. Fleet Rob had always 
been the hare, while she had represented the pack; for 
Harold and Lily preferred to build castles peacefully on 
the sand. They had been so much together always, and 
now that was a thing of the past. 

A footfall on the broad stone steps startled her from 
her musing. It was Oskar Konig. He greeted her 
kindly, as he always did. Their friendship had made 
great strides since the evening in Starrow when he had 
first asked her to accompany his violin. Margaret found 
his vigorous conversation a relief after Anna’s senti¬ 
mental twaddle. r I hey were good comrades, or were on 
the right road to become such. When not “ talking 
music ” they generally quarrelled, in all good fellowship, 
about politics or ethics. It was a curious friendship. 
I he two had met together on Life’s highway and 
seemed to recognise between them the bond of 
brotherhood. 

“ Did you want to see Herr von lvowitz ? ” Margaret 
asked. “ He drove to Tessin with Frau von Kowitz 
on business this morning.” 

“ My father wanted me to ask him about that riding- 
horse he wants to sell,” Oskar answered ; “ but it does 
not matter much.” 

“ They are coming home this afternoon in time to 
go to Frau von Biilow’s to dinner.” 

“Oh, indeed, then we shall meet them there! Are 
you alone to-day, Miss Lletherton ?” 

“ No. Only Elsa and Mimi have gone to Tessin 
with their parents. The boys are in the garden doing 
gymnastics and Anna is-” 

“ Doing gymnastics on the piano,” Oskar concluded, 
with a shiver; “yes, I hear her.” 

There was a pause, during which Margaret stitched 
away quietly. Oskar had taken a seat in a basket chair 
near her. He rested his arm on the little table before 
her and began toying with her scissors. 

“ Miss Hetherton, do you like blue blood ? ” he asked 
presently. 

Margaret looked up with a quiet smile. 

“As a rule, I prefer red blood,” she said; “it is 
warmer.” 

“ Your taste is bad, Miss Hetherton. The heart’s 
best blood, when it is red, is not worth one drop from 
an aristocrat’s finger-tip.” 

Then there was silence again till Oskar went on : 
“ Our blood is very red—so red that I doubt whether 
the feeble little sluice of blue which has been turned 
into it will do much towards altering the colour. My 
father began life as a boot-black, or a newspaper-boy, I 
am not sure which—he was probably both in his time, but 

I forget the chronological sequence—my mother-” 

Oskar stopped suddenly, and when Margaret looked up 
she saw a tender light in his eyes. 

“ Herr Konig has told me almost everything about 
his boyhood,” she said timidly, “and about your mother 
and the life in America.” 

“ Has he indeed ?” asked Oskar, with a soft amused 
little laugh. “Dear old man! Then his lady-spouse 
has not quite succeeded yet in making him ashamed of 
his disreputable past. And you, Miss Hetherton,” he 
went on, with mock gravity, “ do you mean to say you 
knew all these awful things and vet associated with 
us ? ” 

“ I think your father a brave and noble man,” said 
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the girl, suddenly kindling into enthusiasm ; “ and I am 
prouder of knowing him than all the barons and counts 
in the neighbourhood ! ” 

“ Thank you. So am I. Dear old boy! What a fool 
I was not to go to America this summer as usual! ” 

Margaret glanced up at him again, but he offered 
no explanation of his words and presently took his 
leave. 

Half-an-hour later Anna appeared in the YorderhaZle , 
rosy from wrestling with a refractory sonata. She began 
talking about the dinner that evening at Frau von 
Billow’s; about Gertrud’s new cream silk, and the Frau 
Baronin’s velvet and diamonds ; regretting that she was 
not invited, and wishing next Easter were here that she 
might be confirmed and then make her debut in society. 
Margaret listened indifferently and stitched away un¬ 
interruptedly. She felt lonelier than ever since the 
little break Oskar’s visit had made. 

I he day wore on and the Herrschaften returned, leav¬ 
ing again for Binsdorf at five o’clock. Anna watched 
the carriage drive off with longing eyes. 

“Leo von Biilow will be there, Misschen,” she 
remarked. 

“What an acquisition to the party!” Margaret re¬ 
turned cuttingly. 

Never had Anna been further from Leo’s thoughts 
than on that particular evening. For the last month or 
two he had been carrying on a lively flirtation with her, 
partly because he was a born flirt ; partly because, as he 
put it to himself, he had a mind to enjoy his liberty while 
he could, knowing all . the while that the Fates, in the 
persons of Uncle Franz and the Baroness, had ordained 
that he should marry Gertrud von Biilow and none other. 

One of Uncle Franz’s many pet theories was one 
which he termed “consolidation.” It cut him to the 
heart, he used to say, to see property divided amongst 
many sons. Had he had the managing of the universe, 
he would have arranged matters so that only plebeians 
should have had several sons—these were useful and 
necepsary to the well-being of “ people of our standing,” 
but noble families should 'have had only one heir. As 
lor the little detail respecting daughters, the old Baron 
was still busy thinking it out. Fie himself had been the 
eldest of his family, but he had had two brothers. To 
one of these, Gertrud’s father, the late Baron had left 
the little estate of Binsdorf; to the other, Leo’s pro¬ 
genitor, who had entered the army, a handsome legacy 
which, however, the gay Oberstlieutenant soon converted 
into a negative quantity. When Leo was left an orphan, 
Uncle Franz took charge of him, and then propounded 
his theory of consolidation to the Frau Baronin, who 
eagerly fell in with it, pledging her word for Gertrud’s 
consent to the match proposed between her and her 
cousin. Leo was given to understand that if lie be¬ 
haved himself well and married his cousin, he should be 
the old man’s heir; if not, he should be cut off with a 
shilling, for the estate , was not entailed. Leo took in 
the situation at a glance and gracefully acquiesced. 
But he had been in no hurry to fulfil his promise. He 
had looked upon Gertrud as his property for so long 
that, although he felt certain curious pangs of pseudo¬ 
jealousy when he saw her bestowing smiles on some 
admirer, the idea had never seriously occurred to him 
until this evening that he might carry his indifference 
and carelessness too far and provoke, even the calm self- 
contained Gertrud to rebel and throw him over in spite 
of the two watchful Fates. Now he became aware that 
his flirtation with Anna had been too apparent, at least 
to his cousin’s vigilant eyes. She gave him only the 
coldest of greetings—a remark or two which he ventured 
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to make seemed to fall on deaf ears; Oscar Konig, she 
appeared to think, was the only person in the assembly 
worth talking or listening to. There was a something 
in her eyes and smile when she turned to Oskar which 
made Leo feel uneasy. Then he laughed at himself for 
being afraid of so very inferior a rival, then grew serious ; 


for, as he sagely reflected, Gertrud was a woman, and 
there was no madness too mad for a woman. 

“ This will not do,” was the conclusion he came to. 
“ I shall put an end to this comedy flrst thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

(To be con tin lied .) 


THE RHEUMATISM MICROBE. 

By “THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


Yet another new microbe ! How many new microbes 
have been announced during the last decade of the century ? 
How many have failed to establish themselves amongst the 
select yet awful ranks of the factors of disease ? 

But the latest new microbe is one of vast importance, for 
it is credited with causing rheumatism, the scourge which 
stands next to tuberculosis in the number of its victims. 

And, before we talk of the germ itself, it will be well to 
give you some idea of what rheumatism is, and to make 
evident to you for how much suffering and incapacity and 
death it is responsible. 

There is scarcely anyone to whom the words tuberculosis 
and consumption do not convey some idea not very far 
removed from their actual meaning. But with rheumatism 
it is different. This name conveys to us a form of obscure 
and infective disease different from all other human ail¬ 
ments, and yet at times so closely resembling other forms 
of infections that to diagnose it correctly is beyond the 
power of man. To most of you rheumatism is another 
name for a pain in the joints. 

Throughout this article by the term rheumatism we mean 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever. We do not use the 
term to cover the chronic diseases of the joints which occur 
in those that have passed their prime. Indeed there is 
much evidence to show that this so-called chronic rheu¬ 
matism has not the slightest connection with the acute 
affection. Whether this is so we shall soon be able to say 
for certain, now that we know the cause of rheumatism. 

Rheumatism is a disease of the young. It is common in 
the first few years of life ; it is common in childhood; it is 
common in early adult life ; it is common in the prime ; but 
when once the meridian is passed rheumatism is rare. 

And what does rheumatism do ? We said that rheu¬ 
matism is an acute disease, we said that rheumatism is a 
most fatal disease, and yet we add the apparent paradox 
that people do not die during acute rheumatism. They do 
not die during the disease, but they die from the legacies 
which the disease has left them, often weeks, months or 
years from the acute attack. 

It would be idle for us to detail to you all the complex 
phenomena of this affection. It is a disease of the most 
varied character, scarcely ever affecting two persons alike, 
and differing in its symptoms from such a comparatively 
unimportant combination as a slight sore throat and a 
feeling of illness to a condition comprising severe inflam¬ 
mation of all the joints, a temperature of io6° F., and total 
disorganisation of the heart. 

Yet the skilful physician can recognise in all the manifes¬ 
tations of rheumatism some feature common to all, and in 
the beginning of the new century the bacteriologist will 
demonstrate one common cause. The one symptom that is 
common in all cases of acute rheumatism, from the most 
trivial to the most severe, is the implication of the heart. 
It is scarcely too much to say that an attack of rheumatism, 
even one so slight that it produces nothing but a sore 
throat, affects the heart to a lesser or greater extent, and 
leaves that organ in a condition from which it seldom or 
never recovers. 

It has been known since the time of Hippocrates that 
rheumatism affects the valves of the heart, and every 
physician has learnt in his student days that the valvular 
diseases of the heart in young persons practically always 
owe their origin to an attack of acute rheumatism. But 
modern research has brought to light the far more important 


fact that the diseased valve is only part of a general 
disorganisation of the heart. 

People do not often die from rheumatism, but they die by 
hundreds from the affections of the heart which the rheu¬ 
matism has left behind. After tuberculosis of the lungs or. 
phthisis, heart-disease is the most common cause of the 
death of Europeans. 

The first questions which one asks when it is announced 
that a certain germ is the cause of a disease are, how does 
it obtain entrance into the body, and how may we destroy it 
or neutralise its effects ? At present we must not speak too 
dogmatically upon this subject, for the organism itself has 
only just been discovered and has at present only just 
been recognised in those that have had the disease. Since 
this germ has not been demonstrated outside the body, any¬ 
thing that we may believe in regard to the method in which 
it is spread is a matter of opinion only, based upon obser¬ 
vation and analogy. We cannot consider it as fact until 
we possess an accurate knowledge of the organism itself, 
its habits and its habitat. 

It is just twenty years since Koch announced his discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus, and when we were writing upon 
tuberculosis we were in the position to tell you with absolute 
certainty the ways and means by which that germ enters our 
bodies. But it is scarcely twenty-five weeks since the an¬ 
nouncement of the discovery of the organism of rheumatism, 
and in that short space there has not even been time to test the 
accuracy of the discovery. It will be many years before we 
know about rheumatism as much as we know of tuberculosis. 

In the days when there was no science in medicine 
rheumatism, like every other disease, was said to be due to 
exposure to cold. In most diseases exposure has been 
proved to have no influence whatever in their production ; 
but even the most sceptical of the modern school of medicine 
must admit that in rheumatism exposure is an element of 
importance. It so constantly occurs that a first attack of 
rheumatism can be traced to sleeping in a damp room, or 
on a damp bed, or that it follows after prolonged exposure 
to wet and cold, especially to remaining in wet clothes, 
that one is forced to admit that the influence of these 
factors is sufficiently established. Now how do they act ? 

There are three ways in which the development of rheu¬ 
matic fever from sleeping in a damp room can be explained. 
We may say that the dampness of itself has caused the 
fever ; we may say that the exposure to damp has reduced 
the vitality of the body and rendered it less capable than 
usual of resisting the invasion of the rheumatic germ ; or we 
may say that the person has developed rheumatism from 
sleeping in a damp room, because the germ of rheumatism 
lives upon damp walls and has infected the sleeper during 
the night. Which of these explanations is the correct one ? 

It is certainly not the flrst, it is probably not the second. 
That exposure to cold itself could cause a disease like 
rheumatic fever is a theory which we cannot accept for one 
moment. Not only is it opposed to all modern teaching, 
but it is scarcely conceivable that a factor which acts for so 
short a time and in such a manner could itself be the cause 
of a progressive disease. The second suggestion is one 
that finds much favour. We know that injury of any kind 
and in any form reduces the resistance of the body against 
disease, and it is possible that sleeping in a damp room 
may render a person less capable of battling with the germ 
of rheumatism. But it is in the third possibility that we 
put our faith. Above the other two it takes in the whole of 
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the cause and will straight away explain everything that is 
necessary. If it is a fact, it is a most important one; and if it 
is a fact, it will be proved, probably within the present year. 

Is rheumatism infectious from one person to another? 
On the surface it seems the easiest thing in the world to 
answer this question; yet, as a matter of fact, it is a most 
difficult problem. With such an affection as small pox, 
which is usually, if not invariably, inoculated from one 
person to another, and which, moreover, develops its 
symptoms a few days after infection, it is easy enough to 
demonstrate its infective character. But when a disease is 
sometimes, but not usually, infectious from one to another, 
or if the symptoms of the affection do not occur till some 
time has elapsed after infection, the proof of the infection 
becomes exceedingly difficult. 

Tuberculosis, for instance, is always caught by one person 
from another person or animal suffering from the disease, 
though usually indirectly. Yet it is only lately that tuber¬ 
culosis has been looked upon as an infectious disease, and 
the reason for this lies in the fact that the first symptoms of 
the disease do not occur for weeks or months after infection. 

And what of rheumatism ? Is it infected from man to 
man as a usual thing, directly or indirectly ? Or is the 
disease always started by inoculation with organisms which 
until that time had not lived the life of a parasite ? Or are 
both these means possible ? 

Rheumatism can be inoculated from man to animals 
which are susceptible. It is therefore exceedingly pro¬ 
bable that it can be inoculated from man to man. Yet the 
majority of physicians are inclined to the belief that rheuma¬ 
tism is a non-infectious disease, and we cannot bring from 
our own experience or from the experience of others any¬ 
thing to show that there is the slightest danger in placing 
a patient with rheumatic fever in a general ward. 

Is it possible to reconcile this with the statement that 
rheumatism is an infective disease ? But the difficulty of 
reconciling these two statements is not great. Many of the 
infectious diseases are infectious only at one period of their 
course. Some, such as measles and lockjaw, are infectious 
chiefly before the symptoms have developed ; whilst others, 
such as scarlet fever, are chiefly infectious when the acute 
stage of the illness has passed. 

We have reason to believe that rheumatism is infectious 
in its early stages if it starts with a sore throat or other 
implication of the surface of the body. Rheumatism is one 
of the commonest causes of sore throat, and practically 
all sorts of sore throats are infectious from one person to 
another. Is it not probable that the rheumatic sore throat 
is also infectious ? And we can readily understand how the 
germs may travel from one throat to another and yet would 
be unable to pass out from an inflamed joint or deep-seated 
organ. 

A word or two about the organism itself before we pass 
to the last and most important section of the subject, the 
ways and means which we have at our command to prevent 
the spread of this most common complaint. 

The organism which has lately been discovered to be the 
cause of rheumatism is smaller than any other germ. Un¬ 
like tuberculosis, which is rod-shaped, the rheumatic germ 
is a minute sphere, or what is termed a micrococcus or small 
berry ; it is one-fifty thousandth of an inch in diameter, and 
usually appears in pairs or very small chains. This organism 
can only be isolated with extreme difficulty, and requires 
special methods to demonstrate it under the microscope. 

We have frequently told you that the only form of water- 
filter that is of the least use is that form in which the water 
is forced through unglazed porcelain. The porcelain filters 
off all known disease-germs, with one exception—that is, 
the bacillus of influenza, which, on account of its extreme 
tenuity, is enabled to pass through a smaller aperture than 
any other germ. It will be interesting to find out whether 
the newly-discovered germ of rheumatism is or is not held 
back by the porcelain filter. 

Having found the germ of the disease, the next duty of 
the bacteriologist is to discover how it may be killed or 
rendered innocuous, and the duty of the physician is to apply 
this knowledge to the suppression or mitigation of the infec¬ 
tion which the germ produces. And it is the duty of the 
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public to make itself acquainted with the practical side of 
the question, and to help the scientist in his endeavours to 
suppress disease by doing all that lies in its power to carry 
out the principles of isolation and general management of 
the sick and of those exposed to contagion. 

The general methods with which we are at present ac¬ 
quainted to stamp out rheumatism are by no means as 
numerous or as efficacious as we could desire. In future 
years when our knowledge of this new germ is more precise, 
it will be possible to lay down methods of preventing the 
spread of the disease by more potent means. But it is use¬ 
less to dream of the future ; we must do what little we can 
with our present knowledge. 

And the point to which we wish to call your attention 
most strongly is to the prevention of the development of the 
more serious forms of rheumatic fever by attention to the 
treatment of sore-throat, which, as we have said, is so fre¬ 
quently the first chapter of a rheumatic attack. It is our 
belief that the germ finds entrance into the body by the throat, 
and the development of sore throat is an indication that the 
germs are congregated at that spot. It would therefore seem 
feasible to stop the rheumatic fever by killing the germs 
while they are still local and within the reach of germicides. 

From a long and varied experience of diseases of the 
throat we are convinced that it is absolutely impossible to 
accurately diagnose the causes of sore throats in their early 
stages; and as treatment is never efficacious except at the 
very earliest periods of the affection, it follows that it is 
necessary for the physician to treat a sore throat long before 
he knows to what disease the symptom is due. All sore 
throats are due to the action of organisms, and all organisms 
can be killed by the same application on condition that it 
reaches them. Consequently we can treat all sore throats 
in their early stages by the same measure, and that measure 
is the local application of antiseptics. In this way we 
believe that many cases of acute general infection may be 
prevented. Sore throat is the first symptom of a very large 
number of ailments, and so the question of the local treat¬ 
ment of early sore throat is one of the most important items 
of preventive medicine. 

The treatment for acute sore throat is simplicity itself. 
All that is necessary is to thoroughly clean the throat with 
some antiseptic. Any antiseptic of moderate strength will 
answer the purpose. We have obtained by far the best 
results from using a solution of chinosol in distilled water 
of the strength of one in five hundred. This application 
possesses marked germicidal powers, and is practically 
non-poisonous. Against it must be placed that its flavour 
is not particularly pleasant, and its composition is a secret. 

But of more importance than the choice of the antiseptic 
is the way in which it is applied. Gargles are perfectly 
useless. Sprays cannot properly reach all parts of the 
throat. It is only by painting or swabbing out that the 
throat can be properly cleansed and all its nooks and 
crannies freed from germs. The best way to clean the throat 
is with a camel-hair brush or pellet of wool at the end of a 
probe or brush handle. 

Anybody can paint her own throat if she possesses a small 
amount of nerve and a larger amount of patience. If you 
stand in front of a looking-glass and direct a light into your 
mouth and depress the tongue with a spoon-handle or some 
similar object, you can see clearly the greater portion of that 
part of the throat which usually becomes inflamed. When 
washing out the throat, wash it out thoroughly, taking ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour over the process, usin°* 
plenty of solution and applying it everywhere. Pay partw 
cular attention to the gutter that runs round each tonsil 
especially at its lowest part, for it is here that germs con¬ 
gregate in the greatest number. The number of times that 
the throat is painted is of much less moment than the 
thoroughness with which it is done. To paint the throat once 
only but to do it thoroughly is worth much more than to doit 
half-a-dozen times a day in a slovenly manner. We have 
found that in most forms of sore throat, two, or at the most 
three, applications will stop the affection from progressing', 
and, if our theory is right, will stop the development of 
many an attack of rheumatic fever which, if the throat had 
been neglected, would have progressed to the end. 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A CONSTANT Reader. —To fulfil his prior engagement with the girls 
under his escort was his first duty. He should have simply expressed 
regret to the cyclists—who were only en route to pay him or his family 
a visit—that he could not be at home to receive them as, of course, he 
was bound to carry out his promise to see his late guests safely home. 
It was his first obligation ; and the cyclists, if persons of any good 
breeding, not to say natural good feeling, would have recognised that 
obligation at once. 

M. E.—The simplest and most quickly-accomplished of home dressings 
for salad consists of equal parts of the best olive oil and vinegar- 
tarragon vinegar by preference. A tablespoonful of each would 
suffice for a good bowlful. Hard-boiled eggs cut in slices make.a 
good addition. But excellent thick white dressing can be purchased 
ready-made, and this would save time were this an object, as it seems 
to be in your case. 

AMY.—If you arc a pale brunette, you may wear red. Yellow is very 
becoming to such a complexion, especially by gaslight. This colour 
grows paler and softer in artificial light than by that of day. Should 
the brunette be florid, that is, have a colour, she may wear blue; but 
as a rule, a tawny or yellowish-brown complexion in conjunction 
with blue takes a greenish hue, and green is a colour to be avoided by 
all save the blondes, and those more fair than dark. All these latter 
may wear blue, light or dark. 

MORAG HENDERSON. —Your plans for the future seem extremely well 
laid, and, we think, should succeed. Be careful with whom you have 
dealings, and in hiking a house have a proper agreement, and use all 
precautions about drains, the roof, and repairs in general. Furniture 
can often be picked up cheaply, but we should advise you to get new 
beds and bedding. 

Admirer of THE “ G. O. P.” —You could dispose of your ancient 
coins in most goldsmiths’ shops, or at any curiosity shop. You do not 
state whether the coins are British. If so, we advise you to get a 
small manual of English , Scotch , and Irish Coins , published at 
170, Strand, W.C. If you wish to make a stud)'- of numismatics, you 
will have to do so in the British Museum, as the Chronicle , edited by 
Akerman, is in twenty volumes, and a new series, edited by Vaux, 
Evans, and Madden, comprises twenty-three volumes. It would be 
well for you to procure the priced catalogue of any important sale ot 
coins at Sotheby’s as a guide to their current value and the demand 
for them, as the prices of English coins are very fluctuating. 


S. L.—The brush-drawing taught at Kindergarten schools is considered 
to give freedom of touch. No preliminary outline is sketched, but 
when the correct shades of colour have been determined and produced, 
the brush is filled with it as required, and the effect produced with 
a single sweep, whether to describe the petal of a flower or any other 
object. For the thicker parts full play is given to the brush, and to 
accomplish the finer touches, the brush is turned till a point is 
produced. . , 

SlSSIE. — The term “ Maundy” appears to have a double origin. From 
an early age the Christian-Church has appointed the Thursday before 
Good Friday as a day for almsgiving ;* 'food i was collected' 3 in 
baskets—or “ Maunds ”,—for distribution, and since the beginning of 
the reign of Her Majesty an additional sum of money has been given 
to forty-eight poor men and as many women in lieu of the meat, fish, 
bread, and clothing, which were formerly dispensed, ‘with silver 
penny, twopenny, threepenny, and fourpenny pieces and shillings 
presented in leather bags (to each about £4 in value). Some 
illustrations of the “Maundy money” may be seen in Chambers’s 
Book of Days. On the obverse is the Queen’s head in youth, 
and on the reverse the number, surmounted by the crown, the 
date, and all surrounded by a wreath. The other derivation of the 
term is the Latin dies mandati , or day of Christ’s great mandate, 
Who, having washed His disciples’ feet, gave them the new com¬ 
mandment, to “love one another” (or give practical evidence of it). 
Our early Icings used to wash the feet of as many poor men as the years 
they numbered in age, and then bestowed their alms ; and when 
Queen Elizabeth was in her thirty-ninth year, she performed this 
ceremony at her palace at Greenwich. But the feet of the thirty-nine 
pauper women were first washed by the “ yoemen of the laundry” in 
warm water and sweet herbs, then by the sub-almoner, and lastly fiy the 
Queen herself, kneeling, all these three washers making the sign of 
the cross on each foot, and kissing them. James II. was the last 
monarch who performed this rite, William deputed it to his almoner, 
and George II. was substituted by the Archbishop of York as Lord 
High Almoner at the Royal Chapel, Whitehall. The Emperors of 
Austria still perform this act of humility, or Fusswaschung. ■ - 

M. KEMP and INDUSTRIOUS. —We. recommend you to get a Manual 
of Laundry , by Miss F. L. Calder and E. E. Mann (is., Longmans), 
and it would be very desirable for you to take a course of lessons at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Battersea, S.W. Apply to S. Wells, Esq. 
Otherwise obtain instruction at the Lambeth National Society, apply¬ 
ing to the Rev. J. S. Brownrigg, Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 



THE CHURCHYARD BY THE SEA. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Again I scan the familiar scene, 

As I used to do in the days of yore ; , 

Across thie meadows that intervene 

I hear the. waves; on the shelving shore. 

The golden meadows,' so long untrod, : 

Are just the'same as they used To be, 

Though years have sped since I climbed the road 
That leads to the churchyard by the sea. 

Bluebells are out ’neath the old grey wall, 

Like bits of heaven to earth fallen down, 

And ferns are thrusting their croziers tall 
Through last year’s tangle of faded brown. 

I open the gate like one in a dream, 

The trick of the latch I remember yet, 

And see in its nook the familiar gleam 
Of the cross that in bygone years I set. 


I kneel by the grave, and with tender hand 
Part the grass that has long effaced 
A name, which, with shells from the tiny strand, 
My Trembling fingers once , had traced. 

And gazing out o’er the smiling bay, 

• I Think' again' of the day lang syne, 

When its treacherous wafers stole away 

The brave heart’s life of you, sweetheart mine! 

Often'I’ve envied you, dear, since then, 

•Safe in the haven, afar from strife, 

Far from’the struggle'that toiling men 

Wage. with each other in mortal life. . 

Sweetheart,' God grant that in time to come, 
rAVhen', life's hard battle is fought and o’er, 

He in Mis'- mercy may call me home 

To share the repose of your peaceful shore. 






JOY AFTER SORROW. 

By PATRICK CROSSMICHAEL. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FTER seeing my aunt to her room, I went 
again to my window, and, sitting there, 
strove to pierce the blackness of the night, 
and to follow with my eyes the man whose 
influence had so changed my life. 

A watery moon floated above amidst 
grey clouds. For some time I could dis¬ 
tinguish nothing but mist and drifting rain, but 
ere long I caught sight of a figure passing along 
the gravelled walk. He chose the lower way, 
which brought him to the very verge of the river. 
The shadows and the trees covered him almost 
immediately, so I began to take off my few trinkets and to 
unpin my hair. 

Suddenly a rushing, seething sound, infinitely louder 
than the cry of the tempest, fell upon my ear. It terrified 
me. It was like the hissing of some gigantic snake ; there 
was something vindictive and horrible in its approaching 
fury. Rushing again to the window I looked up the valley 
towards the place whence it came. A moment afterwards a 
mighty shock struck the house, and from the buffeting beneath 
my window I divined that the tarn had burst its banks. 

One loud piteous shriek burst from my lips, then flinging 
my door open I sprang into the gallery. The servants 
were gathering in alarm, and behind them I saw my aunt 
tremblingly grasping a chair. 

“ Sir Geoffrey ! ” I cried. “ He will be lost! ” 

The servants clung to each other speechless. My aunt 
beckoned me to her side. 

“He is in God’s hand,” she whispered huskily. 
“ Nothing can be done.” 

Impelled by some strange force, I entered the drawing¬ 
room and, thrusting the window open, stepped to the balcony. 
Three feet below was a rapidly quietening sea. The waters 
had come downwards in one wild leap, and, although con¬ 
fined within the hollow park, were no longer turbulent. 

“O God,” I murmured, “grant my prayer. Let me 
save him.” 

As if by a miracle a light boat that was used on the mere 
floated in front. It had been torn loose from its moorings, 
and was half filled with water. It passed at a considerable 
distance from the balcony, but without the least hesitation I 
sprang forward and fell face downwards in the stern. 
The shock stunned me, and when I recovered, I was 
drifting far from the house, and the shouts of the servants 
sounded faint in my ears. 

The oars were inside. From my earliest childhood I had 
loved rowing, and now in this hour of need, 1 felt the 
strength of a giant in my arms. The boat scarcely seemed 
to touch the surface. On and on and on. The trees thrust 
their full-leaved heads above the water, the rain ceased, and 
the moon, white and round, established her supremacy. 

Soon I reached the place where I had seen Sir Geoffrey 
last... Passage here was difficult, for the great elms wove a 
labyrinth that was hard to thread. With my heart beating 
so violently that I could hear every sound, I peered from 
side to side. There was nothing to be seen. 

A passionate hope came that he had escaped, and I 
began to think of returning. At some distance lay a heap 
of debris , entangled amongst the ruins of the boat-house, 
which had been torn bodily from its foundations. To this I 
rowed, and resting my oar, gazed into the network of 
branches and woodwork. 


Then came a deathly sickness, for in the very midst I saw 
a white upturned face, and two convulsed hands grasping 
the framework of the roof. 

Somehow I understood that he was not dead. His eyes 
were closed—he was almost unconscious. 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” I cried, “ I am come to save you.” 

He moved slowly, then looked at me. 

“You ? ” he murmured. “Oh, why have you dared this?” 

So assured was I of his rescue that I laughed aloud, a 
little excitedly perhaps, but still very happily. 

“ I have dared it for you,” I said. 

How I extricated him I cannot tell, but although I must 
have worked like a man, I scarcely felt the exertion. For 
days afterwards, however, my limbs were stiff and painful. 
Before five minutes had passed he was in the boat. His right 
arm hung limply by his side; it was broken above the elbow. 

Now that he was safe I felt my self-possession fleeing, 
and dropping the oars I sat with my head bowed between 
my hands. His voice brought me to myself. 

“ Let me have the oar,” he said, “I can manage with 
one arm.” 

I gazed at him somewhat defiantly. Since I had saved 
him I should at least take him home. Before I could 
speak again we were moving rapidly towards the Grange. 

On the banks near the house rode men on horseback 
with lanterns. A loud halloo of gladness came from them 
as we reached the terrace. The flood had subsided here, 
leaving the gardens and lower apartments in a state of 
indescribable disorder. 

At the threshold stood my aunt ankle deep in mud. She 
stretched out her arms and pressed me close to her bosom. 

“My darling,” she said in such a voice as she must 
have used to the boy she loved, who had found his death in 
the same waters. “ My darling, if you had not come back 
1 should have died.” 

Sir Geoffrey, as soon as she had time to notice him, 
stepped forward. 

“ Let one of the carriages be got ready, godmother,” he 
said, “ and come over to Rathglen with me. It is not fit 
for you to remain here.” 

She seemed about to demur, but he prevented her. 

“ My arm is broken, and I must have you to nurse me.” 

A beautiful light came into her tired face. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, “ if I can be of any use to 
you I shall be glad.” 

So together we went, and from that hour she sacrificed 
the morbid part of her recollections. When we reached 
the higher lodge I saw her tremble as she left her estate 
for the first time since her husband’s death, but on the 
morrow she was bright and cheerful as if no great sorrow 
had ever darkened her life. 

Sir Geoffrey is wont to declare that she is the tenderest 
and cleverest nurse in the world. Of late all the pent-up 
love in her nature has gushed forth, a very fountain of 
blessing. 

On the first day that our host left his room he came to 
my side. I was sitting in his library with an old book on 
my knee. With his sound arm he lifted it and dropped it 
on the table heavily. 

“ Listen to me,” he said. 

I looked up silently, half in amazement, half in delicious 
fear. 

“I love you,” he said; then bending forward our lips 
sealed our betrothal. 

[the end.] 


BICYCLE WORRIES AND HOW TO COPE WITH THEM. 

By W. LAWRENCE LISTON, M.D. 


PART I. 

“And so we had to walk the last five miles! ” Simply 
because the girl-cyclists did not know how to remedy some 
simple fault in their companion’s bicycle, this is the woe¬ 


begone cry on arriving home late and tired. How few girls 
take the trouble to understand the construction of their 
cycles sufficiently to deal with any little trouble that may 
arise at some distance from home ! Bicycles have their 
ailments like human beings, and a little judicious treatment 
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promptly applied or a little kindly forethought exercised in 
either instance may be attended by the happiest and most 
gratifying results. The girl who rides a bicycle should try 
to learn something of the temperament and little failings of 
her steed and to know what to do when it falls ill; no rider 
can be really independent who trusts to the chance of 
having some companion who can set things right for her* 
or who has to wait until she can find some repairer’s work-* 
shop. 

The girl who has mastered the elements of cycle “first 
aid ” will know how to minister to burst or punctured tyres, 
and so save perhaps many weary miles of unnecessary 
walking, and, when her fellow-rider says, “ My bicycle is 
making such a curious noise,” she will not allow her to ride 
on ignorant of the cause, but will dismount and try to 
discover what is making the noise, and, by putting some 
little thing right in good time, will probably avert an acci¬ 
dent, or at least save the machine from injury. 

The old saying that prevention is better thin cure applies 
with the greatest force in the care and treatment of bicycles, 
fora little careful overhauling of the machine before starting 
to ride will often prevent the necessity for an annoying 
stoppage at some time or place which is least convenient. 
The first thing to which attention should be given is the 
condition of the tyres; each tyre should be tested in turn 
in order to determine whether it is sufficiently inflated, that 
is to say, the back tyre should be pumped so hard that it 
can only just be dimpled by pressing with both thumbs on 
the upper surface whilst the machine is standing on the 
ground, and the front tyre should be slightly softer, other¬ 
wise the arm will be jarred by the inequalities of the 
ground. Pneumatic tyres in proper order should not 
require pumping more than once a week, and if more 
frequent pumping be found necessary it is well to examine 
the tyre and valve to determine which is at fault, for there 
may be a leakage from a puncture or badly-made join in 
the tyre, or an easily-stopped escape from the valve. 
Indeed this last possibility should always be thought of and 
excluded in any dealings with troublesome tyres before 
proceeding to the further and greater trouble of pulling the 
tyre to pieces. 

Before we can remedy any little bicycle disorders it is 
necessary that we shall possess a properly-fitted armamen¬ 
tarium in the shape of a well-equipped tool-bag; the 
makers of the machine will supply the bag, in most instances 
containing an oil-can and spanners to fit all nuts, but it is 
advisable to have in addition a small duster, a small screw¬ 
driver, a repair outfit for the tyres, and a Dale’s tyre lever 
and Mossberg wrench, all of which can be purchased at 
any cycle-shop. We shall see the use of all of these things 
as we encounter our various bicycle difficulties. Now to 
return to our tyres. Should the tyre on pressure be found 
to be more or less empty of air, the wheel should be rotated 
until the valve comes to the top with its cap pointing 
towards the ground, the cap should be removed and the 
tyre pumped hard; a small glass test-tube or an egg-cup 
two-thirds full of water should be so held that the whole of 
the valve is completely immersed ; should the valve be 
leaking bubbles of air will soon appear in the water; the 
collar-screw should be tightened as much as possible with 
the fingers, taking great care not to use any tools in the 
manipulation of the valve at any time. Test the valve 
again in water, and should it still leak unscrew the collar- 
screw and see that the little rubber tube covers the hole in 
the stem ; if not, take it off and put on a new one, which you 
will find in the little cardboard box of your tyre outfit (I am 
assuming that Dunlop, or tyres of a similar principle, are 
being dealt with), taking great care that the rubber does 
not project beyond the end of the stem, as its doing so 
prevents the free entry of air into the tyre; pump up and 
test again. Very frequently this is all that is necessary to 
save you the trouble of a daily pumping, but should this 
manoeuvre fail to stop the leak, the fault must be sought in 
the tyre itself in the following way. 

First, take your repair outfit out of your tool-bag, then 
remove the lamp, if it be on the machine, and turn the 
machine upside down, unscrew the collar screw of the valve, 
remove the stem with the rubber tube, and unscrew and 


remove the ring which holds the whole valve to the rim ; in 
this way you empty the tyre of air and have the inner tube 
ready for removal. Taking a duster, carefully wipe the 
outer cover so as to get rid of any dust or dirt, at the same 
time examining the cover minutely in order to discover any 
signs of a nail or thorn in it; should you find one, make a 
mark on each side of it, but do not yet remove it. Next 
get your tyre-lever and insert its broad end under the edge 
of the cover just at the valve, being careful, if you are 
working on the back wheel, to choose the side farthest from 
the gear-case, as thereby more room is obtained for subse¬ 
quent proceedings and the danger of touching the rubber 
parts with oil is lessened, the last being a thing to be 
avoided at all costs as the rubber rapidly deteriorates after 
the contact. Raise the edge of the tyre as much as 
possible with the lever so that a loop is formed at the valve, 
press the rest of the edge well into the bed of the rim, never 
relaxing the pressure on the lever; a considerable arching 
of the edge of the tyre at the valve will be the result, and 
the outer cover can now be slipped over the edge of the rim 
by easing it over with the tyre-lever; the inner tube is thus 
exposed to view. 

Should you have marked the point of puncture, it will 
simplify matters very much at this stage, as that part of 
the inner tube which is wounded only need be drawn out, 
otherwise it will be necessary to push the valve tube out 
and gently withdraw the whole of the inner tube of the 
tyre, taking the very greatest care to peel the rubber tube 
gently and gradually from the canvas of the outer cover, 
should it be at all adherent to it. In many instances of 
marked punctures the point of injury becomes at once 
apparent, and the following description of the method of 
mending applies to these cases, except, of course, that part 
which deals with the discovery of the puncture. Remove 
the inner tube, taking the metal valv<? tube carefully from 
the hole in the rim ; be careful also not to let the rubber 
touch any oily part of the machine, such as the side of a 
bearing. Put the valve together again and pump the tube 
up slowly, avoiding any sudden inflation, as the tube may 
bulge and burst if over-inflated. Have some water ready 
in a bowl sufficient to cover the whole circumference of the 
inner tube, and taking the tube with one hand on each side 
of the valve hold it under water; should no bubbles rise 
from any part of the tube, gently stretch it, when any small 
puncture will be apparent; test the whole length in this 
way, and should bubbles arise, make a small circular pencil 
mark round the puncture and resume the search for any 
further injury. It is most important not to be satisfied with 
the discovery of one puncture, as you may possibly replace 
the whole tyre and then find that it goes flat immediately, 
necessitating a repetition of the whole affair. 

Having detected the whereabouts of the puncture or 
punctures, the tube should now be removed from the water 
and thoroughly dried by means of a duster free from all oil. 
One of the small india-rubber patches supplied in the outfit 
should now be prepared for the puncture by smearing a 
little of the solution (sent out in a small soft-metal tube) 
over one surface of the patch and laying it on the other side 
to dry; attention should now be turned again to the 
punctured inner tube, the punctures in which as above 
indicated have been marked by an aniline pencil. 

You will no doubt have noticed that the inner tube of your 
tyre is of a yellowish white colour on its surface. This is due 
to the presence of sulphur used in the process of vulcanising 
the rubber, and before any patch can be made to adhere to 
it, it is necessary to remove this sulphur at the spot at which 
it is to be applied. Opening the valve we let all the air out 
of the tyre after drying it so as to be able to hold the tube 
flattened out over the left forefinger, while with the right 
hand the surface of the tube is thoroughly rubbed with the 
sandpaper provided in the repair outfit until there is a black 
patch exposed quite free from sulphur at least the size of a 
halfpenny, and having the puncture for its centre. This 
black area is treated in just the same way as the patch 
which you prepared with the rubber solution being smeared 
all over with it and left to dry ; great care should be taken 
not to proceed to the next step until the patch and the 
prepared surface of the tube are almost dry, when the patch 
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is applied to the puncture in such a way that the sticky 
surfaces are in apposition ; gentle pressure is now made, 
beginning at the centre of the patch and finishing at the 
edges, so as to expel all air and get the patch firmly 
adherent throughout: a little French chalk (supplied in 
your repair outfit) dusted over the patch so as to cover also 
any rubber solution at the edge completes the treatment of 
the inner tube. 

The next manoeuvre is that of replacing the component 
parts of the tyre, and until this is done our anxieties are not 
by any means ended, for a little carelessness even now may 
+ cause all the trouble over again. The inner tube should be 
thoroughly dried, and the valve-stem, devoid of all nuts, 
passed through the hole for it in the rim, the screw ring 
which holds it in should be lightly screwed on, and the tube 
laid in the bed of the rim all the way round; next the outer 
cover is to be replaced by pressing the edge well down 4 nto 
the bed of the rim commencing opposite and finishing at 
the valve, which should be pushed up slightly as the last 
loop of outer cover is replaced. 

The valve must now be put together again as before, and 
the tube very slightly pumped up; search should now be 
made all round the edge of the outer cover in order to make 
sure that no portion of the inner tube has been pinched 


between it and the rim, and if any part should be found 
caught in this way it should be gently pressed and eased 
until it has disappeared. Now pump away as hard as you 
can, for there is no doubt that the harder the tyre is now 
pumped the firmer the patch is made to adhere. 

What a long time all this has taken to tell! Yet there 
is not one little fact that can safely be ignored and forgotten ; 
one can do it all in very much less time than it takes to tell, 
but she will be an exceptional and fortunate girl who mends 
her first puncture without a mistake : so much is this the 
case that it is not a bad plan to make one’s first attempt at 
home on some old tyre. Once having mastered the secrets 
of the pneumatic tyre, you have an inkling of the treatment 
of by far the larger proportion of bicycle ailments, for the 
modern bicycle’s tyre is its weakest and most vulnerable part, 
and most of the hindrances to riding can be traced to it. 

The inspection of the tyres having been made and com¬ 
pleted, any slack tyre having been blown up, our girls will 
start for their ride possibly in happy unconsciousness that 
there is anything else of a preventive nature to be done. 
In my next article we shall see how they fare, how they 
might have avoided mishaps, and these having happened, 
how to correct the faults and mend the wounds of their 
stricken steeds. 


STAINED POKER-WORK. 

A HINT FROM THE PARIS SALON. 


I SAW the cabinet from which I took the idea embodied in 
the sketch in the Salon of 1900, which is to Paris what our 
Academy is to London. The wood was stained in greens 
and yellows, blending one into the other, and producing a 
rich, varied, and harmonious effect. On any white wood, 
such as pine, it would not be difficult to blend two or more 
stains on the same panel, provided, of course, that they were 
colours that assimilated. It would not do to try to blend 
opposing colours, such as red and green. Yellows and 
greens, on the other hand, break into each other and yield 
charming half-tones. There are many excellent liquid 
stains sold which could be used. They should be simply 


stains, and not mixed with varnish, as the work should be 
French-polished if a nice surface is to be secured. This 
would have to be done for you, as polishing is a tricky 
operation. Those who wish to do everything for themselves 
might purchase some copal varnish and mix up such oil 
tube colours as Prussian blue, raw sienna, burnt sienna, 
and terre-verte with varnish, and apply them to the wood, 
using a separate brush for each colour. These colours 
would yield a number of tones as they blended one with 
another. Of course, this staining would have to be done 
after the poker-work was finished, or you would cause the 
varnish to burn, which would spoil the work. As regards 
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the poker-work itself the drawing shows how a chest of 
drawers might be treated, and as much of the effect depends 
upon repetition, it is of the utmost importance that the 
design should be symmetrical. One side of the design 
must therefore be drawn out the size it has to be produced, 
and then transferred to the wood. Carbon paper will do 
well for this purpose. By the use of a fiyrografih much 
better work can be produced than is possible with an 
ordinary poker, and I strongly advise those of my readers 
who think of taking up this work to go to the initial expense 
of one of the proper “pokers.” A good one costs about 
ten shillings. Poker-work when well done is a really 
charming decorative art, and can be made to yield most 
excellent results, as those who have visited the exhibitions 
of the Home Arts Association, held every year at the Albert 
Hall, must acknowledge. 

Poker-work on leather gives most excellent results, and 
on hardwood such as oak where carving might be employed, 
it can be used with great effect. Many who are deterred 
from taking lip carving might try it therefore. The weak¬ 
ness of much poker-work one sees is that a too finicking 
style of design is attempted. Some people use it as though 
they were handling a pen. A certain boldness of effect 
seems to me necessary where any large surface is to be 
decorated. The main lines of the design should be effective, 
and should be the first consideration. In the example 
given the effect is largely obtained by the supporting lines, 
and these might be burnt a little deeper than the details 
springing from them. The flowers might be left light, or 
stained with gamboge, while the leaves can be rich in colour. 

A quaint ingenious arrangement of lines should be 
thought out before any details are developed, for these 
latter do not present the difficulties that the former 
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do. Of course, 
suggestions can be 
taken from the stems 
and tendrils of 
plants; for instance, 
the nasturtium in the 
way the leaves wrap 
around the stem 
would give a de¬ 
signer many a hint. 
The tendrils, too, of 
the passion - flower, 
and the eccentric 
growth of the wild 
clematis, or travel¬ 
ler’s joy, offer valu¬ 
able suggestions. 
Don’t copy nature, 
but try to design 
patterns, working- 
out ideas suggested 
by a study of plant 
forms. Mere tran¬ 
scripts from nature 
are not so effective, 
nor are they as 
adapted for the work 
as decorative ar¬ 
rangements built up¬ 
on natural sugges¬ 
tions such as are 
shown in sketch. 
Fred Miller. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

he next morning, true to his self- 
given promise, Leo went to Bins- 
dorf. He found Gertrud in the 
drawing-room at the piano. She 
looked at him in cold surprise as 
he entered. 

“You are early,” she said, giving 
him her hand. 

“ Yes, Gertrud, I wanted to see you ; I 
could not wait* any longer,” the wooer 
stammered. 

“Indeed,” she said, and waited. 

Leo grew hot and cold. He looked 
out of the window for inspiration. 

“ Yes,” Gertrud went on, as though in 
answer to some remark he had made, “ it is a 
very fine day and we are having an excellent 
harvest. When the corn is all in, we shall 
pray for rain on account of the turnips.” 

“ Gertrud ! You are laughing at me ! ” 

But Gertrud’s face was quite serious. “Not at all,” 
she said. Then she went on in the same even way. 
“ You say you have come to see me, Leo, and you evi¬ 
dently have something on your mind which you wish to 
say. Would you mind saying it ? ” 

Leo looked very humble as he said, “ I came to tell you 
that I love you, Gertrud, and to ask you to be my wife.” 

“Thank you. There we have the matter in a nut¬ 
shell. And Anna von Kowitz ? ” 

“ Oh, Gertrud, why do you torture me ? You know I 
meant nothing, it was mere play ; she is a silly Backfisch ; 


it is only you I care 
about, or have ever 
cared about, ever 
since we were both 
quite little things, 
and besides,” he 
said, forgetting to 
be gentlemanly in 
his anxiety to clear 
himself from blame, “ Oskar Konig-- 

Gertrud held up her hand imperiously. 

“When I encourage Oskar Konig after betrothal,” 
she said disdainfully, “ it will be soon enough for 
my future husband to reprehend me; before betrothal 
.1 am my own mistress. It is not the same for you. 
Who do you think would be the greater loser should 
our marriage never come off? ” Leo shivered. 

“ Do not let us play romances, Leo,” Gertrud went 
on calmly; “ we both know quite well that Uncle Franz 
and my mother have decided we should marry, and I, 
lor my part, think the decision in all respects wise.” 

“ Does that mean 4 yes,’ Gertrud ? ” the wooer asked, 
and then as she repeated the affirmative, he went on : 
“ Don’t you think we ought to give each other a kiss or 
something of that sort?” He had a feeling that the 
Verlobung had been a rather severer and more cheerless 
ordeal than he had expected it to be, and woefully 
lacking in romance. 

Gertrud laughed, not unkindly, but just a trifle dis¬ 
dainfully. She held out her long, slim white hand. 

“ How dreadfully botugeois you are, Leo ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Do you know,” she continued, as her 
betrothed touched her fingers with his lips, 44 do you 
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know, I think the number of matrimonial quarrels one 
hears of is almost solely owing to the exaggerated 
intimacy of the parties. If each would only consider 
the other as surrounded by a certain atmosphere of 
conventional courtesies to be rigidly observed, as in 

olden times, jars would certainly be fewer-” 

“ Donnerwetter ! (Forgive me, Gertrud !) Indeed 
they would ! ” ejaculated Leo, aghast. 


“ And I do not intend to have any quarrels,” Gertrud 
concluded with a sweet smile. A few moments’ pause, 
during which she tidily arranged her music-books, and 
then she said— 

“ And now I think we had better go to mamma 
and announce that our engagement is satisfactorily 
accomplished.” 

{To be continued .) 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART VIII. 

Jan. 22, 1847.—Received an answer from the Secretary 
about the Governesses’ Institution, and mean at once to 
become a collector for the shilling subscription, and 1 hope 
to subscribe 10s. per year. May God grant a blessing on 
my labours, and make me useful to my fellow labourers. 
Perhaps I may be thankful myself to have recourse to the 
fund some one of these days. Mr. Thomas gave me a 
shilling, so did George Price. He came with Mr. and 
Mrs. Rees and Gardner to spend the evening. It seems 
so curious to have him come here in this way. We played 
chess. I am only afraid of getting too deeply interested 
again. I must be guarded in my conduct. Mrs. Price 
appears to wish to be friendly and has sent me many 
presents, most kindly. I doubt not everyone’s mouth is 
open ; but as long as I act conscientiously I care not what 
is said. 

Jan. 24.—Called to inquire for Mrs. Price. Sat some 
time with her and George. Very kind. He came home 
with her, and came in for a few minutes to see mamma. 
His mother very poorly still. He is very thoughtful, and, I 
think, like me, scarcely knows what to think of this sudden 
change. I cannot understand how it came on, or why. 
At all events, we are good friends, and I pray to continue 
so and that nothing may again break up our kind feeling. 
A letter from dearest Bessie, enclosing one from Mr. 
Fuljambe, in which he sends her £20 for her short visit at 
Asherton, together with every flattering and kind expres¬ 
sion, concerning her stay there; saying that she had 
contributed in all ways to the happiness of a happy 
Christmas party, and had laboured indefatigably for his 
niece’s improvement. She intends sending us £10, and 
we shall thus, by the blessing of God, be able to 
go on comfortably, and pay our bills. May I be more 
thankful! 

Feb. 9.—Had a second altercation with Mrs. Williams. 
She expected me to offer to stay with the children till late at 
night, and I had not done so. It ended in my offering to 
remain till after their tea, when Mrs. Lockyer is to go and 
sleep and see to the house. I never was treated in a more 
unladylike manner in my life—but let it pass. Deep snow 
on the ground. Mr. Thomas lent me his pony yesterday. 
To-day I have not been to Llwynhelig, as the children are 
doing no lessons this week previous to their mamma’s 
departure. Not that Mrs. W. seems to wish me to stay at 
Llandilo ; at least she has not told me so, and but for the 
weather I should have gone. 

Feb. 13.—Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gardner dined with us. I 
read out Gwenthlean, and never saw anyone so interested. 
Received a letter from Lizzie, granting another week’s 
holiday from her mamma, “ to make up for the extra hours 
required of me during their absence ! ” 

Feb. 14.—Valentine’s Day ! The beginning of a thaw, 


luckily for the little birds, who would have begun most 
frosty nuptials. G. Price came down in the evening, and 
brought the 3s. 6d. Sat with us some time, just as he used to 
do. I shall dub him my valentine. It seems now as if 
there never could have been any coldness between us. 
Sent seven for the Irish. 

Feb. 20.—Have begun another book, more for amuse¬ 
ment than with any view to publication, though I wish, if 
possible, to write something* that may be of service in my 
generation. This I mean to call Fashionable Fallacies , 
and would, had I the power, make a useful, moral, and 
religious book. But there are so many better writers that 
I cannot hope for success. Still, I pray for the blessing of 
God on my labours, for He can make the poorest and 
humblest and most unlearned amongst us ministers of His 
will. 1 pray to be made daily more sensible of the short¬ 
ness of life, and the necessity of “being up and stirring 
whilst it may be called to-day, lest the night should come 
upon me unawares.” 

Mar . 6.—Weeks have passed by and I have been unable 
to write. Mr. and Mrs. Williams left, as intended, last 
Tuesday week, and we parted very good friends. She was 
affected at quitting her children, and left many injunctions. 
We have gone on most comfortably, and I have quite 
enjoyed my two hours with the dear girls. From five to 
six, which they call the bright spot of the day, we have 
been reading out Miss Sewell’s last two new works, Laneton 
Parsoiiage and Margaret Per rival, which they enjoy 
thoroughly. The latter appears a most sensible, clear 
work, and one likely to do good, 1 hope. The travellers 
have arrived safely in the Isle of Wight, and are now at 
Ryde; Mrs. W not the worse for her journey. Her 
children look out anxiously for her letters. They are much 
improved lately, and were never so interesting to me as 
they now are that their minds are expanding into woman¬ 
hood. May God give me grace to help to lead them aright 
and grant them His Holy Spirit to guide them in the path 
of virtue and true religion. I thank Him for having a 
clearer view of my duties towards them, as well as for good 
temper in their daily management. How is good and evil 
mixed up in the human heart! 

Mar. 29.—Mr. and Mrs. Williams returned very success¬ 
fully. We met very pleasantly and affectionately, and 
passed a nice day together. She found the children 
looking well, and Carry particularly. She looks better, but 
says she is much the same. Brought me a beautiful moss 
agate brooch handsomely set. All seems prosperous and 
well now, how long to last deponent sayeth not. 

Mrs. Price began the old affair with mamma, from 
beginning to end, about George, Catharine Lewis and me. 
The first time the circumstances have ever been named 
amongst us since they occurred now four or five years ago. 
She said that George had declared to her on his knees 
before God that he did not consider himself engaged to 
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Catharine, when he proposed for me, though he had said 
much more to her than he ought to have done. The con¬ 
versation began by Mrs. Price telling mamma how much 
pleased Miss Williams and Miss Jones had been with me 
the other evening, and that they had both said they did 
not wonder at George’s having fallen in love with me, 
though they did wonder in the other instance. She said 
that when Bessie went to her, after our short engagement, 
and made her acquainted with the circumstances, that she 
had no idea of anything having taken place, though she 
suspected it; that at that time there was no prospect of his 
being able to marry, and that the whole was folly; that I 
had acted most properly throughout ; that he was very 
unhappy at the time, and that Dr. Prothero had taken him 
to Blim to speak to him and take him to task; that 
Dr. Prothero had made her acquainted with the whole, 
saying that he knew George had proposed for me, but that 
C. Lewis had a prior claim upon him. Then came the 
wonderful disclosure. It certainly was a marvellous chain 
of circumstances, and in reviewing them I can scarcely 
believe them to have been real. After two years of un¬ 
ceasing attentions on his part and apparent attachment, 
a fellow feeling gradually sprang up on mine. A fortnight’s 
illness, during which he did everything that could be d .ne 
for me, completed the conquest of my affections. Dear 
Bessie came down, and I had my holidays. We were 
much together, and after many vicissitudes, as in such 
cases, it all came out. It was after an evening at Mr. L. 
Lewis’. It seems as fresh as ever in my mind, even now. 
Bessie was pcorly, and mamma had gone with her to her 
room. We were left alone. He declared himself, and 
though I “ spoke no words,” he knew that he was accepted. 
So much for the sentiment of the thing. Several weeks of 
enjoyment and happiness followed, then came the diffi¬ 
culties. First, Mrs. Price was said to be on the watch, and 
was so, evidently: then he was low and out of spirits from 
time to time. Then he said, when I asked him if he had 
told his mother as I had done mine, that he considered 
himself old enough to judge for himself in such matters. I 
urged the point, and he told me he had complied, and that 
she was much annoyed, as he had nothing to look to then. 
Bessie took it up, and insisted upon going to his mother 
and speaking to her upon the subject. She did so. They 
had a long conversation, in which it was settled that there 
were no prospects on either side, and that it had better be 
given up. I saw him once more, and having given me a 
ring we parted, determined, I believe, to meet as often as 
we could. I was very unhappy, but still quite hopeful, 
thinking all would be right in the end. Bessie was to leave 
us. She could get no place in the coach, and was obliged 
to take a chaise to Llanwyrden to meet the coach. I 
accompanied her there. On my way back in the chaise I 
resolved to go and see the Lewis’, who were then staying 
for a time at Abermarlais to recover from the shock of 
poor Mrs. Lewis’ death. I did not at once see Catharine, 
but soon Miss Prothero came, and said Catharine wished 
to see me alone upstairs for a time. I must defer my 
“ recollections ” for a day or two. 

Sept. 3.—Went to see Mrs. Price, found her very ill in 
bed, gave her essence of ginger, which seemed to relieve 
her. Saw G. P., and his picking up and retaining the rose 
1 had in my hand reminded me of the broken thread of my 
trying passage of autobiography which 1 was writing a 
few days ago and will now take up. It left myself off where 
Catharine Lewis sent for me. I shall never forget that 
scene as long as I live. She was in deep mourning for her 
mother. In a large old-fashioned bedroom handsomely 
furnished on a sofa lay a writing-table. I sat down beside 
her and began to talk on indifferent subjects. She came to 
the point, however, at once for which she sent for me. 
“Is it true,” she asked abruptly, “ that George Price has 
proposed for you?” I drew myself up, and with a slight 
hesitation, said, “ That is a strange question, strangely 
put.” “But I have a reason for asking it,” she said, 
“ which, if you will be candid, you shall know : will you tell 
me frankly ? ” “I cannot see what right you can have to 
make the inquiry,” I said, feeling rather annoyed at such 
perseverance. “Because, if he has,” she said, “you are 


deceived; he is, I am convinced, engaged to another person.” 
I smiled incredulously, and said, “ This cannot be—you are 
mistaken, I am sure.” “ If you would be more open I would 
tell you all,” she said ; but I discovered nothing. At last, 
“What if he were engaged to me?” she exclaimed. I 
started. “ He is engaged to me, and I can prove it.” This 
fell like a thunderbolt upon me, and I could scarcely believe 
it. By degrees, however, she told me that she had been 
nearly two years under a secret engagement to him—bound 
by him to secrecy—that not even her departed mother had 
known it. Poor girl ! she wept bitterly as she said so. 
That he had proposed for her before, and she had refused 
him under plea of his youth. What was she to do now? 
“ Do,” said I, burning with indignation. “ Write to him, 
as I shall do, and telling him that you know all—give him 
up at once.” We talked for a long time, and she was very 
miserable. I felt such utter contempt and disgust that I 
had then no other feeling. I did what I could to calm her, 
but I believe she was devotedly attached to him. I went 
home, told mamma, wrote a few lines of indignant feeling, 
packed up his ring and some books that he had given me, 
and returned them at once to him, requesting my letter 
and one or two mere trifles back on my part. These I 
received the next morning, with the words, “ I was the 
wretch you think me, but my whole nature is changed—and 
how ? ” By degrees, and by means of Dr. Prothero, the 
whole affair was made known to Mrs. Price, and C. Lewis’ 
brothers and friends, and by degrees the whole became 
public, not through me—who would not have breathed it 
for the world—but through the others. He was universally 
shunned. Cut, of course, by all concerned. I met him at 
a party at Llwynhelig. At first I did not speak, then we 
were near one another, and I bowed—at last I asked for 
his parents, and we finally talked together. For this I 
was blamed; but I treated it and him throughout with 
indifference, thinking, poor wretch, that, bad as it all was, 
he had suffered enough. He seemed anxious to clear him¬ 
self, but did not know how. Once again I met him at 
Llwynhelig under much the same circumstances. Occa¬ 
sionally, but rarely, I fell in with him afterwards; but as we 
were never invited to meet, and we for a long time did not 
go to his house, nothing passed, till it by degrees all blew 
over. Then came John Oxenham’s affair, into which I was 
drawn at first by his own importunity, and partly by the 
hope that it might be the means of putting an end to the 
feelings produced in everyone by the other, and finally by 
what I supposed affection, but what was not really such 
love as one ought to feel, though I cherished no other, I 
can safely say, throughout our engagement, and avoided 
every interview with George Price. Once Bessie and I saw 
him at Llandefeisant Church, and he walked by my side, 
and then only did I experience the bitterness of the past. 
He was, or seemed to be, deeply pained. I insisted on 
going the way he was not going—he saw it, and Bessie, 
pitying him, went the other. I endeavoured to avoid him, 
from a sense of duty, but paid for it afterwards by feelings 
I shall not soon forget, and which I experienced more than 
once upon casually meeting him. The whole wretched 
affair seems like a painful dream to look back upon. Poor 
Catharine Lewis was ill and wretched after it. No one but 
I, who heard everything from her, knew how much so, 
though everybody knew how she suffered and had been 
injured. I had scarcely the credit of having felt at all. 
Little can one judge some people, and me amongst them, 
by appearances. “ Oh, Miss Beale never loved him very 
deeply!” was the general cry. I would give much to 
have a regular explanation of all the circumstances. There 
were some singular passages and warnings during our 
short engagement, and once I was providentially saved 
from death when riding. 

There was always something hanging over him unac¬ 
countable—in short, it was a horrid, miserable affair from 
beginning to end, but doubtless for some wise purpose. 
I am thankful that an influx of company at Llwynhelig at 
the time, my own constant engagements, and my resolved 
spirit made me get the better of it wonderfully,.much and 
long as I certainly felt it; indeed, I have never ceased to 
feel it. 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



It may be well to commence my notes on the dress of the present season by 
explaining the illustrations attached to them. To the useful tailor-made frocks 
I give precedence. The centre figure represents a three-quarter-length coat 
of ash-coloured faced-cloth, having new triple revers, and high collar with 
French enamel clasps. The figure standing rather above the first-named (on 
the spectator’s right) shows a coatee of soft green box-cloth trimmed on the 
revers. The collar and cuffs are of sable, and it is decorated with military 
braid. The figure to the left of the full-length central one (touching her 
shoulder) wears a short jacket of black cloth with deep fold-over collar 
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which is of a dark-red geranium colour, and spotted. The 
figure below this last-named wears what the sailors call 
a “stole-fronted” new bolero coat of Venetian-red cloth. 
It is stitched in self colours; the collar is turned over, and 
shows a lining of black satin or watered silk, with eight 
oxidised silver buttons. The last figure (on the opposite 
side) is a semi-fitting coat of purple frieze with a trimmed 
collar, cuffs, and front. The basque of the original had 
stitchings of mauve silk; the collar and cuffs were of a 
faintly-patterned silk of that colour, and the buttons were 
of steel. So much for the popular tailor-mades. The 
illustration of a single standing figure shows a winter gown 
of thick cloth trimmed with fur and velvet, the latter laid on 
in strappings and finished at each point by a fancy button. 

There is little to note in reference to our gowns either for 
day or evening wear, since our winter clothing came in, as 
already described, nor of our head-gear, excepting that tall 
silk hats have much superseded the very undressed-looking 
“ bowler ” for riding wear. The length of the habit remains 
unchanged, but the coat is long, and nearly covers the 
saddle, and has a velvet collar; and the material of both 
coat and skirt generally is a dark grey or brown whipcord. 

For skating and other sports, a short Norfolk or reefer 
coat of hard serge with velvet collar seems most in favour. 
Also, I observe, for a sports costume, striped or black and 
white checked flannels are worn, the white collars being 
hemstitched and turned over a soft folded stock (for the 
throat is still much swathed), a small bow of black Oriental 
or glac6 silk being tied under the chin. 

The change which has appeared in the style of hair¬ 
dressing is a circumstance which ought to be noticed, the 
Pompadour having been exaggerated in an absurd as well 
as unbecoming manner, and vulgarised by its adoption by 
multitudes of ill-dressed persons, unacquainted with its 
original characteristics, and the dress that would be in 
keeping with it. Naturally, if this latter consideration be 
not adhered to, a patchwork and bizarre appearance must 
be the result. We are all tired of extreme fuzziness, and a 
gooseberry-bush or bird’s-nest appearance. The top of the 
head is less weighted and increased in size than it was, and 
some portion of the central parting in front is visible, which 
has a pretty and more natural effect. • So many who wear 
a mass of tangled hair under a net, on that part of the head, 
have the concealment of semi-baldness in view. Back from 
this little parting, the hair is slightly waved. Then, with 
reference to the back of the head, the hair is dressed over a 
cushion, and at the top of this roll, a coil of hair is twisted 
—made behind, not the top. Breadth, rather than height, 
is now the hair-dresser’s object, and the top of the head is 
left completely flat. The hair is slightly and smoothly 
waved, so as to look shiny, as in nature, not rough as before 
affected ; thus its colouring and natural beauty will be seen, 
and it will be cleaner, and no longer a dust-trap which could 
not be brushed out so as to look glossy and attractive. 

As the toques and hats of this winter have increased in 
width in front, this broadening of the style of hair-dressing 
will suit them, especially as so many are now of the Spanish 
toreador shape. Well-dressed people no longer attire their 
heads in the jam-pot crowned hats. These ugly things 
offended the. eye of any persons of artistic taste. In their 
place we have the low, flat, and wide crowns that fit the 
head far better, and the brims correspond with them in their 
increased breadth, and are often bent and curved in and out. 
Some have flat bows and feathers laid flat likewise, and 
many have wreaths of flowers. 

Hats of felt and stitched cloth are popular, the cloth 
matching that of the dress. Trimmings of many kinds are 
to be worn—panne, velvet, and satin-antique ; and as an 
unwonted, variety, leather also is to be seen with cock’s 
feathers a la Savoyard , and painted quills. Cloth hats are 
sometimes piped with leather and velvet in sections, before 
being made up. 

Here I cannot refrain from giving a word of warning to 
the wearers of veils, a very sensible and serious notice 
having recently appeared on the subject in one of our 
contemporaries, and headed “Sight Traps.” Nothing 
could be more injurious to the eyes than the spotted and 
even still worse figured veils, now and for a long time 
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past, so generally worn. It is not only here, but in Paris 
also, that the question has lately been under serious debate. 
Beware especially of white net with black spots—all the 
more harmful if of chenille or with a pattern. If you elect 
to wear a veil to preserve your eyes from dust—especially 
when the trying east winds of March set in—let it be of 
fine unspotted gossamer. 

To sum up a good deal in as few words as possible, I 
will observe that muffs, both of fur and other materials, are 
of the inconvenient size described as the “Granny.” That, 
excepting for evening wear, mantles are almost exclusively 
worn by those advanced in life. That, while for evening 
dresses, we see the double sleeve, before mentioned, and the 
Marie Antoinette with a deep fall of lace from the elbow. 



WINTER GOWN. 

In cloth, velvet, and fur; the velvet is laid on in 
strappings finished at each point by a fancy button. 


tea-gowns and blouses have, usually, a tight waist-band, 
confining a bishop’s sleeve. Of the pocket-handkerchiefs of 
the present season a few words may be said. They are very 
pretty. Some dress ones are of gossamer-lawn, linen threads 
in stripes traversing them, or in squares, in various pale 
shades of colour. For use by day, some have white centres 
and a coloured border with a hemstitch, and others are of 
plain white, with a narrow edging of good, hand-made lace. 

Shoes appear to me to be less injuriously pointed, and I 
should be glad to see the more natural shape of the 
“ Bective,” with moderately square toes and a straight 
inside (with no big protruding joint bulging out with vulgar 
obtrusiveness) far more generally adopted. 
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By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “ About Peggy Saville,” “ More About Peggy,” etc. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ne bright May morning Mrs. Rendell 
sat by her desk ostensibly busy with 
accounts, but in reality watching the 
movements of her daughter Lilias,, 
who lounged on the window seat reading 
the letters which had just been delivered 
by the second post. Mrs. Rendell her¬ 
self had brought these letters into the 
room, and consequently knew full well 
who were her daughter’s correspondents, 
and which envelope contained the 
separate effusions. The dainty grey, with its edging of 
white, came from Lilias’s bosom friend, a certain Ella 
Duckworth, whose sayings and doings were so constantly 
quoted in the schoolroom that her very name had become 
the signal for groans of disapproval; the fat, white 
packet bore the magic name of the Bon Marche , Paris, 
and contained patterns of material for the frock in which 
Lilias intended to array herself at the garden parties of 
the coming season; and the narrow envelope, with its 
bold, even writing, was a familiar object in the Rendell 
household, whose authorship required no explanation. 

Mrs. Rendell handed this letter to her daughter with 
a smiling remembrance of the days when such letters 
used to come to herself, of her eagerness and delight, 
her insatiable appetite for more. As she added up her 
weekly bills and balanced her accounts, soft little trills 
of laughter greeted her ears from the other end of the 
room, and she smiled again in enjoyment of her child’s 
happiness, and lifted her head to regard the pretty 
picture. The sun shone on Lilias’s fair head, trans¬ 
forming it into an aureole of gold; pink and white were 
the colours of her morning dress, pink and white was 
her face, and the blossom on the hawthorn tree which 
shaded the window, seemed made on purpose to form a 
background to the charming figure. Mrs. Rendell’s 
eyes softened with motherly pride, but the next moment 
her brows contracted, and her expression grew troubled, 
for there on the seat lay Ned Talbot’s letter unopened, 
while Lilias smiled and dimpled in enjoyment of her 
friend’s effusion. It seemed strange that a girl should 
show so little eagerness to read a lover’s letter, but Mrs. 
Rendell reflected that perhaps Lilias preferred to leave the 
greater treat to the last, and comforted herself thereby. 
When Ella’s letter had been read, then, of course Ned’s 
would be even more eagerly devoured, but no ! Lilias 
regretfully folded away the sheet in its envelope, 
regarded the two unopened envelopes with languid 
indecision, and finally selected the packet from Paris as 
more worthy of attention. If she had looked up at that 
moment and caught the flash in the watching eyes, Miss 
Lilias would have been on her guard, but as it was, she 
complacently settled herself to the study of patterns, 
holding up the little squares of gauze to the light, laying 
them against her dress, and pleating them in her fingers 
with an absorption which rendered her unconscious of 
her surroundings. Five minutes passed, ten minutes, 
and still she turned from one novelty to another, unable 
to make a choice among so many temptations, and still 
her mother watched from her corner, the pencil stayed 
in her busy hands. The irritation had faded from 
Mrs. Rendell’s face, and given place to an expression 


of anxious tenderness, for Lilias’s indifference to 
Ned’s letter was but another strengthening of the 
growing conviction that the girl’s feeling for her lover 
tell short of what it should rightly be. A dozen signs, 
too subtle to be put into words but none the less 
eloquent, had attracted Mrs. Rendell’s attention within 
the last few weeks, and sent a chill to her heart. Above 
all things, it was imperative that Lilias should love her 
future husband with all the strength of which she was 
capable, for Lilias’s mother knew that no other power 
but love could develop a selfish nature, and make a 
noble woman out of a vain and thoughtless girl. Love 
has wrought this miracle before, and will again, and 
through all her grief for Maud’s disappointment, Mrs. 
Rendell had comforted herself by the reflection that 
Lilias was the one of all her children who was most in 
need of a softening influence, and to whom the love of a 
good man might be most valuable. Dear sweet Maud 
could not be selfish if she tried, but an early engagement 
might be the only means of saving Lilias from the 
injurious effect of flattering and worldly friends. So the 
mother had reasoned with herself, but her arguments 
would lose all their force if Lilias herself had no love in 
her heart for her future husband. A loveless marriage 
is a catastrophe for any girl, but for Lilias it would mean 
moral suicide ; a deliberate settling down into a selfish, 
self-seeking life ! Was it possible that she had accepted 
Ned for no higher motive than a love of excitement and 
the puny triumph of making the first marriage in the 
family ? Mrs. Rendell would not judge the girl so 
harshly without unmistakable proof, but her suspicions 
being aroused she could not . be content until she 
grasped the true position of affairs. A broken engage¬ 
ment was the last thing which she desired to have in her 
family, but better that a thousand times over than that 
two lives should be wretched for ever! 

She waited patiently until, at last, Lilias deigned to 
read her lover’s letter, watching her face with scrutinising 
eyes. It was evident that something in the closely- 
written sheet did not commend itself to the girl’s 
approval, for, as she read, the white forehead grew 
fretted with lines, and the lips took a sullen droop. The 
smiles faded away, and it was a very blank, dejected 
edition of Miss Lilias Rendell who looked up at last to 
meet her mother’s glance. 

“Well, what is it, dear? You seem troubled. No 
bad news, I hope ! ” 

“Oh, no—nothing serious, at least. Ned seems 
worried. Things don’t go smoothly in the new Works, 
and he has such high-flown ideas. It seems to me he 
makes troubles by expecting everyone else to be as 
quixotic as himself. He is not likely to find high-flown 
notions among ordinary business men ! ” 

“And since when, my dear, have you become ac¬ 
quainted with the feelings of business men ?” inquired 
Mrs. Rendell sharply; then, in a softer tone, “ My dear 
child, I implore you not to begin your engagement to 
Ned by discouraging his highest motives. Men, as a 
rule, are not overburdened with sentiment, and it is the 
duty of a wife to encourage all that is good and 
generous. You would be grieved, I am sure, to feel 
that your influence had a sordid or wwldly direction ! ” 

“ Oh, mother 1 ” protested Lilias, shocked beyond 
words at the possibility of such a charge, as we are all 
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shocked when our secret thoughts are put into words, 
and we see them before ns in all their naked hideousness. 
“ Oh, mother, as if I could do anything: so dreadful. 
Ned said I am his good angel—of course, of course, I 
want him to be good, but it is depressing, isn’t it, when 
as soon as one gets engaged lousiness begins to go 
wrong, and every letter brings news of some fresh worry 
or unpleasantness? It is enough to make one feel 
melancholy! ” 

“ Yes, dear, it is, and I’m sorry for you. It is a 
disappointment to us all to hear that Ned is so 
unhappy in his new position, for it seemed to promise 
so well six months ago. Father is anxious to have a 
talk with him on the subject, and see if he can help to 
smooth the way, so the sooner he can come the better it 
will be. Does he make any suggestion in his letter as 
to the date that will suit him best ? ” 

“ Y-es! ” said Lilias; and her face clouded once 
more. “ He wants to come on the twentieth, and it is 
so awkward, for the Duckworths want me to go to them 
for that very week. They are having a tennis party, and 
their first day on the river, and several teas and dinners. 
It would be such a delightful week ! I thought, perhaps, 
Ned might put off his visit until June. Maud would be 
home by that time, and they would both be sorry to miss 
each other if he came earlier.” 

Mrs. Rendell looked at her with a mingling of exaspera¬ 
tion and relief—relief that she should be so ignorant of 
Maud’s feelings, exasperation that it should be possible 
for one sister to be so oblivious to the sufferings of 
another. She could not but realise also that Lilias 
would infinitely prefer a week of gaiety at Richmond to 
a visit from Ned Talbot, and her distress at the thought 
made her voice sound somewhat sharp as she replied— 

“ There is someone else to be considered besides 
yourself, my dear. You forget that your father and I 
would prefer to see Ned at once, and would not approve 
of postponing his visit. It is you, and not Maud, whom 
he comes to see, and you would surely not choose to 
spend the time in frivolity which might be given to 
helping and comforting the man you have promised to 
marry.” 

“No—no, of course not, mother!” cried Lilias, 
shocked once more at the suggestion of her own 
selfishness. “ I’ll write at once, and say that the twentieth 
will suit us all.” She gathered her letters together as 
she spoke and rose to leave the room, holding her head 
well in the air, and keeping up an appearance of 
composure so long as she was in her mother’s sight, but 
once outside the door the tears of disappointment 
rushed to her eyes, and she brought down her foot on 
the floor with a stamp of irritation. She felt jarred and 
disappointed, and thoroughly ill-used into the bargain. 
Only two months engaged, and already involved in 
trouble and anxiety, and expected to give up her own 
pleasure in order to condole with a dejected lover ! She 
had imagined that it would be Ned’s place to console 
her, and if his fears should prove well founded, surely it 
would be she who needed consolation in the prospect of 
a long uncertain engagement. Libas had known one or 
two girls who had waited year after year while their 
fiances struggled against adverse circumstances, and she 
was by no means anxious to follow their example. 
They lost their beauty, and grew thin and pale; people 
spoke of them with expressions of commiseration ; the 
subject of marriage was studiously avoided in their 
presence. Lilias grew hot at the thought that anyone 
might regard her in such a fashion. When she had 
become engaged to Ned Talbot, the future had appeared 
coitlcurde ivse i and she had sunned herself in the prospect 
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of increased importance at home, and the honour which 
would be paid to the beautiful young bride by her 
husband’s friends and relatives. How miserable, how 
humiliating, if all these dreams came to naught, and she 
found herself bound to an unsuccessful man, with all her 
ambitions nipped in the bud ! 

Lilias’s thoughts roamed back over the past, and a 
dull resentment against her fiance grew in her mind, for 
did it not seem that he had always been unlucky, that 
the brief space of prosperity that had preceded her 
engagement had been the exception, not the rule, in his 
experiences? Old Mr. Talbot had died while Ned was 
still at college, and the necessity of looking after the 
business for the benefit of the family had compelled the 
young fellow to sacrifice his own hopes of a profession, 
and settle down to a commercial life. Mr. Talbot had 
had “ Works ” of some kind ; Lilias had the haziest idea 
of their purport. Ned manufactured “ engines and 
things,” she told her friends vaguely, and spent his days 
amidst clanking machinery, in an atmosphere impreg¬ 
nated with steam and oil. A dozen years before “the 
Works” had been a profitable concern, but it had 
steadily declined in value, as more powerful firms 
monopolised the trade. Ned had struggled hard 
against the tide, but his term of management had been 
far from prosperous, and when, a year ago, his most 
formidable rival had come forward with an offer to take 
over the smaller firm, and instal him in the position of 
manager over the united businesses, he had been 
thankful to-accept, and to believe that his anxieties were 
at an end. Six months—scarcely six months—and 
already he was beginning to feel uneasy, to suspect 
trouble ahead ! Lilias tightened her lips, and her eyes 
gave out an impatient flash. It requires a noble nature 
to preserve unswerving confidence in a man through a 
period of reverse, and Lilias was not capable of the 
effort. It seemed to her that such a want of success 
must surely be Ned’s own fault, and something start¬ 
lingly like dislike sprang up in her heart as she realised 
how closely she herself would be involved in his failure. 
Her mother had declared that it was her duty to 
encourage Ned in his quixotic scruples, but surely, 
surely, it was also Ned’s duty to consider her interests, 
and to be ready to sacrifice his scruples if they 
threatened injury to the future which she had agreed 
to share ! 

Lilias was as angry as it was in her nature to be, but 
her love of approval made her unwilling to exhibit 
herself in so unamiable a mood, and she rushed upstairs 
to the porch room to recover her composure before 
joining her sisters in the garden. The worst of 
belonging to a large family, however, is that it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure privacy, and, as fate 
would have it, who should be seated in the porch 
room but Nan herself, the very last member of the 
household whom Lilias would have wished to meet 
in the circumstances. Her flushed face and tearful eyes 
could not escape attention, but while Maud would have 
been tactfully silent, Elsie sympathetic, Agatha gushing, 
and Christabei apparently unconscious, Nan must needs 
stare with all her eyes, whistle like a schoolboy, and 
exclaim inelegantly— 

“ Halloa ! What’s up ? What in the world are you 
in a rage about now ? ” 

“ Now,” indeed! As if she were in the habit of 
flying into rages every ten minutes of the day ! As if it 
were not universally acknowledged that she had the 
sweetest temper in the family. Lilias felt more irritated 
than ever, and would have enjoyed nothing so much as 
taking the big blundering creature by the shoulders and 
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giving her a good shaking. She controlled herself, how¬ 
ever, "and answered with a gallant attempt at pathos. 

“ Rage is hardly the word, Nan. I am very, very miser¬ 
able. You don’t understand, and I am not at liberty to 
explain the reason. I am in trouble—horrible trouble ! ” 
“ Humph ! ” quoth Nan sceptically. “ Doesn’t seem 
to have a chastening effect upon you. It affects us all 
differently, I suppose. I should have said you were in 
a savage rage if you’d asked me ! ” 

“ But I didn’t ask you, you see, and it is very wrong 
of you to judge. If I could tell you the truth, you would 
realise your mistake, but I must keep my own counsel.” 


“ Of course, of course ! Don’t tell me, I beseech you ; 
I can’t keep a secret if I’m paid for it,” said Nan 
calmly and with an absence of curiosity altogether 
maddening to the listener. There was nothing Lilias 
wanted more than to be coaxed to tell her trouble and 
pose as a suffering martyr, for her sister’s benefit. She 
flounced out of the room in high dudgeon, and Nan 
stopped her work and looked after her with thoughtful 
eyes. 

“ This is the beginning,” she said tragically to 
herself—“ the beginning of the end ! ” 

(To be continued .) 



THE FAMILY LIFE. 


PART II. 

THE FAMILY IN FICTION. 

There is hardly a great prose-fiction in the English 
language that does not present aspects of family life, in 
many cases those with which the writer was of necessity 
intimately acquainted. Thus, in reading The Pilgrim's 
Progress the conviction is forced upon one that in the 
leading characters of it, in Christian, in his wife Christiana 
and their children, in Madam Bubble, Mr. Honest, Mr. 
Feeble-mind, and the others, Bunyan describes members 
of his own family and the families with which he came in 
contact, whether in Bedfordshire or London. Especially 
are we given in Christian, his wife and children, a most 
convincing picture of a godly family of the. people in 
England of the seventeenth century. It is, in fact, as 
being so convincing under the non-allegorical aspect that 
Christian holds the interest of those who read his story 
unrecking that in it they read the most famous allegory in 
the world. 

The eighteenth century, which produced more notable 
prose-fictions in the English language than were produced 
by any century before it, concerned itself very largely with 
the family. Thus the book called The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy is in reality a series of life-size 
pictures of the members of Tristram Shandy’s family, his 
uncle—the immortal “Uncle Toby his father, his 
mother. Richardson, Smollett and Fielding, all of them 
drew aspects of family life—some of them, alas ! very 
undelighting—of the time in which they lived, a time in 
which the word “ delicacy ” w r as more in vogue than was 
the thing which it denoted. Of these three writers the one 
whose errors of taste—to use no harsher term—^are the 
most numerous and the most grievous had, in his happiest 
hours, the keenest and the kindliest eye—a happy combina¬ 
tion, and one to this day not uncommon in Scotchmen—for 
what is most diverting in family life, hence his justly 
famous description of “the family tour’’ in Humphrey 
Clinker. 

The work which was to take rank not only as the best 
prose-fiction in the English language of the eighteenth 
century, but w r hich is regarded as the finest novel as yet 
produced in any language— The Vicar of Wakefield —is, 


as Goldsmith repeatedly states, the story of “ the family of 
Wakefield.” Indeed, the word “family” occurs more 
often in this novel than it does perhaps in any novel ever 
written. To run one’s eye over the brief preface to it is to 
be arrested by this sentence, “ The hero of this piece unites 
in himself the three greatest characters upon earth—he is a 
priest, a husbandman, and the father of a family.” To 
open the book at Chapter I. is to note the heading, “ The 
description of the Family of Wakefield, in which a kindred 
likeness prevails as well of minds as of persons.” Chapter 
II. promises an account of “ Family Misfortunes,” and in 
the subsequent chapter-headings “the Family” is kept 
well in view. 

Some words must be said here on the foremost woman- 
novelist of the eighteenth century in England. Madame 
D’Arblay—perhaps better known as Fanny Burney—may be 
described as a purer and a wittier Richardson, the meeting- 
point for ill between her and the author of Pamela , Clarissa 
Harlowe , and Sir Charles Gra?idison being that both are 
alike prolix, owing to an inordinate love of detail. While 
the title-character of “ Evelina ” is an orphan, the book is 
not wanting in descriptions of family life in England of 
that time, and it is under this aspect of her work that there 
must be allowed to Madame D’Arblay the credit of having 
paved the way for Miss Austen, who pays a handsome 
tribute to her forerunner in Northaiiger Abbey. 

Pride and Prejudice , however, and not Northanger 
Abbey is the novel in which Miss Austen is seen at her 
best and most characteristic. Girl-readers who do not 
know it should be told that that novel—read thrice by Sir 
Walter Scott with a deepening admiration and delight—is 
the story of five girls, children of one family, and that the 
celebrated family-scene which forms the opening chapter of 
the novel, is one in which the reader makes acquaintance 
with all five girls and their parents. 

Charlotte Bront£ deals less in family scenes than does 
Jane Austen, and is more concerned than she to present 
the startling and thrilling. Her friend and biographer, 
Mrs. Gaskeil, has in the book which is generally considered 
her masterpiece— Mary Barton —drawn an admirable 
picture of family life among the workers in Lancashire of 
half a century ago. “ The heroine,” says a reader of this 
work, “ is the daughter of a factory operative, and the 
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family group, with their relatives and friends, are drawn 
with a distinctness and force that leave no doubt of its 
truth.” 

Not to touch here on the large number of living women* 
novelists who depict phases of English life, I will close 
these few jottings on the treatment meted out to the family • 
by the foremost women-writers of English fiction in this 
century with a few words on the subject of George Eliot. 
Her novels contain very striking pictures of English family 
life as it was in a time to which folks begin to refer using 
the phrase “good old days,” though that time is removed 
from ours by but a few decades, which have happily not 
lapsed without bettering it under many of those aspects of 
it which least merit being termed good, and George 
Eliot’s lack of reticence in describing which has caused 
those who welcome only what is lovely and pleasant to be 
sharply repelled. 

The humorous aspects of English family life have 
undoubtedly been best presented by Dickens and Thackeray 
among modern writers of fiction. Dickens’s manner of 
drawing a family group is seen at its most characteristic— 
whether for good or ill—in his picture of the Tuggs’s at 
Ramsgate. It is reproduced here. 

“ Once upon a time there dwelt, in a narrow street on the 
Surrey side of the water within three minutes’ walk of the 
old London Bridge, Mr. Joseph Tuggs—a little dark-faced 
man, with shiny air, twinkling eyes, short legs, and a body 
of very considerable thickness, measuring from the centre 
button of his waistcoat in front, to the ornamental buttons 
of his coat behind. The figure of the amiable Mrs. Tuggs, 
if not perfectly symmetrical, was decidedly comfortable ; 
and the form of her only daughter, the accomplished Miss 
Charlotte Tuggs, was fast ripening into that state of luxu¬ 
riant plumpness which had enchanted the eyes and capti- • 
vated the heart of Mr. Joseph Tuggs in his earlier days. 
Mr. Simon Tuggs, his only son, and Miss Charlotte Tuggs’s 
only brother, was as differently formed in body as he was 
differently constituted in mind, from the remainder of his 
family. There was that elongation in his thoughtful face, 
and that tendency to weakness- in his interesting legs, 
which tells so forcibly of a great mind and romantic dispo¬ 
sition. The slightest traits of character in such a being 
possess no mean interest to speculative minds. He usually 
appeared in public in capacious shoes with black cotton 
stockings ; and was observed to be particularly attached to 
a black glazed stock, without tie or ornament of .any 
description.” 

Thackeray, viewed in connection with the subject of this 
paper, is primarily the author of The Newcomes: Memoirs 
of a Most Respectable Fai 7 iily . There are persons who 
imagine that Colonel Newcome stands alone in English 
fiction, but to hold that belief is to be unacquainted with 
Fielding’s Mr. Allworthy and Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley, both of whom, it has been rightly said, are antici¬ 
pations of Thackeray’s Colonel. In fact, the conception of 
an Englishman who is compounded in equal parts of man¬ 
liness and gentleness is very old in English literature, and 
the credit which belongs to Thackeray is, not to have been 
the first to portray such an Englishman, "but to have been 
the first to place such an Englishman at the head of “ a 
most respectable family.” 

In like manner Bulwer Lytton, as author of The Cax tons y 
a Family Picture , a book which appeared six years before 
The Newcomcs, is to be praised for proceeding on lines set 
forth as follows by a literary historian who apportions 
rightly information and praise. Having told his readers 
that The Caxtons appeared first in monthly parts in 
Blackwood's Magazine , he adds, “ The characters were 
modelled upon the creations of Sterne—the head of the 
family being a simple, learned, absent recluse, who specu¬ 
lates like Mr. Shandy; while his brother, the half-pay 
captain, his son Pisistratus—the historian of the family— 
his gentle, affectionate wife, and the eccentric family 
doctor are all more or less copies from the elder novelist, 
retaining much of his genial spirit, whim and satire, but 
with none of its grossness.” 

Writers of fiction dealing with English family life in a 
manner which added appreciably to what is connoted in the 


poet’s phrase “ the happy homes of England,” ten—twenty 
—years ago, are the late Anthony Trollope and James 
Payn, and their contemporary and survivor, Sir Walter 
Besant. Trollope, bland and blythe, supplied admirable 
descriptions of English home-life, especially under the 
shadow of cathedrals. James Payn’s humour, with its 
slightly subacid flavour—not seen at its best, but also not 
seen at its worst in his novels, The County Family and 
The Family Scapegrace —was highly relished by those who 
saw in his lively descriptions of family phenomena the traits 
of families other than their own hit off to the life. The 
genial author of My Little Girl , and unnumbered other 
books in which similarly the domestic note is struck in title 
and contents, had twenty years ago, as he has still, the 
access to every happy home in England. 

Local patriotism gives a special colouring to much fiction 
dealing with aspects of family life. Here mention is first 
due to the author of those three masterpieces of pre- 
Waverley fiction, Castle Rackrent , The Absentee and 
Ormond . The descriptions of Irish family life in those 
works directly inspired—by their own generous admission— 
Sir Walter Scott and Ivan Turgeniew, Scott determining to 
describe Scottish home-life and Turgeniew to describe 
Russian home-life with, as far as might be, a like verisimi¬ 
litude. That in the end both the Scotchman and the 
Russian bettered the work of the Irishwoman is but one 
instance among many that to follow a lead is often to out¬ 
strip the leader. None the less does fairness demand 
that the leader be had in remembrance and be held in 
honour. 

Not to go here into the phenomenon presented by the 
so-called “ Kailyairdie ” movement in Scotland, and a 
movement less noticed but not less noteworthy, going on 
simultaneously in Ireland, where a Jane Barlow took the 
initiative taken in Scotland by a James Barrie, there shall 
be named here a writer whose tales of Scottish family life 
have delighted thousands—Mrs. Oliphant. It may be added 
that Anthony Trollope at the outset of his career produced 
some admirable tales dealing with aspects of Irish family 
life, which met so cool a reception that no writer since 
seems to have had the courage to make Irish family life 
the subject of similar treatment, such pictures of Irish 
life as have since been produced having been painted in 
tones much too low r when not in tones much too high to 
afford pleasure to persons—there are to-day many such— 
who would much relish Irish pictures in the tone of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Scottish pictures. 

Among stories dealing with family life as led by the 
stranger within our gates, a foremost interest belongs to 
the stories of Ghetto life by Israel Zangwill, which within 
the last decade have opened the eyes of thousands to 
aspects of Jewish life of which but few had any knowledge 
before. It has been laid to the charge of the great Jewish 
novelist that he has not presented the home-life of his 
people in colours uniformly attractive, and it has not been 
sufficiently put to his credit that as little has he presented 
them in colours uniformly unattractive. The truth would 
seem to be that he has aimed at reproducing faithfully 
what he saw with eyes which sometimes twinkled and 
sometimes filled with tears, with the result that his stories, 
told, as they are, with a delighting wit and tenderness, 
are entirely convincing. 

In books for boys, as in books for girls, the family has not 
been overlooked. What boy does not know a family 
composed of husband and wife and their four sons—Fritz, 
Ernest, Jack and Franz—being The Szviss Family 
Robinson ? For a period close upon a century this 
family has been known to generations of boys. 

It is said that that veteran writer of books for girls— 
Miss Charlotte Yonge—has written some three novels a 
year for well-nigh fifty years, and certainly forty-seven 
years have passed since her enthronement in the heart of 
maiden England, following upon the publication of The 
Heir of Redclyppe , first issued from the press in 1853. There 
are girls who have never given their allegiance to Miss 
Yonge, and yet others who, having given it, have with¬ 
drawn it, but these are units among thousands, and— 
doubtless primarily by reason of her faculty of dealing 
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with the traits of family life most interesting to the largest 
number of girls—Miss Yonge has still a vast following. 

Some of us who were once upon a time girls can 
remember the first book, not avowedly a book for girls, 
but what we termed a “ grown-up novel ” read by us. In 
the case of the present writer it was—as in the case of not 
few' others it has been— John Halifax , by Mrs. Craik 
(Miss Muloch). That writer, among whose earliest and 
best productions were The Ogilvies, The Head of the 
Family and John Halifax , in those three novels, as in 
most of the novels that followed them, dealt with phases 
of home-life. The most admired of her books was (and is) 
John Halifax , which a Scottish writer terms “ a noble 
story of English domestic life.” No one who has read 
the story wall forget the description in it of the death of 
Muriel, the blind child. John Halifax has been reading to 
his children, assembled to their full number for the last 
time— 

“ For an hour nearly, we all sat thus, with the wind coming 
up the valley, howling in the beech-woDd, and shaking the 
casement as it passed outside. Within the only sound was 
the father’s voice. This ceased at last; he shut the Bible 
and put it aside. The group—that last perfect household 
picture—was broken up. It melted away into things of the 
past, and became only a picture for evermore.” 

Among those who are not blind to the faults of Mrs. 
Craik, one notes in her “a too prolonged feminine 
softness and occasional sentimentalism.” It cannot be 
said that John Halifax is wholly free of these faults, but 
they who have faculties other than the critical will not 


withhold their admiration from a story which contains 
a strikingly beautiful picture of English family life. 

Among fictitious family chronicles a high esteem was 
accorded some forty years ago to The Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family , by Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 
The girl-writer—Else by name—who figures most pro¬ 
minently among the Schonberg-Cotta chroniclers says at the 
outset— 

“Friedrich wishes me to write a chronicle of my life. 
Friedrich is my eldest brother. I am sixteen, and he is 
seventeen, and I have always been in the habit of doing 
what he wishes ; and therefore, though it seems to me a 
very strange idea, I do so now. It is easy for Friedrich to 
write a chronicle, because he has thoughts. But I have so 
few thoughts—I can only w r rite what 1 see and hear about 
people and things.” 

That is supposed to have been written in 1503, and the 
closing words of the book bear date 1547. Else and Fritz 
—as Friedrich is more often called—lived in times of 
people such as Luther and Melanchthon, and “things” 
such as the Reformation. Small wonder that the chronicles 
compiled mainly by them are good and profitable reading. 

While girls and boys have, in equal numbers probably, 
enjoyed the pictures of American family life, under circum¬ 
stances happily no longer prevailing, contained in Uncle 
Tom s Cabin , girls for thirty years past have revelled in 
Little Women , which perhaps contains the most pleasing 
picture of American family life that has yet reached this 
country in the form of a story for girls. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: LATE OCTOBER. 
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SOLUTION. 

Late October. 

The garden is so desolate! What a boon 
That into woodland wild I may proceed 
And tread the heather that has gone to seed. 

How silent is the vale ! But ah ! too soon 

A screech from pheasant or a partridge swoon 
Betrays a terror of the sportsman’s deed— 

Though all around how grand to those who heed 

The golden bracken ’neath the silver moon ! 

The green and healthy fir-trees—do they care 
That all the whortle is ablaze with reel, 

That beech and oak are fevered to be gone ? 

O ! let me hasten back to hearth, though bare, 

To ponder what’s to come ere life be sped— 
Naught will come here—but all shall come anon ! 


Prize Winners. 
Twelve Shillings Each . 


Eliza Acworth, Bradford. 
Lily Belling, Bewdley. 

Rev. J. Chambers, Man¬ 
chester. 

M. Cerise Deane, Tipperaiy. 
Edith E. Grundy, Leicester. 


Mrs. Donald MacAlister, 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Nicholls, Bridgnorth. 
Nellie T. Skitter, Dals f on. 
Ethel Tomlinson, Burton-on- 
Trent. 


Very Highly Commended. 

Maud Abbott, M. S. Arnold, Edith Ashworth, M. A. C. 
Crabb, Elbe Hanlon, Arthur J. Harris, E. Marian Jupe, 
Margaret MacAlister, Ethel C. McMaster, Nellie Meikle, 
F. M. Newman, Ellen M. Price, F. A. Prideaux, Herbert 
E. Scott, Ellen C. Tarrant, M. Tolson, Margaret E. Tyrwhitt 


Drake, Violet Tyrwhitt Drake, Anna Walker, Minnie 
Wilkins, Elizabeth Yarwood, Edith Mary Younge. 

Highly Commended. 

Herbert J. W. Adamson, Mrs. J. P. Ansell, W. G. Berry, 
M. J. Champneys, E. G. Crossman, Ethel M. Dickson’ 
Ethel E. Dives, J. FI. Heeley, L. Heeley, Carlina Leggett, 
Robert Nixon, Violet Shoberl, Ellen A. Smith, Isabel Snell, 
Norah M. Sullivan, G. S. Wilkins, Sophie Yeo. 

Honourable Mention. 

Dora Mary Barling, Maud F. Bazeley, Gertrude Davies, 
Winifred Eddington, Iris Hewlett, J. Hunt, Alice E. Journet, 
Louise M. Kirsopp, Frances Massey, Mrs. Pearce/Eleanor 
Whitcher. 


Examiners’ Report. 

This proved to be one of the most difficult puzzles of the 
series, and many competitors came hopelessly to grief. 
The greatest stumbling-block was the ninth line, in which 
there should have been a dot before the hay-cart. This 
dot was in the original drawing, but disappeared in the 
printing, possibly being regarded as a blemish by an alert 
printer. 

A common rendering of the line was— 

“The green and healthy fir-trees little care,” 

and, taking the hay-cart as a little cart , it was quite 
justified. 

Not one competitor gave the Author’s version of the 
second line, but all the alternatives, as “ woodland slopes,” 
“dales,” “vale,” were accepted as correct, the picture 
being open to many interpretations. 

Of the rest of the puzzle, the solution is a sufficient 
explanation. 


A REMINDER TO OUR READERS. 

Our girls are reminded that the last day for receiving the papers for the competition entitled, “If I Had a 
Thousand Pounds to Spare, What Would I Do With It?” is St. Valentine’s day, February 14, 1001. As we have 
given plenty of time for girls living abroad to contribute, we hope no one will write to complain’of want of time. 


















< inje GitpLs qwn Guild °f Sympathy 


Western Fever Hospital, 
Seagrave Road, 

Fulham, S.W. 

Dec. 12, 1900. 

Dear Sir, —Allow me, on behalf of my little patients, to 
thank you most heartily for the beautiful Christmas 
presents, just to hand. My children are overjoyed, and if 
your young readers who have made the articles could only 
hear the screams of delight with which the ward is ringing 
they would feel themselves well repaid for the pains they 
have taken. 

One little fellow of two years of age has caught sight of 
an elephant, and I hear him calling out “ Cot oot! Lubly, 
lubly, Wardie want dat! ” Bless him, he shall have it, 
but not till Christmas morning. 

This being a fever hospital, we have very few visitors, 
and, as a consequence, do not receive a superabundance of 
playthings. I can promise your readers, therefore, that 
every care shall be taken of these, and especially as one 
can see that many tedious hours have been spent in the 
making of them. 

It will please your young friends to know that a number of 
fever-stricken bairns (twenty-seven are in this one ward) are 
thus made happy by the work of their busy fingers. 

On behalf of these suffering little ones I again tender 
many thanks, and wish both you and your clever 
competitors A Glad New Year. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours gratefully, 

S. C. Smith 

(Charge Nurse). 

When those who helped to make Christmas a happier 
time for the little patients in the Western Fever Hospital 
read the above letter, they will feel such a glow of pleasure 
as will a thousand times repay them for the labour spent in 
making the toys. 

Christmas has once more passed with all its grand 
opportunities for making others happy. Once more God 
grant we may be permitted to follow in the steps of the 
Christ-child, who was sent to us out of fulness of a Father’s 
love, to be an example as well as a sacrifice. 

In trying to realise the intentions of our Guild of 
Sympathy, let us not lose sight of the fact that we are 
practically trying to live up to certain ideals. We have 
promised to extend our loving sympathy to all those with 
whom we come in contact. This gives us a wide area for 
good work. 

Let us start in the home. There are the members of our 
own family to whom we are bound by every sacred tie. 
Deep down in our hearts, buried away from the eyes of 
others, there lies that hallowed tenderness which exists 
between parent and child, brother and sister. And yet, in 
spite of alt this, sometimes our familiarity makes us a little 
careless; we do not always show that kindly patience or 
that readiness to do the thing we are asked. 


If any of our loved ones were sick unto death, we would 
wait upon them day and night, oh, so willingly ; nothing 
would be too much for us to endure if only they might be 
restored to health. But it is the smaller acts of sympathy 
that are so hard to live up to. 

The little ones need five minutes’ instruction with a 
puzzling bit of arithmetic ; sometimes it may be history or 
geography. What greater privilege can there be than 
yours if you can give the necessary help ? 

Or again, mother is weary; what can we do? There is 
the basket of darning waiting. We will mend up all we 
can quietly, making no display, amply repaid when we see 
her face beaming with pleased surprise to find fairy fingers 
have anticipated her. 

Girls, do you always make a friend of the dear mother, 
or do you sometimes leave her with an aching void in her 
heart because you do not extend to her the confidences you 
are so often ready to give to a newly-found friend ? 

These are some of the small points worth considering. 
Many girls would be spared days, yea, years of misery, it 
they would but make a real friend (I would even say chum) 
of their mother. 

Therefore I say to the girls, show your mother all the 
loving sympathy you can, and if sometimes she is quiet and 
not so demonstrative as you in the exuberance of your 
youth would desire, do not for one moment think that she 
lightly regards your sweet companionship. Sometimes a 
mother’s heart is too full for speech. But if you are ever 
in doubt or need of advice, how readily will she give 
it you. 

Nowhere are there such opportunities for showing your 
loving sympathies as in the home life, and if we rightly live 
up to the spirit of our Guild, we must begin in earnest in 
our homes, for only by so doing shall we acquire the happy 
way of expressing sympathy when occasion requires it of us 
elsewhere. 

The Guild is growing; we have already about one 
hundred members. We trust you are all trying to induce 
others to join. We should like it to be, as time goes on, a 
universal network of links between friend and friend. I he 
knowledge that we are all united in an earnest endeavour 
to take our places as Christian women worthy of a great 
nation, will help us in our effort. 


New Members. 

Adam, Catherine ; Weaver, Mary E. ; Bagwell, Olive M.; 
Beaumont, Madeline; Bellerby, Ellen; Castle, Edith F. ; 
Foster, Annie ;. Fleming, Mrs. C. W. ; Lunan, Esther; 
Brain, Mary L. ; Thomson, Muriel G. ; Watts, Laura; 
Templeman, Ethel; Scudder, Elsie M. ; Johnson, Con¬ 
stance; Barnes, Florence E. ; Beattie, Mrs. Janet; David¬ 
son, Mar)'’; Palfrey, Susan Warne; Cadman, S. M. ; 
Robinson, Mrs. Eliza L. ; Mackinder, A. E. ; Kill- 
pack, M. M. 







ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

A. E. S. (Lady Servants)'.'— We are obliged for your letter, and have 
noted the points referred to. It is very inconsiderate of ladies not to 
state when they have obtained posts, after so much trouble has been 
taken on their behalf. 

FRANCES C. (Cottage Hospitals for Training in South of England).— 
One of the following might perhaps be able to receive you Abingdon 
Cottage Hospital, Abingdon, Berks; Andover Cottage Hospital; 
Beckenham Cottage Hospital; Berkelev Hospital, Berkeley, Glouces¬ 
ter ; Brixham Cottage Hospital; Bromley Cottage Hospital; Ciren¬ 
cester Cottage Hospital; Children’s Cottage Hospital, Newbury, 
Berks ; Livingstone Cottage Hospital, Dartford, Kent; Devizes Cot¬ 
tage Hospital and Dispensary; Ealing Cottage Hospital; East 
Grinstead Cottage Hospital; the Cottage Hospital, Eltham, Kent; 
Evesham Cottage Hospital; the Cottage Hospital, Farrington, Berks ; 
and the Memorial Cottage Hospital, Paulton, near Bristol. This 
list, though not exhaustive, will probably offer you a sufficient choice. 
The matron of the institution you select would doubtless send you a 
copy of the rules on application. 

Eager {Hospital Nursing).—Wc wish that we could encourage you to 
hope that you could be received for training in a hospital. But 
general physical strength is much—and rightly—insisted upon, for the 
duties of a nurse are extremely laborious, and are calculated to tire 
even the most robust. What seems to us the best course for you to 
pursue at present is to attend some ambulance classes, and some 
lectures on general sanitary subjects. The knowledge thus acquired 
will always be of service to you, and it is possible that you could 
eventually utilise it in some other way than by becoming a regular 
trained nurse. For instance, you could possibly obtain a post ultimately, 
as matron or superintendent of some home or institution. For situations 
of this kind some knowledge of nursing is much valued. It is quite 
likely that after you had obtained some introduction to nursing work 
in the manner we have suggested, you might afterwards go to an 
infirmary as a paying pupil for a time. But wc doubt whether, unless 
you could convince'the authorities that your talent for nursing was 
very marked, you could.be accepted as a non-paying probationer. 
The competition, it must be remembered,' ismost severe amqng 
applicants for every hospital vacancy. We should be pleased to hear 
how you prosper. Perhaps you will let us hear from you again. 

WORK {Suggestions). —Among the vast number of things that a girl 
may do, it is truly difficult to know what it were best to suggest for 
you. Of your talents other than your powers as a musician, you have 
omitted .to tell us anything, and we most fully concur with you in 
thinking that a musical career is seldom successful, except in the case 
of those persons who can offer definite qualifications from the public 
colleges of music. Still, as you have succeeded in securing some 
pupils, you had better keep music as a second string to your bow. It 
might often;be useful to fill up spare time by.giving lessons.. But for. 
a “bread-and-butter” occupation, what shall it be ? , Shall it be 
dressmaking, in which at the present, time there .are endless good 
openings in London? Or shall it be cookery in any.of its numerous 
branches ? For cake-making there is some demand in many places ; 
sweet-making also is an excellent business, if learned from some"good 
teacher, such as ;Miss Penderell-Moody, of the Ladies!* Confiseric 
Company, 29, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. In laundry-work 
there are. many vacancies for trained workers. For children’s nurses 
who are trained ladies there is a demand which at present cannot be 
satisfied. Only you must remember that for every occupation nowa-. 
days it is absolutely necessary that a girl should have had some 
training of the right kind. Perhaps, when you have thought matters 
over, and come to some conclusion as to your preferences, you would 
let us know your choice, and we could then advise you where and How 
you had best be trained. • , - 

E. M. O. {Bank Clerk).—Yon should write to the manager of the bank 
you liaiiie,' asking ■ what are the terms upon which women clerks are 
received. It is not in many banks that girls are employed. In the 
few institutions'where ^ such is ;the case* it is usually Indispensable that 
the applicant should be nominated by someone immediately connected 
with the bank. ' '' • • - * * 

C. J. A. {Teaching). —You would like to do some kind of teaching, but 
have not made up your mind which branch of the profession it would 
be best to enter. Taking all the circumstances into consideration, and 
especially the fact that you have had as yet no professional training, 
although your general education has been good, it appears to us that 
elementary teaching might probably offer you better opportunities 
than secondary school work. You prefer school teaching to a private 
governess-ship, we understand. But, of course, for elementary teaching 
also, it is necessary to undergo some special preparation. In your 
case .it would probably be best to pass the. Queen’s Scholarship 
examination which is held every December, and about which you 
could obtain particulars by applying to the Secretary, Education 
Department, Whitehall, S.W. After this—as you. are a Wesleyan— 
you should seek admission to the Wesleyan Training College, South¬ 
lands, Battersea. The fee for training at this institution is twelve 
guineas. . If, however, you should prefer to go in for secondary 
teaching in a high school, we would counsel you to pass the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations for the certificate. But in our opinion 
there would be less difficulty in gaining a post in a board school, 
although the preparation is somewhat more complicated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lillie, R.A.M.—You must make up your mind to be truthful, and 
quite open with your father. All your difficulties have arisen from 
lack of that, and vou should not have engaged yourself to any man on 
the sly. You do not mention your age, but from your handwriting we 
imagine you are very young and evidently foolish, and before thinking 
of marriage we should say you would do well to improve that. Per¬ 
haps you have chosen unwisely, in which case your father will be your 
best adviser and help. 

Elly.—T he months of the year have each of them a precious stone 
attributed to them. January, garnet (constancy). February, amethyst 
(sincerity). March, bloodstone (courage). ' April, diamond (innocence). 
May, emerald (success in love). June, agate (health and long lite). 
July, carnelian (contentment). August, sardonyx (conjugal felicity). 
September, chrysolite (the antidote of madness). October, opal 
(hope). November, topaz (fidelity). December, turquoise (prosperity). 
This list seems to be of early origin, and comes from Poland. 

Mo ATE.—The cardinal bird is of the sub-family of the Frangillidae. If 
a male, it should have loud musical notes resembling those of a fife, 
chiefly to be heard in the spring. It is also called a “ cardinal- 
grosbeak.” We recommend you to show him to a naturalist, and 
obtain his advice as to its treatment and the disease from which it 
seems to suffer. We could not prescribe for it. The celebrated 
Jamradr died in 1891; if he has a successor, write to him. In 
any case, there are plenty .of naturalists all over the country. Your 
writing is very far froiii properly formed, and ) r ou bestow no care 011 
it, nor-on your spelling-and grammar. You write “ dos’nt ” instead of 
“ doesn’t,”, and •“ red urging ” instead of “ regarding.” 

A. L. B.—All races of mankind spring from northern Asia—the cradle 
. of the humin family—which is represented by white, yellow, and 
black.' M. de Quatrefages says that the whites originated on the 
west of the great central mass, the yellow on the north, and the black 
on the south. Three secondary types of the white race are the Aryan, 
Semitic,’ and Finnish ; the Allophyles may form a separate group. 
The “ yellow, wave ” spread eastwards, and crossed into America, and 
it is to’be regretted that they form so very large a proportion of the 
human race. . But while giving three fundamental types, he enu¬ 
merates no less than seventy-two distinct races springing from them. 
M. dc Quatrefages is the leading ethnologist of France. > 

New Brighton, N. Z.— We should recommend that a few married 
people be asked. The tone and manners of society are never im¬ 
proved by dividing it up into young people and older people ; nor by 
thinking—as is done in America—that the only people to be thought 
of are’’the young ones. It seems to be considered that the father and 
mother have no rights in their own home, and they do not appear when 
* visitors cofne.' . •» 

Tottie.— At most oil and colour shops, or at a painter’s, they will mix 
paint, and let you have it all ready to use at so much a pound. The 
old t paint . must be.. well • scrubbed, to. be perfectly clean, with strong 
soda and 'water,* before you begin to work. - We should recommend 
: white,* and* the edge of the panels blue, to match’the paper. The 
laying-on of the paint must be done smoothly and evenly, and perhaps 
‘ you "may need a.secqrid jcoat. • ’ ■*** • ‘ ^ *•'•**' 

A CONSTANT READER.—The fullest information can be obtained at 
any post-office near you about government. annuities, etc., and they 
will., also try to explain what you do'not comprehend. " The amount 
paid depends! on your age/. At ‘fifty .you would get f 6 os. 6d. per 
annum from Government securities at the post-office on fioo. 
GEORGIE.—The nickname of an Englishman, i.e., “John Bull,” has 
its . origin' in Arbuthnot’s Ludicrous History of Europe, . the sturdy, 
blunt, fearless, determined character of our countrymen finding, as 
the author thought, a good emblematic representation in the bull. • To 
other nations he attributed the characteristics of baboons and frogs. 
The applicability of the name “John” as his distinctive Christian 
name, may be found in the simple fact that “John” is the most 
common of our Christian names. It is stated that, in 1347, the 
. “Common Council of London’’contained thirty-five Johns, and only 
seventeen Williams—the next popular name ; and in 1385, the list of 
names enrolled in the “ Guild of St. George,” at Norwich', there were 
.128 Johns to 47 Williams. Sir Herbert Maxwell is our authority for 
these statistics, having contributed an interesting article on the subject 
of personal names to Blackwood 1 s Magazine some time ago. 

Coat of Arms.— We should require a much plainer sketch than yours 
to discover the owner of the coat of arms; and we cannot helptyou 
with the silver mark cither, for you do not tell'us what the letters are 
like. But in Whitaker 1 s Almanack you would find the “hall ma.rks 
on plate,” and you might look for yourself. Make further inquiries 
where your great-grandfather was born or married, which perhaps 
someone will remember. . 

HILDA N.—We think that the person to whom you are attached does 
not act like “ a god-fearing young man” in telling you of his senti¬ 
ments towards you, when there is an insurmountable barrier between 
you. It is simply disgraceful on his part. As for yourself, why do 
you go continually to his house ? And why do you take bicycle rides 
with him ? We are sorry for you, but by no means offer our 
“ sympathy.” We can only recommend you to avoid the man’s 
company to the utmost of your ability. Your parents would think 
very differently of him, did they know that he had presumed to make 
such a declaration to their daughter. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

MlSS NOBLE GREEN, Rowan Bank, Peebles, asks us again to mention 
the “Diamond Jubilee Society” in our paper, and sends us a pro¬ 
spectus of the numerous correspondence classes. One of these strikes 
us as being the sort of thing many of our readers might find useful, 
judging from the inquiries we receive: “ A graduated course of 
exercise in composition, including punctuation, correction of common 
errors, notes, letters, sketches, paraphrasing, and essays.”. We 
undertake no responsibility in recommending amateur societies, but 
advise those interested to send a stamped envelope to Miss Green for 
particulars. 

NIMBUS (Bournemouth).—There are scholarships to be obtained and 
examinations to be taken at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, W.; the Royal College of Music, Prince 
Consort Road, South Kensington ; and the Guildhall School of Music, 
Victoria Embankment, London ; also at Trinity College, Mandeville 
Place, Manchester Square, W. For full particulars write to the 
Secretary of each institution. You ask if you could “attend any 
classes or correspond with anyone ” who could help you. Voice 
roduction could hardly be properly taught by correspondence, 
nquire in the town where you live for singing classes, but individual 
tuition is best. 

MUSICATUS. —There are a few elementary errors in your Funeral 
March, such as the doubling of the leading note (C#) in bar thirteen, 
and consecutive octaves in bars fifteen and sixteen. You should study 
the laws of harmony. The composition is not inspired by any definite 
idea, and it would be better if, after the episode, you were to return to 
the original theme. We can hardly judge of your powers by so short 
a fragment, but you are very young, and our impression is that you 
would find it worth while to have proper training. There is no 
“ royal road ” to the composition of music, although you may possess 
talent. 

E. M. W.—“ About the time of Giambattista Pergolese, who died in 
1736, the high culture of music passed from Italy to Germany, which 
latter country was destined presently to see the rise and astonishing 
progress of symphony and modern oratorio.” Consult Haweis’s 
Music and Morals , from which this quotation is taken. The country 
which has given birth to Gluck, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner 
cannot take a second rank, and we answer your question by assigning 
the first place to the German nation, though others deserve musical 
renown. 

ELSIE Dermont. —To learn the “ violinist shake ” we fear you can do 
nothing but persevere in your practising, beginning very slowly and 
increasing the speed by degrees. It will come in time, and possibly 
your new master may help you. The shake is part of a good technique, 
and if you are going to play the violin properly you must acquire it. 

THISTLE. —You might derive some useful hints in teaching the piano 
from The Pianoforte (Ernst Pauer), price is. 6d., and Davenport’s 
Guide to Pianoforte Students , price 9d. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

MlSS Mary Watson, Bois Hall, Brentwood, Essex, desires to corre¬ 
spond with Miss Gorainoff; St. Petersburg, and Miss McGeachy, 
Canada. Will they write to her first ? (Why not address the request 
to them direct ?) 

Exchange of foreign and other stamps is requested by MlSS MILDRED 
HUNNYBUN, The Red House, Godmanchester, Huntingdon (stamps 
wanted from the Bermudas or Bahamas); MlSS TlDMARSH, Combs, 
Stowmarket; MlSS OLIVE G. NANKIVELL, Coobourie, Yorkes 
Peninsula, S. Australia (stamps wanted from Africa, Greece, S. 
America, and Gibraltar, and S. Australian stamps or cards offered in 
exchange). 

Exchange of view post-cards is requested by MlSS M. FLAMANK, 
Summercourt, Grampound Road, Cornwall; iklSS EDITH A. ROUSE, 
Croft Villa, New Road, Bromyard, Worcestershire; MlSS FLORENCE 
CATNACH, 33, Grosvenor Place, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; MlSS 
H. A. BlGLlN, 16, Francis Street West, Hull, Yorkshire. 

*** We have received some exceedingly pleasant letters, for which we 
thank the writers, expressing satisfaction with the post-cards and 
letters obtained by means of this column. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

MlSS Rose Bland, 5, Sandringham Street, Hull, informs ELOCU¬ 
TIONIST (Putney) that she has in her possession a poem entitled “ If 
We Only Knew,” by Mel. B. Spurr, which perhaps may be the one 
required. It is in a book of poems by Mel. B. and Harry Spurr, 
published by William Andrews, Hull, price is. Miss Bland kindly 
offers to write out the words if ELOCUTIONIST likes to send for them. 

ELOCUTIONIST is informed that the words of “ The Game of Life ” are 
to be found at the end of Bible Readings , and MlSS EMILY A. 
OSBORN, 22, Freehold Street, Northampton, offers to send her a 
copy of them on receipt of address. KATHERINE says she has the 
words in an old scrap-book, and would send them if she knew 
Elocutionist’s address. 

Rector’s Wife, M. M., A. J. Downing, Another Reader 
answer HEARTSEASE’S query. The words, which were misquoted, 
were from a hymn of Faber’s, entitled “ Harsh Judgments ”— 

“ I often see in my own thoughts 
When nearest Thee they lie, 

That the worst men I ever knew 
Were better men than I.” 

The whole will be found in Hymns Selected from Faber, published Iby 
Daldy and Isbister, 56, Ludgate Hill, price is. 6d., or in The Cloud of 
JFitnesses, page 148, published by Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press. 0 

ETHEL Dives encloses for Stella the title-page of Self and Self- 
Sacrifice; or, Nelly s Story, by Anna Lisle (London: Groom bridge 
and Sons, 1881). She would send the book, but part is missing. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

E. M. N.—Your question is not suitable for the “ Twilight Circle 
Column ” ; but would have been answered amongst replies headed 
“Miscellaneous,” on another correspondence page of the “ G.O.P.,” 
only you write, “ I cannot wait for the answer to appear there,” and 
ask for one by post. I am always sorry to disappoint a reader of the 
“ G.O.P.” ; out surely you must understand that it would be equally 
impossible and contrary to the object for which correspondence 
columns exist, were letters to be answered privately. The replies are 
intended to help and inform all other readers of the periodical as well 
as those who send the queries. 

BELLA Iv. F.—I shall gladly put you in touch with another of my girl 
friends. I know how your heart always goes with your words, and 
that “in His Name ” you desire to give of your best. It is sweet to 
be able to say, “ My Master knows,” and to leave results in His 
hands. Harvest does not immediately follow seed-time, and in 
spiritual things it often happens that we only reap after many days. 
All the same, our harvest does come in God’s good time, though 
quality and quantity may vary. Those who truly love God and go on 
scattering good seed according to the opportunity tie gives are sure 
to be contented with “the increase” and the season at which He 
bestows it. All loving thanks for the heart)'- help you have already 
given me. 

Excelsior. —Thanks for kind letter and information given. The 
matter has interested me deeply, and, despite all discouragements, I 
am full of hope as to ultimate assurance. I agree with you that 
Christians give too much thought to this present life in relation to 
Christ’s work, and lookA forward too little for the fulfilment of His 
promises. Shall I honestly confess to you that I do not spend much 
time in thinking about the subject you named ? My desire is simply 
to go on quietly doing the work He has given me to do, in humble 
dependence on Him for much-needed strength. I well remember 
some words of the much-loved Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser. A 
hymn had been sung in which intense longing was expressed for the 
coming of Christ or for the close of life, which would bring the 
departed into the presence of their Lord and Saviour. The Bishop’s 
words were as follows, as nearly as I can recall them. “ I wonder 
how many of those who have sung the words of that hymn really 
meant all it expressed ? My own opinion is that but few would be 
found who were thoroughly in earnest, or who regarded the words as 
anything but poetical expressions.” He w’ent on to say that a large 
number of those who used them would probably be more ready to flee 
from the visible presence of Christ than to seek it, owing to the voice 
of conscience, and to put off the solemn hour of death as long as 
possible, even with the hope of meeting Him beyond the grave. “ For 
myself,” he added, “I am in no hurry to die. Life was never sweeter 
to* me than it is at present. What I desire is, to go on cheerfully 
doing my appointed work, and that, when the call comes for me to 
leave it, I may be found ready.” The dear Bishop’s words exactly 
express my own feelings in regard to this subject. So many attempts 
have been made to fix dates for the fulfilment of Christ’s promises, 
and so many persons have been misled by them and, it may be, have 
had their faith weakened in consequence, that I prefer rather to dwell 
upon my Master’s own words. “But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man ; no, not the angels of heaven, but My Father only.” In the 
meanwhile our duty is plainly defined. We must follow His example. 
“Work while it is day; the night cometh when no man can work.” 
Happy those who, when the call comes, can say, “ I have finished the 
work Thou gavest me to do.” Whilst working, watch. Christ said, 
“ What I say unto you I say unto all, watch.” Lastly, whilst 
working and watching, let us pray that the experience of St. Paul may 
be ours—that whilst working for Christ, and willing and anxious to 
labour on in His Name, we may be found ready and even desiring to 
depart and be with Him, which is far better, or as the new version 
gives it, “ for it is very far better.” 

A correspondent, who gives no name or initials, suggests to LILIAS that 
mission work, either home or foreign, might give scope for the exercise 
of her mental powers. She writes that the Church Missionary Society 
sometimes accepts candidates in her position for training, and that 
the Church Army is always appealing for such to be trained as mission 
nurses. She suggests that the Y.M.C.A. might give her useful advice. 

ALICE W.—I am greatly interested in all you tell me, and I can, to 
some extent, realise your position, though, you being of a melancholy 
disposition, we must be very unlike each other. God mercifully gave 
me a cheery temperament, and an inclination to look at the best side 
of things, lor which I can never thank Him enough. The more need 
that, being so blest, I should try to comfort you. You, a girl just 
under twenty, are very brave to keep back the story of your troubles 
from the one relative who would be most likely to sympathise with 
you, because you think she has already more than her share of life’s 
crosses. Yes; it is possible to cultivate a cheerful disposition by 
persistently thinking of our blessings, and comparing our own troubles 
with those of the most wear)’-and heavy-laden amongst our neighbours. 
Also by habitually encouraging a spirit of thankfulness and praise for 
daily and hourly mercies. We must have a “Twilight Talk” about 
praise and thanksgiving soon. You suffer for want of girl companion¬ 
ship, for you say you have not spoken to one of your own age for more 
than two years, adding, “ I have no friend except the relatives named 
and the ‘ G. O. P.,’ and I look forward to it almost as eagerly as I 
do to the holidays.” I am so glad of this, and I hope to give you just 
the correspondent you want. Write to me again, and try to feel that 
I am your friend and love to hear from you. 


One of Your Girls. —I rejoice to know that replies to others have 
often met a need of your own. You ask me to give as little of your 
letter as possible when answering it. Be sure I shall respect your 
confidence. At the same time I regret that I cannot set before others 
so beautiful a picture of a self-devoting life as you have permitted me 
to look upon. You write, “ I know' 1 can trust God to help me to do 
what is right, and to give me needful wisdom, but I wanted the 
sympathy only a mother can give. None of my friends know about 
my trial.” Would that I could show the intense sympathy I feel by 
giving you a practical proof of it. I can only tell you how much I 
admire your self-abnegation, how fully I understand your position and 
can enter into every detail of the daily struggle to do right, and the 
sacrifices you have made on behalf of the children to whom you have 
been sister-mother all these past years. I know r , too, that present 
suspense and anxiety, in regard to one who is dearest of all, must be a 
harder trial than all the rest. I hope and pray that the clouds will 
clear away and a bright future be yours. It this should be different 
from your expectations, 1 fully believe that it will be “ still the best,” 
and that in God’s good time He will enable you to sec that it is. I 
cannot write more without making allusions which would be contrary 
to your wish, but I shall think much of you and pray that good may 
come out of the present trial. 

DAISY J.—I am glad you can write “ I turn to the Twilight Circle first, 
being sure of finding help and comfort from it. Some of the answers 
suit my own case, and then I take them as written for me.” Many 
other dear girl friends write the same thing, and, indeed, the answers, 
though addressed to individual correspondents, are sent out with the 
hope and prayer that they may reach many hearts and influence many 
lives. Do not give up trying because you sometimes break your good 
resolutions. “ In due time ye shall reap if ye faint not.” Your letter 
does not weary me. I rejoice over it. You shall have a correspon¬ 
dent—a girl who just longs to help a lonely one and be her friend. 

LlLIAS. —You did not receive the expected communication because the 
lady who meant to write found someone close at hand who was 
exactly fitted for the post she had to offer. Read the paragraph 
which precedes this. It would be improper to write to the lady in 
question who used a nom de ftlumc, even though you might know her 
address, unless invited to do so. 

DOROTHY. —I am glad you summoned courage to write to me, and I 
rejoice to welcome you as “ another of my girls.” A ten years’ 
acquaintance in the “ G.O.P.” makes us quite old friends. I have had 
so many sad, disheartening letters from girls on the subject of Con¬ 
firmation and their want of sincerity in connection with the premises 
then made, that your hearty words were specially cheering: “ It was 
at my Confirmation I came to really know and love Christ. I seemed 
to come nearer to Him and to be able to tell him everything, however 
trivial, about which 1 wanted help.” You received the rite with a 
true heart, and made your promises with the intention of keeping 
them—God helping you. You sought the help by earnestly praying 
for it, and, after five years’ experience, you can gladly testify that you 
did not ask in vain. An only daughter, you long to be a true help to 
your mother, and though thinking little of the best you can do, you 
still press on. Dear Dorothy, I am glad to have your testimony and 
to pass it on to others. You ask God’s blessing on your mother-friend 
in return for good received through our Circle. I trust yet more will 
follow. I shall be glad to hear from you again. 

A Lost One (Cape Colony) asks that a dear Christian girl will 
correspond with her, and most of all, pray for her. She writes, “ God 
has been so good to me in giving me such good health and I am 
wasting it. I have drifted from Him. I get worse every day. I am 
selfish, careless, and think lightly of sin. I am placed in a position 
where 1 could do much for Christ, but I cannot, because I am no 
Christian. I teach, but how can I do good to children when I do not 
know Christ ? I do not know how’ to read the Bible, and have no 
inclination to read it now'—my unbelief is so great. I used to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, but that is gone. Oh, pray that God 
may open my eyes, help my unbelief, humble me, and make me help¬ 
less without Him.” This almost despairing cry will stir many hearts, 
and I am sure A LOST ONE will not have asked in vain either for a 
correspondent or for the prayers of our Circle members. I would fain 
give a word or comfort in the meanwhile. I firmly believe that the 
prayers offered on your behalf by the dear father, who was himself 
“ a missionary and a true humble servant of Christ,” have not been 
forgotten before God, and that the answer will come, even after many 
days. Seven years may seem a long time to wait, but what is it in 
God’s sight, with whom “a thousand years is as one day”? “The 
Lord is not slack concerning His promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” Was it not the lost ones that 
Christ came to seek and to save ? 

“Doe Ye Next THYNGE.” —You write that your heart and life are 
given to Christ, and that it is true pleasure to work for Him. In spite 
of your busy life, you wish to help and cheer another member of our 
Circle, and I gladly bring you into touch with A LOST ONE, who 
wants what, I believe, you can give. You can join the “ Guild of 
Sympathy” at once. As a member, it is understood that you will 
endeavour to add another recruit to the Guild, but inability to do this 
within a given time will be no hindrance to your own membership. 
You add, “ What a vast band of ‘ Servants of the King’ are amongst 
our fellow readers of the ‘ G.O.P.,’ and how closely we are bound 
together—are we not ? ” Yes, indeed. I realise this more fully every 
day, and thank God for it. I thank you too for your sweet cheering 
words. 


CHR\ SANTHEMUM.-—Many thanks for all particulars about yourself 
and your hearty offer of help “ to brighten the life of another girl less 
well off than yourself and who is lonely.” You write, “ I have such an 
exceptionally happy home, the best mother and father a girl can have 
but I know I am not half grateful enough for these blessings, or the 
sort of daughter and elder sister I should like to be, but I am sorry for 
my faults, and I try by God’s help to do better. I am afraid you may 
think I cannot be of much use, but I have thought and prayed about 
it, so there can be no harm in leaving it for you to decide.” 1 wish 
l could give more of your long and most interesting letter, .but vou 
may be sure 1 shall find someone who will be glad to hear from vou 
You have indeed turned our old Twilight Talks to the best possible 
use. ouch tributes as yours make my heart overflow with thankfulness. 

1 he second series is not yet published, though there are many 
inquiries for it. I am glad to tell you, dear, that in compliance with 
the wish of so many of my girls, the talks will be resumed almost 
immediately, perhaps before this reply is in print. CHRYSANTHEMUM 
adds, 'I pray that you and all the members of the Circle may be 
blessed and helped, especially those that are sad.” 
Broken-Hearted.—Y our sorrowful story made my own heart ache 
in sympathy with yours. I wished I could have you beside me, hold 
you in motherly arms, and whisper words of comfort that written ones 
can never fully convey How I wish I knew of anything suitable for 
you. Your letter has been long unanswered. There were so many of 
earher date calling tor replies. Perhaps, in the meanwhile, some ray 
oi light may have come. I cannot help thinking that, having sacrificed 
your dearest hopes in compliance with the wish of parents who had 
you acknowledge, made great sacrifices for vou in another way, a 
icward will come in God’s good time. It may not be by a restoration 
ot the old relations, the loss of which has embittered your life, but in 
some way with which even you will be satisfied. I pray that it may 
be so, and that in equal submission and thankfulness you will be able 
to say, He hath done all things well.” Be sure that one unseen 
human friend feels deeply for you, and asks that you may be 
happy yet. J J 

I<. M. S. (Ontario Canada).—My girls call me by many names. ‘ ‘ Mother- 
I nend, Helper ” “ Adviser,” “ Twilight Mother,” and by just my 
own real one— Ruth Lamb.” All are right, and, I hope, in some 
sense applicable, but 1 think “Mother-Friend ” is the sweetest of all 
and most generally adopted. It just expresses what I want to be to 
my girls, above all to the motherless ones like yourself, dear. I must 
give most of your letter in your own earnest words. It will speak to 
so many hearts and call forth so much love and so many prayers on 
your behalf. “I want first to tell you that the Circle has been of the 
gicatcst benefit to me, and all the readers of the ‘ G. O. P.’ owe a 
deep debt of gratitude for it. It is so sweet to know that others feel 
as we do. My own life has been very troubled. My dear mother died 
tour years ago, when I was only sixteen, leaving a little baby only a 
ie 5 da 7 i°ld- My father and a little brother of four died a few months 
alter. During the interval between my mother’s and father’s death I 
was in complete charge of my baby sister, and also of our home I 
^eeo not tell you of the difficulties I met with. Your woman’s heart 
wil understand all the necessity' for prayer and courage to bring U p 
children as we wish. I have not mentioned that I have also a little 
brother. Tor the last three years I have been alone in the world. I 
have my little ones with me, of course, and, thank God, they are strong 
and well. What a comfort He has been to me ! I have been at the 
point of death, and He has spared me. I have been alone. He has 
comforted me with a sense of His presence. The truest friend a girl 
can have is Jesus Christ our Lord. I wish, dear Twilight, I could 
write more, but this will be an introduction. My chief reason for 
writing is to ask if you think I could be of use to other girls who are 
onely. l am so happy in my own love for God, and it makes my own 
me, though lonely so happy, that perhaps I could impart a little of that 
happiness to another. Do you know of any girl living abroad who 
would care to correspond with me ? It would be nicer for us to be far 

apart. because Wfi rnnlrl ml/irocl _ i i_ J 11 1 


Answers to Correspondents. 



r. sympathise with me, dear Twilight, when I tell you I have 

been engaged to be married for three years, but cannot hope to marry 
for a few years. M y fiance lives at a great distance from me, and it 
is often lonely for me, but I think I can truly say, ‘ I am content, as 
it is God s will. I trust you will see fit to let me enter your Circle and 
be the means of comforting someone else who cannot see things in the 
clear light I do. Again thanking you from the bottom of my heart for 
the help and pleasure your Circle has given me.” My dear brave 
£ lr • I thank you, on behalf of every member of our Circle and 
myself, for the life picture you have permitted us to look upon. How 
your words have stirred my heart mine cannot express. I trust that 
many a lonely and sorrowful girl will be moved by your example to 
mc-cased ,?P e and faith, a nd a longing for a closer communion with 
A-od. JNothmg is so helpful to others as the laying bare of a human 
heart given to Him, and the simple picture of a life cheered and 
_ntluenced by firm faith in His goodness and wisdom, and lived in 
obedience to His will, under the most trying circumstances. You 
wrote a etter to “ Twilight.” It has come like a ray of sunshine into 
our Urcie, and belongs to every member as much as to myself. May 
God bless your message to others, and return the blessing manifold 
to yourself through the prayers of those who will be full of sympathy 
for you. If I could express their thoughts in advance, you would be 
overwhelmed with the loving messages that would reach you. I think 
it is so good of you to offer correspondence. There will be many 
candidates for the privilege. 


Troubled One.—I am rejoiced that your correspondence has helped 
)0U so much, and that you can write, “ I am making a firm stand, and 
am not ashamed to own Christ now as I was formerly.” There have 
been above a hundred writers asking for information from SYMPATHY. 

“ ° UrCirde C ° Iumn teUil * 

7 ish t0 , i 36 ,“ the friond of a11 th e members 
°f_ 1 C1 , L ' and am g ,ad that you are able to write, “ I have 

reaped great benefit from your talks with us. They have helped 
me on the journey of life and brought my mind to dwell on holier 
things. How gracious and merciful God is, for He gives us strength 
m accordance with our trials.” Such words as yours are most 
i icouraging, anc I am sure some lonely one will be found to welcome 
correspondence with you as a comfort and blessing. 

Hopeful.— Read the preceding reply to TROUBLED ONE. I too am 
icjoiced to think that not only girl but male readers and people of all 
ages are benefited by our Circle column. You write, “ J have read 

ffir n °f 1 i- r °£ £ rst * and , ha ; ve much t0 thank all contributors 
foi. On finding that other people have like trials, it seems to lighten 
nf speciaHv pleased to read the extracts from the letter 

GRANDFATHER ” I was sure all my girls would be 
charmed with the manly sympathetic words of our friend in a far-away 

gTodv^h dlat ^ W ° U d dniW US VGry near to S cther in thought and 

Maidenhood.—I have lingered with pleasure over your sunnv picture 
of jour family, your home surroundings, your serious pursuits and 
amusements, and l am not at all shocked to know that you find enjoy- 
— me that S' lves pl ? nt > r of Wealthy exercise. Take sweet, 
modest, feminine ways into outdoor games. 4*6 as refined in them as 

V would be m the highest company, and you will benefit others. 

Y on arc troubled because you have long failed to realise the goodness 
of God in giving you so many blessings, and the love of so many dear 
relatives and friends. That you have taken abounding mercies as 

matters of course, because they are so common. That you have 
suddenly become conscious that you seldom really pray, That at 
church you kneel, outwardly worshipping, and rise as if from a dream, 

tnnrL° - Ct arc ’ and that the time of prayer is over without 

your having breathed one heartfelt petition. I am glad you are able 
to add, • I am trying to fight against this fault and praying for strength. 

I am sure our members will remember vour request “as I do, and ask 
that you may have strength to lead a life in accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, putting self aside and trying to make the lives of others 
happmr and holier. All kind wishes and love are warmly reciprocated. 
Hope is another kind volunteer who wishes to cheer some lonely 
member. She writes “ I have a good deal of leisure and feel anxious 
to use my time in doing some little work for the Master Whom I 
endeavour to serve. 1 am not accomplished, but am fond of writing 
a lover of nature and country life.” Thanks, dear Hope. Yours is 
also a bright picture of parents and home life, and you are a most 
welcome volunteer whose offer shall not be lost sight of. 

Hope THE Second writes, begging that a few words from her may 
be passed on to Miserable, who was answered in our column for 
June 30. I was JU st m the same state as she described, and was in 
despair. I could speak to no one. I longed for help, which came in 
nun} ways, often through the Circle. It even helped me to read the 
answer to her, because there I saw someone tempted like myself. 
One book, called The Christian’,s Secret of a Huffy Life (Longley, 

39 , Wanvick Lane), did more than anything else in strengthening me 
to fight against wicked thoughts. I feel more hope now, and, God 
helping me, I will forsake them. I have so thought about this other 
gn and have prayed for her that we might both forsake and hate the 
evil .and look up to God. I thought if this girl could know of another 
striving against the same sin, it would help her too.” I am sure it will 
de ar and I pass on your message. I trust God will bless and 
cmiqueror 1 ”^° U ^ more > untd y ou have come off “more than 

May S.—Many thanks for mentioning the book and offer of corre¬ 
spondence. If any member of the Circle should ask for the special 
doctrinal teaching you name, I shall bear your offer in mind. 1 quite 

nSnnJ V1 tlT°^ lon £ to learn the true meaning and 

purpose of life. There arc few indeed who have not also to confess 
‘ I nave been a slow learner.” 

s CCmA THE SECOND —I am happy in having many offers of corre¬ 
spondents for my lonely girls just now, and I shall be delighted to give 
W U °!f; 1 a d ° ful ] y re M is ® > rour P os ition, dear, and hope your solitary 
hfe will be cheered and brightened through another of our Circle. 

r , Y. A m , ll S' ed T t ° llse y° ur initials, as I have not your 
former letter at hand, and I forget your nom de flume. I do remem¬ 
ber the substance of your letter, and I am unspeakably glad to know 
that you have fought, and not in vain, against the besetting sin which 
came between you and happy communion with God. I gladlv give 
your message of thanks to k A. M., who will be rejoiced to know 
that her words went home. I will ask if she will write to you, and if 
tins is not possible, you shall have another correspondent. Try to 
draw nearer and give greater confidence to the parents who are so 
good and make you so happy in your home. I trust you will “ go on 
from .strength to strength,” and become daily more like Him you are 
striving to serve. J 

All loving wishes for the New Year to my dear correspondents, young 
and old May each day of the first year of a New Century be more 
Imppy than its predecessor, because more truly given to God’s service, 
and used for the good of our neighbour—“ In His Name.” 
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MEDICAL. 


Matilda.— The plague which is at present ravaging our Indian 
Empire is a subject of great interest, not only to medical men, but 
to the whole of the civilised world. The plague or, as it is usually 
called, the bubonic plague, is not a new disease, for it has existed ever 
since history has commenced. And few diseases have left so im¬ 
portant a mark upon the history of civilisation as the plague. Our 
own country has suffered from its ravages perhaps more than any 
other, for on at least two occasions it did its best to destroy us 
altogether. The “black death” of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century was the same disease as the plague, and it is impossible to 
conceive the extent of this terrible national calamity, which was 
probably the most widespread and most fatal of all known epidemics. 
The plague of London in the seventeenth century was probably the 
same affection, and though it was a far less terrible event than the 
plague of the black death, it is nevertheless one of the greatest 
calamities which England has had to endure. Most of the countries 
of Europe have suffered as we have done from the plague, though lew 
of them have been so nearly annihilated as we were in the fourteenth 
century. It is to be hoped that the disease has been for ever banished 
from Europe, but it does not do to speak too soon upon this point, as, 
for all we know, it may require but little to start again in our capital. 
The terrible disaster at Vienna which occurred two years ago makes us 
reflect that if the specific organism of the plague once gains a foothold 
in our midst, it may again threaten our existence, notwithstanding the 
vast improvement'in our hygienic surroundings. In Asia the disease 
has been more or less epidemic for centuries, and this latest attack 
upon our Eastern Empire is but a local outburst of a long-smouldering 
epidemic which attracted but little notice until it killed by thousands. 
The symptoms and course of the disease vary considerably in ditteren 
epidemics, but it is always a very rapid illness, and always very fatal. 
The chief symptoms are headache, fever, and swelling of the lymphatic 
glands. It is the swelling of the glands which has given the name ot 
bubonic fever to the disease. In some epidemics extravasations of 
blood beneath the skin are common, and to this symptom the name ot 
“ black death ” is due-black, because the blood beneath the skm soon 
becomes a deep purple, and death, because of the almost invariably 
fatal issue of such cases. Notwithstanding the amount of criticism 
that the medical profession has received for not haying discovered liow 
to combat the disease, much excellent work has been done upon the 
subject, and we have discovered very much about the disease, and nave 
at all events attempted to discover a curative agent. Like every other 
infective disease, the plague is due to a micro-organism. The special 
germ which causes the plague is now well known, and its life history 
has been carefully worked out. It was discovered by Kitasato, a 
Tapanese physician, in 1894, during a severe epidemic which occurred 
in Hong Kong. The germ itself is very small and non-motile. It has 


in Hong Kong. Ihe germ ltsen is verywuta «««* f 

been conclusively proved that this germ is the only cause of the plague, 
and the disease can only occur from inoculation with this specific 
germ. How the disease is spread is a point of vital importance, and 
one of which we require very much more information than is at present 
at hand. It is unquestionably spread by rats and other vermin, but 
whether it can be spread by water, air, clothing, etc., is not at present 
certain. The disease is much more prevalent among the blacks than 
among the whites in India, but it is absolutely untrue that Europeans 
are immune from it. The fact of the great immunity of Europeans 
from plague is a point which is as important as it is difficult to under¬ 
stand. It has been said that the difference of the diet of the two races 
is the determining factor, and that those who live on rice and. 
vegetables are more liable to become infected than meat-eaters. Ihis 
is possibly true, but it is not the whole of the matter. The better 
ventilation and hygienic surroundings of the whites are doubtless very 
important factors, but even this fails to explain the extremely high 
immunity enjoyed by the Europeans. Is it not possible that our 
immunity has been conferred upon us by the two great epidemics which 
have visited us ? Are we not non-susceptiblc to the plague, because 
in past ages those who were susceptible to the disease were destroyed, 
and only the unsusceptible were left, and we have inherited their 
immunity ? And if this is so, how long will our immunity last i it 
was nearly three hundred years between the black death and the 
plague of London. Shall we again be visited by this scourge when a 
like period has elapsed since the plague of the seventeenth century ? 
The experimental inoculation against the plague has given results 
which, though they cannot be considered completely satisfactory, are 
nevertheless highly suggestive. Let us hope that ere the present 
epidemic has run its course, modern medicine will have discovered a 

method of subduing it. . ... 

Pansy-Thoughts. —A “polypus” in the nose is a mass which grows 
from within the nasal cavities and gives rise to difficulty in breathing 
roperly. The spot on your nose is therefore not a polypus, but we 
rould be much puzzled to say what it is from your description. You 
had much better go to a doctor about it, for m all probability it is a 
trivial matter which could be set right without much trouble. Do no 
go to a chemist about that or about anything of any importance. 
Chemists are not taught medicine, nor do they know anything about 
the subject. They are not even obliged to know the actions ot the 
drugs they sell. A chemist who presumes to treat any ailment is a 

quack and renders himself liable to be prosecuted. 

Elise.— There are many causes of twitching of the muscles when the 
patient is still. The symptom is one which is met with in a great 
number of ailments. Occasionally it is due to a habit, which at first is 
performed consciously, but later becomes involuntary. 


TRISTIS.—Discharge of pus from the ear is a common and most chronic 
affection. It nearly always results from one of the infective fevers in 
which sore throat occurs, for the disease of the ear which causes the 
discharge is due to an inflammation spreading up from the throat. 
About two-thirds of the cases follow scarlet fever. Ihe discharge 
continues long after the original trouble has subsided, and may last for 
many years. When there is discharge from the ear the drum of the 
ear is destroyed, and, from this cause alone, the hearing is reduced to 
about two-thirds of the normal. But, as the discharge goes on, other 
changes occur, and frequently the hearing in the affected ear is totally 
abolished. In these cases the hearing practically never returns. 
Where there is a discharge from the ear, the ear should be carefully 
syringed out two or three times a day, and this syringing should be 
persevered in, even if the hearing in the ear is totally destroyed, for 
deafness is by no means the worst possibility which may follow chronic 
discharge. It is not often that syringing causes any great inconveni¬ 
ence if properly carried out, but careless or forcible syringing very 
frequently causes giddiness, headache, and noises in the ear. When 
a discharge from the ear has persisted for several years, some operative 
treatment is desirable, for by operation the discharge may be per¬ 
manently stopped, and so a real danger to life may be removed. 

MOLLIE.—Lupus is a local infection of the skin caused by the tubercle 
germ. It is indeed a terrible malady, and one which taxes the 
resources of medical art to the utmost. Like most other tuberculous 
affections, lupus is frequently completely cured, but the process of 
curing is often a long and arduous one, and is too frequently given up 
as hopeless when there is still a chance. The disease commences as a 
small nodule, in which lie the tubercle germs. This nodule advances, 
breaks down, ulcerates, and spreads widely, destroying the part as it 
progresses. When the bacilli have been killed off, the process of 
disease comes to an end, and healing commences. If all goes well 
the affected part becomes scarred over, often, unfortunately, with an 
irregular ragged scar, which is most unsightly. Lupus almost invari¬ 
ably begins on the nose or cheek, and so the ravages that it causes are 
most conspicuous. The disease may last very many years, but usually 
it becomes arrested before adult life is reached. The treatment of the 
affection is most unsatisfactory, and all kinds of measures, some based 
on scientific grounds, others on nothing at all, have been tried to stop 
the progress of the affection. Since direct sunlight kills the bacillus 
of tubercle, exposure of the affected skin to the direct rays of the sun 
has been suggested as a way of curing lupus. There are several 
institutions on the continent where this method is being carried out, 
but at present we are unable to judge the results. Exposure of the 
part of the skin affected with lupus to the Rontgen rays has been tried, 
on what scientific basis we know not, but the results from this treat¬ 
ment which have fallen under our own observation have been dis¬ 
appointing. Unquestionably at the present time the surgical treatment 
of lupus, by cauterising and caustic ointments, offers the best chance 
of cure. As in all forms of tuberculous disease, internal medication 
has practically no effect upon the process, but excessive quantities of 
highly nutritious food and constant fresh air are extremely useful. 
There is another variety of lupus called lupus erythematosus which, 
beyond its name and its liability to affect the face, has nothing in 
common with the ordinary tuberculous lupus. 

ADELAIDA.—It is impossible for the public to understand the over¬ 
whelming difficulties of medical diagnosis. It is not. the. exception 
but the rule for a disease to be so obscure than a certain diagnosis is 
impossible. Indeed the physician or surgeon who would wait until he 
was certain of the nature of an ailment before he attempts to relieve 
it, is unworthy of his profession, for so many diseases are not obvious 
before treatment is of no avail. Ihis applies far more to surgery than 
to medicine. A surgeon is called in to see a case of grave abdominal 
disease. If he waits till he can diagnose the complaint with certainty, 
he will wait till his patient is dead. It is his duty to consider whether 
he is to operate and find out what is wrong, and if possible remove it. 
This sounds rather alarming to the public mind, and its theory is un¬ 
questionably open to criticism. But in practice it is admirable, for 
nearly all grave abdominal diseases end fatally unless relieved, and the 
mere opening the abdominal cavity is a proceeding with but little risk 
if it is done early, before the strength of the patient is exhausted. Of 
course, mistakes are made occasionally; surgeons are no more in¬ 
fallible than the rest of mankind;. but fortunately the mistake of 
opening an abdomen unnecessarily is after all not so unpardonable as 
you are likely to think. It is thousands to one against any surgeon 
opening the abdomen and finding nothing. It is, however, not 
uncommon for the surgeon to find a diseased condition which it is 
beyond his art to relieve. 

A NEW Correspondent. —No one can tell what is the matter with 
a heart without examining it. The symptoms caused by diseases of 
the heart are so various and so readily copied by diseases of other 
organs that, without carefully examining the heart, it is impossible to 
say whether or not the organ is normal. The expression, “ a strained 
heart,” carries little meaning to a medical man ; it is used to denote 
most various conditions. The cause of nearly all the heart diseases of 
persons below fifty years of age is acute rheumatism. 

SHAMROCK. —You will probably go on growing for another two years. 
Probably exercise does increase the height to a small extent, although 
there is no absolute proof that it does so. After all the bones have 
become solidified, which occurs about the twenty-third year, growth is 
absolutely impossible. A slim waist is not a normal condition, and 
cannot be developed without forcible bending of the ribs and displace¬ 
ment of the viscera. Good health and exercise would tend to increase 
the circumference of the waist* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Ned Falbot arrived a fortnight later, his face 
showed that his anxiety had been no imaginary thing. 
He looked, indeed, so worn and aged, that his' friends 


were shocked ^to see him, and tears of commiseration 
rose in Lilias’s pretty eyes. The consciousness that 
Ned looked to her for consolation roused a natural, 
womanly tenderness in her heart, and nothing could 
have been sweeter than her behaviour on the day of 
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his arrival. As for Ned himself, fresh from the grim 
northern town, with the everlasting clang of machinery 
sounding in his ears, it seemed a very foretaste of paradise 
to find himself in the fragrant southern garden, seated 
beneath the shade of the trees, with Lilias’s lovely face 
smiling upon him. He told her as much in lover-like 
fashion, and she protested modestly, and smiled more 
angelically than ever for the rest of the evening in order 
to live up to her reputation. 

“ We won’t talk about disagreeable things to-night! 
i We will just be happy! ” she said coaxingly, and Neil 
assented, only too thankful to banish anxiety for a few 
hours, and to talk sweet nothings among the flowers, 
f.ilias was the most delightful plaything in the world, 
and queened it over him with such amusing little airs of 
sovereignty, that he asked nothing better than to play 
the part of adoring slave. So the first evening passed 
happily enough, but the next day brought the lovers 
face to face with reality. When a .great anxiety is 
tugging at a man’s heart, it is not possible to banish it 
for more than a few hours at a time, and Ned } earned 
for his sweetheart’s sympathy, and felt a corresponding 
chilling of heart when she persistently checked his 
confidences, and tried to continue the playful banter of 
the first interview. He could not respond, could not 
laugh and jest, and pay compliments, when the cloud ot 
coming disaster seemed to blot out the sunshine, and 
the light words jarred upon his ears. 

“ It is no use, dear; I am sorry to be such a doleful 
companion, but I cannot pretend to be cheerful. You 
must bear with me, for you know my anxiety is on 
your account even more than my own,” he told the girl 
tenderly. “ 1 cannot bear to think ot bringing anxiety 
upon you, when I had hoped instead to have shielded 
you from it all your life, but trouble is said to draw 
hearts more closely together, and it we stand shoulder 
to shoulder now, we may find unexpected sweetness in 
the midst of our trial.” 

He looked at Lilias entreatingly, and she gave a 
forced little smile. 

“ I should like to know exactly what the trial is, Ned. 
You have said a good deal about being unhappy in your 
letters, but nothing really definite. I can understand 
that after being your own master, it is trying to accept 
a subordinate position, and that many little things jai 
and fret you, just because it is a new thing to be under 
subjection. It is certain to be trying at first, but it you. 
have patience-” 

Ned stopped her with an exclamation, halt amused, 

half irritated. . , 

“ Patience—Patience! My dear girl, you don t 
understand ot what you are talking ! You sui oly' don t 
imagine that it is about my own dignity that I am 
anxious ! I should not allow any personal slight to 
disturb my equanimity, for I did not make this change 
without counting the cost.” 

“ But it is so different when it comes to the test. 
However brave you have resolved to be, you cannot help 
being annoyed and fretted. I know! Oh, I know 
quite well,” declared Lilias, with an elaborate forbear¬ 
ance, which seemed to have an irritating effect upon the 
hearer. He drew in his lips as if struggling against a 
hasty reply, and when he spoke it was in a tone ol 
studied moderation. 

“ Come and sit down, dear, anil let me thrash this 
out! It is your right to know exactly how matters 
stand, and I will try to explain them to you. What 
affects me, affects you now, so I look to you to advise 
and counsel. No one can help me as you can ; no one 
has so much right to speak; so let me begin at the 


beginning, and try to make all clear to your dear little 
mind. You know that at my father’s death I had to give 
up my own dream of going into a profession in order to 
carry on the Works for the benefit of the family. It had 
been decided that Frank, the second boy, should take 
this place, but he was still a youngster, and could not 
then have taken so responsible a post. It was a blow to 
me, for it was anything but the sphere which I should 
have chosen, and ’it was hard to have to give up all my 
own dreams-” 

“ It must have been ! I can sympathise with you, for 
I know the feeling. Nothing tries me more than to 
have my plans upset, and it is constantly happening in 
a house like this where there are so many others to 
consider. And it must have been bad for the business 
too, for you knew nothing about it and had no 
experience-” 

Ned coloured, and made an uneasy movement with his 
shoulders. As a matter of fact his early days of author¬ 
ity had been accompanied by mistakes which he had 
been glad to forget, though he had mastered the details 
of the business in a surprisingly short space of time. It 
was not pleasant to hear a reminder of his inexperience 
from the lips of his fiancee , and he could not stifle a 
reflection that it would have been kinder on her part to 
have spared him even so covert a reproach. He tried 
to hide all signs of annoyance, but there was an edge in 
his voice as he replied— 

“ I was inexperiened, no doubt, though, perhaps, not 
so much so as you imagine. All my life 1 had been 
accustomed to spend a great deal of time at the Works, 
and as I grew up my father had taken me into his 
confidence about his growing anxieties, for even in his 
days he was beginning to feel the strain of competing 
with the bigger firms. The day for small men is over, 
Lilias, and one by one, the private manufacturers go 
under, ruined by the struggle to compete with the great 
firms who are backed by practically unlimited capital. It 
was a dying cause which I had to fight, and I became 
more and more convinced of the folly of holding on 
until every tiling was lost; and then, in the very nick of 
time, as ’it seemed, our most powerful rivals stepped 
forward and offered to take over our business and to 
give me the post of manager. There could be no doubt 
about accepting such an offer, and all my friends 
rejoiced with me in the belief that the lean days were 
over, and that a long lease of prosperity lay ahead.” 

“ But why diil they make you such an offer when your 
business was so bad as you say ? I can understand that 
it was a capital thing for you, but where did they come 
in ? They must have had an idea that it was for their 
advantage as well as for yours, or they would not have 
tried to get you,” said Lilias, with a shrewdness that 
brought the smiles back to her lover’s face. 

“ Why, what a cute little woman! ” he cried fondly. 
“ She grasps the position at once ! Yes, ot course, they 
made the offer for their own advantage, not mine, for 
you see, dear, there were a certain number of good old- 
fashioned customers who still kept to us, and their 
business was well worth having, though not valuable 
enough to make our Works pay .when the smaller orders 
dropped off'. By taking over our connection, they made 
a considerable addition to their profits, even allowing for 
the handsome salary given to me. Looking at the offer 
from a business point of view, I saw no reason to doubt 
its good faith, but six months’ experience has raised 
some ugly doubts. More than once of late I have felt 
convinced-” 

“Of what? What are your doubts? What do you 
believe they mean to do ? 
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Ned jumped to his feet, and stood facing the girl, 
with clenched hands, and a face convulsed with 
emotion. His eyes flashed, the veins stood out upon his 
forehead, his brows met in a heavy scowl. 

“ I believe they mean to suck my brains, to get all 
they can out of me, experience, introductions, connec¬ 
tions, to suck me dry as they would an orange, and then 
throw me on one side ! I believe that the salary was a 
bait to bribe me to give up my independence, and that 
it did not matter to them that it was unusually large, 
since at the very moment of offering it they had 
determined that my lease of office should be of precious 
short duration. They cannot, for shame’s sake, for their 
own reputation’s sake, dismiss me already, but in a 
hundred ways they are bringing pressure to bear; in a 
hundred ways which you could not understand they are 
making it impossible for me to go on, forcing me into 
resignation-” 

“ Oh, hush, hush ! Don’t get excited. You frighten 
me when you are so fierce. I am sure you are mistaken. 
You are worn out after all these years of anxiety, and 
imagine what is not true. I am sure they do not want 
to get rid of you, and if they did, what does it matter, 
since you say yourself they dare not dismiss you ? Come, 
be a good boy, and be happy with me, and forget all 
about this horrid old business. All men have worries, 
but they should try to forget them when they come 
home ! I give you full notice that I shall forbid busi¬ 
ness to be mentioned in our house when we get one.” 

The glance which accompanied these words was 
meant to be irresistibly coaxing, but so far from being 
sobered yet, Ned seemed goaded into fresh irritation. 

“ Worries ! Worries ! You call it by a contemptible 
little name like that, when I am face to face with ruin— 
when our whole future is trembling in the balance ? 
Don’t you understand that there are things that a man 
may not do, and that orders may be put upon him 
which he cannot obey and preserve his self-respect ? 
He may be forced to resign even when he would gladly 
work his fingers to the bone, it by any fair means he 
could keep his post ? ” 

“ Ah-h ! ” cried Lilias, with a deep, indrawn breath, 
as if now, at last, she had come to the real pivot on 
which the question hung. “Ah, yes, Ned, 1 understand 
that if you once get the idea in that romantic head of 
yours that you are being coerced to do what is not 
according to your lights, there is an end of all peace 
until you are undeceived ! We have known you so long, 
remember, and heard all about your college days from 
Jim. ‘ Don Quixote,’ they called you, because you were 
always taking up high-flown notions of duty. It was 
delightful at Oxford, and such a good example to the 
other men ; but in business—you can’t keep it up in 
business, Ned ! I am only a girl, but I hear people talk, 
and J know quite well how it is. It is impossible to 
make a living at all if you are too particular what you do, 
and always stopping to consider other people besides 
yourself. You say that you were beaten by the other 
firms when you were managing your father’s Works, and 
now you will let yourself be beaten again if you give way 
to these foolish prejudices and scruples.” 

Lilias finished with a breathless gasp, and Ned stood 
looking down at her in silence. An expression of 
absolute horror had grown in his eyes as he listened to 
her words, and now he threw himself down on the chair 
beside her, and grasped her hands in appeal. 

“Lilias! Lilias! don’t! Don’t speak like that, 
darling! My little, white girl, don’t turn pleader 
against me! Y ou are to be my helpmeet, my good 
angel, the inspiration of my life ; don’t begin by wishing 


me to do less than my best! I am not imagining 
difficulties—you know I am not—but even if I' were* 
would it not be better to lose something for conscience' 
sake, than deliberately to sell myself for gain ? I am in 
great perplexity, Lilias, and need all my courage. I 
beseech you not to discourage me! ” 

His words were, in effect, a repetition of Mrs. 
Rendeirs on the same subject, and now, as then, Lilias 
was shocked into a softer, more unselfish frame of mind. 
I he ready tears started to her eyes, and her voice 
quivered with emotion. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I long to help you! I would not 
hinder you for the world. I was trying to reconcile you 
to your position—to save you, if possible, from worse 
trouble in the future. I know you will never consent to 
do what is wrong, but if you are firm and patient, all 
may still be well. It is worth trying, at least, for if you 
threw up this post what is to happen next ? You would 
have nothing to do.” 

“ I could always earn a salary of a few hundreds a 
year. If they have done nothing else, these last years 
have given me a thorough technical knowledge of my 
own business, and that has a marketable value nowa¬ 
days. With the influence of the old name to back me 
up, I could find some firm ready to take me in and give 
me a subordinate post. If I had only myself to think of, 

I should not worry my head, for 1 have never had any 
ambition to be a rich man, and the mater has her 
private income—I need not be anxious about her. The 
change would fall heaviest on yon, and it is of you I 
think. I meant to give you a home worthy of yourself, 
with every luxury and comfort, but that will not be 
possible now. Can you forgive me, dear, for bringing 
all this trouble upon you ?” 

He looked wistfully into the lovely face, and Lilias 
pressed her lips together, staring fixedly at the ground. 
At that moment she could not bring herself to say that 
she forgave him, or to express any complacence at the 
thought of the future. Imagination ran riot, and she 
saw as in a picture a little house in a smoky, manufactur¬ 
ing town, and shrank with distaste from its narrow walls, 
and meagre furnishings. Yes, indeed ! Ned might well 
declare that she was the greatest sufferer, and it was 
only right that he should pity her. If this break-down 
had happened three months before, her parents would 
not have consented to her engagement, and it should 
have been his duty to be well assured of his position 
before involving another, as she was now involved. The 
swelling of resentment grew so strong, that against her 
better judgment it forced itself into speech. 

“You seem fated to misfortune! It follows you 
wherever you go. But this cannot all have sprung up within 
the last two months. You must have know ; n something* 
about it in March, in April, before you spoke to me ! ” 
From the flash in Ned’s eyes, she feared that he was 
about to make some hot reply, but he checked himself 
and answered with gentle forbearance. Only if she had 
had eyes to see it, the shadow had fallen deeper than 
ever over his face, and his shoulders bent as if an 
additional burden had fallen upon them. 

“No, Lilias, I knew nothing! I would never have 
proposed to you if I had not honestly believed in my 
good prospects. The difficulty has arisen since then, but 
don’t be afraid, I shall not urge you to any sacrifices on 
my behalf. I will work hard and you shall stay at home 
until I can give you all you desire. I w ill not ask you to 
share a poverty which you dread so much.” 

I wouldn’t mind it for myself. It is of you I 
think!” murmured Lilias sweetly. “I should love 
nothing so much as to help you, Ned, but I am such a 
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useless little thing that I should only be a drag. If it 
had been Maud it would have been different. Maud is cut 
out for a poor man’s wife, and would be blissfully happy 
living on twopence halfpenny a week, and making it go 
as far as half-a-crown, but i am so stupid. My money 
seems to fly away, and I could not be economical it my 
life depended on it.” 


Ned sighed, and looked round the garden with a 
wistful air. 

“ I wish Maud were at home!” he said. “She is 
always so good and helpful. It puts new strength in a 
man to hear her talk. The house does not seem like 
itself when Maud is away ! ” 

(To be continued .) 


MUSIC IN THE ROYAL FAMILY. 



Bv FREDERICK 

HERE are, probably, few 
families in this country 
or any other wherein the 
divine art of music is 
more appreciated or has 
been more assiduously 
practised than in the 
domestic circle of our 
beloved Queen — whether 
this be at London, Wind¬ 
sor, Balmoral or wherever 
Her Majesty for the time 
has made her home. The delightful charm 
and influence of this “ the youngest but 
greatest of the arts ” have never been lost 
sight of in English Royal circles, and it 
ishowing to this state of things, in a great 
measure, that music in England to-day 
occupies its honourable, flourishing posi¬ 
tion. Example goes a long way in every¬ 
thing, but in nothing more convincingly 
than in music, whether we look at it 
practically or ethically. 

Thus it comes about that the art is in 
high favour to-day, and occupies a place in people’s hearts 
and homes such as no other can be said to do. 1 his was 
not always so. When our beloved Sovereign came to the 
throne, and even as late as her marriage, music was at a very 
low ebb in England. If you wanted a copy of the Messiah 
fit to play from; it cost nearly as much money as would buy 
Handel’s complete works to-day. Mendelssohn’s writings 
were still more expensive and ungetatable ; Elijah and St. 
Paul cost as many shillings as they had movements. An 
unintellectual age that preceded the Victorian had dragged 
down the art, and both it and its professors generally speak¬ 
ing were anything but highly regarded. Among the aristo¬ 
cracy particularly it was considered “ bad form,” and there 
w^as justification for this, to mix with musicians. “Never 
learn to play the fiddle, nor mix with those who do,” was the 
advice which many an anxious parent impressed upon his 
sons as firmly as a sensible father to-day would advise his 
offsprings neither to bet nor play cards. How different to¬ 
day when nearly every young lady plays the violin ! Aous 
az'ons change tout cela, and it is not too much to say that 
this has been accomplished mainly by the splendid example 
and patronage which our g*ood and noble Queen and her 
beloved Consort accorded to music in the “ forties” and 
“ fifties,” and in the case of Her Majesty right on until 
to-day. 

Many features present themselves in the consideration of 
music in English Royal circles. In the first place, there are 
the musical qualifications and tastes of Her Majesty and 
her children ; the question of the form and character of 
royal musical pursuit is an interesting one ; while, if a book 
would contain all that could be written thereupon, there 
is that large aspect’ of kindly thought, encouragement, 
advice, reward and memento which the Queen especially 
has so liberally bestowed upon artists, experienced or inex¬ 
perienced, British or foreign in nationality, who have 
directly or indirectly been concerned with the exercise of 
music at the English Court. 


J. CROWEST. 

The Queen, as is pretty well known, evinced a passion 
for music from infancy. As a child it was her delight to 
get at the keys of the pianoforte, whether in the nursery or 
boudoir, and make music for herself. Needless to say, this 
proceeding was not checked ; on the contrary, the Duchess 
of Kent was delighted to watch and encourage the musical 
tendencies of the child-Princess. Her governess found her 
not only an anxious but attentive and quick student of the 
pianoforte. A delightful little story has got about, however, 
which shows that she was not 'less natural than other 
children of her age. There was then a wonder child-harpist 
astonishing the world, Lilia by name, and she was brought 
to the palace to be heard. For a while the two children 
were left alone, with the Princess at the piano. When her 
mother returned, to her astonishment all music had been 
given over, the piano was forsaken, and the two children 
were seated on the hearth-rug, Princess Victoria being 
greatly occupied in making a selection of the best toys she 
could find among her collection for the purpose of present¬ 
ing them to little Lilia. In these circumstances nothing 
was to be done save to praise the child for her good 
nature. 

In course of time the young Princess needed professional 
musical training, and this responsible work was entrusted 
to Miss Lucy Philpot,* then the most talented lady pianist 
in England. Under her training the future Queen of 
England made marked progress, eventually becoming a 
brilliant player and particularly good accompanist—points 
which are well borne out by pianists, correspondents, and 
others who were accustomed to hear her perform. Lady 
Blomfield, who was a Maid of Honour to the Queen, made 
frequent references in her Journals to the musical capacity 
of Her Majesty. .Some of my readers may have heard the 
story of how the famous queen of song, Jenny Lind, was 
once rescued from a perilous position through the ready 
tact and artistic resource of the Sovereign. Being on a 
visit to the Queen, music was of course a natural conse¬ 
quence. Seated in the boudoir the “ Swedish nightingale ” 
was requested to sing. Readily enough she consented ; 
but, unfortunately, her superb efforts were marred by the 
unhappy nervousness of the accompanist at the pianoforte. 
Observing this, the Queen desired another song, expressing 
her willingness to accompany it. Nothing could have 
ended better than this dual effort of the queens of race and 
song. The cantatrice rendered the composition with all 
her accustomed brilliancy and verve , stating afterwards 
that she had never in her life felt happier and easier in the 
efforts of her accompanist. 

The Queen’s talent was not restricted to the pianoforte. 
Nature had gifted her with a rich, full mezzo-soprano voice 
which attracted notice from her girlhood. Many Court 
officials and others have testified to the charm of the young 
Princess’s voice as it used to ring unconsciously from the 
apartments which she occupied. On a certain occasion she 
was on a visit when King George IV. was present, and the 
band having ended a selection of music the monarch said, 
“Now, Victoria, what piece would you like the band to 


* Subsequently Mrs. Anderson (wife of George Frederick Anderson, 
violinist and director ot the Queen’s Private Band), who taught the 
pianoforte to several of the Queen’s children. 
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play ? The selection will be left to you.” With ready instinct 
and loyalty the young Princess replied, “ Oh, Uncle King I 
should much like to hear | God save the King. ’ ’ The anthem 
was at once played, Victoria joining lustily in the first 
voice, and singingso well that the gallant monarch declared 
he had not heard the melody sung better in his life. 

The first singing-master the Queen had was John Bernard 
Sale, who had been a chorister in St. George’s Chapel, 
V indsor, organist of the Chapel Royal, and who possessed a 
phenomenal bass voice. Curiously enough the famous basso 
frof undo, Lablache, next gave her instruction. His voice 
was one of the most richly-toned ever given to mortal, and 
it was so powerful that it could make itself heard above any 
orchestral thunder or in the midst of any chorus, however 
gigantic either might be. Under his excellent tuition the 
Queen made great progress, so much so that she became 
qualified to join with Rubini and other great singers in the 
private concerts which were frequently held when the 
Prince Consort was alive. Her Majesty has never tired of 
singing, and in quite recent years has benefited bv the 
instruction and renditions of Signor Paolo Tosti, who for so 
many years was singing-master in the late Duchess of 
Cambridge’s circle. 

While delighting in the old British ballads and a few 
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modern songs, Her Majesty has always had a great leaning 
towards Italian music—the music she used to hear so much 
7 e . n ’ ™ the early years of her reign, she in the company 
ot the I nnce Consort was frequently at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Mendelssohn’s music also has always commended 
itseli to her, especially his songs and such gems from his 
oratorios as “ How lovely are the messengers,” etc. 

Apart from her voice the Queen possessed a remarkably 
acute ear, and could detect the least musical mistake or 
discrepancy. This has been vouched for over and over 
again. Thus in one of the early years of her reign there was 
to be a great civic function with music. As the final 
rehearsal approached, Greatorex the conductor grew con¬ 
cerned, and warned his band that “they would need to be 
extiemely careful, as the Queen had a quick ear and would 
detect the slightest blunder if they made one.” 

, r I.h rough out her long life no form of music has given Her 
Majesty greater pleasure than piano music, whether playing 
upon the piano herself or listening to a good performer. 
L nhappily such ailments of advancing years as rheumatism 
sciatica and lumbago prevent her playing now; but she 
still retains her love for harmony, and enjoys nothing more 
than a quiet musical evening. 

As is known the wide world over the late Prince Consort 



THE PRINCE CONSORT PLAYING TO MENDELSSOHN. 
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was exceedingly devoted to music, and excelled not only as 
a performer but as composer and connoisseur. His compo¬ 
sitions * range over anthems, church services, songs, ballads 
and other vocal compositions. The talent for music which 
is so marked among the German people found a ready 
exponent in the person of this enlightened prince ; and like 
all large-hearted thinkers the pursuit of the art was not 
directed merely to the pleasure and satisfaction it afforded 
himself personally. He exerted himself unusually m the 
cause of music in the interests of others, as well as of the 
art itself Few men of royal birth have done moie to 
encourage music than did the Queen’s husband. He took 
a lively interest in everything pertaining to the art, and was 
known and respected for the patronage which he extended 
to all the struggling British musical institutions. 

Music formed a systematic part of the Prince’s education. 
As a child he took more than ordinary interest in the 
art ; at thirteen he formulated his own “ Programme ot 
Studies,” and at eighteen was so “passionately fond of 
the art, besides having shown such considerable talent as a 
composer, that he was allowed to be quite an authority on 
the subject. In 1839-—he would then have been twenty years 

old _ he went to Florence and there pursued the exercise ot 

the art, making such an earnest study of singing, the organ 
and composition that when he came to England and was 
heard by Mendelssohn and other musicians they were con¬ 
strained to express their surprise and admiration at his 
qualifications and ability. 

Mendelssohn, in his Letters , has told us much about 
the Prince’s musical doings, tie went to Buckingham 
Palace to try Prince Albert’s new organ before he left 
Fngland. The Prince delighted his visitor by his charming 
clear and correct playing on the organ, which “ would have 
done credit to any professional.” Then it was Mendels¬ 
sohn’s turn. He played “ How lovely are the messengers. 
Prince Albert managed the stops for him to his greatest 
satisfaction, and both he and the Queen joined in the 
chorus. Afterwards the Queen sang several songs for him. 
She sang quite charmingly, in strict time and tune, and 
with very good execution. Mendelssohn was obliged to 
confess that the song she had selected as his, Italian Op. 8, 
No. 3, was by his sister Fanny, and so she consented to 
sing one that was really his own, and gave the “ Pilger- 
spruch,” Op. 8, No. 5, really quite faultlessly, and with 
charming feeling and expression. “ I thought to myself, 
says Mendelssohn, “one must not pay too many compli¬ 
ments on such an occasion, so I merely thanked her agieat 
many times, whereupon she said : 1 Oh, if 1 had not been 
so frightened ! Generally I have such long breath ! ’ ’ upon 
which Mendelssohn praised her heartily, and with the best 
conscience in the world. 

It was upon one of these occasions that the Queen, going 
into the music-room, found the Prince and Mendelssohn so 
engaged in a musical discussion that they had not noticed 
that the wind from the open windows had strewed the room, 
and even the pedals of the organ, with seemingly endless 
loose leaves of music. “Dear me, what a litter. ex¬ 
claimed the Queen, and immediately she bent to the work 
of gathering up all the stray sheets, even from among the 
murmuring pedal-board. , 

It cannot be a matter for surprise that all the Queen s 
children are musical. The Prince of Wales has given 
abundant evidence of his love of music in the constant time 
and attention he devotes to all musical doings. All our 
institutions given over to the art — notably the Royal College 
of Music—occupy his mind ; and it matters not whether 
it be opera, an orchestral performance, or “smoking 
concert—wherever his patronage and presence can be 
extended, there these are sure to be found. 


* Those who arc interested in these will find them published as 
follows: Vocal Compositions of H.R.H. the Prince Consort , London, 
1862 ; songs and ballads arranged by E. J. Loder ; anthems, services, etc. 
They include, “ L’ Invocazione all’ Armenia,” for solos and chorus ; a 
Morning Service in C and A; anthem—“ Out of the Deep ; hve 
collections of “ Lieder und Romanzen ’’-twenty-nine in all ; three 
canzonets, etc. The beautiful hymn tune “ Coburg, to be found in 
most collections, is a fair example of the pure four-part harmony which 
the lamented Prince was capable of writing. 


Not less devoted to the art is H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales. She is passionately fond of good music. It will 
be remembered how frequently she attends the Monday 
Popular Concerts, especially when her favourite Lady Halle 
(Madame Norman Neruda) is playing the violin. Not less 
noticeable, too, has been the much-needed example she set 
to fashionable folk of “being in time” for these perform¬ 
ances, so as not to distract the attention which so many 
students and connoisseurs give to them. 

The musical education of the daughters of the Princess 
of Wales was placed in the hands of Miss Olga Neruda, 
whose elder sister is the famous violinist, Lady Halle. Miss 
Olga Neruda taught them the pianoforte, but neither of the 
Princesses when young has been able to learn the violin. 
This little lack of musical talent has caused some disap¬ 
pointment to the Princess of Wales, who takes much pride 
in the doctorship of music conferred upon Her Royal 
Highness at Dublin some years ago. Some of the most 
famous musicians in the world have played with the royal 
pupils. . , . 

The Queen’s eldest daughter, the Princess RoyaJ r best 
known to us as the Empress Frederick, from her having 
married Prince Frederick William of Prussia,, is, like her 
royal mother, a fine musician. 1 he pianoforte is her 
favourite instrument, and it is generally allowed that she 
can play the most difficult piano music at first sight. Like 
the Queen, too, she has seen a great deal of sorrow, and it 
is comforting* to know that amid all this, music -as it 
would be to everyone—has been a great solace. She has 
made use of the melodies of her childhood to assuage the 
sorrows that the years have brought her. 

All the world knows that the recently deceased Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha (the late Duke of Edinburgh) was 
devotedly attached to the violin. On this instrument it can 
certainly be allowed that he was a good second-rate per¬ 
former/ He frequently took part in public and private 
concerts, and sometimes played a solo part at Plymouth, at 
the Colston Hall, Bristol, and at the Albert Hall and else¬ 
where in London. His daughters are all musical, while it 
is not too much to say that the Crown Princess of Roumania 
is far more skilful as'a pianist than even her father was as 
a violinist. 

The Princess Henry of Battenberg (Princess Beatrice) is 
also to be mentioned. She is devoted to music, and it is 
mainly owing to her musical tastes that so many musicians 
of the day have rec eived “ commands ” to appear at Court 
and perform before the Queen. Of her compositions our 
readers have had every opportunity of judging, as this 
magazine has had the peculiar ^.honour ot publishing 
several of them. The late Duke of Albany enjoyed music 
next to literature, ancl particularly appreciated the Duchess’s 
playing* upon the harp, in which she greatly excelled, l he 
mantle of music descended, too, upon Prince Christian 
Victor, son of Prince Christian and Princess Helena— 
another of the Queen’s daughters. Prince Victor, whose 
recent death at the Cape all so sincerely deplore, was an 
accomplished performer on the flute, lhe late Princess 
Alice used to sing* beautifully, the rich mezzo-soprano voice 
of her mother having* been inherited by this much-loved 
princess. 

There is scarcely a single artist of note in this country, 
qualified to permit of an appearance before Royalty, who has 
not been the recipient of the encouragement and patronage 
conveyed in a Court “ command.” Here is the kind of note 
or telegram despatched to artists who do not receive less 
official* requests to appear before the Queen—“ Her Majesty 

asks if Monsieur-can play the violin here this evening. 

Monsieur-should be prepared with a short programme, 

and arrive by 8 o’clock, and ask for the Master ol the 
Household.” 

Her Majesty on these occasions dines privately, and 
then with her family circle repairs to the drawing-room, a 
very large apartment, in which all the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court always including the Minister in Attendance 
—assemble. Generally the company numbers about fifty 
persons, who are grouped about the room, the Queen’s own 
group accommodating themselves quite close to the grand 
piano. The programme is then submitted to the Queen, 
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who selects a piece—say Ernst’s “Elegy”—from a 
violinist’s programme. Then the concert proceeds until it 
is Her Majesty’s pleasure to retire ; but often it is 11.30 or 
even later before the performance is concluded. There 
is no undue formalism, and everyone finds herself or himself 
quite at home. Thus, that eminent violinist Monsieur 
Tivadar Nachez was once playing before the Queen when, 
just as he was about to begin, the Duke of Edinburgh 
merely beckoned him to come nearer, and he played only 
some three yards from the Queen. After the concert a 
recherche supper is provided, at which one of the Grooms 
in Waiting generally presides, following which the musical 
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visitors sleep at the Castle, or go to an hotel as they 
choose. 

Altogether, music under the Queen’s roof is a great 
thing and a great time—a matter to be remembered by all 
who have experienced it. No greater honour can an artist 
have than to find himself so placed; no more effective 
stimulus than such an appearance can be given to an 
artist’s career. How content, for instance, to name only 
one individual, must Miss Ada Crossley ever feel from the 
fact that when singing recently by command at Windsor, 
Her Majesty paid the tribute of her tears to her rendering 
of “ O Rest in the Lord.” 


WHAT CO-OPERATION 

PART V. 

Our good doctor was nearly worked to death during the 
diphtheria epidemic, and he greatly deplored the ignoiance 
that did so much to increase his work. “ I wish one or 
both of you were a hospital nurse,” he said one day to us, 
and the next day brought us word that he had sent for a 
nurse from London, and as ours was the only house where 
she could be lodged we must take her in ! However, we 
were nothing loath, glad indeed to be able to assist our 
good friend so far. So in course of a few hours’ time 
“Sister Eunice” arrived, and settled herself into her 
quarters. It was a treat to Agnes and me to meet with 
a young woman of our own age and of education again. 

In one of our first chats together, Agnes and I recounted 
to our visitor something of what had been accomplished in 
the village, and of the success of some of our plans. But in a 
very short time, Sister Eunice had formed opinions of her own. 

“My dears,” she said, “there is nothing short of a 
revolution needed here, you may take my word for it. I 
haven’t much faith in your improvements, get to the bottom 
of things and begin there.” 

“ Radical remedies are not always possible when you are 
dealing with human beings, though,” Agnes replied; 
“prejudice is a stiff hedge to get through, as we have 
found.” 

“ Prejudice go to the wall; it’s the only place for such 
rank, stubbly stuff! I tell you I am shocked to find human 
life accounted so cheap as it is here.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ There is no hospital, and no place that can be used as 
one, but bad as that is, it is not so bad as this. I tell you 
that in fifteen out of twenty cottages there is no room that a 
sick child, much less a sick man or woman, can lie in with 
comfort. Then there is never a window to be found open 
day or night. How do people expect to get well or be well 
without air, I wonder ? Then look at the drainage. No 
wonder you have diphtheria here. I only marvel that typhoid 
and cholera are not here too. Talk about elevating people 
socially and teaching them to think ! Teach them to be 
clean and wholesome first, and make their homes places fit 
to live in ; then do as you like after; that is my plan.” 

At first we were inclined to laugh at her vehemence, but 
we grew sober again. “I believe you are right, and we 
have been self-deluded,” Agnes said, “ but you must stay 
with us long enough to put us on the right track now you 
are here. What would cause enmity if it came from one of 
us will come with a good grace from you, so you can take 
advantage of your opportunity, but you must not judge us 
too hardly, even if we have been mistaken.” 

Sister’s sharp tone was distinctly softened when she 
spoke next, but it was full of determination as she said, 
“ I don’t leave here until I see at least the beginnings of a 
Cottage Hospital, and I shall deliver my soul in a course of 
Hygiene and First Aid, too, before I go ! ” 

Like a fresh invigorating breeze, Sister perambulated the 
village and went in and out of the houses and cottages ; the 
sick cases became rapidly fewer, and convalescents soon 
regained their normal way of life. She seemed to carry 
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health and vigour wherever she went. “ Fresh air,” was her 
trumpet-note, and she sounded it in season and out. 
Windows and doors seemed to open of their own accord 
when she was anywhere near. It was even said of her that 
one day she entered a sick-room and found a window closed 
for the second time in contradiction to her express orders. 
Lifting the poker she promptly knocked out the panes of 
glass from the offending casement and then laid a half- 
crown down on the table. “ That will pay for its 
mending,” she said, an angry light in her eyes, “ but mind 
1 never come and find that window closed again.” 

“ Sister means what she say, that she do!” was the 
verdict that was passed on the occurrence afterwards. 

But Sister had no intention of limiting her work to 
nursing and teaching cottagers. She had higher aims 
as well. 

The Squire came almost to dread meeting the blue- 
cloaked figure, for she was importunate as the widow in 
Scripture, and for very “weariness of her coming” he at 
last gave the site for the Cottage Hospital, and got an 
architect to draw up the plans. Then his neighbour, as 
justice of the Peace, was, for the salving of his own 
conscience, compelled to have the drainage of such houses 
as belonged to him overhauled and renewed, lest the 
sanitary authorities should be put upon his trail and his 
office brought into contempt; and whilst compelling 
himself to do the right thing, he had to insist on other 
property-holders doing the like. 

One of the features of the meetings of the Guild when it 
met after Easter was the weekly lecture on First Aid, 
Ambulance Drill, and Sanitation. Sister’s way of teaching 
was as thorough as her practice, and she was not content 
until she had brought roller bandaging into fashion, and 
instilled the laws of good housekeeping as well as of good 
health into her hearers. 

Loud and deep were the lamentations when one summer 
day she left us to obey some call of duty elsewhere, but she 
bade us look out for her again, and prophesied that if we fell 
back into old ways her second coming would be a visitation 
we might dread. Fortunately her threat never needed to 
be fulfilled. 

I must bring my history to a conclusion, for, being 
contemporary history, it is still in the process of making ; we 
find the days bring ever-increasing opportunities to us 
whereby we may put the principles of co-operation into 
practice, and with the roughness worn off the handle, it 
becomes an easier matter to use the machine. 

My moral is—what we have done others can do—and 
though all has not been done that might have been even in 
our case, still there is, I think, enough to show what may 
be achieved when hands and heads unite together. 

Long ago the brave little kingdom of Holland formed 
itself into a nation against fearful odds, and made a fruitful 
land out of barren wastes and marshes, by taking for its 
motto, Een-draagt macht magt ; namely, “In Union 
there is Strength,” and that little kingdom stands to-day 
as an inspiration for all who in a great way or a small 
one follow the same grand law. 

Lucy H. Yates. 
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TOUT PASSE. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 

Tangled grasses and meadow-sweet, 
- Vetches purple and dim, 

Swallows skimming under our feet— 
I smiled—with him. 

Vetches, meadow-sweet, all are dead, 
Swallows of summer, flown ; 

Winter greyness over my head, 

I weep—alone. 

Surely, somewhere, in some far day 
Joy will come back to me ? 
Weeping and heartache pass away ? 
Well—we shall see ! 



HOW TO WRITE ESSAYS. 


My last paper on the Art of Writing dealt with the familiar 
everyday occupation of writing letters. The subject for 
this month is perhaps less attractive; it enters the region 
of the scholastic, the irksome, the laboured, as opposed to 
the spontaneous ; it is associated with toil and effort. 

What, then, is an essay ? 

The primary meaning of the word is an attempt, as every 
schoolgirl will know. i( Essay ez— try!” says her French 
governess. And an essay in literature was originally an 
“ attempt,” in the sense that it consisted of a sketch rather 
than a finished production—of brief, pithy suggestions 
strung together to enable the reader to think for himself. 
Bacon’s Essays—which are not dull and incomprehensible, 
and should be read by young as well as old—are of this 
suggestive nature rather than complete and exhaustive 
compositions. An elaborate production—such, for example, 
as the late Professor T. H. Green’s essay On the Influence 
and Value of Works of Fiction —would have been called 
by our ancestors a “ dissertation ” or “ treatise.” But the 
general term “ essay ” is now applied alike to the humblest 
school composition and the finished effort of the mind of 
a master! 

Every girl who goes to school or college finds herself 
obliged, to write essays ; many girls who have left school 
and feel an ambition to address the public, prefer the 
medium of the essay to that of the story. And in its highest 
form this mode of literary expression has a wonderful 
charm. The idea that lies in the term itself—“essay,” 
associated with attempt and effort—must be altogether 
forgotten in the essay that is a masterpiece. It should 
flow on with the utmost ease, lightly bearing the reader 
along with it. There must be no obvious “ attempt ” in its 


course, any more than in the course of a river. A river, it 
is true, may encounter obstacles and rage impatiently 
around the rocks, but the idea is never suggested to the 
observer that it is struggling to flow onward. The greater 
the hindrances the more vehement and passionate the 
onrush, the greater the beauty of the conquering stream. 

The note of the “ inevitable ” is as necessary to a good 
essay as to a poem. On reading it the reader should 
constantly feel moved to say, “Why, 1 have often thought 
of that myself! ” r _ It is all so natural, so exactly consonant 
with human experience, that one marvels one has not 
happened to express it before the author wrote his book. 
This pleases and flatters the reader : he finds himself in 
the pages of his author. And the idea of effort, of “trying ” 
or “essaying” to put thought into words, is altogether 
remote from his estimate of the performance. There is a 
very well-worn Latin proverb, too well-worn to quote, which 
says the truest art is to conceal art. ’ 

One of the most charming essayists of our day calls his 
essays Obiter Dicta —something hastily and incidentally 
thrown out. But to imagine that these lucid, ingenuous 
pages (who was it who said that his idea of enjoyment wflfs 
to lie on the sofa and be Birrelled to ?) are so easy to 
compose that almost anybody can write them, is a great 
mistake. They are the product of consummate literary skill, 
experience of life, and culture. 

We are soaring out of the ordinary limits of girl experi¬ 
ence. And yet everything must have a beginning. The 
authors of the essays that delight our leisure no doubt at 
one period in their career sighed over the school composi¬ 
tions, racked their brains for an idea, and found none. It 
may be worth while, then, to try and help our girl readers 
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in the composition of the essay viewed as a task, and it" 
is some consolation to reflect that no toil in this direction is 
altogether wasted. The attempt to think upon any given 
subject in a concentrated way, and afterwards to express 
the thought coherently and well, must bear fruit in added 
power of thinking, added facility, of expression; only the 
work must be honest as far as it goes. 

The essays of a student may be divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes. There are essays which consist of little 
more than the recollection of what has been previously 
learned—such as the biographical or historical essay. 
They largely depend for their value on the thoroughness 
and" intelligence of the preliminary study. Then there are 
essays upon abstract subjects, for which the hapless writer 
has to look round for “something to say.” Of this class 
are such topics as “ Friendship,” “ Education,” “ Civilisa¬ 
tion.” In my early days a dread comparison was wont to 
be drawn between the arts of music and painting. 

First, then, comes the essay based on definite informa¬ 
tion. It is not so simple a matter to achieve this well as 
may be supposed. One method is for the girl student to 
surround herself with books, and take an extract here and 
extract there, perhaps altering the wording in some degree, 
and combining the whole by a remark or two of her own. 
This is a fatal* performance. I well remember writing one 
such essay. I had been prevented by illness from attending 
the lecture which was supposed to afford material for its 
composition, and I zealously resolved to write the essay 
notwithstanding. So I entrenched myself behind a rampart 
of volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britan nica and strung 
together copious paragraphs on the subject—a scientific 
one. When the composition was finished I could scarcely 
believe I was the author. To begin with, I could not 
understand one-half of it. How learned it looked with its 
long words ! “Parallax,” for example, occurred frequently. 
How deeply impressed the lecturer would be ! Alas ! when 
it returned from his hands the only mark upon it was the 
cruel sentence, “When you quote, do not forget to use 
inverted commas.” The youthful essayist may take my 
discomfiture to heart. 

The simplest, shortest composition written with memory 
and understanding is worth more than the longest, most 
elaborate compilation from books. 

“ But,” the reader may say, “how. on earth can I write 
a historical, biographical, or scientific essay without refer¬ 
ence to the books which contain the information I cannot 
keep in my mind all ready to draw upon ? ” 

Of course, the more you avail yourself of the best books 
on your subject, the better the essay is likely to be. But 
their use should be preliminary. Read as much as you 
can on the subject in hand; become imbued as far as 
possible with the thoughts, the information, of the authors, 
but do not have the volumes open beside you as you write. 

Let us suppose—the subject may seem ambitious, but it 
will serve for an illustration—that you are about to write an 
essay on the life and death of Socrates, and have access to 
a well-stocked library. The first thing you will do is to 
consult the best histories of Greece you can find, e.g ., 
Smith’s Student's Greece , and Vol. 8 of Grote’s History. 
From these you will get your facts, and something more as 
well. If you can take down Bohn’s translation of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Memorabilia (I am not crediting you with a know¬ 
ledge of Greek), you will find what a soldier thought of 
Socrates, and learn much of his life. Then in Dean 
Church’s small volume, The Trial and Death of Socrates , 
or the larger Vol. i of Jowett’s Plato , you will have the 
philosopher’s noble defence before his judges, and will read, 
in the dialogue Phaedo , the most beautiful and touching 
story, told by an eye-witness, of his last hours. Study 
what you can from these sources, and make notes, from 
which you can construct a framework for your edifice. 

I believe in the value of any amount of rough notes. To 
sit down in front of nothing but a blank white sheet, ready 
for the essay itself, is to induce an equal feeling of blankness 
in the mind. No ; before you apply yourself to your final 
task, have every salient point and chief thought noted down 
to guide you, either with or without the help of the volumes 
of which I have spoken. 


Supposing that you have noted down everything that has 
struck you in your reading, you may find you have rather 
a chaotic mass at last. But from this you can easily 
take out what will serve as an outline for your essay. 
Write this outline under brief heads, something like the 
following :— 

Athens in the time of Socrates. 

His early life ; experience of warfare, etc. 

Description of his appearance. 

The Sophists and Socrates. 

His disciples. 

Conflict with the authorities. 

Trial. 

Death. 

Aspects of his teaching. 

Its results. 

Arrange the amount of space you can devote to each of 
these heads, and the essay will come together with ease. 
It will also be well proportioned. If a composition is 
begun without any framework, some one part will probably 
turn out much too large for the rest. I have read essays, 
for instance, which were nearly all introduction—an enormous 
portico with a tiny building ! The gist of the whole matter 
is to do the preparation well and thoroughly; the rest will 
take care of itself. 

If you feel dull and indisposed to write anything, yet 
write ! You can erase it all afterwards, but it will do to 
begin upon. 

Lord Bacon’s advice for despatch of business is to have 
something conceived in writing. Even if it should be 
wholly rejected, he says, that negative is better to proceed 
upon than an indefinite, even “as ashes are more genera¬ 
tive than dust.” And this advice is most valuable to the 
humblest novice in essay-writing. The very act of rejection 
is suggestive. Always have these preliminary incursions 
into your subject, if possible. On a sheet that is to be 
scanned by no critical eye, it is easy to dash down freely 
what comes into one’s mind; there is no hesitancy cr 
scruple to keep one back, and in the freedom and irrespon¬ 
sibility thoughts grow. 

This is perhaps especially suitable to the second class of 
essay young people are called upon to write—the essay on 
abstract subjects. Oh, the difficulty of these productions 
when one has not had enough experience of life to supply 
material for them ! Those who dislike and dread this 
school exercise may take heart; it has its uses, though 
they may not appear. 

It is best, in any case, not only to draw on the stores of 
other writers, but to “think for thoughts,” as Emerson 
says. 

If you have, for example, to write an essay on Friendship, 
consider what your own life has taught you on the subject; 
turn it over and over in your mind for days before the essay 
has to be written. Put down everything that occurs to you 
that you may work it up into a scheme for the finished 
whole. If you can read, for example, what Bacon has 
said about “Friendship” in his inimitable essay, by all 
means do so, and consider how far it applies to your own 
case. Let the great writer help you to think, but do not 
write down his thoughts as they stand, with no personal 
reflections on them. He meant his essays to suggest 
thought in others—“ Think for thoughts ! ” What wisdom 
lies in that advice ! 

Do not be discouraged if thoughts are slow in coming. 
Think for them, and come they surely will. 

To teach one to remember, to classify, to think, and to 
express the thoughts lucidly and well—this is the educa¬ 
tional value of essay-writing. The essays in themselves 
may be worth little; it is the process of composition that 
does good. 

The expression of the thought or information is a most 
important matter ; for even a young writer may aim at the 
formation of style. 

The rules of composition must, of course, be observed. 
They cannot here be enumerated. But one cannot beg’ 1 
too early to note what are the characteristics of really 
good prose, and to try to imitate them, understanding 
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also the laws of punctuation. Far better than any rules 
learnt by heart is the result of intelligent observation in 
this matter. 

Never use a long word, or one derived from the Latin 
when a shorter or Saxon word will do as well. Do not say 
“commence” when “begin” answers the purpose. Do 
not say “assist” when “help” is ready to your hand. 
Young writers are often very fond of fine writing; it should 
be severely repressed. Never use any vulgarism such as 
‘‘under the circumstances,” “in our midst.” Circum¬ 
stances are literally the externals which “ stand around ” 
a person ; he may be “in,” but not “ under” them. And 
beware of using the personal pronoun with a thing that 
cannot belong to you ; it is felonious. Say “ In the' midst 
of us.” People who ought to know a great deal better are 
to blame in this respect. 

fry, even from the outset, to be a purist in point of style. 
Everyday English abounds in pictorial or figurative ex¬ 
pressions, and the ideas contained in these should not be 
marred by adjectives and nouns inappropriately fitted 
together. For example, you may write of a view of a 
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matter being “clear” or “partial,” but not of its being 
“heated” or “violent”; “depths of feeling” may be 
“ unfathomable ” or “ tranquil,” but not “ magnificent ” or 
“ exquisite.” Flights of eloquence may be “ lofty,” but not 
“florid.” Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, but 
my readers will catch the idea without further illustration. 

When one enumerates the names of essayists, from 
Bacon downwards—Macaulay, Charles Lamb, De Quincev, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and others too many to mention—it must 
be confessed that women are conspicuous by their absence. 
Mrs. Meynell, in our own day, has made her mark ; but, as 
a rule, men appear to succeed better than women in this 
department of literature. 

Perhaps it may be reserved for one of my readers some 
day to attain distinction in the field. Essayists seem to 
endear themselves in a special manner to their readers; 
they are delightful companions in the hour of leisure ; and 
if they, like their great prototypes, can suggest thoughts 
from which others may derive strength and wisdom, they 
are among the benefactors of mankind. 

Lily Watson. 



GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART IX. 

Sept. 23, 1847.—Broadmead sent yesterday a parch¬ 
ment, or deed of conveyance for us to sign, having sold the 
house at Langport for ^'200 to Capt. Aldridge. The 
mortgage is ^150, so that a small sum will come to us, a 
trifle less than ^39, his bill being about ^"10. He has not 
charged us one farthing for his trouble, only costs out of 
pocket and interest. Please God we shall now be able to 
pay off our little bills and begin clear once more. 

Sept. 28. Mrs. Gardner and Miss ITanbury came to us, 
and we had our long-intended party, to bid them farewell 
before they leave us for good. Nothing could have been 
more successful or pleasant than was the whole affair. 
We were about eighteen. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis of Berth- 
lewyd, Mr. and Mrs. Rees, Nat Lewis, Richard and T. P. 
Lewis, Dr. Prothero, Miss Chesterton, M. A. Pohin, Annie 
and Edward Thomas, Mr. Vevers and George Price. Miss 
Hanbury and I made tea and coffee in mamma’s room, 
and sent it in to the drawing-room. After tea we had a 
little music, but the room was perfectly crowded, and 
uncomfortable. G. P. sent for his cornopean, and we 
played duets and sang*. It is curious to see how gradually 
and imperceptibly the stiffness is wearing away* amongst 
us, and that he begins to feel himself in his old place. 
Evidently more so with us than with anyone else. He 
is so thoroughly at home and happy again with mamma 
and me. We had a long round of French blind-man’s 
buff, then two or three acted charades. G. P. and 1 
fell together throughout. We were the only ones who 
had ever acted charades, and therefore set them going, 
taking two more with us to play propriety. We had 
a very good “Matrimony.” A mother and children for 
“ma,” an unsuccessful lover for “try,” and a successful 
one lor “money;” then a runaway match to Gretna 
Green for the whole. After these we had more music. 

I he two clergymen and Miss Edwards and Miss A. Thomas 
heard there was to be a ball. Mr. Thomas sent us 
beautiful fruit. Grapes, pears, nuts and apples, which, 
with a few sweet things, made a really elegant little 
supper, laid out in the drawing-room, whilst there were 
more substantial things in the sideboard room for the 
gentlemen. After supper we proposed Mr. and Mrs. 


Gardner’s and Miss Hanbury’s health, which they all 
drank with a real jovial cheer. It was too much for 
them both. Poor Mrs. G. was obliged to leave the room. 
When mamma was out with her they drank her health with 
musical honours and sang “She’s a jolly good fellow.” 
And she was a jolly good fellow, for .1 never saw her in such 
spiiits. So was I, and so was everybody else. They all 
declared they had never spent so pleasant an evening. I was 
very happy, for we were all so friendly, and G. P. and I had 
quite got over all old scores ; and appeared just as we used 
to be. In short our little gathering passed off most 
charmingly, to the evident satisfaction of everyone present, 
and to no one’s more than my own. I saw them all off 
from the door, and G. P. fetched a shawl for me, and took 
infinite care to prevent my taking cold. I am forgetting 
my resolution to take infinite care against the approach 
of a still more insidious enemy. I wonder how he feels ? 

Dearest Bessie wrote mamma a long letter full of hope 
and comfort and affection, over which, charmed as we were 
with it, we both cried like children. She says she is in 
wonderful voice and overwhelmed with engagements. Two 
ladies want her for the same month, one of whom offers her 
a guinea a day! After which, she adds, “ I shall flourish 
off to Llandilo, and we shall, please God, have a happy 
meeting once more.” Nothing could be more delightful, 
yet when 1 looked at dear mamma, I could not but feel how 
uncertain life is, and how little we know' what a day may 
bring forth. Bessie begged her to keep up her spirits for 
her sake, as she w’ent to w T ork so much more cheerfully 
when she knew that we w^ere happy. Flow true that is. 
Absence is never so painful as when we are conscious 
that the absent are in distress. Mrs. Rees came down and 
told mamma she should write to Bessie if she did not cheer 
up. We got more ourselves by degrees, but I fear Christ¬ 
mas will not be a “ merry one.” 

Dec. 24.—Christmas Eve. The bells ringing merrily for 
Mr. Leyson Lew r is’ return. The thought struck me this 
morning, when an old woman dropped me a low courtesy, 
of how ridiculous that kind of creature-worship is. Why 
should the poor pay a kind of homage to the rich, because 
they have got fine clothes on ? I like the pleasant greeting 
of “ Good morning! Fine morning! ” .etc., that I get fifty 
times during my w r alks, but not the accompanying curtsey, 
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as if one was of another sphere, though it is certain I do 
not get it for my riches. 

But the “God bless you” of old Polly Lewis, when I 
gave her her first Christmas-box, was worth it all. Poor 
old soul! she will not last long. Her grand-daughter 
Mary is a good girl, and trying to lead her to thoughts of 
another world. We did up sundry sixpences for some old 
women, and sent our humble offering round. 1 thought of 
the time when dear papa was besieged by old women at 
Christmas for half-crowns and shillings. Went in to wish 
Mr. Garland a merry Christmas. He was going to have 
half-a-dozen old women to dinner on Christmas Day. Told 
me that he loved me dearly, and was very affectionate. 
He said John Oxenham had never written home since. 
James Thomas came again. Mamma tired to death of 
him. Read German. 

Jan. 1, 1848.—Spent the whole day at Llwynhelig. The 
children gave me Corinne in three volumes. They made 
their mamma a portfolio, filled with drawings, to which I 
added three water-colour ones, with which she seemed 
pleased. We all dined together at five, and had a merry 
dinner, and some music afterwards. Found dear mamma 
in bed. She had had a bad day, and not a good beginning 
to the year. I am thankful to God to be able to place my¬ 
self and all that belongs to me wholly in His hands. I 
trust I say this without presumption, and add that I am not 
anxious for the morrow, but “cast all my care upon Him 
who careth for me,” trusting that He will do for me as He 
pleases, and knowing that He will do all for my good either 
here or hereafter, if I do not set up my own will in oppo¬ 
sition to His. I only pray th it God may be in all my 
thoughts, and that He will enable me to be of more service 
to my beloved mother, and lead her mind more and more 
clearly to Christ. 

Jail. 3.—A most melancholy piece of intelligence reached 
me when I got to Llwynhelig. The children could scarcely 
tell it me. My dear faithful little friend and constant com¬ 
panion, Gypsey, was dead. I could not have believed that 
anything of that kind could have afflicted me so much. It 
shows how the constant attachment of any living creature 
wins the heart. Tears flowed unbidding, and the whole 
day I could not stop them, just as if I had lost a human 
friend. It might have been weakness, but it was involun¬ 
tary. The children were scarcely less affected, and we had 
truly a melancholy day. She had been ill some time, but 
we attributed it to a wrong cause. She dragged herself 
after me the last few days, evidently with pain to herself, 
and yet she came. I have not an unkind or harsh word or 
look to reproach myself with, but 1 bitterly reproach myself 
for not having inquired about her on Saturday, when 1 
fancied she was shut up with the other dogs, and when she 
was really dying, or perhaps dead, in the stable. Yester¬ 
day (Sunday) I did not go to Llwynhelig. Oh, how I 
missed her at nights in my solitary walk home, and how I 
saw her at every step ! If we can feel thus for a dog, what 
must be our feelings at the loss of a friend that we have 
been long with ; what our remorse for every unkind look or 
word! Miss Cooke’s lines to “ Pincher ” are perfectly 
applicable to me, and she felt as I do, and still feel. Poor 
little faithful Gyp ! They may laugh as they will, but never 
was there a truer or a kinder friend. Dear mamma missed 
her also, and I shall never cease to lament her. 

Jan. 8.—Where has the past week gone? Chiefly in 
sickness and uneasiness. Dear mamma suffering much 
still. She does not get better or stronger ; only at intervals 
she seems at all easier. God grant her ease ! Dearest 
Bessie, thank God, says she is better than she has been for 
years. She is spending a happy Christmas in the old- 
fashioned way. Servants’ ball, at which she danced with 
the butler and groom, and everyone kind to her. Her 
anxiety about mamma seems the grand drawback now. 
The dear Gardeners getting on so well. Everyone in 
Bembridge in influenza but them, so that Mr. Gardener has 
his time more than occupied. They are as affectionate as 
well. Little Carry ill with influenza. I called on Miss 
Hughes, and she called on mamma. No allusion to what 
she said about me. She seems much as usual. 

Jan. 10 .—Poor little Carrie evidently has the measles, 


and is very sick indeed with them. Mamma continues very 
ill, and there is little but sickness anywhere. Poor Mr. 
Enoch has now lost his wife in typhus fever not two years 
ago, and I think I must have recorded it here ; four children 
died in one week of scarlet fever, and a few months after¬ 
wards the fifth and last. Since this his wife’s sister has 
died under his roof, and before, his second wife’s son, the 
one he has just lost being his third. He is now alone 
in the world, and when she died was lying in bed with a 
broken leg. These are indeed melancholy and trying 
events, and his life has been one of greater misery than I 
ever heard of before. 

Jan. 11.—My dear Victorie ill in scarlet fever. God 
guard and preserve her. Lizzie and Clare evidently 
sickening for measles, but will not allow- it and give 
up. Carrie very poorly. Dr. Prothero has been to see 
dear mamma. 

Jan. 13.—Lizzie obliged to go to bed with measles. 

Jan. 14.—All three children in bed. The two eldest 
very ill—Carrie recovering. I have truly had a hard day’s 
work. Found Lizzie very ill this morning, but the measles 
well out. Clare not so bad. Fed all their pet rabbits out of 
doors— hare and birds in. Read aloud to them for some 
time ; dressed Carrie,, who got up for a few hours, charmed 
to dine with me upon boiled chicken, after a week’s slops. 
Poor child! “You are very good—indeed, you are very 
good! ’•’ she said, and so they all seemed to think. Dr. 
Prothero thought Lizzie’s a very bad kind of measles, and 
her fever ran very high. She w r as very ill yesterday too. 1 
tried my best to amuse them. Mrs. Williams seemed very 
anxious, and came to them frequently, but all the nursing 
fell upon me. When I returned I thought I was in for 
influenza. I was downright ill. Backache, headache, and 
every other ache. Found mamma very ill also. She does 
not get on at all—God help us all ! 

Jan. 15.- Got up better, and hope to escape the prevail¬ 
ing evil, in which everyone is cast—Mr. and Mrs. Price, 
Mr. Rees—in short, everybody far and near. 1 was greeted 
by Lizzie with “ I never was so glad to see you in my life.” 
She is better, and they are all getting on. Flad a pretty 
hard day’s work, but felt that I had done my duty to the 
utmost of my ability by everyone - one of the most delicious 
feelings one can possibly experience. 

. Jan. 16.— Sunday. Had some difficulty in getting away 
from dear mamma for a few’ hours since she is very ill, and 
this is her day. I went, however, according to promise to 
dine with dear little Carrie, the only one up, and they were 
all well pleased to see me. I felt so all-overish myself, 
however, that 1 w as nearly useless, and fear I am breeding 
the influenza. It is quite melancholy to think of the illness 
existing everywhere. Far and near one hears of little else. 
May God bless it to all those who are suffering, and grant 
them grace to repent and turn to Him. It ought to bring our 
minds nearer Him. May He give my beloved mother grace 
to cast all her care upon Him. Her sufferings are indeed 
unceasing. I saw Mrs. Price in bed for five minutes. She 
said that no sooner w'as one ailment a little better than 
another came on. G. P. is better, but has had a bad 
attack. A nice letter from Mine, de Bellecour. She is as 
brisk and full of activity at near sixty as she was when 1 
first knew' her at forty. Bessie w r ent to see the enthronisa- 
tion of the Archbishop of York. An imposing sight. She 
continues well, thank God. 

Jan. 17. Was obliged to acknowledge myself too un¬ 
well to go to Llwynhelig. Symptoms of the fashionable 
malady. Mrs. Price sent to ask for me, and sent me down 
a delicious jug of lemonade. Dr. Prothero told me 1 
must keep in bed to-morrow’. 

Jan. 18.—In bed all the first part of the day. Felt better 
and got up in the evening. Mrs. Price sent again—at 
least the servant was ordered to come upstairs with Mr. 
and Mrs. Price’s compliments, and a jug of lemonade 
and a dozen of oranges. G. P. had made the former and 
bade me drink it, as it w r as what had done him the most 
good in his attack. It w r as especially excellent. 

Jan. 19.—Condemned to bed wholly, though not feeling 
downright ill—pains in the back, tightness of breathing, 
etc. More lemonades, and a message to know if I could 
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fancy anything whatever. Dr. Prothero more than kind. 
Thought dear mamma showed symptoms of influenza. 
Ordered her not to leave her bed. She in one room, 1 in 
the other. Miss Prothero, Miss Edwards, Miss Chesterton, 
and Louisa Lewis came. Saw them all in bed. Miss 
Chesterton sent me half-a-dozen oranges and a few flowers, 
the first primrose I have seen. How delightful are flowers 
in sickness. Dr. Prothero sent jelly. How kind everybody 
is. Went in to see mamma whilst my bed was making. 
She was low and lonely, but not, I think, much worse. 
Wrote poetry and read German all the day. 

Jan. 25.—Went out to try my powers. Keen easterly 
wind. Called to see Mr. Rees, who has had a most severe 
attack of influenza and been quite pulled down by it. 
Called on Mrs. Price. Scolded by all parties for going out. 
Mrs. Price ill in her room. Wheedled me into"doing the 
agreeable to a Mr. and Miss Thomas who were coming 
unexpectedly to see her and lunch. Mr. Thomas a 
clergyman and a sensible man. Talked to them until 
George Price came in, and he then begged me to stay to 
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circumstances.” G. P.’s eyes were fixed on me a 11 the 
time, and a discussion followed half-jest, half-earnest, 
which might or might not be taken literally. We had a 
very jolly evening. 

Jan. 28.—Left the children pretty well, with a promise 
to take them books and tea-cakes, to which they had taken 
a fancy. I hey are very dull, poor dears Young Tames 
Thomas came and played chess. 

Jan 29.—Found to my utter distress Clare in scarlet 
fever ! Did not know what to do, feeling almost terrified, 
never having had it, and having made such a fuss the last 
time when Lizzie had it. Poor dear child ! I did not see 
her, but remained the day with Carrie. Mrs. Williams 
very poorly, but said it was absurd in me to go to Clare as 
Lizzie was with her, who had had the fever. I did not 
know what to do, feeling that mamma would be so annoyed 
it I rushed into it, yet longingto see the child. I told them 
I would go over to-morrow, Sunday, and stay as late as 1 
could. Mamma was annoyed, as I feared, at my having 
remained ; but I persisted in my resolution of going* again, 
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luncheon with them, which I did. When they were gone, 
G. P. promised to come and spend Thursday evening 
with us. 

Jan. 26.—Went to Llwynhelig. Found the children 
getting on, and very glad to see me. They all seem 
weak, but progressing. Saw Mrs. Williams and Mr. 
Kirwan. 

Jan. 27.—George Price came to spend the evening. We 
asked James Thomas to meet him. We were very merry 
indeed. Had some music, some gossip, and then supper, 
then sat round the fire and talked all kinds of nonsense. 
Why do I never feel in such towering spirits with anyone 
but him i And why is he always so especially merry here ? 
He said he thought no woman was here constant more than 
a week at a time. Mamma asked him what he thought of 
men. He said he believed there were men who could be con¬ 
stant for ever, but not women. Then he appealed directly 
to me by saying, “What do you think, Miss Beale?” T 
felt awkward, looked at the fire, and said 1 knew nothing 
about it. “Nothing about it! Nonsense,” said James 
Ihomas. “Well, then,” said I, “I believe women are 
generally more constant than men, but more influenced by 


and being of what service 1 might. I prayed to be directed 
aright, and even whilst I was on my knees mamma sug¬ 
gested my asking Mrs. Williams to let Carrie come to us 
out of the infection, as she would scarcely weather it if she 
were to take it. I think the plan a decidedly good one, 
and shall mention it to-morrow. 

Jan. 30.—Awoke so ill that all my Llwynhelig intentions 
were settled for me. Wrote to Mrs. Williams from bed, 
entreating her to send Carrie to us whilst the fever lasted. 
Received an answer evidently full of kind feeling to us for 
the invitation, but negativing it. Mrs. W. says she should 
be miserable if Carrie were ill away from her, and that if 
she is to have the fever she must have taken it. Poor 
Clare very ill. God help her through it, for she will have a 
hard struggle. I have been wretchedly ill all day. Heavy 
and feverish. Not a little nervous about scarlet fever. 
W rote to ask Dr. Prothero to come and see me to-morrow 
morning. 

Jan. 31.—Dr. Prothero came. Said I had low fever, 
and must keep in bed. An abscess gathering in my ear. 
Very painful. Dr. P. came again in the evening most 
kindly. No better. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

E next clay there was great 
excitement in Wabow. 
Anna crept out of her bed 
at the early hour of 5 a.m. 
to see if the weather were 
promising. Satisfied with 
her outlook, she slipped 
in again and dreamt bliss¬ 
fully till seven, when she 
rose and dressed herself 
in a bewitching little 
costume which she had 
been keeping especially 
for this occasion. The Kowitzes had invited all their 
neighbours to a picnic in the Miihlenholz , for since 
this mode of entertainment had been introduced by the 
Konigs it had found general favour, more especially with 
the younger folk. 

Anna had a presentiment, that this was to be a 
momentous day for her, and she awaited the hour ol 
departure with much impatience. At last all the 
hampers were packed, all directions given, the carriages 
drove up to the door and the party set off. 'They 
reached the Miihlenholz at about eleven, after which 
the guests soon arrived. First, two or three of Anna’s 
bosom friends came with their parents, then Herr and 
Frau Konig with the children, to the great delight of the 
little Kowitzes. Leo von Billow and Oskar Konig 
arrived at the same time on foot. Anna, hemmed in by 
her devoted friends, looked eagerly at Leo, but he did 
not seem to see her. Then several carriages reached 
the place of rendezvous together, and all was bustle, 
noise, and confusion. Presently the throng resolved 
itself into little groups of three and four who proceeded 
to communicate to each other all the little items ol 
gossip which had come to their ears since the last social 
gathering. 

Margaret played with the children under the great 
beeches and revelled in the glad summer morning ; then 
the boys wandered off by themselves, and she and the 
little girls decided to help the butler and maids to 
lay the cloth and unpack the good things. They chose 
a shady, grassy level which was soon transformed into a 
very sumptuous luncheon table with dainty and sub¬ 
stantial viands, dishes of luscious fruits and costly wines. 
Margaret remembered with a smile the rough-and-ready 
picnics at home when hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches 
had formed the staple of the repast. When there was 
no more to be done, the little girls ran back to their 
mother, and Margaret followed them more slowly, 
wondering to whom she might attach herself and not be 
thought de trop. She found, however, that all the little 
groups had amalgamated again, probably in expectation 
of a speedy summons to lunch. Only Leo von Billow 
stood apart, talking to the Frau Baronin. Of the others 
some were standing, some sitting, all talking, laughing, 
and joking together in a happy, light-hearted way. 
Only two or three young people were whispering 
energetically amongst themselves. As Margaret passed 
these, she heard the magic word verlobt and wondered 
idly who it was who had reached the blessed state ol 
betrothal. She was not left long in doubt. She had 
scarcely seated herself beside Frau von Kowitz, when 
Leo von Billow advanced towards the group in a 


determined way, and said a word or two to Gertrud. 
She nodded and smiled and took his arm. A murmur 
of surprise rose from the group, which subsided into 
silence as Leo in a few words presented Gertrud to the 
company as his Brant —his promised bride. 

There was a burst of congratulations, a shower of 
good wishes, a great deal of hand-shaking and embrac¬ 
ing. It seemed as though the engagement of these two 
had been the one thing wanting to complete everybody’s 
happiness. When all relatives and more intimate friends 
had embraced Gertrud, and the stream of rejoicing was 
beginning to run dry, Oskar Konig approached her. 
He was very pale and there was a peculiar, contemptuous 
curl about his lips, but his dark eyes met hers unflinch¬ 
ingly as he said in his clear musical voice which was so 
distinct that it was heard by all— 

“Allow me also to offer you my heartiest congratu¬ 
lations, gnadiges Frdulein. I wish you and the Herrn 
Brdutigam every happiness.” 

As Gertrud’s fingers rested for a second or two in his, 
something like admiration shot from under her long 
lashes. His self-control was perfect. She had never 
thought more of him than at that moment. 

In the meantime, poor little Anna had sat down with 
a very white face and a good deal of anger in her 
inflammable little heart. When asked what was the 
matter, she replied glibly that she had hurt her foot, and 
limped a little afterwards to bear out the tale. Margaret, 
who knew better, felt very sorry for her, but wisely 
decided that it was kinder to pretend to believe in the 
hurt foot. 

At lunch there was much toasting, joking and 
laughter. The old Baron was privately rejoicing in the 
success of his plan of consolidation, while the Frau 
Baronin looked with pride on her handsome daughter 
and thought what a wise match it was. Gertrud looked 
what she was—a superb beauty—and there was no one 
but was convinced she was very much in love with Leo— 
no one but Leo himself,and even he began to be doubtful, 
his Brant smiled so bewitchingly. 

After the somewhat protracted lunch, Margaret sat 
for a long time talking to Herr Konig while he sipped 
his coffee ; then when Uncle Franz marched up and 
began to give her old friend gratuitous information on 
agriculture, she slipped away and joined in the children’s 
games until she was tired and breathless. 

Gertrud, Flerr von Biilow and most of the young folk 
had wandered away in twos and threes, Anna sat on 
the slope of a little hill, exchanging confidences with a 
friend, the elder ladies sat or walked together discussing 
various subjects, the conduct of the pastor, some friend’s 
extravagance, prospective engagements, the making ol 
quince jam, the shooting exploits of their respective 
husbands and sons, etc., etc. 

Margaret found herself alone. She sauntered up the 
hill, half intending to seat herself beside Anna and her 
friend, but changed her mind and walked away in 
another direction. She knew she was not wanted there, 
nor anywhere in fact, she told herself bitterly. Not that 
she was actually disliked by anyone ; it was rather, she 
argued, a feeling of supreme indifference with which 
they regarded her. Her presence or her absence was 
all one to them. 

“ And why should it not be so ? What have they to 
do with me or I with them ? What single thing have 
we in common ? I am ‘ the governess ’ to them, a 
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useful sort of machine but not otherwise interesting. I 
have more than a suspicion that they look down on me, 
too, from the sublime height of their noble birth ! . . . 
Yet 1 am very lonely, bitterly lonely. 1 wish somebody 
would be kincf to me, it chills me so to be always 
overlooked. ... I would give a great deal for a little 
love. 1 have such a lot of surplus affection in my heart, 
such a crop of devotion all running to seed for want of 
an object.” She laughed softly to herself, then the tears 
came to her eyes. 

She wandered on till even the children’s shouts 
sounded faint in the distance. The sun was setting, 
the skv was one golden glory, an evening breeze gently 
rustled the leaves of the great beeches. Margaret sat 
down at the foot of one of the trees, took off her hat and 
leaned her head against the trunk, her hands clasped on 
her lap, her eyes looking dreamily before her. Her 
thoughts had taken flight over the sea to her home. 
She wandered in imagination through the.ugly streets of 
that “ gray town by the sea,” stood on its level beach, 
saw the sun turn its yellow sand to glittering gold, the 
long grass of the low border of hills wave in the wind, 
and the waves with their crown of foam rush up to the 
land. She seemed even to hear that delicate after-ripple 
of the proud waves when their fury is spent and -they 
gently kiss the shore. She had sat for some time 
dreaming when a stbp behind her startled her. She 
turned. It was Oskar Konig. Margaret smiled up at 
him ; she felt pleased to see him. 

“ How picturesque you look, Miss Hetherton,” he 
Said, as he approached. “ May I sit down near you ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

He threw himself down on the grass moodily, and 
there was silence for a moment or two. 

“ Did you grow tired of them too ? ” Oskar asked 
presently. 

“ Yes—or perhaps it would be correcter to say they 
grew tired of mey” Margaret answered with a little laugh. 
“ 1 found myself left alone, and came away.” 

“ How polite to wait so long! 1 went for a stroll a 
good deal earlier. Candidly, Miss Hetherton,” Oskar 
went on savagely, “ did you ever in your life meet so 
many empty-headed persons together as here ? ” 

“ You are a little hard on them, don’t you think ? ” 
Margaret asked, although she privately leaned to his 
opinion. 

“Whom would you except from the category, Miss 
Hetherton ? Herr von Billow ? He is an ass in 
uniform. The old Baron ? Pig-headed old idiot! 
Yet in virtue of that von of theirs they will stare 
one’s superiority out of countenance, and think their 
ignorance is knowledge because clothed in a parchment 
pedigree.” 

Oskar nipped the head off a daisy viciously and threw 
it away. Margaret looked at him inquiringly. It was 
very evident that he was suffering under some slight. 
She wondered what it was. 

“ Perhaps they cannot help it,” she answered. “ Their 
pride is inherited.” 

“ But nobody would excuse them on that account,” 
Oskar returned with a laugh. 

There was silence for a few seconds. Margaret had 
taken up the head of the daisy Oskar had thrown away, 
and was dreamily picking it to pieces, petal by petal. 
Oskar was looking at her much as he would have looked 
at a work of art. The head with its dark wavy hair 
leaning against the beech-trunk was so shapely, the 
sensitive mouth so sweet in expression, the whole face 
so pure, it was perhaps little wonder that it appealed 
strongly to his artist’s soul. 
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Suddenly a thought darted into his angered mind. 
This girl, with her pure heart and noble nature, was she 
not worth coveting ? Was she not really worth more 
compared with Gertrud, whose haughty beauty had so 
filled him with passion ? He could see mentally 
Gertrud’s flashing eyes with the dark brows, the scornful, 
beautifully curved lips, her tall imperious form. Then 
he looked at the graceful figure near him, with its soft 
youthful lines, the face so gentle yet so full of character. 
His eye wandered to the slender wrists and the delicate 
fingers playing with the daisy’s petals. A sudden 
impulse came over him, but he subdued it instantly. 

“ I hate this place,” he went on, resuming the subject 
of conversation. “ I have too great a respect for 
myself to pay court to these petty potentates, and there 
is no other passport to their favour to make up for the 
lack of a handle to one’s name. I believe we are. to 
look upon it as a mark of the greatest condescension ,• 
that all these fossils of the middle ages have received us 
as visiting acquaintances, more especially since 1 have 
disgraced’-myself and my family'by turning my one talent 
to account, and becoming a paid musician.” 

. “Oh, Herr Konig, surely they are not so narrow¬ 
minded as that! ” Margaret exclaimed. 

Oskar laughed bitterly. “You do not know them as 
I do—-although perhaps your own case may help to 
illustrate mine. Do you find your position here 
satisfactory ? Does your self-respect never receive 
some cruel stab which leaves it bleeding for days ? ” 

He was sorry the moment he had asked the question. 
A-deep blush spread over Margaret’s face ; she averted 
her head slightly to hide it from him. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied presently with a little laugh, but 
in a tone almost as bitter as his own. “ My self-respect 
has suffered so many little stabs and pricks that some¬ 
times I feel quite sore all over, and want to run away 
till the wounds heal. The worst of it is to me, people 
mean to be kind—generally at least; the unkindest stabs 
are not always those given openly with intent to hurt— 
these one can meet and parry occasionally—but those 
given by indifference, by unconsciousness of one’s 
presence or absence, one’s joy or sorrow, one’s health 
or sickness. They treat me as the tenth commandment 
treats woman—as an item in the goods and chattels 
which a wise Providence has dealt out with a liberal 
hand to the chosen few, as they think—‘ Der licbe Goit 
ha! es einmal so eingerichtet ,’ as Frau von Kowitz says.” 

The -girl had turned her face full towards him, she 
spoke hurriedly, bitterly, the blood dyeing her cheeks, 
and for the second time that impulse came over Oskar. 
He was conscious of a certain aesthetic pleasure in this 
exchange of confidences with a pretty girl, here alone in 
the wood, where only their own voices and the moaning 
of the trees in the rising wind broke the silence. 

“ Do you know I was thinking of home when you 
came ? ” Margaret went on, a little catch in her voice. 
“ It’s an ugly little place, everybody says, but it is home 
—and I saw everything so clearly: the sea and the hills, 
the streets and shops, the little gardens with the poor 
trees so tormented by the east wind, the waggons full of 
coals, the old mariners on the beach—and—and I could 
not help longing to leave this—house of bondage—the 

loneliness is unbearable-” Her voice broke and her 

breast heaved. She turned her eyes away, vexed at her 
own emotion. 

Oskar sprang to his feet. He came close to her anti 
knelt down beside her. He took her hands in his. 

“ Margaret,” he said softly. 

Margaret looked up at him in surprise, then her heart 
began to beat. 
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“ Margaret, I ani lonely, too,” he went on. “ Don’t you 
think we might make life very happy to each other? 
Will yon be my wife, Margaret ? We shall leave all this 
society so distasteful to us both. We will live according 
to our own fancy and turn our backs upon the world. 
Will you, Margaret ? ” 

Poor Margaret! In a cooler moment she might have 
given a different answer, for though at the beginning of 
their acquaintance she had perhaps woven some 
romances with Oskar as the hero, she was too sensible 
and self-controlled to let these fancies influence her 
conduct with regard to him,' and moreover, as she grew 
to know him better, though her liking for him was 
unquestionable, she left off making a hero of him and 
learnt to look upon him in a more platonic light. But 
now she was taken by surprise. She was feeling heart- 
sore, and so hungry for affection, for sympathy, that 
Oskar’s words sounded like music in her ears. 

Oskar’s hand still clasped hers and his handsome face 
was upturned to her own. 

“ Will you, Margaret ? ” he repeated, as she remained 
silent. 

“ Do you—love me ? ” she asked in a low voice. 
“ 1 never thought you did. At least 1 thought you 
only cared for me in a brotherly way.” 

“ I love you, Margaret,” he answered eagerly. He 
was conscious of a terrible inward shame as he said 
those words, but it was too late to draw back. 

“ Margaret, will you be my wife ? ” 

The handsome face drew nearer to her own ; she 
thought.she read, poor girl, a great love therein, and in 
her loneliness and longing, mistook what her own heart 
felt for love too, and answered, “Yes.” 

Oskar bent forward quickly with a jubilant sense of 
triumph, and passionately kissed her cheek. Margaret 
woke as though from a dream and sprang to her feet. 

“Let us go, it is late,” she whispered, a curious 


sinking at her heart. They walked on a few moments 
in silence. 

“ How strange that you should care for me ! ” Margaret 
said after a while. “ Do you know I used to think you 
were a little bit in love with Gertrud von Billow ? I 
suppose it was the nonsense Anna told me which made 
me think so.” 

Oskar laughed in a queer, reckless way. 

“I love nobody but you, Margaret,” he reiterated. 
“ I shall come to-morrow morning to, Wabow to tell 
Frau von Kowitz, and then I shall take you to present 
you to my father.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, to whom all this seemed very 
sudden and awful. 

“ Or—no,” Oskar went on, “ I must write to your 
parents first, of course, and get their consent—perhaps 
I shall have to go to England. Well, I shall see you 
to-morrow and talk it over.” 

“ Yes,” Margaret answered, “ we will talk it over 
to-morrow.” 

“ We are nearly there now,” Oskar said after a time. 
“ Say good night to me now, Margaret.” 

“ Good night, Oskar,” she said timidly, giving him her 
hand. 

He laughed in his old joyous way, gathered her into 
his arms and kissed her cheek. “ What a very proper 
little Braul you are ! ” he said with one of his fascinating 
smiles. 

That evening, after Margaret had gone to bed, she 
heard a sound of sobbing in the next room, where Anna 
slept. She got up impulsively to go and comfort her, 
then turned back feeling too shy to offer sympathy. 
Then she began thinking of Oskar. Did all girls feel 
as solemn and serious as she did when they were 
engaged, she wondered ? Gertrud had looked so 
radiant. And with that she fell asleep. 

{To be continued.') 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


MEDICAL. 

A Sick Mother. —No one could possibly tell you what was wrong 
with you without going very fully into your case. The best thing 
that you can do is to see a physician without delay. 

ELAINE.— Ringworm is caused by a fungus which grows in and around 
the hair follicles. It is unquestionably contagious, especially amongst 
children. In schools it sometimes spreads from child to child with 
great rapidity. It is not nearly so frequent in adults, but it does occur 
at all ages. -The disease does not affect the general health. The 
treatment of.the condition is very unsatisfactory. The complaint lasts 
a variable time, usually about “eight or nine months. It is very unjust 
to blame the doctor because your, child’s head does not get well 
sufficiently quickly, for it is not his fault. We quite agree that we 
ought to be able to cure ringworm in a week, but surely you cannot 
blame us because our pathology is imperfect! 

PHIL’S Lover. —Chocolate in all forms is fattening to a mild degree. 
Its fattening properties depend to a certain extent upon the oil that it 
contains, but are also due to other of the elements which enter into its 
composition. Chocolate in the solid state is a highly nutritious food ; 
when made into a drink with boiling water it possesses but very little 
nourishing power, though it is a mild stimulant. Water does not 
produce fat; on the contrary, it tends to diminish it. 

Very Anxious. —Wash your hair twice a week in warm solution of 
borax—one teaspoonful of borax to each quart of hot water. Look 
carefully all over the scalp to see if there is any local trouble, for if 
there is it must be seen to. 

Esther.— Although a red nose is usually the result of indigestion or 
dietetic indiscretions, it must not be forgotten that it docs occur in 
persons in whom both these factors are absent. Some cases certainly 
do seem to be hereditary, for it is not uncommon to see a red nose on 
every member of a family. What the nature of tlu* hereditary 
tendency to a red nose is we cannot tell. The best mild antiseptic 
ointment to use for it is either sulphur, calamine, or white precipitate 
ointment diluted with twice its bulk of lanolinc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nell Gy\VNN is most unhappy, and begs us to give her and her friends 
a little comfort. She has heard that there is a great preponderance of 
women in the world, and says that if there arc seven women to one . 
man, how are the women to manage, as they cannot all marry? Just 
now, many women choose the single life, and have pursuits and plans 
in which they find their happiness, and in all ages it has been the 
same, and women have even chosen the cloister in preference to the 
hearth. 

VIOLET. —Enti ces are brought round by the attendants, and may be ‘ 
declined or not, as you please. Your hosts have nothing to do with 
them.nor, indeed, with offering any dish, excepting at a private family 
dinner. Everything is brought round by the servants. We are glad 
our articles please you. 

Sea-Shell. —We do not know of any better adhesive preparation than 
“ seccotinc,” \yhich you can obtain from any chemist, and would be 
sufficiently strong for the use you name. 

MERCIA. —We do not know what you mean by “ rising to the occasion ” 
in reference to shaking hands. The term is misapplied. Perhaps you 
mean that, if sitting, you should get up to shake hands, which would 
only be polite. To “rise to the occasion” means that you are 
prepared for any emergency. 

G. Mansel.—A small part of Rome on the right of the Tiber is divided 
into two parts, i.e., The Borgo, on the north, surrounding St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican, encircled by a wall built by Leo IV. in 851, and on 
the south Trasteverc, lying along the river and on the slopes of the 
ancient Mons Janiculus , called by us “ Janiculum.” 

OI L-UAINTS. —No picture should be varnished immediately after it is 
finished. It should be left at least for a year. The varnish should be 
the finest white transparent kind, which you could obtain at any 
artists’ colourman’s, also a little shilling manual of instruction for oil- 
painting. A little sugar of lead mixed with the paint is used as a 
drier. But you had better get the manual, which will describe the 
whole process and all you have to do in regular order. 
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HERE is a certain species of story-book, no 
doubt sufficiently well-intentioned, indeed 
usually with a conspicuous motive in the 
direction of right teaching, that goes 
strikingly astray in its efforts to depict real 
life. So anxious is it to make virtue 
attractive that it gives it palpable and 
material rewards, and there is not a self-denying action that 
does not bring profit in compound interest to the doer, nor 
a sacrifice of happiness that is not an excellent investment 
for future prosperity. There may be cases when this is 
really so, and without doubt every good deed, even the 
smallest, receives or will receive its reward ; so far there is 
no need for discouragement—but what sort of reward ? 
Very often one which is hidden from the eyes of lookers on, 
a reward to the enrichment of the soul’s good, not of the 
body’s, a something which need not be put by with the 
other effects of this mortal life, but which goes on to 
eternity. Blessed shall be the man who, for another’s sake, 
puts aside his personal comfort, enviably blessed, but it 
does not follow that in his old age he will sit in an easy- 
chair with his feet on the fender, with the recollection of 
a good dinner and the prospect of a slumber on a bed 
of down. 

Mary Jane Jones is a case in point. 

I was a subscriber to a charitable institution, and one 
morning there came a paper soliciting my votes in favour 
of— 

Mary Jane Jones, 

(Aged 55, Spinster,) 

Suffering from chronic rheumatism, and 
without means of support. 

Among the names of those who were prepared to receive 
proxies was that of a certain Norfolk squire, a friend of my 
own. It was he who had sent me the paper, enclosed in an 
invitation to join a house party for the shooting. I accepted 
the invitation, and made the acquaintance of Mary Jane 
Jones. 

She lived in a three-roomed cottage in the village street, 
but she had been mistress of the Rectory. The faithful 
servant who had shared her home for twenty years had 
gone with her into the humble abode as an unpaid attend¬ 
ant, but she had been called away to nurse a dying mother, 
and so Miss Jones was dependent on the services of a 
village girl and the not ungentle ministrations of such 
women as had had experience in the art of nursing. Her 
friends in the neighbourhood were few. The clergyman’s 
wife visited her but seldom, having a feeling that Mary 
Jane Jones had made her position in the parish difficult, as 
perhaps she unconsciously -had, for to be the successor of 
one who was popular is to taste unpopularity, and the 
Rector’s wife had to listen to the inevitable comments on 
what Miss Jones had done or left undone. For Mary Jane 
Jones had been the Rector’s sister, and had managed him, 
his home and his parish for nearly thirty years. Her life 
was a simple record of devotion. When she was a child 
she was always willing to forego anything for her only 
brother, two years her senior, and when they ceased to be 
playmates he was still the supreme object of her love. She 
watched his career with the solicitude of a mother, their 
own mother having died too soon, her thoughts were how 
best to serve him, and her ideals were moulded upon his 
excellences. When she grew older and her love was 
tempered by wiser judgments and larger experience, it was 
still a deeper sentiment than sisters usually feel. It seemed 
to her a natural, an inevitable thing that her bosom friend 
should regard him with a feeling akin to her own, that she 
should praise him to herself, and talk to him when they met, 
and listen to him with reverence, and fix on him her 
beautiful lustrous eyes. For Mary’s bosom friend was very 
lovely, and it was not strange perhaps that the young curate, 
looking from the plain, kindly, well-known face to that of 
the stranger, should choose her for the companion of his 
lifetime, and Mary knew what was in his heart, and 
rejoiced. For she could not conceive that anyone whom 
Cuthbert loved should not love him in return. But this girl 
did not love him. She only practised on him arts destined 


for another (or others), and she pretended to be very angry 
and astonished when she found that what had been play to 
her had been deadly earnest to him, and that when she 
laughed his face was pale and set, and he went from her 
presence like a creature mortally wounded. 

And he crept to Mary. 

Then Mary dismissed the bosom friend from her presence 
and, touched by his half-confessed need of her, dedicated 
herself afresh to her brother. 

He was rather selfish in his sorrow, his blighted hopes 
were suffered to spoil the garden of her girlhood, his grief 
made bitter the gushing fountain of her impulses. He had 
learnt to distrust, and he would not allow her confidence in 
others; he was thrown on solitude and he grudged her 
companionship. He played upon the strings of her pity till 
they had but one tune, and of that his name was the 
keynote. Still she was moderately happy, for a woman 
such as she asks little more of life than to serve. 

They lived together during his curacy, and when, quite 
unexpectedly through the kindness of a relative, he got a 
living, she accompanied him as a matter of course. 

The “ living” was made the source of congratulation by 
the few friends he possessed, but as it turned out, the name 
conveyed a false impression. A certain sum of money was 
paid to the Rev. Cuthbert Jones twice a year, and was 
immediately followed by demands for rates and taxes which 
swallowed up the bulk of it. The rectory was a large house, 
and it had a large garden attached to it, and both con¬ 
stantly made demands on the slender purse of the Rector, 
besides which there were certain expenses connected with 
his position, so that before long Mary found herself engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight with debt, which lasted on and off 
through the entire period of her brother’s lifetime and grew 
desperate immediately after his death. 

When the first excitement of settling down and the 
interchange of calls was over, Mary Jane Jones began to 
realise that for a young woman who had scarcely gone half 
way through her twenties the prospect was rather a dull 
one. They could not afford a pony and trap, and the only 
society within her reach was that of the farmers’ wives, both 
many years older than herself, and that of the squire, my 
friend, who was a bachelor ; and he, though eventually he 
became attached to them, at any rate to her, was a man of 
the world, in London when parliament was sitting, and 
hunting and shooting and surrounded with congenial 
spirits when he was at his country place. There were the 
poor indeed, and she loved the poor and was anxious to 
help them, but it took time to gain their confidence, and, 
although there may be many excellent people with whom 
this is the case, Mary Jane Jones at that time was not 
satisfied to spend all her time with people intellectually and 
socially her inferiors. She wanted to learn, to get new 
ideas, to grow in intelligence. Books were hard to 
procure. She heard no music but what she made herself, 
and when from time to time she saw the wives and daugh¬ 
ters of the clergy around her, she found they had succumbed 
to circumstances and were content with the measure of their 
attainments and their resources. 

Still, though she had to renounce her inclinations and 
had to stifle a hunger which was healthy enough, she made 
herself busy in a hundred useful ways and was far from 
considering herself a martyr. 

But her real trouble was her brother. The man was 
disappointed, and for him his present life was the worst 
possible. He lacked the woman’s trick of finding occupa¬ 
tion for wet afternoons and long evenings. He was left 
entirely to himself in the direction of his parish, among 
people used to a low standard and not desirous of being 
lifted out of it. He was cramped by want of means. Fie 
threw himself into visiting to find the people alien to him in 
thought and disposition, not able to comprehend him. He 
retired to his study for consolation, and the man, more fitted 
to be a student than a parish priest, relapsed more and 
more into student habits. He wanted rousing, but there 
was no one to do it, and gradually his work resolved itself 
into his Sunday services and an occasional visit to the sick 
or dying. Thus, thrown more and more into himself, a 
noble nature perverted became morbid and self-centred, 
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Mary Jane Jones, Spinster. 


and it was warped into disguise of itself. He became 
eccentric, tiresome; only because Mary pitied him she 
loved him still. 

It may be heretical, but I sometimes think women like 
Mary do harm as well as good. Patience and forbearance 
and self-sacrifice are very beautiful, but the truly noble 
woman surely requires more than these negative virtues. 
There are “ devoted wives” who have sacrificed their 
children’s happiness, and ‘‘doting mothers” who have 
ruined their sons by over-indulgence, and “kind friends” 
who have supplied money wherewith a man confirms* 
himself in evil courses. And in later life even Mary Jones 
herself began to think it would have been better for her 
brother if he had not had her to rely on, to supply his 
deficiences, and shield his faults. For there came an 
opportunity for her to change her life, and with tears 
and anguish she put it aside for what seemed to her her 
duty. 

One day when the Rev. Cuthbert Jones was suffering from 
an attack of influenza and was confined to his room, a 
clergyman who lived two or three parishes off and was a 
new-comer took his duty. Like Jones he was a bachelor, 
but he was not so because of disappointment in his 
matrimonial hopes. He was well satisfied with his state of 
single blessedness, and having a private income, an excel¬ 
lent housekeeper, and a cheerful disposition, felt no special 
craving for companionship. But a tete-a-tete dinner with 
Mary, who was above all things a sympathetic woman, a 
talk with her after the service, and all the evidences of her 
powers of management which she unconsciously revealed, 
set him to a lawful coveting of his neighbour’s sister. He 
promised her books, and brought them himself. To anyone 
of such a naturally wholesome, merry disposition as Mary, 
he with his broad and genial views was sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to bring out her best side. She began to think she 
had found a friend and rejoiced accordingly. 

The village people congratulated her on her looks. Her 
eyes grew brighter, her cheeks rounder; there was a sense 
of hopefulness about her. She sang about the house. Her 
work grew more congenial. But she did not ask herself 
why she was happy, nor why Mr. Gray came so often. She 
was beginning to be past the age when a woman thinks 
every friend a lover. 

But where a lady is blind, a servant never fails to see the 
faintest indication of a love affair. And Mary’s servant 
began to tell herself that she would lose her mistress. And 
one day she dropped a remark that made Mary Jones give 
her the sharpest reproof she had ever administered, and 
leave the kitchen with her head held high. 

But Hannah had revealed to her her own secret. 

She took it away with her to a lonely place and sat and 
looked at it. And it grew lovely in her eyes. 

True, her life would be very much what it was at present, 
but with what a difference. She would love and be loved in 
return. And the future became radiant with hope. 

And then she thought of her brother. What would he 
say to it ? He would not lose her entirely. She would be 
near enough to see him with some frequency, and if the 
close companionship of years was to be broken, well, that 
was but the way of life. He would miss her, but she had 
done her best for him so far, and indeed in his habits of 
growing solitude, surely Hannah who knew his ways, would 
minister to him as well as she. Yet, though she reasoned 
so with herself, a small grey cloud had already appeared in 
her sunlit sky. 

She could not speak to him until Mr. Gray had given her 
the right. So she waited. 

But Cuthbert, usually so self-absorbed, suddenly woke up 
to the truth, perhaps because his own peace w r as threatened. 

He would have been shocked had anyone told him he 
was intensely selfish. He tried to do good. He would 
have given Mary anything she asked for. He remembered 
her birthday always and other anniversaries. Most of her 
treasures had been his gifts. And certainly he cared for 
her more than for any living creature. But she had lived for 
him so long that he took it for granted the doing so was as 
satisfactory to her as to himself. And he was aggrieved 
that it should be otherwise. 


Mary noticed that he became unusually depressed, that 
he gave her short answers, that he avoided looking at her, 
that his manner was constrained. And at last she asked 
him the reason. 

“ Because,” he said, “you are evidently so glad to get 
away from me. I have tried, Maiy, to be a good brother to 
you. My home has been open to you since your girlhood. 
It is not unnatural you should have grown tired of me, 
perhaps. But neither is it strange that I should regret 
being made to feel I have not made you happy.” 

Mary protested. But the thought had been put into her 
heart that she owed him something. True, he had given 
her a home. And she would not admit, even to herself, 
that she would sooner have gone out into the world and 
earned her living, for perhaps at the beginning, in her 
youthful enthusiasm and devotion, this was not so. To her 
nature giving up came so easily, had been so long a habit, 
•that now it was scarcely strange she should ask herself 
whether she ought to put aside the thought of marriage and 
consecrate her whole life to her only near relation, who, 
losing her, must be lonely indeed, for Mary knew that Cuth¬ 
bert could never make friends now. She began to remind 
herself of known instances of those who had acted likewise, 
and not least she thought of her favourite, dear Charles 
Lamb, who had remained single for the sake of his mad 
sister. And so the idea shaped itself in her mind that she 
should put away the hope of what she told herself would be 
a selfish happiness. Her lover, she thought, would sooner 
console himself than her brother. And in this at any rate 
she judged rightly. 

Cuthbert’s manner to herself further weighed down the 
scale in his favour. He appeared sorrowful, resigned, and 
unusually affectionate. He followed her about. He exerted 
himself to talk to her. He was pathetic in his conscien¬ 
tious efforts to show her she must do as she liked. But 
by her request he did not again allude to her possible 
marriage. 

And the marriage did not take place. Mary Jane Jones 
not only died a spinster, but she had never even had an 
offer. For when she had decided, as she did after much 
weeping and wrestling, that she ought to stay with Cuth¬ 
bert, she told herself that if she gave Mr. Gray the reason 
he would never submit to it, would not allow her to sacrifice 
him to a man situated apparently like himself. Besides, 
what was the good of letting him ask her to be his wife 
only to reject him ? So she did not let him propose. She 
avoided him as much as possible, her manner grew colder, 
she let him understand—and every woman has her own way 
of doing this—that he must go no further than he had done. 
And as he was not a man of a very ardent disposition, and 
as moreover he very soon was asked to exchange livings 
with a cousin in London, what might have been a very 
happy marriage, drifted into mere acquaintanceship and 
then into less than that. 

And it was now that Mary Jane Jones put away the last 
of her youth. The bloom had gone from her life. She 
was a sweet, kindly, dowdy woman, more utterly unselfish 
than ever, but less independent, less ready to enjoy 
personal pleasures, such as the fireside and a book. She 
gave herself no opportunity for quiet thought if she could 
help it. She was at everybody’s service. Rain and wind 
and mist and snow were no obstacles to her visiting. She 
would traverse miles of muddy road to sit an hour with a 
sick woman or take broth to a feeble old man. And it was 
after a walk in pelting rain to attend the deathbed of one 
of these that she fell a victim to rheumatism. 

Then she was perforce confined to her room, and there it 
was perhaps she learnt, in hours of pain and loneliness, 
and enforced idleness, the beautiful patience which ever 
after characterised her. 

It seemed as if, with the sacrifice she had made for him, 
and his half-confessed need of her, her love for her brother 
had blossomed afresh. It was of a different order. There 
was no glamour over him now. He was a weak, selfish, 
disappointed man, who had failed in his life’s purpose. 
But she clothed his defects in her tenderness, and veiled his 
faults with her pity. She expected nothing in return for 
her love. Her heart was that of a developed won* a 1, his 
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that of an undeveloped man. She felt as an adult may to 
a weak child whom she befriends. 

It scarcely hurt her that he came so seldom to her sick 
room. She even laughed a little to herself at the nature of 
his visits. At a certain time every afternoon, on his return 
from his constitutional, he would knock at her dooi. The 
servant had put a chair in readiness just in front ot the 
screen which sheltered her bed from draughts. On this he 
would seat himself, answering to her cheerful “ \\ ell, 
Cuthbert,” with a melancholy “Well, sister.’ She asked 
him a question or two which he answered shortly, looking 
at her the while with a doleful expression, and ^remaiking 
from time to time, “I am sorry you are sick,” and then 
with a muttered comment on the heat of the room, or tear 
of tiring her, he would give her a limp hand to touch and 
edge himself out of the apartment. 

Nevertheless, though he could not exert himsell tor her, 
there was not a thought of his heart but what was loyal to 
his sister. He regretted her illness. He was lost without 
her. 

No allusion was ever made to the love affaii which had 
not ended in marriage. Hannah, who could not conceive 
any woman refusing an offer, thought that Mr. Gray had 
behaved badly to her mistress, and expressed to her 
intimates a desire to give him a piece of her mind, the 
brother thought they had been mistaken. He would not 
wound his sister by touching on the subject. It was in 
accordance with his usual views that people were false, and 
therefore did not surprise him. Mary let him think what 
he liked. It did not matter now. Those who have learnt 
to follow duty care little what is said by those whom they 
pass on the narrow road. 

And so the years rolled by. They made many changes 
But the Rev. Cuthbert Jones and his sister remained much 


the same. They were considered a quiet, harmless, 
eccentric couple. To the village people they seemed an 
institution. The children who had looked up to Maty with 
a sort of awe were married and had children of their own, 
and there was a touch of unconscious patronage in their 
relations with her, due to their wider experience. But she 
was beloved, this plain, good, homely woman, who was 
getting constantly more crippled with rheumatism, but who 
was always gentle, and considerate, and sympathetic. 

Then one day while he was preaching to his sparse 
congregation, the Rev. Cuthbert Jones had an attack of 
apoplexy, and died. 

Death, debts, dilapidations—three very dreary “ d’s ” to 
poor Mary Jane Jones. She had to see to everything and 
there was no time to grieve. When at last she found 
herself in her little cottage, with her occupation gone, she 
was scarcely in the mood for sorrow. Whatever the faults 
of his life, her brother had tried to do right. She trusted 
God would deal gently with him. For herself she had only 
to be patient a little longer. And patience was no new 
thing. 

The rectory was brightened by the presence of a young 
energetic man, a fashionable wife, and two or three little 
children. Maty Jane Jones had no place there, but she 
expected to remain in the village. But it was to be other¬ 
wise. And that too she thought was for the best. 

And as we talked together about her admission into the 
Home for Incurables, I, who had lived for myself in the 
enjoyment of wealth, and health, and love, and happiness, 
could not yet find it in my heart to pity her. May my old 
age be as happy. 

Only, it is vain to pretend that the sugar-plums of life 
always fall to the people who sweeten the lives of others. 

Ida Lemon. 



SWISS CHILDREN'S WINTER SPORTS. 

By WARD MUIR. ' 


Country-reared children have a good time all the world 
over, but surely none more so than in Switzerland. I o 
judge by their appearance at any rate, the observer cannot 
but believe them to be the happiest little folk on earth. 
Brown skins, laughing black eyes, sturdy limbs all indicate 
an existence than which none can be healthier or pleasanter. 
In summer there are glorious hills to wander upon, streams 
to fish in, hay-meadows for play : in winter all the varied 
delights of snow and ice. Add to this the important fact 


that in the “ playground of Europe ” poverty is extremely 
rare, and it will be seen that the lot of the younger genera¬ 
tion there is a decidedly enviable one. 

Winter, as I have said, brings in its train a number of 
delights unobtainable at any other season of the year. It 
is of these that I intend to treat. 

As I walk along the road in Davos Dorf, my present 
home, I often hear shouts of “ Achtung!" (look out), and in 
a moment half-a-dozen tiny mites on toboggans sweep down 
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towards me from a side lane of the 
village. Their speed is headlong but 
apparently can be checked instantly 
if necessary. The little folks are as 
at home on their sleds as their British 
brothers and sisters on bikes. In and 
out they shoot, guiding their steeds 
down the slopes with an art that 
almost amounts to instinct. It is 
bred in the bone. Their ancestors 
for generations past have been accus¬ 
tomed to save their energies by 
descending slopes, whenever possible, 
on “luges.” The necessary body 
and leg action for the directing of the 
machine comes almost as naturally to 
a Swiss child as walking; indeed 
many of them are tobogganers at an 
age when the other form of progres¬ 
sion is still a very recently acquired 
accomplishment. 

Lugeing, as practised by the natives, 
is done in two manners—feet forward 
and feet behind. The latter is faster 
and more graceful, but undoubtedly 
requires greater skill. The boys in¬ 
dulge in this form of the sport as a 
rule more than the girls, though these 



A RING GAME. 

in many cases are also daring riders of that type. 
The toboggan is controlled by the single foot that 
trails behind on the snow, its owner reclining on 
the machine in much the same attitude ;as an 
ancient Roman on his couch. In the sittilig posi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, both legs are aljowed to 
hang down in front, the right heel being'lowered 
into the snow when a turn to the right kp desired, 
and vice versa. Both feet are put down ^simul¬ 
taneously to act as brakes. Their power-fo stop 
the toboggan upon the very steepest decline is 
something surprising. At the same time it must 
be admitted that this system of control would be 
utterly useless on anything but roads. The artifi¬ 
cially constructed ice-runs so dear to the heart of 
the danger-loving Britisher in the Alps are another 
matter altogether. Flying down their glassy sur¬ 
faces at a speed literally as fast as an express train 
is a form of the sport in which even the instincts 
for guidance inborn in the youthful Swiss would 
prove unavailable to avert disaster. 

Outside the door of the village school during lesson 
hours there is always a little group of luges, just as 


TOBOGGANING. 

at home the children’s iron steeds await their owners’ 
pleasure in the cycle-shed. A brother and sister who live 
at yon hay chalet on the hillside toboggan down every 
morning and afternoon to their work, sitting astride their 
tiny wooden sled as happily as a king' and a queen in their 
carriage. The boy carries a goat-skin satchel for books 
strapped tightly on his back ; the girl has a piece of red 
wool knitting in her hand. Neither of them wear any extra 
outdoor clothes exceptingwoollen mufflers and (sometimes) 
caps. And this notwithstanding the fact that the tempera¬ 
ture after sundown often drops far below zero. Yet they 
are healthy. Perhaps their hardiness is hereditary. It is 
curious to note, by the by, that though theycan endure the 
most terrible cold without apparently any evil result, they 
come from homes whose rooms are kept heated like ovens 
and where an open window is unknown. Consumption 
never appears amongst the natives of Davos, though it has 
been stated that the tendency to contract it is very common 
in those who emigrate to lower levels. It would appear 
that the mere altitude of the place is sufficient to kill the 
tuberculosis microbe, without the addition of thorough 



THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 
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ventilation. One hardly dares, however, to advance such a 
theory in these days of fresh-air mania. To add that the 
little folk here rarely catch cold, though constantly getting 
their feet wet in the snow, may also seem a heresy too 
terrible for words ; but it is none the less a fact. 

The children who do not live up a slope skate along the 
level road to school. “ Level ” in this connection is merely 
a comparative term, for as a matter of fact the hard icy 
surface over which they must travel is, if anything, rather 
lumpier than the cobbles of one of our okler-fashioned 
streets in England. But this would seem to make no 
difference whatever to these little athletes. They calmly 
screw on their skates and go scudding off over the frozen 
snow in proof that smoothness, though preferable, is far 
from being a sine qua non for this mode of progression. 
They do not go at racing speed, it is true, but still the 
pace they can get up is by no means one to be sneered 
at. It is quite as great as that of a moderately fast sleigh, 
and on a decline several times greater. Moreover they 
rarely, if ever, fall—which is more than most skaters 
can say. 

The road-skating is, of course, a purely straightforward 
form of the art. But when the children manage to spare 
time for a turn on real ice, they soon show that they know 
something of figure-work also. Most of them can manage 
the “ outside edge,” that pons asinorum of all beginners. 
Many can cut threes and serpentines in excellent style. 
The few who really take the trouble to practise soon acquire 
a very fine control of their feet, though there is a tendency 
to showiness in action that militates against them in the 
opinion of the undemonstrative Briton. This, however, is 
noticeable in all continental figure-skating, and is not 
therefore a peculiarly Helvetian trait. If these boys and 
girls would only take a greater interest in the thing, we 
should hear oftener of the .World’s Championship for 
“ Kunstlaufen ” being carried off by a Swiss instead of a 
Swede or Austrian, as is generally the case. Unfortunately 
the fascination of tobogganing engrosses too much of 


their spare time ; and later on they are naturally occupied 
with the more serious affairs of life. 

.Sliding and snow-balling, the two commonest forms of 
winter fun at home, are comparatively neglected here. It 
is not difficult to find an explanation of this fact. Where a 
sheet of ice occurs at all, it is utilised for skating, however 
small its limits, the less fine art of sliding being therefore 
tabooed. And as the constant low temperature of the air 
causes the snow to become too powdery in texture to 
“bind” properly into balls, the ferocious warfare so dear 
to the heart of all British children is not very often possible 
of accomplishment. Mutual pelting with masses of the 
soft stuff picked hap-hazard from the tops of fences and 
gate-posts is occasionally indulged in perhaps, but the 
more effective if less damp system of ammunition can only 
be brought into play during the course of a thaw. Broken 
windows are therefore rarer in Davos than might be 
expected. 

The village school playground contains an excellent 
horizontal bar. It is by no means neglected in winter, 
though the counter-attractions are numerous. Owing to 
the depth of the snow around its uprights, it is rather lower 
than is convenient, but its devotees are undaunted by such 
a minor drawback as this. They swing and circle upon it, 
three and even four at a time, with an ease and freedom 
from falls which many a more accomplished gymnast might 
envy. How they contrive to keep clear of each other in 
such a confined space is a mystery. 

Summer brings with it the work of cattle-herding and 
hay-making. Agreeable though these forms of labour must 
be to the juvenile mind, we can well imagine that the happy 
—if somewhat cold—days of winter are often looked back 
upon with regret, and forward to with pleasant anticipa¬ 
tion. The season of fogs, rain, and wind, so sad to the 
younger denizens of our humid isles, is the joy of the Swiss 
children. They are not—like the mites at home—lovers of 
winter merely because it happens to bring Christmas in its 
train. 


VARIETIES. 


Everyone Has a Watch. 

Our hearts are watches, and every beat 
Is a tick that registers Time’s retreat; 

In the Father’s mansion, with marvels rife, 

Is the key that has wound them up for life. 

William H. Hay?ie. 

Dropping His H’s.—A London ’bus conductor in the 
City Road, shouting out, “This way for ’Olloway! This 
way for ’Olloway! ” was reproved by a passer-by with the 
remark, “ Hi there, conductor, you’ve dropped one of your 
h’s ! ” The conductor was prompt to retort, “ Never mind, 
sir; I’ll pick it up again when we get to the Hangel! ” 

The Girl in the Wrong.—T he angriest girl in a 
controversy is the one most liable to be in the wrong. 

A Big Pennyworth of Pure Water.— If any city in 
the United Kingdom has reason to be satisfied with its 
water supply it is Glasgow, the mercantile metropolis of 
Scotland. In Glasgow a ^'15 householder obtains for 
seventy-one pence per annum, a continuous never-failing 
unrestricted stream of the purest water in the world 
delivered right into his kitchen, wash-house and bath-room. 
It is calculated that 380 gallons of pure water are delivered 
to the citizens of Glasgow for every penny paid. 

Work On. 

Little is much when God is in it, 

Man’s busiest day’s not worth God’s minute ! 

Much is little everywhere, 

If God the labour do not share. 

So work with God and nothing’s lost; 

Who works with Him does best and most; 

Work on, work on. 


Where is Great Jeopardy? 

A wealthy but uneducated man, living in a seaport town 
on the east coast, owns many sailing vessels and follows 
their course over the seas by the aid of the Times atlas. 

“I’ve just had a letter,” he said the other day to a 
neighbour, “ from one of my captains, and he tells me that 
he has been in a fearful storm and didn’t know but the 
vessel would go to pieces. But I’ll read you from his letter 
what puzzles me. He says ‘ the waves rose like mountains 
and we were driven before the wind, and put into great 
jeopardy.’ 

“Now, what I want to know,” added the shipowner, “ is 
where is Great Jeopardy? It must be somewhere on the 
Mediterranean, but I can’t find it on the map.” 

Where our Fruit Supplies Come From.— The 
sources from which foreign supplies of fruit are brought into 
this country are very various. Currants come almost 
exclusively from Greece ; raisins from Spain and Asiatic 
Turkey ; apples from Canada and the United Slates ; 
grapes from Spain and Portugal; lemons from Italy; 
oranges from Spain ; plums from France and Germany ; 
pears from France ; almonds from Spain, Portugal, Italy 
and Morocco ; and figs from Spain, Portugal and Turkey. 

Don’t Get Angry. —Two things a girl should never be 
angry at:—what she can help and what she cannot help. 

A Musical Critic. 

The following epigram was written by Charles Kenney on 
Mr. J. W. Davison, the Times critic and a proficient 
musical personage in his day :— 

“ There was a J. W. D., Who wished a composer to be ; 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, So he set up as judge Of 
better compo:ers than he.” 





THE AUTUMN EVENINGS' TOY COMPETITION. 


It was no easy task to judge the articles sent in for this 
competition, owing to their great variety and the wonderful 
ingenuity and care displayed by the competitors ; and when 
one remembers that they were forbidden by the rules to 
spend more than sixpence on each article, the results were 
marvellous. Animals of all kinds and from all lands were 
there, dolls and dolls’ houses, shops, and Punch and Judy 
shows—in fact, everything which would have delighted the 
heart of Father Christmas. The Handy Alan was repre¬ 
sented, but alas! there was not a single “Gentleman in 
Khaki,” or even in scarlet among all the dolls, though a 
tall Highlander stood resplendent in kilt and sporran, 
perhaps justly proud at being alone in his glory. 

Ihe best of all the toys sent in were the dolls’ houses, 
some of which must have caused their clever architects 
much time and trouble to construct. The house which got 
the first prize in the Girls’ Section (over eighteen) was 
really a marvel of ingenuity and neatness; no detail was too 
insignificant, everything was in its place ; there were mats 
in the hall and pictures on the walls, and electric light 
fittings in all the rooms. The ceilings were quite works of 
art, and the furniture was nicely made and each room had 
a complete set of it. Seen from the outside, the house was 
as neat as possible, with its grey slate roof and red walls 
and the nice little bow window of the drawing-room. 

Another doll’s house, which got the second prize for toy 
suited for a baby (over eighteen), was nicely fitted up, and 
the chairs were really lovely ; they were made of white quills, 
the feathers forming the seats and ornamenting the backs/ 
There were two models of hospitals; one which got 
second prize for the toy suited for a girl (over age section) 
was a field hospital complete, with a red cross tent which 
could be taken down and packed away, a portable stretcher 
on wheels, camp beds and bedding, and every imaginable 
thing which would make the wounded men comfortable. 

The other was a ward in a hospital and was well made ; 
the patient had his arm carefully bandaged and in a sling! 
while even details such as the numbers over the beds were 
not forgotten. This won the second prize for the toy 
suitable for a little girl (over twelve section), while the third 
went to the maker of a comfortable-looking cot in green 
and white, which made the Fditor quite sleepv even to 
look at. 

In the same class there was also a box of furniture, which 
was very well made indeed, and showed great skill in the 
use of a fret-saw. 

Another veiy good exhibit (first prize in over twelve 
section), toy suited for a little boy, was a travelling circus 
containing a large number of animals which were wonderfully 
well made, and the various attitudes were quite life-like. 
All sorts of animals were to be found in it, from a cat to a 
lion. There were wolves and bears, jaguars and tigers, 
camels and giraffes, and many others which can have been 
no easy task to model so accurately. 

I he first piize for a toy suitable for a baby in the over-age 
division was awarded to the maker of a wonderful pair "of 
dolls, Punch and Judy, whose faces were quite a study and 
their costumes delightful. 

Talking of Punch and Judy, for a toy suitable for a little boy, 
over-age division, a second prize was given for a complete 
Punch and Judy show. The whole thing was complete. 

1 here were half-a-dozen or more figures, and even a gallows, 
while Toby was delightfully fluffy and life-like. It was a 
very good exhibit in any case, but when it is remembered 
that it cost absolutely nothing, it is all the more creditable 
to its maker. 

The winner of the first prize for a toy suitable for a little 
boy, over-age section, was a Red Indian on horseback who 
looked capable of anything. His steed had a flowing mane 
and tail, and he himself was decked out in feathers. The 
features were especially well portrayed, and the evil 
gleam in his eyes and the glitter of his earrings through his 
dark hair was most effective, while his feet were encased in 
carefully-made moccasins. 


1 here were several model shops which were very well 
made, and a great deal of attention was paid to details. 
One which earned a first prize for a toy suited to a little girl 
(undei twelve) division was a model of a north-country 
huckster’s shop, full of everything that is useful; nothin*' 
seemed to have been forgotten, and miniature advertise¬ 
ments hung on the wall. 

i wo other shops got “honourable mention”; one a 
village store, was very ingenious, and the cabbages exposed 
lor sale were quite realistic. “ A draper’s shop ” was also 
well made, and the fitting-up of the shelves and the various 
articles hanging over the counter, and the lamp in the 
corner, helped to give a very good effect. 

there was also a neat little gun, the regulation colour, 
made from the simplest materials, z\e . 3 a cigarette-holder 
and a card-board box, which was capable of shootin°* rio-ht 
across the room. & 

In another corner there was a dangerous-looking- bulldog, 
with bloodshot eyes, in a kennel with a roof cleverly made 
in imitation of corrugated iron. 

It would take far too long to describe even half the 
things sent in, but the competition was undoubtedly an 
interesting one, interesting to both competitors and judges. 
A great deal of ingenuity was shown in converting the 
simplest and most inexpensive materials into really pretty 
toys, and every advantage was taken of the opportunity for 
showing how clever some people are with their fingers. In 
all about one hundred and four articles were sent in for the 
competition, and they hailed from all parts of the kingdom, 
and the Fmerald Isle won at least two prizes, while some 
things even came from another continent. The majority of 
the competitors were over eighteen years of age and those 
under twelve were very few, though their ' work was 
creditable on the whole. 

UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 

First Prize (^i is.)— North Country Huckster’s Shop. 
May Nichol, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OVER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE (Boy’s Toy). 
First Prize (£1 is.)—A Travelling Circus. 

Claire Banyard, Westbury Avenue, Wood Green, N. 
Second Prize (ios. 6cl.)—A Hospital Ward. 
Elizabeth Mitchell, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Extra Prize (5s.)— Baby's Cot. 

Edith Whittle, Stroud Green, N. 

GIRLS OVER EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
BABY SECTION. 

First Prize (£1 is.)— Punch and Judy Dolls. 

Miss Little, Portarlington, Queen’s Co., Ireland. 
Second Prize (ios. 6d .)—Doll's House. 

Miss L. Smith, Crawford Street, W. 

GIRLS’ SECTION. 

First Prize (£1 is.)- Doll's House. 

Nelly Brace, Dover. 

Second Prize (ios. 6d .)—Hospital Tent. 

Mrs. Rose-Cleland, Redford House, Moy, Co. Tyrone. 

BOYS’ SECTION, OVER AGE.. 

First Prize (£1 is .)—Red Indian on Horseback. 

Gertrude Bale, General Hospital, Birmingham. 
Second Prize (ios. 6d.)—Punch and Judy Show. 
Mabel C. Buer, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

Honourable Mention. 

Ethel Mary Atkins, Newbury, Berks (A Villa pv Store). 

A. Salt, Bloxwich (Box of Toys). 

Ethel Yates Young, Hawkhurst, Kent (Draper’s Shop). 
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HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


Bv Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

’ umph ! ” remarked Miss Nan 
to herself the next afternoon, 
as she watched the lovers 
pacing the garden walk, 
“ Humph ! unless my eyes 
deceive me, relationships are 
strained between our dear 
young friends. The atmo¬ 
sphere seems charged with— 
not electricity, but an amount 
of ice which is suitable neither 
to the season nor to the occasion. 
Strikes me, I’d better be out of 
the way ! I’ll do an act of charity 
to another and a good turn to my¬ 
self at one and the same time, and go 
and have tea with Diogenes! ” 

She spoke with a certainty of welcome, justified by 
the delight with which Mr. Vanburgh invariably greeted 
her appearance, for she had discovered that nothing 
pleased him so much as to see her running in and out 
of the house, popping in for ten minutes’ chat on 
her return from a walk, or livening a dull afternoon 
by taking her work across the road, and stitching by his 
couch. This latter attention had also brought about 
the happy results of interesting the invalid in the 
coming sale, and more than one of Nan’s efforts was 
bought before it was completed, thereby affording that 
young lady a terrible temptation to scamp the work 
which remained. On the present occasion, however, 
Nan was in a lazy mood, and frowned sternly on her 
conscience when it suggested that it should make use of 
the opportunity to finish a certain table centre. No, 
indeed, she decided, she would do nothing of the kind. 
Unwilling work was invariably a failure, and she felt no 
vocation to do anything more energetic than sit still 
and eat Mr. Vanburgh’s delicious cakes, and drink Mr. 
Vanburgh’s excellent tea. 

She stood up then, and, as a preliminary step, 
regarded herself critically in the mirror, for among other 
things which had been borne in upon her concerning 
her new neighbour, one was that he was exceedingly 
fastidious about appearances, and as sharp as a needle 
to discover any discrepancies in her attire. He was too 
polite to put his criticisms into words, but his face 
spoke volumes, and certain historic occasions, when 
she had sat smarting beneath the consciousness of a 
missing button, or a crooked tie, had made a lasting 
impression on the mind of the careless young lady. 
Nowadays, however fleeting might be her visit to the 
Grange, she never went without a careful examination of 
her appearance. A shop window answered the purpose 
of a mirror if nothing better could be found, and one 
morning, as Agatha and Christabel walked along the 
village street, they had been reduced to a state of 
speechless amazement by discovering Nan twisting and 
Turning before the wired windows of the Bank, with as 
much concern for her appearance as though she had 
been Lilias herself. 

On the present occasion there were only a few stray 
locks to be pinned in order, and then the glass reflected 
a charming picture of happy girlhood. The pique skirt 
was fresh and neat; the pink shirt belted in by a natty 


white band, and the dark hair curled softly round the 
fresh bright face. Nan stared at herself solemnly, 
contorting her face into the curious, strained expression 
with which nine women out of ten regard themselves in 
a mirror, twisted round to be sure that her belt showed 
no unsightly gap, pulled her tie accurately into the 
middle of her collar, and finally fastened on a sailor hat, 
and ran gaily across the street. She did not go to the 
front door this time, for—unique and extraordinary sign 
of favour—to her, and to her alone, had been granted 
permission to use the garden gate, and' enter the house 
by the side door, and so make her way upstairs un¬ 
announced. Mr. Vanburgh had been anxious to put 
every facility in his favourite’s way, for only an invalid 
can appreciate the brightness which had come into his 
life since this merry-hearted girl had taken compassion 
upon his loneliness. To see her bonnie face peering in 
at the door, to hear her ringing laugh, and listen to her 
voice, was better than any tonic a doctor could supply, 
and seemed to put fresh strength into his feeble body. 

Up the stairs then Nan ran, and made straight for the 
study where the invalid spent his afternoons. The'door 
was closed, but to wait to announce her arrival by a 
knock was a proceeding far too dignified for one of her 
impetuous nature ; she merely turned the handle, thrust 
a mischievous face round the corner, and announced 
boldly, “ I’ve come to tea! ” 

There was no answering exclamation of delight,' and 
Nan had just discovered, with a gasp of surprise, that 
the couch was empty, when a tall, fair-haired man rose 
suddenly and confronted her. 

“ Oh,” cried Nan, and stood agape with astonishment. 

“ 1 beg' your pardon,” drawled the stranger, and 
stared back out of a pair of handsome, sleepy eyes, 
“ You—er—you expected to see Mr. Vanburgh : I am 
sorry to say he is hot very well-—-” 

“ Not well ? Oh, dear,' Fni sorry ! And are you the 
doctor ? Have'you come from town ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” - The tall man smiled, as if, for some 
reason, the idea seemed quite preposterous to his mind. 
“I am not the doctor; I am-Mr. Vanburgh’s nephew. 
I was coming down to visit him shortly in any case, and 
as I heard that he was not well, I thought it better to 
come down and see for myself exactly how he was.” 

“ Of course. I am so vexed that I did not know 
about it, but I have been so busy this week that I have 
not seen him since Sunday. He is really ill ? In bed ? 
Not able to get up ? ” - . . ; 

“ He has kept in bed for two days, but is coming in 
presently to join me at tea, so I hope that you—er—you 
will fulfil the intention with which you came! ” and the 
speaker smiled at the pretty girl with a sudden lighting 
of the sleepy eyes. He was thinking to himseif what a 
marvellous difference her coming had made in the 
aspect of the dim, solemn room. All day long he had 
roamed about the house and grounds with the eerie 
feeling of being alone in an enchanted castle, where a 
spell of sleep was laid on the occupants. Wherever 
the eye lighted, some rare and costly treasure greeted 
the sight; the great rooms opened one into the other, 
while rare Venetian mirrors reduplicated the tapestries 
on the walls and seemed to open out even fresh vistas 
before the eye. It was a palace among houses, a very 
storehouse of treasures, but the want of life chilled the 
blood in the young man’s veins. Not a human soul to 
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be seen but the silent-footed servant with his foreign 
tongue, and the crippled master, dead already to all 
that makes life worth living ! All day long he had been 
alone, struggling with a depression which seemed to 
close more and more heavily around him; but here, at 
last, was a creature like himself,, young, radiant, lull of 
life, with the glow of health and happiness on her rosy 
cheek. His glance was so undisguisedly friendly that 
Nan responded to it with a smile, and seated herself 
forthwith on her accustomed chair. Shyness not being 
a complaint by which she was troubled, she saw no 
reason for refusing the stranger’s invitation, or for 
disguising the keen interest which she took in his o\v n 
individuality. 

“Thank you ; I’d like to stay,” she said irankly. I 
am so pleased to meet you, for I know all about you. 

‘ Gervase Farrington Vanburgh ’ ”—she checked off each 
word on uplifted fingers, and nodded her head with an 
air of triumph at the completeness of her information. 

“ ‘ The Boundaries, Tipton, Devonshire.’ I have posted 
ever so many letters to you, and once I addressed an 
envelope. Perhaps you remember my scrawly writing, 
with long tails to the g’s ? We were dreadfully disap¬ 
pointed that Mr. Vanburgh had no daughters, for we 
have not many friends of our own age, but he tried to 
console us by saying that you were coming to pay him 
a visit. 1 asked him especially to arrange it for June, 
for we shall have our brother home then, and several 
things going on which will make it liveliei than 
usual. We have made all sorts of plans for your 
amusement! ” 

“That is very kind; I appreciate it very much. 1 
have heard of you too, and of the pleasure which your 
acquaintance has given my uncle. He was giving me 
an account of you all last night, from which I have no 
difficulty in recognising you from your sisters. You are 
Miss Lilias! ” 

“ Lilias ! I ! Good gracious ! Whatever made you 
think that?” gasped Nan, staring at him with eyes so 
clear and honest, that, though an adept in the gentle 
art of flattery, Gervase Vanburgh found himself in¬ 
capable of explaining the reason of his mistake. He 
could not tell Nan Rendell that after hearing Lilias 
described as the beauty of the family, he had at once 
identified her with the charming figure whose presence 
had brought sunshine into the gloomy house. He 
murmured some vague excuse, while Nan proceeded 
to expatiate on the difference between herself and her 
sister. “ Lilias is fair, and I am dark; she has golden 
hair, and is quite grown up and staid and proper. I 
am supposed to be grown up too, in the afternoons 
and in the evenings, but the mornings are my own, 
and then I am disgracefully young, and behave as 
badly as if I were a child again. I wish 1 were! 1 

shall never be so happy again as I was in the dear old 
school-days.” Nan’s eyes roamed wistfully across the 
road to the porch room, where Elsie’s sleek head could 
be seen bent over her work, with Agatha and Christabel 
vaguely outlined at the table; then suddenly her face 
lit up with mischievous smiles. “If they could only 
see me ! ” she told herself ecstatically. “ If the girls 
could see me sitting here talking to this strange young 
man ! They’d have a fit! They’d go crazy with excite¬ 
ment ! I must, I must lure him to the window, and let 
them see us together ! They will never believe me 
unless I do.” She looked up to meet Gervase’s eyes 
fixed upon her, and found inspiration in his first remark. 

“ You are looking at your own house, are you not ? 
It is exactly opposite this, I think. My uncle pointed it 
out to me last night.” 


“Yes; just opposite. It stands on the road as this 
one does, but we have a lovely garden behind. You 
can see a little bit of it from here ! ” and wily Nan led 
the way to the window, secure of bringing Gervase in 
her train, and keeping him in evidence until it pleased 
her to finish her explanations. The appearance of her 
own light dress was sufficient to attract Elsie’s attention, 
but what of the agitation of the three at sight of her 
companion ? Elsie fled into the background “ 1 he 
better to see you, my dear”—and Nan’s keen eyes 
could discern the three patches of white made by the 
gaping faces, the while she smiled and posed, far more 
tor their benefit than that of her companion. Presently 
Elsie disappeared, and Nan knew as well as if she had 
heard the words spoken that the object of her flight had 
been to bring the opera glasses from the drawing-room, 
when the three would take turns to stare at the stranger, 
and speculate as to his identity. In the first mischie¬ 
vous enjoyment of the moment she found it impossible 
to face her companion, but when at last she did venture 
to meet his glance she was vastly impressed by his 
appearance. A superfine specimen indeed, this Gervase 
Vanburgh, with his frock coat, well-creased trousers, 
and immaculate linen. Even Nan, the unnoticing, 
noted the faultlessness of detail which characterised his 
attire, and had an instant perception that Ned Talbot 
would look rough and countrified by his side, and even 
Jim himself suffer from the contrast. Evidently this 
was a dandy of the first water, yet despite his languid 
bearing, his face was full of intelligence, and decision 
of character was proclaimed in the large nose and 
square, clean-cut chin. 

“What a mercy I tidied my hair!” sighed Nan to 
herself, and at that moment the door opened and in 
came the Italian servant, pushing his master before him 
in the wheeled chair in which he was moved from one 
room to another. The invalid was looking more death¬ 
like than ever, but his face lighted with pleasure at the 
sight of Nan, while she ran to the sofa and arranged his 
cushions with loving solicitude. When he was settled 
she knelt beside him to exchange greetings, putting her 
hand on his with a caressing gesture, and he held it 
firmly while he replied, as if gaining strength from the 
contact. Gervase Vanburgh thought he had never seen 
so typical a picture of youth and age as that made by 
his uncle and the bright-faced girl, and mentally 
contrasted this welcome with the one given to himself 
the day before. His uncle had never shown such 
pleasure on his arrival; but he felt no jealousy of the 
girl who was so evidently preferred before himself, for 
whatever his faults might be, he was free at least lrom 
any tinge of self-seeking. The lazy smile lingered on 
his face as he listened to the exchange of question and 
answer. 

“ This is a pleasant surprise, little woman ! When did 
you come across ? I did not hear of your arrival ? ” 

“ Bounced in ten minutes ago, and had such a fright 
to find a stranger here instead of you. Why didn’t you 
send at once to tell me that you were worse ? ” 

“ Because I could not have seen you if you had come. 
On my bad days I am best alone, but I am pulling round 
again, and am very glad to have Gervase’s company. 
You have made each other’s acquaintance, I see! 1 
suppose neither had much difficulty in guessing the 
identity of the other.” 

“ He thought I was Lilias ! ” said Nan, glancing at 
Gervase with laughing eyes. “ Thank of that! He will 
be surprised when he sees her, won’t he ? But I knew 
who he was in a moment. Now, tell me honestly, 
would you rather I went away ? I came meaning to 
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stay to tea, but if you don’t feel able to talk to two 
people at once, I’ll come again when you are alone. I 
won’t be a scrap offended ! ” 

Mr. Vanburgh smiled. 

“I am sure you would not, but I should like you to 
stay, please. We want you to pour out tea for us, 
and I won’t attempt to talk, but just lie still and amuse 
myself listening to you.” 

“ But I never can be amusing when I try, can you ? ” 
said Nan, appealing to Gervase with a friendly smile. 
“ The girls at home think I am amusing, because I 
‘generally say the wrong thing at the wrong moment, 
which may be entertaining to them, but is very poor fun 
for me. Maud says I speak first and think afterwards ; 
but what can I do ? I once made a vow to cure myself 
of being impetuous by counting twenty slowly before I 
began to speak, and 1 kept it religiously two whole days. 
They seemed like a month, and if I had persevered I 
should have become dumb, for by the time I had 
counted twenty the conversation had hopped on to 
another subject, and any remark was hopelessly out of 
date ! So now I have gone back to my old ways, and 
say my say, and take the consequences.” 

“You don’t look to me as if you were given to 
making painful remarks,” Gervase remarked in a 
conciliatory tone, and Nan straightened her back in 
defence of her own behaviour, 

“ Wouldn’t hurt a fly ! That’s the worst part of it, for 
I am so soft-hearted over other people’s woes that I 
shed tears regularly every time I meet a tramp, and he 
tells me that he is a discharged seaman who has lost 
his certificate, and only needs four and sixpence to take 
him to a port where he is certain to find fresh work. 
They always have lost their certificates, and want a 
railway fare, but I can’t help relieving them and handing 
over last Saturday’s money; but a tender heart is not 
much use if you made awkward remarks, and quote 
people’s own doings to their faces, as capital jokes 
against somebody else ! I got into terrible trouble in 
that way with a caller only the other day, and if I had 
had any sense I should have stopped in time, for I had 
plenty of warning. Her face grew all stiff and rigid, and 
I wondered what in the world had given Elsie such a 
cough all of a sudden. Is there any cure, do you think, 
for a habit like this—anything 1 could do to make 
myself careful ? ” 

There was a pause while the two men looked at the 
eager face, smiled, and grew sober, as the question 
awoke memories from their own past. 

“A practical kindness of heart, Nan, which is not 
satisfied with facile tears and offerings, but takes 
continued thought of the feelings of others ! ” 

“ Or a severe lesson! ” added the younger man 
thoughtfully. “If you wounded someone very near and 
dear, and saw them suffer through your thoughtlessness, 
you could never forget it. I learnt that for myself long 
ago when-” 

But Nan heard no more of what he said, for, with a 
flash, her eager mind had leapt to the solution of the 
mystery. More love! That was what was needed. 
Love, the cure for every human fault. She applied the 


test to her own experience, and found it abundantly 
proven. Had any word or deed of hers hurt Maud 
through the period of ultra-sensitiveness through which 
that dear sister had passed ? Ten thousand times, no ! 
On the contrary, she had been quick to ward off blows, 
to turn dangerous conversations into new channels, to 
stand between the sufferer and the world. Where she 
loved it was obvious that she could show both care and 
tact; it was want of love which lay at the root of her 
thoughtless acts and speeches. Gervase looked up at 
the conclusion of his story, to find the girl staring 
blankly across the room, with a glimmer of tears in the 
brown eyes, and was at a loss to guess the meaning. 

“ I’ll begin this instant and love everyone in this 
world ! ” Nan was saying to herself determinedly. “ It 
will be fatiguing, but so good for my character. I’ll 
think of what they will like, and what I can do for 
them, and spend my time in good works. What can 
I do now for these two men ? It’s no credit pouring 
out tea, for I want some myself; but I might do 
something for that poor Gervase to-night when Mr. 
Vanburgh goes to bed, and he is left alone. He looked 
dolefully dull when I came in, and I believe he would 
enjoy coming across and seeing us all, as he has heard 
so much about us. I’ll ask him anyway, and see what 
he says.” 

The idea was so pleasant that the dimples came back 
to greet it; she looked across at Gervase with a brilliant 
smile, and struck amazement to his heart by inquiring 
blandly— 

“Would you like to come to dinner with us to¬ 
night ? ” 

Gervase Vanburgh stared, as well he might, at so 
informal an invitation. His uncle also struggled with a 
smile, and Nan, tardily conscious of her lack of formality, 
plunged into explanations: 

“ I meant to say that it will be lonely for yon after Mr. 
Vanburgh goes to bed, and I am sure mother would be 
delighted to see you. We have Ned Talbot, a friend of 
Lil—of my brother Jim’s, staying with us, so that there 
would be two other men to keep you company. When 
father and Jim are away, we never ask gentlemen to the 
house, for mother says seven women at one time are 
too great a tax on any man’s nervous system ; but you 
wouldn’t be afraid of us when there were two other men, 
would you ? The schoolroom girls don’t come down 
until after dinner, so we are really only three.” 

.Gervase Vanburgh laughed aloud, and Nan looked up 
with a quick flash of approval, for a laugh has a tell-tale 
sound, and this one rang unmistakably honest and 
true. 

“ I am not in the least afraid,” he cried boldly. “ I’d 
like to see you all, school-girls included. It is most 
kind of you to think of it, and if Mrs. Renclell will 
really allow me, I shall be delighted to accept your 
invitation.” 

So Nan ran across the street, and entered the house 
with the great news that Gervase Vanburgh had arrived, 
and was coming that very evening to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of the family. 

(To be continued .) 
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By RUTH 


Introductory. 

LMOST from the time of 
our last talk in 1899, my 
girls, who were accus¬ 
tomed to gather round 
me in the twilight, have 
been asking f6r the re¬ 
newal of our meetings. 
Writing from many parts 
of the world, my “ twi¬ 
light girls,” as they 
often call themselves, 
still plead for “more 
talks such as we used to 
have.” For some little time past, I have been promising 
to summon around me those with whom, lor three happy 
years, 1 held such pleasant converse, that we may talk over 
other matters of common interest to so many of us. ^ot 
that the intervening time has been lost, or our interest in 
each other weakened or allowed to die out altogether On 
the contrary, I have been brought into touch with many 
dear members of the twilight band by means of our Circle 
Correspondence Column, which our kind editor opened lot 
us. This has been a source of great happiness, especially 
when, by its means, I have been enabled to send a message 
of comfort, or to render help in seasons of doubt, difficulty 
or sorrow. At other times my inability to be of any use 
would have made me sad indeed, but for the blessed 
thought that He Who is “ a very present help in time of 
trouble” is ever equally able and willing to hear and aid 
those who go to Him in faith, and ask Him to fulfil His 
promises to the weary and heavy-laden ones of His great 

^Our Circle has taught me a great deal. My girls have 
given me beautiful glimpses of minds bent on doing the will 
of “our Father; ” of hearts, where He occupies the first 
and largest place ; of wills, bowed in submission to 
His will; of longings to be helpful to others by cheering 
the lonely, by passing on, for the benefit of the sad, 
precious passages from God’s Word, which have been to 
themselves as the “oil of joy for mourning,” and caused 
“ the garment of praise ” to take the place of “ the spmt ot 

heaviness.” ... ^ t 

Hearts have been opened to me in simple confidence, 
such as the daughter gives to the mother she loves, and so 
many motherless ones have come to me crying out for 
sympathy, because they had none near them to give it. 

I often wish that, without a betrayal of confidence, I 
could tell to all my'dear girls some of the stories which 
have been told to me. What pictures of the faithful per¬ 
formance of duty in the face of trial and temptation! 
What sacrifices of self and of the dearest hopes that can 
brighten the life of a girl, for the sake of a bereaved father 
and a swarm of little ones, to whom the eldest of the 
family has had to be sister-mother ! 

My girls, I thank you from my heart for what you have 
shown^me of your inner selves and of your home lives. How 
often I have felt my answers to your letters so poor 
and bald! The letters have been so many, and space of 
necessity so limited, that only a few words could be 
given in reply to some which made me long to have the 
writers by my side, and to pour out to them all the affection 
and admiration which pen and ink could never express in a 
fitting way. 

Now having gathered you round me, I can speak to >ou 
all together, and tell you that the interval between 0111 last 
talk and the present one has only been the means of 
endearing you to me still more. 

I know many of you toy sight now, for I have quite a 
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collection of precious photographs which, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with your letters, tell me so much about you. 

Our Circle Column has shown me that young and old, 
wives and mothers, claim to sit regularly with us, and that 
fathers and even grandfathers hover round, as it were, to 
share our talks and to sympathise with the joys and sorrows 
of my girls. Surely such sympathy must be doubly 
blessed ! Whatever enables the young to realise that their 
elders long to participate, as far as may be, in subjects that 
interest them, must bring both into closer union. Perhaps, 
too, through the medium of my dear girls’ letters to me, 
and the oft-repeated expression, “ I have a good mother, 
but, somehow, I never can open my mind to her,” mothers 
will better understand the difficulties of their daughters and 
do all that in them lies to break down the imaginary 
barriers which hinder perfect confidence between young and 
old. It has been most helpful and delightful to note how 
anxious the many are to give comfort to anyone amongst us 
who is in trouble. A quotation from a sorrowful letter has 
called forth offers of active service and many assurances 
from others that, whilst unable to do aught besides, the 
writers would lift up their hearts in prayer to God that the 
burden might be removed or strength given to bear it, or 
that light might shine on those who were walking in 
darkness. 

It is a joy to be able to tell you all that the knowledge of 
the hearty sympathy and prayers of the many has carried 
comfort to the lonely. We know, too, that petitions have 
not been offered in vain. Indeed, hardly a day passes 
without bringing fresh proof of the wide influence for good 
which has sprung from our sittings in the twilight and our 
Circle Column. 

With such cheering memories of blessings already vouch¬ 
safed, we may well meet again with hearts full of mingled 
thankfulness for the past and confidence and hope for the 
future. 


PART I. 

SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

“ Increasing in the knowledge of God.”—Col. i. 10. 
DURING our years of intercourse, you, dear girls, and I 
have become close friends, though we have little hope of 
seeing each other, face to face, in this world. In spite of 
so much that is cheering, many of you write sadly and 
hopelessly about your spiritual growth. Nay, I should not 
say growth, for growth in what is good can only produce 
happiness. The cry of many a heart tells of coldness, 
indifference, deadness, and of the fulfilment, in their cases, 
of the parable of the sower. The story of the little germ 
that sprang up so hastily, to wither as quickly, is constantly 
repeating itself in human souls. 

Perhaps most of you will remember our first talk on 
“ Knowing God.” I wish that all the desponding ones 
amongst you would read it again, as a preface to what I am 
going to say. My words are specially meant for those who 
have, in a sense, come to God, who have had a momentary 
glimpse of Him, who have been happy in the thought that 
He not only gives them life and breath and all things, but 
that He is their Father-God through Christ. And then 
their goodness has shown itself “ as a morning cloud, and 
as the early dew it goeth away.” 

Above and beyond all other lessons which your con¬ 
fidences have taught me, I have learned that those of you 
who have not known communion with God, are ever longing 
for it, as the something without which life lacks the best 
of its possibilities. 

Those who have for a brief period “ tasted that the Lord 
is gracious ” and have passed again out of the region of 
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light and hope, given by a sense of His presence, into 
darkness and doubt, have no real peace or happiness. 
They may profess not to care. They may seek enjoyment 
in every other way that is open to them. They may boast 
of deliverance from the yoke of what they call “ the old 
superstitions,” which—they declare—hold many in bondage. 
And yet they would give all they possess for a share of that 
peace which can only be the portion of those who know and 
love God. 

There are others who have been led to doubt the very 
existence of God, mostly through reading books in which 
infidel teaching is inseparably mingled with attractive 
fiction. Tilts class is the most miserable of all. Its 
members are powerless to grasp the life-giving truths of the 
Gospel, because their minds and memories are preoccupied 
by such specious arguments against them. 

Men and women who have sunk into the depths of 
infidelity are not ashamed to mingle poison with the 
honied charm of their writings, in order to drag the young 
and simple-minded into the same abyss as themselves. 

Oh, the cruelty of it. To take young feet from the Rock 
of Ages and plunge them into the Slough of Despond ! To 
rob young souls of their one “ sure and steadfast anchor,” 
only to leave them drifting they know not whither, save that 
death and eternity are somewhere ahead, the goal to which 
Time is hastening them. 

More than two years ago there came to me a letter from 
Portugal. I he writer told how she had joined our Twilight 
gatherings, but the talks had not helped her. “ My case 
seems hopeless,” she wrote; “I have been in a state of 
doubt, I think I have really never prayed. I seem to be 
one of the Bible fools, for I often think to myself, ‘ There is 
no God/ I am almost afraid to write this. I have had 
every privilege, but I have no peace, no assurance. I 
cannot sing ‘ I could not do without Thee.’ I do not know 
what communion with Him is. I long to have it, but my 
prayers seem to be empty words, and I cannot realise the 
presence of God. My heart seems like stone. I am thirty- 
thiee years old, and I feel they are so many wasted years. 
You will excuse my troubling you and endeavour to help me, 

I am sure.” 

How miserably powerless I felt when reading this 
despairing appeal! I do not give the whole of it, but the 
portion quoted proves the truth of what I have said already, 
those who are living without God cannot be happy or find 
iest. Faith may be disturbed or destntyed, but the sense 
of want remains. There is a void in the heart and life 
which only a sense of God’s love and His presence can 
ever fill. 

I he letter of which I have quoted a portion tells of 
twenty years of doubt, out of a lifetime of thirty-three years. 
It seems terrible to think that from very early girlhood, the 
writer had been miserable on account of this. But twenty 
years had not sufficed to silence the “ still small voice,” or 
quench the inborn longing of the creature for a knowledge 
of her Creator. 

Since that letter reached me I have sorrowfully learned 
that amongst the great family of girls who have rejoiced 
in)’ heart by giving me the place and name of “ Mother- 
Fnend,” there are numbers who are harassed by similar 
doubts and questionings. This is one of the sad sides to 
our otherwise delightful intercourse. Still, I can say, 

Thank God ! Ihere is not one of them all who professes 
to be a happy girl without being able to say ‘ Our Father,’ 
and meaning it.” 

The great question for me to-night, my dear girls, is 
“ H °w can I say a word of hope and cheer to those 
amongst you who are sitting in darkness?” I do not 
hesitate to call upon each and all of you who take an 
interest in. the spiritual well-being of those who are con¬ 
fessedly miserable because they say, “ I cannot believe,” 

“ How am I to know there is a God ? ” to ask on behalf of 
them that simple faith which is the gift of God. How 
precious a gift it is, only those who believe can understand. 

It means joy in place of sorrow, peace instead of tumult, 
hope where despair was found, and rest where all was 
weariness of spirit. 

As regards our relations with God, there must be, first, 
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knowledge of Him, and this must be cultivated by frequent 
communion with Him. If we make a new human acquaint¬ 
ance whose friendship seems likely to be worth having, do 
we take no trouble to secure it ? Do we not find out all we 
can about the family, the position and the character of the 
person who has impressed us so pleasantly, and endeavour 
to make an equally favourable impression with a view to 
closer relationship ? 

How eager we most of us are to meet a celebrity, or to 
sit at the same table with persons of higher rank than 
ourselves, or those who have won name and fame in any 
sphere of action! The victorious general, the able politi¬ 
cian, the great explorer, the scientist or the orator call 
forth our applause and our longing even for a sight 
of them. 45 

An invitation to meet any one of these fills us with 
delightful anticipations. We wish to look our best, regard¬ 
less of the fact that people will have no eyes for us’, and we 
bestow much thought on our dress. We may be habitually 
unpunctual, but on such an occasion we are’ in good time 
in order not to lose a moment in such company." Perhaps 
we are after all disappointed a little, for human heroes do 
not always come up to our ideals; but we seldom confess 
this. It is pleasanter to talk of the having been in 
company with one so famous. After long years we recall 
with pride every word uttered by the hero of that day, and 
feel inclined to pity others who were not fortunate enough 
to hear for themselves. 

Compare the time given to preparation, the pains and 
cost bestowed on your appearance and the rapt attention 
with which you^ then listened, with your everyday conduct 
in relation to God. Is it not common for people to pride 
themselves on being of a privileged few to whom an invita¬ 
tion has been given ? Think for a moment of the ever¬ 
present invitations to enter the presence of the King of 
Kings. The pages of the Bible teem with them. 

Is it because they are so widespread, so continuous, so 
all-embracing, and that high and low, rich and poor are 
included in them, that we value them less ? In what spirit 
do we accept them, if at all ? 

Do we count the days and hours as long, before we enter 
the Divine presence ? Do we prepare for approaching 
God by shutting the world out of our hearts ? We were 
satisfied to fill an obscure corner at that gathering in 
honour of the human hero, satisfied just to see his face 
and hear his voice. 

God bids us to kneel at His footstool, to approach His 
mercy-seat, to plead Christ’s finished work on our behalf, 
to claim Him as “Our Father,” and to be heirs of the 
heavenly inheritance, joint-heirs with Christ, our elder 
Brother. 

Probably we often look at the invitation cards of our 
neighbours. We never doubt that they were sent because 
our company was desired. It is only the truth of our God 
that we presume to doubt. Many of us read His invita¬ 
tions only to forget them. Whence comes this appalling 
indifference or the doubt as to whether there is a God and 
that we are the creatures of His hands ? 

Only of late have I learned from a number of my girls 
that their doubts make them miserable. It has been a 
great shock to me to discover that secret or open infidelity 
is no uncommon thing amongst the young of to-day. It 
hurts me terribly to think that any of those I love should be 
standing afar off, when the King invites them and promises 
a welcome. 

In substance some of my girls have written, “ God is not 
a reality to me. My neighbour is a real being, with 
faculties of mind and a body like my own. God’s in¬ 
vitation does not lead me into His visible presence. That 
of my neighbour will bring me social enjoyment. I want 
something real.” 

Real! Do you, dear girl friends, call the fleeting things of 
this world realities ? What does God’s word tell us by the 
inspired apostle? “We look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen : for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal ” (2 Cor. iv. 18 ). 

You know these words are true, because every day gives 
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vou proof of this. But there are tilings unseen which are 
real to the humblest believer, who is taught and led by the 
Spirit of God. Again I give you St. Paul’s plain words on 
the subject “But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

You may be ignorant, and eternal things may seem 
unreal to you, as some of you say God Himself is. But 
the knowledge is within your reach. You have only to be 
in earnest in wanting it. As a prophet of old wrote, “We 
shall know if we follow on to know the Lord. We must 
not stand still but persevere. . . 

In these days of mental culture, I often feel that amongst 
many of my girls I should be a mere ignoramus. I rejoice 
over the distinctions gained by them, and honour them loi 
their persevering industry in cultivating to the utmost their 
natural gifts. But after all, the learning that is merely of 
this world is amongst the unreal things. Prophecies and 
tono-ues are to cease and knowledge to vanish away. But 
Faith, Hope and Love are to abide, and these must begin m 
us here, if they are to remain in and with us beyond the grave. 


Dear doubting ones, who possess much of this world’s 
learning and, perchance, pride yourselves upon it, listen 
to your white-haired mother-friend, to whom you have 
opened your hearts and who desires for you the best 
gifts. 

Seventy years’ experience has taught me that no know¬ 
ledge is worth naming in comparison with the knowledge of 
God’s love in Christ Jesus, and the realising of our indivi¬ 
dual share therein. Only, each must claim it, trusting in 
God’s faithfulness to fulfil all his promises. 

Just as the room must be cleansed before new furniture is 
placed in it, so must the doubts be driven from your minds 
before there is room for faith, hope and love. * 

A plant must be rooted or a seed buried in the earth 
before any sign of growth will be seen. Christ must dwell 
in your hearts by faith. You may pass the door of a 
house many a time and know its inmates by sight, but 
unless you’hold sweet converse with them you will never 
be friends. 

I have still much to say on this subject, but it must wait 
until we meet again. 

{To be continued.') 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

3 I really love him, I 
wonder ? ” was Margaret’s 
first thought the next 
morning on rising. She 
felt depressed, she scarcely 
knew why. 

“ When I see him again, 

I shall know for certain 
whether I love him or not,” 
she said to herself. “ And, 
oh, dear, what if I don’t, positively don’t, feel glad to sec 
him ? He must never, never know, because he loves me 
so much. I could not be so cruel. After all I am 
thinking nonsense. 1 must love him, or I should never 
have been able to say ‘ Yes ’ to him.” 

With that she ran down to breakfast. Anna was at 
table with rather a pale face and dim eyes ; the other 
members of the family had not yet appeared, for it was 
still early. Margaret looked pityingly at Anna. How¬ 
ever could anybody mourn over the defection of such a 
lover as Leo von Biilow? She tried to talk cheerfully 
and playfully to her rather doleful companion, but 
forbore all reference to the faithless Leo. She was 
rather surprised, and not a little touched therefore, 
when, having finished her breakfast, Anna rose, came 
behind her chair, threw her arms round her neck, 
gave her a hearty kiss, and said, “ Was that not 
niedertrachtig , Misschen ? You were quite right about 
him. I’ll never be so silly again, and just to show Leo 
von Biilow that I am utterly indifferent to him, I shall 
have another flame at once ! ” 

“ Oh, Anna, what an illogical girl you are ! ” Margaret 
laughed. 

Then they wandered out into the garden together and 
played a game of croquet to pass the time away. About 
an hour later, Else came running to Margaret with a 
letter. 

" The postman has just brought it,” said the child, 
panting from her quick run. 

“ Thank you, dear. Take my mallet, Else, and play 
for me while I read, will you ? ” 


The letter was from Lily again, a short hurried scrawl. 
Margaret’s face grew white as she read. 

“ Mother is worse,” Lily wrote without further preface. 

“ She has got inflammation of the lungs, and we are all 
anxious. Father wanted me to tell you to come home, 
but mother would not hear of it. She says there is no 
need for you to distress yourself—that she will soon be 
all right again.” 

Then came a few messages and that was all. 

“ Have you had bad news, Misschen ? ” Anna asked 
kindly as she caught sight of Margaret’s face. 

“ Mother is ill—very ill,” was the answer. “ I must 
write at once. Oh, I wish they had told me I might go 
home 1 ” 

She set of!' at a rapid pace towards the house; Anna 
and Else threw down their mallets and came with her, 
doing their best to comfort her and persuade her that 
things might not be so serious as she thought. At the 
door they were met by Frau von Kowitz. 

“ Here is a telegram for you, Miss Hetherton,” she 
said kindly. “ I hope there is nothing the matter.” 

With trembling fingers Margaret tore it open and 
read : “ Mother worse, come home.” Silently she 

passed it to Frau von Kowitz with the letter, and then 
stood for a while crushed and motionless. How little 
heed she had paid to what Lily had written in a former 
letter about her mother’s being unwell! She felt filled 
with remorse. Rob’s departure had seemed to her a far 
more weighty affair. 

“Dear Miss Hetherton,” Frau von Kowitz’s voice 
broke in on her musings, “ I am very sorry. May I 
look up a train to Hamburg for you ? ” 

“ Please do ; you are very kind.” 

Anna brought a railway guide, and she and her 
mother hurriedly looked out the trains. 

“When does your boat leave Hamburg, Miss 
Hetherton ? ” 

“ On Tuesday night.” 

“And this is Tuesday morning! Here is a train 
which would take you there in time, if you could 
be ready to leave here at ten o’clock. It is now 
nine,” said Frau von Kowitz, looking at her watch. 
“Can you pack in an hour’s time? It so, Johann 
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would drive you to the station in time for the eleven 
train.” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall be ready. Thank you so much.” 

“ I shall help you to pack, Misschen,” said Anna 
kindly, and the two hurried away together. 

Margaret had often thought how delightful it would 
be when the time came for packing to go homS, and 
now it had come suddenly and she could scarcely see to 
gather her possessions together for the tears that would 
dim her eyes in spite of her efforts to keep calm. She 
was grateful for Anna’s help. Anna seemed to have 
forgotten her own trouble, and to be bent on making up 
all at once for any neglect of her young governess in 
the past. 

“ not cry, Misschen dear,” she said sweetly. 
“ Very probably you will find your mother much better 
when you arrive. Look, I shall slip these shoes into 
this corner and your pretty dress I shall put on the top, 
then it will not be spoiled.” 

At ten o’clock Johann drove up to the door, 
Margaret’s modest belongings were lifted up beside 
him, and she herself turned to bid farewell to the 
Kowitzes. She felt sorry after all at leaving them. 
Frau von Kowitz shook hands and hoped she would be 
able to come back to them; Anna threw her arms 
round Margaret’s neck and wetted her face with her 
ready tears. 

A few moments later and the little light carriage 
was rattling down the causeway, and then for the first 
time since the postman’s arrival Margaret remembered 
with a start that Oskar Konig had meant to come to see 
her that morning. Well, it could not be helped. She 
was out of the village now and the house was out Of 
sight. The sky had grown dark and the air was very 
hot and heavy. Margaret put back her veil and drew a 
long breath. The carriage was speeding past a field of 
purple clover and the lazy air was laden with its 
scent. They were, on the Starrow road now, and with a 
mixture of shrinking and eagerness Margaret began to 
look out for Oskar. It was rather unkind to have left 
him no message of any kind; on the other hand she 
could not help feeling that she had escaped a trying 
ordeal. Poor Oskar ! And he loved her so much, and 
ot course she loved him too, it was only her stupid 
shyness that made her shrink so. After all she would 
rather like to see him and bid him good-bye. Was that 
he coming across to the Starrow road by'the short cut 
from the house ? It looked like him. 

“ Is that young Herr Konig, do you think, Johann ? ” 
she asked the coachman. 

Johann replied in his slow way that he thought it was 
but could not be sure. 

“ Please stop when we get near the short cut, 
Johann,” Margaret went on. “ If it is Herr Konig I 
must speak to him.” 

I lie man quickened his pace as he saw the carriage 
stopping, and Margaret saw that she had not been 
mistaken. 

“ Will you get in a moment, Herr Konig ? ” she said 
hurriedly in English, in which language she nearly 
always spoke to him. “ I must speak to you, and I 
cannot stop the carriage as I have to catch a'train.” 

Oskar was beside her in a moment. He had been 
about to make some joking remark on her formal 
manner of addressing her betrothed ; then he caught 
sight of the anxiety in her face and refrained. 

“Go on, Johann, please,” Margaret said, and they 
were off again at a good pace. 

“What is the matter, dear?” Oskar asked kindly. 

“ You have been crying.” 
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Margaret told him her tale in a few words. He did 
his best to reassure her, but Margaret shook her head 
hopelessly. 

“ Mother would never have allowed them to send for 
me if she had not felt very ill.” 

“ Perhaps they sent the telegram without asking her, 
dear, and more because they need your help at home 
than anything else.” 

. “ W elI > perhaps so. I wish I could think you were 
right. 

At this moment an open carriage drove past. A 
lady and a young girl who were in it stared in such 
amazement at the occupants of the Wabow carriage 
that they had almost forgotten to bow. Oskar glanced 
at his companion, but she seemed too much absorbed in 
her grief to have noticed anything. 

“I was Soing to ask you, Oskar,” she said timidly, 
11 it would not be better to wait a while before we tell 
people about our engagement ? You see, I should not 
like you to write to father just yet—while we are in such 
trouble. Do you see it as I do?” she concluded 
anxiously. 

“ Q mtc - Only—did you notice Frau von Unruh and 
that little Klatschihaulchen Luise in the carriage just 
now? Before forty-eight hours are over the '’whole 
district will be full of this drive of ours tete-a-tete. Each 
person will have a different version, and they will only 
agree in being all equally malicious.” 

A few months ago Margaret would have said with 
childish indifference: “What does it matter?” Now 
she flushed a little and said quietly: “I see. So you 

“If you have no objection, dearest, I think I shall 
take you to the station and see you safely off. Since 
I iau von Unruh and Fraulein Luise have seen us 
together, it matters little who else sees us, for they are 
a host in themselves. I shall then drive straight back 
to Wabow with Johann and tell Frau von Kowitz the 
\\ hofo story that we are engaged but must await your 
lathers consent before we announce it officially, and 
that I met you by accident, and so on. Frau von 
Kowitz will then make it her business to forestall any¬ 
body else in imparting the interesting news, and so we 
shall not be at the mercy of Frau von Unruh’s most 
C hristian tongue.” 

Margaret smiled. “You are quite right,” she 
said. 

1 hen, as soon as I go home I shall write to you,” 
Oskar went on with one of his pleasant smiles, “ and I 
shall enclose a letter to your father. You can lay it 
aside for the present and give it him when you think fit 
—when your mother is well again,” he concluded 
brightly. 

1 hey drove on for some time in silence. 

^ ° . s ^ a ^ at the station in five minutes now,” 
Oskar said, looking at his watch. “ Will you give me 
your address, Margaret ? I do not think I know it 
exactly.” 

“ Let me write it,” Margaret said, holding out her 
hand tor his pocket-book and pencil. She slipped off 
her glove in order to write with more ease, and as she 
passed the book back Oskar took hold of the little 
bare hand that held it and pressed a noiseless kiss upon 
it behind Johann’s broad back. 

“ I know you will forbid me to do so at the station,” 
he said with an affectionate look. He was feeling verv 
tender towards his little bride-elect, and, if the truth were 
told, very much ashamed of himself as well. 

As for Margaret, the kiss on her hand suddenly 
hi ought back to her mind the little Catholic cemetery 7 
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and a bright spring day when somebody else had kissed 
her hand—ages ago it seemed. 

Then they drove tip before the station, and all 
recollections were - swallowed up in the anxiety of 
departure. There were several people there, but none 
whom Margaret knew intimately. Oskar bowed to one 


or two, then he busied himself with Margaret’s, luggage, 
took her ticket for her, and having secured a comfortable 
corner seat for her in a carriage with two other ladies, 
stood on the platform until the train moved oft'. He 
waited till it was out of sight, then drove back to Wabow. 

(To be continued.^) ------ 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

l£yy._xt is a great pity that you should lay aside the violin after five 

years of study, and we are glad that you intend to take it up again. 
You have'surely not-forgotten how to hold the instrument and to 
produce the notes. Your former studies, diligently practised^-ought 
to help you' You might'consult The Violin-, by Berthold Tours (one 
of Novello’s primers)... By far the best plan would be to ^take some , 
lessons from' a good master. . ‘ ' ' * ' ' , ' ' , ,, 

TEANIE HALL' AM.—Your question as to the “ greatest composer ot the 
present time” is a little difficult-to answer. We cannot give you a 
complete list," as posterity, not .we, must judge who. are “great. 
Here are a few illustrious names.: Perosi, Grieg, Signor Randegger, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Parry, Dr. Richter, Edward German. • 
Natalie GORAINOFF.—The Russian melody you enclose-is exceed¬ 
ingly sweet 'and plaintive, but we. are unable to publish it. For one 
thing: we have no means of knowing whether the music is copyright. 
Your translation is no doubt literal, but it would need to be fashioned 
into shape before -finding'its wav into print. -Many thanks for your 
delightful letter from Russia. We are very glad you have found.such 
charming correspondents by means of The GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
Twenty’—W e have read your letter with sympathy and interest. By 
all means try and study both the piano and singing-at the same time. 
One will help you with the other. You will find you make more 
progress, considering your age, with singing‘than-with the pianb, but 
you must understand the rudiments of music if you are to do anything 

with your voice. • ' •• " ' • " : V 

Alice A. Milner.—Y our poem. “ My Song” is so good we are sorry 
it is not better. You possess the-gift of rhythm, and a musician ol 
our acquaintance, hearing the verses read aloud, 1 expressed a desire to 
set something of yours to - music. “ Song”- and “among do not 
rhyme well," nor “ melody ” and “ harmony. • Do try another little 
poem and send it to us, paying especial attention to form. 

* __ , 1 _ ___ U_o 1 cnci’pfv TO 


.bv applying to Mrs. Walker, Islington rxectory, 

Miss ISABEL E; Kent,- formerly of -Lay ^Refctory, 1 Little Aldington, 
Cambridge, writes. to fell .us that, her .address is now 18 Leinster. 
Square, Hyde Park, London, W., at which she will be glad to hear of 
new members ’for her Rover Practising Society. The terms begin in 
September and March, but girls may join at any time. 

MISS K. BAGLEY, 28, St. Nicholas'Street, Coventry, writes to tell us ot 
“ The United Literary Club,” of which she . is secretary. Members 
undertake to read some good literature for at least an hour a day. 
The president is Miss A. C. Haydon, 37, St. Peter Street, Tiverton, 
Devon. The paper of rules, which Miss Bagley encloses, may be had 
on application to her. 

EXCELSIOR.— We sympathise with you, and see no reason at all why 
you should not in time fit yourself for the post of shorthand writer and 
typist. Shorthand is a difficult art to acquire, typewriting is most easy 
ill comparison. There is no cause for discouragement in the progress 
you have already made, and if, after a day’s, work from 9 A.M. till 
8 P.M. at your business, you have perseverance and energy to 
work at your education, we say that you are a girl of sterling qualities 
which should ensure you success in life. Doubtless you. are aware 
that you make an occasional slip in spelling, but in this you will 
readily improve with care. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of picture post-cards is requested-by (in each case MISS) 
Nellie Roberts, Haulgh' Mount, Castle Street, Bolton; Vera 
KeVILL-DAVIES, Aymestrey House, Ivingsland, Herefordshire; 
MARIA Julia GyraO, Porto, Portugal (cards wanted from -China, 
Japan, Jerusalem, Italy, Asia, America, Africa, and Wales); E. 
ECKEL, St.-Joseph’s Rectory, Barbadoes, W. Indies ; IRENE NASH, 
The Lodge, The Elms, Ramsgate ; V. GOODHART GODFREY, Ivy 
Hatch, Horsham, Sussex (cards specially wanted from Germany, 
Greece, Spain, and South Africa ; stamps also); CAROLINE M. M. 
HOG, Cranford, near Hounslow ; K. BONNER, Aldridge, Walsall ; 
Antoinette 3 Maurice, Quai Jeanne d’Arc, Chinon, Indre-et- 
Loire, France; EDITH M. CAREY, 98, Downs Park Road, Hackney 
Downs, London, N.E. (cards wanted from Spain, India, China, Japan, 
Africa, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Australia, 
America); ELSIE M. SCUDDER, Meopham, near Gravesend, Kent., 
Miss Helen Winifred Duncan, Weltevreden, Rondebosch; Gape 
Town, S. Africa, offers stamps from' the'Cape, Natal, Mauritius, 
Transvaal. Free State, O. R. Colony, B. South Africa, Bechuana- 
lan’d, Mozambique, in exchange for others. She also suggests that 
some of our readers might care to hear from her about the war ; she 
! visits a military hospital close to her home. • 

M. Gray Buchanan, Parkhill, Polmont, Scotland, would like to 
- exchange stamps with girls living abroad. ' ' . . ' 

MISS P. Dale, Port Chalmers, Otago, New Zealand, has for exchange 
a fine selection of various issues of New Zealand stamps, which she is 
, prepared to send to any part of the world. If correspondents. would 
kindly forward'- specimens in duplicate, their courtesy will be returned 
in the same way. ~ . _ 

Miss Victoria Browne, Calle - Valparaiso, 126 B, Vina del Mar, 
Valparaiso, Chile, S. America, will send thirty S. American stamps in 
exchange for those of China, Hyderabad, Siam, and Afghanistan. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. : - 

Amelia M. P. is answered by MATTER-OF-FACT, E. L. S. B., 
JENNIE A. R. A., and an anonymous correspondent frpm;Broughty 
Ferry, all of whom enclose the lines entitled “Incomplete. I hoy 
may be found ii \ Everybody's Book of Short Poems, selected by Don 
Lemon, and published by Saxon and Co., 23, Bouvene Street, fleet 
Street, E.C., price 6d., on any railway bookstall.' M. M. also replies. 
SHEILA inquires for the author and title of the poem in which these 
lines occur 

“ To care for others that they may not suffer 
As we have suffered, is divine well-doing; 

Tlie noblest vote of thanks for all our sorrows.” 

Reader OF. “G. O. P,” makes the same inquiry with reference to the 
lines:— * ' ; 

“ Dare to be strong; the world is very weak, 

And longs for burning words which strong souls speak.” 

(Reader of. “ G. O. P.” asks too many questions for our Rules.) 
NERINA is again answered by AlLEEN, D. FORD, M. ASHDOIVN, 
m anonymous correspondent,' NORA J. KNIGHT, ALICE MAUDE 
Turner. The hymn is No. 44 in “New £ongs and Solos” : Ira D. 
Sankey. 
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IN MEMORY OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 


Introductory. 

fter a long career spent in the 
service of her people, our beloved 
Sovereign Queen Victoria has 
passed to her eternal rest. Her 
existence has been prolonged 
beyond the ordinary span, but the 
old are like a tower undermined, 
and “all the varied pathways of 
life lead to death.” 

In her has gone from us the most conspicuous figure 
of her time. Of all human beings on this planet no 
one has been better known, oftener spoken about and 
criticised, possessed of greater influence, or held in 
greater affection and esteem. The event has plunged us 
into mourning and left a great gap in our national life. 

And not only has the Queen been ol national impoit- 
ance as the central figure of the whole English-speaking 
race. She seemed to stand in a sort ot personal rela¬ 
tionship to each of us, so that our feeling now is a 
feeling of personal loss. We had read so much about 
her; she had herself, in fact, in her published writings 
taken us so much into her confidence that she appeared 
to be almost like a near neighbour who was friendly 
both in word and deed, and who gave herself no airs. 

To women she has always been of deep and special 
interest. She was the greatest woman in position the 
world had ever seen, and more than that, was a model 
wife, one of the best of mothers, and a pattern to every¬ 
one whose wise ambition it is to be the leading spirit in 
a happv home. 

As Queen, mother, and friend of her people, her 
Majesty commanded, so long as she lived, our loyalt), 
respect, and affection, and we willingly now pay tribute 
to her many virtues. No doubt it is difficult at the 
moment to realise the true proportions of things, and to 
speak of her with the calm and deliberate criticism 
which will be possible when she is farther removed from 
the living world. But it needs no gift of prophecy to 
predict that the verdict of history will be: Here was a 
great queen and a good woman, to have lived under 
whose rule was a blessing, and whose influence for good 
on all coming after her can hardly be exaggerated. 

* * * * * 

The reign of Queen Victoria will always be famous 
for its wonderful advances in nearly every line of pro¬ 
gress. Whether we consider things material or intel¬ 
lectual, it has indeed formed one of the most memorable 
epochs of British history. It has been a reign inspired 
by ever-widening ideals, and added unceasingly to the 
sum of national happiness, national intelligence, and 
national morality. There has been a great growth of 
territory and population, an expansion of industry, an 
extension of commerce, an advance in science, united 
with an increase of prudence and tolerance and kindly 
feeling amongst all classes. 

When her late Majesty came to the throne, railways 
and even steamships were in their infancy, there was no 
such thing as the electric telegraph, penny postage was 
unknown, innumerable inventions and discoveries, by 
which life in our day is made easy, had no existence. 

With this immense progress the name of Queen 
Victoria will be associated in all time coming, and 
posterity will not unreasonably conclude that a great 



deal of the prosperity of the Victorian era was due to 
the presence of a sovereign who in her public life was 
conspicuous by her good sense, and in her private life 
was remarkable for her good example. 


CHAPTER I. 

LEADING EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A striking feature in the life of the Queen is that she 
was bountifully favoured by Providence. Everything 
seemed to turn out well for her. She was fortunate in 
her mother, in her husband, in her children, in her 
advisers, and she occupied the throne, as we have just 
said, at a period remarkable for progress, invention, 
and discovery. A lucky star shone on her birth and 
illuminated her path from her bright and simple 
girlhood to her venerable old age. 

She had sorrows; yes, many of them; but what 
career was ever free from grief? Monarchs have to 
undergo the discipline of tears as well as humbler folk, 
and, if they are to enjoy good fortune, must be content 
to take it with an allowance of sorrow; they cannot get 
it without. 

Apart from the duties discharged by her as Sovereign, 
the Queen led a life in which comparatively few events 
have been outstanding and conspicuous. A great mass 
of details, interesting because connected with a good 
woman and a great Queen, have been collected by the 
industry of countless observers, but as for the leading 
incidents, they are soon told. 

* * * * * 

Queen Victoria was born at a quarter past four on the 
morning of the 24th of May, 1819; “the little May 
flower,” her German relations used to call her. She 
was the only daughter of the Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George Ill. Her mother was the daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Prince Leopold, 
who afterwards became King ot the Belgians, it was a 
second marriage ; the first husband of the Duchess of 
Kent was the "Prince of Leiningen, by whom she had 
two children. 

The fact that her mother was a German—the 
Duchess hardly knew any English when she first came 
to this country—throws considerable light on the dis¬ 
position and tastes of the Queen, and should be kept in 
mind by all who wish to arrive at a just appreciation of 
the character of our late Sovereign. 

The influences brought to bear on her childhood were 
all favourable. It might have been a misfortune that 
her father, the Duke of Kent, died when she was only 
eight months old ; but it she never knew a father s care, 
she enjoyed the watchful guardianship of one of the 
most sensible and devoted ot mothers. 

It was not, however, to the Duchess atone that the 
Queen was indebted for her early impressions : she 
owed much to her grandmother, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, and to her uncle, Prince Leopold. r I he Prince 
was a man of conspicuous ability and long-sighted 
clearness of judgment. It was at his home at Claremont 
that his niece passed some of the happiest days of her 
childhood. 

The grandmother, Sophia, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
was equally remarkable tor her energy and mental 
power. It was from her that in all probability the 
Queen inherited no small portion of her own abilities. 
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From her grandmother also, it has been remarked, her 
Majesty derived her love of natural scenery—her delight 
in the rugged heights of Scotland and Switzerland," 1 in 
the sea-views of the Isle of Wight, and the union of sea 
and mountain on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean. 
* * * * * 

I he Princess reached her legal majority on the 
24th of May, 1837, s ^ ie being then eighteen years of 
age. Four weeks after that date William IV. died, and 
at a little after five in the morning of the 20th of June 
the Princess was roused out of bed to learn ‘that 
the sceptre had passed into her hands. “ Poor little 
Queen ! ” said Thomas Carlyle at the time. “ She is at 
an age at which a girl can hardly be trusted to choose 
a bonnet for herself, yet a task is laid upon her from 
which an archangel might shrink;” 

1 rue this undoubtedly was, but the fact remains that 
from the first the Queen discharged the duties and 
responsibilities of her position with dignity and discre¬ 
tion. Much interest was taken in her accession, and 
the critical eyes of the whole nation were upon her, but 
the youthful Sovereign soon won love and esteem even 
from the most exacting. 

It quickly came to be recognised that, however 
inexperienced, she was well - meaning and high- 
principled. “ Among her Ministers and her house¬ 
hold, we are told, “ the unaffected simplicity, the 
thoughtful kindness, and the quick sympathy of the 
)oung Queen, united as they always were with the 
dignity, discretion, and reserve that befitted her station, 
won the hearts and commanded the respect of all who 
came within the range of her personal charm. Outside 
that circle and among the general public, her prudence, 
deliberation, and self-restraint, her freedom from 
prejudices, her marked determination to listen only to 
the counsels of her responsible advisers, removed as 
time went on any misgivings that might have been enter¬ 
tained as to her acting as a wise head of a great nation.” 

The Queen went to dissolve Parliament for the first 
time on the 17th of July, 1837— a week after the 
funeral of William IV. A sentence or two may be 
quoted from the address which she delivered on that 
occasion, of double interest now that her work is done 
and the voice which uttered them is silent for ever. 

“ I ascend the throne,” she said, “with a deep sense 
of the responsibility which is imposed upon me ; but I 
am supported by the consciousness of my own right 
intentions and by my dependence upon the protection 
of Almighty God. It will be my care to strengthen our 
institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet improve¬ 
ment wherever improvement is required, and to do all 
in my power to compose and allay animosity and 
discord. Acting upon these principles, I shall upon all 
occasions look with confidence to the wisdom of 
Parliament and the affections of my people, which form 
the true support of the dignity of the Crown and ensure 
the stability of the constitution.” 

* * * * * 

The coronation of the Queen took place on the 28th 
of June of the following year in Westminster Abbey. 

It was an imposing ceremony, which has been so often 
described that we need not linger over it here. 

At the beginning of her reign the Queen had by her 
side a sagacious councillor with whom King Leopold 
had piovided her, Baron Stockmar. She was also 
fortunate in having the guidance of Lord Melbourne, 
who, in his conduct as guide to the youthful Sovereign, 
v hatever might be his faults as a statesman, was scrupu¬ 
lously loyal to his Queen, his opponents and the nation. 
Put even with this advantageous tutorship, the first 
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two years of her reign were to the Queen a trying and 

perilous period. “ A worse school for a young girl ”_ 

and the words are those of her late Ma jesty herself— 
“ or one more detrimental to all natural feelings and 
affections, cannot well be imagined than the position of 
a queen at eighteen without experience and without a 
husband to guide and support her.” 

* 0 0 0 

The husband, however, was soon to come. It had 
long been a favourite project with the Queen’s grand¬ 
mother, the Duchess Sophia, a project formed when the 
parties concerned were mere children, that the Queen 
should marry her cousin—almost exactly of the same 
age as herself—Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

I his hope was shared by the favourite, son of the 
Duchess, Prince Leopold, and it was by him that in 
1836 the idea of such a union was first communicated 
to the future Queen. 

1 he affections of the Princess Victoria were engaged 
from the first, but on her coming to the throne she 
discovered that she was in no haste, and even talked 
about postponing marriage till she was some years older. 

In her widowhood the Queen looked back with 
dissatisfaction on this inclination to delay. “ The 
Queen, she said, “ cannot think without indignation 
against herself of her wish to keep the Prince waiting 
loi piobably three or four years, at the risk of ruining 
all his prospects for life, until she might feel inclined 
to marry.” 

But all her objections had disappeared by the middle 
of October, 1839, for on the 15th of the month, we find 
her writing to Baron Stockmar that everything had 
been arranged that morning between herself and the 
Prince. “I feel certain,” adds the Queen, “that he 
will make me very happy. I wish I could say 1 feel as 
certain of my making him happy, but I shall do my best.” 

d he announcement of the projected marriage was 
well received by the nation, Sir'Robert Peel giving 
expression in Parliament to the general feeling when he 
said, “ I cordially hope that the union now contem¬ 
plated will contribute to her Majesty’s happiness and 
enable her to furnish to her people an exalted example 
of wedded bliss.” 

* 0 0 * % 

And that is just what it did. The marriage was 
celebrated on the 10th of February, 1840, and the 
Queen entered on what was to prove a twenty-two 
years’ companionship with a wise, amiable and affec¬ 
tionate husband. 

C ourts are not generally favourable to married happi¬ 
ness, but the Queen’s married life was quite ideal—a 
perfect union of two in one. The relation in which the 
Queen and the Prince stood to each other was singularly 
beautiful, a model for all husbands and wives. The 
writer of the “Introduction to the Speeches of the 
Prince Consort ” thus describes it:— 

1 he tastes, the aims, the hopes, the aspirations of 
the royal pair were the same. Their mutual respect 
and confidence went on increasing. Their affection 
grew, if possible, even warmer and more intense as the 
) ea f s of their married life advanced. Companions in 
their domestic employments, in their daily labours for 
the State, and, indeed, in almost every occupation, the 
burdens and difficulties of life were thus lessened more 
than by half for each one of the persons thus happily 
united in the true marriage of the soul.” 

The Prince had sound moral qualities, and his intel¬ 
lectual gifts were of the highest order and had been 
carefully trained. Making every allowance for exag¬ 
geration, it is clear that he was a man of singular 
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capacity, rare attainments, and with a genius for the art 
of modern kingship. 

His purity of motive, largeness of view, and unselfish¬ 
ness of aim made him the best of all possible husbands, 
and the good influence exercised by daily communion 
with him has been acknowledged by no one with more 
frankness and earnestness than by her late Majesty. At 
the time of her marriage she was distinctly inferior to 
her husband in the qualities most needed in her high 
station. His aid and counsel came as a great help, and 
it may truly be said that the successful queenship of the 
Queen and her universal popularity with her subjects 
dated from the day of her marriage. 

The Prince from the first acted with remarkable 
prudence, laying down a line of conduct for himself 
which only an unselfish man could have pursued. He 
determined to decline personal distinction and to sink 
his own individual existence in that of his wife, because 
in so doing he could best share and lighten her burdens. 
So far as State affairs were concerned, he put himself 
merely in the position of an assistant to her, as if she 
were everything and he himself nothing. 

The welcome aid which he rendered may be seen 
from the following passage in a letter written by the 
Queen to King Leopold in 1852 :— 

“Albert,” she says, “grows daily fonder and fonder 
of politics and business, and is wonderfully fit for both 
—showing such perspicacity and such courage, and I 
grow daily to dislike them both more and more. . We 
women are not made for governing, and if we are good 
women we must dislike those masculine occupations.” 

Whilst the Prince acted thus sensibly in his relations 
to the Queen, the Queen acted by him no less wisely in 
her capacity of wife. In the domestic circle he was 
undisputed master. The Queen had always very clear 
views as to the right and duty of the man to be the head 
of the wife. She was of the opinion of Carlyle as 
expressed in a letter to the lady whom he afterwards 
married : “ The man should bear rule in the house, and 
not the woman. This is an eternal axiom, the law of 
nature, which no mortal departs from unpunished.” 

* * * * * 

Hie history of the twenty-two years which followed 
the Queen’s marriage was full of incident. As the active 
head of a great country our late Sovereign during this 
bright period of her life was much before the public. 
Space would fail were we to try to enumerate all the 
ceremonies in which she took part, all the illustrious 
visitors whom she entertained, all the events on which 
she had a marked and lasting influence, the visits she 
paid with her husband to the Continent, to Ireland, to 
Scotland, the founding of her famous residence at 
Osborne and of her still more famous castle at Balmoral. 

The Queen’s home-life was a busy one. Children 
soon added to the liveliness and interest of the house¬ 
hold, and the family of the Queen and the Prince at last 
numbered nine in all—four sons and five daughters. 
“We all have our trials and vexations,” said the Queen 
in one of her letters, “ but if one’s home is happy, then 
the rest is comparatively nothing.” She spoke from 
experience. Never in the history of this country has 
there been a happier royal household than that ol which 
she and the Prince formed the head. 

* * * * * 

But how little lasting is happiness. The end of it all 
came in the winter of 1861. On the 14th ol December 
of that year the Prince Consort, who had caught fever— 
how, it was never clearly made out—passed away into 
another world. 

This formed the great calamity of the life of Queen 


Victoria. She lost one whom she truly described as 
“my husband, father, lover, master, friend, adviser, and 
guide.” It is difficult to. conceive of a position of greater 
sorrow or one, indeed, more utterly forlorn than that 
which was now her lot. 

All joy was shattered and all pleasure in work was 
gone. For a time she led a life of strict retirement, 
shrinking, as she naturally did, from all state ceremonial. 
For this the Queen was often most unfairly censured. 
With a mixture of cruelty and injustice it was once 
asserted at a meeting of working men that her Majesty 
was so absorbed in her grief as to have lost all sympathy 
with her subjects. 

This baseless charge was met by Mr. Bright in a 
passage of much truth and pathos. “ I am not accus¬ 
tomed,” he said, “ to stand up in defence of those who 
are possessors of crowns; but I could not sit in this 
place and hear that observation without a sensation of 
wonder and pain. I think there has been, by many 
persons, a great injustice done to the Queen in 
reference to her desolate and widowed position. And 
I venture to say this, that a woman, be she Queen of a 
great realm or be she the wife of one of you labouring 
men, who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for 
the lost object of her life and affection, is not at all 
likely to be wanting in a generous sympathy with you.” 

* * * * # 

Two great events belonging to this period, events 
which will ever be remembered when the tale of her 
Majesty’s life is told, are the Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. 
The first was held to celebrate the fiftieth year of her 
accession to the throne, the second—known as the 
Diamond Jubilee—in commemoration of her having 
completed the sixtieth year of her reign. 

Both festivals—in 1887 Jubilee Day was the 21st of 
June, in 1897 it was the 22nd of the month—were 
celebrated all over the country, and indeed throughout 
the empire, on a scale of magnificence never seen 
before, the Queen’s subjects uniting in enthusiastic 
demonstrations of loyalty, pride and exultation which 
the memories of her reign fully warranted. In London 
in 1887 there was a great national pageant, the Queen 
going in procession to Westminster Abbey; in 1897 
she attended an open-air service at St. Paul’s. 


CHAPTER II. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AS QUEEN, WIFE, MOTHER AND 
FRIEND OF HER PEOPLE. 

The character of kings and queens is always under 
observation, and they would need to be something more 
than human if critical eyes were not to discover a flaw 
sometimes. Regal office must, from this point of view, 
be uncomfortable, though the light that beats upon the 
throne is not perhaps so fierce as once it was. Prime 
Ministers and other members of the Cabinet get rather 
more gratuitous criticism nowadays than the monarch 
whom they serve. But however much our late Sovereign 
was watched and criticised, it may truly be said that 
she stood the test better than any monarch who had 
preceded her. She had those qualities in abundance 
which win personal respect and admiration. Persons 
who enjoyed the privilege of intercourse with her were 
always ready to praise, and those who knew her best 
invariably loved her most. 

* * •* * * 

In her virtues and tastes, it has been observed, the 
Queen belonged to the middle class, and for that reason 
her Majesty was far more truly representative of the 
great English nation than if her characteristics had 
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been those which we only associate with high and 
exclusive aristocracy. 

The outstanding feature which has struck everyone 
who has made a study of her career was her genuine 
common-sense. She was not exactly of the stuff of 
which heroines are made, but rather of the material that 
gives satisfaction for every day, and suits not only for 
grand occasions but for working times as well. 

With her common-sense there was an unfailing 
loyalty to duty, an absolute and unflinching devotion 
to the work that lay ready to her hand. It was a 
quality she had inherited from her mother, who was 
remarkable for this rather than for any striking powers 
of mind. 

* * * * # 

Of likes and dislikes the Queen had her share. In 
fact, she was by no means colourless in temperament, 
but possessed strong personal sympathies and anti¬ 
pathies. But no one ever heard of these influencing 
her judgment to any noticeable degree, at least, not after 
those early years when her character was only half 
formed, and it would have been an error to have 
expected too much. 

She was a stern foe to all evil, and never could 
forgive anything in the shape of deceit and trickiness. 
“ Th e Queen,” said John Bright once, “ is absolutely 
the most truthful woman I ever knew.” To be straight¬ 
forward and sincere was with her the first of virtues. 
For the small arts and double cunning which too often 
characterise the courtier she had nothing but contempt, 
and her Court, taking its inspiration from herself, was in 
consequence one of which we might well be proud and 
other nations envious. 

* * * * * 

Having herself known sorrow, she had much kind 
feeling for others. ^ Her many griefs deepened her 
character, impressing on her mind how all things are 
passing away, and how the burden is laid upon us of 
doing what good we can in the short time we have here. 

She was a true woman in sympathy, and this it was 
that endeared her so much to her people. A friend 
once wrote to the Princess Alice, “God bless the 
Queen for her rare human love ! for surely there is no 
one who in such a position as hers has preserved a heart 
like hers, so full of kindness and sympathy for others.” 

Quoting these words in a letter to the Queen, the 
Princess adds, “Dear, sweet mamma, your kind and 
sisterly words have been balsam to many a wounded 
heart, and man)’ are the blessings that have been craved 
for you from above by hearts filled with thankfulness for 
your true sympathy.” 

* * * * * 
Queenship over a great empire never interfered with 
her Majesty’s offering friendship to very lowly people 
amongst her subjects. This fact has been brought 
home to everyone who has read her journals or who has 
visited Deeside and interviewed her cottage neighbours 
there. 

In August, 1869, for example, there are entries in 
her Majesty’s Later Leaves of sundry visits paid to a 
poor old woman dying of dropsy :— 

“ On August 26 I saw her and gave her a shawl and 
paii of socks, and found the poor old soul in bed, look¬ 
ing very weak and very ill, but bowing her head and 
thanking me in her usual way. I took her hand and 
held it. On the 27th she died.” 

In the same work there is an account given by the 
Queen of her being present at a christening in the 
Highlands, when the child was named after her. After 
the Scotch baptismal service was over—a service with 
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the simple dignity of which she was much struck—“ I 
gave,” she says, “my present (a silver mug) to the 
father, kissed the little baby, and then we all drank to 
its health and that of the mother in whisky, which was 
handed round with cakes.” 

To these two instances many more might be added 
did space permit. The truth is that the Queen gave 
herself no airs whatever, and, whilst preserving her own 
natural dignity and self-respect, did not think it beneath 
her to recognise in such homely fashion the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of the whole human race. 

* * * * * 

Her pleasures were sensible ones and her tastes 
simple and unaffected. She never had any liking for 
state shows, very hollow affairs at the best, and in her 
later years the air of palaces seemed to stifle her. It 
was a great delight with her to engage in outdoor 
pursuits, and she did her best to encourage a similar 
healthy taste in her children. There is something 
infectious in the enthusiasm with which she used t® 
refer to her open-air excursions. A scrambling luncheon 
on the heather, tea in a hollow by the roadside, the 
homely fare of a farmhouse, are spoken of in her journal 
with all the relish which might have been expected from 
a lady as little dependent on artificial enjoyments as 
anyone ever known. 

Here is a passage written when on a visit to the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole, at Dunkeld: “Excellent 
breakfasts; such splendid cream and butter! The 
Duchess has a very good cook, a Scotch woman, and I 
thought how dear Albert would have liked it all. He 
always said things tasted best in smaller houses.” 

* * * * * 

In the training of her children she showed wisdom. 
The spirit in which she set about it may be gathered 
from the following memorandum written by her own 
hand. “The greatest maxim of all,” she says, “is 
that the children should be brought up as simply and in 
as domestic a way as possible; that (not interfering 
with their lessons) they should be as much as possible 
with their parents and learn to place their greatest 
confidence in them in all things.” 

Everything possible was done to fit the young people 
for the positions they were destined to fill. They were 
trained in a natural and healthy manner, their gover¬ 
nesses and tutors being selected with great care as to 
character. I hey were taught to speak three languages, 
made familiar with the idea of duty, and accustomed to 
hear religion and politics discussed in a liberal spirit. 
They had manual labour to do as well as mental, and, 
according to the homely nurse we quoted just now, 
were not injured by too luxurious a diet. She used to 
tell that they were “fed very plain—only a bit of roast 
meat and perhaps a plain pudding.” 

We get a glimpse of the principles which governed 
the Queen’s life in the instructions she gave for the 
religious education of her children. Here is a passage 
from a private memorandum written by her in 1844, in 
which her Majesty lamented that the pressure of public 
duty made it impossible to keep the religious training 
of the Princess-Royal wholly within her own hands :—* 

“ It is already a hard case for me,” she said, “ that my 
occupations prevent my being with her when she says 
her prayers .... I am quite sure that she should be 
taught to have great reverence for God and for religion, 
but that she should have the feeling of devotion and 
love which our Heavenly Father encourages His earthly 
children to have for Him, and not one of fear and 
trembling, and that the thoughts of death and an after 
life should not be represented in an alarming and 
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forbidding view, and that she should be made to know 
as yet no difference of creeds and not think that she can 
only pray on her knees, or that those who do not kneel 
are'less fervent and devout in their prayers.” 

A wise tolerance in matters of faith, such as is here 
suggested, was much in harmony with the Queen’s 
religious nature, and she had frequent opportunities of 
illustrating it in her person. One of the pleasing 
features of her career and one which had a good 
influence on the spread of Christian charity was her 
sitting as she did many and many a time at Crathie 
church side by side with the humblest and poorest in 
the glen, partaking with them of the symbols of our 
common redemption. 

* * # * *- 

One of the best tests of character is the relationship 
which a mistress bears to her servants. If servants find 
it a desirable house to be in, we maybe sure that a good 
woman—a woman of the right sort is at the head of it. 
The Queen’s relationship to her servants was always of 
the best. They were treated with kindness and courtesy, 
and the services they rendered were made a pleasure by 
the way in which they were received. The Queen was 
sincere with them and liked them to be sincere with 
her. In her lifetime she dismissed very few and seldom 
had a quarrel with them, the chief reason for which is to 
be found in her quiet firmness and in her nevei trying to 
exact the impossible. 

* * * * * 

The pleasing relationship between the Queen and her 
servants was most noticeable in her Highland home. It 
was quite of a friendly nature ; and evidently one of the 
charms of life spent much in the open air and in absolute 
dependence upon the care, skill, and conduct of her 
attendants was that the peculiarities of the Highland 
character made such intimacy possible without an\ loss 
of that perfect respect which prevented its ever tending 
toward familiarity or rudeness. 

The Queen is probably the only royal author who 
ever dedicated a book to one of her body servants, as 
she did her Later Leaves to John Brown, who acted as 
her personal attendant till his death in 1883, and who of 
all her attendants was the one best known to the pubjir. 
What author ever lavished upon princely patron more 
fervent eulogy than this Highland servant had bestowed 
upon him by his mistress and Sovereign ? 

She had written of him, many years before, that he 
has all the independence and elevated feelings peculiar 
to the Highland race, and is singularly straightforward, 
simple-minded, kind-hearted, and disinterested ; always 
ready to oblige, and of a discretion rarely to be met 
with.” 

That was written in 1865. When in 1883 she pub¬ 
lished her Later Leaves , she put on the last page the 
following touching words, words which not only record 
the character of John Brown but throw a vivid light on 
the w r omanly features of the Queen. 

“ The faithful attendant,” she says, “who is so often 
mentioned throughout these Leaves is no longer with 
her whom he served so truly, devotedly, untiringly. 

“ In the fulness of health and strength he was snatched 
away from his career of usefulness, after an illness of only 
three days, on the 27th of March of this year, respected 
and beloved by all who recognised his rare worth and 
kindness of heart, and truly regretted by all who knew 
him. 

“ His loss to me (ill and helpless as I was at the time 
from an accident) is irreparable, for he deservedly 
possessed my entire confidence, and to say that he is 
daily, nay hourly, missed by me, whose life-long gratitude 


he won by his constant care, attention, and devotion, is 
but a feeble expression of the truth. 

“ ‘ A truer, nobler, trustier heart 

More loyal and more loving, never beat 
Within a human breast.’ ” 

* * * * -* 

Her earliest instruction in art was received from 
Mr. Westall, and she gained much insight into the 
practice of the best artists by intercourse with Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Mr. Lear, Mr. Leitch, and, late in life, from 
Mr. Green. 

Amongst her art-studies was that of etching. During 
the first few years of her married life a room in 
Buckingham Palace was fitted up with everything 
necessary for printing etchings, and here the Queen 
and the Prince Consort would come and take 
impressions of their own work from the printing press, 
in memory of that far-back time the Queen permitted 
the reproduction of one of her etchings in a popular 
magazine about 1894. It represented her first baby, 
and is probably the earliest portrait known of the 
him press Frederick of Germany, for it bore date 
February 22nd, 1841, when the Princess was but three 
months old. 

# # # * 

Her late Majesty’s reading was, of course, devoted a 
good deal to current events, which she always followed 
with the greatest attention. She found time, however, 
to make herself familiar with many great imaginative 
writers, poets and novelists. Amongst our English 
writers her favourite poets were Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Tennyson, and Adelaide Procter. The 
hymns of Bonar and Faber were those to which she was 
especially attached. 

Her favourite novelists were all women—-Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Craig, 
George Eliot, and Edna Lyall. 

The Queen’s acquaintance with French and German 
literature was considerable, and her intimate knowledge 
of these languages was very noticeable in the purity 
with which she spoke them. 

* * * * * 

The Queen may be said to have led a double 
existence. She was wife, mother, and housekeeper, 
and familiar with all that these honoured names imply. 
She was also the foremost figure in the greatest empire 
in the world, a state more mighty than any that ever 
existed before, not even excepting Rome in its best 
days. The care of her children and all her other 
domestic duties put together did not prevent her acting 
with conspicuous success as the highest representative 
of public authority and ruler of people of many 
nationalities. 

As sovereign the Queen conducted herself with 
dignity, reserve and discretion. Her intellectual facul¬ 
ties were of a suitable sort. She had quick perception, 
great firmness and prudence, energy when that was 
required, in fact, all the qualities that go to make a 
good business woman. 

There is no doubt that her name will stand as high in 
future times for political sagacity as it did during her 
lifetime lor domestic virtue and womanly worth. In the 
life of the Prince Consort an instructive light was thrown 
on the relationship of her Majesty to the political life 
of the country. That work showed us the direct, 
decided and characteristic influence which a constitu¬ 
tional Sovereign exercises on the conduct of affairs. 
The reader saw that everything was done by constitu¬ 
tional means, that is, through the channel of Ministers, 
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but he also saw that the Queen, when she felt it her 
duty, did not hesitate to exhort, counsel and dissuade 
her Ministers, though she submitted her own judgment 
to that of the Cabinet, even in cases where their 
decision appeared to affect the immediate interests of 
the Crown. 

* * * * * 

During all her life the Queen was diligent in the 
discharge of her public duties. On this subject Lord 
Beaconsfield once gave the following emphatic testi¬ 
mony :— 

“ I here is not,” said his lordship, “a despatch 
received from abroad, or sent from this country abroad, 
which is not submitted to the Queen. The whole of the 
international administration of this country greatly 
depends upon the sign-manual of the Sovereign, and it 
may be said that her signature has never been placed to 
any public document of which she did not know the 
purpose and of which she did not approve. 

“ Those Cabinet Councils, of which you all hear and 
which are necessarily the scene of anxious and 
important deliberation, are reported on their termina¬ 
tion to the Sovereign, and they often call from her 
critical remarks requiring considerable attention, and I 
will say that no person likely to administer the affairs of 
this country would ever treat the suggestions of her 
Majesty with indifference ; for at this moment there is 
probably no person living who has such complete 
control over the political condition of England as the 
Sovereign herself.” 

Such was the testimony of Lord Beaconsfield, who as 
Prime Minister had every opportunity of knowing the 
character of the Sovereign. Similar conclusions were 
ai rived at by every other statesman who had dealing's 
with her Majesty. She gave the impression of being & a 
shrewd woman, who kept her own views in the back¬ 
ground and accommodated her personal wishes and 
inclinations to the demands of her subjects. When she 
started in life she had been biassed by party feeling—so 
she herself admitted—but she soon freed herself from 
that error, and so successfully that no one could say 
with certainty that she leaned either to this party or to 
that. The will of the people, not the desire of a party, 
became to her the first law. In this she showed her 
wisdom, for it is the one condition under which 
monarchy can exist in a democratic age. 

* * * $. 

Again and again she intervened with striking success 
to conciliate the rancour of party strife and" to avert 
dangerous collisions between the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and between the Government and the Opposition. 
How much she did in this way may never be known, but 
enough is known to give her an enduring claim to the 
loyal and grateful remembrance of all over whom she 
ruled. 

She was a peacemaker, and to the preservation of 
peace all her efforts, were always directed. Clearly, as 
in domestic life, so in politics, she was a good manager, 
not ruling by the strong hand, but by the silver tongue’ 
influencing often and dictating and domineering never. 
No one in her time had studied human nature more 
closely, had read more correctly what it was, or better 
understood what might fairly be expected of it. 

* * * * * 

So far as legislation is concerned, the powers of the 
Sovereign in this country are certainly limited, but there 
are no limits to the royal power of doing good. To sit 
on a throne is a fine opportunity, if one only has the 
disposition to take advantage of it, and everyone knows 
the great moral influence our late monarch exercised, 
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and how firm a friend and patron she was to every 
enterprise for the relief of poverty and suffering-. The 
country indeed owes her an enormous debt for the 
interest she took in many philanthropic schemes and 
for the encouragement she gave to every sound project 
which could assist the progress of the people. 

That the example of the Queen led to a great im¬ 
provement in manners cannot be denied by any who 
have studied the social features of her reign. The way 
she ruled her Court, and her discouragement of every 
objectionable practice, made good manners fashionable. 

1 he Court was not in high repute when she came to the 
throne, but it was by her made pure and dignified, a 
model for every other Court in the world. 

She did a good deal to encourage sobriety, which 
was not much of a virtue in her early days; indeed, 
drinking habits imparted then not a little coarseness to 
social life even among the higher classes. Objectionable 
language also, common enough at that time, was frowned 
upon by her to such an extent that its use in good 
society went out altogether. Swearing was a common 
practice when her reign began. “ Gentlemen certainly 
did not swear round a dinner-table in the presence 
of ladies, but they were only too ready to make up for 
lost time by profane volubility after the ladies had 
departed.” 

^ ^ J|f ^ 

And here appropriately we may bring this article to 
a close and cease for the present to speak of one who 
will ever live in the affectionate remembrance of us all. 
In history her place will be amongst the most illustrious 
ol monarchs, and it will, we believe, be recognised that 
the greatest blessing that could have befallen this 
country was to be for so long under the rule of so good 
a queen. In our hearts we shall cherish the memory 
of her unceasing labours for the welfare of her subjects 
and of the sympathy with which she shared the joys 
and sorrows that fall to the lot alike of princes and 
people. 

We shall do honour to her memory not only on 
account of the wise exercise of her political powers and 
the punctual discharge of her public duties—the tribute 
of affection will be paid because she also set an example 
of high and pure morality, and, in the midst of the 
splendours of her position, ever loved the simple 
pleasures of domestic life. 

* * * * * 

For those who choose to look for them, the career of 
Queen Victoria supplies some useful lessons. We can 
learn from her what power there is in devotion to duty 
and in the exercise of common-sense to carry us safely 
and successfully through the world; and not only safely 
and successfully, but with the respect of all who take 
trouble to understand us, and with an influence for good 
often so far-reaching that it cannot be measured. “ On 
her fidelity in the discharge of her great office,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal statesman, on one occasion, 
“and in the great pattern of character which she has 
exhibited, she has laid down what is in many respects a 
model for every man, every woman especially, and every 
child that inhabits her dominions.” 

I he qualities which brought love; respect and loyalty 
to the Queen are within reach even of the humblest of 
us, and will be striven after by all who are sensible. 

1 here is no girl but has a chance of becoming a queen 
in her own sphere, and whether her rule is to be a 
blessing or the reverse depends very much on whether 
she follows the same lines as our late beloved monarch, 
and distinguishes herself by her diligent pursuit of 
prudence and wisdom. 
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SITE, BASE, SUPPORT, AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

A CONTRAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


PART V. 

As we have already pointed out, the base or basements of 
buildings are sometimes artificial, sometimes natural, and 
sometimes partake of both characters. Of this last de¬ 
scription, one of the most magnificent examples is Erfurth 
Cathedral in Ducal Saxony. Here two great churches 
stand side by side. They were evidently originally erected 
upon a platform of natural rock, but at the commencement 
of the fourteenth century it was considered advisable to 
enlarge the cathedral by the addition of a noble and very 
lofty choir. The platform upon which the building was 
originally erected was too small for the purpose, so the 
builders added on to it a stone platform, partly supported 
upon a solid mass of masonry, partly upon very plainly 
treated open arches and buttresses. Probably this is the 
grandest work of its kind in Europe. Our sketch shows 
the effect of the cathedral with its vast base, beautiful 
triangular north porch and great flight of steps leading 
from the “ Platz ” to the porch and platform. The noble 
single choir with its long windows, and well-designed 
buttresses is one of the finest examples of fourteenth- 
century work in Germany, and internally its interest is 
greatly enhanced by the old glass which is in a very perfect 
condition and fills every . window. The choir stalls are 
also very good. To the west of the choir are three towers 
and a portion of the old romanesque nave. The transepts 
and fifteenth-century nave are a singular contrast to the 
graceful choir and elegant porch, and are rather ugly work. 
The aisles, which are each double the width of the nave, 
are covered externally by a single huge ‘ ‘ hipped ’ ’ roof. The 
church of St. Severin, which stands close to the cathedral, 
has a nave much better managed, with narrow, lofty double 
aisles. Between the nave and very short choir are three 
square towers terminating in curious metal - covered 
spires. The rest of the great platform is occupied 
by the cloisters and residences of the clergy 
attached to the cathedral. What this rock plat¬ 
form was used for in early times it is difficult to 
say, as there is another huge rock platform close 
at hand crowned with a church and fortress. 

Probably in Roman times one was the “ Arx,” and 
the other the “ Praetorium,” but this is uncertain. 

In the view of Erfurth given by the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, the two eminences are inscribed “ Mons 
Beatae Mariae” and “ Mons Sti. Petri,” but no 
doubt this simply refers to the two churches which 
they sustain: What the church of St. Peter is like 
I cannot say, as no one is admitted within the 
fortress surrounding it. I was told that it is used 
as a “ military chapel.” The towers shown in 
the Nuremberg Chronicle have disappeared, and 
looking from the cathedral it now appears like a 
heavy romanesque church. 

The Cathedral of Ratisbon has a very finely 
arranged base, consisting of a stone platform 
about four feet high and 'the same in width, fol¬ 
lowing the plan of the walls and buttresses. The 
latter are pierced through to allow the gangway 
or passage to pass all round the church, but there 
is no parapet to protect the edge of the platform. 

Of course it would be' too much to hope for that 
the boys could resist such a chance for a game of 
“ hide and seek,” and the police have quite given 


up the dispute. Fortunately German boys don’t throw 
stones, so the fine stained glass windows have remained 
undamaged! 

Of course the absolute necessity for a base to support a 
building is difficult to arrange in town houses with shops, 
and a different plan must be had recourse to. If the 
house is of brick or stone, the open space on the ground 
floor storey must either be arched over or the upper storeys 
supported upon pillars or bold corbels projecting from the 
solid “ party walls.” If the house is of timber," very solid 
moulded wooden beams may sustain the upper portion, but 
the modern practice of supporting the front of the house 
upon huge sheets of glass is quite destructive of all 
architecture, and nothing can be contrived to reconcile such 
an absurdity with art. The practice of supporting the iron 
frame-work upon iron columns coated over with looking- 
glass makes the matter worse still. Of course the shop¬ 
keeper wants to show his wares to the best advantage and 
here comes in the difficulty. Many plans have been 
suggested, but none have proved quite satisfactory. When 
Nash built Regent Street, he placed two covered colon¬ 
nades projecting over the pavements in front of the shops in 
the quadrant, and the effect was fairly good when seen from 
the roadway, but there were several defects about the 
scheme. In the first place these covered colonnades 
rendered the shops dark and the footways gloomy and 
damp ; secondly, the columns occupied space which was 
required by the pedestrians, and as the columns did not 
support the upper storeys of the house, no compensating 
additional space was added to the houses themselves. 

Attempts were afterwards made by glazing the roofs of 
the colonnade to get rid of some of these inconveniences, 
but the result was so far from satisfactory that about the 
year 1850 the colonnades were entirely removed. We give 
a sketch of these colonnades as originally built. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

J'he voyage was over. It had seemed 
interminable to Margaret in her 
anxious state of mind, and even now 
the train which was carrying her to 
her home seemed to move along at a 
snail’s pace. 

All the old familiar landmarks 
came one after another in view : here a 
church, there a farmhouse, here long rows 
of'miner s’-cottages, there a pond, a meadow 
or a clump of trees. It was not the sort of 
landscape to take an artist’s fancy, but it 
was looking its best now when the summer 
sun had cheered even the bleak, north into 
a smile, and Margaret’s heart warmed to 
At last came glimpses of the low green 
hills, between them the sea, with the sun shining 
on its crests of foam. The tears came to 
Margaret’s eyes. Home—her dear home ! All at once 
the months spent in Germany seemed to recede to some 
remote past, to assume the unreal semblance of a dream. 
Only she had grown older during the time. 

She began to picture to herself the house in the little 
country town, and details came to her mind with a greater 
vividness than ever during her absence. She wandered, 
as it were, through every room. Here was the worn 
place in the sitting-room carpet, there the cracked pane 
in the attic window, here was the little bedroom where 
Lily and she slept, and there was Lily’s blue-eyed doll in 
the corner. Here, in the parlour, was her father’s easy- 
chair with its antimacassar of red and brown which she 
had knit, there the lower chair where her mother had 
sat so patiently working for them all. Her mother! 
In an instant she saw with the same vividness her 
mother’s bedroom, and her mother lying with white 
emaciated face on the pillow. I he tears rolled over her 
cheeks unrestrained, she forgot for the moment that she 
was not alone. 

Presently a rough but kindly voice recalled her to 
herself. 

“What’s the matter, hinney?” asked an old man in 
the corner, her only fellow-passenger. 

Margaret started. 

“ Oh, nothing, thank you,” she answered as cheerfully 
as she could, as she hastily winked away her tears. “ I’m 
only glad to be going home—I’ve been away a long 
time.” She could not trust herself to speak of her 
mother. 

“ Ay, home’s the best place,” asserted her fellow- 
traveller, and the two lapsed into silence. 

At last the train stopped. Margaret felt that she was 
trembling as she got out. She looked about her without 
catching sight of any familiar face. A chill ran over her. 
She was walking to the luggage-van to give directions 
about her luggage when she felt a pair of childish arms 
thrown about her neck and a pair of warm lips raining 
kisses on her cheeks. It was Lily. Margaret clasped 
the little girl in her arms and kissed her again and 
again. 

“ Oh, Maggie, I am so glad you have come! ” 
whispered the child half sobbing. “ Perhaps mother will 
get better now.” 

Margaret felt a pain at her heart. She could not even 
ask whether her mother was better or worse. 


“ Are you alone here, Lily ? ” 

“ No, I just ran on in front; here is Dr. Milworth.’ 

Margaret turned round. Dr. Milworth held out his 
hand ; Margaret laid hers in his. He pressed it gently. 

“ I thought I would come to help you, Miss Hether- 
ton, if I could,” he said in his kind, quiet way. Across 
Margaret’s brain there flashed the remembrance of their 
last meeting, of the kiss on her hand, her mistake, the 
letter—but it all seemed so immeasurably far away, like 
the rest of her life in Germany, that she could almost 
have smiled at the recollection of her distress, had she 
not been so sick at heart. She felt as a woman feels 
when she remembers some escapade of childhood over 
which once bitter tears of repentance or shame were 
wept. 

“ Thank you,” she said with a grateful glance. 

They were a very quiet trio as they passed through the 
station and the various streets leading to Cromwell 
Road. Even Lily spoke in a subdued voice. Margaret 
kept repeating to herself with mournful certainty, 
“There’s no hope. Had there been any, Dr. Milworth 
would have told me so.” 

It was true. Dr. Milworth’s heart was filled with an 
intense pity for the girl beside him. He knew that her 
mother’s days were numbered. From time to time he 
glanced at the silent figure beside him. He felt that she 
was no longer quite the same Margaret. She was a 
woman now. The change was hard to define but still it 
was present. Her movements, her speech, the slender 
willowy figure of former days, even the face had gained 
something in dignity , and womanly grace, the girlish 
insouciance was gone. 

“ Will you come in ? ” Margaret asked, as they stopped 
at the garden gate of her home. Her heart was beating 
as though it would burst; it was an effort to speak 
calmly. 

“ Not now,” the doctor answered, “ I shall call later, 
but if you need any assistance, you know, you have only 
to send for me. 1 am sorry Aunt Bessie is in Scotland, 
she would have helped you.” 

Margaret gave him her hand and they parted. Lily 
and she entered the house noiselessly. There seemed a 
mournful silence within those dear familiar walls. 
Only through the open kitchen-door Margaret heard 
the tick-tack of the old clock. 

“ How loudly the clock ticks, Lily! ” she whispered. 
“ Shall we stop it ? ” 

The little girl looked at her sister with wide-open 
eyes. Margaret felt that she had half-frightened the 
child. She sat down wearily and covered her face for a 
few moments. The long journey, the sleeplessness of 
the last night or two had shaken her terribly. 

“ Take your things pff, Maggie,” Lily pleaded. “Anne 
shall make you a cup of tea, then you’ll feel better. 
Don’t cry.” 

“And mother ? ” Margaret asked.. 

“ Mother is asleep now and father is sitting beside 
her. But Harold will soon come in from school. I 
have not been at school since mother was ill.” 

Lily laid the cloth while Margaret took off her things. 
What a. strange home-coming! How often she had 
pictured it to herself—how different was the reality! 
She looked out of the window into the little garden. 
The sun was shining on it and making the modest little 
patch look quite pretty with its golden asters, its few 
stately sun-flowers and clusters of red carnations. In 
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between the weeds were beginning to grow; the busy 
hands lay helpless that used to work there so patiently. 

Mr. Hetherton came down to tea. Margaret put her 
arms round his neck and kissed the face which seemed 
to have grown so wan and aged. He returned the kiss 
gently, affectionately, but half-absentlv. 

“How is mother ? ” Margaret whispered. 

The answer almost startled her. 

“ Better, dear, decidedly better. I am going to take 
a cup of tea up.” 

Margaret’s eyes followed him as he left the room. 

“ He won’t believe it,” she said to herself. “ Oh, poor 
father! ” - 

“Mother wants to see you, Margaret,” he said when 
he came down again ; “ I told her you had come.” 

Margaret hastened up the stairs and opened the door 
noiselessly. There was the motionless figure in the bed, 
the white face, just as she had pictured it to herself! 
She could hear the laboured breathing. Her own 
breath seemed to forsake her. 

“ Mother,” she whispered gently, bending over the 
bed and pressing her warm lips to the pale sunken 
cheek. Mrs. Hetherton kissed her daughter tenderly, 
and then motioned her to take a seat by the bedside. 

“ Margaret dear,” she whispered, holding her daugh¬ 
ter s hand in hers, “ J am so glad you have come—I 


wanted to see you before I died. You are a good girl, 
dear, I know, but I wanted to ask you myself to look 
after father and the children for me when I am o-cme.” 

Margaret pressed her mother’s hand. 

„ "’fl be new work for you,” the mother went on, 
but you have a clever head and you will manage, i 
know, if you try. 1 hey will need so much care, and only 
you can give it them, Margaret.” 

Another pause, broken only by the sound of the 
mother’s laboured breathing. 

“ You will have to give up much, dear,” Mrs. 
Hetherton continued. “ You will find little time for your 

studies, 1 am afraid-” She hesitated and looked a 

little anxiously at her daughter. 

“ Oh, mother, that does not matter—do not speak of 
that, Margaret sobbed quietly. “ I shall do my duty 
and ti) to make poor father and the children happy.” 
She would have liked to say more, but could not. 
.\en the rapid approach of death could not quite melt 
the icy barrier of reserve between mother and daughter. 
I hey sat for a long time together, their hands still 
clasped. Twilight fell at length. Mrs. Hetherton 
roused herself again. 

My poor Rob ! ” she sighed. “ Give him a kiss from 
me, Margaret, when he comes home.” 

[To be continued .) 


THE TWO GOATS. 


A PARABLE. 



High up among 
the rocky passes 
of the Swiss 
Alps—where in 
spring-time the 
edelweiss grows 
amid the snow, 
and the newly- 
awakened 
mountain tor¬ 
rents, rushing 
downwards in 
their hurry to 
reach the val¬ 
leys, make per¬ 
petual music— 
there dwelt two 
mountain goats, 
t r _ spiral-horned 

and shaggy of coat. Brothers they were, and in all peace 
and goodwill they lived, as brothers should. 

from crag to crag they bounded day after day, in search 
of fresher herbage or for very sport; with it might be an 
occasional friendly tussle when they had nothing else to do. 
Hut it was all in fun and frolic, with never a bit of ill-will or 
jealousy to mar the joyous freedom of their lives, until— 
alas . alas .—one gloomy day, when the great storm-clouds 
hung low about the mountain-tops, hiding crag and fissure 
aUke in their thick grey mantle, our goats found themselves 
tor the first time in their lives to be rivals for precedence. 

Across one of the many glacier-fed torrents, which every 
spnng tide the melting snow sends rushing madly down the 
side of the mountains, a slender fir-tree had fallen, brido-ino- 
the foaming stream, which else had been impassable at 
that season of the year. 

And on this perilous bridge, midway between either 
rocky bank, the two goats suddenly found themselves face 
to face! 


M hat was to be done ? To return and go back, each the 
way he had come, was impossible. For them to pass each 
other equally so. None less accustomed to these mountain 
ways could have kept their foothold even for a moment 
Below them roared and raced the tossing angry waters’ 
Above the heavy storm-clouds shut out all nature but 
themselves. YV hat would they do ? The frail tree rocked 
and swayed already beneath their weight. 

For a brief minute the two goats- brothers till then—with 
their heads instinctively bowed ready for attack, and limbs 
other nn ^ WUh su PP ressed excitement, stood facing each 

“ 1 .? ot here first,” spoke the smaller and weaker of the 
two, whom his fellows had named Pride, “therefore you 
must go back and let me cross first.’’ J 

“That is out of the question,” was the other’s answer 

else were I glad to do so Our only chance, it seems to 

ove’r him 0 ” 0116 ° f US f ° St °° P d ° Wn and let the other jump 

“Stoop down!” cried Pride indignantly. “That I 
certainly will never do 1 No, not if we both stay here until 
next summer s sun has dried the torrent bed beneath us 
again. IS ever will 1 bend to you ! ” 

headdefianBy b ' ' dge swayed omir >ously as he flung up his 

“ Then I will stoop,” said his fellow—Humility by name 
and you, brother, shall jump over me ! ” 

So speaking, slowly he knelt, and Pride at once sprang 
over him. In his arrogant self-confidence however lie 
failed to regain a foothold after his jump, and slipped and 
fell down into the darkness. 

But Humility all unknowing of his fate, lifted his bowed 
head and bounded joyously away towards the mountain’s 
ciown, on which, being above the storm-clouds, the amber 
evening light lay like a halo. 

f,.±l f Tr in the village church the pastor read 

°m the Holy Book, “ Before honour is humility.” 

Doris Lisle. 














STORIES IN MUSIC. 

By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 



PART III. 

SCHUMANN’S NOVELETTES. 

PRELUDE. 

IN 1838, at which time he was 
twenty-eight years of age, Robert 
Schumann published a series of 
eight pianoforte pieces which he 
called Novelettes. He was the 
first musician to make use of this 
name for his compositions, and 
it may interest readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper to know how 
he came to strike this new path. 
The story is briefly this. 

His father was a bookseller, 
living in a small town in Saxony, 
who had some literary aspirations. These, however, were 
checked at the outset by the necessity of close application 
to business, resulting from the claims of a rapidl} incieasing 
family, which had followed upon a youthful and not very 
wise marriage. , c 

In his father’s bookshop little Robert’s loveliest hours of 
childhood were spent. He would pore for hours over the 
dusty volumes, many of which were too large for his tiny 
hands to hold comfortably, and in the evening he would 
astonish his elders by playing on the piano those, scenes 
which had most strongly affected his bright imagination. 
Everybody’s little tricks and peculiarities were taken off in 
this fashion, and merry was the laughter evoked by the 
quaint sallies of the child musician. 

When the boy was grown to manhood he still retained 
this curious habit of telling on the piano the stories which 
thronged his brain, and as his love for reading had no whit 
abated, his first published work, like that of many a youth¬ 
ful literary aspirant, took the form of translation—that is to 
say, he wrote in music those tales that he had just read 

in words. . 

In one of his letters to a school-friend, written when 
he was at Heidelberg University, he said, “ I have just 
finished some Jean Pauliads.” These “ Jean Pauliads 
are known to all my readers as that delicious little work 
called “ Papillons.” About it and its successor, the 
“ Carneval,” I may have something to say another time ; 
just now I must hurry past these dainty translations from 
Jean Paul Richter to the original compositions which 
followed them. 

The first of these was the Kinder semen (Scenes from 
Childhood). Each scene is named, so it is not difficult to 
grasp its meaning*. The last one is called I he loet 
Speaks.” The poet-composer, having presented his story, 
makes his bow and begs the good-natured indulgence of 
his readers. I find something of this sort in the last 
Novelette ; but stay—I must not begin at the end, and it 
would be inexcusable if I were to set so bad an example to 
my readers as to suggest the possibility of that reprehensible 
proceeding—looking at the last page. 

Well, before beginning quite at the beginning, just a few 
words more. Of the pieces which form the subject of this 
paper, Schumann wrote, “ I have just finished four books of 
Novelettes. They are closely connected, were written with 
great enjoyment, and are, on the whole, light and supei- 
ficial, excepting one or two bits where I go deeper. They 
were entirely inspired by Clara Wieck.” 

Clara Wieck, as all my readers will know, was the dis¬ 
tinguished lady who afterwards became Madame Schumann, 
and in this volume of Novelettes I find the whole stoi) of 
Schumann’s life to the time of his marriage with her. 

Some well-informed reader may think to upset my theory 
here by the remark—uttered politely sotto voce that the 
marriage did not take place till 1840. that is quite true ; 


and the events which I find narrated in Nos. IV., V., VE 
had also not taken place. No, I am not going to be led 
away into telling what those events were ! They are most 
exciting and interesting, but “wild horses’.’ should not 
drag their disclosure from me here ! Suffice it to say that, 
though they had not happened, they were well on the way 
to happening ; and so engrossing were they that young 
Robert could not sleep at night for thinking of them. 

And now to my stories. 

NOVELETTE I. 

PRESENTS THE HERO TO THE READER. 

In the little town of Zwickau in Saxony there lived a 
youth called Robert Schumann, who had this strange 
characteristic, that instead of having one nature, like you 
and me, dear reader, he had two distinct and utterly 
different personalities. One day—nay, one hour—he would 
be eager, impetuous, daring all things; the next, a dreamer, 
living'"in a world of vague ideals, timorous, gentle, enthusi¬ 
astic, self-absorbed. 

So strangely marked were these metamorphoses that he 
adopted two names, calling himself Florestan when the 
fiery, heaven-storming mood was upon him, and Eusebius 
when his more tranquil nature asserted itself. 

In the first Novelette, as is to be expected, Florestan, 
eager to win our favour, first presents himself. 
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Thus he bursts upon us with the self-sufficiency of a young 
Apollo. No conquering hero was ever more sure of him¬ 
self. But even while we are paying our tribute of homage, 
hey presto ! 
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the hero is gone, and Eusebius softly pleads to us. 



Can we resist the magic of that voice ? The poet’s heart is 
opened before us, and we see there store of sunshine and 
shower, of children’s smiles and kisses, of woodland flowers, 
of little birds’ songs, sung in gladness of heart for the pure 
joy of being. 

Our reverie is broken into by the rude entry of Florestan 

*1 *! 

Us 
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and we like him a little less well this time. He notices the 
coolness of our welcome, stays but a short time, and goes 
off to look for Eusebius. Note the carefulness of his 
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Each crochet marks a new departure. The hunt proceeds 
gravely for some time, then, hurrah ! here he is— 



Gay Florestan puts in his head for one moment, and 
vanishes, leaving us with his gentle counterpart. Eusebius 
is somewhat more confident this time. His song is tuned 
to a higher key. Does he lose some of his charm thereby ? 
Each of us must answer that question for herself; but true 
it is that Florestan has the last word, and before he leaves 
us our women’s hearts have succumbed to his masterful 
impetuosity. 

NOVELETTE II. 


A TWENTY YEARS’ WAR. 

Florestan’s father, the good bookseller of Zwickau, is 
dead, and his mother has no patience with music. 

“ Silly stuff,” she says; “and a beggarly calling for a 
man.” 

To see her son a lawyer, in cap and gown, with the title 
of “ Herr Doctor,” that is her ambition ; and, holding this 
laudable object in view, she packs the boy’s box with all 
those good solid garments in which German mothers delight, 
and packs the boy himself off to Heidelberg University/ 

Here the second Novelette finds him, impetuous, head¬ 
strong as ever— 


As quickly as possible and zvith vigour. 
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Did ever young heart throb more mutinously, or caged 
eagle beat its wings against its prison bars more madly, 
than does this passionate spirit, pent up within the walls of 
a dreary lecture-hall, listening to the learnedly dry discourse 
of the professor whose duty it is to initiate him into the 
mysteries of jurisprudence ? 

Presently the phrase which is already familiar to us from 
the first Novelette— 





announces the exit of Florestan, and Eusebius comes before 
us. He feels the irksome restraint no whit less than does 
Florestan, but his resistance is more like that of a frightened 
song-bird. Snatches of melody accompany his restless 
movements in mounting phrases, sinking heavily to earth 
again. 



The rebellious Florestan again bursts in, vanishes to make 
room for Eusebius, and again replaces him. 

A change comes over "the scene. There is a pause in 
the tumult, and the Genius of Music spreads her bright 
wings over the throbbing head, calms the beating of the 
young heart, and sings in gently caressing numbers— 


Rather more sloiuly, zvith great tenderness. 



There is something spectral in this Intermezzo. It is 
vague, shadowy, its outline undefined, often broken. Like 
the mists of early morning or the dreams of last night, it 
melts away, and the battle rages once more. 


“ My whole life,” cries Florestan in his despair, “has 
been a twenty years’ war between prose and poetry, between 
law and music.” 

How does it all end ? Florestan has the last word, so we 
can easily guess. Poetry and music are victorious ! 


NOVELETTE III. 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 

The doors of the University close behind him, and 
Florestan is free„ His mother has given her reluctant 
consent to his becoming a musician. 

Rosen and Semmel, his two bosom friends, with whom 
he has read Jean Paul out of one book, decide to give him 
a grand send-off, and, in a hired carriage, the merry 
company leave Heidelberg. This carriage is one of those 
roomy, lumbering vehicles which they call Droschke in 
Germany. Two angular horses are harnessed to it, and 
the driver, accustomed to student ways, makes a great 
parade of driving his steeds with reckless abandonment, 
more ostensible than actual, and achieves a moderate pace! 

The three youths all sit on the same side, facing the 
future, Florestan in the middle, Rosen and Semmel at each 
corner. They laugh, smoke, most of all they sing. They 
are as happy as the birds in the bushes. 


Lightly , and zvith humour. 
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If all life were one summer day, it would be set to music 
like this. 

Stay, what have we here ? 
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florestan wishes to lose no time in starting the practice 
of his adopted profession, and has brought a little key¬ 
board instrument upon which, as it rests on his knees, he 
exercises his fingers. This primitive pianette is dumb, a 
want on its part which is compensated by the vocal per¬ 
formance of the trio, and, as German lads could never sing 
a scale without turning it into music, the five-finger exercise 
is soon harmonised. 



Before long, however, the wooden box, with its octave of 
black and white keys, is relegated to the opposite cushions, 
and the friends are singing with all their hearts. 

“ When shall we three meet again ? ” * is the refrain of 
their song-. “ Fast and Wild ” is its beginning. 


ff 
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Then, German sentiment getting the upper hand, Flores¬ 
tan quickly makes.room for Eusebius, and the melody turns 
to a low sad wail. 



By-and-by Florestan’s bright eyes look out through 
Eusebius’s tears, and his gay voice calls, “Cheer up, to¬ 
morrow is another day.” But the thought of parting has 
dimmed the radiance of the morning, and the little party 
lemains sorrow-laden. “ When shall we meet again—we 


* This superscription was originally affixed to the Intermezzo of this 
Novelette by Robert Schumann. 
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three?” is still the burden of their song', and vainly they 
seek the answer, wandering through mazes of tonalities, 
till at last Florestan leads them back to the bright major D, 
and presently the old gay spirit is restored. 

Now the last day of Florestan’s student life comes to an 
end, and the train carries him away from beautiful Heidel¬ 
berg. “ Adieu,” cry his friends, as they wave their 



handkerchiefs, and “ Adieu,” he answers back. His voice 
scarcely reaches them, so faint has it become in the dim 
distance, but it is still the voice of Florestan, firm and 
bright to the last. 

Manhood and music lie before him. 


iagio . 
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(7b be continued.) 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

BY Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy' Savillc,” “More About Peggy,*’ etc. 



CHAPTER XX. 

jno one was the news of 
Gervase Vanburgh’s ad¬ 
vent greeted with more 
enthusiasm than by 
Lilias herself, for, truth 
to tell, the day had 
seemed interminably 
long, spent, as it was, in 
the company of a de¬ 
pressed and anxious 
lover. The points of 
view from which Ned and 
herself regarded his position 
seemed to grow more hope¬ 
lessly far apart the more it was 
discussed, and the consciousness 
that he was disappointed by her 
lack of sympathy did not tend to 
raise Lilias’s spirits. If the question at stake had not 
touched the all-important subject of future comfort, she 
would have been willing to sacrifice her own wishes in 
order to preserve Ned’s approval, but in this crisis ol 
their fate she would allow no such weakness. If even 
her own parents seemed to place Ned’s scruples beloie 
her interests, if Ned himself were so ignorant of what 
was due to his fiancee as to talk calmly of accepting the 
position of a clerk on a few hundreds a year, it behoved 
her to be firm and make Ned understand that she would 
never be his wife until he could provide something more 
than the bare necessaries of life. Nevertheless, the task 
of opposition was far from pleasant, and the grave 
wonder of his glance cut like a knife into hef vain little 
heart. 

It was a relief to know that the presence of a stranger 
would prevent further reference to the subject for this 
evening at least, while the Vanburgh’s nephew and heir 
was in himself a sufficiently interesting person. Lilias 
put on her prettiest dress, and sat trifling with a book 
until the company had assembled in the drawing-room 
and the time was ripe for an effective entrance, when she 
glided into the room, and smiled sweetly at the stranger, 
while Nan watched his face with mischievous enjoy¬ 
ment. He was surprised—there was no mistake about 
that! When Lilias raised her face to his, he gave a 
distinct little start of surprise, and the sleepy eyes 
looked for once quite wide awake and animated. 

“And the stupid fellow'actually mistook me lor 
her! ” chuckled Nan to herself, with that pride in her 
sister’s beauty which the Rendell girls shared so loyally, 


looking upon it as a family possession which reflected 
credit on one and all. “That’s one mistake he will 
never make again, however much he may get confused 
among six sisters ! ” 

Conversation at the dinner table was of a general 
character, but every now and then Nan found an 
opportunity of exchanging a few quiet remarks with 
Gervase Vanburgh, who sat next herself, the result ol 
which was to assure her that she had found a character 
as diametrically different from her own as it was possible 
to imagine. She was full of energy, he was languid to 
the verge of apathy ; she had hard and fast opinions to 
offer on every topic, known or unknown, while his 
“ Don’t know ! ” and “ Couldn’t say ! ” repeated them¬ 
selves with wearisome echo. She was afire with ardour, 
with enthusiasm, with the burning desire to right all 
wrongs, redress all evils, bring peace on earth, and 
start the millennium without a moment’s delay; judging 
from appearances he seemed incapable of any sort ol 
emotion, and possessed with the conviction that nothing 
was really worth taking any trouble about. 

Nan grew irritated beyond measure, flopped up and 
down on her seat, wriggled her shoulders, and crumbled 
her bread, unconscious alike of her father’s smiles and 
her mother’s frowns, and, when actions failed to relieve 
her feelings, was forced into emphatic speech. 

“ Nothing interests you, nothing gives you pleasure! 
You care for nothing, you hope for nothing. 1 wouldn’t 
be like you for the whole wide world,” she declared, and 
Gervase Vanburgh fixed his melancholy eyes upon her, 
and said tragically— 

“ And I would give the whole wide world if I could 
once more care and hope like you 1 ” 

This was disconcerting. Nan had not expected so 
speedy a concession, and she followed her mother from 
the room oppressed by the remembrance of that 
melancholy look, and consumed with curiosity as to its 
cause. Money anxiety it could not be, seeing that Mr. 
Vanburgh’s heir need never fear want; but a broken 
home, disappointed love, and faithless friendship held 
out wide avenues for speculation. Nan sat and pon¬ 
dered, listening meekly to her mother’s reproofs, virile 
inside the dining-room Mr. Rendell could not resist 
putting a home question to his visitor. 

“ You were amused with my little girl s enthusiasm . 
I saw her growing hot and eager, and had a strong 
suspicion that you were leading her on ! She is a most 
fervent young person, and cannot understand being less 
than in deadly earnest over any question.” 

“ She is er—refreshingly young 1 ” replied Gervase in 
his soft drawling voice. He took no notice of the 
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charge made against himself, but went on peeling his 
fruit with an air of pensive exhaustion, at which the two 
elder men exchanged glances of amusement. He 
looked at once so young, so healthy, and so prosperous, 
that this affectation of depression had somewhat of a 
ludicrous air to men who knew the world, and had 
acquaintance with real and pressing anxieties. Ned 
Talbot looked across the table at the handsome young¬ 
ster, and heaved a sigh to the memory of the good old 
days when he also was happy enough to invent troubles, 
and philosophise darkly concerning unknown woes. He 
had come south with a heart heavy with care, yet with 
an expectation of comfort which had taken away half 
the sting, but that hope had been doomed to dis¬ 
appointment, and the next day he must return to his 
work with an added fear in his heart. Could it be that 
he had been mistaken in Lilias ? As a man eating a 
soft bloomy peach jars his teeth suddenly against its 
stone, so had Ned found himself confronted with a 
hardness in his fiancee's nature which had brought with it 
a shock of disillusionment. Surely, surely, if a girl was 
ever to be sweet and sympathetic to the man whom she 
had promised to marry, it was when he was threatened 
by misfortune, but Lilias evidently refused to believe in 
his version of affairs, and cherished a grudging con¬ 
viction that he was sacrificing her to romantic scruples. 
He had talked, and pleaded, and reasoned—it was like 
hitting oneself against a wall; she never swerved from her 
position, her voice never lost its tone of studied tolera¬ 
tion, and now he sat, the poor fellow ! listening dreamily 
to the conversation between the other two men too weary 
and depressed to take any active share in it himself. 

When a movement was made towards the drawing¬ 
room, half-an-hour later, however, Lilias was discovered 
leaning against the lintel of the window, looking so 
young, sweet, and fragile that every chivalrous instinct 
rose up in her defence. Such a girl was not made to 
endure hardships, Ned reflected tenderly. The man 
who was lucky enough to own this treasure should be 
prepared to carry all burdens on his own shoulders. He 
was ready. Oh, yes, if Lilias would but love him faith¬ 
fully, he would work for her with the strength of twenty 
men. He was eager to tell her so, to apologise for his 
harshness of the afternoon, and stepping past into the 
garden he caught her hand in his, and tried to draw her 
away. 

“ Come, dear, come ! Lei us walk round the garden. 

I want to speak to you alone.” 

Lilias laughed, gave a caressing little squeeze to his 
hand, but stood firmly in her position. Gervase Van- 
burgh and her father were approaching, and a general 
conversation^ seemed at the moment more interesting 
than a tete-a-tete with her lover. So far she had had 
little opportunity of speaking to the stranger, and his 
appearance both interested and perplexed her. The air 
of languid elegance which provoked Nan, filled Jier 
sister with admiration, yet there was something baffling 
in the expression of the sleepy eyes. Lilias had an 
uncomfortable impression that those eyes might be very 
keen on occasions, and would have suspected a quizzical 
expression at the present moment had the idea not been 
so. palpably absurd. Why should Gervase find any¬ 
thing amusing in her attitude ? It was surely a most 
natural thing that she, as the eldest daughter at home, 
should wait for the gentlemen, while her sisters went 
out into the garden, and that being so, where should she 
stand if not by the window ? Nevertheless, the slow 
quiet smile, which followed his glance around, sent the 
blood into her cheeks, and seemed to intimate that he 
was as well aware as herself of the appropriateness of 


the background, and the care which had devised that 
seemingly careless pose ! So disconcerted was she that 
she would have been inclined to retire in Ned’s company 
had he pressed his request a second time, but he was 
silenced by the first refusal, and the little group stood 
together exchanging commonplaces, until a white dress 
appeared among the rose-bushes, and Nan’s voice called 
•out an unabashed summons. 

“ 1 thought you were never coming ! Why don’t you 
come out ? It s perfectly lovely here. The roses smell 
so delicious in the dusk, and oh, father, there are two 
whole flowers on the little pink-belled saxifrage you 
brought home from Norway ! ” 

“No!” cried Mr. Rendell in tones of incredulous 
ecstasy,-which stamped him on the spot as one of the 
noble army of gardeners. He hurried forward to 
inspect the new treasures, while Nan went down on her 
knees to hold up their tiny heads and expatiate on their 
fragile beauty. When she arose five minutes later she 
found two surprises awaiting her, the first being the 
presence of Mr. Vanburgh by her side, and the second, 
alas.! two large green stains on her white skirt, in the 
middle of the front seam, where she had knelt on the 
dewy grass. Her face of dismay as she pointed down¬ 
wards evoked a laugh from the two men, but Mr. Rendell 
checked himself, glanced over his shoulder towards 
where his wife paced to and fro, and said quickly—; 

“Better run upstairs, dear, and change it. No need 
to be distressed ; you have plenty more, I suppose, and 
it will wash.” 

Nan groaned in a sepulchral fashion, and shook her 
head. 

“\ou don’t understand! It’s an evening skirt with 
trimmings, not an ordinary pique. My very best too! 

1 put it on because Mr. Vanburgh was coming, and now 
it’s spoilt! ” 

“ Oh, surely not! Don’t say that; it makes me feel 
so horribly guilty. Let me try if I can rub it off,” cried 
the visitor eagerly, and, before Nan could protest, out 
came a superfine hemstitched handkerchief, and Gervase 
began rubbing the damaged skirt with such vigour that 
the stains grew larger and larger, and increased their 
borders so rapidly that before he had finished they had 
met and blended in one great whole. His face lengthened 
with horror as he withdrew his handkerchief, and gazed 
upon the results of his labour; and Nan said dismally— 

“ Thank you so much ! It’s much worse now ! Wish 
I were old enough to wear black always, and not be 
bothered. My life’s a burden to me because of my 
clothes! ” 

“ For the mother’s pride the child must suffer pain ! ” 
cried Mr. Rendell, laughing. “That is what Kitty 
said, isn’t it, when her mother insisted on pinning down 
the end of her collar ? Better confess at once, Mops, 
and get it over! Tell your mother she can send it to 
the cleaner’s, and I’ll stand the racket.” 

.“ Come and tell her yourself. D-o-o, ducky darling ! 
Sweetest father in all the world, come and plead for 
me ! ” coaxed Nan, hanging on to his arm, and rubbing 
his face with her soft cool cheek, while he affected to 
push her away, and in reality allowed himself to be 
led where she would take him. 

Mr. Vanburgh followed, stroking his moustache to 
conceal his smile, and Mrs. Rendell’s quick eyes saw 
their approach, and fixed themselves sternly upon Nan’s 
ruined skirt. 

“Another accident, Edith, worst luck! The grass 
would get damp, and Mops and I were so interested 
in looking at our plants that we forgot everything else, 
and-” 
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“So I observe! It is a pity, but I am not surprised. 
What can one , expect, from Nan but destruction ! ” 
Mrs. Rendell spoke with melancholy resignation, and the 
assembled sisters looked on with solemn eyes. Dainty 
Lilias, . pensive . Elsie, kindly Agatha, Christabel the 
immaculate, they stood gazing in a solid phalanx of 
disapproval, while Nan the culprit hung her head, and 
flushed with embarrassment. A moment later Mrs. 
Rendell .had turned the conversation into another 
channel, unwilling to prolong the present discussion in 
the presence of a stranger, and Nan seized the 
opportunity to escape to the far end of the garden. 


Own Paper* 

Gervase Vanburgh . stood in her path as she turned 
aside, and spied the glimmer of tears on.the dark eye¬ 
lashes as she passed by. Then she disappeared, and 
Elsie’s chin dropped with amazement as she saw the 
elegant stranger deliberately mark a stone on the path, and 
kick it savagely with the toe. of his patent leather shoe. 

“Bland of exterior, but concealing beneath the 
surface secret and violent impulses ! ” Such was the 
character given to Gervase . Vanburgh in .Miss Elsie 
Rendell’s diary that evening, and perhaps for once the 
youthful author was not far wrong in her conclusions'! 

(To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


MEDICAL. 

PRISSY. —Thank you for the advice against moth. We cannot very 
well prescribe for your mother without seeing her. Headache comes 
from so many causes, and doctors should always try to remove the 
cause of pain—not to alleviate only. Send us your name and address, 
and we will send the magazine free of cost to ; you for a year. .W e 
greatly regret that you are such an invalid and so poor. \ou seem 
very cheerful and helpful, however. , 

SANDERSON. —The symptoms of which you complain will probably 
gradually disappear. The black marks left on your hands, by the 
.lpnar caustic will be cured in about a week. 'Nothing need be done 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

GERMAN Girl.—F oolscap is a long folio writing-paper about 13^ by 
i6i inches. It is so called from the water-mark of a fool's cap and 
bells which was used by the old paper-makers. 

KATHERINE. —What are now called “ transformations’’ cost from three 
to five guineas, and are really'wigs, but so improved in every way and 
lightened that they are easy to put on and to manage. They should 
be made of naturally curly hair, and, if made for the wearer at a good 
hairdresser’s, should be delightful wear. We know several people 
who use them, but they find they need two, and also a stand upon 
which to dress them. They should also be sent back to the hair¬ 
dresser’s every few months. If your hair is only getting thin at the 
parting, why not try a different' style of hair-dressing and do away 
with the parting ? *'• H ' 1 ‘• • . 

LOLIE;VIOLET.— Most people send the best of their Christmas cards to 
children’s hospitals, or make scrapbooks of those too much written 
upon. ... 

T. I. F.—Dear little girl of sixteen, you arc far too young to be worrying 
3’ourself about’engagements and lovers. Make up your mind not to 
think of them before you are five and twenty, and enjoy your beautiful 
youth. Besides, what about school and lessons, and making yourself 
. valuable as a woman and.to be: a companion to anyone ? We do not 
think you need be in such a dreadful fuss about your young man and 
liis “ broken heart.” It is wonderful how much it takes to break one, 
and how little to mend it, and how soon youth recovers. There is 
nothing so unwise as these early marriages, and, alas! they are far 
too common. • # 

F. A. T.—Your writing, if not elegant, is very legible. Of course, in 
the highest ranks of society, writing* backwards is considered vulgar 
at any rate, for wojuion. ’* This you' could alter .with a little practice. 

A LOVER OF French;— We answered a question similar to yours in 
our last monthly part. In 1897 Palin Sunday was April nth. 



OUT OF DOORS. 


IVA. —The following additions to what we have 
already told you will,.we hope,.fully answer.your 
question. Chronic . polio-myelitis is a name 
which is used to describe several different 
diseases of the spinal cord. In the first place 
it is sometimes used to describe the after-effects 
of an acute polio-myelitis or infantile palsy. By 
some authors it is used to express all chronic 
muscular palsies. But the disease which bears 
most right to the title of chronic anterior polio¬ 
myelitis is that usually known as progressive 
muscular atrophy. In this condition the cells 
of the spinal cord which produce muscular con¬ 
tractions degenerate, and the muscles which 
they supply gradually waste. The disease is a 
most complex one, and is fairly common amongst 
the upper classes. There arc various varieties 
of the affection, and all are very chronic, though 
usually progressive. Arrest of the symptom 
occurs occasionally, and, very rarely, the disease 
stops altogether. 'After a time the'eases usually 
terminate by affection of the centres which govern the muscles of 
respiration and swallowing. Perhaps the majority of persons afflicted 
with the disease die from some intercurrent affection, such as tuber¬ 
culosis or pneumonia. ’ ’ . 

FARMER’S Girl. —You will find an excellent account of the tuberculosis 
of birds in Cruikshank's Bacteriology. All domestic animals suffer 
from tuberculosis, though not by any means to the same extent. Of 
all animals, cattle, monkeys, and man are the most liable to tubercle. 
Tuberculosis is very rare amongst wild animals. There are some 
differences between human and avian tubercle, both in the organism 
itself and in the effects* that it produces. The bacillus’ of avian tuber¬ 
culosis is not a different species from that of the human disease, but is 
a special variety of the same species. We have no data upon which 
to decide whether or not the avian variety of the tubercle germ can 
live in the human body. It is said that the bacillus of human tuber¬ 
culosis will not flourish in fowls. 


ELAINE. —The invitations are issued in the names of your parents, to 
the church, and afterwards to the house. Unless there are a great 
number present, it' is best to lay out the afternoon tea on the dining- 
table, pushing the latter up to the wall, so as to give more room. 
Provide'tea, coffee, or iced coffee-cakes, and ices if possible. The 
wedding-cake should be in the centre of the table, and the biide 
should cut it, or, at least, make an incision, when the tea is ready. 
The bride usually goes upstairs to change her gown before the tea is 
over, and the married pair, leave in about half an hour or an hour. 
We do not think you could do it more simply than this, and the 
expense of the tea would not be great. 

MARIE.— You inay send old stamps to the matron or secretary of the 
“ Swiss Home,” Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., and they will be 
forwarded to the Asile des Billodes, Le Locle, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Of course they are to be sent as a free gift to the char it}’ not 
for sale. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The next morning at ten o’clock the Italian servant 
was entrusted with a message from his master which 
created a wild excitement in the Rendell family. Mr. 


Vanburgh was restored to his usual health, and wished 
to celebrate that fact, and to provide at the same time 
a little entertainment for his nephew by giving an 
al fresco lunch in the garden, to which he. invited his 
friends at r I hurston House. Lunch would be served 
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under the beech-tree on the lawn, and Mr. Vanburgh 
hoped to welcome his guests at one o’clock precisely. 

“ But not all of us ! There are six of us—six women 
—not to mention Mr. Talbot. Mr. Vanburgh cannot 
mean to include the school-room party. The elder 
ones will be delighted to accept, but-” 

“ Mother! ” gasped Christabel. Agatha laid hold of 
the back of a couch and prepared to faint on the spot, 
and the Italian looked from one to the other, a gleam 
of amusement showing in the dusky eyes. 

“ My master would be much disappointed, madam. 
He wishes especially the young signorinas. I am 
to bear an invitation also to Mrs. Maitland and to Miss 
Kitty.” 

That settled the matter! If Kitty were going it 
would* be nothing short of cruelty to keep her com¬ 
panions at home, so Mrs. Rendell sent a general 
acceptance to the invitation, and shrugged her shoulders 
resignedly as each of the five girls hugged her in turns, 
and deafened her with questions. 

“ Mother, what shall 1 wear ? ” 

“ Mother, my pique skirts have not come home with 
the wash ! I wish you would leave that horrid laundry. 
It’s the third time-” 

“ Mother, will my pink blouse do ? It’s the nicest I 
have, and it’s only a little bit soiled on the sleeves, and 
if I wore clean cuffs-” 

“ Mother, need I change ? Can’t I go as I am and 
be happy ? I might want to climb over a fence, and it’s 
such spiky work.” 

“ Mother, I think we should all go dressed alike in 
white dresses and blue ties, and march across the 
road in a crocodile. Do let’s! It would be such 
fun ! ” 

Mrs. Rendell pressed her hands to her head in 
distracted fashion. 

“If every single one of you is not out of this room 
in two minutes from now, I’ll retract and send a refusal 
instead! Get away to your work! I’ll see you 
separately later on, if you want instructions, but 
surely girls of your age ought to be able to dress 
without my assistance ! The only thing I bargain for is 
that you are not alike, for that would only accentuate 
your number, and as it is I feel ashamed to appear with 
such a battalion.” 

“ Lilias, need we go ? ” Ned Talbot slid his hand 
through his fia7icee's arm, and drew her into the 
garden. “ If the party is too large, why should we not 
reduce it by two, and have a quiet little lunch by 
ourselves ? I must leave before four o’clock, and if we 
go to the Grange it will mean that we have no more 
time together, for we cannot run away immediately after 
lunch. Mr. Vanburgh would understand our position if 
we sent an excuse.” 

“ Oh, Ned! ” cried Lilias, and the tone of reproach 
was so eloquent that there could be no mistaking her 
wishes on the subject. “ Oh, Ned, the first time we 
have been asked ! Our first invitation ! You couldn’t 
really wish me to refuse it. I should be so dreadfully 
disappointed. You don’t know how much we have 
longed to be asked, or what castles in the air we have 
built about this day.” 

“ Very well, dear, don’t trouble yourself. We will do 
just as you please,” said Ned wearily. He tried to 
convince himself of the reasonableness of Lilias’s 
position, and to show no sign of resentment, but the 
jar was there all the same, and seemed to set up a 
barrier between them in all they did and said. If 
anyone had foretold that he should feel time drag 
heavily in Lilias’s company, and cast about in his 


mind for subjects on which to talk, how he would have 
derided the idea; yet, alas, it had come true, for he 
felt a distinct sense of gratitude towards Nan, when 
she thrust her head out of a bedroom window and 
summoned Lilias to her assistance. When there is no 
sympathy on the great principles of life, small talks 
become increasingly difficult, as this poor fellow was 
discovering to his cost. 

Punctually at one o’clock the door of Thurston House 
was thrown open, and Mrs. Rendell was discovered 
standing upon the threshold issuing final directions to 
her flock. 

“ Stop talking ! My dear good girls, if you insist 
upon speaking all together, how am I to make myself 
heard ? Pray calm yourselves and behave like reason¬ 
able beings. Don’t let me have the humiliation of 
taking about a crowd of excited children who might 
never before have been outside their own gate ! ” Then 
she marched majestically ahead, with the demure Elsie 
as her companion, while the engaged couple followed, 
and each of the three remaining girls fell back in turns 
to cast a critical glance at her companions. Half-way 
across the road Nan’s belt was discovered to have parted 
company with-the skirt, and the most strategic measures 
were necessary in order to secure it before her mother 
reached the door of the Grange. 

“ And remember, all of you, not to put your arms 
round her waist! The pin will stick out, whatever I do 
with it,” said Christabel darkly, and then the door was 
thrown open, and the butler led the way across the 
hall towards the entrance to the garden. Each member 
of the visiting party was consumed with curiosity to 
examine the beautiful objects on either side, but had too 
much ado to keep her footing on the slippery oak floor to 
have any attention to spare. Lilias clung to Ned’s arm, 
Mrs. Rendell and Elsie minced along with tiny footsteps, 
and Nan waited until no one was looking, and then gave 
giant strides from one mat to another, or clung to a 
friendly rail to help her round slippery corners. Then 
at last the garden was reached, and there, beneath the 
trees, stood an enchanted table, laden with everything 
that was beautiful in the way of glass and china, and 
hanked up with a wealth of pink roses. 

Mr. Vanburgh’s couch was drawn up at its head, and 
Kitty Maitland sat at his side, bearing herself with that 
preternatural solemnity of manner which she invariably 
adopted along with her best dress and hat. A moment 
later Mrs. Maitland and Gervase appeared from behind 
a tree, and the elders shook hands and murmured the 
meaningless speeches common to such occasions, while 
Kitty took an early opportunity of stepping to Chrissie’s 
side, and calling her attention to the splendours on the 
table in a series of awed and breathless whispers. 

“ Gold plates ! Gold spoons ! Venetian glass ! It 
breaks if you look at it ! I daren’t drink a drop out 
of those tumblers, and I’m so thirsty! Such cream ! 
Such strawberries!—big as peaches, my love, and such 
lots of them. I feel like the Queen of Sheba. There’s 
no spirit left in me, it’s all so grand and gorgeous.” 

“I like it. It suits me ! I was born to splendour ! ” 
said Chrissie with an air. “ I call it awfully sweet of 
him to do the thing so well, but what a dreadful number 
of knives and forks. I shall never know which to use. 

I wish I had asked mother about it before we came, for 
I do so detest making mistakes. Before a butler, too 
—so humiliating! And yet I don’t want to refuse 
anything I can help ! ” 

“ Don’t refuse ! Take all that comes, and crumble 
bread until you see how other people eat it. That’s my 
dodge when 1 go out to lunch with mother. I say, how 
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do you like the nephew ? Doesn’t he look ex-actly like 
the tailor’s advertisement that you see in the "shop 
windows ? I have never seen any man look like that 
before, and want to pinch him to see if he is real. Do 
you suppose it’s possible to be so handsome, and yet 
as nice as if he were ugly, like Jim ? ” 

“Jim! Jim ugly!” gasped Jim’s outraged sister 
furiously. “ Gwendoline Maitland, you are raving! 
J-im is the best-looking man I know, and I’ll tell him 
the moment that he comes home that you said-” 

“ Jim won’t mind. I told him so myself last year. 
He asked how I liked his moustache, and I said it was 
‘ stubbly,’ and he said moral worth was better than 
brilliaittine. There’s none of your nasty pride about 
Jim.” 

Chrissie glared, but Kitty refused to be annihilated, 
and crinkled her nose in sauciest defiance, whereupon 
her companion stared into space with an expression of 
disdain. An onlooker would have concluded that a serious 
quarrel had taken place, but such small interludes were 
of common occurrence in the friendship of these two 
young women, and five minutes later they were pinching 
each other in the most amicable manner, and 
whispering, “ Sit by me! Sit by me! ” as if true 
happiness could not be enjoyed apart. 

During the meal which followed there was ample 
opportunity of “ crumbling bread,” for the Vanburgh 
cook had received instructions to eclipse himself for the 
young ladies’ benefit, and the succession of curious 
unknown dishes which he sent to table would have 
puzzled more experienced “diners out” than the 
members of the present party. A prettier scene could 
hardly be imagined than the table under the trees, with 
the green lawn sweeping away on either side, the foreign 
servants flitting to and fro, and the six girlish faces 'of 
the guests beaming with delighted approval. Elsie’s 
eyes grew large and dreamy as she mentally rehearsed 
the most appropriate language in which to chronicle the 
event in her diary. Such expressions as “ Arabian 
Nights entertainment,” “ Green sward,” and “ Princely 
Splendour,” figured largely in the description, which 
ran to an inordinate length, and still seemed to have 
left half the wonders untold. 

Nan spoke little during the meal, but like the pro¬ 
verbial parrot noticed much. She noticed that though 
the utmost courtesy was maintained between uncle and 
nephew, the elder man was evidently annoyed by the 
persistent nonchalance of the younger, and she had a 
shrewd suspicion that Gervase knew as much, yet did 
not trouble himself to rectify it. She noticed that while 
Ned was depressed, Lilias’s mood was of the gayest and 
sweetest, and she noticed that Gervase noticed as 
much, and studied the lovers narrowly from his point of 
vantage across the table. She heard dear old Agatha 
discussing politics with her host, and quoting her father 
wholesale in her gallant attempt to be grown up and 
important, and she chuckled audibly over the two 
schoolgirls’ enjoyment of the fare, then at last the 
meal was over, and she heaved a sigh of relief that all 
had passed off without catastrophe and with credit to 
the family. No one had broken the fragile glass, 
no one had betrayed a plebeian ignorance of the 
convenances , nor showed ill-bred surprise. They had 
eaten off gold plates as unconcernedly as if gold plates 
were a common item of household furniture; had 
examined the menu with an understanding air, as 
though every other name was not as Greek to their 
ears, and had refrained from any signs of approval more 
noticeable than pressures of feet under the table and 
occasional sly joltings of elbows. 


The two ladies stayed beside Mr. Vanburgh while the 
younger members of the party strolled about the 
grounds, Gervase Vanburgh first walking with Lilias, 
and then making an excuse to cross to Nan’s side. He 
smiled as he came, and his first words showed that he 
had grasped the situation without any need for words. 

“I shall get myself disliked if I stay there any 
longer! Mr. Talbot leaves in another hour, I think, so 
it is hardly fair to him to engross your sister.” 

“ But how do you know anything about Mr. Talbot ? 
I never told you,” cried Nan in amaze ; and Gervase 
smiled in his aggravating, lazy fashion as he replied— 
Oh, no, you simply said that you had ‘ a friend of 
Lil a friend of my brother Jim’s’ was staying with you 
at present. That was all, I think. You gave me no 
information.” 

“That means that I did, of course, and blurted out 
everything in my stupid headlong fashion,” sighed 
Nan dolefully. “ It doesn’t matter much in this case, 
for a good many people know, but mother wishes it 
kept as quiet as possible, because-” 

“ Just so. But 1 assure you that even without your 
hint I should have discovered for myself that they were 
at present engaged, so there is no" necessity to blame 
yourself.” 

Nan wheeled round upon him with flashing eyes. 

“Why do you say ‘at present’?” she demanded; 
and Gervase smiled in impenetrable fashion. 

Did I say so? Foolish slip! They are engaged, 
of course, \ wish Miss Lilias every happiness, and 
congratulate Mr. Talbot on his good taste. She is 
certainly a lovely girl.” 

“Oh, isn’t she?” cried Lilias’s sister gladly. “I 
knew you would say so. You see now how absurd it 
was to mistake me for her, and what a difference 
there is between us ! I knew quite well you would be 
surprised.” 

Gervase Vanburgh put back his head, and stared at 
her with a scrutiny which was not without a touch of 
cynicism, but the eager face he met was at once so 
frank and so honest that the sneer faded from his lips 
and gave place to a smile. 

“ \ es,” he said slowly. “ There is a great difference. 

I cannot imagine two people more unlike. You are 
complete contrasts in every respect.” 

“ She is so fair, and I am dark,” sighed Nan, a trifle 
abashed by so vehement an assent, but striving loyally 
to conceal her discomfiture. “ Lilias is our beauty, 
and we are all very proud of her, but you cannot really 
know the family until you have met Maud. Maud is 
the eldest sister, and the best and sweetest of them 
all. She isn’t pretty, but she is such a dear that 
everyone loves her. ‘ Maud of all work ’ Jim calls 
her, because she. is always helping other people and 
forgetting herself.” 

“ Most exemplary, I’m sure. Excellent example ! ” 
drawled Gervase with a yawn, at the sound of which the 
last trace of Nan’s patience gave way. She stood still 
in the path and fixed him with a glittering eye, but the 
speech which swelled in her throat was slow in coming, 
choked back by very excess of emotion. Gervase in 
some alarm demanded the cause of her agitation, and 
received a straighter answer than he expected. 

“ I don’t eare to speak about Maud to a person who 
only sneers at her goodness. If you don’t mind I’d 
rather talk about the weather, and the garden, and things 
that don’t matter, and then I can keep as indifferent 
as you are yourself, and we sha’n’t quarrel.” 

“ I sneer! I beg a hundred pardons, Miss Nan, if I 
have appeared to sneer at anything you say, but I 
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assure you that I have never yet voluntarily sneered at 
goodness, so that in this instance at least you are doing 
me an injustice. You must believe me, please, for I am 
thoroughly in earnest.” 

“ Yes, 1 see you are. I’m sorry that I misjudged 
you.” 

“And I am sorry, too. You are sorry, I am sorry, 
we are both sorry, so now suppose we drop this subject 
and start afresh. I’d like to be friends with you il you 
will, for I expect we shall see a good deal of each other 
in future, and it would distress my uncle if we dis¬ 
agreed. Do you think you could sign a treaty of 
friendship with me ? ” 

“ Well,” said Nan slowly, and then paused, too 
honest to pledge her word without counting the cost, 
“ l could, but I’m not sure that it would last. We are 
so different. Would you mind answering one personal 

question ? ” „ 

“ I’ll answer fifty with pleasure if it’s in my power. 

“ Then have you known some awful trouble ? Has 
something dreadful, heart-breaking, happened to you 
which you are trying to cover up and hide from the 

world ? ” . 

Gervase stared at her in amazement which ended in a 

laugh. 

“ Certainly not! I have had an absolutely smooth 
life*—too smooth I am afraid, for the growth of char¬ 
acter. Now I wonder what made you take such an idea 
into your head ! ” 

“ 1 thought perhaps your heart was broken, and that 
was why you took no interest in anything that was 
going on.” 

“ Do I take no interest ? I was under the impression 
that I took a great deal—sometimes—but I have learned 
to conceal my feelings. \ ou may not perhaps be aware 


that English boys are educated in this fashion, nowa¬ 
days. At a public school it is considered ‘ bad form ’ to 
be enthusiastic on any subject. ‘Not bad’ or ‘pretty 
decent ’ are the superlatives of praise, and anything more 
emphatic is sure to be snubbed. Perhaps I have been 
too apt a disciple at that school.” 

“ I call it a hateful school, and if I had a hundred 
sons l would not let one of them be trained under such 
an influence. If a boy is not to be enthusiastic when he 
is young, when will he be, pray ? Youth is the time for 
noble dreams, for enthusiasm which carries all before it. 
It is the enthusiasm of youth which keeps the world 
moving. None of your languid half-measures for me ! ” 
declaimed Nan dramatically, backing into a flower-bed in 
her earnestness, and trampling half-a-dozen begonias 
beneath her heels. “ Life is real—life is earnest ! ” 

“It is indeed,” cried Gervase laughing, “and so, if 
you will permit me to say so, is my uncle’s gardener, when 
lie is roused ! Begonias, I fancy, are his special passion. 
Miss Nan, you will have to be friends with me whether 
you will or not, for our natures are so different that we 
could be of infinite service to each other. You could 
inspire me with your own enthusiasm, and I, in my turn, 
could curb and restrain you.” 

“ But, dear me,” cried Nan, “ I don’t want to be 
curbed! ” Then she looked at the begonias, and her fact* 
fell. “ But I suppose like all disagreeable things it 
would be good for me, so I’ll be friends if you like, Mr. 
Van burgh, and take my share of the discipline.” 

“ I feel much honoured. It shall be my endeavour to 
be as little disagreeable as I can help,” said Gervase 
Yanburgh with his courtly bow, and thus were the deeds 
signed in a friendship destined to have far-reaching 
consequences. 

(To be continued?) 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 
EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART X. 

Feb. i, 1848. — A bad beginning to a month. Very poorly 
still. Abscess most trying. Dear Clare very ill. Mrs. 
Williams ill also. Cannot help them if 1 would. Wrote 
to Mrs. Williams, and heard from her. Dr. Prothero does 
not think Clare dangerous, but a very severe attack. 

Feb. 3.—Somewhat better to-day, but very weak. Mr. 
Williams called yesterday, to our astonishment, for he has 
not been near us now for nearly, or quite, three years. He 
seemed really obliged by our invitation to Carina, and we 
were delighted to' see him ; it appeared like a dawn of 
kindly feeling amongst us. Mine is genuine. Influenza 
again, but worse than the first attack. Brought on by 
going out too soon. Everybody very kind. Mrs. Price 
sending constantly again. Anne Thomas also—she has 
been twice to see me, and made me blancmange. 1 am 
very weak. Mr. Rees came yesterday. He is better. 
Everybody is ill. Dear Clare no better, but the symptoms 
no worse. What can 1 do to help them Mrs. \\ . very 
poorly too. 

Feb. 5.—Have just heard from Dr. Prothero that 
Lizzie is in the fever, and that Clare has been very ill all 
night at the crisis. I fear from his manner he thinks her 
in danger. God help them all. I am too ill to be of the 


least assistance, and could almost fear this dreadful fever 
myself, since it was this day week it began, and Lizzie has 
only just taken it. But the Almighty knows what is best 
for us. His will be done. 

Feb. 9. — The dear children at Llwynhelig have continued 
the last four days most alarmingly ill. Dr. Bowen has 
been sent for. Dr. Prothero has slept every night in the 
house. Clare has not slept more than an hour the 
whole time. Her fever has taken a low turn, which is 
dangerous, and Lizzie’s has been low from the first. 
They are very nervous about them. I am anxious to 
the greatest possible degree, and am so weak myself 
that everything is too much for me. This is the first 
day that I have been able to sit up a quarter of an 
hour at a time without suffering afterwards. I believe 1 
have had the narrowest escape of scarlet fever. I feel 
assured that had 1 gone another day, as I intended, to 
Llwynhelig and seen Clare, I should have taken it; but God 
provided for me. I have had low fever myself throughout 
with every other symptom. Extreme heaviness, sleepiness, 
cold feet, thirst, etc., and 1 am sure Dr. Prothero fancied 1 
had taken the infection. Last night I quite gave myself 
up to it. Miss Chesterton mentioned yesterday that it was 
the tenth day it made its appearance, and yesterday was 
my tenth. 1 was seized with shiverings in the night, felt 
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sick and ill, and expected scarlet fever in the morning. 
Thank God, it is not so. Nothing can equal the kindness 
of everybody. They are resolved to make me strong again. 
The David Thomas’ particularly. They have sent me 
everything they can think of, and dear Anne has been 
constantly to see me. Mrs. Price, too, is most kind. The 
Popkins, Louisa Lewis, everybody. How much I have to 
be thankful for. May God give me a grateful heart—and 
oh! may it please Him to raise up my dear children. 
Mamma is not well to-day. She has been so anxious 
about me, and has been fussing so much that I fear she has 
done more than her strength will permit. Bessie, too, is 
very anxious. She urges me not to think of going to 
Llwynhelig. The doctors have fastened me here for 
another fortnight, so I cannot. 

Feb. 17.—The children from the Lodge called at twelve 
to know how I am. They said they had not heard of Lizzie 
that day, but they believed the danger was over. I was 
satisfied. Mrs. Hughes came, and whilst she was here, 
the children returned, and told mamma they had heard 
in the town that Miss Williams was dying, and Miss Carrie 
had taken the fever. Mamma came and told me she was 
worse ; then Mrs. Hughes said she had heard a similar 
account, but did not like to say so, as I did not appear to 
have heard it. I wrote and sent at once to Mr. Kirwan. 
Waited with the most awful anxiety for the answer. He 
said I had heard but too correctly. There was little hope 
of my beloved Lizzie, and Carrie had the fever, favourably 
as yet. I felt quite distracted. Mrs. Rees was here. 1 
said I must go. Mamma, in an agony of fear still, knew 
not what to say, neither did Mrs. Rees. Mamma proposed 
having a fly and going at once to the Lodge, and sending 
for one of the doctors, and she would go with me. Dear 
Mrs. Rees sent her husband down to say what he might. 
He said, “You cannot deceive yourself that you are rush¬ 
ing into infection and danger. You may escape, or you 
may not. Your own weak state predisposes you for fever. 
If you go, use every precaution in the way of camphor and 
vinegar. I know not what to advise.” I packed up my 
night things, sent for a fly, and we dressed. 1 )ear mamma 
was wonderful. I could not have believed it to be her, she 
was so anxious for me to do something to quiet my own 
leelings, and show sympathy with the sufferers. I did not 
feel afraid, and quite made up my mind to stay. We drove 
straight to the house. It looked dismal. The blinds down, 
the new garden half done, the new porch left unfinished. 
No workmen near. Oh, the vanity of earthly things! 
Poor Tom, who came, looked wretched. As to Davy, he 
was miserable. “Very bad, marm, very bad,” was his 
reply, with tears in his eyes. At last Dr. Prothero came, 
looking as ill as he could look. Mamma spoke to him and 
asked what I ought to do ; said I was come resolved to 
stay. I never shall forget his answer. “ In the name of 
God,” he said, “if you value your life, if you think of 
your friends, turn the horse’s head, and do not come into 
this house. You can be of no service. In your weak state 
you rush upon infection certainly. Were it not as a 
professional duty, I, with a family, could not stay here. I 
have not had my clothes off for two nights, nor slept two 
hours for seven nights. You must have some regard to 
yourself. So, for God’s sake, Mrs. Beale, do not let her 
come.” I begged him to go to Mrs. Williams, and say 
that, if she wished it, I would stay. “No,” he said, “I 
will not tell her till you are gone. She is in that state that 
she would catch at anything, and might accept you at 
once. Lady Mary Williams is with her now, and when she 
is gone, I will make all clear for you, and write to you 
to-morrow.” He said he did not think dear Lizzie could 
live over the night. She has been delirious more than a 
week. Knows everybody, but wanders wholly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams both in bed with ulcerated throats, but 
better. Clare doing* very well. Carrie’s symptoms favour¬ 
able. They have three nurses and two physicians. Dr. 
Prothero insisted again and again that I could not be of 
service. That the fever was decided typhus, and of a most 
infectious nature. That it would be madness to rush upon 
it and take it, as I surely should do. That no one who 
cared for Lizzie ought to see her, as she was unconscious 
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of everything, and could only give acute anguish to her 
friends. Mamma entreated me to turn back, and I 
consented, feeling that it was madness to go into the house 
and remain there. I turned away with a heavy heart, God 
knows, and think I would have risked anything, if mamma 
were not so dependent on me. May God support them. 
We stopped at the Lodge. Poor Betsy came to us in tears. 
She missed the dear child, and loves her as her own. 
“ Oh,” she said, “ 1 would give the world to see Miss 
Williams—dear Miss Williams.” Mamma told her she 
must consider her own four little ones. She said that last 
Sunday at eight o’clock, Mr. Williams was walking up and 
down in the rain, sobbing aloud, like a child. At last he 
cried out, “Betsy, Lizzie is going to leave us—God is 
going to take her from us.” Poor, poor Mr. Williams ! I 
do pity him, for he loves his children dearly. Oh, what a 
night of anxiety I had ! One comfort is, that everyone 
thinks my going at all madness. 

Feb. 18.—No change in anyway. She lies in the same 
state. The rest are doing well. 

Feb. 19.—I wrote to Mrs. Williams. A long letter full of 
such comfort as I could offer. Betsey Nurse called. She 
was wretched, poor thing. She says that dear Lizzie’s 
wanderings are heard outside the house. Poor child, she 
called on her mamma, and said, “Ah, I shall be cut 
down ! ” Her mind runs upon her birds and pets. She 
calls for every one by turns. Has some strange fancy about 
a child on fire, which she sees constantly. Asks what she 
has done to be tied down to her bed. Calls for Dr. 
Prothero incessantly, begs him to get a cart to remove the 
dirt that is round her. Dr. Prothero seems to have a gleam 
of hope to-day. May it not prove fallacious! " Mrs. 
Sounds says she was never in her life with such an angel 
of a child as Clare. So patient, giving so little trouble. 
She has felt, I trust and think, deeply upon religion. I 
went out and walked up and down a little. This influenza is 
very weakening. My legs quite shook. A letter from 
Bessie from Kippad Park. She seems pretty well, thank 
God. 

Feb. 20.—A note from Mr. Kirwan, for Mrs. Williams. 
He seems to say 1 should not have given her the faint hope 
I did, until there was more reason to hope. This came in 
the morning. In the evening arrived another, saying she 
is in a dreadful state about dear Lizzie’s preparation for 
the next world, and entreats me to tell her what I think of 
her mind. Mr. Kirwan says my letter was far, far the 
kindest she had received from anyone, and had aroused a 
new train of feelings. I wrote at once what I could about 
the dear child’s state of mind. Said she was all that was 
pure-hearted and noble-minded—always anxious to do what 
was right, devoted to her parents and her duties—which 
she is most truly—but so fearful of any hypocrisy, that it 
was difficult to know what her religious impressions were. 
But when God removes the young, He takes them mercifully 
from the evil to come, and pardons them, I believe, through 
Christ. Thus will He take Lizzie to Himself, if she leaves 
us. She was so beloved by everybody, particularly by old 
people. Mrs. Hughes is so anxious about her. Sending 
here and there constantly for information, and refusing to 
go to Edwinsford or elsewhere whilst she is in her present 
state. Old Dr. Morgan, too, was so taken with her when 
her parents were away in the summer, that he is most 
anxious about her. So is everybody. All the servants and 
workmen love her, she is so free from pride, and so frank. 
Surely such a character is of itself a preparation for 
heaven, at her age, when the heavier sins of life have not 
tainted the mind. 

Feb. 24.—A harrowing letter from Mrs. Williams, written 
under the greatest excitement both of body and mind. 
She is over-wrought and evidently in a wretched state. I 
know not what to do or say to comfort her. Still less now, 
for Dr. Bowen has just returned from Highmead with the 
account of her mother’s death ! Poor creature, how I feel 
for her. God have mercy upon her. Dear mamma very ill. 
In bed ail day. These exciting events are too much for her. 

Feb. 25.—Have seen both Dr. Prothero and Mr. Rees. 
They both now, thank God, think favourably of Lizzie. 
There is no reason that she may not get over it. She is quite 
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sensible. Painfully weak, of course, and her throat still 
dreadful. May the Almighty be praised, Who has raised 
her up even at the eleventh hour. Mr. R. says he never 
saw three sweeter or better children. Even little Carrie, 
as patient as a lamb, taking and doing everything she is 
told. They are all doing well. Poor Mrs. W. the worst 
to-day. Lady Mary has been sent for to break her 
mother’s death to her. Thank God it is tempered by the 
hope of the recovery of her children. Dearest mother 
better. Louisa Lewis came in the evening and told me that 
Lady Mary called on them on her way from Llwynhelig. 
She was very nervous at having to tell Mrs. Williams. She 
spoke a great deal first of all of her children’s probable 
recovery, and after some time ventured upon her mother’s 
illness. She saw there was something, and starting up 
exclaimed, “ What am I to hear next ? For God’s sake tell 
me the worst!” When the certainty of her death came 
upon her she screamed dreadfully, but was shortly after¬ 
wards relieved by a flood of tears. Lady Mary left her 
more composed, and Mr. Kirwan says she continues so. 
Mr. Michael Evans called. As fat and jolly as ever. 
His merry face seemed a great contrast to all the sad ones 
we see everywhere. He has a living in N. Wales. Told 
us all about it, and seemed half inclined to ask me to 
become its mistress. Did, either in jest or earnest, ask 
mamma to give her consent if he could get mine, and said, 
as he went away, “ If I write to Miss Beale and enclose a 
letter to you, you will not refuse your consent.” 1 believe 
the good little soul, like the rest of his sex, thinks he might 
marry any woman for the asking. 

Feb. 26.—Dear mamma very poorly. Complains greatly. 
Dr. Prothero came to see her. He says they are all doing 
well at LI. Lizzie’s is like a resurrection from the dead. 
Mrs. Williams wishes for me, poor thing, but he told her he 
had forbid my coming, and she was very reasonable about 
it. In bed, and not a soul with her, not a friend to comfort 
her at such a time. Oh, that I could go to her! Dr. P. is 
quite in love with the dear children, as well as Mr. Rees. 
The change in Lizzie’s appearance in these few days is 
miraculous. 

Feb. 27.—Poor Mrs. Williams is reproaching herself 
bitterly for not having been more with her mother of late 
years. I feared it would be so. So it is. When we lose 
those we love, then, and not till then, are we sensible of all 
our omissions and commissions towards them. My dear 
mother not much better to-day. She has just said that she 
would wish to end her days as we are now living: we two 
together and alone, in quiet and peace. 

April 3. -Money runs very short. I have written to 
Bessie, entreating her to come now, whilst I am idle and 
she is voiceless, and mamma is well enough to enjoy her 
company. I fear I wrote despondingly, but dear mamma’s 
uncertain state and the daily reports of the death of some 
friend or acquaintance of her age make me sadly appre¬ 
hensive. J wrote a few days ago, representing this in a 
very strong light, and saying we would take what money 
there was left in the bank for the purpose. Dear Bessie, 
always clear-judging, says she fears it will not be right, 
that she has three engagements now waiting for her voice, 
which is beginning to return, and these must clear her 
debts and help us. She is nearly penniless. We are 
similarly situated, and owe ^5 to good brother Tom. She 
says she thinks she ought to come when I am from home 
with my pupils, as dear mamma should not be left. This 
is too true ; but, alas ! I shall be deprived of the happiness 
of being with her after nearly three years’ separation. How 
adverse matters seem ! But all is in the hand of God. She 
is right certainly, unless mamma becomes still more danger¬ 
ously ill. She went out in her chair, but I had immense 
difficulty to achieve it. She enjoyed the park thoroughly 
when in it, and walked a good deal. 


April 4.—Found dear mamma tolerable, and the two 
curates with her. She had received a letter directed to 
“ Mrs. and Miss Beale,” containing half of what professed 
to be a £10 note, anonymously sent. She at once set it 
down as a “folly” affair sent by George Price in return 
for mine. I examined it well, so did Mr. Morgan. We 
thought the imitation perfect, still I could not fancy 
it anything but a hoax. Would that it were “a true 
bill.” 

April 5.- Actually and verily the other half of a genuine 
Bank of England ten-pounder has arrived ! With the respect 
of an obliged and humble servant, “ the writer.” The crest 
a goat, the postmark London, and no further clue whatever. 
It is marvellous. What a merciful Providence watches over 
us! Just as we were in difficulties too. Praised be the 
Lord for all His loving-kindness. Our feelings were inex¬ 
pressible. I "could only fall on my knees and thank God, 
and pray for our unknown friend. I sent at once for brother 
Tom, and paid him my ^5. The other I trust mamma will 
use for many things she wants. It is a wonderful thing, 
and I only had imagined it could have happened in a novel. 
Who it can be I cannot for a moment understand. How 
can we be sufficiently grateful ? I wrote off at once to dear 
Bessie. She will be rejoiced ! 

Sept. 12.—A letter from Louisa King, full of admiration 
of my poem, which they all think the best I ever wrote. 
They want more copies to give Mr. Forster, who, it seems, 
quoted some lines of my last little book with admiration at 
a dinner at Macready’s. This is an honour. 

Sept. 17*— Have come to a thorough and most satisfactory 
understanding about the children at Llwynhelig. Carrie 
had one of her obstinate fits, and Lizzie was pert. I spoke 
to Mrs. Williams before them. The result was a good 
lecture when I was gone, and yesterday decided and most 
proper orders in my presence. She told them she gave me 
unlimited authority, and insisted on proper conduct as if it 
were to herself. There was much crying and much pride 
of spirit, but I have no doubt it will be beneficial. They 
have become, from illness and other causes attendant upon 
it, very difficult to manage, and decided measures necessary. 
Nothing could be more excellent than all Mrs. W. said to 
them, and everything having passed in their and my 
presence, there can be no future cavil. 

Oct. 14.—Some trifling incident recalled to-day most 
forcibly my dear father to my mind, and one little passage 
in my early life. Not long before he died, my grandmother 
died. Mamma and I had been into Dorsetshire to be with 
her at the last. All was over, and I remember well looking 
for the first time upon death when her most beautiful of all 
faces lay shrouded in its coffin. I remember, too, the fear 
1 had of going upstairs alone when her corpse was in the 
room, and the childish awe I felt steal over me. I remem¬ 
ber, too, at this time her love for me and her goodness and 
kindness to all. She had had many grievous trials, but 
was firm and patient to the last, and upwards of seventy 
when she died. Papa was not well, and we hastened home. 
When the carriage came to the bottom of the hill leading 
to our house, I pleaded to be allow-ed to get out, run on, 
and surprise him while the horse walked up the hill. It 
was night, and I saw the candle glimmer through the blind. 
I crept into the house and entered his room on tiptoe. I 
see him now, though T was a child then, as clearly as if it 
were but yesterday. He was sitting at a small table by the 
fire reading the Bible, looking pale, but so composed and 
serious and lovable that as I jumped upon his neck and 
kissed him with a devotion almost unusual in one so young*, 
I thought there never w^as anyone so good. Happy those 
children whose fondest and strongest recollections of their 
departed parents are associated, as mine are, with the Bible 
and all that is holiest. Those mute lessons are never 
forgotten. 



MARGARET HETHERTON* 


CHAPTER XX. 

Margaret woke early the next morning, and, after 
vainly endeavouring to fall asleep again, rose and 
dressed, for the feeling of dread anticipation was more 
than could be borne in inaction. 

As she left her bedroom she noticed that the door of 
her mother’s room was ajar. She opened it gently and 
entered. Mrs. Hetherton was awake, and welcomed 
her with a gentle smile but did not speak. 

“ 1 can relieve you now, Mrs. Scott,” said Margaret 
to the kindly neighbour who had sat up with her 
mother. 

“ Well, if you don’t mind, honey, but don’t you over¬ 
work yourself, you look pale enough. I’ll look in again 
to-night and see how you are getting on. Keep up 
your heart,” she added quietly as she put on her 
bonnet, “ and just send for me if you need help.” 

With an aching heart Margaret took her place by her 
mother’s bedside. The house was quiet with the 
dreary stillness of early morning, and a chill horror 
seemed to seize her very soul. How vain suddenly all 
her strivings after knowledge, her longing for fame 
appeared to her as she watched the silent figure in the 
bed, saw the eyes open from time to time as though to 
take a tranquil sad farewell of all the dear familiar 
objects around. How short, how very short was life 
after all! 

Then a sunbeam tried to find its way through the 
linen blind. Her mother signed to her to draw the 
blind up. As she did so she drew a long breath. 
There was something cheering in the brave little 
morning sunbeam. The flowers in the garden were 
nodding their heads in the early breeze, and the 
sparrows were twittering in the little laburnum-tree. 

Now there was an opening and shutting of doors 
downstairs, and smoke was beginning to rise from the 
chimneys over the road. 

There was work to be done in the world after all; 
life was not all sullen musing and barren self-reproach. 

“The night cometh when no man can work”—the 
words seemed to sound in her ears; She returned to 
the bedside, and, sinking on her knees beside it, pressed 
the thin hands that lay on the coverlet again and again 
gently to her lips. 

By-and-by there was a subdued stirring in the 
household, then Mr. Hetherton stole in noiselessly with 
a face so wan and anxious that it went to Margaret’s 
heart. 

And so the sorrowful day wore on. The early post 
brought a letter from Oskar with the promised en¬ 
closure for Margaret’s father. Margaret read the few 


kind words to herself with a feeling of pleasure, and 
locked the letter to her father away till" some future 
time. 

Dr. Mil worth came, and when his visit to the sick¬ 
room was over Margaret went downstairs with him. 
Her eyes sought his face as they stood together in the 
passage. 

“ Dr. Mihvorth-” she began, then her voice failed 

her, but he read her question in her eyes full of 
anguish. He hesitated a moment, hating, in his 
intense love and pity, to tell the hard truth, but his look 
alone was eloquent enough. Silently Margaret turned 
away. She wandered desolately upstairs, but seeing 
through the open door that her father was sitting 
beside her mother she walked shyly away again. What 
could she do ? It was awful 1 6 be doing nothing. 
Her mother had always found so much to do in the 
house. 

“ I shall dust the sitting-room,” she said to her¬ 
self ; “ probably no one has thought about it this 
morning.” 

Margaret had always disliked dusting, but now she 
found it almost a relief. Lily and Harold were both in 
the sitting-room. Lily was sitting on a low stool at the 
window, a story-book on her knees ; Harold, who had 
refused to go to school, poor lad, appeared to be 
writing in one corner. When Margaret had reached 
that part of the room she noticed that he was dotting 
down notes on a sheet of music-paper. He was 
composing. 

“ Harold, how can you?” his sister said impulsively 
in a voice full of reproach. The lad looked up at her, 
and his lips quivered pitifully. He had grown pale and 
lanky during the months Margaret had been away, and 
his face had acquired a peculiar forlorn expression. 

“ Oh, Margaret, 1 must do something,” he said, 
distressed, “ and 1 cannot dust rooms as you can.” 

Remorsefully Margaret put her arms round the boy’s 
neck and buried her lips in his fair hair. Could she 
only have recalled her hasty words! At that moment 
she felt as though the sacrifice of a life-time would 
scarcely atone for that wounding of a sensitive soul. 

“ Oh, I shall be good to him ! ” she said to herself, 
and, forgetting all about her dusting, she stood with her 
arms round him and her soft lips on his brow, much to 
Harold’s surprise, for he had not been accustomed to 
much petting from this favourite sister of his. 

Evening closed in at last on that long day. Margaret 
and her father sat up through the night. It was the 
last night-watch. Mrs. Hetherton died on the day 
following. 


(7b be continued ’.) 








HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 


Bv “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


After having* given various notes and suggestions in my 
last dress article in reference to our winter Clothing of the 
present season, including a few on the subject of evening 
dress, there seems rather less to indicate now in the 
mid-winter, stay-at-home weather. Still, there is something 
left to be said, that I hope will prove of use to our readers. 

Our illustrations for this month represent useful tailor- 
made gowns, always in request, in both summer and 
winter, for sports, travelling, and warmth, and such as 
might suit girls who do not need what we may distinguish 
as society dresses. I do not mean to imply any depreciation 
of tailor-made gowns, for persons of the highest position 
and the longest purses are their patrons. 

Fig. i is a smart tailor-made gown in olivine-green 
frieze, having stitched straps and applique trimming. The 
coat is finished with old silver buttons. I may here remark 
that the latter, in filigree, and every kind of material and 
design, are greatly employed this season. Fig. 2 is a very 
elegant long coat, in light beig*e faced-cloth. It is stitched 
and strapped, and has revers and collar of fawn and rose- 


coloured panne.. Fig. 3 is a costume in automobile-red 
serge. The coatee has the new tiny basque, strapped and 
stitched, and the yoke is of white and black brocade. The 
buttons are of silver and enamel. I greatly admire the 
central figure, although I should think it an improvement 
if, being a coat, it were not as long as a dress skirt, and 
lying on the ground out-of-doors. But this could be 
altered according to individual choice. 

For driving we have very generally adopted long fur or. 
at least, fur-lined coats. But as they are too heavy for 
most pedestrians, excepting when walking short distances, 
fur jackets, reaching only to the waist, are muc'h in use, 
and look well. The sleeves vary as to shape, to suit the 
fancy of the wearer. Some are fairly close-fitting over that 
of the dress ones, but are well-shaped at the wrist. The 
collars are high, and a lace jabot makes a pretty decoration, 
lace and fur being much worn together at present. As 
a trimming attached to the fur it seems very incongruous, 
but as a separate adjunct to the costume, it is at least as 
reasonable, and really as elegant, as the lace frills and 



FIG. 1 . 

GOWN OF OLIVE-GREEN FRIEZE. 


FIG. 2. 

LONG COAT OF LIGHT IIEIGE 
FACED-CLOTH, 


FIG. 3. 

AUTOMOBILE-RED SERGE COSTUME. 
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Some Girls I Have Known. 


ruffles worn with steel armour in the olden days. Gowns 
of grey cloth, and hats of felt, of a colour to* match the 
skirt, look very pretty, especially when the small jacket is of 
chinchilla fur. Some of the long coats are of velvet, and 
others of plush—rifle-green being a popular colour—and 
cloth and satin-cloth in brown and fawn-colour are also 
patronised. At the exhibition of pictures by deceased 
British artists at Burlington House, the costumes which 
appeared on visitors to the private view were curious and 
somewhat quaint. But although we write for high and 
low, rich and moderately endowed with the essential 
wherewithal, we do so chiefly for the great majority who 
may be classed amongst the last-named, so we need not 
waste time over descriptions of dress, which are beyond the 
means of that greater number to obtain. 

I have seen a pretty golf cape of double-faced blue 
cloth. The long inner cape was surmounted by three short 
shoulder ones and a high flaring collar. The plaid lining 
was to the face in full view; the upper and smallest cape 
was of the plaid, inner side of the cloth ; the next small 
cape was of the blue side of the material, and the lower one 
of the plaid, the corners of all three being rounded. This 
design may be adopted for cheviot, broad-cloth, serge, and 
any other kind of warm material of any colour. 1 should 
have thought that a warm jacket-coat would have been 


more suitable for a golfer, or for wear in any kind of sport, 
as giving freer action to the arms ; yet such is the garment 
called. 

For young girls in their teens, I have seen a very pretty 
Russian blouse-jacket in velveteen (or plush). The over¬ 
lapping front continued the whole way down, buttoned 
back on the left shoulder. The collar was deep and turned 
over (flat). The sleeves were rather loose, and rather belled 
at the wristband. The latter, the collar, and the lapping 
front were trimmed with a broad decorative braid. 

I do not see anything specially characteristic of this mid¬ 
winter season in our exhibitions of bonnets and hats. The 
varieties are very great, but the fancy for any particular 
style does not seem very marked. One little recent improve¬ 
ment, which may be regarded as a boon, in the way of 
securing a hat or bonnet from the intrusive attentions of the 
winter winds, appears in the form of what has been called 
a “ slim hat-pin.” Why “ slim ? ” my readers may ask. I 
cannot tell. 1 can only describe its advantages. It has 
no point, by which our heads are so often wounded, and it 
always remains in the head-gear; thus the latter is not torn 
and filled with holes, as in the use of the ordinary pin. 
This little appliance was recommended to me a few days 
ago, and with much approval, and 1 hear it may be obtained 
from any draper. 


SOME GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By AN EDITRESS. ' 



PART II. 

C HERE is one beautiful trait in 
English girls that is noticeable 
wherever our language is spoken, 
in America as well as on out 
islands. When misfortune unex- 
pectedly comes upon the family, it 
is invariably the girls who are the 
first to pull themselves together and 
energetically seek a means'of making 
money. The boys well, very often 
they prove themselves noble and 
manly, as we believe every English¬ 
man should be, but sometimes they 
fail hopelessly at a crisis, or, at best, 
look mainly to their own well-being 
and grumble generally, while the 
girls put on a plucky front and work to very death itself. 
This, I am sorry to say, is one of the tragedies of life that 
I encounter most frequently in my daily work. The result 
is that one is besieged by girls who are suddenly thrown 
on their own resources—splendid, loyal girls who* will not 
let the smallest complaint pass their lips ; only the misfor¬ 
tune is they have received no adequate training for the 
work they want to take up, and alas ! in the great whirl 
of modern life there is no place for “ second-rates.” 

Speaking of the skeleton that is sometimes hidden away 
in the cupboard, I am reminded of another girl who asked 
very urgently to be granted an interview. Her errand was 
a pathetic one. We had just published in our magazine a 
photograph of some royal procession—1 think it was at the 
Jubilee time; naturally an immense crowd was included. 
In the very foreground of the picture was a shabby-looking- 
young man, merely one among the crowd, but he had 
evidently turned and looked at the photographer, as his 
features and every detail about him were wonderfully 
distinct. 

“That is my only brother,” said the girl. He had 
left home some time before, having had some disagree¬ 
ment with his father, 1 imagine. At any rate, they" had 
heard nothing more from him, though they had advertised 
repeatedly. And here he was, dejected and down-at-heels, 
yet the same brother this girl was longing to find. Could 


I tell her how to find him ? Of course I could not. It was 

cruel to be so near him, and yet- As I explained to 

her, there were tens of thousands in that crowd ; no one 
could be traced on so slight a clue. The original photo 
was much larger arid clearer than the reproduction ; having 
a duplicate, 1 asked her if she would like to have it. “ Oh, 
thank you,” she said. “ How my mother will value it.” 

Quite as pitiful was the case of a girl who wrote, enclosing 
another letter which was addressed to a member of our 
staff, asking if we would forward this without delay—“I 

saw a story in your magazine by a Mr.-, and I feel sure 

he must be my father, whom we.have heard nothing of for 
fifteen years.” J handed the letter to Mr.-, who hap¬ 

pened to call an hour later. J knew he was not the father 
she was seeking, because he was only about twenty-five 
years old himself. His name was not an uncommon one, 
though less plentiful than “Smith,” for instance; but 1 
suppose the poor girl could associate it with no man other 

than her father. After reading the letter, Mr.-handed 

it to me. A lump came in my throat as 1 read it. The 
girl was convinced she had found the right man. She told 
him how they had struggled , during those years, heart¬ 
breaking things that I do not repeat, as they* were written 
in confidence ; but 1 was touched by one sentence, “ If you 
will only let us see you again, that is all we want. We 
shall not be any expense to you, as I am now in a good 
situation, and so is Kitty, and we can keep ourselves, and 
even help you if you need it. Mother is dead. Of course 
Kitty doesn’t remember you much, but 1 do. I am 
always thinking about you, and am sure 1 should know 
you anywhere.” Her disappointment, when we proved to 
her that our Mr. —— r was .not her father, was terribly keen. 

\\ ith regard to a name, a funny little episode occurred 
not long ago. A clerk came to me and said, “A Miss 
Jones has just called about a MS. she sent in some time 
ago, as she has heard nothing more about it.” 

“Can’t you turn it up in your books?” I asked; be¬ 
cause a. record is kept of every MS., drawing, and letter 
that is received by a well-organised magazine. The 
title, author’s name and address, date of receipt, and, if 
returned, by whom and the date, are duly entered in a book. 

“She doesn’t seem to know what she wants,” he said, 
looking most perplexed. “I can’t make head or tail of 
it all.” 






The Girl's Own Paper* 


A o-h -1 with fluffy hair came in, and I remember she had 
a biff'bunch of cowslips fastened in her jacket. I tried to 
forgive her for wasting my time, because I love to see any 
flowers in a girl’s dress, and especially cowslips. "1m 
rr/acl they let me in,” she said, sinking quite exhaustedly 
'into a low chair. “ Those young men downstairs are so 
stupid”—a wicked libel on the individuals in question. 

“ It’s just like this; 1 sent a story here some time^ago. 
How long ? Oh, I don’t know ; ever so long ! I didn’t put 
any address o.n it! I remembered afterwards ; silly of me, 
wasn’t it ? Of course, you couldn’t write to me about it.” ^ 

“ Still, I think we can get over that difficulty perhaps, 

I said, turning up another book that dealt with MSS. with 
no addresses. “ What was the title? I think you said 
your name was Miss Jones ? ” I had my finger ready to 
run down the list. 

“That’s the whole trouble,” she said sweetly. I 
didn’t put my own name on it, as I didn’t want them to see 
it at home if it was printed. And I can’t recall the name I 

did put!” ,, 

“ What was the title ? That may help us. 

“ You’ll vote me a little donkey, I know,’ she laughed 
very happily, “ but I’ve been thinking all the way coming 
here, and I’ve no notion what I called it.” 

I hardly knew w r hether to laugh, or give the fluffy gul a 

good shaking. _ , . . , 

“I think I had better read out some of the authors 
names and see if you recognise either.” I began, “ Helma 
Trenowath?” T 

“Oh, no! What a nice romantic-sounding name! 1 

wish I had thought of that.” 

“ Annie Crimmins ? ” 

“ No, far too ugly.” 

I found we should take a long while over it at this rate. 

I decided to try the titles. I read them all down. She 
said she wasn’t quite sure ; it might be either Gwendolen' s 
Mistake , or True till Death, or Her Narrow Escape, or 
His Little Wife ; unfortunately she had forgotten what 
the story was about; but she thought it might be one of 
these ; and she was very fond of the name “ Gwendolen. 
Finally the parcel of MSS. was brought in and we went 
through them ; not any of those she had. named proved to 

be hers. . T 

“ Here it is,” she exclaimed at last, very joyfully. Let 
me see, what did I call it ? Of course, The Spectre of 
Hangman's Valley, I remember now. You will like it: 
it’s creepily horrible.” 

She began to turn it over, and was going to read it aloud, 

I verily believe, in her joy at receiving back the long-lost 
child. But I did not encourage this. I said it sounded a 
very cheerful title, and if she would leave it, I would attend 
to it later on. 

I trust it reached her safely next day. 

My space is running away, yet there are so many other 
girls I would like to describe. There was one who begged 
an interview because she had such novel suggestions to 
make that she would not trust them to writing. She 
greeted me in a brisk, business-like manner. 

“Now, to begin at the very beginning,” she said, “ 1 
want to tell you that I consider your magazine is being run 
on quite the wrong lines from first to last. It needs to be 
entirely altered. The public doesn’t want that sort of 
thing at all; not at all,” she repeated with emphasis. 

“ Now what it really wants is-” 

“Pardon my interrupting you,” I said meekly, “but 
might I just ask : If it doesn’t want it, why does it buy at 
such an enormous rate ? ” 

“That’s easily explained,” the damsel replied airily. 
“ The public is like a child crying for the moon ; it doesn’t 
know what it does want.’’ 

This was certainly a mixed form of logic ; but I thought 
I would not stop her to point it out. She continued— 

“ Therefore, realising all this, and seeing what a failure 
your magazine would become if it went on much longer like 
this, T have come to offer myself in any capacity (not a 
subordinate one, of course) where the publishers might 
consider my services of value. I assure you, I could altei 
the whole trend of the paper in no time.” 


I did not doubt it; but I am afraid the trend would have 
been downward, whereas the publishers desired it to be 
upward. 

The curious requests girls send through the post would 
in themselves fill an article. One wrote asking if I would 
give her the original signature of Queen Victoria which we 
had reproduced in our current issue, as she did so desire 
Her Majesty’s autograph to add to her collection ; and at 
the same time could I let her have the autographs, cr 
better still, signed portraits of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Lord Salisbury, Ellen Terry, Madame Patti, and a 
large number of other celebrities she named. If so, she 
would be pleased to send me a tin of Devonshire cream by 
return of post. Sorry as I was to miss the cream, I had to 
refuse this modest request. 

A delightful letter came from a schoolgirl in Russia. 
Could we, would we tell her how the serial story was going 
to end ? Which one did the heroine marry after all ? She 
had not enough pocket-money to buy the magazine, and 
the other English girl there who used to have it had left; 
and she was so miserable thinking about the troubles of the 
lady in the story. As there were still seven months of it to 
run, we could not tell her so far in advance ; but forwarded 
her a copy every month until it was concluded. The letter 
she sent each time in acknowledgment showed her to be 
a very intelligent girl. 

A girl in Manchester wrote in great distress ; her mother 
was a confirmed invalid, she had no father, and there were 
six children to provide for. Could I give her an order for 
some crochet edging ? If 1 would advance her a little 
money for the cotton she could do it at odd moments, and 
thus earn something while looking after her paralysed 
parent and the young children. The letter was so sad, I 
mentioned the case'at home. “That’s strange,” said 
another literary member of my family. “ I too had a letter 
from that address sent to my office.” He turned it out of 
his pocket. It was from the same girl, and stated that her 
father was suffering from some incurable complaint, and 
there were eight children to support. Her mother earned a 
trifle by going out nursing, and she was anxious to do some 
typewriting. If he would forward a little money towaids 
purchasing a machine, she would pay it back by doing 
typing for him to that amount. Being interested in this 
case, we asked a Manchester friend to look up the girl and 
report particulars to us. 

“I could not find the girl herself,” he replied, "nor 
the paralysed mother, nor even six out of the eight: 
children. I suppose the old villain who lodges there all 
alone was the incurable father. But 1 think he is cuied 
now- — for the time being at any rate. When he heard what I 
was after, he disappeared. He thought I w r as a detective. 

Nevertheless, a few months later the same “ girl ” wrote 
a pathetic letter from a Liverpool address ; only this time 
she was a young orphan, and wanted money to buy a sewing- 
machine as a means of supporting her helpless brothers 
and sisters. 

I must squeeze in mention of one special girl, among the 
many who desire to become writers. I was taken seriously 
ill while in the States last year, and only just arrived at a 
friend’s house in time to be put to bed, before I lost con¬ 
sciousness. When I eventually came to my senses, I saw 
a small negress sitting at the far side of the room, 
watching me carefully in her mistress’s absence. I tried to 
recall where I was and how I had got there. The queer 
little morsel, with her mouth all out of drawing, came 
forward on tip-toe. 

“ Is yo’ better, ma’am ? ” I smiled at her, because she 
had the front of her frizzy, fuzzy head done up in a semi¬ 
circle of curling-pins. And I just had strength to say, 
“ Yes, I is ! ” 

During the long convalescent days that followed, we 
became great friends, and she confided her history to me. 

“ Yo’ make books, ma’am ?” she asked one day. 

' “ How do you know that, Samanthy ? ” 1 said. 

“I’m not Samanfy,” she insisted ; “ that name is only 
good for low' down folk, not a coloured lady like me.” 
(She was really the sewing-maid in the house.) “My 
name’s Gloriana ’Tilder—Gloriana Tilder Brown,” she 


Home Management 

added, lest I should confuse her with all the other Gloriana 
Matildas of my acquaintance. “ I’m going to be likeyo’. 
I’m going to make books like missus say yo’ do.” I 
expressed delight and astonishment; and after due 
persuasion, she repeated to me her first and only compo¬ 
sition. It was a “ pome,” she said :— 

“ It isn’t rainin’ any more : 

The melons is gettin’ ripe : 

My love is standin’ ’ginst the cabin door, 

Smokin’ of his pipe.” 


HOME MANAGEMENT 

The Store-room and Larder. 

In my last letter I gave you some hints about the arrange¬ 
ment of the store-room, and I promised'a few more ideas 
on the same subject, before proceeding to the management 
of the larder. 

The Store-room. 

birstly, then, label all the jars and canisters in which 
you store your groceries, such as currants, rice, etc., and 
place the jars on the shelves, with the small jars in front 
(if there is room for a double row), so that all the labels 
may be readily seen. All brushes should be hungup. If 
they are allowed to lie on the floor, the bristles become 
fiattened and dirty, the broom does not sweep as well, and 
wears out much more quickly. 

Keep a slate hanging in the store-room, with a sponge 
and a piece of pencil attached, in order that when you find 
anything running short you may make a note of it. A 
small dustpan and brush and also a duster should be kept 
in the store-room for the use of the mistress of the house. 
She can then keep everything tidy in the store-room. 

Candles keep best if stored in tin boxes; old biscuit 
boxes answer the purpose very well. The same rule 
applies to matches. They are less likely to be affected by 
damp if kept in this manner. 

And now I will add a short list of things which easily 
deteriorate in a damp place, and which, whenever possible, 
should be kept dry. Sugar, flour, oatmeal, baking-powder, 
salt, soda, borax, and blue are all things easily spoilt bydamp. 

Housewives will find it a good plan to set aside a shelf in 
the store-room for empty jam-jars, and see that as soon as 
the jar is empty it is washed, dried and returned to the 
store-room. Corks from bottles of all sizes may also be 
stored, and often come in useful. They should first be 
carefully washed and dried before they are put away. 

The Larder. 

The larder now claims our attention. Let us hope that 
it has been built on the cool and shady side of the fouse 
and that it has a stone or brick floor, because it can then 
be swilled out daily, which keeps it both cool and clean. 

If, however, the floor and shelves are of wood, it is 
advisable to sciub them thoroughly with hot water and 
soap, and then wipe them over with a cloth dipped in 
cold water to which has been added a small quantity 
of disinfectant—Condy’s fluid, Sanitas, or carbolic, as 
preferred. 1 his should be done at least twice a week. 

It is a good plan during hot weather to have a jar of 

\^ aim standi "S * n tarder; this sweetens the air. 

I he barm should be renewed weekly. 

Milk or vegetables should never be kept in the meat 
larder. Milk quickly takes up germs and becomes sour, 
an ~.§T eer } vegetables soon become stale and unwholesome. 

If the laider has only sash windows and no perforated 
zinc, it. is a good plan to stretch a piece of coarse muslin 
ovei the open sash. I his may be made wet from day to 
day eithei with a solution of Condy’s fluid and water or 
carbolic. This keeps out both flies and dust, while at the 
same time it allows a free passage of air through the larder. 

Many larders have not been constructed to allow a 
current of fresh air to sweep through them. This current 


Month by Month. 

O O 

She had really stated the very kernel of the whole matter 
1 had seen a number of such coloured gentlemen over 
there and on nearly every occasion they had been employed 
in taking care of a door-post, or a wall, or a street corner 
while they smoked most conscientiously. “ The only thine 
1 am afraid of,” I said, “ is, that when the melons are 
quite ripe, that lover of yours will cat them all himself.” 

Gloriana Matilda showed a wide array of white teeth 
and remarked, “ 1 guess not 1 When I get ‘ way up ’ like 
white folks and English ladies and make books, 1 euess he 
darsn’t!” 


MONTH BY MONTH. 

of fresh air is very necessary; so if there is only one 
window, a good plan is to cut out one of the upper panels of 
the door, and fill in the aperture with either wire gauze or 
perforated zinc. 

I will now give you a few hints about hanging up meat 
and game, hirst, be careful that the hooks on which, you 
hang the meat are scrupulously clean. As meat-hooks in 
the larder are often fixtures, I prefer to use the double iron 
hooks to hang the meat on. These double hooks can be 



hung on to the fixed hooks. The reason that I prefer the 
double hooks is that they can be more easily kept clean 
and disinfected. Wash the hooks thoroughly in boilin*>* 
water, then dip them in a solution of Condy’s fluid before 
passing the hooks through the meat. 

In hot or damp weather wipe the meat dry, then powder 
it well all over with a mixture of flour and black pepper, 
being careful to powder well under the flaps and creases of 
the meat. The meat should be examined each day, and 
any part which may have become fly-blown cut away. 

The rule for hanging meat is to pass the hook through a 
sinewy part, and allow the meat to hang with the heaviest 
part downwards. This prevents the drip of blood which 
would result if the hook were passed through a fleshy part 
of the meat. All joints should be hung in an airy part of 
the larder, not over a shelf or near the wall. 
















The Girl's Own Paper. 


Winged game should be hung by a string attached to 
one leg. By adopting this plan you spread out the wings 
and legs, and also, as the feathers are reversed, it allows 
the air to circulate more freely round the bird. Before 
being hung up, the bird should be well peppered round the 
vent, under the wings and legs, and round any parts which 
may have been shot. The birds should be examined daily. 

Every morning all' the cold meat should be put upon 
clean dry dishes, and placed in the most airy part of the 
larder. All stocks and sauces should also be examined to 
see if they require boiling up. The extra boiling will 
prevent them from turning sour. 

Soups should be boiled up each day. If they contain 
vegetables, in hot weather they quickly ferment. 

Never allow stock or soup to remain over-night in a metal 
vessel. The metal is liable to corrode, and this makes the 
soup turn sour. Great care should be taken that every 
vessel in which soup or stock is kept should be scalded and 
dried before being put away. 


About Bread. 

Bread should be kept in an earthenware pan with a closely- 
fitting lid. This prevents the bread becoming dry, and also 
by excluding the air you render the bread more wholesome, 
as it is liable to absorb any gases arising from meat. 

One of the most common sources of waste in a household 
is bread. A careful housewife should look into her bread- 
pan every morning, and instil into her maids the desirability 
of usings up the pieces before cutting a fresh loaf. It is 
sometimes difficult to gauge exactly the amount of bread 
which will be required in a household, and should'it happen 
that there is too much stale bread, the following is an 
excellent way of rendering a stale loaf fresh. 

To Freshen up a Stale Loaf. 

Dip the loaf for one moment in some fresh milk or milk 
and water, making the bread wet all over, but on no 
account allow it to soak. Place the loaf in a moderate 
oven for about fifteen minutes, then allow it to get cold. 



THE “GIRL'S OWN" GUILD OF SYMPATHY. 


lx the midst of the universal sorrow that has been called 
forth by the death of our beloved Queen, it may be that 
some of our younger readers wijl ask, “ Why was she loved 
so much ? ” 

For, of a truth, we hardly ever thought of her as a high 
and mighty monarch, the ruler of the greatest empire that 
the world has ever known. But rather did she reign in the 
hearts of her people; and it is more as a good and pure 
woman, as a loving mother, that we think of her now. 

Let us thi.s month consider why it is that our dead Queen 
will be known, for many years to come, not as Victoria the 
Great (though no monarch had ever better claim to the 
title), but as Victoria the Good, Victoria the Beloved. 

The reason has been expressed many times during the 
past few weeks by all sorts and conditions of her subjects ; 
but none have spoken straighter to our hearts than did the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his eloquent speech in the 
House of Lords a few days after our Queen’s death. His 
words may well be carefully studied by all our readers, and 
more especially by those who are endeavouring to live up 
to the ideal of our Guild of Sympathy. 

“ My Lords,” said the Primate, “ it is impossible to look 
back over her Majesty’s reign without observing the loving 
sympathy with which on all occasions Queen Victoria spoke 
to those who needed such sympathy, the words by which 
she made us all feel that she cared for every one of us, the 
readiness with which she responded to every call that was 
made on her as not only a woman, but a loving woman, 
among the people whose love she longed to win. The 
influence which such a Sovereign has exercised it would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the history of the past. It 
would be difficult to find the equal of it. It would be 
impossible to find anything that could surpass it. She was 
a religious woman. She prayed for her people. She was 
a good woman. She set up a true standard of such lives 
as Christians ought to live. She made us all feel that we 
were hers and that she desired to be ours. And so 
throughout the country good people are lamenting her 
departure. Throughout the country I do not think there 


is a single heart that is not penetrated by a sense of 
gratitude that God has given us such a gift. We look 
forward and we trust the influence which she has exercised 
will not die with her.” 

It is not necessary to be a Queen in order to be a blessing 
to those around us ; to be ready to respond to every cali 
that is made upon us; to speak, in due season, loving- 
words of advice and sympathy ; to set up a true standard 
of such a life as a Christian ought to live. 

The acts which endeared our Queen to her people were 
just the simple kindly actions, the sincere and loving words 
of sympathy and advice that are possible to every one 
of us. 

On one occasion the Queen’s chaplain, when he was 
preaching at Windsor, received a note after the service, 
asking him to call on a servant in the Castle. He went 
there, and was told that the girl he had been asked to see 
was a scullery-maid, who was suffering from pneumonia. 

As he entered the room, which was a small chamber at 
the top of a steep staircase, he noticed a strong smell of 
scent, and saw an open Bible on the table. Turning to the 
girl, he asked her who had been there. “Oh,” she said, 
“ the Queen has been reading to me, and has bathed my 
face with eau-de-Cologne.” 

That is the keynote to the Queen’s great popularity—the 
keynote of sympathy—and that is why she reigned in the 
hearts of her people. May each-member of this Guild so 
reign in the hearts of her own circle. 

New Members. 

Varley, Catherine; Jones, Annie L. ; Bult, Lily P.; 
Little, Mabel; Little, Eileen Mary ; Hambly, Annie M. M.; 
Angus, Margaret E. ; King, Edith ; Castle, Ellen; Sanford, 
Ethel G. ; Wainwright, Mary H. ; Saint, E. Watts ; Warner, 
Margaret L. ; Goddard, E. ; Bateman, Marie C. ; White, 
Annie ; Harrison, Annie ; Marriage, Louise ; Lumb, Gladys ; 
Ayers, Lucy L. ; Norton, Maude I.; Webley, Dorothy; 
Carter, Alice G. ; Norris, Julia; Dawney M. ; Wallis, 
Annie R. ; Potts, Catherine; Skirmshire, Amy. 


A MORSEL OF SOOT. 


eborah Shields had many 
of the attributes of saintli¬ 
ness, but was not yet a saint. 
Of her circumstances she 
tried to be the mistress, not 
aything, and in this she suc- 
i very creditably. She had 
ower of creating her own 
phere, a desirable gift in the 
companionship of a some¬ 
what uninteresting, albeit 
good-natured, maiden aunt, 
and her pet poodle, Fluffy. 

Deborah was thirty-two, 
with dark brown, rather 
hungry-looking eyes, a clear 
skin and a proud pose. Amongst her neighbours and 
many admirers was her old friend John Middleton, living in 

comfortable bachelorhood the other end of the town. He 

would as soon have dreamed of asking the Queen of Spain 
to marry him as Deborah. Yet he had loved her since they 
were boy and girl. 

Men who knew and liked Deborah the best were the 
most unwilling to come to the point, knowing pretty well to 
a certainty what their answer would be. Two or three 
unwary ones, more confident than the rest, had been 
squashed mercilessly, and when this became an open 
secret she gradually gained the reputation she had always 
claimed for herself, that of possessing the self-contained¬ 
ness of one born to celibacy. 

The fact was she was a creature of contradictions. In 
her rare partaking of country-town festivities, she seemed 
the gayest of the gay, and as if no one could appreciate 
social intercourse more than she. But on arriving home 
she would amuse her aunt with almost bitter caricatures of 
the whole thing, vowing in all sincerity that she simply 
hated tea-fights and that no nun could be more of a recluse 
at heart. Early next morning she would set to work and 
dust the drawing-room assiduously, saying there was no 
happiness like the simple doing of home duties. Later in 
the day she would go to one of her women friends and 
declare she simply hated anything and everything 1 that 
appertained to housekeeping. She would go to some 
young mother and make her supremely happy by her 
tender helpful sympathy over binders and bassinettes. 
Then she would come away and tell her aunt the smell of 
babies made her positively sick. 

“ Deborah is so inconsistent,” her aunt would say, not 
without some pride that her inconsistencies made her so 
unlike other people. “As for a husband, she just hates 
the idea of one. I should like to see her well settled, 
though, before I die.” 

In all her moods, however, Deborah could aver quite 
truly that marriage had no attractions for her. She had 
now a certain amount of independence and plenty of 
hobbies, and never having met, or having thought she had 
never met, the right man, she didn’t feel it would make her 
any happier. She was affectionate and sensitive, with 
much capacity for suffering. At times she would be 
miserable anywhere, everywhere, she argued; her present 
environment was where she would be least so. 

One day in February after a walk she came into the 
garden and gathered some early snowdrops. When she 
went into the house, John Middleton was there talking to 
her aunt. 

“ What tiny stunted things ! ” he said, after greeting her. 

“Yes,” she said, with a deep sigh. “Like my poor 
heart.” 

She was in fun, of course. She looked so well, so bloom¬ 
ing, it wasn’t easy to believe her heart was pinched. Yet 
that was the sort of thing she never said. 

John went away puzzled as usual. 

“ She’s so unexpected in her ways and words. If only I 
could understand her,” he said. “At a mere hint of any¬ 
thing below the surface she would jump off at a tangent. 


I ’m no nearer to her now than 1 was twenty years ago. J 
wonder which is her true self, or whether she really has one 
at all ? ” 

He found it very difficult to chime in with her mood. A 
tidal river ran at the bottom of her aunt’s garden, and a 
row of houses stood on the bank of the other side. One 
glorious evening when the full-bodied river was shimmering 
in the sunset lights, and the tall masts seawards looked 
poetic and ethereal, John distinctly saw her eyes grow 
soft and dreamy. 

How beautiful she was always, how specially so just now 
with that look of sweet meditation. What far-away 
thoughts, what holy visions, he wondered, filled her soul 
at this divinest moment of the day ? Now or never, surely, 
was the time to speak. 

“Yes, it’s very beautiful, isn’t it ?” he said gently, as if 
he would answer her mind. “ Deborah, dear Deborah, I 
want to say something to you. There’s something more 
beautiful still-” 

She turned her eyes on him full of cold common-sense. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Doesn’t it shine in this light that 
brass knocker of Mrs. Marr’s across the river ? I’ve been 
watching it the last five minutes and wondering how on 
earth she keeps it so bright. Nobody ever sees it done and 
she never keeps her servants. Does she get up in the 
night to do it, do you think ? ” 

There could be no soft speeches after that. He said 
good evening with the old hopeless pain at his heart more 
hopeless than ever. 

Another winter’s day they chanced to meet and walked 
together through an avenue of elm-trees. Picturesquely 
the bare branches and twigs were thrown across the clear 
blue sky. The two stood a moment to look up. High at 
the top some rooks’ nests swayed dizzily. Again the far¬ 
away expression in her eyes. 

“I mustn’t trust to'it this time,” thought John to 
himself. 

So aloud he said in his most matter-of-fact voice. 

“ What noisy untidy things they are ! ” 

“Are they?” she said, as if perforce descending to the 
commonplace. “ I wasn’t thinking of the rooks at all. I 
was realising how much more easily heaven can be seen in 
the winter days of trouble when there are no green leaves of 
earth to hide the view. But you never see these things, 
John.” 

“ But, Deborah —” 

“ Oh, yes, you mean to be sympathetic, and you can’t 
help not being so. It’s vour misfortune, not your fault. 
Nobody understands me.” 

“ Oh, Deborah, if only-” 

“‘Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what 1 receive.’ 

I’m tired and I want to go in. Good afternoon, John. 
Forgive me if I’m cross.” 

He went back to his comfortable bachelor home and his 
deaf housekeeper, simply furious with himself for his want 
of ready wit in losing another opportunity. 

Yet, he meditated, for years it had been just like this ; 
the prize so near, so distant. And how madly, blindly he 
loved her! He had waited and waited, and would wait, 
bravely, patiently, hoping against hope. He was thankful 
he had been able to serve her in so many ways— little, 
neighbourly, helpful ways she had never dreamed of. He 
would never tell her, he would never let her know all his 
acts of true friendship. He wanted her love, not her 
gratitude. 

It came to pass that after some months, Deborah’s aunt 
fell ill and died. All through her latter days John Middle- 
ton had been a staff to lean upon and rest. 'Night or day 
he was at Deborah’s bidding to fetch, carry, and do the 
thousand-and-one kindnesses that may be done in sickness. 
A\ hen the dread shadow fell on the household, it was to 
him that Deborah looked for the organising of all arrange¬ 
ments clinging to him as a child. 
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It went to his heart to see her so broken-down. On the 
day of the funeral he said to her — 

“ You simply must not live alone. A creature like you 
was never intended to do so.” 

“ What do you suggest ? ” she asked simply. “ A man 
is such a foreign animal in my kingdom that I should not 
know what to do with him, and no woman would bear with 
me as Aunt Maria did.” 

John said nothing. For one wild moment he felt he must 
declare himself. Then he reflected this funeral-day was 
not the time. A week or two later he said to her — 

“ Have you made any plans yet ? ” 

“ Plans ? No. Why should I ? Things will go on just 
as usual, except that poor old Fluffy died of grief yesterday. 
I am very glad I can afford to keep the dear old servants, 
and, by-and-by, I shall just try to enjoy my independence. 
No more pets of any sort for me, either dogs, cats, or birds, 
and I shall constantly lock up house and go abroad for 
months together. Women have so many resources, you 
know. And I've heaps of hobbies. Oh, I shall get on all 
right — never you fear ! ” 

With the greatest zest did she seem to enjoy her 
“hobbies” throughout the next year. She put all her 
resources into full working order. She bicycled till she 
had out-bicycled every one of her lady acquaintance; she 
practised, she sang, she read, she gardened and did photo¬ 
graphy and art needlework. She entertained her friends 
right royally in the summer, and spent three of the winter 
months in Italy. All the time she persuaded herself she 
was supremely content. John watched her — patient, help¬ 
ful, strong and silent as ever. 

It was the first anniversary of her aunt’s death. The last 
of the summer visitors had gone, and had left the chill of 
autumn in Deborah’s heart in spite of her protestations 
about loving loneliness. Outside, the September rain poured 
incessantly, and the crushed flowers and dripping greenery 
seemed as mournful as her mood. For some reason she 
was very tired. She was cold, too, and about to ring for a 
fire when she heard a weak piping noise amidst the beating- 
rain. What could it be ? There it was again. It was now 
unmistakably a kitten’s mew -pitiful enough. 

In a moment she was at her front door. The wind and 
rain beat upon her face so that she could see nothing but a 
tiny motionless heap of black in the corner of the doorway. 
The sweep had been that morning to the kitchen chimney, 
and, mentally blaming him for his carelessness in carrying 
away his sooty bag*, she was about to close the door again. 
As for any kitten running about, there was no sign of o’ne. 

“Mew—mee — eu ! ” Good gracious, it came from 
that morsel of soot! It moved. . . . To think of its being* 
alive! . . . No one could have resisted anything so 
drenched and so diminutive with the pink tongue and the 
appealing eyes. 

Deborah took it in her arms, and rang at once for dry 
cloths and a fire. 

“ Oh, miss,” said the housemaid, “ shall I take the poor 
little cat into the kitchen ? ” 

“ No,” she said, “ I want it here. Warm some milk and 
bring it, if you please.” 

So on the hearthrug, on her knees by the fire, she rubbed 
and rubbed the tiny purring grateful thing, talking to it as 
a mother talks to her baby during the bathing process. 
As soon as she had got it dried and brushed, she found it 
was a Persian kitten of wondrous breed and beauty. It 
was a pet, too, of somebody’s, by its polite, dainty, affec¬ 
tionate ways. As the long silky black fur grew more and 
more dry, the kitten’s song of thanks became more and 
more throat-breaking, till at last through sheer fatigue it 
curled itself up and fell asleep on Deborah’s lap. 

Not for worlds would she have disturbed it. For full two 
hours she sat there cramped and stiffened on the hearthrug, 
not daring to stir, whilst the kitten slumbered peacefully. 
Where could it have come from ? she wondered. It had been 
well cared for, and it wasn’t hungry ; it hadn’t cared for 
any of the warm milk. Well, the only thing was to keep it 
till someone came to claim it. Meantime, how absurd of 
her sitting there, the sudden abject slave of this little 
stranger! If she could only get at a book or something, 


she wouldn’t mind so much. But there was nothing she 
could reach. Should she ring for Giles, the housemaid? 
No; how she would laugh to see her mistress in that 
position, she who had always been so common-sensible, so 
much of the pet-cat, pet-dog despising order. 

At length her majesty Queen Katherine deigned to yawn 
and stretch out a silky pin-encompassed paw. Gently 
Deborah put her hand under her and made her slide down 
to the hearthrug. But the kitten’s rest was up, and it was 
the time of frisking. Till bed-time therefore did Deborah 
encourage the coquetries, fascinations and antics of this 
small creature, and finally took her to her own soft eider¬ 
down. At dawn next morning she was awakened by a 
rough little tongue on her cheek. She pressed the little 
silky thing to her bosom, and henceforth they were 
inseparable. 

Deborah was absurdly happy. It was so delightful to 
come back from a walk and find a little friend scampering 
to meet and greet her. It was so pleasant at meals, to 
pick out the daintiest bits she could find—and they had to 
be dainty -for evidently Miss Kitty had been accustomed 
to and expected the fat of the land. 

It was so charming, too, to have anything so fresh and 
lively to “ snapshot ” ; till now she never realised what 
dismal work it had been of late dragging her camera about 
with her, immortalising places, pretty and interesting, no 
doubt, but containing no-living, loving, personal interest. 
There was some fun now in practising, when Kitty ran all 
over the keys and hunted about to see where the sound 
came from ; in singing, when her mouth would be softly 
patted approvingly (or disapprovingly) by a tiny paw from 
her shoulder ; in bicycling even, when for a little way she 
could carry a little black living boa round her neck. It 
was better doing art-needlework when Kitty was there to 
overturn her workbox ; and it was perfectly delightful to 
pick the autumn seeds in the garden on sunn)'- mornings, 
with Kitty close by cutting a thousand capers and dancing 
about after daddy-long-legs and belated butterflies. 

Thus her pursuits, which of late had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, seemed now completely trans¬ 
formed, and with them, in a measure, herself also. She 
could hardly believe it was She—Deborah Shields—herself, 
sometimes, when she found herself talking such baby non¬ 
sense to this black imp, which alone, of all living things, 
seemed to have the power of unlocking her woman’s heart. 
Her education was progressing. John Middleton might 
have taken courage, could he have seen her. A woman 
who could bring herself to talk utterly idiotic rubbish to a 
baby-cat would surely, sooner or later, submit to be wcoed 
and won. 

It was perfectly incredible that she should allow it, un- 
rebuked, to chew the corners of the damask tablecloth, to 
claw indiscriminately the morocco-leathered chairs, and 
to paddle with wet, dirty feet amongst the bright, bright 
fire-irons. It was desecration ; it was unpardonable. No 
matter. She lived for Kitty, and Kitty was well-nigh mis¬ 
tress of the establishment. And the old and indulgent 
servants made no complaint. 

After a few days John Middleton dropped in according to 
his wont to ask how she did. At once his eyes went to the 
kitten on the hearthrug. Deborah straightway explained 
to him its presence. 

“ And I feel so angry with myself,” she said. “ Do you 
know, I’m a perfect idiot over it.” 

“ I see,” said John laconically. 

But at the sound of his voice the kitten jumped up and 
flew on to his knee. Thence, like lightning, it sprang up 
to his collar and began to chaw his ear and lick his hair, 
purring all the while as only a joy-possessed kitten can. 

“ Oh ! ” said Deborah, with a touch of jealousy in her 
voice. 

“We’re old friends,” said John. “It happens to be 
mine, that’s all.” 

“ How ? ” said Deborah nervously. “ Are you sure ? ” 

“Positive,” said John. “There isn’t another little cat 
like this in the neighbourhood. Some children I know in 
the country wanted a home for it, and they brought it to 
me two or three weeks ago. I didn’t tell you, because 1 
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never thought you took any interest in cats. But I 
cherished it, silly old bachelor that I am, and I can’t tell 
you how troubled 1 was; when it disappeared that rainy 
evening. But I’m very glad it’s with you. If you like it so 
much, pray keep it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of doing so,” said Deborah 
coldly. “ It’s yours, and, of course, you must take it.” 

“ Please accept it.” 

1 couldn’t, indeed.” But her voice was beginning to 
tremble. “ \\ on’t you take it away now—at once ? If it 
must—it it must—go, the sooner the better.” 

John looked at her quickly. Had this scrap of cat-flesh, 
this morsel of soot, indeed entered her heart ? Even so, he 
believed. What should he do ? What line should he take ? 
Again, so much depended on his playing his cards properly. 
He didn’t quite know how all would turn out, but he felt at 
last he was going to be master of the situation. 

“ Do take it,” she urged. 

” It’s so happy here,” he said. 

So they battled.' Meanwhile the kitten got down and 
was doing alternate fioojah and impudence to John’s 
polished boots, utterly innocent of the tremendous issues its 
fascinations had brought about. 

Finally John gave way, and said he would take the kitten 
home in his coat-pocket. 

Deborah kissed it as she put it in, and her eyes were 
more hungry-looking than ever. 

Again John was sorely tempted. Ho, she wasn’t quite 
ready ior him yet, he felt. I he kitten had done wonders 
but its work wasn’t altogether finished. 

“ It was a good thing to give in and take it, I think,” as 
he soothed the little thing on their w*ay homeward. “ I 
couldn’t press her too much to be under any obligation to 
me, and even if I could make her keep it, she would want 
me less than ever.” 

Clever John! If he could have seen Deborah’s desola¬ 
tion that evening, he would have known his cause w*as 
progressing by rapid strides. 

“ Oh, my little Kitty ! ” she almost moaned. “ Little Kitty 
-the only thing in the whole wide world that cared for me.” 

1 G u reCGSSeS ^ er ^ ear t s ^ ie knew that wasn’t true ) 

“ Oh, the meanness of him to take it away ! Of course if he 
had insisted just a little longer, I should have kept it.’ Yet 


it is his cat, and, of course, he has a right to it—of course_ 

yet he might have seen how I wanted it.” 

So she went on alternately storming at and extenuating 
John, pacing in and out of the rooms. 

How I hate this place,” she said. “ This loneliness is 
intolerable. I he gaudiness of these hangings, the hideous¬ 
ness of these fine ornaments ! I really feel inclined to 
smash my Brinsmead and bury my camera. Oh little 
kitty if only you were here ! What a perfect idiot I am - 
yet—-Kitty! ” 

After a lonely, sleepless, miserable night, she dragged 
through her solitary breakfast feeling haggard and worn. 
Hie was umeasonably angry with John, and in her heart 
still more angry with herself for thinking so much about 
him. It was beginning to dawn on her how much as a 
matter of course she had always accepted his services 
hardly giving him the scantiest thanks. If he had behaved 
unusually about the kitten, and had seemed, like the pro- 
yertual worm, to turn again, had he not a right to do so ? 
W hat of her behaviour to him all these years—always arbi¬ 
trary, sometimes ungracious ! How' kind he had been - 
how patient, how generous ! Oh, she didn’t want to lose 
ins friendship ! She wanted—she wanted—she didn’t know 
what—whether it w'as the kitten, or whether it w r as John. 
A othing but some old familiar lines kept ringing in her ears_ 

I Hen, wdien all’s done, all tried, all counted here, 

All great arts and all good philosophies, 

'This love just puts its ‘hand out in a dream 
And straight outstretches all things.” 


About ten o clock John appeared, bright, smiling, ancl 
hopeful. “ Kitty w'anted to know how you w r ere this morn- 
ln S"» he sa] d cheerfully. “ She sends her love, and —” 
Oh, bother Kitty!” she exclaimed passionately, and 
burst into tears. J 

* * * * * 


OU Iiow mat j nave told you everything,” he said, after 
they had talked awhile, “shall I send you back the kitten, 
or will you have us both ? ” 

“ Both,” she answered humbly. 

feaSt Kit - ty had that ni ght. She ate a whole sole 
lat had been specially cooked for her, and she drank three 
saucer!uls of the richest cream. 



QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Patch inquires the meaning of Dante's three stehs 
into Purgatory. 

As some of our readers may not recollect the passage in 
question, we quote from Cary’s translation. Dante and 
V irgil, having traversed the region of ante-Purgatory, draw’ 
nigh the portal, beneath which are three steps. 

“The lowest stair was marble white, so smooth 
And polished, that therein my mirrored form 
Distinct I saw. I he next of hue more, dark 
Than sablest grain, a rough and singed block 
Cracked lengthwise and across. The third that lay 
Massy above, seemed porphyry, that flamed 
Ked as the life-blood spouting from a vein. 

On this God’s angel either foot sustained, 

Upon the threshold seated.” 

No doubt these three steps, as Dean Plumptre thinks 
uete ‘intended to answer to the three elements of 
penitence as defined by the Schoolmen—contrition, confes¬ 
sion, satisfaction.” 

. But Dante's meaning- is deeper than this formula would 
indicate. 


I lie first step, in which he saw' himself clearly mirrored 
symbolises self-knowledge and transparent simplicity of 
purpose—the first step towards true penitence. The dark 
and broken surface of the second step symbolises the stale 
of the repentant sinner’s heart, laid bare in confession. 

I he glowmg porphyry of the third step symbolises love— 
the charity expounded by St. Paul, which is the spring 
of all good works. The comparison as to its hue may, in 
acldiuon, bear reference to the Sacrifice upon the Cross 
which is the symbol of all true love. 

When it is remembered that Purgatory in Dante’s 
allegory only receives the “ happy souls ” who are destined 
tor Heaven, these three degrees, preparatory to the full 
work of purification, may be clearer still in their signifi¬ 
cance Our reader refers to some difficulty of Mr. Ruskin’s, 
and asks if any wise man has come to a “ definite opinion 
concerning these steps. But the wisest of men recognise 
that it is impossible to explain the meaning of a poet’s 
vision as clearly and unmistakably as a mathematical 
pioposition. One can only study the context, and, with 
regard to the religious thought of the age, adopt what 
seems the most probable solution of the mystery. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

WAVFNEY TEMPLE. —We think that “A Winter Dirge” would be 
more suitable as a title for your poem than “An Autumn Dirge, 

since— • • , . ■ , 

“ All the woods and dales 
Arc hidden by the snow.” 

The lines arc not quite accurate in their length and cadence, especially 
the last, “ And wails mournfully.” Correctness oi metre is a very 
important point in the composition of verse. Do not be afraid to send 

us something else. ' ' , ... 

Min YJAR. —Y r ou arc a very little girl, and if you take pains your writing 
mav be beautiful by the time you are grown up. Your note is quite 
correctly spelt, and' we are glad to see you are anxious to improve. 


OUR NEW PUZZLE POEM 
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l^potfiepfiel g please of 

* * Prizes to the amount of Six Guineas (one of which will be reserved for 
competitors living abroad) are offered for the best solutions of theabove.1™- 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with 
the name and address of the sender. 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Taper, 56, Paternostei 
Row, London. “Puzzle Poem” to be written on the top 
envelope. 

The last day for receiving 
1001 ; from Abroad, June 15, 1901. 

This Competition is open to all, irrespective of sex 01 age. 



left-hand corner of the 


solutions from the United Kingdom will be April 16, 


Island Lass.— Your sketch shows facility of expression which might 
enable you to do better work. This is a mere outline, and such 
outlines are not attractive. The skeleton needs to be clothed, if it is 
to seem alive. Character-drawing, the graphic description of events, 
are what make a story interesting. Beware of placing in close 
connection statements such as “she had a nose inclined to be stumpy 
and a large mouth” arid “her face possessed a beauty all its own, ' 
which seem, though they may not actually be, contradictory. You 
write with delightful neatness. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Annie I’ Anson, c/o Messrs. Williamson, Balfour & Co., Val¬ 
paraiso, Chile, S. America, will send an illustrated post-card to any 
young lady who will send her not less than eight foreign stamps. She 
will also exchange Chilian stamps for 
those of any other country. 

- • Marie von Maydell, Rcval, Langstr. 

108, Estland, Russia, requests the 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
to send her “ nice English poems of all 
kinds,” and offers to forward post-cards 
with views of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Rcval, in return for post-cards with 
views of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Sweden, 
Egypt, India, the Cape and America. 
ETHEL Davies, an Australian girl, would 
love to have another French corre¬ 
spondent, between twenty and twenty- 
six, of good family, living in France or 
French Switzerland, who would write at 
least once a month in French or French 
and English. .She would also be de¬ 
lighted to hear from a Venetian girl of 
the same’ age, and begs one to write at 
once, in English or Italian or ' both. 
Address: Wheatland Road, Malvern, 
Victoria, Australia. She also requests 
Marguerite, Russia, to write again, 
as she enjoyed her letters very much, 
but fears some of the correspondence 
has gone astray. 

Miss M. Man.GILI, Milan, asks us to 
thank her numerous correspondents, 
and explains that she wishes tor no 
more view post-cards, as her collection 
is complete. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Louis Eberlin suggests to Elspeth 
CRAWFORD that the lines she quotes 
are from “ The Bov Hero,” a story true 
in its main facts. The poem, he says, is 
1 >y the Right Rev.W. \\ alsliam How, late 
Bishop of Wakefield, and may be found 
in “What to Read at Winter Entertain¬ 
ments” (vol. 1, verse), edited by Rev. F. 
Langbridge, M.A., and published by 
the Religious Tract Society, 56, Pater¬ 
noster Row. (We cannot verity this.) 
M. Priscilla Cunningham kindly 
copies out for A LOVER OF MUSIC the 
titles .given by Stephen Heller to Men¬ 
delssohn’s' Songs without \\ ords. They 
are exactly the same as those we.pub¬ 
lished in February, rqdo, in answer U 
Wild Rosebud, ’which titles A Lover 
OF Music found insufficient in number. 
Miss Cunningham refers her to Musical 
Fonns, by Ernst Bauer (Novello). 

F. D. W. inquires for Dame Wiggins of 
Lee,” to which Mr. Ruskin wrote a 
continuation. (It was familiar to our 
childhood, but wc cannot lay hands 
upon it.) ' • 

F. D. W. suggests to IRENE that the song 
of which she is in quest may he :— 

“ Quando a tc beta,” 

from Gounod’s J'tii/s/; and the same 
correspondent kindlv encloses the poem 
“ Sweetest and Best ” for AMELIA M. 1 \ 
Emily Frank, One who finds 
Poetry in Faber, Fanny Clark, 
all refer the quotation by HEARTSEASE 
to Faber’s Hymns. 
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EFFRADALE. —The second line of verse 3 is incorrect; it is too short 
for your metre. If you were to introduce the adjective “happy” 
before children, it would improve it. The cadence of line 4, verse 1, 
is the best, and it would make the poem more musical if you could 
assimilate the other lines to it, although, this is a metre with which 
many liberties may be taken. Apart from a little roughness of form, 
we have no fault to find with your anniversary hymn, seeing that it is 
written for a special occasion and to a special tune. 

“ AN OLD Enthusiast ” (Smyrna).—Many thanks for your charming 
view post-card. 

MAVOURNEEN. —Your lines do not rhyme, except in two instances, and 
vet are not written in the metre suitable for blank verse. To place 
lines below one another is not to compose poetry, and you should 
understand the rules of “ form ” before attempting to write in metre. 
Do not be discouraged, for we judge that you are quite young. 

CRIMSON Rambler. —The lines you quote are from a sonnet by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench. We add two lines to your extract— 

“ Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident; 

It is the very place God meant for thee, 

And if thou there no scope for action see, 

Do not for this give way to discontent.” 

We quoted the whole sonnet in this column a few months ago, and 
you can find it in Trench’s Poems. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

M. ASHDOWN warmly thanks the senders of “The Pilot” and “The 
Sailor’s Grave.” 

Edith F. is answered by M. Ware Allen and Evelyn M. K., 
who each kindly enclose a copy of “ An Order for a Picture.” 

Reader of “ G. O. P.” suggests to Toby that the hymn sought is one 
by Archbishop Trench— 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Edith England kindly informs Nanette that a good selection of 
zither music may be obtained from Mr. L. E. Mason, Professor of the 
Zither, Marygatc, York. MlSS ENGLAND, Croft House, Addingham, 
Leeds, would be pleased to correspond with any girl learning the 
zither, for the purpose of mutual help. 

Perseverance and Gabrielle Marsden. —We must refer you for 
all information to the Secretaries of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square ; the Royal College of Music, Ken¬ 
sington ; the Guildhall School of Music, Victoria Embankment, and 
of Trinity College, Manchester Square, London. The Secretaries will 
give you the fullest information as to the scholarships in connection 
with these institutions. 

Mary Anne. —The “ Farewell Lines,” which we single out for criticism, 
are not at all bad. Verse 4 is not clear in its meaning, and will not 
parse. 

“ If one may speak for all, and all are kind, 

And the fulfilment of their wishes find, 

Joy, peace, and plenty, would be all combined.” 

It is also a mistake to have the same rhymes in two successive verses 
(2 and 3), and “trial” is a dissyllable—to rhyme with “smile” it 
would have to be pronounced “trile.” There is a grammatical error 
in verse 5; what is the nominative to “make' fragrant”? These 
are errors which study would correct, and we should certainly not 
dissuade you from continuing to amuse yourself in your loneliness by 
such compositions as those before 11s. “ By the River” is the best. 


“ Owe no man aught save love, 

But that esteem a debt 
Which thou must ever pay, 

Well pleased to pay it yet.” 

MlSS BATLEY thinks she can remember the book of songs and catches 
which Ellen inquires for. It contained “The north wind doth 
blow,” “ Over the mountains and over the moor,” and many “ rounds,” 
such as “ A boat, a boat unto the ferry.” If ELLEN would send her 
address, MlSS BATLEY (Fern Bank, Old London Road, Hastings) 
would forward the words, as far as she can recollect them, of the 
songs ; unfortunately she cannot remember the title of the book. 

PHYLLIS Merriston inquires where she can find the lines— 

“Faith’s eagle course pursues its flight 
To brighter realms, to happier skies.” 

ETHEL M. McMaster, Avondale, Reedville, Birkenhead, and Gypsy 
answer E. W. K. “The land of long ago” is a song by Dolores; 
the words are by T. Westwood. It can be found in No. 1 of the 
Cavendish Music Books. MlSS McMASTER offers to send the words 
to E. W. K. on receipt of an address. 

MlSS R. Hathaway, i, Gloucester Villas, King’s Road, Windsor) 
tells EDITH F. that she will find “ An Order for a Picture ” in Recita¬ 
tions , and How to Recite. (Buttcriclc Publishing Co.), and also in the 
Royal Reader (No. 5). MlSS HATH AAV AY offers to forward the 
words to EDITH F. She also inquires for “ Fifty Scottish-Songs in 
the tonic sol-fa.” Will some reader kindly send 'MlSS HATH AAV AY 
the name of the publisher to the address given above ? . 

GYPSY wishes to find a poem ('ailed “ The Passionate Lover.” 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

PANSY THE Second.—I agree with you that the “ Guild of Sympathy ” 
is a beautiful idea of our dear Editor’s, and I trust it will become a 
beautiful reality and an ever-growing source of blessing to all its 
members. I hope you will obtain another member for it, but join 
yourself in any case. I am much interested in all your details of 
home and family life. My own birthplace is only fourteen mil'es from 
your place of abode, so we are natives of the same county. I do 
sympathise w-ith you, dear. “It is hard to be compelled by weakness 
to lie smiling on a sofa,” when one loves an active life and longs to be 
up and doing. In your case I trust the trial will not last long. Just 
now I have a great number of offers to correspond with lonely and 
troubled girls. I shall find the right niche for all my kind volunteers 
in time. 

BUSY Bee. —Your life as a district nurse must indeed be a busy one, 
and give you many opportunities of ministering, not only to suffering 
bodies, but to troubled minds. The tone of your sweet letter makes 
me sure that these last are not neglected. Thank you so much for 
telling me of the “ Letter Guild,” though I had heard of it before. I 
am thankful that the dear members of our Circle are most helpful, and 
I have a long list of loving-hearted volunteers ready to be paired with 
others. I must quote a bit of your cheery letter for the general 
benefit. “We see you, dear helpful friend, only with our ‘ inside 
eyes’ (as the wife of an American pastor once expressed it), but we 
love you as much as if you had lived with us all our lives. Only when 
our Father has gathered in His children will you know how much the 
readers of the ‘ G. O. P.’ owe to the Twilight Talks. Not only girls, 
but fathers and brothers are helped. One of my men-patients tells 
me that he always looked for them when his sisters’ ‘ G. O. P.’ came 
in, and he was much disappointed when they were stopped.” So 
many thanks for passing on words which can only give true happiness 
to your loving mother-friend. 

PRIMROSE tells me that she enjoyed the “ Talks,” but likes the answers 
even better, and always turns to the Circle column first. I am much 
stirred by your frank account of your besetting sin and your per¬ 
severing struggles against the irritable temper which you feel lays you 
open to a charge of inconsistency in your Christian life. I honestly 
believe that you have a greater excuse for the failing you grieve over 
than most have, as probably it is partly consequent on illness. I dwell 
with joy on your words, “ I long from the bottom of my heart to serve 
God and do what is right,” and to know that, despite your partially 
crippled condition, you find cause for deepest thankfulness in the 
absence of pain and the fact that you are not wholly confined to one 
room. You, a girl of seventeen, are striving to carry patiently the 
burden—by no means a light one—which rests on your young 
shoulders, and to keep a brave heart, a firm trust in and love for God. 
You are a soldier of Christ, for you fight in the strength He gives 
against your spiritual foes, and when, at times, you are conquered by 
the sin that most easily besets you, you do not fold your hands, silence 
the longing of your heart, and cease the contest. I seem to see you 
victorious. I cannot doubt that you will be so ere long. You are 
sorry for the girls who took the confirmation vows without meaning 
them, and can look back on your confirmation day as the happiest of 
our life, as on it you “ gave your heart to God.” May He abundantly 
less and strengthen you at every step of your way. 

ONE OF THE Girls. —I recognised your writing instantly. You were 
one of my earliest correspondents, and now your second message is 
most welcome. “Just a line to say ‘ May God bless you many times,’ 
from one who reads your words to other girls every month, and often 
takes them to her own heart. I have a good deal of work amongst 
girls in this parish, and am often helped through the work itself.” So 
am I, dear girl-friend. If you and I could talk together, we should 
have much to say on this subject. No words of mine can tell how 
great a blessing came to me with our first gathering in the Twilight, 
or how the joy in connection with our Circle is ever and always 
increasing. May it be so with you. It “is hard sometimes not to be 
able to make others see the joy of serving our Lord and Master every 
day ” ; but there is always joy in trying, is there not ? I pass on your 
message, “ May all the Circle members be blest,” and I take my share 
of it with love and gratitude. 

Amy M.—You ask if it is wrong to get more help from a story-book 
than from the Bible, and you instance the abiding impression made 
upon you by a good book, written by a good woman, for the very 
object which has been attained in your case. Your heroine became 
what she was, not by being a very lovable character naturally, but 
because she had made Christ her example, and knew Him as her 
Saviour also. So you see, dear, the teaching which has influenced 
you for good is really Bible teaching, practically illustrated in an 
every-day human life. Depend upon it, God has blessed the reading 
of the book to the good of your soul and the purifying of your 
life. Thank Him for this with all your heart, and ask that whatever 
you read may be blessed to your eternal good, but that you may strive 
always to give Him the first place in your heart, and all the glory for 
benefits received, whatever may be the channel by which you receive 
them. You arc one of my girls. 

PANSY. —You have been very kind and taken much trouble, for which 
I am most grateful, and so is the one you wished to benefit. So far, 
she has not been able to use the means suggested, partly from fear, 
partly from lack of opportunity. I am glad you have found the 
remedy of value, but as you too are dependent on circumstances, which 
are not always favourable in your case-, you will the better understand 
the position of our dear and sorelyrtried:Circle, friend. 


CYLIX. —You write, “ May God bless you for the help you give to many 
a girl’s heart which is all in a tumult like mine.” There is only-One— 
and you, though very young, fully realise this—Who can still the 
tumult and whisper peace to the troubled soul. About your leaving- 
school. Were I your mother, I should like you to remain there longer, 
but you must be guided by the decision of your parents, who can judge 
for you as a stranger cannot. I am glad you can say, “lam willing 
to give way to anything they wish.” The life of a missionary involves 
great self-sacrifice—a special and long course of study, and the pre¬ 
paration of the heart, which only the Iioly Spirit can give. It means 
also, in some cases, hardship, and even peril to life from unhealthy 
climates, and from the heathen whom the true Christian longs to 
benefit, to say nothing of parting from kindred and friends. Yet 
there are many who count not their lives dear to them, so long as they 
can be made instruments of good to others. I trust that the resolution 
expressed in your letter has been carried out, and your mission work 
begun amongst the little ones in your home, and that all around you 
are happier and better for it. I would fain send many words of cheer 
to you, dear girl, and I do pray, “ May God bless your efforts.” 

MONKEY asks, “ Do you not think it difficult always to speak the exact 
truth ? Sometimes it would seem rude or strange—in little things, I 
mean. I was staying with an aunt, and she asked if I would like to 
go to church. I wanted to go, but thought she did not, so said I did 
not mind. When one tells stories like that, ought one to confess 
them ? ” In the first place, we should not tell the stories, but if we 
have conveyed an untrue impression in ever so little a thing, we should 
acknowledge the fault both to the earthly friend and in confession of 
our sins to God. “ The truth and nothing but the truth ” should be 
our motto. Once begin to pander to falsehood in ever so little a way, 
and we lay the foundation for habitual untruth and cease to care about 
or regret it. If we are afraid of giving offence by saying what we 
think, we have always the refuge of silence. People often do harm by 
over-frankness in speaking their minds, rarely by saying too little. 
The latter may be amended, the former cannot be recalled. The text 
alluded to has already been mentioned, and the difficulty dealt with in 
our column. 1 will try to find you the “ real friend ” you ask for, and 
I lovingly reciprocate your good wishes. 

ONE IN Despair. —Try to make an opportunity for testing what has 
been found useful before. I grieve for your continued trouble and the 
new trial involved in the coming change. Do not give up hope. You 
little know how many unseen and unknown friends think of you still, 
and pray for you. Strangers in name even, to me as to you, they 
continue to plead for you and yours, and to ask that you may yet have 
a happy issue out of your sore trial. Thank God, you can record 
some blessings—who cannot? May they be increased"and multiplied 
until only the memory of a sorrowful past is left you. 

VYVYAN.—I am sure you will be able to render help to some lonely 
girl, and I am charmed with the spirit in which you offer it. You say, 

“ I wished to offer in the very beginning, but was not sure of the time. 

I have not much to spare now, but I have thought perhaps God has 
given me the little extra time that I may use it for Him. Happy in 
your work under an earnest Christian employer, a helper in the Sunday 
school, a lover of reading and of music, especially the violin, and blest 
with a fair stock of good spirits! Capital qualifications in experience 
and disposition of which you desire to give the benefit to another girl, 
for choice, “ One who is (like yourself) motherless, but who has never 
had the loving care of father and sisters to make up in some part for 
the loss,” as you have had. I hope soon to find you the correspondent 
you want, and I thank you heartily for the offer. 

EDITH. —It is quite wonderful to have a letter from a new reader, for 
the “ G. O. P.” is the oldest of periodicals for girls, and goes all over 
the world. If the Circle answers have already done you “heaps of 
good,” we shall be sure to become friends. I feel for you in your 
separation from those nearest to you, and am still more sorry for the 
family trial which must cause such pain and anxiety to you all. To 
be assured that your Father in Heaven will never forget you, and to 
take up your cross cheerfully as a disciple of Christ, are two most 
precious sources of comfort and strength. You can hardly feel lonely 
or forgotten with such a sense of God Y s presence. 

SIR GALAHAD writes of her own unspeakable joy in being able to say, 

“ I know and love Christ,” and longs to impart something of her 
wonderful happiness to others who cannot understand the reality of 
His presence with them. She writes, “ I must do something for Him 
Who died for me,” and asks that her address may be given to some 
unhappy girl with whom she may correspond. “If only I could tell 
ou how I long to share my joy with another! My life has been 
itherto idle and full of self. When at college I did not know Christ, 
and so many opportunities are thus lost for ever.” An opening will 
be found for you, dear, and I shall rejoice to bring you into touch 
with one to whom you may be the means of bringing, by His blessing, 
joy and light. 

A LONDON Lily. —I can well understand what a busv life you lead. I 
am glad of another letter from you. I can hardly advise you to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance with the girl who, in many ways, 
attracts you. Surely her friendship would be more likely to do you 
harm than yours would be to benefit her! To me she seems a very 
heartless girl, and utterly indifferent about paining you by her conduct. 
If she had any honest affection for you, she would not wilfully hurt 
your feelings. Coarseness of speech and manners must be offensive 
to any right-minded girl, and often proves infectious. Look round, 
dear Lily, and try to find one whose sentiments are more in harmony 
with your own. I want you to be a pure, white Lily, and to be kept 
“ unspotted from the world.” 


o 


Answers to Correspondents. 


A very large number of additional inquirers about the “ Sound Discs,” 
mentioned by SYMPATHY in Circle column of November last, are 
referred to the advertisement pages attached to the covers of the 
“ G. O. P.” There they will find information which will enable them 
to obtain the address required. Replies by post are contrary to rules 
and, in the cases of more than a hundred inquirers on this one subject, 
would be absolutely impossible, if even they were permissible. 

A GRATEFUL Reader. —It is indeed a far cry from Devonshire to 
Ontario, Canada, but happily not too far to prevent our keeping in 
touch with each other. I am surprised that you find difficulty in 
obtaining the “ G. O. P.” Another dear Circle member, living in the 
same town as yourself, gets it regularly, and offers correspondence. I 
hope still to give you the correspondent named ; if not successful, 
another helpful one. Your letter has rejoiced my heart. Your words, 
that you believe your present peace and happiness have been given in 
answer to the prayers which have been offered for you, will gladden 
the members of our Circle who take such a large-hearted Christian 
interest in each other. I do hope that a way may be opened for vou to 
work for the class you so long to benefit, for the sake of Him Who has 
loved you, and taught you to love Him, Who has made you happy, 
when, without Him, you were so miserable, and given you light and 
joy in place of darkness and almost despair. Thank you for telling 
me you are a domestic servant. How 1 do love the letters, and rejoice 
in the delightfully helpful spirit shown by my dear hard-working girls. 
Their letters will bear comparison with those of girls filling high 
places. Their willingness to devote time from their scanty leisure, in 
order to work for Christ, and cheer and help their neighbours, might 
shame others with opportunities a hundredfold greater. May God 
help and reward them, each and all. Space fails, or I could write 
more. Let me hear from you again. 

E. M. M. I wish you, and the other dear members of our Circle who 
send such cheering letters, could realise, even in a little way, the joy 
vith which I receive them. \ou write of blessings that have come to 
you through our Column during the two years you and your sister 
have been readers of the “ G. O. P.,” and that you do not know what 
you would have done without it. It prompted you to become a com¬ 
municant, and thus opened another source of joy to you. What a 
happy, busy life yours must be ! Teaching a special class of big girls, 
often managing the Sunday morning school with only the help of a 
younger girl, playing the harmonium at morning and evening service, 
and now trying to form a choir amid discouragements! But you 
throw your whole heart into your work and will not be dismayed 
because success does not come all at once. It is easv to understand 
whence your strength comes, for you can write, “1 really do belong 
to Christ,” and the thought of what He has done for you impels you 
to work cheerfully “ In His Name” for the good of others. You wish 
for a correspondent, and would be overjoyed if made the means of 
bringing some other girl into the service of the Master you love. 
Such longings as yours are certain to bring forth fruit. The very 
desire to do good brings happiness with it. You shall have a Corre¬ 
spondent soon. 

Maude B.—I fully appreciated the kindness which prompted the offer 
contained in your last letter. I regret that I cannot avail myself of it, 
as many of the communications alluded to contained confidential 
matter in addition to the inquiry on one subject. All querists have 
been already referred to the advertisement sheets outside the 
“G. O. P.,” and can obtain information for themselves. I regret 
that you have repeatedly sent stamps tor private replies when corre¬ 
spondents are constantly warned against doing this. Read rules on 
the first jiage of this supplement. These apply equally to the 
Twilight Circle Column, and state distinctly that direct answers 
cannot be sent by post, and that no trade address can be inserted. 
Can you not see how easy it would be to abuse the privileges given by 
a correspondence column, and that a reply would, in many cases, be a 
gigantic advertisement for some nostrum of which nothing was known 
by the Editor, and if it were, the only place for publishing it would 
be in the advertising sheets ? It is a real trial to refuse help so kindly 
offered as yours, but I have no alternative, and can only thank you for 
such a manifestation of good-will. 

VECTIS. —You are right as to the deluge of Christmas letters, but they 
brought with them also a flood of happy thoughts and assurances of 
new blessings from all parts of our wide Circle. I am specially glad 
of. your words, “I always remember you in my prayers, and I thank 
God for the friendship which has been brought about by your kind 
interest. E. B. and I get on beautifully together in correspondence, 
and arc helpful to each other.” E. B. writes with equal delight of 
your intercourse, and expresses the hope that all the girls who have 
been brought together through the medium of our Circle are as happy 
in their correspondence as you and she are. I believe nearly all have 
proved most helpful and cheering. There was no need to apologise, 
dear VECTIS, about the duplicating of a pseudonym. In a sense, this 
particular one belongs to you all, as my girls, though not for corre¬ 
spondence purposes. I have a good many duplicates, as the answers 
will show you. They are sometimes a little confusing in spite of 
numerals. I heartily return all loving wishes. 

V. T.—-Before this reaches your eye, we shall have met again “ In the 
Twilight Side by Side.” Ask, on behalf of all our Circle, that our 
future gatherings may be as happy as the old ones were, and prove a 
blessing and a help on the heavenward way. Loving thanks for 
kindly appreciation. 

Elsie (Brussels) will have received the information asked for in another 
^ , am to welcome her as “ fervent reader of the 

• ‘ G.O.P.’, and to know that she finds it a most delightful magazine. 


Grace. —Another lonely and motherless girl who is craving not only 
for human love and help, but above all “ to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” GRACE has found help from our Circle, 
and expresses thankfulness for it on behalf of all the lonely and 
motherless ones like herself. She writes, “If my mother had lived, 
how much better I should have been. I have no friends to whom I 
can speak about religion. I have not much faith. The sins I have 
done weigh heavily on me, and, in the words of the Communion 
Service, • the remembrance of them is grievous, the burden of them is 
intolerable.’ Tell me if God will forgive all sins for Jesus Christ's 
sake. If only I could believe this, I should be happy. Ought I to 
confess everything ? There are things one cannot speak of to one’s 
dearest friends—sin's only known to God;” Turn to His Word, dear 
GRACE, for the answer to your first question. Read these Old Testa¬ 
ment words : “ Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” “ Your iniquities 
have separated between you and your God,” wrote the prophet Isaiah, 
but there is no need’for the separation to continue, as St. Paul tells us, 
“ Ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
For He is our peace, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition ” 
“through Him we have access by one Spirit unto the Father.” 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” There is no half forgiveness with God. 
The sins of the truly penitent are blotted out, and no more remembered 
by Him. Kneel, dear GRACE. Tell your Divine Lord the story told 
in your letter to me. Say to Him whilst trying to realise His presence, 
“ I am a helpless, sinful child of Thine. " I long to be better, not to 
mind being lonely, but to lead an unselfish life, doing more good to 
my neighbour, especially to the sick and old. I feel unworthy even to 
pray, but help me, for i hou knowest the very thoughts and intents of 
my heart, my longings for communion with Thee, my sins and my 
weaknesses. Pardon me, strengthen me, lead me in the right way 
by Thy Holy Spirit’s influence. Enable me to walk with ready feet 
and a joyful heart, following Thy example and doing the will of my 
Father Who is in heaven.” Your letter to me was eloquent. Take 
vour longing prayer to the footstool of Him Who will cast out none 
who approach Him in such a spirit. Your request for the prayers of 
our members, for the gift of faith, will not be forgotten. 

JESSIE R. Both kind letters have been received. Your second, with 
its pretty enclosure, was my very first Christmas greeting, and is 
greatly valued. Do I not know that it brought more than the message 
you wrote ? It told me of loving self-denial on your part. You have 
made me really happy by your last letters, and 1 believe in you as my 
truly “loving little one.” You must keep and deserve the name 
always, and believe that I am indeed your mother-friend. 

One Who Wants to do Some Work in God’s Vineyard.— 
You are quite old enough to take a class of little girls in a Sunday 
school, and no doubt your help would be gladly accepted. The 
highest qualification of all is love to God and the desire, which 
evidently animates you, to show your love by active service. You do 
not say to what church, or, rather, to what denomination you belong. 

I should advise you to see your clergyman, offer your services, and 
ask him what books are used in the Sunday schools. The manuals 
used vary in different places. Having obtained this information, 
prepare yourself by a prayerful study of the lessons you will have to 
teach. Try to grasp the importance of the work you are undertaking. 
Remember that the little ones will look to you as their example and 
that you cannot help having an important influence on their future 
lives. Only realise the preciousness of a soul, and that each of your 
little scholars has within her the germ of immortality, and you' will 
think no work too heavy, no pains too great to take for the well-being 
of that which is of more value than all the world besides. 

AGNES C. H. No one knows better than I do the value of your 
correspondent’s letters. Whoever comes into contact with a mind 
like hers must be the better for it. I am so sorry for all the trouble 
you have had in regard to another correspondent. 1 am quite at a 
loss to account for it. I have heard nothing further from the girl in 
auestion, who must have given a wrong address, inadvertently, no 
doubt, but I have no chance of correcting the error, or of forwarding 
your kind offer to her. You write, “Jesus is very precious to me, and 
I have proved Him to be a very present help in time of trouble, as well 
as a loving Saviour.” Happy girl ! If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? I rejoice with you, dear. 

Annie W. writes: “May I say how much I feel that the ‘Twilight 
Circle ’ must be a means of deepening the spiritual life of all your 
readers ? ” 

J- W.—Yes ; the answering of my girls’ questions does involve no little 
anxiety, but, thus far, the blessing which has attended our Circle 
correspondence has more than compensated me. I shall be pleased to 
hear from you again. 

An AFFLICTED One is warmly thanked for kind offer to cheer an 
invalid in her own neighbourhood by personal visits in or near Cam¬ 
berwell, Nunhead, or Beckham Rye. A sister would join in the work 
which would be a pleasure to both volunteers. Address will be given 
to an invalid wishing to avail herself of the offer. 


Zb niy Correspondents .—In future letters, when signing your real 
names, kindly add the pseudonym also, by which you are known in the 
Circle column. With so many correspondents, it is not easy to bear 
the latter in mind, and a reference to old letters is not always possible, 
but invariably involves considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 
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GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

B. G. ( Advertising for a Companionship). —We do not think there is 
any paper in London by advertising in which you would have a good 
chance of hearing of a suitable post as companion. And we say this 
because companionships are almost always filled through the private 
recommendation of the friends of the lady who requires a companion. 
Naturally people are unwilling to employ an entire stranger for duties 
that bring employer and employed into the most intimate relations. 
But you also suggest becoming a lady-help. If by this you mean a 
lady-servant, we think your decision a very wise one. There is at the 
present time a great demand for lady-servants who have been well 
trained, whether as cooks, children’s nurses, or parlourmaids. Girls 
who cannot afford to pay for training can sometimes be received into 
a private house as pupils, and obtain training in return for their 
services, without salary. If you merely advertised yourself as a ladv- 
help, we fear the answers you would receive would be mainly from 
persons desiring to employ you as a cheap general servant. So it 
would be wiser to offer your services in some specific capacity, and 
expect good remuneration. 

EDITH A [Terms of Apprenticeship for Shop-Assistants). — lho practice 
in these matters varies greatly. In some of the large drapery 
establishments high premiums are charged for apprentices, while m 
others there is no charge. In such a shop, however, as you desire to 
enter we do not at all think you would be asked to pay a premium. A 
dairy is more on a par with a tea-shop, and in such a place very small 
wages are given at first, and are gradually raised as the assistant 
proves her utility. It is not a class of business in which the earnings 
even at the highest are particularly attractive. On the other hand it 
must be recollected that the duties are particularly light and require 
no marked commercial gifts. You had better simply call at one ot the 
shops you would like to enter, and have a talk with the superintendent. 
Advertisements for waitresses may not infrequently be seen in the 
morning papers ; but it is necessary, on seeing such a one, to call 
immediately, as there are always many applicants. 

Iv. L. W. [Plain Needlework , etc.).— If money has to be earned, it is 
surely best to take the most practical steps to obtain it. And in your 
case it would certainly be wisest to try to purvey plain needlework to 
the shops in your own locality. Locality has much to do with success in 
business matters, for if a firm wish to have a certain piece of work done 
in a particular way, it is most desirable that the worker should live near, 
so that directions and alterations may be carried out expeditiously. 
The only other plan is to advertise in your local paper for private 
orders. There are a good many ladies who would employ a lady to 
make underwear, if they felt assured that she would execute the 
work well. 

A. Z. [Further Training in Dressmaking). —If you could afford to 
expend a small sum upon dressmaking lessons, we should recommend 
you to go to Miss Prince Browne, The Studio, Artillery Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. But as, frorii what you say, you would rather 
give services to a dressmaker than take lessons, you might be wise to 
consult the Secretary of the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women, 60, Chancery Lane, respecting the choice of a firm to which 
you could offer your services as an improver. There are numbers of 
West-end houses at this season in which good bodice and skirt hands 
are required, but of course it is highly desirable that you should 
go to an employer from whom you would learn as much as possible. 

KATHLEEN [Copying). —We cannot understand what has led anyone to 
tell you that it was difficult to get copying work done in London. The 
number of women and girls who wish to address envelopes, copy 
documents, and do other similar clerical work at home is quite ovei - 
whelming, and far in excess of the amount of work of the kind which 
anyone wants done, now that typewriting has been invented. And at 
the best of times, such work is miserably paid. One of the most 
distressing circumstances connected with girls’ employment just now 
is the strong preference which many girls exhibit for secretarial and 
clerical employment. For the amount ot such work is stiictly limited. 
A good many business firms employ clerks, but the latter must possess 
many qualifications, including prominently a knowledge of shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, and, if possible, one or two modern 
languages. The salaries given to such persons are seldom high or 
capable of being much raised. The outlook for clerks is not a bright 
one. For private secretaries the demand is much smaller, seeing that 
but a small minority of the public can either afford to keep a private 
secretary or have work enough for him or her to do. No doubt the 
openings for private secretaries will become more numerous, as women 
go more and more into the domain of public work; but even so we 
tear that the demand for private secretaries will be far from keeping 
pace with the supply of applicants for every vacancy. Therefore we 
would strongly urge you to learn some more remunerative business. 

TWO Girls (Millinery).—We are sorry if by any accident your 
previous letter should not have reached us. The hours worked in a 
milliner’s establishment are those defined for a workshop under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, namely, twelve hours, including meal¬ 
times, Detween the hours of 6 A.M. and io P.M., except on Saturdays, 
when the hours must not be prolonged beyond 4 P.M. In practice it 
is not customary for the hours to begin before eight in the morning, 
or be continued later than eight at night, and in the best West-end 
shops the hours are shorter than those allowed by the law. The usual, 
wages per week for girls out of their apprenticeship begin at from 
1 os. to 12s. ; second hands receive from 15s. to 20s. Indoor hands 
in the West-end are paid from £20 to £80 a- year with their board 
and lodging. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Molly.—W e can only advise you to have the sage hair-wash made by 
a chemist, as it wants passing repeatedly through blotting paper to 
make it clear. The smell of it should not be so “ very objectionable.” 
Borax is a softener, you know. A shampoo-wash is composed of the 
yolk of one egg, a pint of soft water, and an ounce of spirit of 
rosemary. Beat up well, and use warm, rubbing it well into the skin 
of the head. 

HOPEFUL. —Your inquiries have been answered more often than any 
others, and we cannot continue repeating ourselves. We will only 
say you can obtain all information in The Englishwoman's Year Booh 
ana in Honnor Morten’s book on nursing, How to Become a Nurse. 
Any librarian could procure you these. The former is published by 
Adam and Charles Black. The hospitals are all so full, and the 
competition so great, that you may find it difficult to obtain a place. 

Berk IS—A St. Bernard is a large dog, so you would require a large 
kennel, and in the warm weather you should be able to give him a 
swim in some pond or river. They are said to be somewhat delicate 
and not easy to rear in England. 

Nell.—W e think that yours is only the unrest of youth. The command 
seems to be for us to serve God where we are. “ Occupy till I come.” 
We all want to do great things when, perhaps, we are not doing small 
ones. You have your daily business and pleasant family ties, and why 
not try to see God’s work hear you, just as He is always ? 

“Nearer than breathing, closer than hands or feet,” 
as Tennyson says. Take more exercise, and get some interesting 
books to read and study. 

A Lover of THE Sea should take some well-formed running hand 
as a model, and copy it carefully every day, till she can do so 
quickly. 

An Eighteen Years’ Reader.—O ne of the contracting parties— 
no matter which—must reside in the parish for a fortnight, whether 
married by an ordinary licence or not. But in case or a 1 special 
licence ”—granted under special circumstances—the reasons for 
soliciting it, being approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, would 
obviate the necessity for previous residence in the parish. This 
description of licence is costly. Fees for the stamp, etc., amount to 
Y'29 8s. An ordinary one, through a clerical surrogate (in the 
country), from f i 15s. to £2 12s. 6d. Such licences can be obtained 
in London by application to the Faculty Office, .at the Vicar-General’s 
Office, and at the Bishop of LondoiVs registry, all within the area 
known as “Doctors’ Commons.” Under all circumstances, we 
think your friends had better be married by banns. You will get 
further information in Whitaker's Almanack , pages 402 to 4 ° 5 * You 
can procure this almanack for is. 

GUAN Dudley.—T he great Women’s Emigration Society is that of 
“The United British Women,” which is located at the Imperial 
Institute. This society provides protection on the voyage and 
reception and employment on arrival, provided you can give satis¬ 
factory references. The office is Room 1, First Floor, Imperial 
Institute, S.W. The Hon. Secretary is Miss Lefrov. The hours from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. ; or if on Saturday, from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. If you 
first write to the Secretary, a stamp must be enclosed for her answer. 
An emigrant well recommended by Miss Lefroy may obtain a loan 
from Miss f. E. Lewin, Treasurer of the Female Middle Class 
Emigration ‘Society, if able to give securities for repayment in two 
years. Take Miss Lefroy’s advice as to the colony which would be 
the best for you, considering your capabilities and health ; and as she 
will see and speak with you, her opinion will be more reliable 

than ours. _ . . 

THE GIRL’S OWN.—There are several convalescent homes at Brighton. 
Chesham House, 1, Upper Rock Gardens, is one. Apply to . Miss 
Van, at the home, for ladies, women, and children needing rest and 
change. Terms from 12s. 6d. to 15s. a week. 

LIFETIME Reader.—I f no executors are appointed, or they refuse to 
act, a legatee can act as administrator. 

W. C. L Y. —You did not give a nom de plume, and we hope you 

will* recognise this as your answer. Coral may be cleaned by placing 
it in a vessel of water—enough to cover it—and letting the water soak 
out the dust. The water may be poured over it, and a soft paint¬ 
brush may also be used for' cleaning it. It may be bleached by 
standing it in the sun in a flat pan of water, and keeping it wet with a 
sponge. The sun will bleach it wonderfully. A very weak solution 
of washing soda has been used, we are told, for cleaning, and 
acted well. , . , , 

KATHLEEN.—Many people have a prejudice against using nail-brushes, 
especially if they are very hard ones, for the finger-nails, and with 
care we think you would not need them, as a little pumice-stone will 
take off stains and ink-spots. 

REVEILLEE.—We find that the term “melodic” is pronounced as it 
there were two d’s and two l’s, viz., as “ mel-lod-dic. “ 
is pronounced as if there were two n’s, viz., “ har-mon-nic.” The 
musical expression-mark which seems to you to convey a contradic¬ 
tion, i.c., “ fp," is sometimes employed to indicate the same manner 
of playing as Forzando, Sforzando ,’ or “ sf." These all indicate that 
the note is to be struck with force and emphasis, which are to be 
immediately diminished. Other sign-marks are used for exactly the 
same purpose, viz., “ sf" or a “v” standing upright, one. turned 
upside down, or else placed horizontally. 

HALT I ERE and PHYSICAL CULTURE.—In reference to Sandows 
“ grip dumb-bell,” write to the agent. 17 and 18. Basinghall Street. E.C. 
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OUR NEW QUEEN—QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF “THE SEA-KING’S DAUGHTER FROM OVER THE SEA." 

BY JAMES AND NANETTE MASON. 


After a long apprenticeship as Princess of Wales her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra has succeeded in title, if not in 
actual authority, to one of the best Queens that a favoured 
land ever possessed, and has come to the highest position 
she can occupy, that of Consort to the reigning Sovereign 
of our country. It is a duty, then, laid on us faithful 
subjects to revive our recollections of her career, to add to 
our information regarding it, and—without intruding into 
what is not our business—to make ourselves familiar with 
the doings of one who, we hope, will be spared to fill her 
exalted and influential station for many a day. 

For these reasons the following pages are written. The 
narrative is full of interest: not exciting by any means, but 
sure to attract by what it reveals of common-sense in high 
life—a happy union of a great position, refined tastes, and 
devotion to those manifold duties laid on all wives and 
mothers, high up or humble. 

Queen, they say, is just the old word for mother, and to 
speak of’“ the Queen ” in far-back times was only another 
way of naming the highest of mothers in the kingdom. 
This would be' appropriate enough with her Majesty. In 
bringing up a family she has shown herself to be a good 
sort, and her life-story, whatever additional lessons we may 
derive from it, will be found to contain many a hint for 
mothers in all stations of life, and not only for them but for 
maidens who, one of these days, are to have homes of their 
own, and reign in their own way queens of happy firesides. 

Queen Alexandra was born at the Gule Palais in 
Copenhagen on the ist of December, 1844. It was a 
Sunday, which was a fitting day for a princess to enter the 
world, if there is anything in the rhyme which says that the 
child of the first day of the week is “good and fair and 
wise and gay.” She was christened under the lengthy 
name of Alexandra Caroline Marie Charlotte Louisa Julia. 

Her father was Prince Christian, the sixth child of Duke 
Frederick William of Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. 
He became King of Denmark in 1863, but at the time of 
his daughter Alexandra’s birth there seemed little chance 
of his ever sitting on the Danish throne. In fact, so far 
was he from close relationship to the reigning sovereign 
that to find common ancestiy for them both he had to go as 
far back as the fifteenth century. 

Her mother was Louise, the third daughter of the 
Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel. She was a princess 
possessed of great ability, which was made the most of by 
careful training, was a good linguist and had a marked 
natural taste for music and painting. These gifts were 
inherited by all her children, and notably by her eldest 
daughter, the Princess Alexandra. 

Relationships are puzzling things and to many a little 
tedious, so we shall content ourselves with recording what 
in the light of subsequent events is a curious fact. Father 
and mother were second cousins, both tracing their descent 
from the marriage of a T^andgrave of Hesse-Cassel with the 
Princess Maria, daughter of King George II. of England. 
And thus it came about that their daughter, the Princess 
Alexandra, was by two distinct lines ot descent the great- 
great-great-granddaughter of George II., which is worth 
taking note of, seeing she was to marry our present King, 
who is the great-great-great-grandson of the same monarch. 

The birthplace of the Princess Alexandra, we have said, 
was the “ Gule Palais ” or Yellow Palace in Copenhagen. 
It was there that all her brothers and sisters were also born. 
It was a house of modest proportions, in the street called 
Amaliegade, near the Amelienborg Palace, the Court, 
residence, in the most fashionable part of the capital. A 
few miles out of town the Prince had a country seat, 
Bernstorf Palace, surrounded by a small park and in a 
pleasant rural neighbourhood. This was the holiday place 
for the children. 


Until 1852, when Prince Christian was declared heir- 
presumptive to the Danish throne, his means were some¬ 
what restricted. There is no truth, however, we are in¬ 
formed on trustworthy authority, in the absurd stories which 
have been circulated, based on his supposed poverty, such 
as the statement that he was obliged to give drawing 
lessons, and that his daughters from necessity learned to 
make their own clothes. 

The truth is that the princely family lived simply and 
without ostentation at the Gule Palais. They had no 
comings and goings with the Court, for the Court of Den¬ 
mark was at that time rather peculiarly constituted, and 
possessed features to which prudent parents were not likely 
to introduce their young people. 

The Princess and her brothers and sisters were carefully 
brought up, their education being conducted on what were 
then exceptionally enlightened principles. Particular 
attention was paid to gymnastics and riding, and they 
gained much educational advantage through accompany¬ 
ing their parents on frequent visits to relations in Germany. 

It is worth mentioning that the Princess Alexandra was 
provided by her mother with an English nurse, and began 
the systematic study of the English language at the age 
of thirteen. 

From her earliest years, we are told, she was remarkable 
for a gentle amiability of demeanour and great discretion 
of speech. Quiet common-sense was her leading character¬ 
istic, and by the exercise of that useful faculty she escaped 
many of the dangers that commonly assail a young girl in 
the shape of flattery and admiration. 

What her future was to be no one knew, and even by her 
parents it was little discussed. But there is a place in life 
seeking for each of us, and the place for the Princess was 
not long of coming to the front. 

One advantage for settling' down well in the world she 
certainly possessed. She was very good-looking, and 
everyone knows that a fair face is half a portion. And all 
the better, in the estimation of those who do not choose by 
the eye alone, when one has in addition a good and noble 
disposition. “ Beauty in woman is like the flowers in 
spring, but virtue is like the stars in heaven. 

Now we have brought the Princess to the beginning of 
the wooing which ended in union with the heir to the 
British throne, and brought her from a quiet Danish home 
to be first Princess of Wales and at last Queen Consort in 
this Realm on which the sun never sets. 

There are romantic incidents brightening up the lives of 
Princes and Princesses as well as those of other folk, and 
the romance in this case, it is said—and the story is probable 
enough—began with a photograph. The Prince of Wales, 
some time about the beginning of 1861, when he was nine¬ 
teen years of age, and the Princess Alexandra sixteen, 
chanced to see a photograph of the Princess in the hands 
of one of his companions. It made a considerable im¬ 
pression upon him, and he conceived a strong desire to 
make the acquaintance of the original. 

The prospect of a match between their eldest son and 
the Princess was far from displeasing to either Queen 
Victoria or the Prince Consort. The Prince had about 
arrived at man’s estate, and it was a matter of great 
importance, not only from the political, but from the social, 
point of view, that he should contract a suitable and happy 
matrimonial alliance. 

An arrangement was therefore entered into that he 
was to be introduced to the Princess. Nothing was to 
be binding on either side. If the young people liked 
each other it was to be a match ; if not, there would 
be no harm done. It was either to be a love-affair or 
nothing. 

So much being settled, in the autumn of 1861 the Prince 
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of Wales went on a visit to Germany, ostensibly to witness 
the Prussian military manoeuvres on the Rhine, but really 
to look after a possible bride. The introduction took place 
at the old town of Speier. It was in the cathedral that 
they first met, a building with an ancient history and a look 
like a benediction for any young people clasping hands for 
the first time within its walls. 

Unfortunately the course of true love seldom runs quite 
smooth. There were busybodies about, and though every 
precaution had been taken to ensure secrecy, until at least 
the inclinations of the principal parties had been ascer¬ 
tained, the projected match got wind. Even before the 
Prince and Princess met it was discussed by the Press, 
both on the Continent and in this country, much to the 
annoyance of those chiefly interested. 

Leaving the worry out of account, however, no great 
harm was done. The two saw in each other the fulfilment 
of their highest expectations, and were not only eager to 
meet again, but glad to entertain the prospect of a lifelong 
connection. “We hear nothing but excellent accounts of 
the Princess Alexandra,” the Prince Consort wrote in his 
diary on the 30th of September, and he added with obvious 
satisfaction that “the young people seem to have taken a 
warm liking for each other.” At a little later date the 
Prince Consort, communicating with an intimate frir-.d of 
the Royal circle, remarks, “The Prince of Wales has 
come back greatly pleased with his interview with the 
Princess of Holstein at Speier.” 

The mutual attachment, which thus sprang up in so 
natural and pleasing a manner, was deepened about a year 
afterwards, when the Prince of Wales again met the 
Princess, this time at Laeken, the country seat of the 
King of the Belgians. 

The lovers were now inclined to hurry on matters. The 
consent of Queen Victoria and that of the father and 
mother of the Princess to their betrothal was, readily 
obtained, and preparations were set about for the wedding. 
The Prince Consort, the father of the Prince of Wales, had 
passed into the other world in December of the preceding 
year, and both the Court of Great Britain and the country 
were in consequence passing through a period of gloom. 

1 his, it was hoped, would give way before the sunshine of 
a happy marriage on the part of one of so much importance 
to the-nation. 

After the date of the engagement about six months 
passed, and then the time arrived when the Princess was to 
be transplanted to new soil, taking up there the position of 
the first lady in rank after the Queen. 

When the British Parliament met in the beginning of 
February, 1863, the first clause of the Royal speech informed 
both Lords and Commons of the fact, which by this time 
everybody was aware of, that, since they last met, Her 
Majesty had “ declared her consent to a marriage between 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and'Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Christian of Denmark.” 

A wedding—no matter in what rank of life—can never 
end satisfactorily without provision for the housekeeping, 
and where great state has to be kept up it is all the. more 
necessary to consider well the financial question. The 
House of Commons acted generously by the young couple. 
With scarcely a dissentient voice it voted the Prince 
^,40,000 a year, and ^10,000 a year for the Princess, 
these sums, together with the large annual revenue de¬ 
rived by the Prince from the Duchy of Cornwall, made 
their minds easy enough regarding the future—it is said 
they had in all an income of considerably over Xnoooo 
a year. ’ 

1 he marriage etiquette of princes is not always that of 
humbler folk. The Princess came to this country for the 
wedding, accompanied by her father, mother, and eldest 
brother. She left Copenhagen on the 26th of February, 
making an almost triumphal progress, bv way of Kiel, 
Hanover, and Cologne to Brussels, which she reached on 
the 2nd of March. She was received there by the Duchess 
of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, the English and Danish 
Ambassadors, and the Burgomaster and civic officials. After 
a stay of three days she proceeded to Antwerp, and there 


set sail, she and her suite, on board the royal yacht Victoria 
and Alder/, which had been entrusted with the important 
mission of bringing her across the North Sea. There 
was an escorting squadron of the English Channel Fleet, 
one of the ships being the then formidable ironclad the 
Warrior . 

After a singularly fine passage she landed at Gravesend, 
and there was met by the Prince of Wales, who was eagerly 
waiting for her. He stepped quickly on board, and, says an 
eye-witness, “As he reached the deck, Princess Alexandra, 
clad in white and wearing a little white bonnet, advanced 
to the door of the state-cabin to meet him. His Royal 
Highness, with a quick step, proceeded towards the door¬ 
way, and taking his bride by the hand, gave her a warm 
lover-like kiss.” 

This hearty and appropriate greeting was seen by the 
assembled thousands, who set up such cheering as had 
never been heard before at Gravesend. 

The Princess stepped on shore, treading on flowers which 
had been strewed on the pier by sixty young ladies dressed 
m red and white, the national colours of Denmark. More 
flowers were scattered before her as, pale with excitement, 
she walked to the railway station leaning on the arm of her 
lover. 

At the Bricklayer’s Arms Station in London the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Prince of Prussia, the Count of Flanders, 
and other royal and distinguished personages, and the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and Corporation of the Metropolis 
were waiting to receive her. 

And now began a memorable progress through the streets 
of the heart of the Empire. Being the heart of the Empire, 
her reception there may be taken as a sure indication of the 
feeling with which she was regarded all over the country, 
and of the warm welcome which everyone was disposed to 
give her from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. The London 
demonstration showed that the Poet Laureate, afterwards 
Lord Tennyson, had in his “Welcome to England” only 
put in verse what was the universal sentiment 

“Sea-king’s daughter, as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the Kings of the Sea, 

O joy to the people, and joy to the throne, 

Come to us, love us, and make us your own! 

Tor Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 

Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra! ’ ’ 

1 he good looks of the Princess no doubt went a long 
way towards captivating the public. They were taken as 
evidence of an admirable disposition, it being generally 
concluded that she must be as good as she looked,'*and that 
the approaching marriage would on that account turn out 
one of the greatest of successes. 

The Piince and his bride made their way through the 
brilliantly decorated streets, wreaths of flowers and ever- 
gieens everywhere, flags flying, bells ringing, and people 
cheering themselves hoarse. Half a million of those who 
were to be their subjects one of these days thronged the 
streets and swarmed like bees on the house-tops. 

A way for the carriages was made with difficulty through 
the crowd. Once, indeed, in Cheapside it was so dense 
that the 1 lincess not unnaturally was afraid. Her carriage 
was stopped, and there seemed no possible passage through 
the sea of upturned human faces. She rode with her father 
and mother and the Prince of Wales, who calmed her 
apprehensions, and soon the crowd gave way and the 
carriage was once again on the move. 

In Hyde Park her timid girlish figure was the central 
point in a demonstration by the volunteers. She was saluted 
there by the representatives of a hundred corps from different 
parts of the country. Late in the afternoon the Great 
Western station was reached, and from that to Windsor was 
only a short journey of little over half an hour. 

Queen Victoria and her two youngest daughters, the 
1 nncesses Louise and Beatrice, sat anxiously waiting the 
arrival of her son’s .bride at the window of Windsor Castle, 
immediately above the suite of rooms which were occupied 
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by the Princess Alice. At last the firing of a gun and the 
waking into life of all the church-bells of Windsor announced 
the welcome event. The Princess and her escort passed 
under the York and Lancaster Gateway to the grand 
entrance, and there she was received by the Queen, who 
conducted her to the apartments prepared for her. 

To an old friend, we are told, the Princess said after¬ 
wards that the magnificence of all the preparations 
for her wedding, the splendour of her trousseau, and the 
iewels presented to her by the royal family, as well as the 
demonstrations of the various civic authorities, were fan ly 
overpowering*, contrasted as all was with the simplicity oi 
her former way of life. “ My trousseau ,” she said to this 
friend “ cost twice as much as my father s whole income 
for a year.’ ’ But everyone is agreed that during this most 
exciting- period of her life the young Princess showed no 
signs of undue elation, but received everything and met 
everyone with the same frank 
simplicity of manner that had 
characterised her girlhood at 
home. 

The wedding-day was three 
days later, that is to say, on 
the ioth of March ; the place 
was St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, of which everyone 
interested in the history of our 
country has heard, and every¬ 
one who has had a chance 
has visited. It w*as the first 
ceremony of the kind that had 
taken place within its walls 
since the days of Henry I. 

The invited guests numbered 
nearly a thousand of the most 
distinguished, either for rank 
or services, in the country, 
and the dresses of the ladies 
and the gorgeous uniforms of 
the men combined to form a 
spectacle never to be forgotten. 

The Princess appeared at 
the altar dressed regally in 
white satin heavily embroi¬ 
dered in silver, a train of 
purple velvet dependent from 
her shoulders, and on her hair, 
her bosom, her arms and her 
girdle a perfect blaze of jewels. 

The Prince wore a General’s 
uniform with the mantle ot the 
Garter and gold collar and 
jewel of that Order and the 
decorations of the Golden 
Fleece and the Star of India. 

For bridesmaids the Prin¬ 
cess was attended by eight 
daughters of the peers of 
the realm; the groomsmen , ^ 

supporting the Prince were his brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince of Germany, and his uncle, the Duke of baxe- 

Coburg-Gotha. ., , r , , . 

It was in the early days of the widowhood of hei late 
Maiesty, Queen Victoria. ' She took no prominent part in 
the ceremony, but, dressed in black, watched it from the 

A ? he wedding was described by the then Bishop of Oxford 
as “the most moving sight .1 ever saw—the Princess ot 
Wales calm, feeling, self-possessed. The Prince of \\ ales 
with more depth of manner than ever before.” f 

It was followed by a wedding-breakfast in St. George s 
Hall, after which the happy pair left for Osborne, where the 
brief honeymoon was spent. 

All over the country the important event was celebrated 
in an enthusiastic manner—feasts and sports duiing the 
day and in the evening bonfires and illuminations on a 
grand scale. The universal rejoicings were an indication 
of our attachment to the royal family, an attachment, says 


someone, “which might almost redeem us from the impu¬ 
tation of belonging to a prosaic and unimaginative race.” 

For better for worse the Prince and Princess were now 
united. There is no paradise on earth equal to the union 
of two loving hearts, and into that paradise they had now 
entered. When they returned from Osborne—it was only a 
fortnight that they stayed there—to enter on the business 
and gaiety of Royal and Court life, it was noticed that the) 
looked the very picture of happiness. The Prince might 
well be the happy husband, proud of the charms and 
graces so conspicuous in his wife. “ I saw a great deal of 
her,” says Dean Stanley, who met her frequently about this 
time, “and can truly say that she is as charming and 
beautiful a creature as ever passed through a fairy tale.” . 

It was a large family of which she had now become a 
member, at the head being a good mother-in-law, and 
that, in palaces and cottages alike, goes a long way to 

secure happiness and success 
to a young couple. There 
were three brothers-in-law, 
the Princes Alfred, Arthur 
and Leopold, and five sisters- 
in-law, the Princess Royal, 
and the Princesses Alice, 
Helena, Louise and Beatrice. 

Of these, two sisters-in-law 
had already been married— 
the Princess Royal five years 
before to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and the Princess 
Alice the preceding year to 
Prince Louis of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt. 

There never was a more 
united family, and apart from 
its public duties it enjoyed a 
quiet, sensible home life that 
might be taken as a pattern 
by every family circle in the 
kingdom. How quiet and 
sensible it was the public 
were permitted to learn from 
the confidential revelations 
of her late Majesty in her 
Leaves from the Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands , 
and her More Leaves from 
the same journal—two books 
which may be strongly re¬ 
commended for every girl’s 
reading. 

“ Be sure before you 
marry,” says the proverb, “ of 
a house wherein to tarry.” 
The Prince and Princess had 
made themselves safe as to 
that important item, setting 
up their establishment in 
London at Marlborough 
House, which was maintained for them at the public 

° This house, which was to see so much of them for so 
many years, and in which they were to entertain such a 
long succession of distinguished guests, possesses con¬ 
siderable historical interest. It is a stately building of ieel 
brick with stone dressings, standing at the west end ot 
Pall Mall on the south side, and separated by a carriage¬ 
way from St. James’s Palace. It was built by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren for the great Duke of Marlborough. Defoe 
sa)*s it was “ in every way answerable to the grandeur of its 
master,” and here the great Duke passed his last yeais. 
After his death, and so long as she lived, its rooms echoed 
to the shrill voice of his widow, the domineering and sharp- 
tempered Duchess Sarah. r 

In 1817 the house was bought by the Crown for the 
Princess Charlotte and her husband, Piince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. The Princess died before the completion 
of the purchase, but her husband lived here till 1831, when 
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he went to reign over Belgium. In 1837 it was settled 
on Queen Adelaide, and the Queen Dowager lived at 
Marlborough House till she died in 1849. 

But a town residence was not enough. Both the Prince 
and Princess had a taste for the open-air life of the 
country, and with a view to indulging in this it was 
decided to purchase the estate of Sandringham Hall in the 
county of Norfolk. It was not a remarkable place in any 
way- of no consequence either historically or traditionally 
—but it suited their purpose, and quite early in their 
mariied life became the scene of much enjoyment and 
activity that would have been impossible otherwise. The 
purchase money absorbed a portion of the accumulations 
realised during the minority of the Prince from the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

It was a welcome change from London—near the metro¬ 
polis, and yet not too remote, and with this great charm, 
without which no country property is worth holding, that 
it was capable of improvement, and of having always 
“ something going on.” The Prince, not all at once, but 
gradually, developed into a typical Norfolk squire, leading 
a life of homeliness and simplicity, tramping through the 
fields in Norfolk garb of tweed and gaiters, and indulging 
his favourite hobbies of farming, horse-breeding and 
other pursuits of a country gentleman. The Princess 
played equally well her part as the squire’s wife, taking 
an interest in all that interested her husband, and making 
herself beloved in the neighbourhood by her simple un¬ 
affected ways. 

J heir life soon came to be brightened by the presence of 
children. The first to arrive was Prince Albert Victor, who 
was ushered into the world at Windsor Castle with rather 
amusing precipitancy on the 8th of January, 1864. The 
event not having been expected so soon, the chosen 
physicians were not in attendance, and the services had to 
be hastily summoned of a private practitioner at Windsor, 
this first-born son, who was generally understood to be 
his mother’s favourite, was he who, on reaching manhood, 
was created Duke of Clarence, and died on the 14th of 
January, 1892. 

A second son Prince George, who in the natural course 
of events will become George V.—was born at Marlborough 
House on the 3rd of June, 1865. These two sons were 
followed by three daughters—the Princesses Louise, Maud, 
and Victoria, who were born respectively on the 20th of 
February, 186;, the 6th of July, 1868, and the 26th of 
November, 1869. Last of all came a son, Alexander, whose 
birth occurred on the 6th of April, 1871, but he only lived 
a day. 

Like a good mother, the Princess devoted herself to the 
up-bringing of her children, being ever with them, playing 
with or reading to them, encouraging their studies and 
taking a wise personal oversight in connection with every¬ 
thing that could in any way affect their healthful develop¬ 
ment. No humble mother in the land, says one writer, 
gave more attention to the details of nursery-life than she, 
her care being as particular as if she were conducting a 
model sanitarium. Her children claimed her attention, 
some thought, to the exclusion of public matters, but the 
majority of the nation were satisfied that the first business 
of the wife of the heir to the throne consisted in the wise 
management of her family. 

She heard much common-sense on that subject from Queen 
Victoria, who had been a model mother in her time. 
Queen Victoria held firmly to the belief that only those 
parents are to be envied who are fortunate in their children, 
and the greatest maxim of all for the successful rearing of 
the little ones is, she once wrote, “ that the children should 
be brought up as simply and in as domestic a way as 
possible, and that (not interfering with their lessons) they 
should be as much as possible with their parents, and learn 
to place their greatest confidence in them in all things.” 

I hese wise words the Princess followed, and the Prince 
as well; the result was that the young' Princes and 
nncesses grew up to be a credit to all connected with 
them, remarkable for their attachment to their parents, and 
as united a family as one could find anywhere. 

Ihe happy life of the Princess was broken in upon by a 


misfortune in 1867. She was attacked by a rheumatic 
affection which threatened to make her a cripple, and for 
about a year was compelled to maintain a recumbent 
position. Skilful treatment, however, combined with a 
visit to the baths at Weimar, at last effected a cure, but for 
some time after her reappearance in public she walked 
with a slight limp. Every observer knows what silly geese 
there ate in the world ready to imitate even the infirmities 
of distinguished people, but it will hardly be credited that 
the “ Alexandra limp ” became quite the fashion and might 
have continued so to this day had not the Princess fortu- 
nately got well again. 

A heavier trial than her own illness followed in the close 
of 1871. The Prince of Wales, then in the eighth year of 
his marriage, was staying with his family at Sandringham 
when he was attacked by typhoid fever. It was exactly 
ten years after his father, the Prince Consort, had fallen a 
victim to that dangerous malady. 

He grew worse and worse, and became at last so ill that 
fears were generally entertained that the illness would prove 
fatal. It was a time of terrible anxiety, the whole nation 
being given up to alternate hope and despair. His devoted 
wife watched by the Prince’s bedside and greatly added to 
her popularity by the self-sacrificing courage with which she 
faced what thieatened to be the wreck of all her happiness. 

At last on the 1st of December—the birthday, it will be 
remembered, of the Princess—the Prince recovered con¬ 
sciousness, but he had a relapse, and seemed again as ill 
as anyone could be and yet live. A slight improvement, 
however, at last set in, and the Princess was able to write 
thus to the Vicar of Sandringham :— 

“My husband, thank God, being somewhat better, I am 
coming to church. I must leave, I fear, before the service 
is concluded that I may watch by his bedside. Can you 
not say a few words in the prayer in the early part of the 
service that I may join with you in prayer for my husband 
before I return to him ? ” 

d he favouiable turn, curiously enough, came on the 
anniversary of his father’s death, the 14th of December. 
By the 25th of the month all danger was over, so it was a 
happy Christmas that year for everybody, and after a few 
weeks the Princess settled down again to her calm pleasant 
life, all apprehensions on her husband’s account beino* at 
an end. & 

A permanent record of her gratitude for his recovery is to 
be seen in the church at Sandringham in the shape of a 
handsome brass lectern bearing the inscription :— 

‘“To the glory of' God, a thank-offering for His mercy 
14 December, 1871.—Alexandra. ‘ When I was in trouble 1 
called upon the Lord and He heard me.’ ” 

I he recovery of the Prince was made the subject of a 
national demonstration of an enthusiastic character A 
thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the 27th l of February, 1872. Queen Victoria, accompanied 
by the 1 nnce and Princess, drove to the Cathedral through 
a seven-mile avenue of rejoicing people—one of the most 
remarkable and spontaneous exhibitions of popular good 
feeling that the metropolis has ever witnessed. No fewer 
than 13,000 people, including all the great officers of State, 
took part in the service, which was conducted by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Frequent visits were paid in these days to Deeside the 
beautiful Aberdeenshire district in which Queen Victoria 
had her Scottish home of Balmoral Castle. The Princess 
had paid her first visit there in the autumn of the year in 
which she was married, the Prince and she establishing 
themselves at Abergeldie Castle, a short distance to tin- 
east of Balmoral, that is to say, a little nearer Ballater. 

1 he name is familiar to Scotch folk in connection with 
the song:— 

“ Bonnie lassie, will ye go 
io the Birks o’ Abergeldie?” 

Queen \ ictoria, recounting in her Diary the incidents of 
the 15th of September, 1863, tells how when she arrived at 
Balmoral, “ Bertie and Alix ” (the Prince and Princess of 
Vales) were at the door, and stayed a little while after¬ 
wards. How strange they should be at Abergeldie ! ” 
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They were all tog-ether in the Highlands three years after 
his illness—that is to say, in 1875—when the Prince started 
on his memorable journey to the Indian Empire of his 
mother—a journey which extended over six months, and 
has been described as “bringing home to millions of our 
darker fellow-subjects in a pleasant and personal manner 
the reality of British rule.” 

Queen Victoria in quite a motherly way tells in her Diary 
how he set out. The previous night—it was that of the 
17th of September—after they had dined together at 
Balmoral, she says, “At eleven I took Bertie and Alix 
upstairs, and talked over various details of this anxious 
journey to India .... Poor dear Alix seemed to feel it 
much, and so did I, as I embraced them both several times 
and said I would go to see them off next morning.” 

The next morning was “ dull and rather raw.” At half¬ 
past nine the Queen drove to her son’s residence at 
Abergeldie. “There,” she says, “we found all in con¬ 
siderable confusion .... I went up and found poor Alix 
putting up her things in her bedroom—the little girls there. 
At length at a quarter-past ten they left. Dear Bertie 
wished all good-bye .... I wished him every possible 
success, and that God would bless and protect him during 
this long and anxious journey to the East. It was very sad 
to see him drive off with Alix and the boys (the little girls 
followed in another carriage), not knowing what might not 
happen, or if he would ever return. May God bless him ! ” 

This domestic picture sketched by a royal pen gives one 
a vivid idea of the relationship in which Queen, Prince and 
Princess stood to each other—three exalted personages in 
rank, but apart from rank only a loving mother and two 
loving children animated by the same affections and hopes 
and anxieties as the rest of us. 

The Prince returned to this country, after what was in 
every way a successful journey, on the nth of May, 1876. 
The Princess was with him on the 17th of the month at a 
grand congratulatory concert and reception given in his 
honour at the Albert Hall. Two days afterwards she was 
with him at a banquet and ball at the Guildhall. Five 
thousand were invited, and the City presented the Prince 
with an address of welcome in a golden casket of Indian 
design. 

To such public gatherings the presence of the Princess, 
with her good looks and quiet dignified bearing, always 
lent considerable charm, and any ceremony in which she 
was announced to take part had its success made sure be¬ 
forehand. In two great national demonstrations connected 
with the long reign of Queen Victoria, she—naturally, as 
the wife of the heir to the throne—attracted much attention. 

The first of these was the Queen’s Jubilee demonstration 
on the 21 st of June, 1887, the object of which was “to 
testify to the loyalty, gratitude and affection inspired by 
the Queen’s fifty years of unswerving devotion to duty and 
undeviating regard to her people’s well-being.” In the 
procession to the thanksgiving service at Westminster 
Abbey, the Princess of Wales rode in the Queen’s open 
barouche in company with Her Majesty and the Crown 
Princess of Germany. She wore a cream silk dress, lightly 
brocaded with gold, and a tulle bonnet with pink roses. 

Ten years later—it was on the 22nd of June, 1897—she 
was one of the prominent figures in Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee procession to a solemn service of thanks¬ 
giving at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Queen having two days 
before completed the sixtieth year of her reign. On this 
occasion she and the Princess Christian sat opposite to the 
Queen in the royal carriage. She was dressed in a lovely 
gown of pale heliotrope, trimmed with elaborate pearl 
fiasszmentei'ie, with a bonnet to match. 

On the 24th of June we find her, in company with the 
Prince, taking a prominent part at the Jubilee dinners to the 
poor, which owed their origin to her Royal Highness’s 
suggestion. The Princess, while expressing regret that 
she could not be present at all the dinners for “ my poor,” 
personally visited some of the centres at which, to the 
number of 300,000, they were entertained. 

But to speak of 1897 is to move too fast in our story. We 
must return to 1888, when the Princess and her husband 
celebrated their silver wedding*. It was then a quarter of 


a century since the two had plighted their troth to each 
other at the altar of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 

The happy and auspicious event was marked by many 
interesting circumstances, one of the most noteworthy of 
these being the presentation of an address and a handsome 
and approjn'iate gift by the City of London. The gift of 
which the City asked the Princess’s acceptance consisted 
of a silver model of the Imperial Institute, towards the 
foundation of which her husband had done so much. 

In the following year the first of their children left the 
paternal home for a home of her own. This was their 
eldest daughter Louise, who was married on the 27th of 
July, 1889, the Duke of Fife. It was a wedding of 
affection and a good match indeed every way, the bride¬ 
groom being of ancient family and very wealthy. As a 
landowner he possessed about 249,300 acres. 

Marriages seldom come singly, so next came the news 
that the eldest son of the Prince and Princess—“ Prince 
Eddy”: to give him his full title, the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale—was engaged to the Princess Victoria Mary 
—“ Princess May ”—of Teck. 

This news gave great satisfaction, but joy was turned to 
mourning by the death of the Duke, after a brief illness, on 
the 14th of January, 1892. The wedding had been fixed to 
take place before Lent. It was a grief to his mother hard 
to bear. He was, as we have said, her favourite son, and 
well deserving of being loved. “Nothing about him,” 
says one who knew him well, “ was more remarkable than 
the affection he bore to his mother and sisters.” 

The second son of the Prince and Princess thus became 
heir to the throne. Prince George—now created Duke of 
York—had always been a contrast to his brother, his quick¬ 
ness and liveliness being the more noticeable in comparison 
with the quiet ways of the Duke of Clarence. It was 
recognised that he had undoubted brain power, some of it 
derived, people said, through his mother from the Queen of 
Denmark, and some of it through his father from the Prince 
Consort. 

An engagement was entered into between him and the 
Princess May, who was to have wedded his brother. She 
was a princess of whom everyone spoke well; a clever girl, 
too, from the intellectual point of view. In her origin she 
could claim to be of doubly royal descent, having an English 
sovereign for a grandparent not only through her mother 
but her father. On her mother’s side she had George III. 
for a great-grandfather, and her father, the Duke of Teck, 
was the direct descendant of George II. through the latter’s 
daughter Anne, Princess of Orange. 

The marriage took place on the 6th of July, 1893. The 
first child of the marriage was born on the 23rd of June, 
1894, arrival being regarded with great interest on 
account of the relation of the newcomer to the succession 
to the throne. It was the first grandson of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales : not their first grandchild, however, for 
they already had two granddaughters, children of the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife. 

The little one was christened at White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, that most homely and prettiest of royal residences, 
on the 16th of July. Queen Victoria was present, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury officiated. The gold bowl was 
used which had been the christening font for all Queen 
Victoria’s descendants born in the United Kingdom, and 
the rite was performed with water brought from the Jordan. 
The names given to the infant prince were Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David—the last four, it 
will be noticed, being those of the patron saints of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

It is a reminder that we are getting on in life when our 
children marry and settle down, and grandchildren come 
into the world to be christened, but it is still more of a 
reminder when our own parents remove to their last home. 
In the autumn of 1898 the Princess was summoned to 
Copenhagen in consequence of the serious illness of her 
mother. The Queen was in her eighty-first year—the 
oldest Queen in Europe—and was really suffering from the 
gradual exhaustion of vital powers. 

The King of Denmark, the Princess of Wales and her 
brother, the King of Greece, alternately held the hands of 
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the dying Queen till, on the morning of the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, she peacefully expired. It was a great loss, for, 
as we have already told, she had many virtues and talents, 
and was deservedly honoured and respected as the dignified 
head of a royal family. She and the King had been'bound 
together by tender affection, and the Danish Court had 
been a scarcely less notable example of all domestic virtues 
than the Court of Queen Victoria. 

Such are the more prominent events in the past life of 
our Queen Alexandra. Many minor incidents might have 
been spoken about, such as the tours she has made in 
company with her husband in this country—with the beauty 
and interest of which she is now so familiar—and on the 
continent, where she has always enjoyed the well-deserved 
popularity that comes to those who, wherever they go, are 
gracious, courteous, and friendly. Her continental experi¬ 
ences included, of course, frequent visits which, like a 
good daughter, she paid to the home of her youth at 
Copenhagen. 

The most memorable of her foreign tours, made in com¬ 
pany with her husband, was that which in the early part of 
1869 took them from Denmark through Germany, Austria, 
and Italy to Egypt. They then made a voyage up the 
Nile, visited the Suez Canal, then in progress, and returned 
home by Constantinople and Athens. 

At Constantinople the two had a reception wonderful for 
its magnificence; it rivalled, it is said, the splendours and 
gorgeous hospitalities of the Arabian Nights. There was a 
State dinner in their honour provided by the Sultan, the 
first banquet ever given to Christians by the Father of the 
Faithful. As a special favour the Princess and one of her 
ladies were admitted to the harem, where “ they remained 
for an hour and a half chatting with the fair houris in the 
Temple of Turkish bliss, while the Prince smoked a friendly 
pipe with the Padishah outside.” 

We might have described the part Queen Alexandra has 
taken. as Princess in the many public engagements that 
enter into the everyday business of royalty. But to attempt 
that would be to provide ourselves with an almost intermin¬ 
able occupation. Such a business as it is, so full of move¬ 
ment, so crowded with circumstances, often so uninteresting, 
fretting, and exhausting. “The uncompromising royal 
programme,” says someone, “ makes no allowance even 
for a headache.” 

To lay foundation stones of municipal and other build¬ 
ings ; open bridges, parks, town halls, hospitals, exhibi¬ 
tions and bazaars ; unveil statues ; name battleships ; dance 
with unflagging zeal at balls; attend state ceremonials and 
receptions; receive royal and distinguished visitors; sit 
through uninteresting oratory; observe the etiquette and 
thousand and one formalities tradition has made inseparable 
from high life ; pretend interest even when bored to dis¬ 
traction, and put up smilingly with dust, noise, and clatter; 
these and suchlike are the deeds which, during her 
Princess-life, have had so large a share of her Majesty’s 
time, and which she has always performed so admirably. 

There can be no question that in all her public appear¬ 
ances the Queen has carried her dignity well. In manner 
and looks she has been “ every inch a princess,” as a 
working-man was once heard to say when she stepped from 
her carriage to attend a banquet at the Mansion House. 

“ Slender almost to fragility,” says an American writer who 
has met her, “ with hair still luxuriantly and richly brown, 
eyes of darkest blue and features finely chiselled and almost 
too perfect in their regularity, she looks, whether in Court 
costume, with the flash of jewels and the sweep of velvet, 
or in the simple cloth garments, high standing linen collar, 
and quiet little bonnet she is fondest of wearing, exactly 
what the English people love to call her, * The Princess.’ ” 
It is the same opinion as that of the working-man, but 
expressed with more elaboration. 

But her greatest charms with sensible people have 
undoubtedly been her attitude towards home life, her unob¬ 
trusive ways, her reluctance to express pronounced opinions 
even if she entertains them, her devotion to her husband 
and the remarkable tact with which she has played her part 
during all the many years that she has stood on the 
steps of the throne. 
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It has been a difficult position to occupy—prominent and 
influential, and yet strictly subordinate to that of the 
beloved occupant of the throne who has now passed away. 
But there never has been the least suggestion of friction, 
the good disposition of Queen Alexandra enabling her to 
avoid what with more pronounced and self-asserting 
characters would have been sure to happen. 

Whatever the difficulties of her public position, with its 
often tiresome ceremonial and its unwelcome consciousness 
of being stared at, the observed of all observers, there was 
always a quiet and happy home life in which to take refuge. 
And as Queen Victoria, in one of her letters, very well says, 
“We all have our trials and vexations, but if one’s home 
is happy then the rest is comparatively nothing.” 

As princess, Queen Alexandra has been always remark¬ 
able for the pleasure she has taken in intercourse with well- 
chosen friends, to whom—and especially to those of her 
early life—she has shown warm attachment. Music has 
been a great solace to her, and her thorough understanding 
of that captivating art has often been noticed by the pro¬ 
fessionals who have had the honour of playing and singing 
before her. She has a great liking, too, for pets of all kinds 
—pet dogs, cockatoos, cats and ponies—of whom the 
number at Sandringham is such that merely to enumerate 
their names would tax a good memory. 

All who have ever been in her service speak in enthusi¬ 
astic terms of her thoughtful consideration for those about 
her, of her reluctance to give unnecessary trouble, and of 
the kind way in which she recognises the efforts of others, 
making it a pleasure to be in attendance, and drawing out 
the best qualities of every member of her household. 

Her good-heartedness towards the suffering, the un¬ 
fortunate and the hard-working has become proverbial, and 
it will form an appropriate and pleasant conclusion to’ this 
article if we give by way of illustration an incident which 
happened quite early in her career as Princess of Wales. 
We give it as it has come to us, and we have every 
reason to believe that it is as authentic as it is creditable 
to the amiability and sympathy ever present in the heart of 
her Majesty:— 

Tate one afternoon just before Christmas, the Princess in 
crossing the hall of Marlborough House, saw a delicate- 
looking girl standing there waiting. Her tired look and 
modest demeanour induced the Princess to ask her on what 
errand she had come. 

She had brought, the girl told her, some little garments 
for children which the Princess had ordered to be made by 
the then newly-invented sewing-machine. 

“ Come with me,” said the Princess, and she led the way 
to her own private sitting-room where she examined the 
garments and praised the neatness with which they were 
made. “ Who did them ? ” she asked. 

“ It was I,” answered the girl, and led on to be confiden¬ 
tial by the kind way in which she was being spoken to, and 
ignorant all the time of who her questioner really was, 
she told that she had an invalid mother to support and 
that she hoped, by becoming an expert worker on the new 
machine, that she might be able to save enough to purchase 
a machine of her own. “And then,” she added,“ I shall 
be able, I think, to earn a little more than bare bread for 
my mother.” 

The Princess rang the bell and ordered a basket to be 
brought with some wine, oranges, and biscuits in it. This, 
after taking note of her address, she asked the girl to 
take home. 

Early on the morning of Christmas Day what was the 
girl’s surprise to receive a handsome new sewing-machine 
with a card attached to it bearing the words— 

“ A Christmas gift from Alexandra.” 

As a straw shows which way the wind blows, so a deed 
such as this may be taken as a sure indication of disposition 
and character. Lortg life then to our Queen! “The 
sea-king s daughter from over the sea ” has in this and 
many other recorded incidents, and indeed in every way, 
shown herself so good a princess that, now she has come 
to a still higher station, she has a claim, most joyfully to 
be met, on the loyalty and good wishes of every one 
of us. 
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A GARDEN OF MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 



HE Michaelmas daisies were in flower 
when he first heard of. her. Great 
clumps of their starry lilac flowers 
shone against the background of 
old brick wall, and the sunflowers 
glowed golden over their heads. 
There were late roses amongst the 
scarlet glory of the Virginia creeper, 
and the fragrance of autumn violets 
filled the air. 

On that sunny September morning 
Mr. Stephen Johnson walked up 
and down his grass plot, an open 
letter in his hand, a puzzled frown 
upon his brow. The letter ran as 
follows— 


“ Dear Old Stephen,—For old friendship’s sake will you 
take care of my little girl ? I am dying, and I have 
directed that, at my death, my little Cynthia should be 
sent to you. Her mother died when she was born; we 
have literally no relations, and I do not know where to turn 
but to my old friend. My little girl will not go to you as a 
beggar. In all these weary years since we met I have 
made my fortune, and it will all be hers. I need not ask 
you to be good to her, you were always good to ever}’ living 
creature. • 


“ Yours affectionately, 

“Harold Marsh.” 

The reader paused in his walk, and ruffled his grey hair 
abstractedly. The puzzled look on his face deepened. 

“What shall I do with a child?” he said—“ a little 
girl ? What should an old bachelor know of children ? 
And yet, how can I refuse poor old Marsh’s request ? ” 

How indeed ? For Stephen Johnson was not a man who 
ever refused people’s requests ; his name was a by-word for 
tenderness of heart, kindliness of action. The issue of his 
present meditations was certain beforehand. The letter 
that went out to South Africa to Harold Marsh that very 
day was an unequivocal acceptance of the legacy which 
the sick man wished to leave. Cynthia, Stephen wrote, 
must come to him whenever her father wished, and the 
best that an old bachelor knew how to do should be done 
for her. 

Just a year later, when the Michaelmas daisies were 
again in flower, and the scent of violets filled the air, a 
small white child paced the .grass plot by Stephen’s side, a 
little; child, with wistful grey eyes, and a cloud of dark 
hair, and a voice whose sadness had gone straight to 
Stephen’s heart. 

On the first night after her arrival, she stood beside his 
chair, watching him wistfully ; whilst he, in his embarrass¬ 
ment, wondered vaguely what he ought to do with her. If 
only she had been a bird or a beetle, he would have had 
little difficulty in arranging for her comfort. The human 
child was an unknown quantity to the scholar and 
naturalist. Cynthia solved the question for him. She 
touched his hand softly. ■/. 

“ I miss my. daddy most dreadfully,” she said. 
“Always before I went to bed I used to sit on his lap, and 
he told me stories and kissed me. Could you let me sit on 
your lap ? ” 

The grey-haired man and the little child looked into 
each other’s eyes for a minute, then he lifted her to his 
knee, and her head went instinctively down upon his 
shoulder. It was curious how naturally his arm closed 
round her, how glibly he presently found himself repeating 
old fairy tales for her edification.' 

As the days went on, Stephen and his little charge 
became almost inseparable, and the scholar began to 
discover the fascination of watching a young mind unfold. 
Cynthia responded eagerly to his teaching. It was not 
very long before she was conversant W’ith the ways of the 
flowers and beasts and birds of garden and woodland, and 


she devoured books with a rapacity that was a daily 
delight to a scholar of Stephen’s calibre. 

The life was a strange one for a child. Young 
companions she had none. Mr. Johnson’s old house¬ 
keeper looked after her health, her clothes and her 
manners, and, having old-fashioned ideas as to what a 
“ little lady ” should be, she taught Cynthia many valuable 
lessons. The rest of the child’s education, mental and 
moral, lay with her guardian. Occasionally the Vicar’s 
wife swooped down upon the peaceful household, and 
imparted to Stephen some of her own views on the bringing 
up of young girls. Stephen listened courteously, replied, 
also courteously, and went his own way. He had 
developed views of his own anent the proper training for a 
little girl, and he proposed to cany out those views. 
Gentle as he was by nature, he could at times be very 
determined, and having conceived a righteous horror of the 
modern young woman, he had decided that Cynthia should 
not resemble that personage. 

And in spite of, or because of, her strange up-bringing, 
she grew into a simple, natural.creature, with eager girlish 
ways and a loving soul. Her ideas of life were , derived 
mainly from books, with an odd mingling of shrewd worldly 
wisdom from Mrs. Burnett, the housekeeper, and most 
unworldly and lofty wisdom from Mr. Johnson. 

In appearance she was very little altered. The same 
grey eyes looked out of her small white face, white, not 
with the pallor of ill-health, but with the clear whiteness of 
privet flowers. The dusky softness of her hair and the 
warm red of her lips emphasised her colouring, and 
Cynthia Marsh was considered by the village critics to be a 
remarkably lovely girl. 

She had a grace of movement peculiarly her own, and a 
low pleasant voice, .“that most excellent thing in a 
woman.” To say that her guardian adored her is to use 
mild language. He worshipped the very ground upon 
which her small feet trod ; and if Cynthia had expressed a 
wish to possess the moon, Mr. Johnson would have made 
superhuman efforts to do something towards getting it for 
her. But the girl’s nature was wholesome and sweet; she 
did not ask for impossibilities; she took life as it came, and 
her unselfish loving soul was chiefly bent upon doing all 
that she could to make her guardian happy. 

When Cynthia was eighteen, the Vicar’s wife again 
swooped down upon Mr. Johnson. She averred that now 
that the girl was grown-up she ought to see something of 
life, and be introduced into Society. For the first and 
only time the good lady’s words took effect. Stephen, 
reluctantly, it must be owned, saw with her eyes. “The 
child,” as he always called Cynthia, could not live for ever 
as she lived now. He would not l3e acting rightly by her 
unless he let her “see the world.” And thus it came 
about that Cynthia found herself in London at the 
beginning of the season under the wing of a certain Lady 
\\ alias, an old friend of Stephen’s, who undertook to give 
the girl as “ good a time ” as was possible. 

Cynthia, shy at first and terribly homesick, began after a 
week or two to enjoy herself vastly, and the admiration she 
excited might well have turned her head. But she 
accepted all the admiration as so much kindness, and was 
full of overflowing gratitude and happiness. 

Her letters to her guardian were eagerly watched for, 
greedily devoured. No one knew how much he missed 
her, and how he counted the days to her return. His old 
pursuits palled upon him, there was a flavour of the stale 
and unprofitable about all he read and did without her. 

And at last she came back ; the same, and yet to the 
loving eyes that observed her, not quite the same. She 
was as tender and affectionate as ever, but Stephen was 
aware that something was different, and with the 
quickened vision of love he arrived at the right solution 
of the difference. Presently Cynthia herself spoke to him 
about it. 

They were sitting in his study, Cynthia on a stool at 
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Stephen’s feet, her head against his knee. For a long 
time neither of them had spoken, then the girl said 
softly— 

“ Padre, will you tell me something ? ” 

“ If I can, dear.” 

“ I—haven’t got a mother, and I have come to a time in 
my life when I don’t know what to do.” She hesitated, 
then went on quickly. “ Padre, if there are two—people, 
and one likes them both very, very much, and yet one 
can’t quite decide which one likes best, how can it be 
settled ? ” 

Stephen’s hand stroked her hair. 

“ I am only a stupid old man,” he said, “but I think I 
understand what you mean, dear. There are two people, 
are there not, who want to take my darling away from me, 
and she—is puzzled over her choice. Is that it ? ” 

“Yes, padre, that is it, and I like them both, and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

There was a long pause, then Stephen said slowly— 

“ I wish I knew better how r to advise you, child. You 
want a tender woman’s hand now, not a stupid, old man’s, 
which is not fit to guide a girl’s heart. I can only say this 
to you. Never give yourself to a man who has ever hurt or 
deceived another woman, and if both men are equally true 
and honest, choose the man whom you feel you cannot live 
without.” 

During the course of that summer, Cynthia’s guardian 
was given many opportunities of comparing the men who, 
as he put it, “wished to take his darling” from him. 
Each of them came in turn to stay at the village inn. 
Stephen had called himself stupid, and he honestly 
believed himself to be deficient in reading character; 
therefore he would not in any way prejudice Cynthia’s 
choice by allowing her to see which of the two men he 
himself preferred. Both were pleasant, good-looking, 
cheery young Englishmen, but to Stephen there seemed 
no comparison between Denis Raeburn and Hubert 
Wainwright. Even though Hubert was undeniably the 
cleverer man, and more ready to ingratiate himself with the 
old scholar, Stephen’s heart went out to Denis, whose fair 
boyish face and eager boyish ways reminded him of the 
young knight of sunny countenance, who “ passed, and the 
sunshine passed away with him.” 

Indeed, Stephen experienced a thrill of actual disappoint¬ 
ment when it seemed to him that Cynthia inclined more 
towards her other suitor. 

Denis spent a good deal of July in the village ; Hubert 
was there in August, and when September came Cynthia 
and her guardian were once more alone. To Stephen’s no 
small surprise, the puzzled look was still on the girl’s face ; 
it was plain that she had not yet made her final decision, 
and at last he hesitatingly asked her whether she had 
done so. 

A flush of colour stained the whiteness of her face. 

“ No, padre,” she said. “I feel, oh, I feel so horrid! 
Each of them asked me to marry him, and I—I did not 
know what to say, and so—and so I asked them to w r ait a 
little while. Was it very wrong of me ? But I cannot 
marry anybody unless I am quite sure I care for him as l 
ought.” 

Cynthia’s eyes looked wistfully into Stephen’s. 

“You are quite right, dear,” he said. “ Depend upon 
it, something will teach you to know your own heart all in 
good time, you may be sure of that.” 

Cynthia stood among the Michaelmas daisies, when the 
letter that taught her her own heart was put into her 
hands. The envelope was addressed in Hubert Wain¬ 
wright’s handwriting, and the girl tore it open quickly and 


drew out its contents. But as she glanced down the page, 
the colour that had flashed over her face died away, the 
letter dropped from her hands, she looked blankly out 
across the garden with puzzled eyes. She turned suddenly 
to where Stephen sat reading, and touched his hand 
impetuously. 

“ See, padre,” she said, pointing to the sheet of paper 
on the grass, “ that letter is not meant for me. It is from 
—Mr. Wainwright—to—another woman. I—I have made 
up my mind now.” 

She moved away, whilst her guardian rose and picked up 
the discarded letter. It was brief and to the point. 

“ My Dear Kit,—You say I have deceived you, and I am 
afraid I have hurt you cruelly. But when a year ago I 
asked you to be my wife I honestly believed I could make 
you happy. Now I am sure that it is for our mutual 
happiness that our engagement should be broken off. I 
feel that we are not truly suited to each other. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Hubert Wainwright.” 

Stephen walked slowly into the house, the letter in his 
hand. He found Cynthia by the window in her own 
sitting-room. Her lips curved scornfully, the eyes she 
turned upon him blazed. 

“ You told me never to marry a man who had deceived 
or hurt another woman,” she said breathlessly. “ Oh, 1 
am glad he made that mistake and sent me this letter, or I 
might —A might have married him. I thought—I liked him 

best—I liked his clever mind. Now I know-” she broke 

off suddenly. 

“And supposing”—Stephen watched her face keenly 
as he spoke—“ supposing that Denis should be deceiv¬ 
ing you, too, and playing fast and loose with another 
woman ? ” 

“ Denis deceive anybody ? ” The girl’s voice rang with 
indignation, the colour came and went upon her face. 
“Why, I would as soon believe that you could deceive, 
padre ! ” 

Stephen smiled. 

“ I think you know your own heart now,” he said. And 
Cynthia, for only answer, flushed and turned away. 

That evening Stephen took it upon himself to despatch a 
telegram to Denis, and the next morning, when Cynthia 
moved about the gai’den singing softly to herself, someone 
came across the lawn towards her, who called her name 
gently. 

She turned, and the great armful of Michaelmas daisies 
she carried fell to the ground, when she met Denis face to 
face. 

“You,” she said falteringly—“you ? ” 

“Yes, I—I have come—to ask you whether—you know 
now if you can ever care for me. Can you, sweetheart ? ” 

He caught her hands in his, and drew her close to 
him. 

“ Oh, I think I know now,” she said naively “ Padre 
said, ‘ Choose the man you feel you could not live without,’ 
and I don’t think—I don’t think I could live without you.” 

Stephen Johnson is not alone in his old age. Denis and 
Cynthia live with him and make his home happy. He is 
the adoring slave of a certain small Cynthia, who rules him 
with a firm and absolute rule, and holds his heart in her 
small hands ; and his study is often neglected, and his 
books set aside, whilst he plays with the dark-haired baby 
in the garden, which in September they call “a garden of 
Michaelmas daisies.” 

L. G. Moberly. 













MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

he days that followed Margaret 
could never look back upon 
without a shudder. The dreary 
stillness, the loneliness, the 
heart-sickness, the disgust at 
the everyday duties oppressed 
her like some ghastly night¬ 
mare. Mr. Hetherton had at 
first refused to believe that his 
wife was dead, and when at 
last he could no longer doubt, 
he made no moan, shed no tear, but sank into a melan¬ 
choly apathy from which nothing could rouse him. He 
ate and slept little, scarcely even noticed his chil¬ 
dren, wandered for hours by the sea-shore or in the 
cemetery where his wife lay buried. She had been 
more than half his life to him. She had loved him so 
faithfully, and her energy and courage alone had sup¬ 
ported him through trouble and adversity. Having lost 
her, life had no more interest for him. Only to Mar¬ 
garet he seemed to cling in an absent, helpless way. 
“ Where is Margaret ? ” was always his first question on 
returning from his wanderings when he did not at once 
see her, but her presence was sufficient to content him. 
So long as he knew she was near him, he took no further 
notice of her, never entered into a conversation, and 
only answered her remarks by nods or monosyllables, in 
spite of her loving and untiring efforts to cheer and 
console him. 

Margaret had taken up her burden courageously. 
Few, perhaps, would have recognised the careless, untidy 
girl, whose only thoughts were of books, of authorship, 
of music or of drawing, in the active little house-mother 
with the grave face, who was up early and late and 
whose busy hands and brain were now devoted so 
unselfishly to others. She had undertaken to teach 
Lily at home, partly from the feeling that it would be a 
reduction of expense, and partly to satisfy a craving for 
self-sacrifice, to do more than her duty now in order to 
make good any neglect of it in the past. Only in the 
evening after the children and her father had gone to 
bed did she find a little time for her own studies. She 
had written to Oskar after her mother’s death telling 
him of the event and of the promise given to her 
mother. He had written back very kindly, saying he 
was sorry their marriage was to be postponed but that 
he would not press her yet. Margaret put the letter 
away, wondering why its kind tone only made her feel 
sad, and why her engagement had not given her that 
peace of mind which she had so longed for, why she felt 
now, as before, alone in the world. 

Her anxiety for her father kept increasing. When¬ 
ever she could, she accompanied him when he went out, 
although she felt certain that he preferred then to be 
alone. When his daughter came with him he would 
return sooner, but only too often when she had, with a 
sense of relief, seen him seated in his easy-chair, and 
had gone to perform some household duty, she would 
find, on coming back to the room perhaps half-an-hour 
later, that her father had gone out again. He would then 
Teturn an hour or two later, exhausted, be with difficulty 
persuaded to eat, preferring to sit brooding in his 
chair, sometimes with a book before him, the leaves of 
which he never turned. He never touched his violin. 


Once Margaret had taken it out of its case and placed 
it near him, hoping he might be drawn to play the 
beloved instrument once more, but with a spasm of pain 
crossing his face he had silently replaced it in the case 
and laid it aside. His duties as organist he performed 
with evident reluctance ; he even neglected the practices, 
a thing he had never done before. Sunday was always 
a day of mental anguish to Margaret. Only yielding at 
last to her tender persuasions would her father get ready 
for church. Margaret always went with him and took 
her seat near him. She felt this to be necessary in 
order that she might rouse him from any fit of abstrac¬ 
tion which might come over him, for often he would sit 
with bent head and arms crossed on his breast in total 
oblivion of all around Y\im. 

One kind friend she had to whom she turned with 
implicit trust in all the troubles of those early days: Dr. 
Mil worth. His presence seemed to be the one thing 
that had power to cheer her, and her heart always grew 
lighter when she saw the tall, well-known figure or 
heard the kind tones of his voice. 

One day he had found her quietly crying over the 
letter which had to be written to convey the sad news to 
Rob. Somewhat shyly he had asked her if he might 
relieve her of the task, and when she gratefully accepted 
he sat down at her desk and wrote the letter there and 
then. 

Margaret sat the while on her mother’s low chair, and 
sometimes her eyes wandered with a feeling of pleasure 
to the fine head with the pale, massive forehead bending 
over the paper. 

“ Will that do, Miss Hetherton ? ” he asked distrust¬ 
fully when he had finished, passing her the letter. Lily, 
who was sitting at the table writing a copy, broke into 
an amused laugh. 

“Why, Dr. Milworth, it sounds as though you were 
Margaret’s pupil too. That is always what I say. 
Only,” the child added as though in the interests of 
truth, “I say ‘Margaret,’ of course.” 

The doctor laughed a little, but he flushed slightly 
nevertheless. Margaret wandered why Lily’s silly re¬ 
marks made her feel uncomfortable. She kept her head 
bent over the letter, and when she looked up it was to 
thank the writer with a smile on her lips and such a 
sweet light in her eyes that poor Paul Milworth went 
away hopeful for the first time in all his long mute 
wooing. 

When he had gone Margaret sat down to add a few 
lines to Rob. The letter was to meet him on his arrival 
in Philadelphia. Lily was still labouring patiently at 
her copy. 

“Why does Dr. Milworth call you ‘Miss Hetherton’ 
now, Margaret ? ” she asked presently, as though the 
inquiry were the outcome of a train of thought suggested 
by her last sapient remark. 

“ Because I am grown-up now, Lily,” Margaret 
replied. 

^ The child was satisfied, although Margaret was not. 
The “ Miss Hetherton” always chilled her even though 
she would scarcely acknowledge it to herself. In the 
olden days Dr. Milworth had been her father’s friend in 
the first instance and hers in the second, and now his 
ceremonious style of address seemed to put an immense 
distance between them. It was doubtless the proper 
thing, she argued with herself; all the same she felt 
some regret, to give the feeling no harsher appellation, 
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when she heard Dr. Milworth calling Lily by her name 
and when she noticed the frank, playful manner of the 
latter towards the doctor, while she herself, who used to 
be his special “little friend” had developed into “Miss 
Hetherton ” and was treated with much respect and 
courtesy, if with unvarying kindness. 

Once Margaret went out early in the afternoon to pay 
visit to Mrs. Wilmot. Mrs. Wilmot was the distant 
relative of Frau von Kowitz through whom Margaret had 
been recommended to the latter lady. She was a rich 
widow-lady who lived in a pretty old manor-house at 
some distance from Seaton, and, on hearing of Margaret’s 
return from Frau von Kowitz, had written to her asking 
her to come some day and talk to her about her nephews 
and nieces, as she called the young Kowitzes, although 
the relationship was not in reality so close. Margaret 
put olt the visit as long as she could and went at last 
with much reluctance. Mrs. Wilmot was very peculiar 
and was much given to asking probing and embarrassing 
questions in a singularly inconvenient and objectionable 
fashion. To-day, however, Margaret was fortunate. 
Mrs. Wilmot was in an unusually mild and friendly 
mood and more interested in hearing about her little 
relatives than in ascertaining her young visitor’s mental 


condition. 

The visit over, 


rtaming 
Margaret 
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young 

set off at a good pace 
through the fields 
which lay between the 
Manor and Seaton. 
She did not acknow¬ 
ledge to herself why 
she was hurrying so, or 
rather she persuaded 
herself that it was be¬ 
cause she wanted to 
give Lily a music- 
lesson. 

As she entered the 
house, Lily met her, 
saying, “ Dr. Milworth 
was here for ever so 
long, Maggie. He has 
left a book for you to 
read. I told him where 
you were. Am I to have 
my music-lesson ? ” 

“ Yes, Lily,” Mar¬ 
garet answered rather 
wearily. She had 
walked very fast and 
was tired, and now, 
after all, the music- 
lesson did not seem to 
her of such desperate 
importance. 

“What book is it, 
Lily ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know— 
it’s French,” Lily an¬ 
swered with insular 
contempt. 

“Montaigne’s 
Essays,” Margaret said 
to herself as she went 
upstairs to take off her 
things. “ I wish I had 
seen him,” she thought; 
“ it is four days since 
he was here.” 

[To be continued.) 






























































SITE, BASE, SUPPORT, AND SUPERSTRUCTURE, 


A CONTRAST BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


PART VI. 

o far we have only been 
considering the 
horizontal supports 
of buildings, such as 
the base or base¬ 
ment, the ground 
floor, etc. We must 
now say something 
of the vertical or 
upright supports of 
buildings. Of 
course, in ancient 
classical structures 
they did not trouble 
themselves much 
about vertical sup¬ 
port, because, as 
their buildings were 
rarely more than one storey high, the columns or pilasters 
were usually sufficient for the purpose; if not, the}* could have 
a basement on the ground floor and an attic or small upper 
storey at the top. But when, as in modern buildings, you 
require storey over storey and run up to a vast height, what 
are you to do? Well, what usually is done is to repeat 
what you have done below, to place portico over portico, 
entablature over entablature, column over column, until you 
reach the required height! Now could anything be weaker 
or more ineffective ? And would not the slightest knowledge 
of mediaeval work show how at once to master the difficulty ? 
Why are these modern buildings so unsatisfactory ? Because 
no vertical support is provided, and the consequence is that 
the upper portions of the building are in no way connected 
with the base, and the more you accentuate the horizontal 
lines and features the worse the effect becomes, until you 
arrive at the appearance of a number of buildings piled one 
on the top of the other, so that some of the very lofty buildings 
in New York look more like a series of houses stuck up on 
end than a single edifice. Yet the towers of mediaeval 
churches never suggest such an absurdity, because the 
mediaeval architects knew that when you have a very lofty 
structure to deal with you must accentuate the vertical lines 
and supports and keep down or even ignore altogether the 
horizontal ones. Every portion of a building should at any 
rate give the idea of its being supported from the base and 
not only standing upon the storey immediately beneath it, 
and, of course, this is far better in construction. Some 
modern lofty buildings look like a piled-up plate of sand¬ 
wiches. But take one of the loftiest structures in Europe, 
the tower of Antwerp Cathedral. The whole thing rises up 
from the base, and is buckled together by upright buttresses, 
the horizontal lines being quite kept in subjection. There 
is no suggestion of one or two of the top storeys sliding off 
or wobbling over one side or the other. The earliest ideas 
of lofty buildings were probably castle towers, which were 
constructed of immensely thick walls without any horizontal 
features and few piercings, but as times went on and large 
windows were required, vertical supports became more and 
more necessary, and this neglect of upright support has 
become a serious danger in our modern buildings. 

Unfortunately iron, which enters so largely into oul* 
building, has undoubtedly led to much false construction ; 
in fact, many modern shops and warehouses consist of iron 
frames with brick, stone, or terra cotta ornaments hung on 
to them. We do not blame the use of iron in buildings. It 
has great advantages, and may fairly be used instead of 
wood for roofs, floor, girders, etc. ; but solid stone and 
granite should be able to support themselves, and if they 


cannot do this their whole constructive value has gone. If 
iron is doing the work, let iron have the credit and come 
forward and show itself. We like to see “ the man who is 
doing the work,” and do not respect the individual who is 
simply posturing for admiration. It may be said that one 
would not like to see a man walking about with his “ bones 
outside his skin.” No, we don’t desire to see such a ghastly 
spectacle, and for this reason. The skin has its own 
important functions to fulfil, and is not stuck outside for 
mere ornament simply to conceal the bones and muscles. 
The human skin is not intended for nor does it give the 
idea of support, but marble, stone, and brick do, and are 
consequently out of place where they cannot even support 
themselves. 

When iron is used sim¬ 
ply and constructively it 
looks all right, provided 
it is not made to represent 
stone or brick. How very 
fine, for instance, the piles 
of the Tower Bridge 
looked, when they showed 
their construction ! What 
a handsome bridge South¬ 
wark is, and how ugly 
Westminster, where the 
arches are made to repre¬ 
sent stone, which they do 
very badly. Iron might 
have been a great help to 
modern architects if pro¬ 
perly treated, but it has 
become a snare and a 
stumbling-block, and un¬ 
fortunately it becomes 
more and pi ore so, and as 
long as it is used simply 
to construct frames or 
cages to hang stone and 
granite upon it will never 
assume its proper position 
as a building material. 

With regard to terra cotta 
in combination with iron, 
it is a very disappointing 
material. It shrinks in 
casting (or rather firing), 
it splits and does not keep 
its colour, and there is a 
great question whether a. 
building erected of iron 
and terra cotta is not in 
the long* run quite as ex¬ 
pensive as one of brick 
and stone. With regard 
to all buildings erected to 
a great extent of iron, their 
durability is really quite 
experimental. Who can 
say how long they will 
last ? Time alone can 
show, and the great de¬ 
terioration which has 
been noticed in several 
which are but a few 
years old does not 
strengthen hopes for the 
future, but very much the 
reverse. 
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SELF-COMMAND* 

By ELIZABETH A. S. DAWES, M.A., D.Lrr. 


“ The will of man is by his reason sway’d .”—Midsummer 
Night's Dream , Act ii., Scene 3. 

" He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty: 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.”— 
Prov. xvi. 32. 

"In the supremacy of self-control consists one of the 
perfections of the ideal man .”—Herbert Sfiencer. 


ELF-COMMAND, the virtue about which 
I wish to talk to you a little to-day, 
is remarkable and quite different from 
all others for two definite reasons, 
whicfi give it a leading position and 
explain why both ancient and modern 
philosophers alike estimate it very 
highly and consider it one of the 
requisites in the character of an ideal 
man. The first of these reasons is that 
it is not, like courage or generosity, 
for example, an inherited or natural virtue with which we 
may or may not be born, but it is a virtue which has to be 
acquired by the individual himself and can only be acquired 
by long and continuous endeavour : this being so, it is un¬ 
necessary for me to explain why it is consequently con¬ 
sidered a greater merit for any person to have and to manifest 
this especial virtue than any other which has not had to be 
gained by similar active effort. The other reason which 
gives it its pre-eminence is that without it other good 
qualities are liable to be misused, for self-command is the 
ingredient in a character which, like salt in food, gives it 
healthiness and flavour. 

I have purposely chosen the term "self-command” in 
preference to " self-control,” as the latter is now ordinarily 
used in the restricted sense of controlling one’s temper or 
tongue, though really it ought to have the same width and 
breadth of meaning as " self-command.” 

Before passing on to consider all that is included under 
self-command, let us linger for a moment to observe how 
this quality is peculiar to civilised man, whereas savages 
and animals know little or nothing of it; and further, 
how amongst civilised peoples it is inculcated from the 
earliest years, both directly and indirectly, which is again 
a proof of its value. 

The wee, toddling baby is gently reminded by its elder 
sister or nurse not to touch the pretty things in the drawing¬ 
room because "Mother would not like it,” and thus it 
learns its first lessons in self-command ; as it grows older, 
the child is taught to try to understand why this con¬ 
trolling of one’s inclinations and desires is right and good, 
and from contact with others at school or college, girls and 
boys learn how absolutely necessary it is to exercise self- 
restraint if they desire to make and retain friends. All 
through life the struggle goes on, and those persons who 
do not strive with determination and perseverance for it 
from their childhood are but feeble bodies and win little 
respect when grown up, whilst others who have striven 
manfully often gain wonderful power over themselves quite 
early in life, and are thereby enabled to aid and assist 
others both by example and precept. 

Now let us analyse exactly what is meant by the word. 
To begin with, " self-command ” denotes the power of sub¬ 
duing the natural impulses and wishes of the body to the 
guidance of reason and leading them in reins, as it were, 
so as to make the body serve the aims and purposes of the 
mind, and not letting it get the upper hand and thus de¬ 
grading and enslaving what should be its master. 

It is the power of deciding what course of conduct is best 
to be pursued and of having a purpose in one’s words and 
deeds ; for, as Marcus Aurelius says, " The soul of man 
does violence to itself when it allows any act of its own and 
any movement to be without an aim, and does anything 
thoughtlessly and without considering what it is, it being 


right that even the smallest things be done with reference 
to an end.” 

Yet, again, it is not only this power of seeing what is 
right to be done and feeling that one’s life should be lived 
in accordance with some aim, but, further, it includes the 
power of abiding by one’s resolutions, when once made, 
and of holding on to the right course persistently and 
steadfastly in spite of all opposing winds—to steer, so to 
say, for the port one has chosen and not to be induced by 
any persuasion or temptation to sail for another; unless, 
indeed, the conviction is later borne in on us, or some un¬ 
foreseen circumstance obliges us to alter our first decision- - 
in a word, to be determined, but not obstinate. It is 
grievous and pitiable to read and hear of the many cases 
where young persons have been led by others into doing 
wrong, sometimes even into committing crimes ; and the 
reflection naturally follows that if they had been trained 
from childhood to exercise self-command, that is, to think 
out and then stand by their decision, they might now be 
starting on a career of honour and happiness instead of 
standing in the prisoner's dock. It is the fatal inability to 
say " No ” which ruins so many characters. " Think well 
before saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and then stick to it, as a 
soldier would to his guns.” 

This then is the first and most essential meaning of 
" Self-command we will, pass on to its further significa¬ 
tions. Foremost among these is exercising control over that 
unruly and troublesome little member, the tongue—such a 
small thing, and yet into what difficulties and sorrows and 
perplexities does it often lead us, because we allowed it for 
an instant or two to be our master instead of our servant! 
No one has more clearly shown the importance of keeping 
a strong curb on one’s tongue than the apostle St. James, 
and he who does bridle the tongue is, he says, a "perfect 
man.” 

Love of scandal, rudeness, unkindness, backbiting, un¬ 
truthfulness—into all these most injurious habits we may 
almost unconsciously fall if we do not consciously and con¬ 
scientiously keep strict guard over our words. And let no 
one imagine that saying an unkind thing, or speaking 
scandal is but a small matter and of no great consequence ; 
for those who think thus are quite wrong. A blow is more 
readily forgiven and forgotten than an untrue or an unkind 
remark. And as for talking scandal, I doubt if there be 
any habit more degrading, or which more conclusively 
proves that the mind of the speaker is of a low type, 
absorbed in the most selfish, earthly concerns, and utterly 
forgetful of its high spiritual calling. 

tt is very hard, nay sometimes it seems almost impossible, 
always to speak kindly and gently, and to succeed herein 
is granted to but a few saintly men and women on earth ; 
but we can at least make it our aim to check every unkind 
and hasty word that comes to our lips, and prefer to say 
nothing at all if we cannot bring ourselves to say some¬ 
thing nice. “ Un coup de langue est pire qu’un coup de 
lance,” says a French proverb. If this were so vividly 
present to each one of us that we really thought of our 
tongue as a spear, we should hesitate before wounding 
others with it. 

The next division of self-command is the restraining of 
the emotions, such as fear, laughter or anger. It arg*ues 
such utter want of self-command to shriek at an innocent 
mouse, or pretend you cannot touch a frog because it is 
" such a nasty, cold thing! ” It is by exhibitions of this 
kind of ludicrous fear that girls and women too often rightly 
merit the epithet " silly.” 

It is also an evidence of this same want of control to 
laugh at once loud and boisterously over some accident or 
mishap which happens to another, for though it may really 
look comic to the onlooker, it probably is the reverse to the 
sufferer, whose feelings of confusion or shame will scarcely 
be lessened by the untimely mirth of others. 

Anger is, of course, the emotion most difficult to control, 
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and yet just the one which should at all costs be subjugated 
to reason. Anger, or righteous indignation, is perfectly right 
and justifiable in some cases, as in warring against vice ; 
but getting angry over trifles, and losing one’s temper at a 
word of contradiction or reproof, this must be controlled over 
and over again until the dreadful habit is practically broken 
for ever. Drummond speaks very strongly on this point. 
He says : “ The Bible again and again returns to condemn 
it as one of the most destructive elements in human nature.” 
And again : “ No form of vice, not worldliness, not greed of 
gold, not drunkenness itself, does more to un-Christianise 
society than evil temper. For embittering life, for break¬ 
ing up communities, for destroying the most sacred rela¬ 
tionships .... in short, for sheer gratuitous misery-pro¬ 
ducing power, this influence stands alone.” Evil temper 
may rightly be regarded as a demon, or fire-spitting 
dragon, and it is the manifest duty of all those who are 
tempted in this direction, to buckle on their armour of self- 
command and battle with the foe who is so hard to slay, 
until they lay him low at the feet of reason. 

The last point is that self-command should be practised 
even over good qualities. This may sound strange, but that 
a virtue driven to excess may become a vice is a truism. 
Take the case of helping others, either by lending them 
money or assisting them, be it in lessons, or advice, or 
anything else. Such help, if given freely and continually, 
may do the recipient real harm instead of good ; it does not 
teach him to stand on his own legs, and he will soon lose 
“the glorious privilege of being independent,” if, by con¬ 
tinual bolstering and propping up from without, he no 
longer even tries to support himself. This is true of the 
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nation as well as of the individual, and is an argument that 
might be used against “ Free Education.” The late Rev. E. 
.1 hring writes, for instance : “ Character is worth more than 
sixpence, and a manly independence which faces its own 
responsibilities in a brave and honest way is better than a 
little more learning with a pauperised heart. . . . The dis¬ 
tinction between help which is kind, and the pauperising 
which is a cruel parody of kindness, requires to be marked.” 
And this last sentence exactly explains what I mean by 
saying that even over good qualities we must exercise self- 
command. 

I hat closes the analysis of self-command, and in con¬ 
clusion let us notice that in Buddhism and Stoicism, as 
well as Christianity, “self-command” has been taught as 
the key-note of a good man’s character and also of true 
happiness, and this teaching enabled many before the days 
of Christ to live noble, honoured and useful lives. In our 
Lord Himself we have the picture of perfect self-command 
in that He fashioned His whole life in conformity to one 
purpose, namely, doing the will of His Father, and from 
this He never swerved ; when reviled, He reviled not again, 
and unkind words never came from His lips. His teaching 
is condensed for us in the words, “ If a man smite thee on 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.” Which of us can 
attain to the supreme self-mastery implied in these words ? 
1S0, we may not attain, but let us ever set it up before us as 
the standard to which we will look throughout our lives, 
and with God’s grace to strengthen us and help us on the 
steep load to perfection, we may gradually prove ourselves 
no unworthy soldiers of the Captain Whose standard we 
follow. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

W AN ’ S com P act °f friendship with Gervase 
f Vanburgh was announced to the family, 
rwJli ancl rece * ved acclamation by the 
J.ylLj younger sisters, and with shocked dis- 
approval by grown-up Lilias. 

“ Most improper ! ” she pronounced 
it. “ You ought to remember, Nan, that 
1 y° u are no lon & er a child in the school- 

V room, and that such an intimacy with a man 

of Mr. Vanburgh’s age is simply another 
word for flirtation. It is all very well to call it friend¬ 
ship, but everybody knows perfectly well what it means! ” 
She stopped short with an expressive wave of the 
hands, and Nan glared at her with flashing eyes. 

“If there is one thing more than another that I 
loathe^and detest—and scorn—and despise,” she 
replied, dropping out each word with vindictive 
emphasis, “it is looking upon every man one meets 
in the light of a marriageable biped, and taking for 
granted that you can’t be civil to him without making a 
fool of yourself! I don’t know quite what you mean by 
‘ flirting,’ unless it is giggling and making eyes, as some 
idiotic girls do, and I am quite sure that I am in no 
danger of following their example ! ” 

“ You know perfectly well, Nan, that it means much 
more than that, and Mr. Vanburgh is a man of the 
world, and understands exactly to what you are lending 
yourself. Judging by his manner, I should call him an 
accomplished flirt! ” 

“Very well, then, I will ask him about it on the first 
opportunity. I will tell him what you say, and find out 
what his ideas are before things have gone any further.”. 


A gasp of dismay sounded round the school-room, for 
the listeners knew that Nan was perfectly capable of 
putting her threat into words, and, moreover, that in her 
present state of indignation it was certain that she 
intended to do so. Lilias broke into angry protests, but 
Nan’s icy, “Don’t be alarmed! I shall'not mention 
your name,” showed that the true reason of her dis¬ 
comfiture had been gauged, and she could only hope 
that no opportunity would occur for the putting of such 
a question before Gervase left the Grange. In this 
hope, however, she was doomed to be disappointed, for 
Mr. Vanburgh invited Nan to tea on the following day, 
and she departed, primed with determination. It 
seemed at first that she would have no opportunity to 
broach the all-important subject, but when tea was over 
Gervase proposed a walk round the grounds, and Nan 
was no sooner clear of the house than she gave a pre¬ 
liminary little cough, and said in sententious accents— 

“ Mr. Vanburgh, we have agreed to be friends, but I 
should like to hear, as a preliminary measure, exactly 
your definition of tl\e term. What is a friend ? ” 

Gervase’s eyes twinkled and his lips twitched beneath 
his moustache, but he made a gallant attempt at serious¬ 
ness, and replied deliberately— 

“ A friend is a comrade who is faithful not only in 
words but in deeds. My friend is one who will make 
personal sacrifices to ensure my welfare, who will not 
hear me maligned behind my back, but will reprove me 
to my face when I have done wrong. My friend is one 
who cares for me for myself, apart from my circum¬ 
stances, and will be most loyal and loving in the time 
of trouble ! ” 

Bravo! Bravo!” cried Nan enthusiastically. 

I hat s good. I like that! Those are exactly my own 
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sentiments, only I could not have put them into words. 
I had no idea you were so eloquent. Now another, 
please. What is a flirt ? ” 

“ A flirt! ” An expression of the most complete 
amazement passed over Gervase Vanburgh’s face as lie 
echoed the word, for this was, indeed, the last question 
which he had expected to hear from Nan Rendell’s lips. 

“ You want me to define a flirt ? That is a little more 
difficult, but I will try what I can do. ‘ One who 
practises the art of flirting/ the dictionary would tell 
us, with its usual admirable candour, which doesn’t 
seem to give much enlightenment. A flirt, I should say, 
is the antithesis of a friend, for he affects more than he 
feels; he flatters and makes pretty speeches, while in 
effect he may be critical and disparaging. He thinks of 
himself and his own amusement, and is so much con¬ 
cerned for the gratification of his own vanity that lie 
often inflicts serious wounds on the hearts of others.” 

“ So bad as that ? Horrid things, how I do despise 
them ! I can’t imagine how people can make them¬ 
selves so contemptible. Well, whatever may be my 
faults, I can honestly say I am not a flirt, but some 
people are so suspicious that they are always imagining 
mischief. Someone said to me—I mean I’ve heard it 
said that when a man and a girl like you and me agree 
to be friends, it *is just another way of beginning a 
flirtation. It made me very angry when I heard that, 
and I said, ‘ Very well, then, I’ll ask him what lie thinks 
about it, and have a clear understanding from the 
beginning ! No underhand dealings for me if I can 
help them ! ’ And now I have asked you, and I am 
quite satisfied, for it seems impossible to mix the two 
things together. You can’t flatter a person when you 
have agreed to tell him his faults ; you can’t feign a 
sentiment which is real. I knew I was right, though I 
could not argue it out, but for the future, I sha’n’t mind 
a bit when you say nasty things to me, for I shall feel 
they are a proof of friendship, and I shall find fault with 
you on every possible occasion just to show that I am 
not flirting, and have only your own good at heart.” 

Nan stopped short, quite out of breath with eagerness, 
and Gervase looked at her with a scrutinising smile. 

“ So ! ” he was saying to himself, “ Somebody said, 


did she ? I wish Somebody would mind her own 
business and not put foolish ideas into your, innocent 
little head. Somebody has her own hands pretty full, i 
imagine, and might be better employed looking after her 
own affairs,” but aloud he said simply— 

“ We will make a compact that we will never flirt with 
each other, but be the truest and most candid of friends, 
and, to begin as we mean to go on, lay your instructions 
upon me now for my conduct during my absence. You 
know my life— : an idle one unfortunately—living in my 
own place, among my own tenants, in a sleepy little 
corner of the earth, which affords no opportunity for 
adventure. I fear I shall come back with no heroic 
deeds to recount! ” 

“ ‘ Do the work that’s nearest 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping, when you meet them, 

Lame dogs o’er the stiles! ’ ” 

quoted Nan impressively. “That's one of my pet 
verses which 1 quote to comfort myself when I am 
burning to do great deeds and have to hem dusters 
instead. Be thankful you are a man, and have not to 
hem dusters, and try to take an interest in your tenants, 
and help them over their stiles. I’m sure many of them 
are lame, and longing for you to come to their aid, and 
really and truly it would do all the good in the world to 
think of something beside yourself! ” 

“I have never yet found anyone who interested me so 
much, but I will make the effort. And for yourself— 
look where you are going, think what you are doing, be 
a trifle more circumspect in coming downstairs and 
bicycling round corners, and I will hope to meet you 
again in health and strength and with as few broken 
limbs as may be at the end of another month ! Good¬ 
bye, little friend ! All good be with you ! ” 

He held out his hand and smiled upon her in the slow 
kindly fashion which already seemed familiar in her eyes, 
and Nan felt a sudden warmth at her heart as at the 
realisation of a new joy in life. 

“ Good-bye,” she cried heartily, “ and I’m glad I 
promised. I’m glad we are going to be friends.” 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


MEDICAL. 

VlXTE. —Perhaps if you wore a red veil instead of a blue one, you would 
not get freckled so readily. For preventing the sun from spoiling the 
complexion blue is the worst colour for the veil. Blue keeps off the 
heat, but allows the light to pass through it, whereas red allows the 
heat to pass, but stops the light. And it is the light and not the heat 
of the sun which causes freckles. Remaining in a dark room after 
exposure to the sun will often remove the pigmentation caused bv the 
sun. As a wash for the face, glycerine and lime-water or glycerine 
and lemon-juice is usually advised. It is questionable how much good 
can be done by either. 

A FOREIGNER.—Cancer is a disease of advanced life, and is rare before 
the thirtieth year. Still, it must be remembered that cancer occurs as 
early as the twentieth or twenty-first year, and very exceptionally at a 
still earlier age. As a rule, the younger the age of the patient the 
more rapidly docs the disease progress. There is another kind of 
malignant tumour which is not uncommon in the young. It is pretty 
certain that the lump that troubles you is not a malignant but a simple 
growth—almost for certain a fatty tumour. You are quite right to 
have it removed; it will be a perfectly simple operation, and the 
growth will not recur. 

A. F.—If you will read the articles upon “ The Face and its Blemishes” 
which we published in the last volume of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, you will obtain the information that you require. Sulphur 
ointment diluted with an equal quantity of lanoline is the best ointment 
to apply to the face for the relief of acne. In very severe acne, 
steaming the face is of unquestionable value. 


CURIOUS.—In considering the action of tea upon the body, we have to 
take account of the actions of each of its more important constituents. 
Tea consists mainly of water, an alkaloid called caffeine, and tannic 
acid or tannin. It is not a food, and contains no nourishment except 
what is contained in the small quantities of sugar and milk which are 
usually added to it. The hot water is the most important part of the 
tea. Hot water is a stimulant and produces increased action of the 
heart with perspiration and increased muscular vigour. If taken too 
hot, water is liable to derange the digestive organs, and this is one of 
the causes of the dyspepsia produced by tea. Caffeine is a powerful 
and valuable drug acting upon all the organs of the body, especially the 
heart and the brain. It is a drug which is much used in medicine. 
Tannin is responsible for most of the trouble which often follows 
excessive tea-drinking. Tannin deranges the stomach and bowels'; 
and greatly interferes with digestion, especially the digestion of starch 
and albumen. Contrary to what is usually believed, tea is far less 
likely to produce dyspepsia when taken alone than when accompanied 
with bread-and-butter or toast. Looked at as a beverage and 
compared with other drinks of the same class, tea is not an indigestible 
drink, and is indulged in by most persons throughout life without ever 
producing ill-effects. In some persons, even small quantities of tea 
produce marked dyspeptic symptoms, whilst all persons suffer from 
taking excess, just as they suffer from taking excess of anything else. 
Coffee has much the same composition and action as tea, the chief 
difference being in the flavouring substances; it also contains very 
much less tannin than tea. Cocoa differs from both tea and coffee in 
that it contains no caffeine but an allied alkaloid—theobromine— 
instead. Cocoa also contains a certain quantity of fat. 
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PEACE AND STRIFE. 


Calm and still, with its rippling rill, 

The flowing tide creeps o’er the sand, 
And its wavelets glide to the quiet land. 


Soft and low, with its ceaseless flow, 

The water rolls, where rocks lie deep, 

And the ocean soul is at rest in sleep. 

Sharp and shrill, with a piercing chill, 

The angry wind sweeps fiercely past, 

And the sea, confined, shrinks back aghast, 

Until, at length, as it gathers strength, 

It rushes on and knows no fear,. 

When the calm is gone, and the storm is near. 


Rush and roar on the foaming shore, 

The surging waves now rage and swell, 

As old Ocean raves and the tempests yell. 

By and by, as the passions die, 

The wind will yield, and Ocean rest 
On the battlefield, for this is best. 

Calm and still, with its rippling rill, 

The ebbing tide creeps o’er the sand, 

And its wavelets glide from the quiet land. 

H. C. A. 



MARGARET 


CHAPTER XXII. 

One day, a little later, while she and her father were 
sitting together in the parlour, he lying back in his 
chair, a book on his knees, Margaret close beside him 
sewing, the latter presently laid aside her work, knelt 
down "beside her father, and with her arms round his 
neck told him of her engagement. 

A look almost of fear came into the sad eyes. 

“ Margaret! ” he exclaimed in a low tone almost of 
anguish, “ you are going to leave me ? ” 

Margaret pressed her lips again and again to his pale 
cheeks, and to his hair which had grown so white of 
late. 

'‘No, no, father dear, I shall not leave you; look, 
Oskar sends you this letter, and he says himself that he 
will not take me away from you.” 

She spread the letter out and put it into his hands. 
As her father read, her eye ran over the lines too. It 
was the letter of a gentleman, a little stately in its 
phraseology perhaps, and Margaret wondered why it 
seemed to chill her as she read. 

Presently Mr. Hetherton passed it back to her 
unfinished—he had come to the passage he sought, the 
rest had no interest for him. But he only seemed 
half-satisfied. 

“You will not leave me, Margaret ? ” he repeated, as 
his daughter folded the letter away with a lump in her 
throat and her eyes smarting with tears she durst not 
shed. Her loving promises scarcely seemed to reassure 
him, and more than once during the long sad hours ot 
that afternoon in early autumn, Margaret felt his eyes 
fixed upon her with that mournful look of mingled fear 
and reproach. 

“You will not mention it to anyone, will you, 
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father?” she asked. “I do not want people to con¬ 
gratulate me so soon after—poor mother’s death.” 

Mr. Hetherton shook his head. “ No, dear,” he 
said absently. 

After tea, while Margaret was boiling jam in the 
kitchen, Mr. Hetherton wandered out. Supper-time 
came, but he had not returned. 

“ He has gone to the cemetery,” Margaret said to 
herself. But she felt anxious nevertheless; he had 
never stayed out so late before. She wandered between 
door and window, straining her eyes down the street 
with an indescribable feeling of unrest. At nine o’clock 
the children went to bed. Without their talk to 
distract her thoughts the anxiety and the awful feeling 
of loneliness grew more than she could bear. 

Suddenly she sprang from her seat, her nerves 
wrought to such a pitch that the inaction of waiting was 
no longer possible, threw a light shawl over her head 
and went out into the night. 

At a pace almost equal to running she hurried through 
the dark streets till her feet and her chest ached and her 
temples pulsed feverishly. Presently she found herself 
near Dr. Milworth’s house. She could see the light 
from his study-window. Should she go in and tell him 
—ask him to help her ? She halted one moment. No, 
better not, some voice within her seemed to whisper, and 
she hurried on again. 

The road to the cemetery now lay between the low 
grassy hills skirting the beach on the one hand and 
fields on the other. " The roar of the sea and the moaning 
wind, the darkness and loneliness of the road filled poor 
Margaret with dread, but she ran on nevertheless. 

Ail at once something stirred in the grasses growing 
at the foot of the hedgerow on her right hand. Mar¬ 
garet stood still one instant, paralysed with fear. Then 
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she gave a little cry, which was more a gasp, and turned. 
A form, doubtless that of some poor worn-out tramp, 
rose from out the grasses. With the speed of the wind 
Margaret fled in the direction of the town. Her excited 
fancy made her hear footsteps behind her, drawing 
nearer, ever nearer. Her brain seemed capable of only 
one coherent thought, and that was “ Dr. Milworth.” 
Her pace slackened slightly as she caught sight of the 
peaceful light in the study-window, then she ran up the 
garden-path and tapped at the panes. In an instant the 
curtains were drawn aside and the window thrown up. 

“ Who is there ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ I—Margaret Hetherton,” the girl panted. “ Please, 
Dr. Milworth, let me in.” 

The next moment he was at the door. He took her 
by the hand and led her into the study and to a seat 
near his own by the fire. The girl was panting so that 
she could not speak. Presently she bent forward, hid 
her face in her hands and burst into tears. 

“Margaret, Margaret, what is the matter?” the 
doctor asked. 

She tried to speak but could not. The doctor passed 
his hand tenderly over the bent head from which the 
shawl had fallen, then he encircled it with his arm and 
drew it gently to his breast. 

A thrill ran through Margaret’s frame. Her sobs 
ceased as if by magic. For a few seconds she let her 
head rest there, on Paul Milworth’s breast, then a sick 
feeling of misery crept over her, she shivered and drew 
away. 

“ What is the matter, Margaret ? ” the doctor repeated. 
“ Has anything happened ? ” 

She told him hurriedly of her father’s prolonged 
absence, her anxiety, her determination to seek him, her 
sudden panic and return. 

“ I shall seek him, Margaret,” said Dr. Milworth 
when she had finished her tale. 

“ Oh, mayn’t I come with you ? ” Margaret asked 
anxiously. 

“No, you are too heated and too worn out. Do not 
look so anxious.” 

He placed a little refreshment on the table. “ You 
are trembling all over. Take a little of this and then 
rest. I shall walk quickly and shall soon be back— 
with Mr. Hetherton I have no doubt,” he concluded 
as reassuringly as he could. 

“ Father may have gone back in the meantime, Dr. 
Milworth. I think I shall go back and see.” 

Not yet, Margaret. Wait till you have rested and 
are cooler, and then put one of Aunt Bessie’s thick 
shawls round you. You will find one hanging in the 
passage. But would you not rather wait here till I come 
back ? Are you not frightened to go back alone ? ” 

Margaret smiled. “ Oh, no, I am not frightened to 
go through the streets—it was the darkness and lone¬ 
liness that made me so afraid just now.” 

“ Very well, then I shall bring your father back to 
Cromwell Road.” 

Despite his feelings of anxiety on Air. Hetherton’s 
account, Dr. Milworth felt happy, even elated, as he set 
out towards the cemetery. Surely, surely his dream 
was coming true now. Fie still seemed to feel that 
light pressure of Margaret’s head upon his breast, and 
though she had drawn it away, she had not done 
so immediately. 

When the doctor had gone out, Margaret sat for 
some time motionless, her hands clasped nervously in 
each other, her lips parted, her eyes fixed, and in them 
an expression almost of despair. Then she rose from 
her seat and walked restlessly up and down the study, 
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pressing her hot hands to her throbbing temples. 
Why, oh,, why had that thrill run through her at Dr. 
Milworth’s caress ? Why did even the recollection of 
it seem so sweet to her ? Why did she shrink into 
herself at the thought of a similar caress from Oskar ? 

Presently she stamped her foot on the ground. It 
was not true; Oskar was her future husband, conse¬ 
quently a caress from him must, in the nature of things, 
be sweeter than from—than from—a friend. And 
Oskar loved her—and she, yes—she—loved him. They 
had plighted their troth to each other, and all these 
sensations and thoughts which had been whirling 
through her brain and making havoc of her peace this 
last half-hour—they were a mass of nonsense. It was 
only because she was so excited and overworked and 
anxious that she had not been able to dismiss them on 
the instant; if she had been quite well it would have 
been different; and after a night’s rest she would wake 
up with a cool head again, and see things in their 
proper light. 

With a determination to be calm and sensible, she 
sat down at the table, then she wound her own light 
shawl round her head, Aunt Bessie’s heavier one round 
her shoulders. 

She looked.round the room before leaving it. The 
fire was quite red, it would be out before Dr. Milworth 
came back ; she put some coals on, then the screen, 
with a curious sense of pleasure she did not stop to 
analyse, turned the gas low, and went out. 

In ten minutes she had reached home. All was dark 
and quiet. Her fire was flickering its last. She dropped 
on her knees and began to feed the flame with shavings 
and small pieces of coal, glad to be busied with some¬ 
thing to kill the. slow, creeping minutes. Presently a 
lively flame burst up, then came the pleasant crackling 
noise of a freshly-lit fire. Margaret smiled at her 
handiwork. She brushed the ash from the bars slowly 
and absently, while the fire grew ruddy and warm. 

What nonsensical thoughts had been tormenting 
her! she said again to herself. Rnfj-iow she was quite 
calm again; it had been a sort of waking night¬ 
mare, that was all. Flow tired she was ! flow she 
would sleep to-night if only her father would come 
back ! She leant her head on her mother’s chair as she 
sat there on the hearthrug, and stared at the leaping 
flames. Then her eyes closed, and she fell asleep. 

, ‘She dreamt of Dr. Milworth, and smiled in her sleep. 
She had not slept more than ten minutes when the 
noise of the front door being opened roused her. She 
started to her feet and hid her face in her hands, with a 
low cry that was half a sob. A dream-kiss was burning 
on her lips, and it was not Oskar who had given it. 

The next instant the room-door was opened, and Mr. 
Hetherton walked in followed by Dr. Milworth. The 
former looked ghastly pale. Margaret ran towards him, 
and put her arms round his neck. 

“ Oh, papa, papa, how could you frighten me so ? ” 

Mr. Fletherton kissed her brow and patted her head, 
kissed her again and murmured some unintelligible 
reply, then gently put her aside and walked to his chair 
by the fire. • 

Margaret found herself face to face with Dr. Milworth. 
She lifted her eyes to his face and held out her hand 
which trembled slightly. 

“Thank you so much for your kindness, Dr. Milworth,” 
she said ; “I do not know what I should have done 
without you to-night.” 

Dr. Milworth took the proffered hand coldly. 

“Please do not mention it, Miss Hetherton,” he 
answered courteously but distantly; “as you know, I 
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am always happy to render you any service. Your 
father has been at the cemetery as you thought,” he 
added in a lower tone. “ I met him coming back.” 

Margaret looked at him with startled eyes ; but he 
went on in a dry, business-like manner, glancing at her 
father, not at her—“ I should recommend you to give 
your father something to eat and a warm drink. Persuade 
him to g*o to bed as soon as possible. Should he appear 
at all indisposed in the morning, send for me.” Had 
he been speaking to a perfect stranger his tone could 
not have been more coolly indifferent. “ Good night, 
Miss Hetherton,” he went on. 

“ Good night, Dr. Milworth,” she answered with 
equal coldness. 

He bade her father a friendly good night, and was 
gone. Margaret stood an instant like one in a dream. 
Then she went quietly to the kitchen and prepared 
some supper for her father. When all was ready, she 
carried it to the parlour on a tray. 

“ Come, father dear,” she said gently—“ come and eat 
something; see what a nice supper. I have made ready 
for you.” 

There was no answer. Margaret went to him and 
took his hand. 

“ I am not hungry, Margaret.” 

“ Take a drink of tea first, then you will feel better.” 

‘ She brought the cup to him, but he motioned her 
away. Margaret put the cup down. 

“ Oh, father, how cruel you arc ! ” she sighed. She 
sat down on the hearth-rug beside him and laid her 
head on his knee, crying softly. Her burden seemed at 
this moment pf mental and physical exhaustion more 
than she could bear. 


Presently her father passed his hand caressingly over 
her face ; her tears wetted his fingers. 

“ Margaret,” he said in a tone of distress, “you are 
crying—why ? ” 

Hitherto she had never given way to tears before 
him. 

“ You are unkind, father. You are not being good to 
us. What do you think mother would say to you ? You 
will neither eat, nor sleep, nor rest. Do you want to die 
and leave us all alone ? It’s not worthy of you, father,” 
she went on bitterly. “ Death is such an easy solution to 
one’s difficulties—it’s like copying the answer to a 
problem without taking the trouble to work it. Oh, you 
wicked father,” she wound up half-playfully, wiping her 
wet eyes on his cheek, “ why can’t you be good and 
kind as you used to be ? ” 

Mr. Hetherton looked at his daughter wonderingly, 
rather as though he had just waked up from a dream. 
Then he rose to his feet, walked once or twice up anti 
down the room, Margaret watching him. Presently he 
sat down at the table and ate. Margaret sat beside him, 
but he never spoke to her. 

“ I am going to bed now, Margaret,” he said when 
he had finished. 

“That’s right, father dear, good night. Are you 
vexed with me ? ” she asked as she kissed him. He 
took her face between his hands and looked into her 
eyes. Then he returned the kiss gently. 

“ You are a good girl, Margaret,” he answered 
absently. “ Good night, dear.” 

When he had closed the door behind him, Margaret 
sat down by the fire and wept bitterly. 

[To be continued.) 



“ TIMMA,” 


15 v FREDERICK 

This is the picture of a cat—a most respectable member of 
the society in which it moves. It is by no means a terror 
by night and a thief by day, as, it will not be denied, some 
feline characters are ; on the contrary, its virtues are many, 
and its faults few; indeed, in the eyes of its admiring 
owner it is faultless. The writer first made its acquaint¬ 
ance at the studio of her owner, a charming flower- 
painter; but, not being very enthusiastic about that par¬ 
ticular region of natural* history, to which it may, without 
irreverance, I hope, be said to belong, our first impressions 
were, possibly, somewhat mutually indifferent. Yet this 
particular beauty does stand out among its order. I am 
assured it does—not so much physically as intellectually. 
Thus, for instance, it has accomplished great things, and 
it is of these deeds, heroic and otherwise, that I shall 
narrate. 

An attentive hall porter, or “receptionist,” is not to be 
lightly regarded in this age of quite unnecessary brusqueness 
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and, sometimes, downright discourtesy. No sooner does 
one get on to the landing and “ rat-tat ” the studio knocker 
than this understanding creature is there. It docs not 
actually open the door,"though T very nearly believe that if 
locksmiths placed latches a few inches lower down, dilatory 
servants might be dispensed with, to this extent, at any 
rate. The quality that has impressed me more than any 
other in this cat is its perceptive faculty. It knows. It is 
perfectly conscious of the extraordinary labyrinth of cir¬ 
cuitous routes adorning its kind owner’s flat, and its whole 
mind is evidently set upon relieving each new visitor, as far 
as possible, of the task of trending his or her way along these 
many winding paths. This it does to perfection, eventually 
landing one in the presence of its busy mistress at her 
easel. Here then, obviously, is the “whole matter” of its 
wonderful promptness in “ answering the door,” as we are 
accustomed, stupidly, to say. 

“ ‘ Timma ’ was brought to me,” her mistress tells me, 
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“ seven years ago-a tiny, all black kitten, wearing a red 
ribbon. Accompanying the pretty bundle was the "follow¬ 
ing message, ‘If I did not think her beautiful enough to 
love, she was to be returned.’ Her long coat, with not 
a white hair, her ruff, all other points perfect save one— 
the disgrace of a white palate to her mouth—I felt she 
was just the kitten I wanted. Now, after seven years 
of close friendship, she is an honoured inmate of our 
studio-flat. 

“ She early displayed a love of society, and accompanied 
me on my shopping excursions to Oxford Street and Regent 
Street, by ‘ underground ’ rail or omnibus with perfect sang¬ 
froid. Tucking her paws in on my arm, she would watch 
the people and traffic with evident interest. It was when 
we began our purchases that an aspect of her temperament 
used to create a little but quite needless alarm. When the 
tying-up of the parcel commenced, the salesman was occa¬ 
sionally startled by a sudden spring and the landing upon 
him of ‘ Timma,’ making wild endeavours to get inside the 
brown-paper parcel. 

“ ‘ Timma ’ rarely ever leaves me. She accompanied me 
on my sketching days once at Weybridge, where she was 
the admiration of young and old alike." In those happy 
days for cats when the Muzzling Order was in force, she 
used to follow me with bounding jumps across the common 
to my favourite garden, where she spent the day, returning 
with me at night to my rooms on foot, quite half a mile". 

‘ Timma’s ’ education has been carefully attended to. She 
politely shakes hands, lifting her paw high according to 
the fashion of her time. She has her own stool at the 
dinner-table, her neat wine-glass and saucer. Perfectly 
well aware as she is of the hours of our meals, it is pretty, 
indeed, to see her just before these times running from 
room to room heralding the approach of dinner or luncheon. 
Begging on her part has been strictly tabooed. She must 
not do that, and never does, but waits her turn to be helped. 
Between her courses she tucks her front paws in on the 
ledge of the dinner-table, and if her glass is not filled, she 
will touch the handle of the glass water-jug gently to 
remind us of her want. One Christmas Day she dined out 
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at Clifton, and behaved herself as admirably as every pretty 
debutante of seven should. She went through all the 
courses, from soup to pineapple ; but seeing the butler 
solemnly proceed to change her plate, protestation became 
necessary. 

Timma has served her Queen and country. During 
the war-time recently, she collected for the ‘A. M. B.’ Fund 
the sum of ten shillings—sitting at the door of our flat in 
Pern bridge Crescent with a tiny box round her neck. The 
tradespeople, and all who went in and out, gave to ‘ Timma,’ 
who would come upstairs when the weight of coppers was 
more than she could bear. When the cares of motherhood 
came on her, she lost her taste for society; but she remains 
the faithful friend of her mistress, following her from room 
to room, and watching for her when out. 

“It was imperative that she should be photographed, 
and she enjoyed the experience immensely, taking quite an 
interest in the photographer’s studio. But, dear friend, 1 
could never exhaust all her good qualities and cleverness. 
Young people particularly cannot know too well how much 
pleasure can be derived from pets if they treat them with 
consideiation. Cats above all are responsive to a gentle 
hand, and will repay by great devotion.” 

Here this little biography was to have ended; but, 
alas ! “ Timma ” has got into trouble. The serious illness 
of a relative called its kind owner and her husband to 
Dublin. “ Timma ” was left at the studio in good hands, 
yet would not be comforted. At every opportunity she flew 
to the window, marvelling greatlyTn her loneliness. Un¬ 
happily she made one excursion too many, and came to 
grief. “ \\ hat will you say,” Mrs. Miller writes me, “ when 
} ou heai that limma, my pet, in search of me, jumped 
out of the window—some fifty feet. We are nursing her 
back to life, but she is very much hurt.” Yes—with one 
leg in splints, and little more than a parcel of skin and 
bones, she is verily a wreck of her former self. Albeit, she 
should recover and once more sit upright at dinner-table; 
for loving attention and the best surgical skill are such 
wondrous factors in restoring health and strength, even if 
the patient be merely a poor black cat. 
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HOW TO WRITE VERSE. 

By LILY WATSON. 


F the successful in literature, the ques¬ 
tion is frequently asked, “ How is it 
done ? ” What is the modus ofier- 
andi (mode of working) by which 
you obtain such results ? Is it easy ? 

Is it difficult? Is it spontaneous? 

Is it laboured ? Do you write in the 
morning, afternoon, evening, or burn 
the midnight oil ? What puts the 
thoughts into your head ? And so on. 

Such questions bear a fatal resemblance to the young 
man’s inquiry of “ Father William ” in the poem travestied 
in Alice's Adventures; they tempt an equally stringent 
reply. And yet the curiosity is not wholly absurd. Only 
it must have a limit. 

There are two elements in eveiy work of art—the form, 
or outward manifestation, and the spirit that inspiles it. 
Both are essential; and, in the highest artistic achieve¬ 
ment, both must be excellent. A simple illustration of this 
may be found in any musical performance. The technique, 
the outward form, must be correct; but if there is not the 
soul of meaning, of passion, breathing through the notes, 
however accurately they may be rendered, the music fails 
to satisfy ; it is disappointing. Equally disappointing is the 
result when musical sympathy exists in the artist, but 
the expression of that sympathy is marred by faults of 
execution. Which is the more irritating to the music-lover 
.—the soulless accurate performance, or the soulful attempt 
of an unskilled impassioned player ? Both, at any rate, are 
to be avoided. 

In poetry there are these two elements—the form and 
the soul. It is with regard to the form alone that advice 
can be of much use. The soul of poetry is beyond in¬ 
struction. “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? ” As easy is it to 
summon the spirit of poetry at will. 

What is poetry ? We might write pages, and get little 
nearer to the truth. “ Poetry is musical thought, says 
Carlyle. “ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all know¬ 
ledge,” says Wordsworth ; “ it is as immortal as the heart 
of man.” “ Poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds, says Shelley. 
And so one might continue indefinitely. 

But all of us who love literature know what poetry is— 
until you ask us !—and yet we know. Emerson’s is a beauti¬ 
ful thought; that “ poetry was all written before time was, 
and whenever we are so finely organised that we can 
penetrate into that region where the air is music, we heat 
those primal warblings, and attempt to write them down. 

The poet is one who can express what others dumbly 
feel; who is alive to the beauty and wonder of the world, 
and can show it to his fellow men. He is the great 
interpreter of the universe. 

But I must not stray into this all-fascinating theme, when 
my business is only to give my readers a few hints ‘ How 
to write verse.” 

The longing to compose poetry, of which our column 
11 Study and Studio” gives such constant evidence, is not 
to be derided in the young. It is an effort after fit expres¬ 
sion of thoughts that cannot be crushed or flung aside ; the 
stirring of vague longings, dreams of (1 worlds not realised. 

I have" no sympathy with the ridicule frequently showered 
on young people who are detected in this occupation. W ho 
knows the yearning passion of these dreams of youth that no 
one understands—the strange intensity of longing stirred by 
the spring woodland, the mysterious joy of hastening along 
the verge of the tumbling sea, or of climbing the loud 
torrent, far from the haunts of men ? 

Thought and emotion in such scenes are beyond ordinary 
expression. And when face to face with some new phase 
of life, the wonder and mystery plead for utterance. Then 
it is that the youth and maid “write poetry,” and are 


distressed after all to find their finer thought elude the power 
of words to tell. Yet write they must, and lock up the 
sheets with shamefaced terror lest ridicule should attack 
and slay their heart’s delight. 

Alas ! not one in a thousand or ten thousand of such 
youthful aspirants ever becomes a poet who can win a 
hearing. But still the poet’s work begins in youth, and 
those who would silence every young singer would rob the 
world in the end. 

I came upon a paragraph in the newly-published Life of 
Coventry Patmore , which illustrates a very ordinary way 
of regarding this subject. The elder Patmore writes to his 
son (afterwards the poet of the Angel in the House') : 
“Touching poetry—if you have any of it in you, it will be 
pretty sure to come out, whether you will or no, but do not 
entice it out; for of all follies, there is none so foolish in its 
results as the habit of mere verse-writing.” Other dis¬ 
couraging reflections follow. 

Is it true, one may ask, that poetry will come out, whether 
the poet chooses or no? Wordsworth held a different 
opinion. He speaks of Nature’s poets— 

“ Endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 

Which, in the docile season of their youth, 

It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture, and the inspiring aid of books, 

Or haply by a temper too severe, 

Or a nice backwardness, afraid of shame.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, too, in his exquisite little poem 
“ The Voiceless,” exclaims— 

“A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them :— 

Alas, for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them ! ” 

I should not, then, dissuade the young, who crave for 
this mode of expression, from trying their ’prentice hand at 
verse. This is a question on which we must perforce 
listen* to the poets who have gone that way before ; so here 
is another quotation. 

Southey, when Poet Laureate, wrote some advice to 
Charlotte Bronte, aged twenty: “Do not suppose that 1 
disparage the gift which you possess, nor that I would 
discourage you from exercising it. I only exhort you so to 
think of it, and so to use it, as to render it conducive to 
your own permanent good. Write poetry for its own sake, 
not in a spirit of emulation, and not with a view to celebrity ; 
the less you aim at that, the more likely you will be to 
deserve and finally to obtain it. So written, it is whole¬ 
some both for the heart and soul; it may be made the 
surest means, next to religion, of soothing the mind and 
elevating it. You may embody in it your best thoughts 
and your wisest feelings, and, in so doing, discipline and 
strengthen them.” 

We are regarding the occupation of verse-writing for the 
young somewhat in the same way as Southey regaided 
Charlotte Bronte’s early efforts. Because you may never 
write anything fit to publish, it does not follow that there¬ 
fore you may as well stop composing verse altogether. The 
two acts, of composing and publishing, are not necessarily 
related. If therefore my readers feel it a help, a solace, an 
outlet for thoughts they cannot otherwise express, to 
“ write poetry ” in hours not claimed by any definite duty, 
let them write, and not be ashamed ; but let them beware 
of premature rushing into print, even in the columns of 
a provincial newspaper. 

How, then, shall you write ? 

It may seem paradoxical to say Read! but to read good 
poetiy is the best way to learn how to write verse. Read 
as much, as widely, as you can in this field ; and, if you 
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have opportunity, read aloud. When you feel moved to put 
your own thoughts into words, they will probably be an 
imitation of your favourite poet. That is a matter of no 
consequence ; but it is of consequence that you should have 
a favourite poet. 

The laws of metre are better learnt by the reading and 
study of musical poetry than by a handbook. The ear 
becomes trained, and blunders are instinctively avoided, 
even as the possession of a musical ear will not “sing 
false.” But if a work of reference is needed, Dr. Angus’s 
Handbook of the English Tongue (56, Paternoster Row) 
has a chapter on Prosody; and there is a book, Chapters 
on English Metre (J. B. Mayor, Cambridge Press), which 
may be consulted. Some papers on this subject by 
Rev. F. Langbridge appeared in The Girl’s Own 
Paper, Vol. xix., 1898. It is not within my scope to 
enumerate and describe all the different English metres. 

The choice of one of them is the first step in giving 
poetic form to your thought. 

Young writers occasionally seem to imagine that the 
inscribing of lines of different lengths below one another in 
no particular metre constitutes poetical composition. This 
idea cannot be too rapidly discarded! 

It is another youthful fallacy, to suppose that, as there are 
no rhymes to trouble about, blank verse is more easily 
composed than rhyme. 

Blank verse in its ordinary form—the Iambic Pentameter 
of Shakespeare and Milton—is only suited to certain styles 
of composition, such as epic or dramatic poetry, religious 
or stately themes. The lines themselves must be music, to 
atone for the absence of the ringing rhymes. Blank verse 
that can be read aloud, without the hearer discovering that 
it is verse at all, is a failure ! 

Select a rhyming metre, then, and having done so, adhere 
to its form conscientiously. Do not let too many feet get 
into your line. English metre depends principally upon 
accent, and you must be careful that these accents are 
melodious; but if your ear is trained, you will instinctively 
go right, as I have already said. 

Less easy, perhaps, is it to be accurate in the matter of 
rhyme. 

The main rules for rhyme are not many. The vowel 
sound, and the following parts of the word, must be the 
same ; but the parts of the word preceding the vowel must 
be different. The rhyming syllables must be accented 
alike. Unaccented syllables must not be used as rhymes. 

Illustrations of bad rhymes, not infrequent in the produc¬ 
tions of young writers, are “ roam ” and “ lone ” ; “ high ” 
and “I”; “silently” and “mystery”; “ home ” and 
“ come ” ; “ morn ” and “ dawn.” 

1 hen the rhymes should occur with regularity. Here is 
an illustration of my own of the sort of effusion very common 
among amateur writers :— 

The day is done, and evening falls 
O’er wood, and stream, and field; 

The dew-sprent flowers the sunset calls 
Their sweetest scents to yield. 

The day is done : our home we seek, 

And turn to welcome rest; 

Although the morning has its charm, 

The twilight hour is best! 

How sweet the hour! no irksome care, 

No toil invades our peace ; 

We read, and talk, and work, and play, 

Until the night descends. 

All the rhymes that do occur here are correct, but they 
dwindle as the poem, continues. Another very common 
error in form is found in verse 1. The inversion is obviously 
for the sake of rhyme. 

The natural form of the sentence, “The dew-sprent 
flowers the sunset calls,” would be : “ The sunset calls the 
dew-sprent flowers,” and the only reason for inverting it is 
to make “ calls ’ rhyme with “falls.” Any such wrench¬ 
ing of phrases for rhyme’s sake only must be avoided. 

I he second person plural and second person singular 
must not be interchanged ; a person must not be addressed 


as “you” in one line, “ thee ” in another, for the sake of 
rhyme. Ot course, this is an error in composition, yet it 
seems to be imagined—and not only in this respect—that 
the exigencies of rhyme excuse such inaccuracies. Rhyme 
must never be your master. 

Avoid a sibilant recurring “s.” Here is an absurd 
example, a propos of the July sales :— 

“Should anxious sisters shop in shoals?” 

Do not, without very good reason, change your metre in 
the middle of your poem. Great poets do this, it is true, 
but you had better avoid it for the present. Inexperienced 
writers often rush from one metre into another without 
intention. 

There is another thing which the greatest poets may 
do which you may not— i.e., introduce veiy homely or 
colloquial expressions into verse. Take the address of 
Macbeth to his wife at a moment of supreme tragedy:— 

“ Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck , 

Till thou applaud the deed.” 


else Clare use 


! , 01 couici use, SUCH a term without 


incongruity 1 

There is a certain artificial type of word formerly much 
in vogue, which you should also refrain from using— e.g. y 
“rill,” “grove,” “beauteous.” Do not call birds 
“ feathered warblers ” or “ songsters of the grove.” Aim 
at phraseology that is simple and unaffected, though not 
colloquial. 

Use words as a whole. Do not cut them up for the sake 
of your metre— e.g ., “ ’mongst,” “ ’gainst,” “ ’gan.” Even 
“o’er” is to be used with caution. In this respect again 
you must remember that you as a beginner may not do 
what may be done by a master in the art. 

A child must adhere closely to the copperplate headline 
as he practises writing. When he has perfected himself 
in form, and then only, may he venture on freedom. 

There is an erroneous impression among the uninitiated 
that poetry is dashed off in a moment, without difficulty; 
that the bard, with wild hair and eyes “ in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” rushes to a blank sheet of paper and writes off¬ 
hand what he . is inspired to write. I do not think this is 
true—at least in the majority of instances. Work is neces¬ 
sary for this, and for every other artistic creation ; and the 
greatest of men have not disdained to polish, and polish 
again. Tennyson began his rough notes for I)i Memoriam 
in ^33 ; the book was printed in 1850. 

All that I have -said applies only to the outward form of 
verse, and it is not meant as an encouragement to the idle, 
the conceited, to waste time in writing rubbish. But since 
poetical attempt may be of immense value—even as a 
safety-valve—to the stirring, uncomprehended emotions of 
youth, I cannot denounce it wholesale. 

My suggestions are of necessity scanty and incomplete, 
yet they must include one word on the sacred part of the 
subject. If any girl among my readers deems that she has 
caught with her inner ear the music of the universe, let her 
seek other guidance than mine to help her to express it. 
Let her read and re-read Tennyson’s Merlin , in which 
our great poet, near his death, describes for the younger 
aspirant his own career— 


Mighty the Wizard 
Who found me at sunrise 
Sleeping, and woke me, 

And learned me Magic ! 

Great the Master, 

And sweet the Magic, 

When over the valley, 

In early summers, 

Over the mountain, 

On human faces, 

And all around me, 

Moving to melody 
Floated The Gleam. 

Follow the Gleam ! is the dying poet’s counsel. 

If you discern aught that is lighted by the glow, not of 
earth, but of the higher poetic imagination, follow that: be 
led by its ideal beauty, and you, too, may one day be a Poet. 



LYDIA. 















A LAVENDER SONG. 


By NORA HOPPER. 


My basket’s heaped with flowers prim, 
Full-flowered with buds is every spike, 
vSo thick you will not find its like 
In any lady’s garden trim. 

With roses other baskets brim— 
Passionate roses like the sun, 

When frosty days have reddened him 
And given him shorter course to run. 
The rose is red on women’s breasts, 

The rose is languid in their faces ; 

My flowers talk of cool green places, 
Where no rose reddens but the West’s. 

Lavender ! Sweet lavender ! 


My lavender’s for every purse, 

My lavender’s for every day; 

And when the red rose dies away, 

My lavender is none the worse. 

For, dead and dried and laid away, 

Her country sweetness she shall keep ; 
And round and o’er you while you sleep 
Her breath shall bless you until day. 

Then buy my flowering lavender, 

There’s nothing sweet has scorn of her; 
The rose has but a summer’s sway, 

But lavender’s of every day. 

Lavender ! Sweet lavender ! 



ON TALENT RUNNING IN FAMILIES. 

By ELSA P’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


As illustrating the truth of the phrase “ Talent runs in 
families,” a well-known writer on science instances the 
Mortemarts and the Sheridans, whose family names figure 
in the phrases “ 1’esprit des Mortemarts ” and the “wit of 
the Sheridans.” He also instances the Kemble family 
and the Coleridges, “but,” says he, “the most striking 
example known to us is that of the family which boasted 
John Sebastian Bach as the culminating'illustration of a 
musical genius which, more or less, was distributed over 
three hundred Bachs.” 

The case of the Bachs does not stand alone in the 
history of musicians. The musical Mendelssohns form a 
picture which is one of the most delightful that the eye of 
the imagination can dwell upon. Once a fortnight did 
they,'as children, gather together to perform before their 
elders. The performers were two boys—One of them Felix 
—and two girls—one of them Fanny. Felix and Fanny 
took the leading parts, but the otlier two children took 
parts also. They had all four talent, but that of the 
younger two was to be eclipsed by that of the elder two, 
and, in the case of the elder two, the boy’s talent was to 
eclipse the girl’s. Howbeit Fanny grew up to make good 
her full name of Fanny Cecilia ; indeed, she went further 
than her name-prototype, for she not only played but made 


sweet music,, as is duly set forth in the delightful book 
called Die Familie Mendelsso/w . 

It is impossible to read the lives of painters, whether 
those oi Italy or those of Teutonic countries, without 
noticing how often they are a record of talent running in 
families. Only a few of the great Italians are named in 
Filippo Lippi and his son Filippino Lippi, in Giovanni 
Santi and his son Raphael Santi. In the case of both 
those duos the son is allowed to have bettered the work of 
the father, Raphael Santi having done this to an extent 
which has proved very detrimental to his father’s fame.' 

in this place it may be mentioned that the age of the 
so-called “great masters ’’ in Italy—to wit, thaLof Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael—had been 
preceded by one of “ great schools,” as distinguished one 
Irom another, the Tuscan, the Umbrian, the Bolognese, 
the Paduan, the Venetian. While Raphael Santi was still 
a learner, his father, Giovanni Santi, shared with Pietro 
Perugino and Pietro della Francesca the distinction of 
being one of the three foremost masters of the Umbrian 
.School, and it is only by relentless working of the law 
regarding the survival of'the fittest that his good work is 
to-day disregarded save by the few, while the better work 
of his son is still the delight of all the world. 
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Among- the great painters of Northern Europe the Van 
Eycks, the Holbeins, and the Ostades supply instances 
of talent running in families. The Ostade brothers, 
Adrian and Isaac, with, it would appear, equal gifts, have 
acquired unequal fame, the consequence of the untimely 
death of the younger one, who predeceased his brother by 
no less than six-and-fhirty years. Hans Holbein, the 
younger, was of a family that had produced painters both 
on the spear and spindle side, and the Van Eycks were, as 
is not always remembered, three in their generation, two 
brothers and a sister, Hubert, Jan, and Margaret. 1 he 
distinction of being the inventors of oil-painting is claimed 
for the brothers, who painted together the famous altar- 
piece “ The Adoration of the Lamb,” Jan, who outlived 
Hubert by fourteen years, painting many a well-known 
work besides, of the number of which works are thiee 
masterpieces in the National Gallery in London. England, 
too, possesses a masterwork by Margaret, if the opinion be 
right according to which the miniatures in the famous 
Bedford Missal were executed by her. 

Among the illustrious of ancient times, no less than 
among those of modem times, talent running in families 
was a thing of no uncommon occurrence. The Plinys 
would seem to have been a remarkable family. All the 
world knows of the uncle and nephew of this name, the 
so-called elder and younger Pliny. The younger Pliny, 
who lost his father in early childhood, came to do honour 
to the upbringing not only of a Plinius but of a Plinia, his 
gifted and good mother, for the Pliny family produced not 
only g-ifted men but gifted women. The Catos are another 
instance of an illustrious Roman family. Five of them won 
distinction on the battlefield, this number including the two 
greatest of them, Cato the Censor and Cato of Utica the 
last-named often in this country called, whimsically, 

“ Addison’s Cato ”—men no less brave as soldiers than 
they were brilliant as statesmen. The three others, who 
concentrated their zeal upon martial feats, performed 
prodigies of valour on the battlefield. One of them had 
five horses killed under him, yet another met his death in 
the hour of victory, and the third was that Cato who, 
having lost his sword in battle, though covered with 
wounds, went back into the thick of the fight and came not 
out of it again till he came out of it with his sword. 1 o be 
a Cato was to be one of a family that produced no common 
men, and that produced among other uncommon women 
that Portia who in her own language, as transmitted 
by Shakespeare, was “ a woman well-reputed, Cato s 
daughter.” Does any ask, “ Which Cato’s ? ” 

So far there has been named no English instance of 
talent running in a family. One shall be named forthwith, 
that presented by the family which produced the two Pitts, 
the elder and the younger, and that extraordinary woman, 
Lady Hester Stanhope, the granddaughter of the one and 
niece of the other. It will be remembered that the beautiful 
and brilliant Lady Hester kept house for her uncle, William 
Pitt, who never married, and that upon his death, refusing 
a pension which his political rival offered her, she retired 
from the scene of her one-time greatness to a distance no 
less than Mount Lebanon, where she ended her days 
among rude tribes, whose garb and speech she adopted, 
and over whom, singularly gifted as she was, she gained so 
great an ascendency that they came to see in her what, by 
a common reflex action, she eventually came to see in 
herself—a prophetess. 

In contemporary English public life the Baden-Powell 
family is a remarkable instance of the phenomenon with 
which this paper concerns itself. Throughout the Victorian 
reign, from its earliest days to its latest, bearers of this 
family name at different times distinguished themselves 
in science, in law, in politics, and on the battlefield. 

The subject of talent running in families as it figures in 
English literary biography can only be glanced at here. 
Among the greatest of England’s poets—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton—Milton alone stands not alone in his 
family as claiming the admiration due to superior gifts. 
Genius did not indeed run in his family, but talent ran in it. 
His father, to whose musical abilities .Milton paid a 
handsome tribute in a Latin poem Ad Patrem , was a 


much-admired composer, from whom Milton’s musical 
talent was inherited, and the poet’s nephews, Edward and 
John Philips, both of whom he whipped and taught, and one 
of whom became his dutiful biographer, while the other, in 
the words of an indignant writer, “ displayed an unnatural 
animosity to his uncle and benefactor,” were both highly 
gifted, especially the ingrate, if John may fairly be so 
termed. Those who trace the preponderance of talent to 
the mother’s side will do well to note that the mother of 
the Philipses was Milton’s sister. 

The genealogical tree of Swift contains the names John 
Diyden, Robert Herrick, and Dorothy Osborne, there being 
thus found together in one family, talent, not to call it 
genius, most diversified in kind. 

The family which can boast of a Henry Fielding can 
boast also of a Sarah Fielding, his sister. The writer of 
The Adventures of David Simple is by no means so 
remarkable as is the writer of Tom Jones , but Hie 
Adventures of David Simple is capital reading, and 
contains among other good things of the sort quotable the 
following definition of the word “ toad-eater” :— 

“It is a metaphor taken from a mountebank’s boy’s 
eating toads, in order to show his master’s skill in 
expelling poison” (toads were formerly believed to be 
poisonous); “ and is built on a supposition that people who 
are so unhappy as to be in a state of dependence are forced 
to do the most nauseous things that can be thought on, to 
please and humour their patrons.” That was written in 
1744 by a lady as accomplished as she was imaginative 
and witty. Less imaginative, perhaps, but not less ac¬ 
complished and superlatively witty was another lady of 
this family, with her full style and title Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. 

While “the wit of the Sheridans” has passed into a 
proverb, not all the members of that family who had wit 
figure in English literary history. Moreover all the 
Sheridans who figure there were not primarily witty. 
Five shall be named here, Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the 
mother of Richard Brinsley, Richard Brinsley, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, his beautiful and gifted granddaughter, 
Sheridan Knowles, his cousin-german, and Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, his grandnephew. 

Mrs. Frances Sheridan was in her day a widely-read 
novelist, and among her readers was her son, with, in his 
case, the usual result. “ If we must needs be convinced 
that " he was a plagiarist,” says Mr. Rudolf Dircks in 
dealing with Sheridan as the author of 7 he Rivals , ‘we 
shall find that he stole where stealing was least offensive— 
from his mother.” 

That is very singular morality. In the statements which 
follow Mr. Dircks is less shocking and more informing. 
The lady to whom he refers is Mrs. Frances Sheridan. 

“She had used the name of Faulkland in one of her 
novels; and in an uncompleted comedy, now in the 
British Museum, A Trip to Bath , there is the prototype 
of Mrs. Malaprop in Mrs. Tryfort, even to parallelisms in 
her ‘ parts of speech ’ and in her ‘ nice derangements of 
epitaphs.’ ” 

Of Richard Brinsley Sheridan it is not necessary to say 
more here. The wit of the Sheridans was indubitably seen 
at its brightest in him. Perhaps he was somewhat lacking- 
in tenderness. Certain it is he wrote nothing so tender as 
the beautiful little poem “ Not Lost, but Gone Before ” by 
his granddaughter Caroline. The opening stanzas of this 
poem follow here :— 

“ How mournful seems, in broken dreams, 

The memory of the day, 

When icy Death hath sealed the breath 
Of some dear form of clay ; 

When pale, unmoved, the face we loved, 

The face we thought so fair, 

And the hand lies cold, whose fervent hold 
Once charmed away despair. 

Oh, what could heal the grief we feel 
For hopes that come no more, 

Had we ne’er heard the Scripture word, 

‘Not lost, but gone before.’” 
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The writer of the poem containing those stanzas was the 
second of the three beautiful granddaughters of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu was a Sheridan on the spindle 
side, being grandson of Alicia, the sister of Richard 
Brinsley, who had married a Le Fanu. Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu is less well-known than should be the author of 
those brilliant Irish ballads, Phaudrig Croohore and 
S/iamus O'Brien, and of the capital novel Uncle Silas. 

A word remains to be said of Sheridan Knowles, not the 
least remarkable of the remarkable Sheridan family, whether 
viewed under the aspect of his work or of his life. It was 
Sheridan Knowles’s ambition to revive the style of the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth, and if the grandiose and 
the grand were one and the same thing, he would not have 
wholly failed in his endeavour. For his life, it was that of 
a man who, from being a playwright and actor, became a 
Baptist preacher, and who, whatever the calling which he 
followed, had ever high ideals. 

The many-talented Coleridges present, among other 
phenomena, that of three generations of poets in Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, his son Hartley, and his grandson Ernest 
Flartley Coleridge. “The giant Coleridge” (so Words¬ 
worth called the greatest of this trio) needs no more than 
bare mention in this place. Of Hartley Professor Knight 
has given an account in striking words, some of which are 
quoted here :— 

“ His days were spent in fitful study, lonely reverie, and 
wanderings over the Lake country .... The dalesmen 
everywhere treated ‘ Poet Hartley ’ with a singularly affec¬ 
tionate respect, not without a kind of awe at his eerie 
appearance, his abstracted air, his small stature, prema¬ 
turely white hair, and gentle manners. He loved children 
and animals, and was fondly loved by them in return.” 

In simple fact Poet Hartley was an embodiment of poetry 
rather than a poet, and yet he was a poet too, and some¬ 
times a merry one. His nephew with the praenomen Ernest 
is also sometimes a merry poet, but is more often a grave 
one, as in the following beautiful sample of his devotional 
verse :— 

“Lord, on Thy cross the sunbeams fall, 

All bright and red on Thee; 

* Come unto me,’ I hear Thee call ; 

Dear Lord, I come to Thee. 

Lord, on Thy cross the moonbeams fall, 

All bright and white on Thee ; 

‘ Come unto me,’ I hear Thee call ; 

Dread Christ! I come to Thee.” 

Those stanzas are from a volume of poems by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, given to the world only three years ago 


by this latest poet of his family, of whom one apprecia¬ 
tive critic avers, “ he has done well, and as becomes his 
ancestry.” 

If it be admitted that Coleridge has suffered no dishonour 
in his son and grandson, it must equally be admitted that 
he has suffered no dishonour in his daughter and grand¬ 
daughter. Sara Coleridge’s “depth of meditative^ eye” 
has been immortalised by Wordsworth, and that she had 
not only her father’s eyes is evident from the account given 
of her literary work by a fine scholar, who asserts that it 
shows her to have had “all her father’s leaning towards 
psychology and abstract thought.” Many readers of this 
will doubtless know the work of her niece, Christabel Rose 
Coleridge, the sister of the poet, Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
Among the many other Coleridges who added honour to an 
honourable name may be named here a nephew and great- 
nephew of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Sir John Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge, the biographer of Keble, and his son, the late Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. 

A singular instance of a family illustrious in its women is 
supplied by the Brontes—Charlotte, Emily, and Anne— 
while the Rossettis are remarkable as a family consisting 
of a father and four children, all more or less gifted, the 
overpoise being represented by the senior of the two sons 
and the junior of the two daughters. Persons jealous of 
the honour of the older generation of Rossettis assert that 
Gabrielle Rossetti had not only distinguished children but 
distinguished brothers, one a high dignitary of the Church 
and the other an esteemed antiquary and man of letters. 

In sum, talent running in families is a thing no more 
uncommon in the case of families one or other member of 
which has secured perpetuity of fame than it is in the case 
of those families (members of which may be among the 
readers of this paper) in which talent is so diffused as to 
adorn every member in a greater or less degree while yet 
adorning none to the extent of winning the world’s plaudits. 
In other words, it would seem to the present writer that 
there was a certain amount of truth in a paradoxical state¬ 
ment lately made to the effect that real genius and real 
stupidity are so exceedingly rare as to impress the world’s 
imagination strongly, whereas real talent is so common as 
to run grave risk of being overlooked ; hence, added with 
a whimsical smile the speaker (a person of very real talent), 
the fact that so many of us never get ticked off from the 
mass, as do they whose genius or whose stupidity impera¬ 
tively commands observation. 

“ And do you,” the person who spoke as above retailed 
was asked, “hold talent to be the happy mean between 
genius and stupidity ? ” 

“ I hold it to be the mean,” was answered, “ not ” (the 
whimsical smile deepened) “ necessarily happy.” 


SOME FOREIGN SAUCES. 


N the Continent sauces are in much 
greater demand than in England. 
There is scarcely a single dish, be 
it fish, joint, vegetable or sweet, that 
has not its accompanying sauce ; in 
fact, a good cook on the Continent 
is more judged by his efficacy in 
sauce-making than by anything else. 
The plain roast beef and boiled 
potatoes, so beloved by the English, 
would be considered insipid to the 
ordinary foreign palate, I never remember to have seen 
it served either in France, Italy, or Germany, unless 
specially ordered. 

Some sauces, as, for instance, the Italian dolce-forte 
made of chocolate and vinegar, or a certain Swiss mixture 
composed of herrings and stewed plums, would be scarcely 
an addition to our English cuisine, but some others are 
so good that I venture to send in a few which may perhaps 
prove not unacceptable. 


Horseradish Sauce. 

Ingredients .—Horseradish, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, one teaspoonful of flour, a small lump of sugar, 
milk. 

Mix the flour into the warmed butter in the pan, add the 
sugar and the ground horseradish, and enough milk to 
make the sauce an ordinary thickness. Let the mixture 
boil once, and serve. Bouillon may be used instead of 
milk. 

N.B.—The horseradish must not b e paired, but ground 
on the same utensil as is used for grinding down cheese 
for soups, etc. 

Horseradish with Cream. 

Ingredients. —Horseradish, vinegar, two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, two ounces of sugar. 

Mix the ground horseradish with two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and the same quantity of cream, sprinkle over two 
ounces of sugar. 

This sauce is good with fish, such as carp, hake, etc. 
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Orange Sauce. 

Ingredients.— O ne orange, three tablespoonfuls of broth, 
two ounces of butter, flour. . 

Peel the orange very finely, and cook the peel solt in 
boiling water. Take another pan, put the butter into it, 
and make a light sauce with one teaspoonful of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of broth, and the inside of the orange. 
Pass through a cloth, add the boiled peel, and serve. 

This sauce is very agreeable to eat with rich dishes, such 
as choose or duck. 

Sauce Tartars. 

Ingredients.— Mustard, salt, olive oil, Tarragon vinegar, 
pepper, yolks of two eggs, gherkins or pickled onions. 

Break the yolks of the eggs in a basin, and add by 
degrees the oil and vinegar until the sauce is of the right 
thickness ; double the quantity of oil must be used to that 
of vinegar. Add a teaspoonful of mustard, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a small quantity of chopped gherkins. 1 lcklecl 
onions, shalots, or even plain onions may be used it 
gherkins are not at hand. 

Bretonne Sauce. 

Ingredients— Three or four onions, two ounces of 
butter, salt and pepper, half a pint of stock or gravy. 

Pare the onions very finely, and fry a nice brown in the 
butter Pour over them the gravy or stock. Add pepper 
and salt to taste, and let the whole simmer gently for about 
half an hour. ’ Pass through a sieve, and serve. 

N B —In all these recipes where stock or gravy should 
not be at hand water, with a little meat essence added to 
it, can be used instead. 

Sauce Ravigote. 

Ingredients. —Spinach (a handful), two yolks of eggs, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, two of oil, pepper and salt 
Chop the spinach, and press it out in a fine cloth, l’iix 
the green water which comes out with the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten and the other ingredients. 

The sauce should be green and piquant. 

Olive Sauce. 

Ingredients .—Olives, two ounces of butter, one table¬ 
spoonful of flour, salt. _ .. A ,, 

Take about a quarter of a pound of olives, stone them, 
and let them simmer in salted water until tender. Strain 
them, and lay them by. Take the butter, warm it, add the 
flour, stir well, and then by degrees add enough salted 
water until the sauce has the consistency of cream. Add 
the olives, and, if liked, a flavouring of mace or lemon 
iuice. 

Chive Sauce. 

Ingredients. —Two ounces of butter or dripping, a 
handful of chopped-up chives, a cupful of either milk or 

bouillon, flour. . , , r , . 

Warm the butter, and stir in a tablespoonful of flour, 
add the chives, finely chopped, and then by degrees the 
milk or if preferred, water with meat extract therein. 
Let the sauce simmer for about five minutes, and serve 
it up with beef-steak or joint. 

Garlic Sauce. 

Ingredients.— One garlic, three large tomatoes, two 

ounces of butter, pepper and salt. . 

Cut up the tomatoes, and cook for a minute in the 
butter • add the garlic, which must be peeled and divided, 
but not chopped. After five minutes’ cooking add pepper, 
salt, and a cupful of water or gravy, and strain before 
serving. 

This sauce is very gcod with potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
or any sort of meat. 

Vinaigrettes. 

Ingredients. —One Spanish onion, parsley, oil, vinegar, 
mustard, and the yolk of an egg, pepper and salt. 

Chop a medium-sized Spanish onion very fine, and artel a 
handful of finely-chopped parsley. Take the yolk of the 
cerp- stir into it salt and pepper, and, by degrees, the 
mustard, vinegar and oil. Add the chopped parsley and 
onion, and serve. 


Tomato Sauce. 

Ingredients— One pound of tomatoes, one Spanish 
onion, a quarter of a pound of butter, pepper, salt, and 

water. . , , 

Cut the tomatoes into small pieces, and shred the onion. 
Fry the onion in the butter until it is of a light-brown 
colour, and then add the tomato. Cook all together for 
a few minutes, and then add by degrees a breakfastcupful 
of water or broth. Add salt and pepper to taste. Pass 
through a sieve, and serve. 

This sauce is cheap and excellent. It can be eaten with 
any sort of meat or stew, rice, macaroni, polenta, etc., etc. 

Italian Sauce. 

Ingredients . —Four shalots, parsley, half a pound of 
mushrooms, two ounces of butter, a glass of Madeira, one 
cupful of gravy. 

Shred up the parsley, and put it with the chopped shalots, 
mushrooms, and butter in a pan. Cover with slightly salted 
water, and cook slowly for a quarter of an hour. Add the 
gravy and Madeira, and cook again for a quarter of an 

hour. # 

This sauce can be served with any kind of meat 01 fish. 

Herring Sauce. 

Ingredients. —One fresh herring, 011c Spanish onion, 
two ounces of butter, one spoonful of flour, the juice ot 
half a lemon, pepper and salt, broth. 

Take a fresh herring. Clean and bone it, and cut it up 
finely. Cut up also the Spanish onion. Fry brown in the 
butter, add a tablespoonful of flour, a cupful of broth, 
pepper and salt to taste. Cook altogether for five minutes, 
pass through a sieve, and serve hot. I his sauce is equally 
good with meat or fish. 

Mustard Sauce. 

Ingredients. —Two tablespoonfuls of dry mustard, one 
of flour, one of vinegar, one teacupful of water, two ounces 
of butter, and salt to taste. 

Dissolve the butter, and add the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten, and all the other ingredients, to the pan. Stir 
well until the mixture boils. It should be as thick as 

cream. . „ , , . . £ . 

This sauce is excellent with fresh herrings, 01, in tact, 

any kind of fish. 

Sauce Robert. 

Ingredients.— One Spanish onion, two ounces of butter, 
a cupful of gravy, lemon juice and anchovies, one table¬ 
spoonful of flour. . . 

Shred up the onion, and fry it pale-brown in the butter. 
Stir in the flour. Add the cupful of gravy, and stir con¬ 
tinually until the mixture boils. Add the juice of hall 
a lemon and three or four anchovies passed through a 
sieve. 

This sauce is very good with roast beef. 

Sauce d’Huxelles. 

Ingredients. —Three shalots, three tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, a handful of mushrooms, one glass of white y\ine, A 
cupful of broth, parsley, pepper and salt. 

Chop up finely the mushrooms and shalots. Frj them 
light-brown in the olive oil, add the white wine, broth, 
pepper and salt. Cook gently for about a quarter of an 
hour, and serve with chopped parsley. 

This sauce can be kept. It is good with any soit ot fish 
or meat. 

Lemon Sauce 

Ingredients. —Two ounces of butter, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one lemon and the yolks of two eggs, wine and 

"^Fry the flour in the butter until it is light-brown, add, 
by decrees, a cupful of white wine and water and the juice 
of a lemon, taking care to remove the pips Sweeten the 
sauce with four or fwe lumps of sugar. Add the beaten-up 
yolks of two eggs, and serve. 

This sauce is good with fresh ox-tongue and young ducks 

or chickens. 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. Author of 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

[ N work, in work, in work 
alway, let my young days 
be passed, that I may 
fade away and die, as 1 
am doing fa-st! ” sighed 
Kitty Maitland one after¬ 
noon, a month later, as she 
sat in the porch room, sur¬ 
rounded with a mountain of 
needlework, on which she 
was laboriously stitching 
labels, while the elder girls 
consulted together as to 
prices, and Elsie plied an 
iron at a side-table, smooth¬ 
ing away disfiguring creases 
and crumples. It was amaz¬ 
ing to see the quantity of 
work which had been 
gathered together, and no¬ 
body was more surprised at 
the amount than the workers 
themselves. When the con¬ 
tents of drawers, ottomans, 
and cupboards had been 
gathered* together and laid 
on the table, the girls had gasped with amazement. 
Who could have believed that their little efforts could 
have achieved such a whole ? Who could have credited 
that friends would have come forward with such generous 
and ready help ? During the last few days, parcels 
had arrived by every post, and from the most unexpected 
sources ; while good kind Maud had come home from 
Paris with a box full of spoils from The Louvre and Bon 
Marche. Lilias declared that her heart leapt within her 
when she reflected that she had originated the beneficent 
scheme, but Nan vowed that it made her tired even to 
look at the things, and reflect how hard-worked she 
must have been, and Kitty, as has been seen, went in 
absolute fear of her life ! 

“ I never want to see another pin-cushion so long as I 
live ! ” she announced tragically, as she tacked the label on 
the last of these useful articles, and tossed it impatiently 
to her companions. “ If you charge more than one and 
six for that beauty, it’s a cheat, for it’s a regular 
museum of odds and ends. Heigho ! this grows mono¬ 
tonous. Let me go out into the garden and begin 
preparations there. My master mind is wasted sitting 
here sewing on labels ! I want scope—variety! ” 

“ You can’t get it then, until you have finished the 
work on hand. It ought not to matter to you what you 
do, so long as you are helping forward,” said Lilias 
severely. “ To-morrow morning will be plenty of time 
to arrange the tables.” 

/‘ If it is fine ! I am sorry to discourage you, but it is 
raining already. I see five drops on the window-pane,” 
announced Elsie in a tone of satisfaction borne of 
the remembrance that she had “ told them so! ” 
months ago, and that they had refused to believe 
her, but her triumph was short-lived, for the girls 
only laughed at her five drops, called her their 
“ faithful croaker,” and altogether played such havoc 
with her dignity that she retired within her shell 
in displeasure. Had the occasion been less important, 


“ More About Peggy,” etc. 

she would have flown to her room to pour out her woes 
to the ever sympathetic diary, but no personal, slight 
could be allowed to interfere with work to-day, for at 
four o’clock Jim would arrive, and never should it be 
said that the Rendell girls were engaged on their own 
devices, when the one and only brother returned to his 
home! The first few hours after Jim’s arrival could 
be spent in no other way than gazing upon him, in 
drinking in his words, and hanging around him in 
adoring admiration. 

By four o’clock the porch room was abandoned, and 
each sister, attired in her best blouse and freshest skirt, 
was craning her head out of the dining-room window, 
while Kitty Maitland hovered in the background, 
scarcely less excited than themselves. He came. He 
stepped out of the fly, paid the cabman, and lounged up 
the path, lifting his head to nod in patronising fashion to 
his adorers. He was no Apollo of beauty, no Samson 
of strength, but just an ordinary-looking young man in 
an ordinary grey suit, with ordinary irregular features 
redeemed from plainness by an expression of quizzical 
good-humour; yet each of the eight beholders gave a 
gasp of adoration as she beheld him. His mother’s 
eyes swam with tears as she embraced her boy ; Maud 
felt a ray of pure unselfish happiness, and even 
Lilias overlooked the fact that his collar was of an 
unfashionable shape in her delight of meeting. As for 
the younger girls, they fell upon him, and hugged and 
kissed, and kissed and hugged again, until he was 
obliged to beat them olf with his long grey arms. 

“Now, then! Now, then! Leave a fellow alone! 

I won’t stand being mauled to death ! ” cried the 
ungrateful male, scrubbing his cheek with his handker¬ 
chief as if contaminated by the touch of so many 
feminine lips. “ Take it easy, and I’ll speak to each in 
turn, but I can’t tackle the bundle together. Where’s 
Maud? Where’s my Maud? Come over l'ere, Maud, 
and don’t let these youngsters keep you in the back¬ 
ground ! Halloa, Nan, what’s the matter with your 
back hair r Done it up, eh ? Doesn’t look half so 
well, you know, but I suppose you take it out in honour 
and glory. Best respects, Lilias, how’s the young man ? 
You kiddies are getting too tall—that’s what’s the matter 
with you. I shall feel quite an old man at this rate. 
Do you mean to say that is ‘ Cath-er-ine Maitland ’ I sec 
before me ? Kitty, my own! How large you have grown! ” 

“Jim, you rude man ! Behave, if you can ! ” retorted 
Kitty with admirable promptitude. It was an old habit 
of these two to converse in couplets, though Kitty lived 
in chronic dread of an hour when she should fail to 
invent an appropriate reply. Her present success filled 
her with satisfaction, and evoked a burst of laughter 
from her companions, and though Jim rolled his eyes 
at her in threatening manner as he entered the drawing¬ 
room, he refrained from a further effort, and devoted 
his attention to the admirable tea provided for his 
benefit. His sisters waited on him obsequiously, while 
his mother sat with folded hands gloating over the 
sight of the tall, masculine figure seated in state on the 
centre of the sofa. What joy to behold him again—her 
only son, her pride, her darling! How she glorified 
him, and exulted in him, and rejoiced in every evidence 
of his beautiful manhood. The sight of the thick-soled 
boots gave her a positive thrill of joy ; she looked un¬ 
moved at the mud on the carpet, and did not even wince 
when he crumpled her best silk cushion behind his back. 
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Jim looked across, caught her glance, and flashed 
buck an answering message which made her heart swell 
with joy. Her boy loved her, and had no fear to meet 
his mother’s eye ! That was all she wanted to know, 
and she knew it without further questioning. Jim was 
not given to words, and even if he wished to speak, 
how "could the poor boy get a chance with seven 
excited girls all talking to him at the same moment ? 

Jim listened blankly for some moments before he 
could understand the drift of the remarks, but gradually 
the words “Sale” and “Bazaar” disentangled them¬ 
selves from the clamour and awoke a dim remembrance. 

“ Oh, the sale for the Mission ! You did tell me 
something about it l Coming off to-morrow, is it ? 
That’s a bore 1 Why didn’t you get it over before I 
came ? ” 

The girls shrieked aloud in dismay, and, under cover 
of their protests, Maud whispered an eager— 

“ Take an interest in it, do ! They have worked so 
hard, poor dears, and they want you to help ! ”—which 
had the effect of rousing him to the importance of the 
position. 

“All right, girls, I’ll see you through ! ” he announced 
with the self-confidence which a man assumes as if by 
ins.inct in discussions with his womenkind. He had the 
vaguest ideas of what was expected, no knowledge at all 
of the difficulties of the position ; but it never occurred 
to him to doubt his own ability to overcome these 
difficulties, and put the final triumphant touch on the 
girls’ labours. 

“ I’ll see you through ! ” he repeated, and his sisters 
chorused their thanks and murmured grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments, while Kitty Maitland kept silent and eyed 
him askance through her spectacles, registering a vow 
to speak faithfully on the subject of masculine vanity on 
the first convenient opportunity. 

The next morning each of the six Rendell girls awoke 
with a start and a shiver of dismay. What had hap¬ 
pened ? For a moment they could not tell, yet a cloud 
of depression was there; and then, alas, in each case a 
glance at the window answered the question. Down 
fell the rain, splashing the panes, soaking the trees, 
turning the paths into pools of water, weighing down 
the heads of flowers and scattering blossoms over the 
grass. Alas and alas, it was almost too dreadful to be 
believed that after weeks of fine weather such a down¬ 
pour should time itself to arrive on the very day of the 
long-expected sale. 

“ If Elsie says, ‘ I told you so ! ’ I shall do her an 
injury. I shall—I know I shall ! I sha’n’t be able to 
help it! ” protested Nan; but Elsie made no such 
statement. To do her justice, she deeply regretted her 
prophecy, and felt as much distressed as if she were to 
blame for its fulfilment, while her morbid mind had 
much ado to countenance such unreasonable behaviour 
on the part of providence. 

“ I don’t understand why it is allowed to rain when 
so much depended on good weather ! The work won’t 
look half so well cramped up in the house, and we can 
make no money on the river, and the people who live 
at a distance will think it too wet to turn out, and it will 
all be a dead, dismal failure. It seems to me very strange 
that we should try to do a good deed only to be 
frustrated by something over which we have no control,” 
she lamented; and, though the other girls snubbed her 
promptly, it was difficult to banish the same thought 
from their minds. If only, only it had kept fine, how 
different it would have been, and with what glee and 
zest they would have set about their preparations! As 
it was, they were all more or less depressed, and had it 


not been for Jim’s presence they would have been a 
sorry company; but Jim rose to the occasion with such 
a succession of quips and jests, such schoolboy tricks 
and merry whistlings, as could not fail to be infectious. 
Fie was not much use so far as arranging the work was 
concerned ; but, as he himself expressed it, he played 
the part of beast of burden, dragging tables into the 
library, and fitting them together to take the place of 
stalls, and undertaking a dozen onerous duties. With 
the best will in the world, however, it was impossible to 
make the room larger than it was, or to prevent an 
amount of crowding which left many precious treasures 
hidden from sight, instead of being displayed in the 
sunshine of the garden. The girls sighed, and reso¬ 
lutely turned their eyes from the window, and thus it 
happened that certain things took place which they 
were far from suspecting. Whether the rain had spent 
its strength, or was put to shame by the sight of the 
mischief it had already wrought, it would be difficult to 
say; but certain it was that the downpour changed 
gradually to a drizzle, the drizzle grew lighter and lighter 
until it ceased altogether, the clouds rolled away to the 
east, and through the grey of the sky there broke a 
feeble, struggling light. Brighter and brighter it grew, 
stronger and stronger, until of a sudden a ray of 
sunshine danced across the floor and electrified its 
occupants in the midst of their work. 

“ What’s that ? What’s that ? The sun ! The sun ! ” 
cried everyone in chorus, and a stampede was made to 
the door to see if the good omen could possibly be true. 
The ground was soaking with moisture, but oh, the 
freshness, the sweetness, the delightful earthiness of the 
scent which greeted their nostrils ! 

“ Mff! ” cried Nan, opening her mouth wide to draw 
in deep breaths. 

“ Ouf! ” gasped Agatha rapturously. 

“ Do my eyes deceive me ? Bias it actually stopped 
raining ?” cried Christabel elegantly, and Jim executed 
a jig of triumph on the doorstep. 

“ It has stopped indeed ! The clouds have rolled 
away, the sun is coming out; in another hour it will be 
beaming, and you will have such a day as you have not 
had for weeks past. I told you so ! If you had only 
listened to me you would have been spared all your 
misery. I told you so-” 

“Excuse me! You did nothing of the kind. You 
remarked to me on my arrival that it looked ‘Jolly bad, 
and that it was going to be a brute of a day,’ ” interrupted 
Kitty severely, but Jim affected a convenient deafness. 

“ Now then,” he cried, “ all hands to the pumps ! I’ll 
set James to work to mow the lawn, and by the time 
it is cut and swept and the sun has shone on it for a 
couple of hours it will be as dry as tinder. We’ll have 
the paths swept too, and put a few planks across where 
the water has settled, and all will be as right as a 
trivet. Put on thick boots, and set to work to undo 
all you have done this morning. There is no time 
to lose ! ” 

There was not indeed, but willing hands made light 
work, and a more cheery band of workers it would have 
been difficult to find. To see Nan rushing in and out 
of the house, clad in a short bicycling skirt, with sno\y- 
shoes covering her slippers, and Jim’s cap stuck on the 
back of her head, was a sight funny enough to have 
cheered the most melancholy of patients, but when she 
executed a war dance of triumph before her completed 
stall, her sisters held their hands to their sides in 
convulsions of laughter. A deeper laugh joined in with 
theirs, a lazy musical laugh, which could only have 
come from one person ; and Nan, hearing it, wheeled 
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round fully prepared to see Gervase Vanburgh standing 
before her. Not one whit disconcerted did she appear 
at the sight; but, holding out her skirt on either side, 
so as to display the huge cloth boots to the fullest 
advantage, she dropped him a curtsey and cried, 

“ Pleased to see you, sir ! I hope you admire me ! ” 

“I do ! ” said Gervase in his soft drawl ; and there 
was an accent of sincerity in his’ voice which brought 
Jim’s eyes upon him in curious scrutiny. A word from 
Lilias had introduced him to this heir of Mr. Vanburgh 
of whom he had heard so much, and now he eyed him 
narrowly, forming his own swift conclusion. 

“ Dandified ! Affected ! Fine face, though ; good 
expression ! Decent fellow I should say, if the nonsense 
were knocked out of him. Uncommonly pleased to see 
Nan, too. This must be looked into ! ” Then he was 
obliged to laugh again at the downright fashion in 
which his sister demanded the reason of the stranger’s 
sudden appearance. 

“ What have I come for ? ” Gervase raised his hand 
deprecatingly. ‘‘do see it I could be of any use, of 
course. My uncle was anxious to know if he could lend 
anything in the way of tents or bunting, or if you would 
like one of his gardeners to come across and help your 
man. A hamper of strawberries is to be sent over presently, 
with the palms and plants, and the cook is concocting 
something very special in the shape of ices, but you are 
to ask for anything and everything you want. He is 
most anxious to help.” 

Bless him ! cried Nan devoutly. “ Give him my 
love, and say that I shall thank him on my bended 
knees the moment the rush is over. The gardener 
would be most useful, for James has more than he can 
do, and we are all taken up with our departments.” 

“And for myself? Can I do nothing to help you ? 

I came last night on purpose for this sale, so I hope you 
will make me of use.” He looked at Nan as he spoke, 
but it was Lilias who replied, taking him at his word] 
with an assurance which virtually monopolised him for 
the entire afternoon. 

“ Oh, thank you so much ; then will you please help 
me in the punt ? I am going to take out small parties 
at sixpence a head, and was going to ask Jim to help 
me, but as he knows the people, it would be better for 
him to be free to walk about and make himself agree¬ 
able. Will you walk down to the river with me now, 
and have a little practice ? Jim will send across for the 
gardener, and we ought to try how we get on together 
oughtn’t we ? ” os, 

“Certainly we ought. It is most necessary,” replied 
Gervase, and his face was absolutely devoid of ex¬ 
pression. Whether he was disappointed or pleased, 
annoyed or elated, it was impossible to guess, but he 
turned aside without another word and followed Lilias 
down the path which led riverwards. 

By three o’clock preparations were completed, and 
everything done that could be thought of to exhibit 
house and garden in their most favourable light. In the 
orawing-room the best cushions and table-covers were 
displayed in all their glory ; in the dining-room the 
table was set out with the precious china tea-service 
which only saw the light on festive occasions, while 
every silver article was polished up to reflecting point 
Seven girls robed in robes of spotless white flitted to 
and fro between the trees, while Japanese umbrellas 
made picturesque splashes of colour amongst the green. 

1 he visitors were polite enough to declare that it was 
well worth paying the admission fee to see so pretty a 
scene, and were altogether in such an affable frame of 
nnnd that they were the easiest of preys. Nan’s objects 
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ot “ bigotry and virtue ” were easily purchased, while 
Kitty and Christabel did a roaring trade in toffee and 
confectionery. Agatha looked wistfully at their empty 
stalls while she displayed pinafores and usefuls to the 
county visitors, heard them murmur “ Very pretty ! ” and 
rustle on without dropping a solitary sixpence into her 
box, but she consoled herself by the reflection that hel¬ 
ium would come later when the villagers arrived to make 
their purchases, and meantime frequent doses of straw¬ 
berries and fruit salad helped to sustain drooping spirits. 

Elsie smiled pensively across a mountain of fancy 
articles, Maud helped her mother to receive the new¬ 
comers, Jim flirted violently with all the prettiest girls, 
and Lilias was a vision of loveliness as she punted the 
admiring crews up and down the stream. 

Gervase Vanburgh had attired himself for his work in 
the most immaculate of flannels, and as he stood behind 
his companion plying his long pole, it is safe to say that 
every feminine beholder remarked to her own heart that 
the young people were made for each other, and that it 
would be a sin to divide such a beautiful couple ! It 
vas true that there was some talk of an engagement to 
an old family friend, but as it was not officially an¬ 
nounced it could not be binding, and dear Lilias would 
do well to re-consider her position now that this 
charming stranger had appeared upon the scene. 

Dear Lilias smiled back with sweet unconsciousness 
a ? she met her fiends’ glances, but she was at no 
difficulty to read their meaning, and heaved a sigh for 
the contrariety of fate. If only, only, it had been 
Gervase instead of Ned—or rather, if the positions of 
the two men could be reversed 1 It would be delightful 
to float along the stream ot life as they were even now 
floating down this sheltered river, a charming companion 
3} her side, the eyes of friends turned admiringly upon 
her. How different from the life before her in the bleak. 
North-country town, with poverty and anxiety for daily 
guests, and Ned s worn face looking sadly at her from 
across the table! 

Lilias shivered for all the blazing sunshine, and her 
heart swelled with anger. It was not fair, it was not 
right that her future should be blighted in this fashion 
Ned should realise that she was not bound by a promise 
given in completely different circumstances! It was 
some days since she had heard from him, for his letters 
had been less frequent of late, and though at the bottom 
ot her heart she knew that her own chilly replies were 
to blame for this diminution of her lover’s ardour, she 
chose to count his silence as still another offence. ’ He 
was neglecting her, and she would not stand it. Like a 
flash ot inspiration it darted into her head that she 
would free herself from this entanglement while there 
was still time. It would seem unwomanly to desert a 
man in the hour of misfortune, but she would act at 
once not wait until the worst happened. She would 
tell her mother that she was not happy, and though 
Alis. Rendell might disapprove her past promise, she 
would never persuade her to keep it in these circum¬ 
stances. Yes, yes! she would be free, she must be 
tree, and then—who could say what would happen then ? 

I he long summer lay before her, with its intimate 
friendship with one of the richest and most charming of 
his sex. Lilias raised her head with a gesture of deter¬ 
mination, and met Gervase Vanburgh’s eyes fixed 
steadily upon her. His glance did not waver as it met 
hers, and she blushed beneath it with a new and 
strange feeling of discomfiture. It was as though that 
steady gaze had pierced beneath the surface, and read 
her poor, unworthy thoughts. 

(To be continued.) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Miss BiRRELL, 31, Lansdowne Crescent, Glasgow, sends us a pro¬ 
spectus of the Queen Margaret Correspondence Classes, for S. J. 
VVc regret that our rules forbid us to forward matter by post m 
connection with this column, but we cordially recommend the.classes 
to our readers. They prepare for examinations ol various grades, and 
also assist students in private studies. The Hon Sec., Miss Birrell, 
will be glad to give all information. - * . . c .' J ,, 

WANDA DE GorkiewiCZ.— Many thanks for your delightful. lcttei, 
which interested us very greatly. We arc glad you have received so 
many cards, and are informing our correspondents that you arc no 
longer at the High School, Constantinople. • •' ‘ _ 

Miss HENRIETTA M. CROSFIELD, noticing our answer to 1 an 
suggests Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics, by E. A. Wains 
lhidgc, published by Kogan Paul at 3s. 6d. First Steps in Egyptian , 
by the same author, costs 12s. We thank MISS CROSFIELD tor her 

kind letter. ■ ,' ... , . 

Miss F O Anderson, Lea Hall, Gamsboro , Lincolnshire, asks us to 
mention her. Literary C'lub for amateurs, in which prose compositions 
are criticised and circulated-bi-monthly. All particulars as to rules, 
etc., will be forwarded on application. 

One OF PEGGY’S Friends. —We should paraphrase the lines by Burns 
something as follows When life is bright and all goes merrily, it is 
comparatively easy to stifle the conscience and to disregard religion 
in pleasure; but let dark days come, and the nund be troubled and 
tempest-tossed, then will be felt the need of “ the anchor for the soul 
which is given by Christianity. ‘ 

* * We have pleasure in directing our readers attention to competitions 
at the Royal Academy of Music for the Goring Thomas and the Dove 
Scholarships. The Goring Thomas Scholarship offers free tuition foi 
three years at the Royal Academy, it will be awarded to thatBntisli- 
born candidate of either sex who may show the greatest promise ot 
ability as composer of lyrical dramatic works. Ihe Dove Scholarship 
is of the value of about 'A 2 yearly for three years. It will awarded 
to that candidate of either sex who may show such talent 111 \10l1n- 
playing as to give promise of future distinction, the literary examina¬ 
tion for each competition will be held on Monday, April 29th, 19° B 
and tlic Musical Competition on Wednesday, May 1st, J 9 01 - l<ul . 
particulars may be obtained from the. Secretary, Royal Academy ot 
Music, Tcnterden Street. Hanover Square, London, AN . 

/ 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of view post-cards is requested by (Miss) NELLIE IL R vi:. 
Raeburn, Hamilton, Scotland; SOPHIE GARBKA, Horezani, Cara 
Bibcsci, Tud Gorjiu, Roumania; ELSIE BlGGS, Station Road, A ictoria, 
Australia (Australasian stamps or a card for foreign stamps or a card) , 
MAY GRAHAM, Station Road, Otahuhu, Auckland, N. w Zealand, 
M1LICENT McCr.ATCH IE, 62, Edith Road, Wcst Kensington, London, 
AY • S. TaCHDJIAN, 115, Grande Rue de Peru, Constantinople 
(views of Constantinople offered for all others, except those of England 
and France): MARGARET SPEEDIE, Surrey Road, South Varra, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Lily TROLLl p, Spring A alley, Lush - 
man’s Ivop, Orange River Colony, S. Africa (cards for postage stamps, 
especially Mexican, not less than eight). , 

Miss E. M. Dale, Post Chalmers, New Zealand, writes to injoiin 
AIlSS L. HARDENBROEK that she has sent post-cards and New 
Zealand stamps to the address first given. . , 

Elsie G. Tones, 27, Southfield Road, Middlesbqro , Yorkshire, would 
like a girl about 14. in England or abroad, to write to her. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M kRC 1ERWe have given 
articles on the subject—illus- 
trated ones—-in this magazine within the last two or three months. 
Look back yourself and you will find them. These may suffice without 
purchasing a book on calisthenics. • , - . 

j -\\ r . G.—Are you acquainted with the “ Governesses Benevolent 
Institution ” ? It gives temporary assistance to those in distress, has 
an annuity fund, a provident fund, an asylum for the aged, etc. 
Secretary, C. W. Klugli, Esq., 32, SackviUo Street, W. riicre is a 
“ 'Governesses’ Guild,” 139, Fulham Road, S.W. The former would, 
we think, meet your requirements. 

Cherry and Mother’s Help.—W ith reference to making the eye¬ 
lashes grow sec our answer to “Lord Roberts.” As to making your 
nose “ thinner by pinching the end of it,” we do not think it would, 
but it might inname and make it red. We do not appime or am 
attempt to thin yourself unless a doctor pronounced you to have 
“ fatty degeneration of the heart,” in which case lie would prescribe 
for you and watch your case. Taking much butter, cream, and tatty 
foods might be limited to a certain degree, however, without injury to 

the system in general. . 

A QUAVER.—The Royal College of Organists, Hart Street, Blooms¬ 
bury, AV.C., admits women, by examination on equal terms with men. 
to fellowship and associateship; and should you be desirous of making 
wav as an organist, you should pass their examinations, which are 
held half-yearly, and consist of solo-playing tests and paper work. 
There' are not* many openings for women, however, except m small 

country churches, we are told. . , 

BLACK Eyes, ETC.—Hardy ferns do well in a north aspect, and so do 
the following plants: myosotis, mimulus, violas, pansies, vincas, or 
periwinkles', and hardy primulas, the lily of the valley, hydrangeas, 
ivies, and clematis, and some climbing roses, such as the Dundee 

• Rambler. - . . . • , 

CLAUDIA:—We have answered your question many times. Those 
who fail to understand our.Lord’s words recorded by St. Matthew 
(xii. 31, 32) and St.' Mark (iii. 28; 29) have overlooked the .explanation 
given in the 30th verse of the last-named chapter, Because they 

said. He hath an unclean spirit” ; and in ver^e 22, “ He hatlvBeelze- 
bub, and by the prince of the devils casteth He out devils. Aow, 
reflect a moment. If our Blessed Lord was possessed .by Satan and 
his evil spirits, He could not be the incarnate, only-begotten, bon ot 
God, and in this case there could not have been any atonement loi 
man, and His sacrifice on the Cross was of no avail for our salvation. 
So those who reject Him as their divine Redeemer cannot be saved 
through Him ; and in regarding Him as doing all things through the 
power of the devil, they necessarily reject Him as their saviour. 
They place themselves outside the pale of salvation, and so long as 
tlicv reject him as the pure and holy One, the God-Man, One with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, and deny that Hisi miracles were per¬ 
formed by the indwelling omnipotent power of the Holy Ghost, they 
simplv cut themselves off from participation m the redemption wrought 
by Him. They are living in a reprobate state ; they blaspheme the 
divinity that dwelt and acted in Him. How could one possessed by 
devils and unclean spirits be a Saviour to them ? 

• Lord Roberts.—AYc are not sure that your eyelashes would grovv 
again if you cut them. AYcrc they in the habit of growing, they would 
be hanging down over l’our cheeks by this time. 

M. A. S?—Photographers will tell you that to take the slimy sort of 
glaze off a photograph before painting it they pass the tongue ovei the 
surface. This is one of the little secrets of the art. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I' orty-thr.ee pounds, seven and twopence, nearly 
fifty pounds, my darlings, in solid coin of the realm, 
and all of our amassing 1 ” cried Nan three hours later. 


as the last visitor drove away from the door of Thurston 
House, and the contents of the cash boxes were 
counted over by half-a-dozen eager workers. “ Here’s 
a triumph for us, for our hopes never soared above a 
modest twenty pounds, and where it has all come from 
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I don’t know! There is a deal of work left 
over, so that, I fear me, our friends must have 
wasted their substance on eating and drinking and 
riotous living, as exemplified by sails in the punt. I 
could have sold my carvings three times over, and the 
compliments which were showered upon me I would 
blush to repeat. My cheeks ache with smiling polite 
acknowledgments, and indeed I’m nothing but a mass 
of aches from head to foot. How on earth do poor 
oirls manage to stand behind a counter all day, and 
not snap the customers’ heads off ? My poor feet are 
in a lamentable condition ! ” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it, but they look, if you will allow 
me to say so, considerably better than they did a few 
hours ago,” said Gervase, glancing at the white shoes 
with an approving smile. “ Why don t you sit down it 
you are so tired ? d here is a delightful seat waiting 
under that tree, and no more work to do, so that I 
should say the sooner you. take possession of it the 
better! ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes. Let’s all go! ” gushed Agatha, 
leading the way onward, unconscious of Gervase’s look 
of dismay. “ Let’s go and rest, and talk it all over! 
The best part of an entertainment is when the people 
go, and you can quiz them, and make remarks, 
and-” 

“ Eat up the scraps ! ” concluded Kitty aptly, seizing 
a plate of cakes from a table as she passed, and 
illustrating her words with the aid of the daintiest 
morsel she could select. Christabel ejaculated, 

“ Kittay! ” in a tone of dignified remonstrance, but the 
protest was for form’s sake merely, for hers was the 
next pair of hands to rob the dish, and it was neither 
one macaroon nor two which satisfied her appetite. 

“ I really think it has been a great success,” she said, 
munching away, and using an even greater amount of 
emphasis than usual in her elation of spirits, I he 
people behaved splendidly ! Miss Shorter’s behaviour 
I consider simply noble! Do you know what she did ? 
Refused to buy anything at all, my deahs, until every¬ 
one else had chosen, and then went about buying all 
the old rubbish which no one would have. It would 
have made you weep to see her collection of atrocities, 
and the old dear beamed away as if she were quite 
delighted. I call it Christian to buy straw spill boxes 
and cork frames for the good of your fellow creatures . 

“ But think of the ni-ce, little fire they will make 
when the weather turns chilly! said Jim wickedly, 
as he jolted Chrissie’s elbow, jerked the plate out of 
Kitty’s hand, and made a snap at Agatha’s cake held 
temptingly before him. He could never by any chance 
sit near the girls without teasing them in some such 
school-boy fashion, and though they made a great show 
of indignation, they would in reality have been much 
disappointed if he had taken them at their word. In 
the present instance all three girls fell upon him at 
once, and, having reduced him to a state of submission, 
continued their song of jubilation. 

“ We took five pounds at the refreshment stall alone. 
It would make a scandal in the parish if I divulged how 
many plates of strawberries the Vicar ate. Mrs. Bolter 
bought up all the macaroons. ‘ Home-made, my dear ? 
X-ellent! I must really beg the recipe.’ Mrs. Booth 
asked the price of everything, and sniffed and walked 
away. What a woman! Mrs. Raleigh seemed quite 
indignant because I had no eggs. ‘ Dear me ! I quite 
counted on getting fresh eggs ! ’ Mr. Vanburgh had 
only one cup of tea. I don’t call that helping the 
cause of charity ! ” 

“ I was busy in another direction, and if I neglected 
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the tea, I did my duty nobly by the lemonade. I am 
afraid we did not make so much money as you, but 
considering the low rates, it came to more than 1 
expected. How much did we take altogether, Miss 
Lilias ? ” 

“ Two pounds, one and sixpence, and all pure profit, 
remember! We had no outlay to deduct,” replied 
Lilias with the shrewd little air of business, which 
contrasted so strangely with her child-like looks. 

“ Looking at it in that light, I think ours was the most 
profitable of all the departments.” 

“And I made nothing! I feel quite guilty among 
you all, for I took not a single coin the whole 
afternoon,” said Maud the modest, but Jim would not 
allow his favourite sister to decry herself in his presence, 
and was up in arms in a moment in her defence.. 

“ And why not, pray ? Because you were doing the 
thankless work, as'you always are, and fielding for 
everyone else. That was my task, too, and let me tell 
these young people that they have to thank us for their 
success. You tackled the dowagers, and put them into 
a good temper by asking after their ailments, and I 
managed the girls. Bless their pretty hearts, they would 
do anything for me ! You should have heard me com¬ 
plimenting ’em, and quoting poetry by the yard, and all 
the while luring ’em on towards the fancy stall. Then 
I’d nothing to do but remark,- ‘ See that cosy ? I drew 
the desigfn’ ‘ Observe that cushion ? that’s my favourite 
colour,’ and they fairly jostled each other in their 
eagerness to buy it. It was our gentle influence behind 
the scene which helped you on, young women, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

Maud smiled, but the smile flickered out all too 
quickly, as her smiles had a habit of doing nowadays, 
and her brother glanced at her sharply. Maud was not 
herself this time, and he feared that he knew too well 
the reason of the change.' The news of Ned I albot s en¬ 
gagement to Lilias had smitten him dumb with surprise, 
but as none of the home letters breathed a hint of a 
like feeling, he had tried to persuade himself that he had 
been mistaken in his earlier surmises, d his had been 
easy to do, for Master Jim was not given to distressing 
himself unnecessarily, but since his return home his 
fears had sprung into life again in unwelcome fashion. 
When Maud returned to the house he rose as if to 
follow, but, changing his mind, turned back, and took 
possession of Kitty Maitland instead. 

“ What is the matter with my Maud ? ” he asked her 
the moment they had turned a corner and were safely 
out of hearing. “ She hasn’t halt the life and go in her 
that she had last time I was home. What have you 
been doing to her, I should like to know ? ’ 

Kitty elevated her eyebrows until they were almost 
lost to sight beneath her curling hair. 

“ Personally,” she said, “ personally I have treated 
her with every consideration. Maud is Maud, and 
no one in this neighbourhood would dare to treat 
her otherwise. Of course if other people from a 
distance—choose to make lunatics of themselves, and 
—and-” 

“All right—you need say no more! I thought.as 
much, but as you and I hail discussed the situation 
together last year, I wanted to see if your ideas agreed 
with mine. I could have sworn we were right and can’t 
imagine how this muddle has come about. It’s a big 
mistake anyhow, and someone will find it out before 
long, or my name’s not James Rendell. It’s not my 
business, I suppose, but I—I should uncommonly 
like to kick somebody, just as a small relief to my 
feelings! ” 
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“Oh, so should I—badly, but I’m afraid I couldn’t 
kick hard enough,” said Kitty humbly. “The worst of 
it is you have to be civil, because to show your 
suspicions would be the most unkind thing you could 
do. I know Nan agrees with us, and I think Elsie, too, 
but the others seem quite pleased and satisfied.” 

“ Well, let it be a lesson to you, never to allow your¬ 
self to be influenced by looks. Appearance is deceitful, 
and beauty vain,” quoted Jim sententiously. “That 
Vanburgh fellow, for instance, is, I suppose, better¬ 
looking to the casual glance than I am myself, but I 
don’t need to point out to you the infinite superiority of 
my character. Whenever, my estimable Katherine, you 
meet with a man who is popularly styled handsome, take 
my word for it, he is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and 
ought to be avoided. People like you and me, with noble 

hearts and ugly feces-” but at this point even Kitty’s 

forbearance came to an end, and she stalked off to the 
house in a lume of indignation. Feminine fourteen does 
not find the consolation it should in nobility of 
character at the cost of plainness of feature 1 

Gervase and Nan, left alone on the garden seat, had 
meantime turned towards each other with inquiring 
smiles. It was the first time they had found themselves 
. alone, and each was anxious to question the other 
concerning the time of absence. 

“Well,’ quoth he, “and how have you been and 
what have you been about all this long month ? ” 

Quite well, thank you ; and I’m proud to say slaving 
like a nigger lor the good of my fellow creatures. An 
ignorant man can hardly realise the amount of work it 
takes to get up a sale like this, but I shall bear the marks 
to my grave. Look at that 1 ” and she held out towards 
him a pair of sunburned hands, shapely enough, but 
disfigured with sundry scars and bruises inflicted by 
hammer and chisel. Her look of pride in her wounds 
was comically in contrast to her companion’s distress, as 
his glance wandered from the little hard-worked fingers 
to his own white hands, almond-nailed, soft-palmed, 
taper-fingered, the hands of a man who has lived an idle 
life, and knew little or nothing of the reality of work 
Nan s eyes followed his, and she laughed in amused 
fashion. “ Mine look like the man’s, and yours like the 
woman s 1 1 he contrast makes mine browner than ever. 

How do you manage to keep them so white ? ” 

" ^ on ’ t , ! ” said Gervase shortly. “I am not at all 
proud of them, Nan. 1 hey have been useless enough 
hitherto, and if they find any work now, it is more your 
doing than their own. I have tried to turn over a new 
leal since I saw you last, and to rememher your 

“And did you find them ? Did you help them over ? 
Were many lame and not able to walk ? ” 

“Crowds! Dozens! Scores! The whole parish 
seems hobbling, and I foresee that that stile will keen 
me busy, now that I have begun. It was astonishing 
how many cripples seemed waiting for my advent, and 
what a lot of ‘ helping over ’ they required. When thev 
had recovered from the shock of discovering that I was 
showing some interest in their affairs, they were not 
at all bashful about stating their desires. One man 
wanted a new roof to his cottage. His wife was 
rheumatic, and objected to the rain coming through on 
ner bed. I had previously refused the request through 
my agent, but when I went to inspect myself, I could 
not deny that repairs were needed. The woman showed 
me her fingers too—most unpleasant! I would rebuild 
the whole cottage rather than look at them again ! ” He 
shrugged his shoulders with a relapse into his old 
affectation of manner, which brought Nan’s eyes upon ~ 
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him with a flash of indignation, but she refrained from 
remonstrance, as alter all he had granted her request 
and he continued his story. 

“Another man begged for an extra strip of land 
where an invalid daughter might keep chickens, and so 
contribute towards the family purse. Three widows 
had sons to place, and seemed to think that a word 
from me would be sufficient to secure a position with 
handsome salaries; half-a-dozen women demanded 
letters to hospitals. The school inarm wanted an extra 
window in her cottage, which is about as gloomy a 
little hole as I ever had the pleasure of entering, and 
the Vicar, hearing reports of my new-found generosity, 
requested a donation towards a new organ, felt he would 
be the better for a second curate, and remarked en 
passant that he had had a lifelong desire to visit the 
Holy Land. I promised to pay the last hundred pounds 
for the organ when he had made up the rest of the sum, 
said that the parish was too small to allow of two whole 
curates and myself to live in peace and harmony, and 
congratulated him on his good fortune in not having 
visited Palestine. I have, and ever since my return 
have been strenuously striving to forget, and work back 
to my old dreams.. He went away saddened and 
surprised, but as he is neither poor nor hard-worked, I 
did not consider he came within my category. I was 
beginning to feel a trifle over-worked, and was quite 
relieved to get away for a rest! ” 

I think you have done splendidly, and am sure you 
have enjoyed it, in spite of all you may say. It gives 
me such a lovely, -warm, glowey feeling to help other 
people. On the rare occasions when I have succeeded 
in doing it, I have just longed to be a philanthropist, 
tor 1 felt so deliciously happy and pleased with myself. 

\ ou can t look me in the face and deny that you have 
been far happier this last month, and far less bored and 
cynical ? 

Gci vase laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

• , ave , / t y° ur own wa y • I deny nothing. I am 
considerably the loser both in time and money by the 
new arrangement, but perhaps that is wholesome 
discipline. I don t know that I have experienced much 
of the glow as yet, which is, I suppose, because I 
have not your affection for my fellow creatures, but I 
hope it may be yet to come, for it sounds an attractive 
sensation. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” said Nan severely. “I said 
glowey, and I mean glowey 1 No other word expresses 
the sensation. You’ll understand some day when you 
have it yourself, and be sorry that you made fun of me. 
As tor liking your people, the more you help them, the 
more interested you will feel, until in the end you will 
positively love them as if they were your own relations ” 

Gervase looked dubious. 

“If only they would re Vain from exhibiting their 
deformities! I do so strongly object to looking at 
disagreeable objects,’ he sighed plaintively, then 
suddenly his face grew grave, and he added in a different 
voice ‘ It will be a long time, I fear, before I can reach 
your standard of loving help. So far it is a duty only, 
and often a distasteful one into the bargain, but I will 
persevere in hope of better things. There is one 
person in the parish at least who has been set in the 
right way through your instrumentality. Even if all the 
other efforts have failed, this, at least, has been a 
success, and it was time someone took him in hand 
An idle loafing rascal who thought of nothing but his 
own comfort, the biggest waster in the village, but he 
has set to work now, and he shall stick to it, or I’ll 
know the reason why 1 I’ll keep a stem hand on him, 
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Nan, for your sake, for it was you, not I, who set this 
bail a-rolling, and 1 am only the executer of your orders. 
It is you who have played the good angel in his life, 
and he shall have no chance of slipping back.” 

“ But you mustn’t be too stern with the poor young 
man. Tis better far to rule by love than fear. You 
must make allowances, and be patient and forbearing. 
I shall be so interested to know how he goes on. It is 
nice to have a protege , and feel that one has had some 


part in his reformation. Tell me the young man’s 
name, so that I may know what to Call him ? ” 

Gervase looked at her curiously. The eager face was 
without a suspicion of embarrassment, but it coloured 
over with a quick flush of surprise as she listened to his 
answer. 

“His name,” Gervase said slowly, “you have heard 
before. His name is Vanburgh ! ” 

(To be'continued .) 



A LACE-MAKING IDYL. 

BY lizzie miller pengelly. 


The room is long, and the rafters low, 

And the diamond panes, 

Set in long, low casements, quaintly show 
Golden barberry chains 
That mingle with roses on the wall, 

Or trail where peony petals fall. 

A sampler hangs in an old-woild frame, 

O’er a carved oak seat; 

Alphabet, figures, a text; the name 
Old-fashioned and sweet— 

“Joyce Mary Vereker, worked by me, 

Aged nine, in 18 and io, a.d.” 

Between the windows an old bureau, 

With a strange wrought key; 

An eight-day clock with its tick-tock slow, 
Scent of pot-pourri 

Rises from jars (on which griffins twine) 

Tall as Joyce Mary when she was nine. 

And in the doorway a high-backed chair; 

The aforesaid Joyce 
Demurely works in the scented air, 

Till a deep young voice 
Beside her sounds as the day grows dim, 

And the threads grow tangled all through him: 


Low o’er the pillow upon her knee 
Bends her fair, flushed face, 

She strives if the pins are straight to see 
In the filmy lace. 

But a golden haze hides all from view— 

Pins, parchment, bobbins, and pillow too. 

* * * * 

In after years in the summer prime, 

When the even fell ; 

When pinks, and lad’s-love, and lemon-thyme 
Cast a subtle spell, 

And the languorous, dew-fed earth grew fair, 

He sat again by her high-backed chair. 

And back again through the long-past years 
Came pillow and lace; 

And back again through a mist of tears 
Came his strong young face. 

Her own would flush ’neath the snowy cap, 

With her daughter’s daughter in her lap ! 

Why should not grandma blush, if you please, 

' When the years unfold, 

And waft on the gloaming’s scented breeze 
Her dear story old ? 

Think you love dies when the hair turns grey ? 

Love lives as long as the soul—for aye. 











RICE-PAPER FLOWER-WORK. 

A LOST ART REVIVED. 


There are many occupations in which our grandmothers 
used to spend a great deal of their time which are almost, 
if not entirely, unknown to their granddaughters, and 
whose only record remains in faded bits of needlework, 
odd-looking jars, or mystic books of receipts. Forty years 
ago, or thereabouts, such strange arts as potichomanie (or 
the decoration of glass jars and bottles with cut-out 
pictures, set off with a groundwork of silver sand), the 
making of woollen and wire-work baskets spangled with 
parti-coloured crystals of alum, and very fearful and 
wonderful shellwork on boxes and trinkets, were part of 
most ladies’ accomplishments. And there was one art, 
perhaps worthy of the name, not by any means so widely 
practised as these, and which has left hardly a record 
behind it, probably owing to the perishable nature of its 
materials, I mean rice-paper flower-work. Not painting 
flowers on rice-paper—that is a-very beautiful kind of 
work, and one of itself well worth practising—but modelling 
tiny groups of flowers out of the paper itself. 

Strictly speaking, the name “ rice-paper ” is a mis¬ 
leading one, as the material is neither a paper (though it 
looks like one), nor is it made of rice or any part of the 
rice-plant. It is the pith of an Eastern tree, the Aralia 
$afiy?'ifera y which grows in swamps in the island of 
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Formosa, shaved into very thin slices, and pressed flat. 
Owing to its cellular structure it is extremely brittle when 
dry, and for the same reason it absorbs moisture greedily, 
when it becomes tough and plastic. In the work I am 
about to describe, it can be cut easily and cleanly with a 
knife or a punch as long as it is dry, and with a pair of 
scissors when it is wet; when dry, the scissors would break 
it. Your scissors must be very fine and very sharp, and 
your knife and punches must be keen-edged, too. The 
rice-paper is not very easy to find, but any of the leading- 
stationers would get it for you, if they had none in stock ; 
or you might find it at the “Oriental” shops; and it is 
not expensive—I have made many hundreds of flowers and 
leaves out of a shilling’s worth. 

In an article published some time ago in this magazine, 
on “What can be done with an Agate,” I gave a few 
directions for the simplest kind of this work, as an agate 
burnisher plays an important part in its execution. Not a 
curved burnisher, such as illuminators sometimes use, nor 
yet a flat one, but the common agate stylus, such as is 
supplied by stationers for a “manifold writer.” You can 
buy one for about sixpence. Your other necessary tools 
are (as I have said) a fine pair of scissors and a penknife, 
with divers punches, which last demand a detailed 


description. Any clever tinsmith will make them for you 
for a few pence, or if you are out of reach of such a handy 
man, you can make very fair substitutes for yourself 
(except for the larger sizes—and for these you can use the 
scissors) out of quills from the feathers of birds, from the 
goose down to the sparrow. Please, though, do not 
accuse me of instigating any kind of unnecessary bird 
murder or torture. 

Here are the most useful shapes for your punches. 
They should be of the sizes given in the diagram. You 
will require about half-a-dozen of each shape, varying from 
the largest to the smallest; and you should have some 
extra leaf punches for leaves narrower than those shown at 
B • • • v. You can make leaf and oval punches out of 
quills by pinching them ; though if you split the quill in 
doing this you must throw it away, as it would tear the 
rice-paper instead of cutting it. You will find it useful also 
to have two or three pins or needles of different sizes, set 
in wooden handles that you can easily make by cutting up 
a penholder; and you must have a small piece of thick 
india-rubber cloth to lay the paper on when you are 
punching it. These, with a bottle of the strongest gum 
(not any kind of cement), some cardboard, and a well- 
fitted paint-box, will complete your equipment. 

I do not believe that the dear ladies to whom I have 
referred practised this art of flower-modelling in any but its 
very simplest forms ; and I think I may, without loss of 
modesty, claim to have found in it possibilities that few, if 
any, of them dreamt of. In any of the work that I ever 
saw in the old times, the stems of the leaves were not 
modelled, but only painted on the cardboard, and no 
punches, but only the scissors and knife, were used. 

Now (even at the risk of repeating my former article) I 
will degin by describing the simplest flower you can make 
—a rose. It may be a white one, and if not, you should 
colour some of the paper to the tint you wish for before you 
begin, and then let it dry thoroughly. This advice applies 
as well to all leaves, save such variegated ones as those of 
begonias or zonal geraniums, which must be painted after 
they are cut out. To make your rose, punch out of the dry 
paper five or six discs, from the size A, Fig. i, to three or 
four sizes smaller. Put a tiny drop of gum upon your 
cardboard mount, and then, after slightly moistening the 
largest disc, pick it up with your agate—the tip of which 
you must wet slightly between your lips—by its centre, and 
press it firmly down on the gum. Then put another drop 
of gum in the middle of the disc, and press down another 
disc on it in the same way, going on until you have put on 
the smallest. You will find that as you do this the paper 
will begin to crinkle a little, and this will help you in 
modelling the flower. When all the discs are thus built 
up, keep the agate point pressed down in the middle of the 
topmost one with your left hand, moisten the flower well 
with clean water and a soft brush, and then do j^our 
modelling as best you may with the finest blade of your 
penknife, or (what is much better) with the point of a pin 
set as I have described. I sa)', “as best you may,” 
because. no directions, but only a little intelligent 
observation of how the petals are set in a natural flower, 
can teach you how to do it. When you have shaped it to 
your satisfaction, touch the core of the flower with a little 
deep cadmium paint, taken up rather thickly on the tip of 
your finest brush. For some roses you will find that a little 
colour, a shade darker than that of the petals themselves, 
applied lightly to their edges while they are still wet! 
greatly enhances their effect. The general shape of each 
disc of your rose, after it has been modelled, will be 
something like A, Fig. 2 . 

Having finished your rose, you should try its accom¬ 
panying leaves next. Punch out five leaflets a size or two 
smaller than B, Fig-. 1 , from a piece of green paper. 
Moisten each of these, and, as it lies on the rubber cloth. 
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draw a line down its middle with the back of the tip of 
your smallest knife-blade, with smaller lines branching' out 
alternately at each side from it (as shown at R, Fig. 2) 

to represent the ribbing 
of the natural leaf. In¬ 
dent the edge very 
slightly where each rib 
ends (as at c, Fig. 2) 
with your pin-point. 
Then make the leaf- 
stem. To do this you 
must cut a very fine strip 
of dry paper with your 
knife, wet it well with 
gum, and roll it care¬ 
fully with your finger on 
the palm of your left 
hand until it is like a 
fine twig. Gum four of 
these leaflets on to this 
by their bases, in pairs, 
and the fifth at the tip of the twig, imitating the arrange¬ 
ment of the natural leaf. You will find it easiest to do 
this by placing each leaflet face downwards on the cloth, 
and pressing the twig down upon it with the agate- 
point, which must be kept well wet to prevent the leaf 
sticking to it and so being destroyed. The under side of 
your spray will then appear as shown at D, Fig. 2. 
Making leaves thus successfully will require a good deal of 
practice, but the result will be infinitely more satisfactory 
than that attained by simply gumming the leaflets to the 
cardboard and painting in the stem, these more carefully 
formed leaves should be attached to the mount by the end 
of the stem only. 

Quite as simple and easily imitated as roses are asters 
and chrysanthemums. Take a slip of white or coloured 
paper of the shape shown in Fig. 3, A, and cut it across, 
while quite dry, with you knife into fine strips, as marked by 
the dotted lines. If you like, you may tint the edges of the 
white paper with some colour worn by these flowers, so that 
each strip shall be coloured at both ends. You should have 
at least twenty-five or thirty of these strips to make a flower 
— a greater number for an aster than for a chrysanthemum. 
Put a spot of.gum on your cardboard, and then take up 
your strips one by one with the agate point, as shown at 
r, Fig. 3, beginning with the longest ones, and press them 
down^across and across each other in a star pattern, adding 
a little gum to the centre when necessary, until you have 
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built up a satisfactory flower. You can pick out the 
petals and arrange them to lie naturally with a pin-point; 
and if you are making a chrysanthemum you can give its 
petals a curl by pressing them here and there with the 
back of your knife-blade before you take them up with the 
agate. Some of the flowers may be tinted in their centres, 


which should be done carefully after the modelling is 
finished. 

Pelargoniums, too, are easily made, and are very 
effective. To make one, cut out five leaves with one of 
your larger punches, and narrow off the smaller end of 
each with the scissors, as at C, Fig. 3. Colour the set of 
leaves in regular gradation (d, Fig. 3), as in a natural 
flower, and make a very light rib-line, as with the rose- 
leaves, on the narrower part of each. ' Place a spot of gum 
as before, and then take up each petal by its narrow end 
with the agate, and press it into place. If you take great 
care that no gum gets on any other part of the petals, they 
will rise up from the cardboard towards each other as those 
of the flower itself do. Then press a few tiny shreds of 
white paper (“paper” always means the rice-paper, 
remember) across and across each other into the centre, 
to represent the stamens, etc., which in such tiny flowerets 
need not be modelled with strict botanical accuracy. 
White, scarlet, and pink geraniums are made like pelar¬ 
goniums, with smaller petal leaves, the pink and scarlet 
being punched out of paper coloured beforehand. 

The leaf of the pelargonium is a very easy one to 
imitate. Punch out one of your largest discs of paper, 
coloured previously, and cut it with your scissors as the 
dotted lines show in Fig. 3, E. Make the rib-lines as before 
where shown at F, and indent the leaf with your pin at the 
outer end of each rib. If you give the pin-point a little 
extra downward pressure (it is difficult to describe, but you 
will soon find it out) when you are doing this, you will find 
that it makes the leaf swell up in the middle of each of its 
divisions, as the natural leaves do. You may give these 
leaves short stalks, made like those of the rose leaves, or 
simply (as I always do) fasten them down on the cardboard 
at the place where their stalks would join them. 

Zonal geranium leaves are modelled in the same way as 
those of pelargoniums; but they must be cut out of white 
paper, and painted before the rib-marks are made. And 
here 1 must say what I should have said before—that all 
the colouring should be done on both sides of the paper. 

There is no prettier flower to imitate than a spray of 
forget-me-nots, but it is more difficult than those already 
described. Of course you can simplify it by gumming the 
flowerets down on the cardboard and painting the stalks, 
but the more perfect imitation is well worth the trouble it 
gives. For each floweret punch out, with one of your 
smaller circular punches, five little discs of blue paper and 
one of white, then, with a larger punch, one of green. 
Make a stem as already described, and punch out a few 
discs of blue and of green to form the buds with. You will 
also need some bits 
of rolled green paper 
for the shorter stems. 

Begin by laying a 
green disc on the 
tip of your left fore¬ 
finger. Put a little 
gum on its upper 
side, and lay a blue 
disc on it as in Fig. 

4, A. Then by rolling 
it carefully between 
your finger and 
thumb, you may form 
the green disc into a 
tiny cone, with the 
blue paper peeping 
out at its wider end, imitating an opening bud as at B. 
Fasten the tip of your main stalk to the bud at the side 
where the least blue shows. By using slightly larger green 
discs and two or even three blue ones to each, you may 
make your buds look further and further opened. Fasten 
each bud to the stalk by a short stem, giving the main one 
a little bend, while it is still moist with the gum, where the 
short one joins it, as at c, Fig. 4. D shows how the full¬ 
blown flowers are modelled, the dotted circle being the 
green disc bearing the five blue ones, and the inner circle 
being the white disc, which should be pressed well down 
with the agate and then coloured in its heart with a tiny 
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touch of bright yellow. The dotted line shows the position 
of its stalk. You must not be disheartened at not suc¬ 
ceeding with your forget-me-nots at once, as they— 
especially their buds and stalks—require much persevering 
practice. 

“Snow-balls” and hydrangeas are very pretty work. 

For the ground¬ 
work of these you 
must cut out rather 
a large circle of 
white or pink 
paper, and make 
this, while wet, into 
a kind of ball, as 
in Fig. 5, A, about 
the size of a small 
pea, by stuffing it 
with any odd shreds 
of the paper and 
tying it, where 
gathered, with fine 
silk. Cut off the 
ends of the silk and paper very closely, and gum it down 
upon the cardboard, flattening it with your finger until it 
looks like the top of a little button-mushroom, as shown in 
section at B, Fig. 5. When it is quite dry, cover it with 
gum, and having punched out a hundred or so of the 
smallest discs of paper, white, pink, or lilac, set them over 
it in groups of five, .like star-shaped flowerets. The gum 
will dry very quickly, so you must moisten it again for each 
floweret with a paint-brush. Keep the top of your agate 
wet, unless you wish the petals to stick to it and not to the 
“ mushroom,” which (I need hardly say) must be quite 
hidden by the flowerets. 

1 he modelling of even a rose is hardly simpler than that 
of an arum, which is a very effective flower in decorative 
groups. For it you only require two pieces of paper, one of 
white and one of deep cadmium yellow. The white paper 
you must cut with the scissors to the size and shape of c, 
hig. 5, or perhaps a little larger. Tint the part shaded in 
the figure, on the inner side only, with pale green, and 
make a central rib-line as dotted. Then put a little gum 
along the edge, at c, and model the flower with the help of 
your agate. When the gum is quite dry, cut the lower 
part of the flower off, as at the dotted line in D, and having 
moistened it again (remember that the paper must always 
be moist when cut with the scissors), give its lip the proper 
curve. Then fasten it down, upright, upon the mount. 
The yellow paper you must make into a thickish roll, as 
you make the leaf stems, and set it in the middle of the 
flower to imitate the large pistil. 

Arum leaves need hardly any directions, they can be so 
easily modelled, especially when one has become fairly 
expert at the smaller kinds. Of course, being so com¬ 
paratively large, they must be cut, not punched out. 
Begonia leaves are made like those of the arum, but out of 
white paper, coloured at the same stage as the zonal 
geraniums. I need not insist that they are extremely 
effective in anything like a large group ; but they should 
not be too freely used, as the ease of their construction is 
so manifest. 

Perhaps the most effective flower you can set yourself to 
imitate is the passion-flower ; but it requires great patience 
and very fine workmanship. I have often used more than 
one hundred and fifty separate pieces of paper in building 
one blossom alone. You must begin by punching a pale^ 
green disc with your largest punch, and twelve small 
leaves to set round it, as in Fig. 6, A. Each of these 
petals must be marked with a rib-line. Having put these 
together, cover the centre with gum, not too thickly ; and 
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then cut out from seventy to a hundred strips of white 
paper, tinted purple (but at one end only) as if fur an aster 
but only half the length of the longest aster petals, and all 
of the same size. Set a fringe of these on, as in B 
purple tips outwards, and then gum down another pale- 
green disc, about half the size of the first, so as just to 
cover their inner ends ; and on this arrange another and 
smaller fringe. Next make five stamens—fine strips of 
green paper, with half a bright orange-coloured disc at the 
end of each, the size and shape of c, and set them radiatino* 
outwards over the fringes. At this stage of the flower’s 
formation you may set it on the cardboard, preparing a 
seat for it by gumming on five or six discs of paper, one 
above the other, as raising it thus adds greatly to its effect. 
Now build up the seed-vessel in the centre of the flower 
of half-a-dozen little discs of pale yellow-green paper 
decreasing in size. This you must do very slowly and 
patiently, allowing each disc to take a good hold before you 
gum the next on top of it. Finally, fix the three stamens 
which it will do to make the same as the pistils (or a tiny 
bit larger) on top of the seed-vessel, curving them slightly 
downwards. Sprays of the leaves may be made by cutting 
them out of discs of pale-green paper (as at D, Fig 6) in 
decreasing series, marking their ribs, and fastening them to 
stalks as one does the forget-me-not sprays. Other leaf- 
sprays you may make in the same way; but with ordinary 
leaves you may save yourself the trouble of putting a 
separate stalk to each, by giving the main stem a zig-za^ 
bend and gumming on a leaf at each angle. 

W hen putting together more than a very few flowers and 
leaves in a group, it is well to build up your mount with 
tour or five thicknesses of cardboard, decreasing in size 
fastened one above the other. Colour them a light o-reen’ 
and set the little models well together so as to hide all the 
joinings. I generally make my groups of a crescent shape. 
Of course much of the effect of the whole will depend upon 
how you group your models according to their sizes and 



colours. Always use natural flowers and leaves to guide 
you, if possible; but failing them, or costly books deline¬ 
ating them, you will be greatly helped in your work by 
studying well-executed Christmas and birthday cards, 
which are easy enough to obtain. 

Barrington MacGregor. 
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THE FAILURES OF THE BUSINESS GIRL* 

By FLORA KLICKMANN. 


PART I. 

IN LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 

OME hundreds of girls desiring em¬ 
ployment come under my notice every 
year. They invariably tell me the 
same thing : they cannot get work 
because everything is over-crowded. 
From one point of view this may be 
true; in each profession there is a 
crush ; but that is only half-way up; 
go further, and you will generally find 
there is plenty of room at the top. 
There never was a day when business 
women, in every department of life, 
were able to earn the big salaries that 
some of them do now. The utter 
failures are due to one of two causes, 
incompetency or ill-health. 

I am going to point out a few of the 
mistakes which have led to the down¬ 
fall of the unfortunates. The first 
profession I deal with shall be that 
ever-popular one, Literature and 
Journalism. 

It is a grave error to imagine that the only stock-in-trade 
required for this business is a good education and pens, ink 
and paper. It is essential that you have health if you pro¬ 
pose to take up journalism, by which, in this instance, I 
mean newspaper work more particularly. Incidentally I 
would say that I, peioOnally, do not consider this is girls’ 
work at all; nevertheless many undertake it and make a 
good living out of it, and still more undertake it and barely 
extract an existence from the proceeds; therefore it comes 
under our consideration. 

Unless a girl is exceptionally strong, it is far better to 
leave this branch of literary work entirely alone. One sees 
delicate, sensitive, neurotic, and even consumptive girls 
going about at night, often in frail evening gowns, to report 
concerts, dramatic performances, society functions, lectures 
and political speeches, after which they may have to trail 
home by the last train to some remote suburb ; or, what is 
equally undesirable, they compress themselves and their 
belongings into the smallest possible space and live in 
town, thus disposing of the good they would get from 
sleeping in purer air. I know girls at the present minute 
who begin the day tired and weary, from the strain of the 
previous night and insufficient rest. They start by going 
to a fashionable wedding, or a flower show, or any similar 
function that has to be noticed in their paper; they may 
have to travel a long journey, irrespective of weather; food 
they take when and how they can get it; they have to 
return home to change their dress, and then out again to 
some night meeting. This do.es not end their work, as in 
many cases the copy has to be in the printer’s hands the 
same night, to appear in the next morning’s paper. Aft-er 
writing it they go home, wearied in- body from lack of 
proper, regular meals, worn out with the rushing about, and 
brain-tired from thinking and writing at high pressure. 
These girls, sooner or later, become failures ; because, 
unless one has a constitution of cast-iron, a nervous break¬ 
down is inevitable; and in too many cases the poor, 
struggling workers do not give up until the mischief is 
beyond repair. 

Writers of fiction and magazine articles escape these 
disadvantages, but in their case much more originality of 
thought is required. This is the stumbling-block to many. 
Although a good education is necessary, something in 
addition is required to make a successful writer. And this 
raises a curious point that I have proved over and over 
again : the girls who have had a university training 
seldom make such good all-round writers as those who 
are equally clever, but who have had a wide general 


education rather than a classical one. Of course there are 
exceptions, and I should be the very last to under-estimate 
a college course ; I know its value only too well. But the 
fact remains that it has proved an actual drawback to 
more than one who has embarked upon literature as a 
profession. It would appear as though the excess of 
scholarship had overpowered their individuality; they 
spent so much time in accumulating other people’s wisdom 
that they scarcely developed any originality of their own. 

As an example : a girl who has been very distinguished 
at Girton besought me to find her some work to do—any¬ 
thing, only she must earn money at once. I wanted an 
article on the official life and duties of the American 
President. I gave her abundant data to go upon, and 
told her the article must be written in a bright, chatty 
manner, as it was for a popular magazine. 

When the MS. arrived, it started with a dozen lines of 
Greek ; it bristled with quotations from the classics ; the 
actual information—with which I had supplied her—was told 
in the most precise, stilted language, and merely sandwiched 
in between the extracts before mentioned. I pointed out 
to her that by far the larger proportion of English people 
do not understand Greek, and in any case it had no 
connection with so modern a subject as the ruler of the 
United States. But she could not see it. What was 
wrong with her grammar ? she asked. Did I wish her to 
be flippant or to use slang? No. Well then, she could 
not understand what fault I could find with it. 

There are many clever girls who miss success for this 
one reason : they try—consciously or unconsciously—to 
make their writings convey a sense of the amount of learn¬ 
ing they have acquired, instead of dealing with the matter 
they profess to be writing upon, and trying to infuse into it 
a little of their own originality. 

Another type of girl who usually sinks to the bottom is 
she who seeks to bolster up indifferent work by drawing 
upon the editor’s sympathies. She explains that she is 
only writing to make a little pocket-money ; or she informs 
him that she has a widowed mother to support. She pays 
a very poor compliment to her work by so doing; as 
naturally one thinks it must be very bad indeed if so many 
excuses have to be put forward on its behalf. 

Other girls, who might do well, fail because they scorn 
the small subjects close at home, and aim for heights 
which are only attainable after years of toil. Another 
illustration may explain my meaning: a girl came to me 
who was apparently in great straits'; suddenly left penni¬ 
less, she wanted to write for a living. Could I assist her ? 
I asked if she had had any experience ? No; but she 
was sure she should succeed if only she could get a chance. 
I wanted an interview with a well-known singer. 
“Madame Blank is a very old friend of mine,” I began, 
but she interrupted me with a look of positive disgust. 

“ I should hate to write interviews ! ” she said. “ I 
don’t want that sort of work! ” I tried to show her that 
it was a matter that could be well done or badly done; 
it rested with the writer. But she was firm. I then 
suggested that she should try to write some short articles 
on subjects of topical interest which I mentioned., and send 
them to certain papers that would be most likely to take 
them. “Oh, no! I should not care to write on trivial 
matters like these.” In desperation I asked what she 
would like to write about. She replied— 

“ I would like to write an article for one of the big 
Reviews on the Persian poet Firdausi and his works.” I 
explained to her that it would be of little use ; as she was 
quite unknown, her opinion on such a subject would be 
valueless. She had far better work steadily up from the 
bottom rung of the ladder. But she would not hear of it ; 
and the consequence is she will probably be one more 
added to those who have failed because they over-estimated 
their own importance at the outset. 

Quite a number “ go under ” because they will not think. 
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One writes an article on “ How to Scalp Red Indians,” we 
will say, and sends it to the editor of The Girl’s Own 
Paper. A moment’s thought should have shown her that 
he is a peaceful man with neither time nor inclination for 
such a hobby ; and it could hardly be of use to the “ girls ” 
themselves! Another writes a paper on “Novel Cake 
D’Oyleys” and sends it to The Railway Magazine, when 
everybody knows that cake d’oyleys, however novel, have 
no part in the building of locomotives or the laying of 
tracks. These sound impossible instances, but they are 
fair specimens of the wildly unsuitable articles an Editor 
receives daily. 

Again, when a certain subject has been dealt with in a 
magazine, it would seem clear, to all but quite young 
infants, that the editor would not require another article on 
the same topic. Yet it is a fact that one frequently 
receives letters to this effect : “ Seeing an article on 
‘ Hobgoblins ’ in your last issue, I forward one on the same 
subject, in which you will observe I state several instances 
not mentioned by your previous contributor.” Sometimes 
the letter takes another form : “ Seeing an article on ‘ Hob- 
goblins ’ in your magazine, I beg to say I do not agree 
with your contributor, and arfi therefore forwarding you an 
article which shows the absurdity of the previous state¬ 
ments.” Now this is nothing short of impertinence ; if the 
editor had considered the previous statements “absurd,” 
he would not have published them in his magazine. 

Another fault of the thoughtless girl is that she entirely 
ignores the fact that a magazine takes any time to print. 
The week before Good Friday she will send an excellent 
article, possibly accompanied by beautiful photographs, on 
“ Easter in Jerusalem,” saying that as this subject is so 
appropriate to the season, she hopes the editor will use it in 
his next number, apparently quite unaware that he is by 
that time putting together his June or July number. An 
illustrated magazine, with a big circulation, goes to press 
(i.e., it is finally handed over to the printers) about two 
months before the date it is on sale in the shops. But in 
addition to this, the editor has it all schemed out at least a 
month before that; illustrations and blocks have to be 
made, and a hundred details to be attended to. 

Therefore, look ahead. The girl who never thinks of a 
subject until the matter is in everybody’s mind, will never 
be a success. And yet this mistake is constantly made. 
Whenever a national celebration occurs, magazine offices 
are flooded with poems, long after the event. We have all 
smiled over the story of the old lady who wrote from the 
Shetland Islands (was it?) in June, 1887, saying she had 
just discovered that Her Majesty would that month 
complete the fiftieth year of her reign, and “oughtn’t 
something to be done ? ” There are hundreds who are by no 
means old ladies who do things as misguided every week ! 

My final failure to-day is the unbusinesslike girl. She 
writes and offers a subject. If it is accepted, she promptly 


writes half-a-dozen more letters explaining it further, or 
asking questions. Editors are very busy people ; the con¬ 
tributor who worries them with letters is doomed. When 
the article finally arrives, it is probably late, and much 
longer than the length specified—both serious faults. Or 
the photographs that should have accompanied it are 
incomplete, or damaged, or without titles. No matter how 
brilliant the article, that carelessness as to details will 
leave an indelible impression on the editorial mind. In 
many cases it is far less trouble to take a poorer article 
(and re-write it oneself) from a contributor who sees that 
every photograph is there, and each one titled, with the 
photographer’s name attached, rather than take a literary 
triumph from some unreliable girl, who gives one endless 
labour in getting together the requisite illustrations, and 
possibly omits the photographer’s name from the few prints 
she does send, or gives a wrong one, making the publisher 
liable to litigation and heavy damages for the infringement 
of copyright. 

And another equally irritating type of the unmethodical 
literary aspirant is the one who sends an article or story 
on approval, badly written, when it should be typed; 
possibly without either name or address on the MS.; and— 
worst fault of all, in a girl—the paper soiled and ragged. 
When a dirty MS. falls to my lot, I handle it as little as 
possible, out of respect for the deadly germs that I always 
suspect are lurking within its uninviting creases ! 

The sender of a MS. who forthwith bombards one with 
letters as to why it has not received immediate attention, 
is sure to make but scant progress; she proclaims at the 
outset that she is unbusinesslike, otherwise she would know 
that such matters can seldom be dealt with by return of 
post. Moreover, if the editor has not previously asked for 
the article, and it is being sent on the writer’s own initia¬ 
tive, it is only ordinary courtesy to permit him to attend 
to it at his own convenience. 

These are a few of the errors girls are frequently making 
in the business of literature, and undermining their chance of 
a distinguishsd career in consequence. Of half-hearted¬ 
ness, open carelessness, and laziness there is no occasion 
to write, since everyone knows that these spell certain 
failure everywhere. 

Let me conclude with some advice that was written to 
me when I was a school-girl, by one of the wisest and 
most experienced men of the nineteenth century, the late 
Sir George Grove, who was at that time head of the Royal 
College of Music— 

“ Find your own particular corner in the world,” he said; 
“ it is somewhere waiting for you. No matter how small or 
how big it is, you must fill it. And you must determine to 
fill it better than anyone else in the world could possibly fill 
it. If you do this, you need not trouble about Failure or 
Success.” 

(To be continued .) 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

After that night of anxiety, Mr. Hetherton’s grief 
seemed to have entered on a new phase. He went no 
more to the cemetery and turned to books for consola¬ 
tion. He remained taciturn, but he looked less melan¬ 
choly, more resigned, and seemed at times to be making 
an effort to rouse himself and assume an interest in what 
was going on around him. 

About the end of October, Rob came home bringing 
fresh life into the quiet little house. Margaret wel¬ 
comed him joyously. The time was past when she 
could have confided her troubles to Rob, but he was 
“ her boy ” still, very tall and very nautical by this time, 
but still the same honest, good-hearted lad, full of fun 


and humour. Her father, she noticed with regret, 
suffered under Rob’s merriment and often made his 
escape when the sailor-lad had at last succeeded in 
making his brother and sisters, who had been living in 
an atmosphere of perpetual melancholy before his 
arrival, join him in a hearty laugh. She felt sure that 
her father misunderstood Rob’s cheerfulness. Only she, 
to whom every expression of his face was familiar, knew 
how often he gulped down rising tears—knew how 
often boy-like he laughed that he might not cry. The 
first night at home he had sobbed brokenly on Mar¬ 
garet’s shoulder, but that was the last time. 

“ Doesn’t it seem almost wrong to be happy again, 
Rob, after losing someone so dear to you ? ” Margaret 
asked one night as the two sat together close to the 
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parlour fire while the autumn wind roared without. Rob 
had insisted that it was his privilege “ to sit up as long 
as Margaret did.” 

“Why, Maggie?” Rob asked. “I know you’d feel 
pretty bad if I were dead, but I wouldn’t want you to be 
always crying. A man hasn’t strength to live if he 
doesn’t laugh sometimes. Just took at poor father. If 
he had his life’s work before him still, he’d never be 
able to do it.” 

“ How wise you’ve grown, Robin! ” Margaret said, 
half in admiration, half in banter. 

Rob nodded composedly. 

“D’you ever see Dr. Milworth now?” he inquired 
after a pause. 

“ Very seldom,” Margaret answered. 

“ Humph. What jolly teas we used to have there, eh, 
Maggie ? ” 

Margaret gazed into the fire and the glad light died 
out of her eyes. 

“ I suppose you never go to tea there now, do you ?” 
Rob went on. 

“ No—everything is different now,” Margaret said a 
little unsteadily, “ and besides, Aunt Bessie is still in 
Scotland.” 

“It’s an awful pity. What stunning cakes she used 
to make! ” 

Margaret laughed. “ I’ll make you a cake to-morrow 
if that is all that is wanting to complete your bliss, 
Rob dear.” 

“ All right. I’ll go over and see Dr. Milworth in the 
morning. May I ask him to tea ? ” 

“ Oh, no, please don’t,” Margaret answered abruptly. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I think we’d rather be alone.” 

“ I’d like him awfully,” Rob said dolefully. “ What’s 
the matter, Maggie ? Don’t you like him now ? You used 
to be such chums.” 

“ Oh, yes, I like him,” she said, recovering her 
composure. “ Ask him if you like, Rob.” 

The next day she endeavoured in vain to stifle the 
feeling of eager anticipation with which she awaited 
Rob’s return from his visit. 

“ He’s not coming,” the lad said glumly as he saw 
her; “ he has ‘ a prior engagement.’ ” 

There was a desolate sinking at Margaret’s heart as 
she answered, “ Well, Rob, Dr. Milworth cannot help 
that.” 

“ He’s as different as possible,” Rob went on dis¬ 
gustedly, “ not a bit jolly—almost as quiet as father.” 

Margaret bent over her sewing. She flattered her¬ 
self that she had long since ceased trying to explain 
Dr. Milworth to herself—but it was not true. 

“ He says he’s p’r’aps going away,” said Rob as he 
left the room. 

His sister’s work dropped on her lap and she looked 
after him with questioning eyes. Then she drew a long 
breath and sat for a time, idle, with folded hands. 

After a week Rob joined his ship again, which was 
bound this time for the Bermudas. The gloom which 
fell on the Hetherton family at his departure seemed 
the greater by contrast with the happy week that had 
preceded it. How long and drear were those autumn 
days ! How mournful wind and rain in their monotonous 
alternation ! Even December was wet and miserable, 
Christmas passed almost unnoticed and the Old Year 
wept and sighed itself to rest. 

“ Maggie,” said Lily, early on New Year’s morning, 
before they were out of bed and while it was still dark, 
“ I feel sure it’s a keen frost. I have a queer feeling all 
down my back.” 
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“I hope you’re right, dear. I am sick of rain and 
wind,” was the drowsy answer. “I wonder what time 
it is ? ” 

“ Seven. Kitchen clock has just struck,” murmured 
Lily, falling asleep again. 

Seven. It was time to get up. Margaret slipped 
reluctantly out of her warm bed. She lit the gas, then 
turned it low so as not to disturb her little sister. Yes, 
it was very cold. When she was dressed she hurried 
downstairs and into the kitchen, where a bright little 
fire was burning and the kettle was beginning to 
sing. 

“Is it frosty, Anne ?” she asked the servant, who was 
busy placing the breakfast things on the tray. 

“That it is, miss,” Anne answered with emphasis. 
“ The roads are just like glass.” 

A keen frost. There was something invigorating in 
the very words. Margaret went into the garden and 
drank in the bracing air. All was grey, still and 
solemn. 

“ The New Year ! The New Year ! What will it 
bring to us all?.” she wondered. Then a sudden 
courage seemed to take possession of her, she felt her 
heart beating with the excitement of a brave resolve. 
She would teach herself to love the man who loved her, 
she would crush that someone else out of her heart 
altogether, forget him if she could. Let the old night¬ 
mare of longing and regret give way before this stern 
New Year’s vow. 

There was a light in her eyes and a proud uplifted 
look on her face as she re-entered the house. She was 
tasting the temporarily piquant relish of martyrdom, an 
ingredient which may lend a flavour even to the dregs 
of the cup of suffering. 

After breakfast she sat down and wrote a letter to 
Oskar. It was an extra letter—fuel on the fire of her 
resolution. It took her some time to cover four pages 
of rather small-sized note-paper, but it was finished at 
last, and she posted it on her way to church with her 
father and the children, for it was Sunday. 

The Margaret of yesterday seemed to be left leagues 
behind. She felt strong, proud of her own dauntless 
will, happy in her naive self-confidence. 

Sooner than she thought, she was to be put to the 
proof. As they came out of church they were met by 
Dr. Milworth. He shook hands with Margaret and her 
father, cheerily wishing them a happy New Year, and 
then walked back with them to Cromwell Road. His 
manner was perfectly kind and natural, just what it had 
been in the olden days. In spite of herself Margaret 
felt something like disappointment that it was so, then 
she remembered her resolution with a start and asked 
the doctor if he had seen the church decorations and 
did he not think them pretty ? And so on, with an 
ease of manner which betrayed nothing of the aching of 
her poor little heart. 

In the afternoon she sat at the attic-window, a shawl 
round her shoulders, and drew up lists for the New 
Year. There was a list of duties, a list of studies, a 
list of books to be read, a list of resolutions to be held. 
The resolution of the year was not registered—private 
as the list was to be kept, the solemn vow craved a 
greater privacy still. 

When the lists were completed Margaret still sat by 
the window, her frozen fingers folded into her shawl, 
her sad eyes gazing up at the steel blue sky. Once her 
lips quivered. The New Year was scarce a day old and 
her spirit was already worn and weary. What would it 
be in the weeks and months—and years yet to come ? 

{To be continued .) 



GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


TART XI. 

Dec. 7, 1848—This month has begun with another of 
God’s great mercies. Our unknown friend who sent us 
last April a ten-pound note has to-day sent us the first halt 
of another. Shall we ever dare to despair ? This morning 
only I was thinking how we could possibly give our usual 
little Christmas charities this year, when we really knew 
not how to get on at all without running into debt. Who 
can this incognito be ? May God reward him or her for 
this unmerited goodness. The same seal of a goat, so 
peculiar as to be unmistakable, the same handwriting, and 
the same direction to Mrs. and Miss Beale as the last. I 
trudged home rather heart-sick to-night through pelting 
rain. The first thing I heard was that mamma was ill 
in bed. This did not cheer me. The next that this 
unexpected benefaction had arrived. It is at such times 
that we feel what gratitude to God is. Why do we not 
daily and hourly feel as deeply penetrated by thankfulness, 
since daily and hourly we experience His mercies and 
loving kindnesses. May my heart be ever more and more 
sensible of this. 

Dec. 8.—We have been terribly frightened and alarmed 
by the non-appearance of the other half of the ten-pound 
note. 1 scarcely imagined that money could have made 
me feel so anxious and given me such fear and disappoint¬ 
ment. If it does not arrive we have no redress, and the 
note will be of service to no one. Mamma is very ill, and 
she feels nervous about it also ; it would be such a help to 
us. We must hope for to-morrow’s post. 

Dec . 9.—Thank God ! the money has duly come, with a 
few additional lines from our kind unknown benefactor. I 
was so absurdly, almost wickedly, anxious, that I could 
scarcely ask mamma about it when I came home. I knew 
how many little bills and little comforts depended upon it. 
God is very merciful. “Yet saw I never the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.’’ I am sure 
we may say this—as well’as realise the fulfilment of the 
Almighty’s promise to the widow and the fatherless. 

May 1, 1849.—A really beautiful spring day. Fine 
weather for the sweeps. 

May 2.—Went to drink tea with Mrs. Rees, mamma 
having at last screwed up her courage. She was very 
poorly, however, and obliged to leave early. Mrs. Rees 
knew three old maid sisters at Exeter, who went by the 
names of “Plague, Pestilence, and Famine,” and three 
bachelors, called “ Battle, Murder, and Sudden Death.” 
Also five brothers, ancestors of Sir J. Williams, who were 
said to have but one hat between them. Mamma told a 
story of a Dorsetshire gentleman, who chanced to go into 
a wretched lodging-house chiefly frequented by beggars. 
He found there the names of all the gentry in the neighbour¬ 
hood written in a book. On one page, in red, were the 
names of such as were in the habit of giving to beggars, 
on the other, in black, those of such as did not give. He 
found his own name amongst the former, scratched it out, 
and wrote it in black amongst the latter. This recalls an 
anecdote of Miss Chesterton’s. A friend of hers at Bristol 
was appealed to one day by a blind man, to whom he, and 
everybody else, always gave. “ Please to give me some¬ 
thing, sir! I haven 5 t broke my fast to-day,” was the cry. 
He dropped a penny into his hat, and stood still close by 
to speak to a friend who accosted him. A little boy came 
up and pulled the blind man’s coat. “ Daddy, give me 
fourpence directly, please! ” The blind man tried to 
shake him oft, and said “ Plush ! ” but in vain. The boy 
reiterated his demand, and at last added, “Make haste, 
daddy ; mother’s waiting ! I wants to buy a lemon. \ou 


know you never will eat line o’ veal without lemon ! ” 
The fourpence was given immediately, but the gentleman 
kindly informed the"blind impostor that if ever he saw him 
in Bristol again he would consign him to the police. 

May 3.—Mamma ill in bed with violent headache. 
Most comfortable letter from Bessie ; she is in great force. 
Her voice in fine order, and she receiving due applause 
for it. 

May 4.—Miss Sutherland came and kindly heard me 
read German. She says my accent is quite correct. She 
seems to think herself indebted to me for kindness. She is 
charming. Her aunt has been very poorly, and she is so 
anxious about her. Dear Bessie has had a windfall of 
from Mrs. Townshend. She began to despair of funds, 
and I am sure so did we. 

May 5.—A letter from Mrs. Herbert, Ann Slack that was, 
containing an offer of another situation in a widower’s 
family, at £\oo a year, in London ! It is very tempting. 

I wrote to say I could only go as daily governess anywhere. 
It was accompanied by some droll lines of Mr. Herbert’s 
about bringing the Welsh pearl to light, and a list of 
necessary accomplishments, made up between him and the 
widower, very amusing, and constituting perfection. In 
sad contrast to this is the intelligence of poor Mrs. Hop- 
ton’s having lost her little boy. She had been happily 
confined of a girl, and soon after'the elder sickened, and 
died last week. She is sorely tried. 

May 9.—Received such a beautiful letter from Mr. 

-. He seems to be much pleased with my having 

written to him twice following, and that in his adversity. 
He seems totally ruined by the imprudent farming of his 
brother, and reduced from £700 per annum to debts of 
£300 or ^400. It is indeed a hard case. If he does not 
get the annuity he confidently expects, I know not what 
will become of him. He does not .seem to rejoice at be¬ 
coming a Government annuitant with many who now enjoy 
the royal bounty. But he does deserve it, for he is really, 
what so few are, a literary man, and has deyoted his days 
to hard study and historical labour. His little protegee, 
Louisa Parks, also wrote me a nice letter. She is now 
become a burden to her benefactor, though I trust she may 
prove in many ways a comfort. It is sad to see an upright, 
honourable, kind-hearted man, who has deyoted himself to 
his family, ruined by that family. Yet his brother is, I 
hear, a most warm-hearted, though hot-headed Irishman. 

Poor Mr. -’s schemes are numerous. One is to read 

poetry—Shakespeare, &c.—with young ladies. Another 
to lecture on history. I think the last the best. 

May 10.—Heard from Mr. Berry. He is still in London, 
and seems likely to remain there. Bessie wants to know 
what he can have to say to me, now he has left the Deaf 
and Dumb secretaryship, and I declare I could not tell her. 
She is above all things anxious that I should go and 
settle in London and get daily teaching. Perhaps it will 
end in that. 

May 11.—Mrs. Brown has several pupils, and is really 
doing better than we could have expected. She has^ put 
Johnny to school, the master intending to “take out ” his 
tuition in dancing lessons. Carrie’s birthday. We were 
all very snug together during our holiday, and read some 
amusing chapters from The Old Judge , <?r Life in a 
Colony. The Leyson-Lewis’s dined at Llwynhelig, and 
Mrs. Williams, coming across me as I was going home, 
asked me to stay for the evening. I refused, as I did not 
fancy being invited at the eleventh hour. I made mamma 
my excuse, but the children saw through it keenly enough. 
Children, too. Lizzie just eighteen, and Clare seventeen. 
They make me feel anything but childish. 
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May 16.—Received an immense packet of letters, or 
rather MS. from Mrs. Herbert, containing a letter from 
her, saying she had not given up her hope of seeing me in 
the widower’s family; and that he was an exceedingly 
clever man, and possessed of considerable property. She 
thought my being there would be a mutual benefit. This 
was No. 1. No. 2 was a letter from the widower to her, 
thanking her for writing to me and expressing himself 
proud of me, as his country-woman. It seems, from some¬ 
thing he said, that he had read my poems. No. 3 was an 
immense packet of six sheets of letter paper, containing 
fresh comments on the qualifications of the lady, given in 
the first letter I had. There were four sheets of beautiful 
quotations on every quality and beauty from the finest 
authors. Then came a description of the gentleman, his 
“ position ” and “ residence,” in answer to two inquiries I 
had made about the same. His “position,” he said, was 
on the brink of a precipice—for his “residence” he 
described his own outward man, most amusingly. It was 
very clever, very funny, and showed a vast proportion of 
intellect and reading. It has quite aroused my curiosity. 
There was nothing said about a governess throughout. ~ I 
sent the letters on to Bessie, and wrote a few lines of 
acknowledgment to Mrs. Herbert. 

May 17.—A newspaper, directed by the same hand as 
directed the little anonymous book some time ago, con¬ 
taining a long account of proceedings in the S. W. Railway, 
of which Mr. Herbert is secretary. There have been 
examinations made in which the Chairman has been 
charged with some things, like King Hudson, of which, 

however, he is honourably acquitted.' Mr.-is a great 

friend of the Herberts. 

May 18.—Wonders will never cease. A letter from 
Mrs. Gardner declaring that I had “ knocked her down 

flat,” by refusing Mr. -’s situation. My anonymous 

correspondent is this said Mr. -, chairman of the 

S. Eastern Railway, and, I am given to understand, a 
very clever man and very rich, if the latter is a desidera¬ 
tum. Mrs. Gardner says they have been striving tooth and 
nail to interest him in me, and to get his situation for me. 
They managed the former by taking him my books some 
time ago, which he read, and made minute inquiries about 
me. She is terribly annoyed at my having refused the 
situation. 

May 19.—Another paper, called The Railway Record , 
containing an account of the whole examination by a 
special committee of the proceedings of the chairman, 
directors, accounts and so on. Mr. —— had been hauled up 
by one or two directors, but all that could be found against 
him was “ assumption of too much authority,” and he was 
said to have “ come off with flying colours,” and no end of 
cheering. It was an immense affair, and I never thought 
I could have waded through such a quantity of railway 
news. 

May 20.— Despatched an answer to my unknown’s 
effusions, wiitten, principally, in the jocular strain. 
Enclosed it in a letter to Mrs. Herbert. 

May 22.—Went up to Berthlewyd for the evening, and 
when I returned found mamma with a dreadful headache, 
but having another huge packet from London, sent by Mr! 
Herbert. First there were two hurried sheets in a strain 
something like the former, but professing to be what they 
evidently are, “written by a hand of much occupation.” 
Also, I should add, by a mind well stored. Very odd and 
incomprehensible. I cannot conceive what it all means. 
In another envelope, directed “ Queen’s heads and letter 
paper. Homage to the Poetess,’’ were ^25. I started 
when I saw it, but I cannot accept it. Useful as the 
money would be, it seems impossible to receive it. I must 
v rite a proper note of thanks and apology, and return it, 
though I feel assured it was kindlv and "delicately meant. 
Mr. Herbert directed the little book and papers; the inside 
writing of the former is the unknown’s. Bessie thinks it a 
marvellous affair; indeed, who can unravel such a mystery? 

I hear nothing more of the governess question. 

May. 25.—Dearest Bessie is very poorly at Wighill, but 
writes in capital spirits. She is alone there with the house¬ 
keeper and butler, who are attending upon her like a queen, 


she says.. This will retard our money matters again. 

I he £2$ is a temptation, indeed ! I have begun my letter 
of refusal, but we have such interruptions that it is im¬ 
possible to write. Dear kind Miss Sutherland came and 
took the first rough sketch of mamma to-night. 

May 26.—Mr. Herbert writes, proposing my coming to 

London to have a personal interview with Mr. -, and 

to judge for myself. He encloses a letter from Mr. —_of 

a most touching description, to reach me on the birthday 
of one of his little girls, in whom her mother had been 
almost the most enwrapt. He invites me to share the goods 
of this world with them. The journey would be the best 
thing in the world, and I would keep part of the £25 to 
pay the expenses. I wrote to that effect. Also to dearest 
Bessie for advice. I am at a loss to know whether I can 
go honourably, without first informing Mrs. Williams, and 
giving her notice. 

May 27.—Dear Bessie is very unwell at Wighill still. 
We are most anxious about her. I am quite fussed by 
this London affair. 

May 29.—Went up with Miss Sutherland, and spent a 
very pleasant evening at Berthlewyd. She was delighted 
with them all. On my return again found a packet from 

Mr. - j in which he signs his name—begs me to 

come to London without hinting my reasons to anyone— 
return free—and then make up my mind. He dreads the 
removal of the “Veil.” Bessie’s advice is to tell Mrs. 
\V illiams beforehand, and give her notice if I wish to act 
in a ladylike manner. Miss Sutherland says it would be 
madness, as upon further inquiry I might not find the 
situation suitable, and should then have disturbed Mrs. 
Williams to no purpose. So thinks mamma—so thinks 
Victoire. “ In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” I say, “ In the multitude of counsellors there is 
puzzle,” but I think “the many are right here,” and that 
if I go and return free, Mrs. Williams has no need of being 
told in any light whatever. I am all uncertainty. Dear 
Bessie is poorly still. I shall meet her in London if I go, 
and we can settle everything together. May a Higher 
Power, “Who is about our paths and about our beds,” 
direct us aright. 

June 1.—Spent a pleasant evening at Mrs. Prothero 
Lewis’. 

June 2.—Catherine Lewis drank tea here. 

June 4.—Heard from Bessie. She is better, thank God. 
Goes to Exton, Mrs. Noel’s, on Wednesday, stays there 
three weeks, then to London. Has a lodging in London 
which she wishes me to inhabit with her. This will be 

delightful! She will not hear of my using Mr. _’s 

money unless I first give Mrs. Williams notice. I must 
use his money as I have told him or I cannot go, for we 
are moneyless. I cannot give Mrs. W. notice, unless I 
know I wish to leave her, which I do not yet know that I 
shall, and 1 am come to the opinion that it will be useless 
to disturb her mind and bring on a war between us in this 
unsettled state of things, disagreeable as it is to seem, 
even to myself, to do anything not wholly open. 

Ju?te 5.—Letters from Mr. - and Mrs. Herbert. 

The former says he will see me anywhere, but he should 
prefer doing so in his own house “where the artillery of 
the eyes of the seven Misses -would be quite pro¬ 

tection enough,” and where I could judge fairly on all 
points. This is very honourable. I shall,' however, go to 
Mrs. Herbert first and there arrange other plans. He says 
he is anxious for the “ withdrawal of the veil.” 

June 7.—The Confirmation took place here. I went 
with dear Lizzie, now nearly eighteen years old. The 
ceremony is very interesting, though here there was much 
to distract the attention and detract from the solemnity. 
In the first place the Hall was not like a church. In the 
second the confusion of the two languages, and the difficulty 
of separating the English and Welsh candidates was 
considerable. The Bishop is a mild, kind-looking man, 
just what his character might lead one to expect. I 
should so much like to know him. Victoire came in, but 
was quite overpowered by the heat. We went up to Mrs. 
Rees’ to see her and the children and supped there. 

June 8.—Spent the evening with the Popkins very 
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pleasantly. If I leave this place I know I shall be right 
sorry. 

June 9.—Lizzie’s birthday. We made holiday, and 
read aloud Mary Howitt’s Wood Leighton. I gave her a 
little Companion for the Altar. God grant it may be 
rightly used. Mr. Rhind, the principal of the Aberystwith 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, called in the evening and stayed 
till twelve. He has been at Mr. James Thomas’ for two 
days. The meeting here is to be on Monday. He has 
formed eighteen auxiliary societies. Has met with much 
difficulty and much success. He is a quick, intelligent 
person, and appears blessed with indomitable resolution 
and perseverance. He wants me to write another poem 
for the next Report. The last has travelled with him, and 
a hundred copies of it, as printed in a small Report, 
have been left in each town, so my fame has spread 
thereby. He related much that he had had to go through 
in his circuit, and it is quite wonderful what he has done 
alone and unaided, save by his two mute pupils. I trust 
the Institution may prosper. 


June 11.—The meeting for the Deaf and Dumb. It 
was most interesting. Mr. Rhind spoke clearly and 
unaffectedly, without any pretension, merely going through 
the history of the different Institutions, and the mode of 
instruction. Three of his pupils were there, and were 
exhibited. They had made wonderful progress, the eldest 
having been only eighteen months under instruction, and 
beingable to write and spell any noun placed before him, 
with its plural. Two other deaf and dumb youths, sons of 
a mason in this town, were present. They had been 
educated at the London institution. They seemed to enter 
with eagerness into the examinations of the others, and 
answered some questions in writing themselves. The 
quickness of the eye and of the gesture is wonderful. The 
clever one of the pupils was told to write “ Muff,” described 
to him by Mr. Rhind, and he wrote the plural, “Muves,” 
which, Mr. Rhind said, had been a difficulty he had had 
with him. He could not understand why all words ending 
in “ fif ” should not have their plural in “ ves.” Mr. Rhind 
called in the evening, and I promised another poem. 


A JUBILEE QUARTETTE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

§T was the eve of the Jubilee of 1887. 
“When, when will those tickets 
come for the War Office ? I begin 
to think that G. G. has forgotten 
his promise,” uttered Lena Lori- 
mer, gazing tragically out of the 
window, above the little flags and 
half-dozen fairy lights which she 
had stuck out on the balcony in 
honour of the great morrow. “ Oh, 
Grace, how can you go on writing, 
scribble, scribble, in that calm 
way! ’ ’ 

The elder sister looked up from 
the desk, which was covered with 
and all the litter necessary to a 
writing woman—a playwright, in fact—and one of no mean 
talent. 

“ Dear child,” she said with an indulgent smile, “my 
pen, like the Irish pig, is the gintleman that pays the rint. 
If I were to slacken work to look out for the postman, well, 
I might live in a garret on dry bread and tea, and you 
would have to go back to Aunt Mary’s cottage. Besides, 
don’t be afraid'. General Gillespie never forgets ! Though, 
to be exact, he only promised to do his best for us.” (This 
with a slight, unconscious pride in her tone, the faintest 
reddening on her cheek.) 

There was some ten years or more difference of age 
between the two sisters. Grace, the “ working woman,” 
was about twenty-eight. Sweet-faced, slender of figure she 
was. And, oddly, one of the small curling locks on her 
forehead was already pure white, contrasting strongly with 
her otherwise dark luxuriant hair. Her well-shaped, firm- 
set mouth, the steady but resigned look in her eyes, told 
her story to any close observer. When their parents died 
some six years back, Grace Lorimer had come to town to 
“ make her way.” And by dint of hard toil, frugal living 
and forethought, she had indeed carved a path for herself 
through the thorny jungle that a lone woman must face in 
the world of labour. 

But Lena, when orphaned, was merely a child. Therefore 
as both sisters were almost penniless, she had been taken 
care of by an elderly aunt; a gentlewoman of straightened 
means; and somewhat precise ways. Still, the child was 
fairly happy there, and had grown up a bright, bonny girl, 
with light brown hair rippling over her head, a round, merry 


little face, and roguish eyes. Three months ago she had 
come up to stay with Grace. Delighted to see London at 
last, Lena never tired of its varied crowds and shops ; the 
park sometimes, and occasional treats which her sister 
was able to give her—now a concert, then a gathering of 
literary people. 

But all the while, as “the child,” so Grace called her, 
was enjoying this new life, the elder was quietly studying 
Lena’s gifts and character; thinking seriously, as the 
protectress of the little sister— 

“What shall she do in life ? We all must work—that is 
clearly one’s duty. Whether it be in the way of marriage, 
keeping a man’s house and bringing up children, which is 
sometimes the hardest of all labours, as it is one of the 
highest; or whether Lena can take to some profession, 
some employment. But what ? She can neither sing nor 
paint. She is not a musician, and has not the least taste 
for literature in any form. Well—I can only keep my 
eyes open for some post, have faith and be patient. The 
way will come if she has the will, and she is a dear little 
soul.” 

Rat-tat! Rat-tat! 

At the familiar sound Lena sprang to the door, and 
hurried downstairs. Even Grace ceased her writing, and 
held her pen suspended in mid-air till the little sister rushed 
back triumphant. 

“ Here it is ! I know his writing. Oh, General George 
Gillespie, G, G, G, don’t say you are going to disappoint 
us!” 

For it must be explained that the sisters’ only chance of 
seeing the Jubilee procession from any window was the 
promise of their distant cousin, George Gillespie, to do his 
best, having influence at the War Office. He himself was 
to ride in the procession, being a man of note, though one 
of the youngest generals in the British army^ 

Quickly but firmly Grace took the note from Lena’s 
quivering fingers, tore it open—one card fell out. Aloud 
she read— 

“ My dear Cousin,—I am sending a card for you to see 
the procession from the War Office to-morrow. There 
have been so many applications that I secured this with 
great difficulty. Very sorry I could not get one for little 
Lena, but she is younger than you, and must wait to see the 
next Jubilee, ten years hence, if, please God ! our dear old 
Queen is spared. Look out for me as the procession 
passes-’ 

“There! I knew it! I always knew it,” interrupted 
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Lena before the letter was finished, gulping back a sob, and 
speaking with the air of one who has had long experience 
of the unkindness of fate. 

“ My poor dear, I am so sorry—so very sorry ! I wonder 

if George would greatly mind-” uttered Grace, who felt 

as if most of the brightness had gone out of her own hopes. 
How could she, indeed, enjoy the procession, and know 
Lena so disappointed ? 

“ Oh, no, no ! I would not go now if he asked me,” 
petulantly declared the youngest born. Then in sudden 
repentance, seeing, through the tears in her own eyes, drops 
rising in those of her elder, “ That is, I know very well that 
you have done your very best, darling, and would give it up 
to me if you could. But I couldn’t "hear of such a thing ! 
It would be too mean ! Don’t speak of it, please. You 
wouldn’t, if you were me. There, we won’t talk any more 
about it.” And with a quick kiss, Lena swallowed down 
her tears bravely, and slipped presently away. 

Once alone in her small room under the slates, next door 
to that of Grace, which was just as simple, even more so, 
the little girl sat down on her bed and buried her head in 
the pillow. 

Oh, oh, oh! it did seem so hard. It was a truly cruel 
disappointment. For she had so longed to see him —that 
is, Jack Caulfield—come riding down the street in all the 
glitter and glory of the procession. Once more she heard 
the thrilling tone in which he had whispered certain 
words in her ear. Only the other night, when they had 
all met at a large Jubilee party, and Jack, pressing her 
arm with his own, murmured, glancing towards General 
Gillespie, who was just taking Grace down to get some 
refreshments— 

“ If you can get to see the show, Lena, remember the 
General has made me his galloper for the day. Isn’t it 
good of him ? And I say, darling, I didn’t mean to tell 
you, but it must come out, General Gillespie says if he 
only gets this Indian berth he is trying for, he will make 
me one of his A.D.C.’s; and then—then you know 
what! ’ ’ 

And little Lena knew very well. She knew, for Jack had 
whispered it to her twice before. If he could get out to 
India either by exchange, or by hook or by crook, then 
with extra pay there he could afford a wife. Next minute 
he had chidden himself for speaking of this hope before he 
had a fair chance of realising the happy vision. Therefore 
Lena had not told Grace as yet. It was no engagement. 

And downstairs in the one sitting-room which alone she 
could afford, Grace was still bending over her desk, still 
gazing at the letter before her with its clear careful writing 
that slightly sloped upward, betokening ambition, as some 
say. Strong, steady purpose was in those lines, no undue 
haste, no carelessness. 

“ Yours ever sincerely, 

“ George Gillespie.” 

So ran the ending on which her eyes were fixed. “ Mine 
ever sincerely—does he mean it ? ” Grace was thinking to 
herself. Then came a postscript which, but for Lena’s 
hurried interruption, the elder sister might have read aloud. 


Now Grace was somewhat glad that it had not been 
necessaiy to do so, for its message ran thus— 

“It is on the cards that I may get a certain Indian 
appointment for which I have applied. It would be 
splendid promotion, though somewhat lonely work to go 
out at my time of life, where I have no friends. But, as it 
may not come off, I will say no more.” 

At his time of life ! How absurd—ridiculous ! Why, 
dear old George was only a little over forty, and one of the 
finest men of his years, as everyone acknowledged, they 
had ever seen. Years ago, when Grace was a toddling 
creature in a white frock and blue sash, she remembered 
George, then their neighbour’s son, coming to show off 
his uniform for the first time, and how terrified she had been 
at his sword. Later on all fear vanished and only pride 
remained within her girlish soul for the soldier second 
cousin, whose deeds were praised in the newspapers, who 
was the best of sons to a widowed mother, the best of 
brothers to an only sister, now happily married. In those 
years of Grace’s early girlhood George Gillespie had still 
remained in touch with England, his regiment being 
quartered at home, or at Malta or Gibraltar. Later on, 
during her years of striving and labour-seeking, she had 
heard nothing of him. 

Grace Lorimer’s young womanhood was, indeed, a lonely 
one. Several times, when her impulsive heart and 
generous belief in the goodness of human nature led her to 
make acquaintance too easily with those who flattered or 
pretended to help her, she had awakened to a sense of 
danger on the brink of a pitfall. Then drawing back into 
herself, and wiser by sad experience, she had often, often 
longed for some friend in whom she could thoroughly trust 
one on whose advice she might lean. 

And then it was that George Gillespie returned to 
England. He sought Grace out in her lodgings last 
winter, when she was all alone, and the November fogs 
were dismal. He had come not once, but many times. At 
fiist this was merely out of kindly remembrance and a 
sense of kinship. Afterwards—afterwards she hoped, nay, 
felt sure, that he was drawn towards her companionship ; 
that his first feelings of friendship towards her family had 
kindled into a more personal liking. 

And Grace herself? How did she think of him ? 

Silently putting the question to herself at this moment, 
she took a last look at the letter, then pressed her lips 
upon the signature, quietly, long. Next she folded up the 
paper, and hid it in the bosom of her dress. 

“ I cannot disappoint him to-morrow, dear old George ! ” 
she said half aloud. “ It would not be fair to him, after he 
has taken this trouble, even if nothing more came of our 
friendship. But poor little Lena ! it is so hard she should 
lose her heart s desire. There ! I sha’n’t enjoy myself at 
all, except for just seeing him. However, it can’t be helped.” 

Then taking up her pen., and drawing her hand across 
her brow twice, as if to clear away gossamer thoughts and 
hopes that had no business in the brain of a hard-workine; 
wnter, Grace went on with her task. 

[To be continued .) 


VARIETIES* 


Don’t Trust to Good Looks.—U nless a girl has 
qualities of mind to sustain her good looks, it is often a 
misfortune to be pretty. Given refined manners, a good 
clear head, and sense enough to make the most of every 
opportunity, the plain-looking among us can compete more 
than favourably with the prettiest girl that ever breathed. 

Looking Forward. 

Maid, choosing man, remember this: 

You take his nature with his name ; 

Ask too, what his religion is. 

For you will soon be of the same. 


The Worst Sort of Widow.— A lady in Dublin the 
other day asked a poor woman whether she was a widow. 
I he answei she got was—“ ’Deed, mem, a’m the worst 
soort o’ a widda; a’m an ould maid.” 

A Blessing in Disguise. —The most common and 
perhaps the most powerful stimulus to woman to rouse her 
to exert herself is necessity, and this, which generally is 
looked upon as an evil, comes often as the greatest blessing. 
An idle woman is the unhappiest of mortals, and most of 
the women who can afford to be idle are useless members 
of society. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. MEDICAL. 

MARYBIRD.—The subject of immunity is one of the most important in 
medicine, and one which at the present time is being studied with 
great attention both in this country and abroad, ft is a subject of 
suclrvast importance that it is impossible for it to be over-studied, tor 
upon it depends not only all the secrets of health, but the science ot 
the prevention and mitigation of disease. Immunity against.a-disease 
mav he defined as a power possessed by the individual of withstanding 
the development of that disease, should he by chance become infected 
with its virus or germ. There are' various degrees and varieties ot 
immunity. Complete immunity is that state in which no dose ot the 
virus of the disease of whatever quantity or strength produces any 
effects. Thus man is completely immune from swine lever, and all 
animals are completely immune from typhoid and many other human 
diseases. Comparative immunity, or that condition m which the dis¬ 
ease rarely exists, or when, if it does occur, it produces but mildettects, 
is a much more common phenomenon than complete immunity, inns 
man is comparatively immune from anthrax or foot-and-mouth dis¬ 
ease ; civilised races are partially immune from measles; negroes are 
immune from yellow fever and malaria. The native animals of South 
Africa are immune from the disease inoculated by the Tsetse fly, 
whereas introduced cattle readily succumb to the disease, ieople 
who have had one of the infective diseases are immune from that 
disease for some time afterwards. The production of immunity by- 
natural or artificial means is a most important subject, and one about 
which our knowledge is steadily increasing. There are many ways 
in which immunity' is produced. The species or variety of animal is 
an important point. Thus one race suffers from a disease from which 
the rest of mankind is immune; rats suffer from infections diiterent 
from those of mice. Sometimes a race immunity apparently depends 
upon a most trivial detail; thus brown rats are highly susceptible to 
anthrax, whereas white rats are completely immune from that disease. 
These are cases of natural immunity over which we have no power; 
but most immunity is produced by factors over which we do possess 
some power. The greatest cause of immunity against a disease is a 
previous attack of that same disease. An attack of an infective dis¬ 
ease invariably produces immunity against that disease foi a longer or 
shorter time, because it is by the establishment by the body ol self- 
immunity that disease terminates. We cannot here enter upon this 
most important subject of the cause of termination of disease, nor 
upon the allied subjects of infection, recurrence, and incomplete im¬ 
munity, because it would occupy a great deal more space than we can 
spare, and this answer has already far exceeded the usual length. \\ c 
shall, however, say a few words about the other ways whereby 
immunity is established. An infective disease leaves C behind it 
immunity from that disease, but from no other. But by disease here 
must be understood a .definite infection irrespective of its seat ot 
action. It must not be taken in the old clinical sense in which 
certain symptoms were named diseases, thus tuberculosis °1 the lun S s 
was called phthisis; the same disease of the knee was called white 
swelling. For in the strict sense of the word “tuberculosis is the 
disease; and its seat is a matter of lesser importance, and immunity 
against tuberculosis protects equally against phthisis or hip disease. 
Immunity against disease can frequently be produced by the artificial 
inoculation of that disease in an attenuated form, llie most im¬ 
portant examples of this arc vaccination, Pasteur s treatment of hydro¬ 
phobia ; anti-typhoid inoculation, and Pasteur’s method ot protecting 
sheep from anthrax. , , ‘ rx . . . . , 

NINA.— At present our knowledge of the functions of the brain is most 
incomplete, and very many generations must pass away before its most 
intricate functions and composition have been worked out, if indeed 
the full knowledge of this, the most elaborate work ot the universe, 
can ever be fully understood by man. Our knowledge ot the subject 
is steadily but not rapidly gaining ground, and experimental and 
clinical observations are daily deciding for certain doubtful points, and 
are purging our mental science of what is incorrect. 1 he functions ot 
the brain were not studied in a truly scientific spirit until the beginning 
of this century. The names of Vesalius,' Sylvius, Rolando, Goll, 
Burdach, and Willis, will always be associated with the beginning ot 
our knowledge of the functions of the brain. Contrary to what is 
usually presumed, the ancient Greeks knew nothing of the brain. 
Aristotle believed that the brain cooled the hot vapours rising from the 
heart—an idea which certain students have tried to construe into 
meaning that Aristotle meant that the brain produced the reason 
which cooled the ardour of the passions which he imagined originated 
in the heart—a pure fancy with nothing to support it. Alkmaon 
U8o B.C.) was the first to place the seat of consciousness in the brain, 
but his view was never generally accepted, and he himself had but 
little reason to give for his opinion. Our knowledge of the functions 
of the brain may be summed up in the following. . We know that con¬ 
sciousness and all psychical phenomena, including all powers ot 
reasoning, of will, and of imagination, are centred in the brain, ana 
that injury to that organ suspends their activity. All passions and 
desires depend upon the integrity of the brain for their production. 
All motion, all sensation, and every form of action, except vital action, 
is originated or made intelligible to us through our brains. Moreover, 
all the so-called involuntary actions are in part under the control ot the 

ROXELANE. —A furred tongue in the morning is a symptom of all forms 
of gastric or digestive disturbance. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

G. B. {Lessons in Cookery).— We think it quite possible that you could 
learn enough of cookery at one of the polytechnics to qualify you for a 
situation as plain cook, though, of course, it is always a little difficult 
to get a first place in any capacity. You should take lessons at either 
the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, or at the Borough Road 
Polytechnic. The fees are most moderate. 

G. L. C. {Hospital Nursing) — It is the rule rather than the exception 
for hospitals to receive probationers free of charge. The paying 
probationer is regarded as the exception to the general practice. She 
would probably not have come into existence at all but for the 
enormous popularity of the nursing profession. A plan, however, 
which has been introduced at the London Hospital, and will probably 
be extensively followed, is to demand from probationers a certain 
amount of preliminary training, for which, of course, payment must be 
made. As your friend, however, from what you write, is probably not 
able to afford to spend money on her training, we think it might be 
wise for her to seek admission to an infirmary rather than an ordinary 
hospital. The infirmaries, though many of them are as much liked 
as other hospitals, are not on the whole quite so much beset with 
applicants. The Brentford Union Infirmary, Isleworth, Middlesex, 
might suit your friend, if the matron could find a vacancy for her. 
Here no premium is charged. The probationer binds herself in the 
usual way to remain for three years’ training; and she receives a 
salary of £5 the first year, £\o> the second, and £20 the third year. 
At the end of this period it is possible that she may be offered an 
appointment in the infirmary, or she may take one elsewhere. 
Excellent infirmaries, but not easy to enter, are the General Infirmary 
at Birmingham, and the Brownlow Hill Infirmary, Liverpool. Your 
friend could also, of course, apply to one of the general hospitals, only 
she must not be discouraged if she cannot find a vacancy. We do not 
reply privately to correspondents, as these columns are specially 
intended for their use. We trust, therefore, that you may observe 
this answer. . 

Sunny New South Wai.es (Passage to Australia in Return jor 
■Services).— Yours is, we fear, an almost hopeless quest. The fare to 
Australia is so heavy an expense, that not many persons are willing to 
defray it unless it be to secure themselves a most useful employee for 
a considerable period. If they have reason to suppose that the lady 
whose passage they are defraying will leave them as soon as the 
voyage is over, they would prefer to do without service on the 
voyage altogether, or else engage someone else. If, however, you are 
willing to- act as a children’s nurse, not' onlj'-'on the voyage but for 
some time afterwards, we think it might be worth while for you to call 
upon the managers of the 1 ’. and O. and Orient lines, and make your 
plan known to them. Ordinary advertising would, we fear, be of 
little use. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. M. F.—The date of the Breeches Bible is A.D. 1579. R. Barker 
brought out many editions of the Bible from 1600 to 1618. 1 he-most 

valuable of them is that of King James, or authorised version, 1611— 
authorised by James I. • This is worth from £10 to £15. I he edition 
of 1609 is that called the Genevan, or Tousons. It was translated by 
the English exiles in Geneva, and is the same as the Breeches Bible ; 
the value is said to be about 17s. The edition of 1613 was also a 
royal version; it was one of many versions all worth a few shillings 

Khaki.—T he term which you have adopted as your 110m de plume is 
the name of an Indian cotton material which is woven in its natural 
colour, and is of strong and admirable wear. The cloth of which our 
soldiers’ uniform is now made is of the same colour as the Indian 
material. The latter is of very, general wear throughout India. It 
is represented in a woollen material, but the genuine article is ot a 

cotton fibre. „ , . 

E. BEVERIDGE. —By “tea” (to which your guests arc invited) we 
suppose you mean supper, for a tongue and tinned salmon aie not 
provided for afternoon tea. Jellies and custards may be served 111 
small custard-cups, and a dish is provided on which to stand them 
collectively. When there is meat of any kind—fresh or tinned-a 
separate plate, knife, and fork must be laid for them, and with the 
meat course the supper inust commence. Then the servant changes 
these plates for the next (sweet) course, and teaspoons provided for 
the custards and tart or pudding. If there be fruit, fresh plates, 
small forks, and dessert-spoons will be required. For melon, after 
you have divided each portion with a knife, the guests will require 
dessert-spoons, not knives and forks, for eating it. It is the best 
method. We regret that your letter should have followed so late in 

succession. . j1 ., ... ■. 

KATHLEEN. —In reply to your question about the census, it will oe 
taken in March. The 'last included upwards of thirty millions 
of people. Persons who fail to fill up the schedule left with them 
have to pay a fine of £5, but no trouble was given to the agents 
of the authorities, since only two prosecutions were recorded. It is 
stated that the census will not be taken in Ireland on* this occasion, 
but Scotland and Wales will be taken with England. Of the reason, 
if so, we have no knowledge. As it is designed for the public good, 
everyone should give a return as scrupulously correct as possible. 
Some people imagine that it is permitted to women to reduce their 
ages by ten years, but this is absolutely incorrect. 
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A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 

By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “About Peggy Saville,” “More About Peggy,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Two days later Maud was sitting reading in the 
drawing-room, when the door opened, the servant 
pronounced a name which thrilled her with surprise, 
and looking up she beheld Ned Talbot standing before 
her—Ned Talbot, or the wraith of Ned Talbot, for so 
pale did he appear, so worn and haggard, that it 
needed no words to tell the nature of his visit. 

Maud had heard about the anxieties of the last few 
months, and had grieved for Ned within her tender 
heart, feeling an added bitterness in the lot which 
forbade her the privilege of comforting him, but now it 
would appear that Fate had led them to each other, and 
even her modesty could not mistake the relief in voice 
and manner as his eyes rested upon her. 

“ Maud,” he cried, “ Maud, it is you ! Oh, this is 
good, this is better than I hoped for, to find you here, 
and alone! I was longing for your help, but you are so 
much away nowadays that I seldom see you. Well, 
Maud, it has come—the end has come ! I have thrown 
up my post, and have to face the world again, and the 
whole weary fight from the beginning. All these years 
have been wasted, the time has gone, and the money, 
and the strength, and here I am at the end, stranded 
and beaten 1 You may wonder how I have the audacity 
to show myself among you. If I had any pride left I 
should have stayed away-” 

He broke off with a hard, unnatural laugh, and Maud 
laid her hand on his arm with a soothing gesture, her 
own trouble forgotten in the necessity of soothing his. 

“ Come and sit down,” she said gently. “ Sit down 
and tell me all about it. We are not fair-weather 
friends, Ned, and will only care for you the more, 
because you need help. If you have lost this post, 
I am sure it is from no fault of your own, so you must 
not be cast down. Tell me about it—or stay ! Shall I 
call Lilias ? She is at the Grange, but I could send for 
her at once.” 

She paused, looking inquiringly into Ned’s face, and 
he hesitated painfully, the colour flushing in his thin 
cheeks, his eyebrows twitching nervously. 

“ I think—not! ” he said slowly at last. “ She will 
hear soon enough, and she is so young and inexperi¬ 
enced that she cannot understand. Let me first talk it 

over with you, Maud, and then- No! It was no 

fault of mine, though in the last instance it was I who 
gave in my resignation. I could not stay on longer and 
keep my self-respect. Positions were forced upon me 
impossible to any man of honour. My post was 
deliberately made untenable, and to stay on would have 
been the act of a coward and a scoundrel. They had 
got what they wanted out of me, and I was of no 
further use. It only remained to get rid of me as 
quickly as possible, and, mark you, by my own doing in 
the last instance, so that they might preserve some 
appearance of honour before their neighbours ! ” 

“ But can such things be! ” Maud wondered 
incredulously. “ Is it really possible that men, calling 
themselves gentlemen and, I suppose, Christians, can 
be so absorbed in the idea of growing rich that they 
can be so low, so base! To go to a young fellow who 
is fighting against hard odds, to propose a scheme 
which looks fair and smooth, to suck his brains and 
steal his business from him, and then—then—to treat 
him as you say, and send him out on the world alone ! 
Oh, Ned, is it possible ? One can hardly believe in 


such wickedness. Are there many such people in your 
business world ? ” 

“ Not many, thank God, but there are a few who are 
notorious for absorbing small firms, and treating their 
owners as I have been treated. They build up huge 
fortunes, and we are ruined ; they succeed, and we fail, 
and the world goes on as usual, and no one sees any 
difference, or takes any thought of the poor fellows who 
have gone to the wall.” 

“ God does! ” said Maud softly. “ God doesn’t 
think they have failed! In His eyes they have 
succeeded, and are rich, while the others are ruined 
and outcast. Don’t be cast down, Ned—don’t lose 
hope! God is on your side, and has some good 
purpose behind this trouble. The clouds are dark 
to-day and you cannot see it, but in years to come it 
will be plain. Keep a brave heart, and don’t grieve 
too much over what is past. You have the future before 
you, and you are young and strong. You would not 
allow anyone else but yourself to call you beaten, and I 
will not hear it even from your lips.” 

“Oh, Maud!” cried Ned brokenly, “you always 
know what to say, you always say the right thing ! How 
can I thank you ? If girls only understood what angels 
they might be to men—if they would remind us oftener 
that this world is not all, and that there is a higher 
standpoint to consider! We are out on the battlefield, 
and it is difficult to remember, especially when we are 
so hard pressed that our thoughts are engrossed with 
the struggle. I felt hard and bitter when I came into 
this room, for it’s a terrible thing to face a ruined life— 
a girl cannot imagine how terrible, for she is shielded 
from trouble, but you have put fresh life into me by 
your sweet words.” 

Maud smiled faintly, her brows drawn together in 
painful fashion. She was saying to herself that she 
knew well what it was to see life robbed of its dearest 
hope, and realising, as many a girl has done before her, 
that one of the sorest features of her trial was that she 
could neither ask nor receive sympathy from her friends. 
The reflection brought her thoughts back to Lilias, and 
she was once more about to suggest sending a message 
to the Grange, when the door burst open and Lilias 
herself danced into the room. What a contrast 
to the pale and depressed couple seated on the 
sofa! Just returned from a delightful visit to the 
Grange, love of admiration gratified by Mr. Vanburgh’s 
courtesy and Gervase’s elaborate compliments, her 
hands full of trophies in the shape of flowers and fruit, 
she looked the impersonation of happiness and pros¬ 
perity, and singularly out of sympathy with her com¬ 
panions. She was half-way across the room before 
she recognised Ned, and the sudden change which then 
passed over her face was far from flattering to his vanity. 

“You!” she gasped in bewilderment. “Is it you! 
When did you come ? I—I never knew. You said 
nothing in your letter about coming.” 

“No, I wanted to tell you the news myself!” Ned 
rose and stood beside her, not attempting any lover-like 
greetings, but holding her hand tightly in his own. 
His face was pathetic in its wistfulness, his dread of the 
pain which he was about to inflict, but it was in the 
tone of a father speaking to a child that he said 
gently— 

“ I have bad news for you, Lilias—the news I have 
been dreading. I have sent in my resignation to the 
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heads of the firm, and have practically said 4 good-bye ’ 
to the Works. It is a bad business, and very hard on 
you, but as Maud has been reminding me, I am 
young and strong, and we must not be cast down by a 
first failure. If you will have faith in me and wait a few 
years, all will come right yet.” 

He paused, and Lilias stared at him with incredulous 
eyes. Her glance wandered from him to Maud, from 
Maud around the pretty luxurious room, through the 
window to the garden beyond, and finally back to his 
face. Her lips moved, and the words came out in 
spasmodic snatches. 

“ You have resigned ? You threw it up ? You did it 
of your own accord, in spite of all I could say—of my 
wishes and entreaties ? It is your own doing ? ” 

Ned dropped the hand which he held in his, and 
straightened his shoulders with a gesture at once proud 
and determined. His voice took a sharper edge, and 
the gentleness died out of his face. 

“Yes, it is my own doing, Lilias, in this last instance, 
but you know what has driven me to it. I have told you 
in what position I was placed. I could not stay on with¬ 
out sacrificing every sense of honour. Surely you can 
understand and sympathise with me in my misfortune.” 

Lilias laughed, a high, hysterical laugh, and threw 
back her head with a defiant gesture. 

. “Oh, I understand—yes! I have understood all the 
time. Your ridiculous, quixotic notions have ruined 
your life, and you don’t care if they ruin mine also. 
You think of your own feelings, your own discomforts, 
but you never think of me ! If you really loved me, you 
would bear a few discomforts for my sake, but no ! it 
must all go, you must throw it all away. I begged, I 
implored, I did everything that was in my power to 
prevent it coming to this. You can’t deny that I did ! ” 
“No, Lilias, I cannot. I am bitterly grieved to 
remember that you have systematically urged me to act 
against my conscience.” It was an unexpected answer, 
almost awful in its unflinching sternness, and Lilias 
greeted it by a burst of weeping. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, blame me ! blame me ! It’s not enough 
that you have brought this misery upon me, but now 
you must begin to abuse me to my face! It is cruel 
and cowardly to turn against me like this! ” 

“ Hush, Lilias, oh, hush, hush ! ” Maud stood before 
her—Maud’s fingers gripped her arm in remonstrance. 
“Think what you are saying. You are surprised and 
shocked; but you must not, you shall not talk so 
wildly! Ned is in trouble, and it is your place to 
comfort him. Lie has done what is right, and it is 
harder for him than for you. He needs your help ! ” but 
Lilias only sobbed the louder, making no attempt to 
give the desired comfort, and Ned said sadly— 

“ I ask no more from you at present, Lilias, than a 
fair judgment. Maud has given me her sympathy and 
encouragement, but that seems too much to hope from 
you. 1 ry to believe, if possible, that I was not in¬ 
different to your interests. Maud would not allow me 
to say I had failed because I must suffer temporally for 
conscience’ sake ; she believes that the day will come 
when I shall be thankful for this change in my circum¬ 
stances. Can’t you bring yourself to feel the same ; to 
look forward to a future when 1 may meet with success 
instead of reverse ? ” 

r “ No, I can’t; how can I ? It is contrary to reason. 

^ ou said yourself that you could never hope to be 
master again, and situations are so difficult to find. I’ve 
heard father talking, and I know. Sometimes men 
have to wait years and years before they find an opening, 
and then, it’s a wretched thing with a salary of two or 
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three hundred a year. And you have less chance than 
many, because your own Works didn’t pay, and you have 
left these people after such a short time. It will count 
against you. People will think it is your own fault.” 

“ Lilias ! ” cried Maud again, and this time her voice 
trembled with anger, and her eyes sent out such a flash 
as her sister had never seen before. “ How dare you ! 
How dare you be so cruel! If it were true a hundred 
tunes over, how could you have the heart to say so to 
him in the midst of his trouble ! For pity’s sake, think 
what you are doing.” 

“ Don’t distress your kind heart, Maud. It is better 
that I should know exactly what Lilias has in her mind. 
She is right in her surmises. The changes will tell 
against me in public opinion, and it is quite probable 
that I may suffer for them. I would not for one 
moment deny it, so you see there is no injustice in the 
accusation. You are right, Lilias ! My chance of being 
a rich man is sensibly diminished by this last misfortune, 
and it may be years before I can earn even a bare 
competency. I have never deceived you about my 
position, and I shall not begin now. I knew that my 
news would be a blow to you, but I could not have 
believed that you would receive it as you have, without 
a word of kindness or sympathy. Apart from any 
question of love, I should have thought any woman 
would have taken pity on a man in the first sharpness of 
his misfortune, and have spared him her reproaches. 
Maud has been an angel of kindness, but yon have had 
no thought of my sufferings.” 

Lilias gave a gasp of mingled anger and mortification. 
This was what she had feared, this was what she had 
determined to avoid, but once again Fate had been too 
strong lor her, and had precipitated the calamity before 
she had had time to obtain her freedom. Now everyone 
would call her heartless and unwomanly; her parents 
would look coldly upon her, and she would be branded 
before the neighbourhood as a girl who forsook her love 
when he most needed her devotion. A great wave of 
anger swept over her, her heart thumped against her side, 
and her breath came fast. She hardly knew what she was 
saying, but the words rushed out in a breathless string. 

“ Oh, yes, Maud—Maud ! Always Maud ! I’m sick 
of hearing Maud quoted, and held up as a pattern ! 
Maud is always right, and I am wrong. Maud is an 
angel, and I am an unwomanly wretch. Why didn’t 
)Ou get engaged to Maud, when you liked her so much 
better than me ? If I have made a mistake, so have 
you, and you have no right to reproach me. I’ll go 
away and leave you since I make you so unhappy, and 
you prefer Maud’s company to mine.” 

She was out of the room even as the last word was 
uttered, and the two who were left stared at each other 
with horrified eyes. Maud’s face was crimson, from the 
tip of her chin to the roots of her hair, but she was the 
first to speak and recover some semblance of composure. 

“ Oh, don’t listen to her ! Don’t listen to her ! She 
does not know what she is saying. She is excited, and 
has lost her self-control. In a few minutes she will be 
sorry. Oh, yes, 1 know she will; she will be wretched 
and come to beg you to forgive her. Wait, wait, and 
don t judge her hardly. She is so young, as you said, 
and she didn’t know what she was saying. Trv to 
forget it.” 

But Ned sank down in a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“ But it is true ! ” he moaned. “ It is true, and I can’t 
deny it ! Oh, how blind I have been—how blind and 
foolish ! I have ruined my own life as well as hers.” 

(To be continued .) 


BICYCLE WORRIES AND HOW TO COPE WITH THEM. 

By W. LAWRENCE LISTON, M.D. 



A FAIR START. 


BART II. 

Nothing is more essential to comfort in riding a bicycle 
than the absence of noise. The subdued hum of a well- 
made machine is not unpleasant, but anything beyond this 
is annoying and generally serves to put the rider on the 
alert as an indication of something wrong in her steed of 
steel. 

To locate the noise and assign its proper cause is what 
every intelligent girl-rider should aim at. Some riders will 
ride on for hours, to the intolerable discomfort of their 
companions, with machine squeaking or rattling the whole 
time, when a dismount and a few minutes’ well-directed 
search might have revealed the fault and suggested the 
remedy; for there are many evils that can be righted by a 
drop or so of oil, or a turn of the spanner. In time, such 
people become happily insensitive to the noises and 
perhaps imagine that their friends enjoy a like immunity, 
but even so, the presence of the noise generally means that 
the rider is. working at a disadvantage and against un¬ 
necessary friction, for the ease and perfection in running 
attained on any bicycle are due more to reduction of 
friction than to any other attribute of the machine. 

For practical purposes, all noises arising from some fault 
may be classed under two heads, the continuous and the 
intermittent, and after a little experience a girl who gives 
her attention to these matters will automatically classify any 
noise perceived and so exclude all improbable causes 
almost without thought. As examples of each class we 
may mention the rattling of a loose metal mud-guard, which 
is continuous, and the knocking of a crank against a metal 


gear-case, which only happens once perhaps in each 
revolution of the crank. The pitch and tone of the 
noise will often give a clue to the origin of the 
trouble, and the writer recalls an instance in which 
attention to this point solved the question of weeks 
in a few moments. A girl had noticed that when she 
rode her machine there was a knocking noise at every 
movement of the feet; on riding by her side it was 
noticeable that the sound was a clear ringing one, 
and on striking the front diagonal tube of the machine 
it gave out the same note ; the probability imme¬ 
diately suggested itself that the noise was due to the 
impact of something on this tube which was causing 
the annoyance. The only thing which appeared to 
touch the tube at all was the rider’s skirt, and on 
examining this it was found that all the trouble arose 
from some metal discs in the hem, inserted to make 
the skirt hang gracefully, which struck the machine 
on eveiy revolution of the feet. So disagreeable had 
the noise become to the poor victim that she was 
just on the point of sending her bicycle miles away 
to the makers in order to have the- “defect” put 
right. 

Another important point to observe is the time of 
the noise, if not a continuous one, e.g ., whether the 
noise is coincident with each revolution of the cranks 
or, on the other hand, times itself to the revolutions 
of the wheels, which in all modern bicycles are much 
more frequent than those of the feet. 

A girl who has one of the helpless ones with her in 
difficulties should, first of all, ride by her side and 
try to discover the cause of the worry; if there should 
be any unusual and persistent noise, a halt must be 
made and the machine examined carefully to see 
whether the opinion formed of the cause is the correct 
one ; if no satisfactory result can be arrived at, the 
girl of resource must mount her companion’s machine 
and ride it a short way herself, a proceeding which 
will often clear up the mystery at once. Let us now 
consider some of the conditions she may meet with, 
how she will recognise them, and in what way she is 
to remedy them sufficiently, at any rate, to enable the 
injured machine to proceed to its destination for the day. 

.Gear-cases have done almost as much in rendering 
bicycling a possibility for girls as pneumatic tyres, but they, 
like all other improvements, have brought, as their natural 
attendants, a train of ailments to be reckoned with and 
attended to. The space between the right crank and the 
outer surface of the gear-case is often so small that a little 
extra mud or even dust accumulated between them will 
give rise to friction, and a slight accidental bending or 
displacement of crank or gear-case will frequently cause a 
grinding or scraping noise always noticed when the feet are 
at one particular position in the circle which they describe 
in pedalling. A very small amount of this trouble will take 
the enamel off the gear-case, or, at any rate, will scratch it, 
so that it should be detected at once and remedied by 
gently pushing the gear-case away from the crank at the 
point of impact, a manoeuvre which will often enable the 
unhappy possessor of a bent crank to get to the next 
repairer, where it can be straightened. The metal gear- 
case is also a great tell-tale and soon warns the rider of 
any undue slackness of the chain by a repeated knocking, 
particularly noticeable in going uphill ; this knocking, which 
is quite distinctive, is due, of course, to the loose part of the 
chain striking the interior of the case ; naturally the remedy 
lies in the tightening of the chain, a rather difficult matter 
in the older machines but fairly simple on those of the 
modern ones which have an eccentric adjustment at the 
bottom bracket. Always remember that the gear-case 
covered, chain requires its fair share of attention and 
lubrication, and that a little oil will often stop annoying' 
little clicks and noises within the gear-case. 
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Bicycle Worries and How to Cope With Them. 


The wheels themselves are a fertile source of noise ; 
there may be a general rattle due to an ill-fitting mud¬ 
guard, easily detected by getting off and trying to produce 
the same noise by shaking the mud-guard with the hand 
and generally to be remedied by tightening a screw or two ; 
again there may be a general rattle from a loose bearing, a 
state of things which can only be ascertained by dis¬ 
mounting and examining the machine in the following 
way. Hold the fork firmly in one hand as the machine 
stands upright on the ground, and with the other grasp 
the rim of the wheel just on one side of the fork and see 
if it can be pushed sideways, z.e., whether there is any 
“play” or lateral shake; should there be any, it is 
necessary to tighten up the bearing. To do this on the 
ordinary pattern of machine the nut on the left hand side of 
the machine on the fork is loosened—that is, the nut which 
comes to your right hand as you stand facing the front 
wheel of your machine—when you will find what looks like 
a ring on the inner side of the fork but which is really the 
cone of the bearing; in your tool-bag you will find a 
spanner which fits on the flattened surfaces of this ring, and 
with it the cone must be g*ently tightened up by turning 
from left to right until there is resistance, when you 
“unscrew” the cone, as it were, for a quarter-turn; 
the outer nut is then tightened up and the wheel tested 
as before ; if there still remains any side shake the cone is 
insufficiently tightened and the process must be repeated. 
Of very much greater importance is the ascertaining that 
the bearing has not been tightened up too much, for it is 
much more harmful to a bearing to ride it too tight than 
too loose ; all that need be done is to lift the wheel from the 
ground and watch how it ceases revolving; the wheel 
should go to and fro several times after it has ceased to 
revolve and should finally come to rest with its valve at the 
lowest point; if the wheel stops suddenly without these to 
and fro movements, the bearing is unduly tight and must be 
freed. 

An unpleasantly loud click is often heard which corre¬ 
sponds with each revolution of a wheel; this may be due to 
an ill-adjusted cyclometer, in which the little striker engages 
the toothed wheel too heavily; in this case the remedy is 
obvious. Again, a noise having the same relation as to 
time may be caused by a blister on the tyre or by some mud 
or a small branch of wood which the tyre may have picked 
up. This warning, in the case of thorny branches, if 
promptly attended to, may save a troublesome puncture, as 
the thorn very often does not penetrate the inner tube 
duringthe first revolution or so after it has become attached 
to the outer cover. A wheel noise which often causes great 
perplexity and unnecessary annoyance is one arising from 
the movement of the little chain which is attached to the 
cap of the valve : the most radical treatment is its removal. 
The noise above-mentioned as the result of a blister on the 
tyre is of evil omen, for it generally heralds a final burst of 
the tyre and almost as frequently the purchase of a new 
one. It is wise not to pump such a tyre very hard if you 
value its life ! 

Perhaps one of the most neglected parts of an un¬ 
observant girl’s bicycle is the head ; the continual strain 
conducted through the front forks in riding, especially 
over rough roads, tends to shake the bearings of the head 
loose, a disorder which manifests itself by a continued 
rattling in the part affected. To make doubly sure it is 
necessary to dismount and pull upwards at the handles, 
without actually lifting the machine from the ground, thus 
determining the presence or absence of play in the bearing; 
the remedy is generally a simple one on most machines] 
consisting, as it does, in the unscrewing of a locking-nut 
and the turning of a collar followed by the relocking of the 
outer nut. 1 here are two points which demand care and 
attention in this adjustment, and they are, first, not to allow 
the front wheel to move so as not to be at right angles to 
the handle-bar, and, next, to see that the bearing is not over- 
tight and that the steering is quite free. 

Noises which closely simulate that caused by a loose 
head are frequently found to have their origin in the lamp, 
or its attachment to the bicycle, or to the rattling of a front 
brake-rod against the lamp-bracket. If the noise is due to 


the former cause, it will, of course, cease the moment the 
lamp is removed, and the remedy will generally lie in 
attention to the particular fault in the lamp'; often the front 
lens is rattling, and a little pressure on the spring which 
holds it closed will mend matters. Should the brake-rod 
give rise to noise, it should be carefully examined, and if 
found to impinge on the side of the lamp-bracket through 
which it generally passes, the bracket may be swung round 
a little so as to free it. 

The whole matter of attention to brakes is a most 
important one, and there is no part of the girl’s bic)'cle 
in which neglect may be attended by more awful con¬ 
sequences ; in any part of your ride you may be confronted 
with a combination of circumstances in which the only 
possible chance of safety and escape lies in the prompt 
and speedy application and immediate action of a brake in 
perfect order. Free-wheels especially demand the presence 
of an efficient brake on each wheel, and if girl-riders had 
received no other benefit from the introduction of this 
invention, the attention to and improvement of bicycle 
brakes incident to it would in itself have been the greatest 
boon imaginable. Every girl should see that her brake or 
brakes act quickly and easily before starting for a ride ; in 
many instances the joints of plunger brakes become clogged 
with mud and require cleaning and oiling before the brake 
can be made to act properiy. It is most important to 
remember that attention to brakes is to be given before 
riding, when, if any serious defect is found, it can be 
repaired by a mechanic on the spot. It is of almost equal 
importance to see that the brake takes itself off after 
application, and as this freeing is generally attained by some 
spring-mechanism, a few drops of oil or the slight turning of 
a screw will soon make things satisfactory. An unreleased 
brake means useless toil and unnecessary wear of tyres. 

Insufficient oiling leads to many annoyances in bicycle 
riding, and it is well to remember that a bicycle will not oil 
itself, and, quite apart from the question of noise, no machine 
can possibly be expected to run smoothly and easily unless 
it is adequately lubricated. The excruciating squeak given 
out by a wheel with dry bearings should not be tolerated for 
a moment; there should be an immediate hunt for the 
shrieking bearing with the oil-can. The bottom bracket, 
that is, the part through which the spindle connecting the 
cranks passes, is a frequent sinner in this respect, and this 
is especially the case if the machine happens to have been 
left for some time out of use and leaning to one side: the 
noise in this instance is, of course, coincident with each 
revolution of the cranks, and in dealing with the difficulty it 
is well to recollect that this particular bearing is generally 
greedy of oil, and that the machine should be slowly tilted 
from side to side in order to permit of the oil thoroughly 
permeating the whole of the bearing. The question of 
adjusting a loose bottom-bracket is best left to a local 
repairer, but it is well to know how to test this bearing for 
looseness. The cranks should be grasped one in each hand 
and pulled on alternately from within outwards; there 
should, of course, be no play between the spindle and the 
rest of the bearing. It is necessary in applying this test to 
be very careful not to catch hold of your pedals, as any 
looseness in them would be immediately felt and be confused 
with that in the larger bearing. 

Property adjusted pedals play an important part in the 
ease with which you ride your bicycle, and a little attention 
in the way of oiling and adjusting will amply repay you. 

If a girl is unfortunate enough not to have a free-wheel 
machine, and is unwise enough to attempt “ coasting” on 
the fixed-wheel machine, a practice at once inelegant and 
dangerous, her unadjusted pedals will soon give evidence 
of their neglect by rattling during the whole of the 
procedure, but will cease to do so on her taking up her 
pedals again. The adjustment depends upon the 
particular pattern of pedal in use, but generally it is very' 
simple, consisting in the removal of a dust-cap and the 
tightening ol a cone, much after the manner already 
described when speaking of the wheel-bearings. 

It is often a matter of great difliculty to obtain a saddle 
which suits the rider, and when one is obtained it is 
frequently a source of serious discomfort from the many 
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and mysterious noises to which it may give rise. Most of 
these noises can be assigned to their proper cause by 
noticing that they are increased by movements of the body 
rather "'than of the limbs, and upon dismounting and 
pressin 0 " or leaning heavily on the saddle they are easily 
repeated. A little, a very little, oil at any part in which 
'he coils of the springs appear to touch one another will 
generally effect a rapid cure, but be very careful to avoid 
too much oil lest your clothes suffer. A saddle which has 
been allowed to become “sagged,” that is to say, one 
which is no longer sufficiently stretched on its frame, may 
be the cause of much needless misery through the rider 
bumping on to the hard metal springs beneath ; the 
remedy is generally beyond the powers of the ordinary 
rider as on the best saddles the method of tightening is so 
absurdly difficult that it entails the removal of the saddle 
and considerable muscular effort afterwards. Some few 
saddles can be screwed up by means of a suitable wrench 
without removal, and it is a very great pity that some 
means of this sort cannot be more generally adopted. 

Most of the present-day machines have their pumps fixed 
to the frame by means of two little metal points which 
engage the open ends of the pump, and are kept up to 
their work either by springs or a screw ; it is no uncommon 
thing for these to work loose, and so cause a continuous 
jarring noise, which is, of course, easily remedied. Anothei 
small thing which is wont to give rise to trouble is the 
interior mechanism of the bell, which may get loose and 
rattle ; the noise is easily located, for if the bell be covered 
by the hand, the tone of the noise immediately alters. The 
remedy for this noise will, of course, depend on the pai- 
ticular fault discovered on removing the dome of the bell. 

Quite apart from the rattle caused by a loose spring or 
fitting or that caused by careless manufacture, lamps, even 
the very best lamps, maybe a source of great discomfort 
and annoyance unless a certain amount of intelligent care 
is bestowed in the first instance on the choice of a lamp 
and afterwards on maintaining it in proper otdei. Nothing 
can be more disheartening than to be suddenly confronted 
by a lamp which will not burn on a dark night and miles 
from one’s destination, and it affords no comfort to reflect 
that the defect is in all probability due to the rider s own 
lack of care, and any trouble with a lamp during a ride 
only too terribly emphasises the fact that “prevention is 
better than cure ! ” 


There can be no doubt that, of all the lamps now in use, 
those which burn candles are the least prone to give the 
careless rider trouble ; their illuminating power is low, but 
an extra candle can always be carried either in the wallet 
or pocket, and so long as (his is kept dry there is not likely 
to be much the matter with the lamp. Most riders, how¬ 
ever, prefer a stronger light, and in most instances use oil 
lamps, so it will be* as well to see how one can get the most 
satisfactory work out of them. 

In the first place no greater mistake can be made than 
the purchase of a so-called cheap lamp ; they will neither 
hold their oil satisfactorily, light easily nor burn properly. 
“Oh, any lamp will do for my sister; you see, she rides so 
seldom at night.” How often we hear something of this 
sort, but the argument which applied to the choice of a 
machine holds good in the selection of the lamp, and the 
less often a lamp is going to be used the more important it 
is to get a really good one. A lamp then should be chosen 
which takes a wick of fair size, and has a good reflecting 
surface, and a clear front lens. It is better that the side¬ 
lights should not open, and it is important that every part 
of the interior of the lamp shall be easily got at fot 
cleaning. If not in use it is as well to keep the lamp 
empty of oil, as the wick becomes clogged by prolonged 
immersion in it; care should be taken to rub the wick after 
each time of using, and to see that there is a good length 
of it in the lamp ; a proper supply of suitable oil is, of 
course, necessary. The girl who, after riding with the 
lamp alight, puts it away untouched for some months until 
the next ride must not be surprised if it refuses to do its 
work. 

There are, of course, other lamps, such as the acetylene 
and electric lamps, which will in all probability supersede 
the oil lamps entirely in the future, but their use among 
girls is at present very small, so that their special and 
peculiar troubles need not be discussed here. 

From what has been said about bicycles and their 
ailments it will be seen that they are many and varied, and 
the detection and treatment of them will teach any girl 
many an important lesson in observation and patience. 
Never go about the matter in a hurry, always be deliberate, 
and let everything you do have a reason for its being done. 
In dealing with sick machinery, as with ailing people, 
much more can often be done by gentle and patient 
persistence than by bustle and force. 


A JUBILEE QUARTETTE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 


CHAPTER II. 

; all of us know who remember 
that first grand Jubilee Day, it 
was glorious weather. 

Very early in the morning 
the sisters breakfasted. Then 
Grace slipped out of doors from 
her modest lodging, adventur¬ 
ing herself in the Underground 
Railway. To her comfort, al¬ 
though there were many other 
passengers, these were mostly 
ladies and gentlemen, and there 
were seats enough for the 
former, while the men stood up 
in the carriages. 

At St. James’s Park station 
Grace alighted and hastened 
up the steps, lest the gates 
should be closed at nine 
o’clock, to keep expected crowds out of the park. Along 
the asphalted path under the shady trees, over the bridge, 
where the ducks swam unconcernedly on this great day 
just as on others, Grace went alone among hurrying groups 


all pressing forward to gain their seats in various windows 
or balconies before the throng in the streets should make 
passage an impossibility. When Marlborough House 
Mowed warmly through the green of the trees she tinned 
down the shady Mall, where Charles II. was wont to stray, 
and gained the back door of the War Office. 

Here a tall janitor, an old soldier, directed her up several 
ffio-hts of stairs to a room near the top, where were other 
visitors already. All who came in went straight to the 
windows, as did Grace, and gazed out. Below them 1 all 
Mall was freshly gravelled, the roadway empty, the side- 
paths crammed with sightseers, many of whom were sitting 
on the kerbstones or steps of the houses breakfasting, or 
nursing little children with a patient air, knowing that the 
procession was not timed to pass by till four o’clock. And 
now it was barely nine in the morning ! 

But there was much to see. Not only the long red rows 
of soldiers guarding the road, the gaily dressed people in 
the balconies, the decorations and flags. Now and again 
orderlies trotted by, and occasionally at the sight of an 
officer in full uniform wending his way to some distant 
point, the crowd cheered to pass the time. 

Towards ten o’clock those in the room, grown weary of 
gazing out, began chatting together. Some young people 
of Grace’s age, and especially two cadets from Sandhurst, 
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became quietly impatient. By eleven o’clock the cadets 
said they were going to explore outside. Presently they 
returned joyous, breathless. J 

“We have been down the Mall as far as the Duke of 
York’s statue!” they exclaimed. “And we got into 
Waterloo Place by the steps easily. There’s lots of room 
there, and the procession will be passing about twelve 
o’clock. Why don’t some of you ladies come ? You will 
see the Queen twice. We will take care of you.” 

It was an excellent offer, the youths felt, as they gazed 
around the room. Some of the elders shook their heads ; 
but two younger men approved, and three girls hesitated’ 
Grace promptly said “ Yes.” She had lived in London long 
enough to know when it was well to make a swift decision 
and how far to venture. Two girls, after gaining their 
mothers permission, followed her lead. Others, who were 
mostly countiy cousins and afraid of street dangers, stayed 
where they were. 

Downstairs in haste ; out, out under the shady trees once 
more, up the broad steps by the tall column, and the party 
gazed about them. 

“ Oh, this is grand ! I am glad we came ! ” exclaimed 
Grace joyously, her eyes brightening. For there was plenty 
of space around in the wide square. 

Straight ahead Regent Street showed a slope of reddish 
gravel beneath a very fairy land of banners and shields—a 
kaleidoscope of colours as far as the eye could see. Win¬ 
dows and balconies were human flower-beds ; laughter and 
gladness thrilled in the air. 

Between the guarded road and the party of friends the 
crowd was but thin. For so many rumours were abroad as 
to the dangers of the possible mobs that hundreds, nay 
thousands had stayed at home in the country or even 
within their London walls. 

Where Grace and her friends stood were three carts, 
belated in their duty of scattering gravel on the royal route 
therefore hustled by the police into this backwater, so to 
speak. 

“ Shall we get up on one of these? ” exclaimed one of 
the cadets. 

“Yes yes, what a good idea! ” cried Grace, quick to 
tend tor herself, as she had learned during these past years. 

“ Try to engage that foremost cart. Ask the man what he 
will take.” 

the cadet offered a shilling apiece. The carter smiled— 
wisely agreed for half-a-crown. Next minute he was fixing 
planks for the ladies to sit on, and they were quickly 
climbing up, helped by their friends. The idea was caught 
up by other sightseers, and in two minutes the remaining 
carts were full. Not two yards off the procession must 
pass. Splendid! 

Already cannons had boomed, distant bugles sounded, 
and a long roar of cheering announced the Queen’s start 
from the palace. There was nothing now to do but wait. 
And oh, it was hot! almost noon already, yet none dared 
raise a parasol lest her neighbour’s view should be impeded. 
Grace gasped once or twice, then bravely told herself it 
must be borne. 

Hooray ! Hooray! they are coming. Hearts beat, pulses 
, r J volc ® s cheered, as the grand cavalcade slowly 
denied by. Suddenly Grace started, gazed eagerly with 
brightened eyes, lips parting to a smile, her cheeks taking 
a rosier tint. I* or George Gillespie was passing—passing! 
Why, why did he not look round ? There! he was gone 
by; was hidden. It was a pity 1 

But what mattered the music, the hoof-beats of cavalry 
the rumble of guns and swinging tramp of soldiers, com- 
pared with the first glimpse of the Queen’s cream-coloured 
pomes—of the Princes riding beside her ? What was the 
former cheering compared with the great wave of welcome 
that rolled onwards and was caught up and thrown back, 
redoubled in sound and enthusiasm ? 

How splendid the Princes looked in their glittering 
uniforms ! How picturesque the Indians ! Yet all sight- 
seers only gave one glance at these, then their eyes were 
fastened eagerly on one figure—on the little old lady 
dressed m black, bowing to right, to left, with gracious, 
wonderful dignity. The lady, the Queen, the mother of the 
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land! Grace hardly knew whether she was laughing or 
crying, or both. But she waved her handkerchief, \nd 
looked and looked; and perhaps she shouted, too—she did 
not know. 

There ! it was over ; the last soldiers had passed. 

“Let us get back quickly,” cried the cadets. “The 
doors of the War Office will be shut after one o’clock and 
they won’t let any more in. Besides, there is luncheon 
waiting ” 

So back they hastened. But all the way Grace was 
thinking of Lena. “ Poor little Lena ! Here am I going 
to see it twice, and she not once. It isn’t fair ! Oh it is 
not fair! ” 

There was no use asking others’ advice; she must think 
for herself, and think she did. Near the door of the War 
Office were several hansoms in the shade, their drivers 
chatting. Ihey had been late in getting through the 
park, and so were forbidden by the police to pass traffic 
being suspended. A bright idea struck Grace, and she 
appealed urgently to the War Office door-keeper. 

“ Listen, please. If I can get one of those cabs to drive 
me home and bring my sister back with this ticket to see 
the procession instead of myself (I have seen it outside) 
will you let her in ? ” '* 

“ She must hurry, lady. I can’t keep the doors open 
longer than twenty minutes.” 

“ °!}-i P lease > please, try your best. Just half an hour, 
blie will be so disappointed, poor child ! And you know ” 
—pleadingly—“she may never live to see another 
J ubilee. 

“ That’s true, lady. I’ll do my best,” said the loyal old 
soldier stoutly.* 

Back to a cab sped Grace, with an admiring cadet 
racing by her side. 

I lease, please, could you take me through the park 
by the palace gates ? No, don’t say you can’t! Please, 
Py* # Listen, this is the reason .... I will give you five 
shilHngs, and so will the young lady if you can get her 

“ All right, ma’am, jump in. I’ll do my best,” cried 
the hansom-driver, fired by her excitement. 

Grace was reckless now. Ten shillings meant much 
very much to her, but after all she could economise! 
What was that in comparison with Lena’s disappointment^ 
Gallop, gallop ! Down the Mall, past the Palace. 

,,!! Hl! , St0 P ' St0 P> hansom ! ’’—from the police. 

“You can t pass there ! ” - 

“The lady’s ill, she must go home. There’s no other 
way outrt ” shrieked the wicked driver. “ Let us through, 

piC3.S0 • 

Grace did not catch the words of the driver, but looked 
out pleadingly, imploringly. A kindly inspector waved his 
hand, and they passed on. Gallop, gallop ! How long 
the streets seemed ! How many the turnings. 

At last home was in sight, the cab doors flung back, and 
Grace leaped lightly out, opened the door with her latch¬ 
key, and passed like a whirlwind upstairs. 

Lena was sitting on a low chair, sadly darning hei 
stockings. She looked up amazed. 

“ paste ! Haste ! Take my hat, my gloves—here’s the 
card. \\ hat shoes have you on ? House ones ? No 
matter! Take my purse,” panted Grace, explaining the 
situation. 

“ How good, how kind ! I’ll never forget this ! ” gasped 
Lena, pinning on the hat, seizing the other things. And 
next minute she was downstairs and getting inside the cab, 
whilst Grace breathlessly urged the driver to make haste 
back. 

“Give me that ticket, quick, please!” grinned the 
incorrigible man. When stopped again by the police he 
shouted out that “ The young lady has no legs, and is 
wanted at the War Office particular.” 

The policeman winked and he got through ! 

(To be concluded.) 


* But he was mistaken, for both Grace and Lena lived to see the 
Diamond Jubilee, ten years later. 






LUGGAGE UP TO DATE. 

BY DORA DE BLAQUlftRE. 



MIERE is nothing in which people 
differ so much as in their estimate 
of the amount of luggage they re¬ 
quire for all the occasions of life. 
The general idea of to-day seems 
to be combination and condensa¬ 
tion. The first is carried to such 
an extent that we do not appear 
perfectly happy unless we run two 
things into one somewhere, and 
our travelling - bags are perfect 
marvels of condensation. 

The progress of new ideas is 
much marked in our luggage. To¬ 
day we rather aspire to.dandyism, 
but a veiy few years ago it was 
quite the thing to show portman¬ 
teaus and trunks covered with the 
lucro-age and hotel labels of the known world, and things 
cou?d not look too travelled and too battered, so long as 
they were sound. Their aspect proved that we were the 
true British globe-trotters. We have changed all that now, 
and the hotel-keepers have, it is said, to paste on their gay 
labels on the sly, for people dislike to have their luggage • 
disfigured; and all trunks are now carefully cleaned, and 
often revarnished or blackened, to restore them to the 
fashionable appearance of newness. 

The old days, when our trunks were carefully labelled 
“ Passenger to London,” or anywhere else, have also 
passed away, and the world of travel declines to be 
labelled, or even, in many cases, to have an.address put on, 
and I see, in a recent daily paper, that this causes many 
scenes of confusion at the. railway stations, where four 
people'were lately seen claiming one trunk, which was 
finally carried off by a fifth who arrived late on the 
platform. This new departure seems absurd, and it is 
always better to have the initials put on in white paint in a 
conspicuous place. Many people also add a distinguishing 
mark, such as a cross, or a band round the trunk of white, 
or one or two colours. Others are still old-faslnoned 
enough to write a fully descriptive label, with name and 
destination, and paste it on everything. But I must 
confess that, personally, I do not like this survival from the 
antique at all, nor is it needful, if the trunks be properly 
marked with initials. 

The naming of the luggage as a whole has also become 
a characteristic thing. Many years ago people spoke of 
their boxes. Now that term is left exclusively to the 
domestic servant, and the smart woman speaks of her 
“things,” the military man says “ baggage ” to the end 
of his days, and the Americans use the same term, the 
man who attends to it being known throughout America as 
the baggage-man, luggage being exclusively English. 
The ordinary person says trunks, or luggage indis¬ 
criminately. The dress-basket seems an exclusively 
English affair, and nothing would induce us to take to the 
huge American “ Saratoga,” which is an awful infliction to 
the suffering porters. ’ , . , 

One of the most fashionable trunks of the day is the 
“ state room,” as the Americans say; or the cabin trunk, 
as we say, and this, in various sizes and shapes, is the 
most used, I think, for Continental travel, as it is portable 
alike for rail and road, and is not too bulky. It bears 
knocking about, too, while it does not encourage it from its 
harmless appearance. One of the variations of the cabin 
■ trunk is a small flat one called a visiting-case, which 
contains just enough for the week’s-end visit. Now that 
the railway companies have begun to tax our luggage this 
shape is a good one, being flat enough to fit under the seat 
of the railway carriage, and so will travel scot free. It has 
attractions, too, for a short Continental visit, where all the 
luggage is weighed, and where they have been known to 


take hand-baggage out of the compartment if they con¬ 
sidered it too heavy. This was one of our last adventures 
with our hold-all in a journey through the Italian lakes, 
and they charged three francs for carrying it in the van. 

There seems a consensus of opinion in favour of several 
pieces of small luggage in place of one big trunk, and the 
modern Englishwoman practises severe'condensation for 
short journeys, in which she is assisted by the fashion for 
coats and skirts and pretty blouses. The visitor to the 
German baths or the French watering-places is obliged to 
take some finer feathers, and has to enlarge the borders of 
her trunks. 

I think one of the most important things is to have a 
pretty hat or bonnet, and have a good and recently made 
bonnet-box, or (as I find people calling them) a hat-box. 
This should have patent wire shapes upon'which to pm 
the hat. So when purchasing you should look to the 
fastenings of these, as. some kinds are quite worthless. 
Personally I prefer those that are movable, and take in and 
out with a spring catch. Choose a good one, however, 
when you are buying, and do not omit to have a tray at the 
top, which is a great addition to your comfort, as in it you 
should cany veils, gloves, and handkerchiefs. The 
assumption of the pretty best hat or bonnet, seems “ to 
crown the edifice,” and covers up a less smart frock; but 
it will not do to carry this too far, as there is an unpleasant 
Yorkshire proverb about “ a ha’penny head and a farthing 
tail! ” But directly you get out of girlhood the bonnet or 
hat becomes of importance. Some people have adopted 
the plan of carrying an extra hat-trimming, and some 
additional flowers for the bonnet, with which they can 
refresh them, when much journeying has made them look 
shabby. In this case one hat is enough to take, and you 
will not need a hat-box. But the weight of a good hat-box 
is small, and you will do well to have something else behind 

you. _ 

The subject of weight leads me to the compressed cane 
trunks, which can be had in many varied shapes, and 
appear to be excellent in their capacity to resist wear and 
tear. But they are still rather expensive, and many people 
do not like their colour, though, in the way of lightness, 
they are wonderful. After all, it seems better to spend 
liberally on your luggage, for it lasts so much longer, 
and will do-up more than once to look like new r . 

One of the traditional pieces of hand-luggage, which is 
much endeared to the female heart, is the hold-all, and 
certainly it does do that, with the result that we obtain a 
most bulky and awkward piece of luggage, weighty and 
thoroughly difficult and uncomfortable either to open or to 
close. The English hold-all is made of brown canvas, 
bound with leather and furnished with stout straps. Inside 
there are two pockets, which divide the hold-all between 
them, and in the space between these there are generally 
placed two small straps, in which the umbrellas and 
parasols of the family can be secured, which stick out at 
either end about a foot, to the danger of the people who are 
travelling with them, and even at the risk of wounding the 
carrier with their spiky points, and running the chance of 
breakage. Such bundles are quite impossible to lift down 
from the nettings in the railway carriages. They are too 
heavy for a girl to lift, and too big to; open if the carriage 
be full or even partially so. Thus they are only really 
available at night on arrival. I have constantly seen 
people cross the Channel in a half-starved condition from 
lack of wraps, sooner than unstrap the unwieldy hold-all, 
and have to restrap it in an hour or two. 

It was after an experience of our own of this sort that I 
first attempted to abolish the hold-all, and we have done 
very well without it so far, and we always have our rugs at 
hand, because we cany, each of us, our own over our arm, 
and we have in our bags a sufficiently long strap to go 
round the two rugs, if we wish to make one parcel of them. 









A PEACEFUL EVENING. ■ ^Photographic Union, Munich. 

[By C. Winnenberg .) 
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The Girl's Own Paper, 


The other contents of the hold-all we pack into the trunks 
or the bag, and we have invested in a proper umbrella-case 
in brown canvas, which is tube-like in form, and has a cap 
at one end, which fastens with a strong strap, and has a 
handle by which to hold it. Lately these umbrella-holders 
are more often called golf-cases, because they have been 
adopted for that game, but they were originally made for 
umbrellas, and very useful they are, and as a protection 
for them and the parasols they are delightful. The 
method of carrying them with a set of straps and no cover 
resulted in great damage to them both in the way of wear 
and tear to the silk, and also in the frequent result of 
broken ribs, for if the straps were drawn too tightly there 
was nothing to prevent the libs being broken by the 
pressure of the straps. So we find the umbrella-case, 
which is a quite “ up-to-date ” article of luggage, a great 
success, and the cost is very small indeed—under ten 
shillings. 

Of the same order of things as the hold-all, the knapsack 
may be mentioned, which used to be such a favourite 
article for Alpine travel some years ago, but which seems 
to have been superseded, now that the post-office in 
Switzerland undertakes the carriage of luggage, large and 
small, and is remarkable for its punctual delivery of it at 
any mountain resort. Last year I was struck with the 
value of the Austrian “ruck-sack,” and saw a great 

number of them in the 
Tyrol and in Switzerland. 
Here in England they 
can be obtained made of 
Willesden canvas, price 
seven and sixpence, and 
I give an illustration of 
one, as they are really 
an ideal companion, and 
could be carried to their 
destination rolled up, and 
^ taken out and packed when 
^ needed. They are lighter 
^ and less cumbersome than 
the knapsack. Next to them 
for convenience we have in 
England the lawyer’s black 
bag, to which ladies have 
this year largely taken as a 
useful bag, when made of 
satin or brocade, and it 
hangs, like the reticule, on the arm. The lawyer’s bag 
is famed for its convenience, and its contents are very 
varied. 

The modern girl is said to be the greatest advocate ot 
the hold-all, which she considers really does hold every¬ 
thing ; and as she has all kinds of outfits to carry for 
cycling, golf, tennis, and croquet, and numberless shoes, 
the hold-all may be her ideal. But so far as I see, she 
prefers the Gladstone bag for travelling, just as her brother 
does; and it is a very comfortable thing to travel with, 
and holds cloth and serge suits very well. But it has one 
drawback—that the railway officials will not take it (that 
is, check it) in some parts, particularly in Italy. 

1 am not very fond of the fitted travelling bag. I prefer 
to select my own fittings, and have the empty bag, which 
must not be too small because it should afford sufficient 
space for essentials, for, at least, two nights, away from 
your trunks. The fitted bag is very heavy, and the fittings 
never seem to be what you require. The small courier- 
bags, slung over the shoulder, or the waist-bags which are 
used by American ladies, are always most useful, and hold 
the tickets, purse, and other necessaries, and save the 
trouble of opening the larger bag continually. But if in 
the habit of carrying much money with you, I should 
counsel you to get a regular money-belt, or else make it for 
yourself out of wash-leather. A stout under-pocket is also 
often used and is, perhaps, quite as safe. 

Now, no article would be complete without a notice of 
the useful lunch and tea baskets, which have become so 
popular that they form a part of everyone’s travelling kit. 
Some of the most delightful of them have been arranged 



AN AUSTRIAN “RUCK-SACK.” 


and furnished at home, and these generally answer both 
purposes, but labour under the disadvantage of not being 
fitted for boiling the kettle en ?'oute. This is one of the 
real comforts of travelling. 

And next to them come the hot-water bottle and the air- 
cushion, and many people travel with a soft pillow. An 
en-tout-cas is more useful than an umbrella for travelling, 
for it will supply the place of both umbrella and parasol, 
and is sufficient for short journeys. 

Articles needed for travelling are a towel, soap, matches, 
and a candle. Liebig or Bovril, potted meat for sand¬ 
wiches, a little brandy, and some simple medicines. Hot 
water bag, air-cushion, and (if no tea-basket, then) a kettle, 
and spirit lamp, tea, and biscuits. A small pocket 
compass, -glycerine, sal volatile, seidlitz powders, eau de 
Cologne, and mustard leaves. Condensed milk, and a tin 
opener, soap-box, sponge-bag, and sponge. Smelling 
salts, slippers, a melon cushion on which to rest the 
head. 

Those who travel much should, I think, make a perma¬ 
nent list of the things they require, to help their memories. 

Luggage may be divided into the following lists :—• 

For visiting. —Dress-basket, hat-box, umbrella-case, 
dressing-bag, flat cabin, or state-room trunk. 

Holidays .—A flat visiting case or cabin trunk, hat-box, 
umbrella-case for umbrellas, mallets and sticks, bathing- 
gown. 

Voyages. —Deck-chair, cushion, rugs, probably a hold- 
all, fur-lined cloak, and flannel dressing-gown, cabin trunk, 
hot water bottle, Saratoga (if for America), soiled linen bag 
for long voyage, hot water bag. You had better leave rugs, 
steamer chair and all heavy clothing at the office of steamer 
company in New York, as much hand-baggage is im¬ 
possible in either America or Canada, for there are no 
porters, and you have to carry everything for yourself, 
unless the conductor takes pity on you. 

And now someone inquires, “What about books?” 
Well, on the Continent you have the Tauchnitz edition, and 
in America paper-covered books are cheaper than any¬ 
where else. A recent adviser on this subject says you are 
to “take the most difficult you have read of George 
Meredith’s works, and struggle with it again.” But I am 
never equal to more than the lightest literature, for I want 
to rest both eyes and mind, and leave problems and 
epigrams at home. 

Amongst “ lost luggage ” we may enumerate the yellow 
tin box, or, indeed, the tin box of any colour, which was a 
favoured and fashionable trunk for many years, and 
specially devoted to dress-carrying in the sixties. The 
yellow tin box is now the servants’ property, and is also 
devoted to family papers and silver; while the army 
absorbs the japanned boxes, and devotes them to uniforms 
and cocked hats. 

In ancient days, and in ancient novels, we find the 
heroine arrives with her trunks and “ Imperials.” The 
latter denoted that there were no railways, and she 
travelled in her own carriage, where the Imperial covered 
the top of it, and is big enough, though not deep, to make 
modern people stare. * I have paid a visit to one lately, 
which made the “Grand Tour” several times a hundred 
years ago, and was last used in the fifties. 

Amongst other lost properties is the carpet bag, which 
survives in name fora class of venial politicians in America, 
but is now unseen in the busy haunts of the traveller, and 
reposes with the Imperial in the loft. It used to be made 
of Brussels carpet, and was sometimes extremely pretty, 
though why they made it of carpet we do not quite know, 
save that it was a strong material. In the latter days of 
its life it was devoted to" children, and to boots and shoes. 
It has a recognised successor in the “ soiled clothes bag ” 
of brown canvas, used on long voyages ; but as they have 
taken to washing on board many ships, this too, will soon 
perhaps be a remembrance only. A very pleasant survival 
of old East Indian travellers is the camphor or cedar-wood 
trunk, of capacious size, for in it our furs and woollens can 
rest in safety, free from fear of moth. Safely careened in 
dark corners of the loft, too, we may find the solid leather 
portmanteau which was the favourite article of the old 
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soldier, and is so yet; but they are without the black 
leather case which distinguished the early ones, and which 
bore upon it, you may safely assert, the legend “ Cant 
So-and-So, H.M. 8ist Foot.” They were Waterloo and 
1 en insular days when they were used, and I know of some 
survivals laid up in lavender. 

Now when, or where, or wherefore women first began to 
clothe their trunks in garments of brown linen, with trap¬ 
pings of red braid, I do not know ; but there are some 
people who use them yet, though they may be considered 
to belong to the Ichthyosaurus or some of the pre-historic 
eras. When we went to the last Paris Exhibition, one of 
our party had her trunk arrayed in this manner, and the 
blench porters greatly marvelled at it, and were so suspi¬ 
cious of it that they would have it taken off to see if there 
weie an infernal machine beneath it. These covers were 


believed to keep the trunk clean, and nearly all trunks had 
them years ago. 

In those days people chose their oldest gowns and their 
shabbiest bonnets to travel in, and indeed made a regular 
collection of old clothes for their voyages. It was haidly 
thought proper to look nice, and the first people who really 
dressed for travelling were the Americans, who adopted a 
material called Carmelite for a travelling gown, an excellent 
choice in every way. Since then we English have intro- 
duced the tailor-made, and its successor the coat and 
skirt, but I must warn my readers that this ideal dress 
even has a tendency to look dowdy, if not carefully made 
and worn ; and there is a baggy look about the back that is 
fatal to smartness. All coats should fit snugly at the 
waist behind, and should be made to do so by means of 
hooks and eyes, or an invisible elastic. 


VARIETIES. 


Two Musical Epitaphs. 


thffiddler 6 —° musical e P>taphs. The first is on Stephen 

“Stephen and Time are now both even, 

Stephen beat Time, now Time’s beat Stephen.” 

i l he ^ bomas Merideth the organist, and is to 

be found in St. Mary’s Winton College at Oxford 

“Here lies one, blown out of breath, 

Who lived a merry life and died a Merideth.” 

One of the Three Bad Wives. 

When somewhat mature in years, John Wesley the 
famous founder of Wesleyan Methodism, married a very 
illiterate widow with four children and a comfortable 
income. She was a “woman of sorrowful spirit” The 
courtship lasted sixteen days at the most 

The widow was no angel; she was indeed-in the 
anguage of St. Paul—a messenger of Satan sent to 
buffet her unfortunate husband. Southey, who wrote 
Wesley s life, says of her that “ she deserves to be classed 
wives^ ntlPPe anC * t lG W1 ^ 6 °* J ob > as one °f the three bad 

Youth is to be Enjoyed. —Not to innocently enjoy 
one s youth when one is young is to imitate the miser who 
starves beside his treasures. 

Loss May Bring Gain.—T here is a positive gain in 
some kinds of loss. The solid block of fine marble loses 
certam portions of its mass, and a statue stands forth 
multiplying the value of the original block a thousandfold! 

Sl ! ffers . loss r la bein & engraved ; its very heart 
feels the steely point of the graver as the image or inscrip¬ 
tion that is to endure for ever is made upon it bv the 
removal of its integral substance ; but its intrinsic value is 
immeasurably enhanced. So the girl who meets her trials 
bravely gains in strength and character, though she may 
be losing in many other ways. y 

Encouragement. 

Meek faith converts the couch of pain 
Into a bed of roses, 

For there we moral vigour gain 
To bear what God disposes. 

Advice to Singers -According to the late Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the distinguished tenor, one should never sing after 
a long walk, or when in a state of lassitude or faticme. 
r astr y> he says, is an invention of the enemy; plain food 
is best. Lozenges for the voice are to be avoided. Su°- a r 
and water or a little glycerine, gives relief when the throat 
is inclined to be dry. About a third of a teaspoonful of 
Condy s fluid in a tumbler of water, if used as a o-argle 
every morning will clear the throat and brace up the uvula. 
Sea water will be found a splendid strengthener of the 
throat if used occasionally. 


How She Indorsed the Cheque. 

She handed the cheque to the bank clerk. She was 
calm and collected as if it were an everyday matter 

to indorsed’.” Said ^ derk g6ntly ’ “ y0U have gotten 
Indorse it ? ” with a little worried smile. 

cl rfu ; J 0n m .Vi St write y° ur name on the back here to 
show that you will repay this bank in case the issuer of the 
cheque should fail to answer our call.” 

“ • ” sb e said, accepting the pen. 

he read— he C]Glk lo ° ked at tbe cheque again, this is what 

von win TT,i b 't nk haS alwayS p - aid U P what if owes > and 
rhennp v d n ° W ° n 7' lherefore I indorse this 

cheque. Very truly yours, Mrs. J. B. Blank.” 

Try to be Good.—I n doing our very best to be good 
ourselves, we bring tremendous unconscious influence to 
bear on everyone around us. No one can meet a girl who 
transparently and constantly tries to do her duty without 
being either spurred or shamed by the encounter. ^ 

Only a Glimpse. 

IT 7 thC Way ,’T h0 is the lad 3' ^at bowed to us 
as we lett the carriage ? 

Dorothy: “ The one with the black silk skirt, the rose 

PfJ -f p a,C l S '! k , waist ’ purple collarette with silver 
clasp, tan coat, black hat with purple tips, carrying a 
silver-trimmed card-case ? ” F y s 

Papa: “Yes.” 

' “ 1 d ° n t kn ° W ’ 1 Just cau £ht a glimpse of 

Mi R !i L ” R r N IN Japan.—A writer on Japan says that the 
H - n ad0 r km , P ' re 1S a P arad ' se for the aged aiid for chil- 
,.,'fi i, Grey , ha,r f are always respectable, and children 
with shaven heads, bright black eyes, rosy brown cheeks 
play and frolic where they will, in highways or quiet places.’ 

hey are never interfered with or molested. There are no 
bad words or ill tempers ; all is hearty fun and frolic. Even 
the pool coolie, with his heavy burden, will go a long 
distance round rather than disturb a child’s play^ 

m 3 rii d f S ti A Chalyeeate -”—Some queer mistakes are 
their J? ‘l 1036 vv A ho 11 se big words without understanding 
their meaning. A verger was showing a lady over a church 
when she asked him if the vicar was a married man “ No 
ma am, he answered ; “ he’s a chalybeate 1 ” 

A Town Girl in the Country. 

“ Whit’s’thatf » nt * n£r t0 a wild $ lant b y the wayside): 
Country Cousin: “ That’s milkweed.” 

City Girl: “ Oh, yes, that’s what you feed the cows on.” 

thJffn™if Gains.—W e may gain as much by avoiding 
they f excel ° f °' herS 35 we d ° hy imitat; ng that in which 







THE FIRST ROOF-GARDEN IN LONDON. 

BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 



A CORNER OF THE GARDEN. 


the lower, the last room westward. One day a few 
years ago I clambered up through the fire-escape on 
to the roof of our flats to try to make out the rhyme 
or reason of the peculiarity. The only reason that 
suggested itself to my mind was that the builders had 
run short of bricks and mortar. The roof of the extra 
room in the lower flat consisted of sloping leads 
surrounded on the south, west, and most of the north 
side with a parapet about a foot high. About six 
feet of the north side and all the east side were shut 
in by the high brick sides of my upper flat. There 
was no means of getting out on to these leads, 
except to take the fire-escape before-mentioned to 
the roof, and another ladder from the roof down to 
the leads. 

I saw at a glance that this was a most favourable 
spot for one of the roof-gardens we had so often 
admired in Italy and Sicily. All who live much in 
London know that you get the finest weather when 
light east and north-east winds are blowing;. Also, 
when the wind is in this quarter, you can- sit in the 
sun without being exposed to the wind for a much 
greater period of the day. The west wind is the 
bane of London. You cannot shelter from it without 
losing the sun; it is gusty; it brings in its train 
showery weather; and behaves generally with a 
violence and irregularity never displayed by the 
Londoner’s own east wind. The east wind, it is 
true, dries up the soil and withers plants when it does 
not kill them with cold, but get a spot open to the 
sun and with a tall brick wall to shut out the east 
wind, and you can have your Riviera in London. 

I wrote off to my landlord in hot haste and found 
him the most sweetly reasonable of beings. He was 


PART I. 

Once upon a time I found myself stranded in London in 
Auo-ust. This is a common predicament except for a 
favoured hundred thousand. People may be grateful to me 
for the recipe which rendered my life tolerable. I reaped 
the benefit of a hobby on which I had expended a good 
deal of trouble some months before. The real grievance 
that most of us have against London in hot weather is that 
we have no lungs handy. We have to walk thiough long 
stretches of stilling streets to get to any place where it is 
pleasant to sit in the shade on a summer day, or draw in 
eood draughts of ozone on a summer night. If we have a 
garden it "is most likely overshadowed by our neighbours 
houses.’ We have no free horizon. And yet so many of us 
could have an uninterrupted view of the sky, could have a 
summer haunt of our own in London, to be reached without 
a iourney, by the exercise of a little ingenuity and at a 
small expense. I have a roof-garden from which I can see 
the Crystal Palace if I look south, the trees in Richmond 
Park and the Pagoda at Kew if I look west, and Byron s 
church at Harrow and the green hills of Hampstead it 1 
look north. Eastward my view is providentially interrupted 
by the tall brick wall of a higher flat. I do not know if 
anyone else in London has a roof-garden, but I have never- 
known anybody who had. I found that mine made all 
the difference to my health and pleasure that August! was 
compelled to stay in London—a very hot August. In the 
morning after breakfast, I had an hour among my flowers, 
inhaling all the breeze that was in London, and far above 
the dust and smell of horses which make the streets so 
oppressive. Five o’clock tea found me on my ioof again, 
and from five to eight on an August evening, even London 
is lovely when you are high enough up to have free light. 
The most oppressive feature of London is the being so over¬ 
shadowed by your neighbours. n , 

I live in two flats, one above the other. The upper flat 
for some reason or other was built with one room less than 
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The First Roof-Garden in London* 


ready to allow - me to do anything that was necessary 
in the formation of my garden and was even willing to 
share the expense. I mention this fact to show that there 
are landlords and landlords, just as there are step-mothers 
and step-mothers. 

We had one initial difficulty to face which most people 
will escape—the fact that my leads had no natural access. 
J o climb up to the roof by one ladder and down to the leads 
by another ever}- time I was going to my roof-garden was 
out of the question. We had to cut a door through the 
wall. No sooner was the first hole knocked through the 
brick-work than I became aware that the darkest room in 
the house would become the brightest if I had glass doors. 
Such a pleasant room it is now with its great south window 
formed by these doors. I did not have them cut down to 
the floor of the room. I prefeired to have three low broad 
steps leading to my little roof-garden. The said garden, 
when that door was made, consisted of the leads with a 
parapet much too low to keep you from falling over, and a 
blank east wall of brick. The little bit of north wall had all 
been used up on the glass doors which led out of my library. 

I had, of course, settled 
upon the details of the 
garden before the land¬ 
lord allowed that door to 
be made. First and fore¬ 
most I built a wind-screen 
just to the right hand 
side of the door, which 
was protected by the 
wall on its left side. 

The wind-screen was in 
size and shape some¬ 
thing like an ordinary 
door with the two upper 
panels made of glass to 
admit the setting sun. 

An old door would have 
done admirably for the 
purpose, and old doors 
may be bought very 
cheap in any second-hand 
woodyard. To make the 
screen extra secure, the 
inside angle was filled 
with a strong seat a 
couple of inches thick, 
the outside I had 
trellised in the ordinary 
way for creepers. A very 
little additional wood¬ 
work, stretched from the 
screen to the wall, con¬ 
verted it into a rustic 
porch covered with vine, 

Virginia creeper and 
clematis. Nine or ten bunches of grapes ripened on this 
vine one year. 

One of the most serious items of expense was the covering 
the leads, fifteen or twenty feet square, with wooden floor¬ 
ing. Leads are not made of lead nowadays but zinc, and 
zinc will not stand much trampling. We took advantage 
of the ribs, which ran across the roof for the zinc to be 
fastened to, to support a floor of battens about two inches 
square nailed together on cross-battens, and laid down in 
blocks about six feet long by two feet wide, so that they 
could be taken , up easily if any place in the roof wanted 
attending to, which candid friends prophesied would often 
be the^case if we were foolish enough to have a garden on 
it. We.have had the garden now for years and not once 
have the battens had to be raised. The spaces between 
the battens were left so that the wet might run off. They 
ate quite as comfortable to walk over as an ordinary floor. 
By graduating the thickness of the cross-pieces we were 
able to correct the slope of the roof and make the floor even. 

1 he parapet was the next difficulty, because the parapet 
had in the Italian fashion to be flower-box as well as 
wall. The ordinary Italian way of constructing these 
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flower-box parapets is to build them of brick, but we could 
not spare the space for this. The existing parapet a foot 
high, on which the other was to be built, was only nine 
inches wide, and if the thickness of a brick had to be taken 
off on each side of this, there would have been no space at 
all for the flowers. The manager of Doulton’s was called 
into council and suggested a number of terra-cotta boxes 
nine inches wide, eighteen inches long, fifteen inches deep. 
It is not a great width but the extra depth of soil, much 
greater than is found in ordinary flower-boxes, makes up 
for this. In ordinary cases, brick flower-boxes in the 
Italian style are to be recommended. They are very cheap, 
very durable and flowers like them. To receive these 
terra-cotta boxes the parapet was heightened and divided 
at intervals with brick piers, of the same height as the 
boxes, for them to be cemented to. Iron bolts also were 
run through them to avoid all possibility of their giving 
way and falling over. The whole parapet is about three 
feet high. The boxes took a couple of months to make 
by some slow-baking process which was to render them 
unbreakable by frost. It was completely successful. 

From each pier springs 
a^ light wooden column. 
These columns are con¬ 
nected at the top by a 
wooden architrave. Such 
colonnades serve a useful 
purpose in Italy where 
overhead protection is 
necessary in the summer. 
They either support an 
awning or form the up¬ 
rights of a pergola 
covered with vines. They 
also break the stiff out¬ 
line of the plain hollow 
parapet. I have neither 
awning nor pergola, 
because as a rule I am 
only in London in the 
early summer and 
autumn when floods of 
sunshine form a prime 
consideration. I intro¬ 
duced modifications in 
the colonnade later, to 
which I shall refer lower 
down, when I describe 
the large flower-beds 
which I call “Leslie 
beds/’ because I got 
the idea of them from 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A.’s 
Riverside Letters. 
These beds are large 
enough to contain vines 
and a small syringa-tree, but their insertion was rather 
expensive. 

My readers would doubtless like to learn in this first 
article what flowers I have found do best. Especially 
for those who have to spend all the summer in London the 
four most useful plants are the helianthus, the Michaelmas 
daisy, the golden rod, and the southernwood. These form 
the backbone of a roof-garden, just as the nasturtiums, 
tobacco-plants, and snap-dragons form the most luxuriant 
foreground. Those four plants come up year after year 
freely and form a thick close screen against strong winds. 
Strong winds are the greatest difficulty with which the 
roof-gardener has to contend. Chimney blacks, of which 
we had been in such dread, are annoying at the moment 
they happen to be blowing across, but they do not settle 
in thick layers and smother everything. They trouble us 
on our roof neither more nor less than they trouble my 
father in his garden on Campden Hill, where he is pretty 
well surrounded by other gardens. The great drawback 
to these four plants is that they blossom chiefly in August 
when I am always away. Nasturtiums and snap-dragons, 
on the other hand, are in their glory in July and the latter 
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part of Tune. Both these flowers revel in the incessant 
lio-ht and sunshine they get up on my roof, where the sun 
begins to play upon them before nine in the morning and 
croes on shining on them all day long, till the last raysso 
sunset. This, of course, is due to my having exactly the 
right aspect for my garden. Having nothing to over¬ 
shadow me except the walls of my upper flat and those 
only on the east side, I get every ray of sunshine that 
comes to London after breakfast; and before bieakfast 
does not make much difference to me or my flowers. 

Sweet peas do very well when the sparrows do not eat up 
all their buds, but as a rule not more than one patch in a 
dozen escapes their attention. Nothing really does better 
than geraniums, not the ivy-leaved ones, which feel the 
wind, but strong dwarf scarlets and pinks, which revel in 
the floods of light. The common marigold does well, the 
African marigold does not always feel at home, and stoc s 
are uncertain. The clove on the other hand and the 
scabious blossom very freely, as do some kinds of poppy 
and the evening primrose. The purple clematis does 
well against the sheltering wall, but the old man s beard 
clematis never has a flower on it, and the Virginia creeper 
and ampelopsis are not happy. Roses, of course, cannot 
be grown in the boxes with other things because the seciet 
of making the other things grow is to flood them with 
water. Asters do well, but 1 have to sacrifice thern in 
order to let the summer flowers run riot. When I can buy 
them in flower on my return to London in the autumn, i 
break the pots and sink them in the earth undisturbed and 

have very good results. . _ . ... 

I buy all the plants, that will bear it, in flower, break the 
pots so as not to disturb their roots and sink them m this 
fashion, and find it a very successful way. When your 
space is limited and your flowers are immediately in front 
of vour window, it is a prime consideration to have as many 
of them in blossom as possible. You do not want to wait a 


month while they are coming on. I do sow quantities of 
nasturtiums, which come up on eveiy unoccupied inch. 

The best effects in a roof-garden are secured by not 
letting any earth show. The old idea of showing so much 
mud in the garden that people might see how neatly the 
mud was raked, is exploded. To have very fine blossoms 
you must, of course, give a plant plenty of room. In roof- 
gardens one does not aim at very line blossoms, but a rich 
aloe-like tangle of blossoms and foliage. A tropical 
tangle is my idea in my forty-five feet of hollow-topped 
parapet, and the illustrations show how far I have 
succeeded. 

Vegetable marrows are uncommonly effective plants for 
the trellis on the wall. When once they commence 
flowering, they pour forth a regular Pactolus of golden 
blossoms. You can almost see the buds coming on and 
coming out. TLhe best plan for roses is to go to a good 
nursery and buy good pots of crimson ramblers ; you can 
buy them with scores or even hundreds of blossoms coming- 
out. Creeping Jennies do well in the foreground of the 
boxes. They drop down very prettily and come up year 
after year whenever they have room. Periwinkles, on the 
other hand, though they foliage well, hardly flower at all in 
this exposed situation. , T . 

My “ Leslie ” flower-beds, and the roof-gardens in Italy 
and Sicily from which I got the idea of mine, I must 
describe in the concluding article, when I shall also 
describe the Pompeian fountain with a little Cupid 
standing in the midst of a marble impluvium, which 
rivals my Elizabethan sun-dial as the centre of attraction 
in my roof-garden. Speaking generally, my advice to 
those who are going to turn their leads into roof-gardens 
is to be careful in choosing an aspect protected from the 
east and north and open to the west and south. And a 
successful roof-garden puts London on a level with the rest 
of England for a summer place. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

here's a young lady wants to see 
you, miss. She wouldn’t give her 
name,” said Anne mysteriously. 

“ Oh, dear, and I am so hot,” 
Margaret wailed, pressing her 
hands to her crimson cheeks. She 
was ironing, and looked regret¬ 
fully at her unfinished work. 
“ Please finish those collars, 
Anne,” she said, as she untied 
her apron and smoothed her hair. 

Scarcely had she entered the 
parlour when a pair of arms was 
thrown round her neck, kisses 
rained upon her cheeks, and in 
a torrent of mixed German and 
English her visitor expressed 
delight at seeing her again. 

“ Anna ! ” Margaret gasped. 
“Wherever did you spring from ? ” 
“ I just arrived at Aunt Sophie’s last night, and I 
insisted upon coming to see you this morning as soon 
as prayers and breakfast were over.” 

“ And why did you not let me know ? ” 

“ Oh, I wanted to surprise you. You will come up to 
see me, won’t you, Margaret ? Do let me call you Mar¬ 
garet now ; you are not so very much older than I am, and 
besides I am confirmed now, you know. May I, dearest ? ” 
Margaret laughed. 


“ Oh, yes, if you like.” She knew Anna could not 
exist for a week without a bosom friend, and felt sure 
she was to be called upon to supply the place of the 
absent elect. “ And so you are confirmed ? ” 

“ Yes. This is one of my new dresses. Isn’t it 

sweet ? ” 

Little peacock.” 

“But I’m afraid there’s nobody to dress for here, 
Anna went on with a heavy sigh. “ I did think it quite 
too cruel of mother to send me away just now, when 
there are such lots of parties at home ! ” 

“You have been exiled then ? ” 

“ Well, you see, since I was confirmed, I have been 
asked to all the balls and things, and—now don’t look 
so mischievous, you wicked Misschen—I received much 
attention, and mother, I suppose, was afraid I should 
become engaged too soon, and so sent me to Aunt 
Sophie-” 

“To do penance,” Margaret concluded, laughing. 
“I see, you have been flirting. Now confess, you have 
a grande passion at present, haven’t you ? 

There was an odd look in Anna’s eyes for a moment, 
then she answered ecstatically-— 

“ Oh, Margaret, you are quite right. It is a passion. 
A real one this time. But very wicked, you know, for 
he is not free. Oh, Misschen,” Anna concluded, 
rapturously clasping her hands, “the joy and the^pain 
of an awful passion like that, you cannot imagine ! ” 

A spasm of pain crossed Margaret’s face. 

“ No wonder your mother thought a course of Mrs. 
Wilmot would be wholesome,” she said drily. 
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“ It will be awfully dull, but I’ll come to see you 
almost every clay if you’ll let me, dearest, or else you 
must come to the Manor. Now, before I forget, I have 
all sorts of messages to give you from mother and the 
children. Even Gertrud sent her love to you. She was 
married two or three months ago. I. was one of her 
bridesmaids. Wasn’t it funny ? ” Anna concluded with 
a laugh and a blush. “ Oh, Margaret, just to think of 
my ever having had a penchant for Leo von Biilow ! I 
feel quite ashamed of myself.” 

Anna rattled on in her usual style for nearly an hour, 
then Mrs. Wilmot’s waggonette drove up to the door 
for her, and she rose to go. She kissed Margaret again 
effusively, assured her she would be back to-morrow, 
and were there any men in the neighbourhood at all ? 

By-the-bye, Margaret,” was her last remark in the 
passage, “ when are you going to be married ? ” 

“I do not know,” was the grave answer. “ I cannot 
leave father yet.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” Anna returned absently. 
“Well, we zvere surprised about it. How sly to get 
verlobt like that, and never let me into the secret! But 
I always thought you had a weakness for Oskar Konig. 

I suppose you are awfully much in love with him ? ” she 
asked inquisitively. 

Margaret flushed. 

‘ Hush, Anna,” she said, “ we are on the doorstep.” 

“ Well, good-bye, dearest. You are looking charming. 
Auf Wiedersehen. I shall come to-morrow.” 

It was a sunny morning towards the end of April. 
Margaret looked longingly after the waggonette. She 
would have liked to go for a drive, or, still better, for a 
iun on the beach, but she must finish her ironing, then 
this afternoon she must give Lily her lessons, and for 
the evening there was mending to do. She sighed as 
she went into the house. 

“ What an easy life Anna has 1 ” she thought. 

Anna kept her promise. Whether the weather was 
wet or fine, some part of the day was sure to find her at 
the little house in Cromwell Road. She would stand 
beside Margaret while the latter worked up a baking of 
bread or made a pudding for dinner, entertaining her 
the while with the latest bits of gossip from her home ; 
she would sit pretending to be absorbed in a book or 
newspaper, while Margaret, after exacting a promise of 
quiet from her lively visitor, gave Lily her lessons. 
Jtvery five minutes down would go book or paper and 
.“ 9 h * Mar S aret > 1 must just tell you this before I forget 
it, Anna would say, and then relate some thrilling ex- 
perience of her own or of some other romantic damsel 
, “ er acquaintance. Lily thought Anna’s presence 
decidedly enlivening, for, though a conscientious student, 
the little girl was anything but an ardent one. Mar¬ 
garet, who was always in earnest in whatever she took 
up, felt irritated by Anna’s trivial interruptions, but she 
bore with them nevertheless, for she was grateful to 
Anna for another reason. Her father, she noticed, had 
been brighter since the advent of Anna with her lively 
nonsense, the pretty rattlepate seemed to amuse him, 
and he always smiled with pleasure when he found her 
sitting at the tea-table with his children. 

One afternoon in May the party at the tea-table had 
been an unusually merry one, even the sober Harold 
joining in the fun. Margaret, at the head of the table, 
looked happier than she had done for some time; her 
pale cheeks had gained a little colour, and there was 
less sadness in her eyes. 

“I wish Rob had been at home too, Anna,” she said 
as she poured out a cup of tea for her visitor. 

“So do I. How old is he, Margaret ? ” 


“Between fifteen and sixteen.” 

“ Oh—rather young,” said Anna disappointedly. 

“ for what, Anna ? ” Margaret asked laughing. “ For 
a flirtation ? He is decidedly too young for that. He 
has quite a lordly contempt for nonsense, as he calls it 
and when he reads a book he always skips the 1 tender 
passages.’” 

had 


What a young bear. Well, I wish you had 
an older brother; that would have been fun.” 

surprised that the grande passion does 


‘I 


am 


not 
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absorb you, said Margaret slily sotto voce . 

Anna blushed and looked up quickly at her young 

I lUolCob* 

“ 9! 1 ’ il does ’ y° u know,” she then answered com¬ 
posedly, dropping her eyes a little, “ but—one must 
amuse oneself.” 

“ Margaret,” Mr. ILetherton broke in, “do you know 
what I heard to-day?” He had been talking to the 
children and had not been listening to the chatter 
between the two girls. 

“No, father dear,” Margaret answered. “I have 
no idea. I have heard no news at all.” 

^ someone told me, I forget who, that Dr. 
Milworth had left for Italy with that wealthy old patient 
of Jus who thinks he is dying of consumption, and has 
been trying for months past to attach our friend as his 
private physician.” 

Margaret had long ceased to listen. She had turned 
white, and after the first startled glance at her father she 
sat with lowered eyelids, her mobile lips trembling. 

“ Is that the doctor who came to see you, Misschen ? ” 
Anna asked. She had been watching Margaret in¬ 
quisitively. Margaret did not hear the question, but she 
looked up a moment later and said to her father in a 
voice in which even Anna’s quick ear could only detect 
a suspicion of unsteadiness. 

“That cannot be true, father. Dr. Milworth would 
ne « e w g ?, a - Way without sa y in & good-bye to us—to you.” 

Well, it would be rather unlike him, if he did,” Mr 
Hetherton answered, “ but that is what I heard.” 

“ i s j ha J; your doctor, Margaret ? ” Anna asked again. 
It is the same one who came to see me in Germany ” 
Margaret answered. 

“ He left then, too, without saying ‘good-bye’ to you 
in person,” Anna pursued cheerfully. “Perhaps it’s his 
way just to verduften —evaporate—like that. Some 
people do it, but it’s not distingui. It is the proper thing 
to pay an Abschiedsbesuch —a visit pour prendre conge 
How poor in words English is, Margaret 1 ” 

“ 9 isn’t.” Margaret snapped, “and Dr. Milworth is a 
gentleman. 


“Did I say he wasn’t ? ” Anna asked sweetly. “I 
didn t mean to. Do look at what you are doing, dearest; 
you are pouring tea into the sugar-basin instead of into 
your cup, she concluded calmly. 

To Margaret’s contentment, Harold and Lily claimed 
their share of the conversation at this juncture, Mr. 
Hetherton then took up the cudgels in a mild way for 
tne insulted English language, and so she had time to 
recover her temper and outward composure. 

Shortly after tea Mr. Hetherton, accompanied by 
Harold, went to church for the practice, while Lily set 
out for the beach with one of her little friends. 

Margaret took out a pile of household linen to mend 
She took her seat at the little table in the window so 
that from time to time she might refresh herself by a 
glance at the velvety brown wallflowers and cheerful 
pink daisies in the garden. 

VV ill ) ou help me, Anna ? ’ she asked mischievously 
-out Anna was not abashed. 
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“ No, dearest. I do not mend nicely, and I should 
spoil everything. 'Besides, I do dislike to see my lore- 

finger all pricked.” , , 

Margaret looked at her own hands. They were 
pretty little hands, but they were not so white and 
smooth as they used to be, and she felt sorry for a 
moment. Then she threaded her needle and set to 
work vigorously.' Anna ' chattered on, and Margaret 
answered absently, and by monosyllables, for she was 
thinking of something else.' 

Bv-and-by there was a click of the gate-latch, and a 
tall figure'came up the-garderi path. 

“ There is Dr. Milworth,” said Margaret. 

“ Oh,” Anna answered with intense interest, “ then he 
hasn’t gone away after all. Why are you getting up, 
Margaret ? You should sit still and be ver^ calm and 
dignified because you are die Herrin des Hanses now, you 

know.” , -11 

“I do not think I need take lessons in calm and 

dignity from you, Anna dear,” Margaret returned quietly. 

“ t am going to open the door, that is why I am not sitting 
still. Our domestic staff has long since gone home.” 

Margaret’s heart was beating as she welcomed Dr. 
Milworth, but she. was outwardly composed. She 
ushered him into the sitting-room, where Anna greeted 
him with her usual effusion. . - 

“ You remember me, don’t you, Dr. Milworth ? she 
said graciously, holding out her hand. 

Dr. Milworth replied in the affirmative, and inquired 
courteously after her parents. 

“ They are very well, thank you. They will be very glad 
to hear that I have had the pleasure of meeting you again.” 

Dr. Milworth bowed and begged Fraulein von Kowitz 
to send them his compliments. lie hated these polite 
phrases that meant nothing. ?> 

“ We were just talking about you to-day at tea-time, 
Anna went on engagingly with that characteristic, 
disposition of hers to monopolise the conversation when 
there was only one available male in the room. Mi. 
Hetherton was saying that you had gone away, but 
Margaret would not believe that you would go without 

saying good-bye.” , 

Margaret flushed crimson. 1 here seemed to be a 
spice of malice in all Anna’s remarks. She pretended 
to examine the work she was busy with, but feeling that 
Dr. Milworth was looking at her—there was a world of 
affection in his eyes which she did not see -she 
answered, scarcely knowing what she said : “ I felt sure 
you would not, Dr. Milworth.” 

“ Thank you. I start for Italy to-morrow with Mr. 

Knight.” . 

“For Italy! Flow delightful! ” Anna exclaimed in 
rapture. “ And how long shall you stay ? 

“ Not long in Italy. Only till about the middle ol 
June. Then we shall spend the summer and autumn in 
Switzerland, and probably winter in Egypt.” 

“ I almost envy you,” Margaret said, looking up with 
a smile which was unconsciously wistful. 

“ You would like to go too, wouldn t you, dearest. 
Anna asked innocently. 


There was an awful silence for a few seconds, then 
Margaret asked what Mrs. Sutherland thought of so long 
an absence. 

Dr. Milworth laughed. “ She thinks, of course, that 
if I escape stabbing in Italy, it is but to fall down a 
precipice in Switzerland or die of sunstroke in Egypt. 

“ And will Mrs. Sutherland remain with Mrs. 
McDougall till you come back ? ” Margaret asked. 

“I think Aunt Bessie will probably make her home 
permanently in Perth. Mrs. McDougall is a confirmed 
invalid, you see—and besides my coming back is so very 
uncertain.” 

Uncertain. Then it was more than an ordinary 
farewell. Margaret felt Anna’s eyes resting searchingly 
upon her face. Just a moment to make sure of speaking 
steadily and then she answered bravely— 

“ Father will be sorry to hear that, Dr. Milworth.” 

“ We are all liable to an attack of what the Germans 
call Wanderfieber ,” Dr. Milworth said. “ Mr. Hetherton 
is not at home, I believe ? ” 

“ No, he has gone to the practice with Harold.” 

“ Then I shall go to the church to see him, as I leave 
early to-morrow morning.” 

A few more indifferent remarks were made and then 
Dr. Milworth rose to go. 

“ Who knows what changes may have taken place by 
the time you come back, Dr. Milworth ? ” Anna said 
gaily as she gave the doctor her hand. 

“ Who knows indeed ? ” he answered absently. „ 

“ Margaret will probably be married for one thing, 
she said with a sly glance at her friend, who was engaged 
in folding up a piece of work which in reality needed 

no folding. 1 n 1 _ 

“ And you, gnddiges Fraulein , will doubtless not be 
long in following Miss Hetherton’s example,” the doctor 
said calmly with a little bow. 

He had known, that was evident, otherwise surely 
some expression of surprise would have escaped him, 
Margaret argued. Fler father must have told him, for he 
was the only one at home in whom she had confided. 
Or did he perhaps think that Anna was putting a 
hypothetical case ? _ 

When they were in the passage alone, Dr. Milworth 
took her face between his hands and looked into tlie 
sad eyes that met his steadily, almost reproachfully it 
seemed to him. 

“ Dear Margaret, I hope you will be very happy, he 
said. Then he took his hat, the door opened and 
closed and he was gone. 

Margaret sat down on one of the chairs in the passage 
and hid her face in her hands. She did not cry, she felt 
too stunned and wretched for tears. Anna, noticing the 
quiet, peeped out at the door, which had been left ajar, 
and saw Margaret’s pretty brown head bent in silent 
anguish. Her face lit up, then she went softly back to 
her seat, and when.Margaret entered a moment later her 
visitor was absorbed in threading a needle.:- . \c-. :; : - 
“ I am going to help you after all, dearest, Anna 
said kindly. “ Come here and show me what to do.” 
(7h be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doxt.—W c can give an American recipe for preserving eggs when 
stored for future use: to dip each in gum-arabic water or m melted 
grease, so as to render the shell air-tight. Another p an is to pour a 
tea-kettleful of boiling water over them, and this sets the white of the 
eggs sufficiently to preserve them. They must be kept in a cool place. 


DAFFODIL. — You may remove the blot of ink from your Bible with a 
solution of citric acid or tartaric acid. Apply it with a camel’s hair 
brush, the point being rather blunted. Nearly all acids will remove 
inkstains from paper, but those we have named, we believe, may be 
employed with the least amount of risk. 

Little'Maid and Clarice Mears will find recipes given for making 
toffee in many of our numbers, and have only to consult the indexes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

was all over. Ned had gone away, 
and the diamond ring no longer 
shone on Lilias’s left hand. In 
a storm of tears and sobs she 
had declared to her mother that 
she neither could nor would 
keep true to her engagement, 
and Ned had received the in¬ 
telligence with grave composure. 

“ She made a mistake ! ” he 
said quietly. “ We both made 
a mistake. I cannot blame her, 
for I was in fault myself. What we 
thought was love was but the attraction 
of youth and good spirits, which could not 
stand the strain of adversity. Don’t be hard 
on Lilias, Mrs. Rendell. I should be sorry 
that she should suffer any more on my ac¬ 
count. It has been a painful experience 
for her.” 

But Mrs. Rendell closed her lips in a stern 
silence, and had no word of pity for her daughter. It 
shocked her proud heart that one of her girls should have 
behaved in a manner so unworthy the precept which 
she had endeavoured to teach, for she knew well that 
Lilias would have felt no qualms in preparing foi her 
marriage, if Ned’s story had been one of success instead 

of failure. . 

What Mrs. Rendell thought she was accustomed to 
say, and Lilias came away from the important interview 
smarting with mortification and wounded vanity. She 
tried to think that the worst was over, but the bitterest 
moment was yet to come when she met her father that 
ventlest and most forbearing of men, who was so slow 
to blame that his children could count the leprools ot 
a lifetime on the fingers of one hand—and when he 
looked at her with a strange, cold glance, in which was 
no trace of the old fond admiration. 

“ What’s this I hear about you, Lilias ? ’ he asked 
sternly. “ I’m not proud of you, my dear, not proud at 
all! 1 did not think that a daughter of mine could 
have behaved in such an unwomanly manner. Your 
affection seems good only for lair weather ; and Talbot 
is well rid of such a wife ! ” 

It was not much, and it was the only reference to the 
broken engagement which she ever heard from his lips, 
but it pierced the girl’s heart as no other reproach could 
have done. The relationship between a father and a 
daughter is a very sacred and beautiful one, and the 
consciousness of his pride in her, his barely-concealed 
satisfaction in the admiration she excited, had been one 
of her most cherished joys. The thought that her 
father was ashamed of her, made Lilias wince with pain, 
nor did her sisters’ reception of the news help to restore 

her composure. • 

Maud’s principle in life was to say nothing if it were 
impossible to say what was agreeable, but Nan made up 
for her silence by the candour of her denunciation. 
The two girls came face to face at the top ot the stairs 
an hour after the great news had circulated through the 
house, and mutually stopped to gaze in each other’s 
eves. 


“ W-ell ? ” queried Lilias timidly. “You’ve heard! 
Mother has told you. What do you—what do you 
think about it ? ” 

Nan closed her eyes, and tilted her chin in the air. 

“ Sneak ! ” she said shortly, and the other started back 
in astonishment. 

“ Wh—what do you say ? ” 

“ Sneak ! That’s what I called you. It’s a mean 
sneakish thing to desert a man just when he is in 

trouble and needs all the help he can-” 

“It wasn’t just then. I had been thinking of it a 
long time. If he had stayed away a week longer I 
would have spoken to mother all the same. I had made 
up my mind. You don’t understand what you are 
talking about, and you have no right to call me names. 
It’s vulgar and unladylike.” 

“I am thankful for that!” cried Nan piously. “If 
your behaviour is ladylike, I’ll be as vulgar as I can. I’d 
rather not talk, if you please, until I have got over it a 
little. I’m afraid of what I may say. 

She went stalking downstairs, and Lilias turned into 
the porch room and sat herself down in despair. Elsie 
was seated at the table engaged in informing the diary 
of the latest family event, and she turned a look of such 
sympathetic sorrow upon the new-comer that Lilias felt 
that here, at last, she had found a friend in need. 

“ My heart is broken, Elsie,” she sobbed tragically. 

“ Everyone has turned against me. Father—mother— 
Nan—they are all cruel to me. Their words cut into 
my heart. I can never forget them—never feel the same 

again.” . 

Elsie drew a sigh so long and fluttering that it was 
almost worthy to be ranked as a groan. 

“ No—never, never! A blow like this, coming in early 
youth, will cloud and darken all your life. You can 
never be a girl again. The remembrance of all you have 
suffered, and of the lifl^you have wrecked, will haunt 
your dreams, and make you old before your time. You 
feel it now, but you’ll feel it more and more, like a 
leaden weight pressing upon you, crushing out all your 

“Dear me, Elsie, how you talk! You might be a 
penny novel to prose away like that. Y ou are a fine 
[ob’s comforter for a poor girl to come to in her trouble ! 
It’s hard enough for me as it is, without trying to make 
it worse. I shall drown myself, if this sort of thing goes 
on. Maud sulking, Nan raving, you croaking ! What a 
prospect! And I shall have to endure it all my life too, 
for I shall never marry—now.” 

“ No,” said Elsie judiciously, “ I suppose not. Not 
for love, at least. Perhaps, by-and-by, after yeaxs and 
years, when you are middle-aged, you may make a 
marriage de convenance , to some old man who could give 
you a comfortable home. People often do that in books, 
I notice, when they have had an unfortunate affair in 
youth. . And look at Mrs. Bailey ! Her lover was killed 
at the Crimea, and when she was fifty-two she married 
that nasty old man with the snuff on his beard, and-— 
But the rest of the sentence was spoken to the air, for 
Lilias had fled. The prospect of the old man with 
snuff on his beard was too much for her composure, and 
she rushed into the garden to see if there, at least, she 
might find the much-desired solitude. 

No, not yet! for the summer-house towards which she 
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sped had already been occupied by the three schoolgirls, 
and there they sat staring at her with big solemn eyes, 
as if, forsooth, a girl who had broken off her engagement 
was a new and extraordinary freak of humanity. 

Good-natured Agatha made room for the new-comer 
by her side, and glanced sympathetically at the tear- 
stained face, but as usual her remarks were not the most 
tactful in the world. 

“ W as 4 really your doing, Lilias ? ” she inquired, “ or 
was Ned tired of you too ? Kitty says he was, and feels 
sure he will not mind much.” 

That opened Lilias’s eyes with a flash of anger, but 
Kitty had the courage of her opinions, and said stolidly, 
“ I never considered from the beginning that he was 
really in love. I’ve seen lots of engaged people, and 
he wasn’t a bit like them. He used to ask us to go 
about with you, and be quite disappointed if we wouldn’t 
and most couples like to be alone, and make faces at 
one another when they think you are not looking, to 
say they wish you would run away. I’ve had ex¬ 
perience, for last summer we stayed two months in a 
Hydropathic.” 

“ Per haps he did really care for you at first, but was 
uisappointed when he got to know you better 1 ” - This 
from Christabel, while Agatha chimed in with an 

eager— 

But you are glad, dear, aren’t you, to think he is not 
heart-broken ? It makes it easier for you when he 
doesn’t care ! ” 

Plainly there was no comfort forthcoming for Miss 
Lilias from the members of her own family! 

Meanwhile Jim was seeing his friend off at the 
railway station, and administering such sympathy as 
was deserved for Ned’s business reverses, while eclipsing 
his sisters in candour on the subject of the broken 
engagement. 

" It you would be a fool, you must be prepared to 
suffer for it. Never was more surprised in my life than 
to hear of it when it first came oft'. Thought you had 
gone off your head. When I was at home with you 
last, there was no sign of such nonsense. Can’t think 
what on earth possessed you ! ” 

“ She was so pretty and charming, and seemed so 
interested in all I did ! Vanity was at the bottom of it, 

I suppose. ^ I was flattered and interested just when I 
was down in my luck, and needed it most. I—I—I 
must make a clean breast of it, Jim, and tell you the 
truth ! Of course it was Maud I cared for first; I can 
see now that I have loved her all through, but she was 
so reserved with me, and kept me at such a distance, 
that I thought she wanted to show me that I had no 
chance. Then Lilias came home, and I was captivated 
by her lovely face and pretty ways. She seemed to turn 
to me for advice and sympathy, to be so pleased to see 
me, so sorry when I left, that—that—ah well, you know 
the rest! J was a fool, as I daresay many a man has 
been before me, and though I. was miserable enough I 
never discovered why, until Lilias herself pointed it out. 

She accused me of caring for Maud more than for her_ 

in Maud’s presence too—when we three were alone 
together ! ” 

Jim’s lips met in a significant whistle. 

“The little wretch. She ought to be shaken! My 
poor old Maud, that was rough on her. What did she 
do or say ? ” 

Begged me to take no notice, and pleaded for 
Lilias, like the angel she is. But I was knocked com¬ 
pletely over, didn’t know what I was doing, and told 
her straight out that it was true. Perhaps I should not 
have done it, but I could not help myself, and she gave 
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me one look, just one ! Oh, Jim, old man, if this 
crash has shown me the awful mistake I was making, it 
will be indeed a blessing in disguise. I will work "like 
ten men, I will laugh at difficulties, I will do anything 
and everything if only, only I can win Maud yet. You 
will be my friend, won’t you? You will help me, and 
tell her what I hope ? ” 

“Not if I know it!” returned Jim with masculine 
candour. You have done quite enough mischief for 
the time, old chap, and had better lie low until things 
have blown over. I’ve a great deal too much respect 
or Maud to suggest that she should adopt you as her 
lover the moment you are dropped by Lilias. Wait a 
year or two until you have made your position, and then 
come down and ask her yourself- 


A year or two 1 And meantime she might think I 
had changed again and had forgotten all about her— 
that s too much to expect! I don’t ask you to say any¬ 
thing just yet, but in time to come, you might drop a 
hint or let her see one of my letters, show her in any 
indirect way you like that I know my own mind at 
last, and am working towards an end. It isn’t much to 
ask from an old chum—I’d do as much for you if I 
were in your place.” J 

“Humph! ” quoth Jim concisely, but his grey eyes 
sent out a kindly gleam, and Ned Talbot went away 
comforted by the knowledge that his friend would be 
kmder in deed than in word, and that his message 
would not fail to be delivered. 

He had another friend at court to whom he gave less 
thought, but whose loyalty was at least as strong as that 
of her brother. Nan had her own dreams of the future 
01 which she breathed no word to a living soul, but she 
set herself to work to clear away such difficulties as lay in 
JNecI s path, with her accustomed energy and daring. 

“ If 1 ' vere a nice old gentleman with heaps of money 
and nothing to do, I would give a good situation to a 
young fellow who was miserable and ill-treated 1 ” she 
announced to Mr. Vanburgh, at the conclusion of her 
recital of the story of the broken engagement, and that 
gentleman chuckled with enjoyment. 

“Would you indeed ? And in what capacity ? I 
don t quite see what situations I have to offer, which 
would meet Mr. Talbot’s requirements. There is a 
good deal of machinery of one sort and another 
involved in the work of a house like this, but I fear it is 
hardly the kind which he is accustomed to superintend.” 

“ Don’t snub me, please. I’m too reduced. I don’t 
mean here, in this house, but somewhere else where 
there are V orks like his own. If you would just write 
to the people and say how clever he is, and what a 
good manager, and that you are sure they would like 
him ! 

But how can I be sure ? I know nothing about Mr. 
lalbots business capacities, and should hardly recog¬ 
nise him if I met him in the street! ” 

“But I tell you! You can trust my word, and 
everyone likes Ned, for he is so good and noble. He 
didn t want to go into the Works at all, for he is one of 
t lose quiet, student-y sort of men, who are never so happy 
as when they are in the country, alone with their books 
and their thoughts. He wanted to be a literary man, but 
his brother died and there was no one else to help his 
father, so he gave up his own plans for the sake of the 
family. That seems to me very hard—to be unselfish 
and take up uncongenial work, and then to meet with 
nothing but failure and disappointment! I should 
expect to be rewarded by making piles of money, but 
poor old Ned has lost almost all he has. Dear, sweet, 
kind Mr. Vanburgh, find him another opening—do ! ” 
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The old man smiled and laid his worn fingers 
caressingly over the girl’s hand. 

“ X would do a great deal to please you, Nan, it 1 
could find the way, "but my word is not so powerful as 
you imagine. I am afraid the managers of the gieat^ 
factories would pay very little attention to my recom¬ 
mendation, but il Mr. I albot is not set on continuing a 
business life, it is possible that something else might be 
found. I have a g'ood deal of land which will come to 
Gervase in his turn, and meantime as he engages my 
stewards for me, and takes in hand most of the airange- 
ments, you had better speak to him on the subject. 

“ Oh-h ! ” cried Nan, and turned towards the young 
man with hands clasped together in supplication 
« Oh I do you—do you ? Then one of them is a bad 
steward, isn’t he ? I am sure he is! You want a new 
one ; I am sure you do ! Ned would make a beauty, lor 
he loves nothing so much as a country life. He is a 

splendid shot. Jim saw him knock over twelve rocket¬ 
ers running, last time they were out together, and he 
goes in lor all kinds of sport. His fathei had a beauti¬ 
ful country place when they were rich, and he is always 
talking of what he used to do. He looks so sweet in 
gaiters, too ! He would make a lovely steward 1 

Both men shook with laughter, but Nan’s earnestness 
could not be shaken. She was pleading for Maud’s 
future, for Maud’s happiness, and neither ignorance nor 
bashfulness had power to check her. She insisted on 
the wickedness of the present steward with such deter¬ 
mination that Gervase was forced to come to his 

defence. . 

“ Indeed, Nan, he is a most capable and clever fellow. 
I’ve not a word to say against him, except that perhaps 
he is too clever to stay with us much longer. Lord 
Edgeworth has been advertising for a steward, and I 
think it more than likely that he will get the post. 11 

he should-” . T _ . 

“ He will! He will! ” cried Nan excitedly. ^ I feel 
a conviction, He will get it, and you will offer Ned 
his place. It would be defying Providence to do any¬ 
thing else. Oh, how happy I am—how pleased he will 
be ! And is it a pretty house in a garden, big enough 
for us all to go down and stay with him ? How soon 
will it be settled, so that I can tell them at home ? ” 

So determinedly confident did she appear as to the 
success of her scheme that it seemed an ungenerous act 
to pour cold water on such generous enthusiasm, and 
each man registered a mental vow to satisfy her, il it 
were within the bounds of possibility. 

As his custom was, Gervase escorted the visitor on a 
tour of inspection round the garden before she took her 
departure, and took advantage of the tete-a-tete to 
express a more ardent sympathy with the home trouble 
than he had cared to show in his uncle’s presence. The 
broken engagement had been no surprise to him, for he 
had summed up the character of Miss Lilias too 
accurately to have any trust in her stability, but it had 
evidently come as a shock to Nan’s unsuspecting mind. 

“ She says now that she has been thinking of it for 
some time, and he says he was also dissatisfied, yet 
neither of them spoke a word, but went drifting on and 
on, waiting upon chance. I suppose they would have 
married each other if this crash had not come, and 
regretted it for the rest of their lives. I can’t under¬ 
stand such behaviour. If I feel a thing I can’t bottle it 
up, I simply cannot ; out it must come, whatever is the 
consequence, and when it comes to pretending to love a 
person when you don’t, and to be happy when you are 
not, that is worse than anything else. It’s positively 
wicked ! ” 


“ I agree with you. I have always maintained that 
absolute honesty should be practised in these affairs 
between a man and a woman, and that far less trouble 
would arise if each side spoke out plainly as to what 
was in their hearts. I go perhaps a little further in my 
views than most people, but long ago I made myself a 
promise that when my own hour came, I would act up 
to my convictions, and I am not going to draw back 
now. Months ago, Nan, you walked into my uncle’s 
room to meet me,*and I knew—I think I knew almost 
as soon as I met your eyes—that here was a new 
specimen of her kind, a woman who would play a great 
part in my life. I had never known that feeling before, 
but it has grown in strength ever since that day, until 
now it is difficult to imagine my life without it. You 

have engrossed all my thoughts—all my hopes-” 

Nan stood still and stared at him. The colour had 
left her cheeks, and her eyes were wide and startled. 
She laid her hand on her throat and gave a little 
choking gasp. 

“Do you mean that you—that you are—in love— 
with me ! ” 

The amazement in her tone, the incredulity of that 
“ me ” was touching in its humility, and Gervase’s smile 
was very tender as he replied— 

“ I think I am. I am, at least, travelling very fast in 
that direction. Does that alarm you so very much ? 
Does it distress you ? Have you no feeling of friendship 
to offer me in return ? ” 

“ Friendship ? Oh, yes, but not”—Nan gulped over 
the word in wild embarrassment—“the other thing I 
It’s too soon. I have just left the school-room—I have 
just put up my hair. I couldn’t think of such a thing 
for years and years, until I am old, and have got some 
sense ! ” 

Gervase laughed softly. 

“ You have more sense now than any girl I know, but 
don’t be frightened, dear, I am not asking for my 
answer yet. You must have time, but I wanted you to 
know from the beginning what my feelings were. As 
you grow older and go into society and meet other men, 

I want you to remember that there is one man who has 
already given his heart to your keeping, and is waiting 
in the hope that yours may be given to him in return 
You are not bound to me in any way. If you meet some¬ 
one whom you can care for more than for me, I will 
wish you God speed, but until that day comes I will 
wait in hope. I will not trouble you by referring to the 
subject again at present; for a year to come I will even 
promise not to allude to it, but by that time you will be 
twenty, and will have had twelve whole months to think 
me over. You will not forbid me to speak to you again 
next Julv, Nan ? ” 

“ N—-no ! ” sighed Nan dubiously, “ I suppose not 
You are very kind, but I am—frightened. Suppose I 
said ‘ Yes,’ and then changed my mind like Lilias ! That 
would be dreadful, yet how can one be sure ? I like 
you very much, better than any other man, but still 

“ You must never say ‘ Yes ’ unless you have no doubt 
in your heart. No amount of liking will do. If the 
day ever comes when you feel that your whole heart 
goes out to me, as mine does to you, when you would 
choose poverty with me rather than riches with another 
man, then come to me, darling, but never till then! 
You and I are not the sort to be satisfied with a half- 
and-half happiness, and we will not risk failure. I want 
to make your life beautiful, not to wreck it! ” 

The tears rose slowly in Nan’s eyes, and her lips 
trembled. 

“You are very good to me, but I feel as if I must be 
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a hypocrite to have deceived vou so. I’m not worth 
it. I’m not indeed. If you only knew what a wretch 
I am, you couldn’t think of me any more. There are 
such lots of nice girls. If you would only choose 
somebody proper and sensible and accomplished and 
clever-” 

“ Oh, Nan, I don’t want her. Don’t force her on me, 
please. I’ve met her such scores and scores of times! 
and she bored me so unutterably. I want just you and 
no one else, but don’t trouble your head about me for 
another year. Live your own bright life. I would not 
for the world shorten your girlhood or make you old 
efore your time.. It won’t be a very depressing 
thought, dear, will it, that somewhere a hundred miles 
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away a man is loving you, and trying to live a better life 
because of his love ? ” 

Nan could not answer, could only shake her head in a 
mute dissent. No, it was far from depressing—it was 
beautiful, inspiring—-but, oh, what a responsibility! 
Gervase might say that he would not willingly shorten 

TnfH 1 °°/’ b ?£ al f S ! had he not already done so? 
1 f j j a , notl 3 cr lleart leant on her own, another life 
depended on her for happiness—was this not a reflection 
to sober the most careless and most light-hearted of 
natures ? Nan knew full well that this short interview 
uas as a mile-stone in her life, and that at one step she 
had left behind the careless days of youth. 

( To be concluded .) 
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About Milk. 

I have said that milk should not be kept in the larder 
with the meat, and in large establishments there is no 
d'tticulty in carrying out my advice, as with a large 
establishment there is a dairy, and only the amount of milk 
about to be consumed should be brought into the house at 
a time. But in small houses I am fully aware a difficulty 
anses. I he following plan is not difficult to carry out, and 
does not entail much expense. 

To Make a Small Milk-safe. 

Procure an old wine-case or sugar-box, take off a lath 
ol wood from each end, and cover the aperture with 
perforated zinc. Cut a door in the front and put on small 
hinges, and fasten the 
door, if necessary, with 
staples and a padlock. 

Cover the top of the case 
with a piece of tarred felt, 
allowing the felt about two 
inches larger than the 
case all round. The felt 
will keep off both heat and 
wet. Make a shelf across 
the middle of the box if 
.you have much milk and 
butter to store away. The 
shelf should be made of 
laths of wood with spaces 
of about one inch between 
each lath. This allows 
the air to circulate freely 
throughout the safe, and 
your novel little milk-safe 
is complete. It can then be 
fastened against the wall of the house in a cool airy situation. 

•Now a few voids may not be out of place regarding the 
proper management of milk for daily consumption. No 
food takes up germs more quickly than milk. The safest 
plan is to scald it as soon as it is brought into the house. 

lJTJT S h rl fi dvlCG n° those of m )’ readers who live in 
the country. If the milk comes from a town daily, it has 

to’scald it 66 " Sterf,Sed ’ hl Which case !t wil1 be unnecessary 

If, however the flavour °f scalded milk is objected to a 
stenhser can be obtained for home use at the cost of 7s. 6d. 

his pr° cess is more effectual in destroying germ life in 
milk than scalding it would be, and it would be advisable 

children 3 Ste “ 1Ser ’ es P eclal| y when preparing milk foi¬ 
ls m hf u ar t f 10Ulc i be taken . that a11 vessels in which milk 

sre t-pnf c P h T e P 661 , 1 P re . VI0 . usl y scalded, and that they 
are kept sciupulously clean inside and out. * 

If a sufficiency of milk is taken in each day to provide 
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MILK JUGS. 


cream for the family, set aside the portion of milk to be 
earned in a shallow basin or milk pancheon in the milk- 
safe, and do not allow the cream to be touched for at least 
twelve hours. If thick cream is required the milk must 
stand longer. 1 he milk should then be carefully skimmed 
and the cream put straight into the different cream jugs 
for use. Pouring cream from one vessel to another Is 

ff^feSisS 6 30 much cream is wasted ’ es P eciaI] y 

firs? X 

he addition of a little fat in the shape of butter or finely- 
cl lpP ped ^et quite compensates for the loss in cream 3 
ine following is a nice recipe. 

Recipe for Rice Pud¬ 
ding MADE WITH 
Skim Milk. 

One small teacupful of 
rice, a pint and a half of 
skim milk, one tablespoon¬ 
ful of finely-chopped suet, 
one ounce of sugar, 
flavouring of nutmeg or 
lemon to taste. 

Method. — Wash the 
rice in cold water, put the 
rice into a small stewpan 
with three-quarters of a 
pint of milk, and allow it 
to cook very gently for 
twenty minutes. Pour the 
cooked rice into a pie-dish, 
add to it thefinely-chopped 
suet, stirring it well in. 


Good shafte. 


\ i i , i . „ oucl, it wen i n 

Add the remainder of the milk cold, add also the sugar and 
flavouring. Place the pie-dish on a baking-tin in a moderate 
oven and bake the pudding for half an hour. 

Ihe milk that is to be used fresh should be put into 
another shallow basin and put away in the milk safe to be 
drawn from as required during the day, and if any milk is 
left over it should either be boiled or set aside for cream 
Never allow milk which has turned sour to remain in the 
safe with the fresh milk. 

wL h T Ve I!'’ 6 " , y ° U a & reat many words of advice in this 
lettei on the subject of milk, because I feel very strongly 
that many housewives do not realise the danger arising 
from neglect of this most important article of food, and so 

,“ g ; di a f “ h ” »» “* I-oper 
I fear some of my readers may think that I sacrifice the 

beautiful to the useful, and in this case perhaps I do, but if 
anything is not effective for what it was intended for it 
cannot be beautiful, and I believe it to besoessential to health 
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that milk should be quite pure, that 1 cannot too strongly 
recommend mistresses of a house to .use milk jugs with 
perfectly straight sides and as large at the top as they are 

at the bottom. , 

Milk jugs of this shape are easily kept sweet and clean, 
whereas milk jugs with a narrow neck and large base are 
more troublesome to wash, and there is often a deposit ot 
milk inside the jug immediately below the. neck, which it is 
impossible to see and difficult to remove, and this may be 
the cause of much disease. 

Save Your Old Newspapers. 

I have advised you to save all your old newspapers, and 
to keep them in the flat receptacle against the wall in the 
store-room, but I have not told you of any uses you may 
put them to. 

In the first place, then, old newspapers laid on the tlooi 
under the carpet save the carpet very much ; they prevent 
the dust rising between the boards better than the teit 
does, and also, if the boards are rather old or uneven, the 
newspaper prevents the marks showing through on the 

ta \Vhen I put down carpets after the spring cleaning I 
generally lay the floor thickly and evenly with newspapers, 
and sprinkle over them a few drops of turpentine. 

Moths dislike the smell of turpentine, and are not so 
liable to get into the carpet thus treated. 

Nothing will bring a polish on glass like paper, so save 
your old newspapers for cleaning the windows. 


To do this put some cold water into a saucer, and add to 
it one teaspoonful of Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia. 

Make a piece of newspaper into a ball, then dip it into 
the liquid in the saucer and rub the windows well, being 
careful to get the dirt out of the corners. 

Make another ball of newspaper and polish the windows 
with it, using it dry. 

I have given you recipes and methods for cleaning 
furniture, brass and windows, and I must not foiget the 
steel fire-irons and fenders, which may have got dull and 
rustv. 

You will find the following recipe very easy to make, ancl 
a most excellent one for cleaning steel. 

Mixture for Cleaning Steel Fenders. 

Half an ounce of camphor, one pound of lard, black- 
lead. 

Method .—Put the lard into an old saucepan or into a 
fireproof jar, and add to it the camphor, place the jar or 
saucepan in the oven and allow the contents to melt, and 
then mix them thoroughly together; remove any scum 
which rises as the lard is melting. 

Now add to the mixture as much dry blacklead as will 
make it iron colour, about one ounce. 

To clean the fender rub the mixture well into the steel, 
leaving a coating of the grease on the steel; allow this to 
remain on for twenty-four hours, then rub it off with a linen 
cloth and polish with fine emery paper. 

Mary Skene. 


A JUBILEE QUARTETTE. 

Bv MAY CROMMELIN. 



CHAPTER III. 

. o Lena was off—really off to see 
the Jubilee! How still the 
little house seemed. Grace 
sank into a chair, feeling a 
reaction after her late excite¬ 
ment, and held her aching 
head. Strange! For years 
she had not suffered from so 
severe a headache. She must 
bathe her forehead, and would 
lie down till the lodging-house 
maid brought her simple 
lunch. 

She did so, and once more went over the morning’s 
scene ‘in memory. The glorious procession, the Queen, 

h er _-Grace’s—hero, her General riding past, looking so 

manly, handsome, a soldier every inch of him. W hat a 
pit v that he had not glanced towards her—did not even 
know she was there! After all, that was but one 
rumpled roseleaf, which need not make her toss upon her 
bed. Oh, dear! this headache was getting worse and 

worse! „ , . 

Grace could not touch the luncheon offered her presently 
by the sympathising little maid-of-all-work. She begged 
for some black coffee, and unwittingly took a wise remedy, 
not guessing that she was suffering from a slight sunstroke. 
Afternoon came ; the hours dragged on wearily; her 
headache grew in violence. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Lena entered, bubbling 
over with happiness and excitement, that changed to ready 
sympathy at the sight of poor Grace lying suffeung in a 

darkened room. tut. 

“ The procession was splendid, darling! I shall be 
grateful to you all my life. I saw the whole thing. And 
there was Jack—Captain Caulfield, you know riding 
behind George Gillespie. He saw me quite well. He 
looked up and smiled.” Grace writhed slightly upon her 


bed. How was she to know that Lena was prattling gaily 
of the galloper, not the General ? 

“ When it was all over, the crowd in the park was so 
great that we could not get back in a hurry. Theie were 
two such nice Sandhurst boys there ; cadets, you know. 
They both escorted me through St. James’s Park, one on 
either side, to Victoria Station, and one of them came as 
far as the end of this street. Wasn’t it good of him ? After 
all, these back streets are quite empty, but he thought it 
dangerous for me to be out by myself on Jubilee day. 
Now, dearest, would you rather be left alone ? Because if 
you would, say so, and I’ll go downstairs and sit quietly for 
a little while. Do you think ”—coaxingly—“ you would be 
well enough to come out this evening and see the illumina¬ 
tions, if anyone—that is—somebody nice were to come 

and take us?” . 

Poor Grace could not tell. She was only conscious ot a 
great aching at the back of her head; a longing for 
darkness and silence. . 

Lena had only been a few minutes in the sitting-room, 
where she moved restlessly about putting little touches to 
the flowers, the chairs, smiling in the mirror as if taking her 
counterfeit self into the confidence of a secret memory that 
made both happy, when a knock came at the door. 

“ A gentleman, please, mum,” whispered the little maid 
apologetically, and promptly retreated, conscious of a black 
smudge on her cheek. 

Lena turned, sprang forward with both hands out, her 
eyes sparkling, her lips inviting. 

“ Oh, I am so glad that you are come ! ” 

Round the door-edge towered a tall, well-knit figure, 
that of a man with bronzed face, brown hair flecked with 
grey, and a slightly stern look on his steadfast features that 
now* changed to surprise. Lena blushed violently, and 
drew back ashamed. 

<< it i s —you ! ” she murmured. “ I—I—Won t you sit 
down, General ? ” 

Said General Gillespie darkly, “ I saw you at the War 
Office window. So your sister—Grace was not there. 
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She did not care to go, I suppose ; or did she have a better 
myitatton ? She is not here, I see glancing round. 

“ Oh, I see, you don’t understand ! ” stammered Lena in 
eager apology. “ If you only knew how I longed to go- 
how frightfully disappointed I was last night when your 
note came with only one card—indeed, indeed, you would 
forgive us ! Grace would not have done it—I mean she 
would have been very glad to look out from the War Office 
as you asked her, only she knew how bitterly I took it to 
heart yesterday evening when only that one card came.” 

Her voice died away, because she was speaking to the 
General s back ; and that, all the world knows, is not an 
encouraging attitude to anybody. General Gillespie had 

houses t0 t ie Wlnd0w ’ and was starin & ou t at the opposite 

What a queer man ! He was decidedly abrupt, not to 
say rude, thought Lena, who was inclined to pout. 

Round he turned, sterner than ever, and said with odd 
shortness, “ I have got my Indian appointment. You may 
tell your sister so.” y 

“ You have ! you have ! ” Lena clasped her hands with 
a little cry of joy ; the young girl’s face was a radiant 
picture of delight, thanksgiving. 

Geoige Gillespie looked at her in surprise: looked 
longer ; looked strangely. 

“You are glad! You! Why are you so glad, little 
. J ° na 1 ‘ i M° U [xr! S i ter ^ ra( : e does not care for my promotion : 
you do . \\ ith a quick movement he threw one arm 

round her, drew her nearer, looked in her face closely as if 
to read what was written there ; then hurried on. “’Dear 
little girl . Then you would not mind going out to India ? 
You would be glad—you would like the life. Give me a 
kiss, then, yourself. That is more than I have ever asked 

your sister tor, but-What’s that ? ” 

the click of the door-handle, or it was a low cry, 
an O—h wrung out of a suffering heart. Against the 
half-open door, Grace was supporting herself, her face 
deadly white, her figure trembling. 

. I~beg your pardon. I—was just coming down¬ 
stairs, came in a murmur from her pale lips that tried to 
force a smile. 

Lena made a desperate effort to free herself, but it was 
impossible. George Gillespie held her in a clasp of iron. 

The street-door slammed. There followed a hearty 
footfall racing upstairs three steps at a time. With a 

hnnrl ly n " HaU ° ! 1 ! ” a Y oun g man entered—a 

handsome young fellow, with waving brown hair, bold dark 

eyes, and the merriest smile in the world under his 
moustache, until—until he grasped the situation. 

. 1 be £ everybody’s pardon/’ said he with sudden 
grimness, taking in with keen eyes Grace’s pallid features, 
Lena s painful embarrassment, the General’s austere air. 

Excuse me, General, if I am interrupting a family 
party. Then turning pointedly to Grace, “ I came up 
unannounced, Miss Lonmer, because your maid asked me 
to go upstairs, and she seemed particularly busy.” She 
had been so, rubbing that unlucky smudge off with the 
hem of her apron. 

n J h k s P eaker and Grace gazed each other in the eyes, 
then both turned mechanically to the door. The situation 
was strained to the uttermost. 

But with a great effort Lena recovered her voice. 

J a ck! Oh, stay! Dear Jack, I was just telling 
General Gillespie, Cousin George, as we call him, all about 
you and me—our engagement, you know. I had iust 
begun and he was congratulating me—weren’t you, 
—- u P°n being glad to go out to India. Oh, 
Grace, Jack and ] settled it all the other night, only—only 

" 0t i S !f t e u e " ou g h t0 tel1 you- Do explain, Jack, 
fell them both all about it.” i > j 
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r^ Wa W • ?r f at need for tellin £- Slowly General 
. Gillespie withdrew his arm from round his little cousin • 
his upper lip curled and a queer, crooked smile came into 

held’out'his hand. H ® 1<5 ° ked &U at J ack CauIfie,d - a " d 
** My best congratulations, my dear boy,” said he 
giving the other a hearty hand-clasp. 

I he cloud on Jack Caulfield’s handsome face rolled 
S as . b y ma p lc * . Turning to Grace, who still stood 
quaking inwardly, with a look of resignation on her white 
face^ that a painter might gladly have copied as that of a 
martyi at the stake, the young man said in a tone of 
brotherly sympathy— 

YV ill you trust Lena to me, my dear Miss Lorimer ? ” 
And then as Grace muttered her surprise, yet ioy (oh it 
was joy unspeakable, intensest relief!), the General pulled 
hm moustache, and gazed once more out of the window. 

1 came to ask you both to come out and see the 
uminations. I thought we could dine somew'here first 
and ,‘ h f, n down Piccadilly and Pall Mall,” said Tack 
Caulfield, looking eagerly at Lena, doubtfully at her sister 
Then he added with real sympathy, though in his heart not 
sorry to have the chance of his sweetheart’s company all to 
himself, I am afraid you are not well. Do you think you 
have got a touch of sunstroke ? ” 1 5 

. “T at l s it: ’, 1 , fear >” answered Grace, putting up her 
,\ " d her head. * It was so hot, so very hot to-day. 
WW PA d T £ l r ’ do , 1 , 1 1 ke ?P Captain Caulfield waiting. 
'nYA'V ca l y° u Jack? Well, if you are to be 
my biother, I will gladly. Don’t mind me, please, either 

fgS pre I s“ly r “ 1 ' y b “’ ,l0 “' «• *• ■'»»" 

In the shortest possible time Lena reappeared, as o- ay 
as lightsome as a butterfly. With a few more real 

of the house’ 6SS ^ regrets ’ tlle happy pair hastened out 

ntw aC6 w nd the G< ;! leral ^ere left alone, looking at each 
rnrnflV fffc Wa ? S ‘ standing, but she had sunk into a 
coiner of the sofa, her head resting on her hand. 

How d ' d y° u 8' et your head touched by the sun if you 
never went out to-day? ” asked the man in an almost gruff 
tone, w’hile his eyes studied the carpet 

“Wh,r e T rWent 0U J ? ” echoed the girl feebly in surprise. 

‘ . h * " as out—all the morning. Did not Lena tell 
you how I went to the War Office, and then_” 

p^ er Ti WOrd * ,. What ba PP ene d then ? Were you 
taken ill ? The questions came short and sharp, as if on 
parade. But the General’s eyes were full on Grace’s face 
n °w> bls features stirring with a rising emotion. 
w ‘‘ , d J; no! „ Put we went—a party—all out to 

Waterloo Place. We got a—a thing to stand on there.” 
(Oh, Grace, you must tell very soon about that cart. 1 ) “ I 
could not put up my parasol because of the people behind 
though the sun was b azing down. I saw' you passing. 

\ ou w-ere quite, quite close, and—you never looked at me. 

I hen I got a hansom—it tore back here, and I gave Lena 
my ticket, thinking you would not mind as I had seen vou 

„ “ M . lad ? ” said George Gillespie in a great glad voice. 

1 will forgive you on one condition. Mind, on one 
f°", dl '! on on, y-, And > sitting down on the sofa, he put 
both his arms about her. “ I told little Lena just now that 

H-,5t d T neVei askcd y°u for a kiss. I was going on to say 
that I never dared to do so.” (Oh, General George, that 
was very nearly a fib.) “ Lena is only my cousin and 

engaged to Jack Caulfield, but you—you are-_” 

And what the General said Grace was, and what she 
of^infagi nation 6 ^ wed guessed by anyone with a spark 

[the end.] 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

BY “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



OUR great national bereavement fell upon us just after the 
dress article for February had gone to press. But the 
shadow of that sorrow had already darkened the near 
approaching future, which made me careful as to what I 
E recommend. Much was of black material, and as 
?o style and form, it could all be adapted to suit mourning 

at 'fhe latter part of March will see a lightening of our 
sombre hue ; greys will appear and white and black. 1 or 
such a change, the preparation may be made , for, ( in the 
matter of dress, the run upon our dressmakers time, 
and the great slowness of some of the ciaft, make it 
necessary to think out and procure what we shall requite. 


WALKING COSTUME OF BOX-CLOTH, LIGHT GREY. 
(TAILOR-MADE.) 


With this point in view, the accompanying illustrations are 
given. 

The left-hand figure in the picture on page 409 wears a 
cashmere over-skirt and Bolero. The bodice is full, and 
the under-skirt is of striped black and white silk, and the 
trimmings of black satin niching. 

On the right the dress worn is of black corded silk, 
trimmed with purple ribbon-velvet. The boa is of chiffon, 
and black velvet bows, and the hat is black, with white 

^ Our illustration on page 408 shows a tailor-made fiock 
(on the reader’s left), a young girl’s walking costume ofbox- 
cloth, with straps of white satin cross-stitched in black, 
with revers and cuffs of grey pqnne, 
and buttons to match. The second 
figure (on the right) wears an out¬ 
door costume of grey faced-cloth, 
with narrow black satin straps. Of 
course, this cannot yet be worn, 
but will be suitable when the pre¬ 
scribed period for mourning permits 
of the “ half mourning,” to follow 
the present unrelieved black. 

The tea-gown is a garment that 
looks its best in black. I saw one 
the other day of which the front 
fell straight down from .the yoke, 
in finely accordion-pleated folds of 
black silk muslin. The yoke was 
of guipure, embroidered with che¬ 
nille and placed over a transparent 
foundation of net. Women who 
are going abroad are orderingwhite 
more than black, as in dry climates 
the dust is so great. In the south 
of France, if black continued to be 
worn, there would have to 
be white dust-cloaks. The 
gowns we have seen for 
Nice, Cannes, and Monte 
Carlo, have been of cloth, 
serge and flannel, usually 
white, but with an admixture 
of black, with silver and 
black trimming. The hats 
were large, and as a rule 
black, with a little relief of 
white. 

I think I may say that the 
materials most seen at home 
are black satin-faced cloth, 
Indian cashmere, Ghibel- 
line fine serge, poplin, and 
figured glace silk, which will 
precede the lighter ma¬ 
terials, such as mohair, 
grenadine, black and white 
tine canvas, and printed de¬ 
laines, the grey and mauve. 
These are very early days 
for mooting the question of 
muslins, yet such are ex¬ 
hibited, notably those in 
black, with a white spot, 
having trimmings of lace 
insertion, and frills of the 
same material. 

It will be the fashion, 
though not de rigueur , to 

WALKING COSTUME of box-cloth. wear half mourning, now a 

(tailor-made.) novelty, far into the autumn, 
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and crepe de chine will be a favourite material. It is one 
of the most graceful fabrics, and is suitable for any season 
of the year. In black, it makes one look slim, and suggests 
mourning without excessive gloom. In white, it is very 
picturesque, and can be used with most kinds of trimmings, 
and considering its light texture it does not wear 
badly. 

Another favourite material is the Henrietta cloth, which 
wears exceedingly well. Though thin, it is more substantial 
than crepe de chine. It has a dull smooth appearance and 
drapes beautifully. 

In Paris flowers are much in evidence, and there seems 
to be a great revival in the manufacture. Some of the 
floral hats appear to be wholly composed of them, the 
entire crowns being of flat leafless roses ; and sometimes 
the brims are covered with rose-petals of velvet or silk. 
Brims that are trimmed in this way may be purchased 
separately, so that they may be laid either upon or under 
that of the hat. 

Violets, though always popular, will be in still greater 
demand, and will appear in many forms, being made of 
velvet, chiffon, silk and panne, also embroidered in silk. 
They will be worn much on day-dresses, to relieve the black, 
and also to trim those for evening, as also in millinery to 
trim hats, bonnets and toques. 

Black glace coats are smart, and look 
exceedingly well with the black frieze 
skirts that are just now being worn so 
much. These coats are made in the Eton 
shape, with many variations, and large 
jet buttons are used. The sailor blouse 
is still holding its own, and is a general 
favourite. In a short time the smart gold 
braiding, which was lately used so much, 
will probably be seen again. 

Lady Isobel Margesson’s new invention 
must not be overlooked, as it will be a 
boon to many. It is an apron-fastener, 
the two sides of which hook like a belt- 
clasp ; the other sides are clipped on to 
the waistband of the apron, and the cross¬ 
bands of the bib pass under two little 
gilt oak-leaves, and are secured by a 
spring. 

The question of furs cannot be passed 
over at this season, yet some are unavail¬ 
able for shallow purses, which compose 
the majority. For the owners of such 
amongst our girls we recommend the 
popular silver-pointed fox, with silver and 
dark-brown hairs here and there, which is 
now in great demand, being* compara¬ 
tively inexpensive. Silver fox is pretty, 
and a favourite for necklets. But I much 
object to the head of any animal being 
worn with the skin. It is a painful idea, 
and the destruction of the little animal 
for our clothing grates on our feelings, 
although we have the divine warrant 
for their use. Broadtail, caracul 
and astrachan are always popu¬ 
lar, and are not too expensive 
for young people. It will be a 
convenience to many, who 
began to use muffs in No¬ 
vember, to find that ready¬ 
made linings can be had 
which they can sew in 
themselves, without 
difficulty, and at tri¬ 
fling cost. 

I may here make a 
little note on the sub¬ 
ject of fans, an ad¬ 
junct to our evening 
attire with which we 
cannot dispense, ex¬ 
cepting in the home cashmere over-skirt and bolero. 


circle. They answer the purpose of the cane which, accord¬ 
ing to military regulations, must be carried by officers and 
petty officers to occupy the hand. But the fan has other 
uses, as a screen from fire, draught and light, though, 
as at present worn, it is too small for any purpose but 
that of the soldier’s cane, and is also very transparent. 
Those most in use are hand-painted, and have a number 
of gold tassels hanging from the handle of irregular 
lengths. 

There are several important mental notes which we may 
make, with advantage towards our dress of this spring*. 
One is, that brown holland has come to the fore again, 
and that summer costumes can be made of it; coloured 
linens, also, are much worn, especially greens, and I have 
seen several red ones which looked very well with white 
muslin blouses. Pique seems also a safe choice. Jackets 
to any of these washing skirts appear to be very useless 
to most girls ; but perhaps some form of Bolero or Eton 
might be worn. White serge was much in favour last 
year, especially for mourning, and is liked better than 
cream ; the coarser makes are the most popular, and nearly 
all the best white serges have been mounted on white silk. 
Both alpaca and mohair were successes last year, and 
will probably reappear this season. 


BLACK CORDED SILK. 














IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

BY RUTH LAMB. 


PART II. 

SPIRITUAL GROWTH [Continued). 

“As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord 
. „. a lt VP in Him: rooted and built up in Him.”- 


so walk ye 
Col. ii. 6, 7. 



INCE we last met together, dear girl friends, 

I have been possessed by an intense 
longing to be of use to those amongst 
you who, having enjoyed a glimpse of 
the goodness and love of God in Christ 
Jesus, have wandered away either into 
the gloomy paths of doubt or the outer 
darkness of unbelief. The little germ of 
love to God, which had found place in 
your hearts, has withered for want of culture, 
instead of increasing and bringing forth the fruit 
of holiness. Old evil habits have resumed their 
sway, and, instead of experiencing a gradual 
but steady change for the better, you feel further 
from God than you did before. Just as in a brief human 
friendship that has been interrupted by some misunder¬ 
standing, the parties to it have drifted so far away from 
each other, that future friendly relations are seemingly 
impossible. Bring a light into a dark place, and, after 
a little while, withdraw it. Does not the darkness seem 
far more intense than it did before the introduction of the 
light? So with those in whom the spiritual light and life 
have died away ; their present state is worse than the 
former, because to the sense of sin is added the sense 

°f loss. . , .. . , 

I want you to look with me at two pictures, symbolical ot 
Christian progress, which St. Paul has given us. It is not 
often that direct counsel and a triplet of metaphors, each 
perfectly clear, distinct and easy to understand, are given 
within the compass of a dozen words. But in the text for 
our talk to-night we find them in the words of St. Paul 
addressed to those “who have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord.” He admonishes such to continue their union with 
Him, and to strengthen and increase it. “Walk ye in 
Him ; rooted and built up in Him.” 

The first thought conveyed is that, having accepted 
Christ’s doctrine, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit realised 
that He, the Divine Son of God, is not only our Example 
of godly life, holy, harmless and undefiled, but that He 
suffered and died for our sins that He might bring us to 
God, we should hold fast this precious truth. Our feeling 
should be, “ Take what you will from me, but leave me the 
only thing that can make me happy here, and give me the 
assurance of happiness hereafter.” The unrest of your 
hearts without Christ, dear girls, is a proof of what I say. 

I do not ask you to answer my questionings directly, but to 
examine yourselves, and be true to yourselves in this vital 
matter as you search your hearts. 

I receive so many and such wonderful letters from 
working girls—young general servants, and others filling 
higher" places in homes, as well as those employed in 
shops, offices, warehouses and postal and telegraphic 
services. I am equally delighted at and charmed by the 
high tone of these letters, and the unmistakable stamp of 
thoughtfulness on all, of real refinement on most of them. 
And what a joy it is to find that, permeating nearly all, is 
the longing after the “ one thing needful 7 —the knowledge 
of God in Christ—and the dissatisfaction of those who 
possess it not. 

Let us go back together to the double metaphor— 
“ Rooted and built up in Him.” Those who love flowers, 
yet do not own a garden, are generally anxious to have 
plants in pots, or it may be only one plant. How even the 
one is cherished ! It is supplied with water, placed in the 
sunlight, its withered leaves are removed, and signs of 


growth and increase are eagerly looked for. The first new 
shoot, the tiny bud, even the opening leaf is hailed with 
pleasure. Life and growth are assured ; flower and 
increase will follow in due course. See the child with the 
garden he calls “ Mine.” Does he think it possible that 
the watering and digging, done in that tiny plot by his 
unaccustomed hands, can be in vain ? Does he leave the 
best in his power undone ? On the contrary, so eager and 
even impatient is he to catch the first sign of growth that 
he often destroys his hope of it by laying bare the seeds so 
lately sown, or digging up the young plant to see if 
perchance it has taken root. 

Few amongst us have cause to blame ourselves for over¬ 
zealousness in regard to our spiritual growth, or the means 
we have taken to promote it. Instead of that, we ask 
ourselves sorrowfully enough, “ Why has our little spark of 
love died out ? Why has the germ of Christ-love and 
Christ-likeness withered ? Why do we feel shut out from 
the light of the Sun of righteousness when, only a little 
while ago, our hearts were warm with new-born love to 
God, and we thought we could claim as our best friend 
‘ the Friend that sticketh closer than a brother ’ ? Why 
have we drifted farther from God instead of drawing daily 
nearer to Him ? ” 

Ours has been but a poor superficial germ probably. 
There can be ho growth in a plant unless the roots are 
hidden in the ground—none in the seed that lies on the surface 
of the sand. Are you in earnest in wanting an answer to 
these heart-searching questions ? If you are, let me suggest 
others for self-examination. Turn to the example of the 
girl with her one plant, or the child with his tiny garden, 
and ask yourself, “ How have I shown my anxiety for the 
growth of the good seed in my heart, or the increase of 
that tiny germ of faith in God, that had a place there for a 
little while?” The little germ needed watering from 
above. God is the “fountain of living waters,” and the 
Psalmist sang, “All my springs are in Thee,” or, as the 
Revised Version gives it, “ All my fountains.” . There was 
no need to fear that springs which have their source in 
God could ever fail those who sought refreshment from 
them. 

“ How often have I asked that the poor germ of love or 
seed of faith might be refreshed from the unfailing 
fountain, and made to revive and grow till it became deeply 
rooted ? Have I turned my thoughts to God, not merely 
during a few set words of so-called prayer, but with a 
rejoicing sense of His presence, and His willingness to hear 
and answer ? 

“Do I know what it means to let my mind dwell on God ? 
To think of what He is, so far as my mind can grasp the 
infinite, of what He has done, and is ever doing for me?” 

I suppose we would all confess, with our lips at any rate, 
that the friendship of the best earthly friend cannot be 
named in comparison with the being able to say “ God is 
my friend.” How much thought do you daily give and 
how much time do you devote to him ? 

You obtain introduction to someone whose character 
and position lead you to wish that the acquaintance may 
grow into a friendship. Do you stint time, pains, or trouble, 
in such a case ? You seek opportunities of meeting. You 
make yourself as attractive and agreeable as possible. 
You count the hours until you can welcome that one as a 
friend beneath your roof. Then how anxious you are that 
your home and surroundings should look their very best in 
the sight of the one of whose society you are proud and 
glad, and whom you delight to honour. 

I leave you, my dear ones, to apply the lesson as yon 
answer each question truthfully in your own hearts and 
consciences. 

Let us glance now at that second metaphor of the 
building. We are not only to be rooted so that we may 
grow in Christ-likeness as well as strong in faith and 
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fervent in love to Him, but we are to be built up. A building 
can have no stability unless it rests on a firm foundation. 
No man who had any forethought would begin to erect a 
costly edifice without making sure that the foundation 
would not give way beneath it. 

You will all remember the parable of the two builders 
which formed the closing lesson in our Lord’s wondrous 
Sermon on the Mount. How its teachings must come 
to us to-night! Those of us who are bemoaning our 
estrangement from God will recognise our likeness to the 
foolish'builder who heard the sayings of Jesus, but did 
them not, who went away full of good resolutions and 
determined to build up, bit by bit, a new life and a new 
character, a new life which should be worthy of a 
follower of Christ, a new character which should be an 
example to our neighbours, and a help to those who were 
halting by the way. Whence arose the failure ? We were 
stirred by new impulses, new emotions of a right kind, only 
they wanted a firmer foundation than was to be found in 
ourselves. 

We were very much in earnest. No one doubts that. 
Only we rested our resolves on an insecure foundation. We 
left Christ behind us in a manner, though we intended that 
all our plans for self and others should be also for the glory 
of our master. What we needed was God in all our 
thoughts. God as our present help. As an old writer has 
expressed it, “True wisdom consists in getting the 
building of our salvation completed. To this end we must 
build on the rock, Christ Jesus, and make the building firm 
by keeping close to the teaching of the Gospel, and having 
our lives and tempers conformed to its word and spirit. 
When, in order to do this, we lean on nothing but the 
grace of Christ; we then build upon a solid rock. Talking 
about Christ, His righteousness, merits and atonement, 
whilst the speaker is not conformed to His word and spirit, 
is nothing but solemn self-deception. It is not the man 
who hears and says he believes the words of Christ, whose 
building shall stand when the world and its works are 
destroyed; but, according to the very words of Jesus, the 
man who does them.” 

There are curious old parables in the writings of the 
Rabbins which were probably familiar to the multitudes 
who listened to the Sermon on the Mount. “The man 
whose knowledge exceeds his works, to whom is he like ? 
He is like a tree which had many branches and only a 
few roots ; and when the stormy winds came it was plucked 
up and eradicated. But he whose good works are greater 
than his knowledge, to whom is he like ? He is like a tree 
which had few branches and many roots, so that all the 
winds of heaven could not move it from its place.” 

It seems to me that some of you who have been 
bemoaning your vanished resolutions, your speedy falling 
away from the sense of happiness which came to you along 
with the good seed and the little germs of love and faith 
which died almost as soon as they had begun to exist, may 
find a lesson in this last parable. You were brimming over 
with good resolutions. You felt sure that old things had 
passed away, and that soon all things would become new. 
You'had obtained a glimpse, at least, of what the grace of 
God meant; and that in and through faith in the merits of 
Jesus Christ it would be extended to you. You had a 
feeling of wealth, untold and unexpected, and you were going 
to use it well. Oh, what great things you were preparing to 
do ! What a changed life yours would be under these 
gracious influences ! You meant to begin at once, to root 
out evil habits, to give up pleasures that would not be 
consistent with your new position as a child of God, the 
heir to a heavenly inheritance. You were going to build 
up a character which should be modelled after that of your 
great pattern. Perhaps you thought, with holy joy, of 
some sweet words of cheer and promise with regard to 
the close relation between our Father-God and His children 
in Christ. “ For ye are the temple of the living God, as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in them ; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people.” Could any 
pains be too great, any self-denial worthy of the name, if 
only the young disciple might be blessed by the presence of 
the Master ? 


There was no presumption in your great joy. Christ 
claims the heart of every true believer as His abode. He 
dwells in our hearts by faith to justify, by His Spirit to 
guide, renew, and purify. God promises not a mere 
passing visit, but says, “ I will dwell with him that is of 
a contrite heart and humble spirit.” Was it with these 
promises in our minds that we began to build ? 

Our good resolutions may be compared to the building 
materials which are always deposited near the ground 
which is to be the site of a dwelling, after the spot has 
been chosen. Have you ever noticed that a number of 
things have been got together in this way, and then left 
unused for a time, or that a start has been made, and then 
the building has been stopped, no one knew why or 
wherefore ? 

I well remember, as a child, seeing piles of bricks, hewn 
stones, and materials for erecting scaffolding being 
collected in a new neighbourhood, where many handsome 
houses had been built at a distance from any church. It 
was said that a new church would be erected on that spot, 
but somehow no progress was made. It was always going* 
to be commenced, and nobody seemed to know why it was 
not. Some said a certain sum must be laid down before a 
start would be made. Others that the foundation on that 
site was not good enough for a large building; and again, 
that there was a dispute about competing plans. 

Time went on. Months became years, and the piles of 
materials made a favourite playground for the children. 
Boys mounted the heaps of hewn stones now clinging 
together through grass and weeds which had grown up 
between them. They served as fortresses for mimic war¬ 
fare, some children scaling the heights and others defending 
them. Then the piles of material diminished, slowly, but 
surely. They seemed to belong to nobody, but plenty of 
people managed to find use for odd bricks, or pieces of 
timber, and did not pause to say to themselves, “At any 
rate, these things are not mine.” 

At last, only large masses of stone, too unwieldy to 
carry, remained on the ground, and these were finally 
carted away. Nothing was left to tell of the plans which 
should have culminated in the building of an earthly temple 
to be dedicated to the worship of God. 

It was the foundation which was defective, after all, and 
it would have been waste of time, money, and material to 
build a church on that spot. Still it seemed such a pity 
that all the stuff that had been gathered together was 
stolen away and put to no good use. Indeed it only 
proved a temptation to the weak-minded and dishonest. 

Has this little story come home to your hearts in any 
way, dear girls ? Do you not think that some resemblance 
may be traced between the unused material and those 
many good resolutions of yours, which, not having been 
put in practice, were like the plant that died for want of 
culture, and the building which was only planned but never 
erected ? As each brick or stone ought to have found a 
fitting place in the earthly edifice, so, by the prayerful use 
of the good resolution in overcoming a fault and cultivating 
those spiritual fruits which make us more like our Master, 
should we have been gradually rooted and built up in 
Him, so as to be a fitting habitation of God through 
the Spirit. 

Do we not all know how soon good impressions are 
effaced and promises, made to ourselves, forgotten or 
evaded ? I say promises made to ourselves, because the 
knowledge of our good resolutions is generally confined to 
our own minds. Perhaps it is because even in making 
them, we are doubtful of ourselves. We look back on 
bygone experiences of the good we meant to do, and did 
not; of the evil we hated and meant to avoid ; yet when 
tempted by it we found ourselves weaker than water, and 
yielded to its influence. 

There is one blessed thought for us. There is always 
hope for us whilst life lasts, only the Christian character is 
very slow in its progress towards perfection. 

A poor shanty can be run up in a few hours and will give 
a brief shelter. The building that is to stand for ages 
takes long to erect. The building of the Christ-likeness is 
a work to endure for all eternity. The young disciple and 
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the old one should alike be always trying to add some new 

grace or charm. _ A „ .. * 

How ruo-o-ed, how indistinct is the first reflection ot 
Christ-likeness in us ! Like the rough stones fresh from 
the quarry, there is little of beauty to be discerned, but 
when our glad hearts and consciences tell us, “ 1 here is 
something in me which only the Divine Spirit can have 
implanted; I can discern something of what Loci is, 
through the revelation of Himself in the person of Jesus 
Christ, ” what an intense longing there will be for greater 
knowledge and an ever-growing likeness ! As the mason 
cuts, shapes, grinds down, and smooths the rude blocks 
of stone, and the sculptor adorns them with figures of 
grace and beauty, so must the disciples of Christ labour 
unceasingly for the building up and adorning of their 
characters. 

To you who are so anxious to grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge and love of God, I again offer a few words from 
an old writer, with the prayer that they may abide in youi 
memories, and influence you for good. “ Watch ye ; you 
have many enemies, and are conscious of their attacks. 


Be always on your guard. Watch against evil; watch for 
opportunities to receive good ; watch for opportunities to 
do good ; watch over each other in love ; watch, that none 
may draw you aside from the faith and unity of the Gospel. 
Be strong. Put forth all the power which God has given 
you in upholding the truth, and spiritual strength will grow 
in the using.” 

Let me add, do not be over-anxious about slowness in 
your spiritual growth, or envy those who seem to increase 
more rapidly. Thank God on their behalf, and strive on 
steadily and patiently. The noblest trees are longest in 
reaching perfection. Only let your growth be continuous, 
whether you take the tree or the building as the simile of 
progress. The one must show life by fruits, the other by 
growing into a holy temple in the Lord. 

The Alpine climber who reaches the summit safely is not 
the one who scorns to watch against unseen dangers, and 
loses life for lack of care and patience. Success lies with 
the persevering one who shunned dangerous roads, though 
they might seem the shorter, and made each step firm and 
sure, before taking the next. 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XII. 

June 17,1849.—I scarcely know how the week has passed, 
but my thoughts have been in London. 1 hope to go next 
week, though threatened with a delay. Dear mamma has 
had inflammation in the eye, which has upset her, but, 
thank God, it is better, and I hope my presence for the 
next three days may set her up. I took leave of Mrs. 
Williams and my pupils yesterday. I really think the 
latter were sorry to part with me, even for a holiday. 1 
had no feeling whatever that it was for more, and shall go 
merely for a visit, without any actual intention 01 expecta¬ 
tion of a change, leaving all to the direction of a higher 
Power. Miss Sutherland’s friend Miss Porter is come. 1 
recommended Mrs. Williams to get her to give Lizzie 
lessons in music and German during my absence. 1 ney 
are the accomplishments she teaches. Lizzie really plays 
Thalberg’s and all the difficult music so well, that I am 
sure she ought to have better teaching than mine to finish 
her. I can teach, but cannot play her music to her. I 
have heard from Anne Watson, who says she wonders 

or rather, Mr. Wood is surprised that Mr. - should 

be thought by anyone a man of large fortune. He does 
not know him personally, but knows of him. Mrs. 
Gardner says he “ is very rich, of good family, and an 
excellent man.” She and Daddy are in ecstasies at the 
prospect and hope of seeing us again. She says she 
scarcely dares to think of it. They are staying with the 
Miss Sewells at Boncliurch, and her account of them is 
delightful. The authoress, Elizabeth, supports their 
school entirely by her writings. Gave an organ and bell 
to the church, and spends her time in doing good. I he 
two others have set a poor man up in a stationer’s shop, 
and stock it with beautiful drawings, which sell as fast as 
they can do them. In short, there seems no end to their 
good deeds. Mrs. Gardner says Daddy is very fond of 
them, and they of him, but I am still top-sawyer in his 
mind. Poor Miss Crew has written a wretched letter. 
She is threatened with an execution, and has lived on dry 
bread for months past. I sent her letter to Miss \\ inn, 
who has promised her a sovereign. God grant she may be 
made interested in her. Eliza Luckett is returned irom 
marriage and her marriage trip as Mrs. Chailes Fiederick 
White. She is at home in London, and I hope to see her. 


Ellen Hopton is married. All my friends are going off. 
Bessie and I must be O. Ms., I suppose, though they say 
here now that “I am going to London to be married to 
some young gentleman.” . 

June 18.—A letter from Mr. -, saying they 

should expect me in London with great anxiety, and 
assurino- me of a welcome from himself and daughters. 

I wonder how it will end. Also one from poor Miss Crew, 
stating her distressed condition, her landlord having 
threatened her for rent. Miss Winn and a friend of hers 
are going to send her a sovereign each. 

JUne 20.—The last two or three days have been employed 
in'making and mending with Maiy Williams. I have been 
to see all my friends, and this evening we had a levee 
of all the Popkins, Mr. P. included, Mr. Morgan, Miss 
Sutherland, poor little Mrs. Brown, and Mr. and Mrs. Rees, 
also Brother Tom, all of whom were so kind and affectionate 
that I felt assured I should be leaving most interested hearts 
behind me, go when and where I would. Dear mamma 
is better, but far from well. She is low and fussy at 
losing me, and I only trust she may keep pretty well 
during my absence. Catharine Lewis most kindly came 
to ask her to Brywithim during my absence, which was 
being really good-natured. She seems inclined to accept 
it We went to bed later, both of us with sick headaches 
and not much inclined for sleep. I dread the parting for 

June 21.—After rather a bad night, awoke with rather 
a sick headache. Bad beginning for a journey. Got up 
at four o’clock, and had coffee, etc. The dear mother 
rather better, I hope. We felt, both of us, at parting, 
even for a month very dolorous. God preserve her in 
health until I return. Mary Williams and Margaret saw 
me to the coach. The latter promised to be very attentive 
to mamma. Rather an uncertain morning. Got outside. 
No one on the coach. Three gentlemen got up at Llan¬ 
dovery, one of whom, wanting more room outside,. advised 
me to get in, as it was evidently going to rain. The 
coachman seconded the motion, and said 1 should not 
pay more, so in I got. Travelled to Abergavenny with 
some good sort of a young woman. There a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman got in, who soon began to talk 
most agreeably. He was a Pembrokeshire man, a 
magistrate, and said he had quite an English cliuich 
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and English village in his parish, all, as I gathered, done 
by himself. As we travelled on, he got so communicative 
and in such admiration of me that"I really was apiused 
beyond measure. He intended sleeping- at Gloucester, 
but when he found I was going on, he expressed his 
resolution of doing the same. By degrees he came to 
trying to pick out who and what I was. ‘ I kept him on the 
qui vive for some time, but at last he came to know all 
about me, and expressed it as his opinion that I must be 
a great comfort to my mother and everyone who knew me, 
and that I was all the happier for being employed. Then 
he warmed into compliments upon my ej'es, and wondered 
where I got them. In short he was most gratifyingly 
polite. He gave me a sovereign for Llandilo church and 
half a sovereign for Miss Crew, saying he was sure I 
should employ all charity money properly, and he wished 
he could do anything for me personally. He insisted on 
my being only twenty-one years old, and not able to take 
care of myself in London. If he had not been an elderly 
benevolent-looking gentleman, I should have been some¬ 
what nervous at his compliments,, At Gloucester he o-ot 
me refreshment, and at the magnificent Swindon Station 
insisted on my taking something.' He knew our old friends 
the Stuckeys of Langport, and many Welsh people that I 
know. He was continually expressing his distress at the 
probable termination of our journey, and wanting to know 
whether we could not arrange to travel back together; 
also whether, when my sister came to town, she could not 
manage to go with him to some of the public places of 
amusement. I did not give him my address, though he 
told me he should be at the Burlington Hotel. After a 
really agreeable journey, we arrived at the terminus at 
about ten o clock. We stood looking for luggage, when 
I spied Mrs. Herbert leaning on a gentleman’s arm. We 
embiaced and then I turned to him whom I imagined her 
husband, whose hat was raised. He was a tall, gentleman¬ 
like, rather handsome man, dressed wholly in black. “ Mr. 
Herbert, I presume,” I said, and held out my hand * It 
was very warmly grasped. I certainly had not expected 
to find Mr. Herbert the kind of person he was. He looked 
\ery earnestly at me, as if he would read me at a gaze. 

I hen we talked of everything—of my travelling beau, of 
the journey, of my headache, until my old friend arrived 
followed by the luggage. Mr. Herbert took off his hat! 
and thanked him for his attention to me, in what I thought 
quite a courtier-like way. The gentleman said he had 
been most happy to pay me attention, had had a most 
pleasant journey, and, shaking me by the hand, went his 
way. We proceeded to our cab still talking. I got in, 
Mrs. Herbert followed, but the imaginary Mr. Herbert 
said, ‘‘I suppose I must wish you good night,” and held 
out his hand to Mrs. Herbert. “Are you not coming* 
with^us ? I asked. “The Lady Anne must forgive 
me, was the reply, and I at once discovered that it was 
M r- 7— ! I said, “This is too bad!” “So it is,” 
said he, shaking my hand most kindly and begctin 0 * us 
to go to his house, which was on the way. This we 
refused. Meanwhile the real Mr. Herbert jumped in, and 

Mr. - says, “Allow me to introduce to you a much 

better man.” He certainly was the very reverse of 

-• Short and merry-looking, but I was almost too 

ill to speak or hear when we began to rattle over the 
London stones. We had six miles to go. Miss Hanbury 
and Miss Slack were at the door to receive me, and I 
enteied a most comfortable-looking house. Tea and supper 
weie laid out, but I was obliged to go instantly to bed. 

A capital bedroom, with every comfort, was ready for me 
and glad enough I was to see it. With every feelino- 0 f 
thankfulness for a safe journey and kind reception, I popped 
into bed, and so ended the beginning of my expedition 
June 22.—Lay in bed to breakfast. Mrs. Herbert looks 
as young and pretty as ever. Has a beautiful little boy. 
Hls s 1 1 1 st J ? r a nlce > P r etty girl of fifteen. The house perfect 
so well furnished, and all in good style. It does not seem 
London, indeed Camberwell is scarcely London. The back 
drawing-room opens into a greenhouse, and then out upon 
a pretty garden full of trees and flowers and a nice lawn 
1 could fancy myself in the country. Dear Miss Hanbury 


came over; all visited my bedroom, and Mr. Herbert 
waited till ten o’clock for my appearance, but was obliged 
to start then. He came home to dinner, and a very nice 
pleasant, little man he is. I was rather tired. We went 
to see Miss Hanbury, and her brothers and sisters, who live 
opposite. Mrs. Long-more is just like Miss H., kind and 
affectionate. It was a sad sight, the two brothers, one 
blind and deaf, the other very old and infirm. They seemed 
however, most cheerful and happy. We went upstairs to 
Mi. and Mrs. Hanbury. They are a charming old couple. 
He seventy-eight, she seventy-four. He is infirm, but like 
Mrs. Gardner, and so very gentlemanlike. He kissed just 
as my dear Daddy would have done, and said he knew me 
quite well. Mrs. Hanbury looks sixty—is as upright as .a 
girl, and retains all her powers of conversation and memory 
clearly. She is all over a Sewell, and might well be. as she 
is, Miss E Sewell’s aunt. We talked of the Gardners, and 

,, anle h. a , c J so g° ne before me, that I only feared the 
“ falling off.” 

June 23.—We all went to the platform of the Tunbridge 
Wells station, to see the Queen set out for that place. As 
secretary, Mr. Herbert gave us private tickets, of which 
only about a hundred were issued. There was no crowd. 
Mr - :- joined me, and confirmed the favourable im¬ 

pression made upon me the evening of my arrival. He 
is very gentlemanly. He asked me if I had forgiven him. I 
said, ‘ ‘ Not quite. ’ ’ He said I might venture to do so, since 
despite of headache, the impression was wholly favourable! 
He took me to the Queen’s carriage to see it, and then 
brought one of his daughters, and put her hand in mine, 
bhe and one younger sister were the only ones there and 
w^re nice-looking girls. The royal party soon arrived! and 

r * “ went as chairman to receive them and con- 
duct them to the state carriage. The Queen and Prince 
Albert walked through a line of ladies, bowing very 
graciously. The place was decorated with flowers. I 
stood directly under their carriage, and had a good loner 
stare at them. The Prince and I looked at one anothe? 
for he caught myxye as I was gazing at him. He is very 
handsome, the Queen nice-looking, but nothing more. I 

felt very loyal, and curtseyed very low. Mr.-did all 

the honours most gracefully, and attended her Majesty 
to 1 unbridge. Mr. Herbert then took me all over the 
station, and I saw the marvellous and powerful machinery 
in motion. A very sensible engineer explained all that I 
had to see, and caused them to cut a plate of iron, half-an- 
mch thick, as easily as I could cardboard. The iron 
shavings are as large and long as bone, I mean, as wood, 
it is perfectly wonderful. Mr. Herbert seems quite a little 
king amongst them, and they “Sir” him, hat in hand 
with much respect. He seems greatly liked. They showed 
me the dooi of a new royal carriage, now in progress, which 
c° st 4150. I here is a painting on it which cost /so, 
10 ugh I question if it-be worth the money. In the evenin°* 
we went again, and saw the Queen and suite return! 
T: r * came again to me, and having shut Mrs. 

Herbert and me up in the royal carriage, stood outside 
talking to me on all kinds of subjects, from poetry down¬ 
wards. At last I began the subject. He wanted me to 
come to his house. He said, for the next few days he 
could not possibly visit me. Unforeseen events had 
engaged him unexpectedly, that he considered the decision 
rested with me. If I could make my arrangements, he was 
perfectly satisfied as to my capabilities. Then he wandered 
oft into other subjects, and we got no further than we were 
before. He caused great astonishment evidently in the 
bystander 5 , who wondered, and not without reason, what we 
could be at. He amused himself about the old gentleman 
my travelling companion—then, in his turn, paid some 
compliment to my eyes. I suppose there must be some 
new light in them. He paid me several compliments, which 
were flattering, as he really seemed to mean what he said. 
He talked very pleasantly, and my general impression of 
him is not lessened. He is much what his letters led me 
to expect, only much younger. He does not look forty and 
is, 1 believe, only forty-three. I wonder how it will all end ! 

1 like Mr. Herbert very much. He is truly excellent, 

1 think. J ' 






THE “GIRL'S OWN" GUILD OF SYMPATHY. 


Reaxly, the question of the badge for the members of the 
Guild is a worry to the Editor. Why can’t the members 
do o-ood without proclaiming it by a brooch or a pm of 
attractive form ? Don’t let us parade our sympathy with 
our fellows. Let not the left hand know what the right 
hand does. At any rate, the Editor will not start an 
advertising badge until he finds it to be desiiable. I.he 
charity done in secret is worth a million of bullion given 
for the personal credit of the act, and this is the chaiity 
that the Editor absolutely declines to encourage. Our 
members know Dr. Mackay’s poem, for it is on the back 
of all the cards of membership, and that poem shows that 
gold is nothing to real sympathy. Any girl reading Anne 
Beale’s diary sees that she achieved more by her Christmas 
sixpences than the rich do by their expensive presents— 
callously distributed. The love that accompanies a gilt is 
the best part of it. And, oh, the good that can be done by 
thought and a few coppers ! This is the charity we want 
to encourage, and we want it to be real, but not pioclaimed 
upon the housetop. , ^ , ,, 

Dear members of our Guild, do thorough work, but don t 
ask for reward, and don’t crave credit for unusual goodness, 
because that takes from charity’s purest essence. We are 


glad to be able to announce the following names of new 
members. May they enter into the “ inwardness of things,” 
and do good without wishing it “to be seen of men.” 

Shields, Beatrice M. ; Christopher, Josephine ; Weldon, 
Margaret B. ; Betteridge, May; Whenn, Caroline ; 
Tootles; Llewellyn, Beatrice; Nesbitt, Lena; Elliott, M. ; 
Elliott, A. ; Connolly, Isabella. 

Ten shillings has just been received from Miss H. E. 
Grace to help old readers who, because bad times have 
fallen upon them, cannot find the means to buy their 
“ G. O. P.” We send the magazine to such girls with 
much pleasure. 

The pigeons of St. Paul’s are always very hungry, and 
the Editor, who loves his beautiful and regular visitors, 
finds it difficult to pay for the enormous sacks of maize 
that they consume. At the cheapest rate a bushel is 4s. 4d., 
and since the daily breakfast was started the number of 
pensioners* has greatly increased. Will anyone help him 
to feed these beautiful and hungry birds ? The Editor is 
only a poor man, and any small contribution from a member 
of the Guild would be delightful to him, for he could not 
now do without these “harmless” doves, to distract him 
occasionally from monotonous and anxious labour. 


NEVER AGAIN “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!" 

BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Oh, nothing brought home to my heart the force 
Of the blow that befell that day, 

When the nation awoke to confront the loss 
Of its Great Queen—passed away— 

Like the keen remembrance that never more— 
While spring after spring grows green, 

And our anthem echoes from shore to shore, 

As in days that so long have been— 

Shall Her name be heard, and that ne’er again, 

“ With heart and voice,” in the old refrain 

Shall we sing “God save the Queen!” 

It has led brave men in the battle front, 

They have shouted it as they died, 

It has cheered the way as they bore the brunt 
Of the long march, side by side ; 

It has hushed the children to sounder rest 
In many a lowly home, 

And ’twill live in hearts that have loved Her best 
Through the years that are yet to come; 

But never again—ah, never again, 

“With heart and voice,” in the old refrain, 

Shall we sing “God save the Queen!” 


The King—God bless him—knew ere to-day 
How we’ve loved him, as boy and man, 

And him and his we will love for aye 
As only we Britons can; 

But he’ll understand if the hot tear starts, 

When our anthem now we sing— 

He will understand if divided hearts 
To King Edward’s feet we bring; 

And the son will forgive, for his mother’s sake, 
Should the sound of tears in our voices break, 
When we sing “God save the King!” 

And she who came as his girlish bride, 

And has grown to his realm endeared— 

Who stands to-day at King Edward’s side, 

And bears the title revered 
Of Mother-Queen—may God spare her long, 
Our Empire’s throne to grace, 

While round her a grateful people throng, 

As befitteth a loyal race. 

Oh, with heart and voice in united strain, 

Great Britain’s millions shall shout amain, 

“ God save our King and Queen! ” 


“IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY." 


We are delighted to find that Miss Christabel Coleridge, 
the editor of Friendly Leaves , the popular organ of that 
excellent institution the Girls’ Friendly Society, is taking a 
friendly leaf out of our book. In the January number of that 
publication she announces the establishment of “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” under the title of “Mrs. Fiiendly s 
Column,” and proceeds thus: “Nearly all magazines in¬ 
tended for girls have a Correspondence Column m which 
advice is asked and given. In The Girl s Own Paper 
the ‘ Twilight Talks ’ are evidently helpful through years to 
many women who write and ask about their little difficulties 
and troubles, and real spiritual and religious help is given 
to them. Other magazines advise about trimming hats 
and keeping a good complexion.” We heartily wish the 
new column success, and hope that it may be of unbounded 

help to its readers. . . ,, 

It is with equal pleasure that we read the fo‘.owing in the 
February number of the same publication : “I have taken 


in The Girl’s Own Paper for seven years, and had them 
bound year by year, and they are quite a library in them¬ 
selves ; information upon almost every subject you can 
think of, good wholesome tales, and calculated to make 
every reader a better member of society, and of more use 
to God and her fellow men.— Dorigen .” 


While on the subject of our own magazine, we might 
state that the following letter specially written to us by an 
editor, equal in wisdom as in years (three score and ten), 
affords us very great gratification :— ^ 

“ I have been admiring your ‘ G. O. P.’ What a rarely 
beautiful spirit shines in that simple narrative of Anne 
Beale ! Parts of it in their unstudied style equal the best 
of some famous writers. There is not a novelist among us 
who can show a finer portraiture of unselfish character, 
though it be in homeliest things. One likes to know that 
this temper is one of the graces of English life. 













MARGARET HETHERTON* 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ather more than a week had 
passed. It was late 
at night, but Margaret 
had not yet gone to 
bed. She was pacing 
up and down the little 
sitting-room, a habit 
of hers when think¬ 
ing. Her desk lay 
open on the table 
with a sheet of letter- 
paper on it. Address 
and date had been 
written, but nothing 
else. 

“What a contempt 
he will have for me! ” she was thinking regretfully. 
“And of all things in The world that is about the worst. 
I wonder if he will be very unhappy. Poor Oskar! 
But it is the right thing to do. I feel that now. I have 
struggled hard to love him as I ought, but it is all of no 
use. I should make him miserable if I were to marry 
him. Now what shall I write ? ” 

She sat down at her desk and took her pen. 

“ Some girls would think nothing of it.” She leaned 
back in he T * chair. “ I shall never marry now. I see 
exactly how it will all come about. I must work very 
• hard now, and try to earn money to help Harold on. 
By-and-by he will leave us as Rob has done, and Lily 
and I will be left with father. In ten years or so Lily 
will marry. I shall have very little to do then. I shall 
have plenty of time for study.” She laughed wearily. 
“Ah, but, honey, there’s the heart-loneliness,” Aunt 
Bessie had said long ago. She began to understand 
what it meant now. Then she wrote the letter, sealed 
it and locked it into her desk. 

“I shall post it to-morrow,” she said to herself. But 
the letter was fated never to be sent. 

Soon after breakfast the next morning Anna arrived 
excited and lachrymose. 

“Oh, Margaret, just think,” she. cried indignantly, 
“ mother won’t hear of my going home yet, and it is so 
dreadful living with Aunt Sophie, who is praying over 
one all the time ! Mother says I am to perfect my 
English, as though it were not good enough. Another 
week or two with Aunt Sophie, and I shall be able to 
preach a sermon in English ! ” 

“ But why did you want to go home now particularly ? ” 
Margaret asked. 

“ Because he goes away in the summer, Margaret,” 
Anna sobbed, “and if I do not go back now I shall not 
see him again for ever so long. I know you always 
laugh about my grande passion, Misschen, but I do 
really care for him dreadfully.” 

“ But if he is married, dear ? ” Margaret said kindly, 
stroking Anna’s hair. 

“ He’s not married, but he’s engaged, and that’s 
almost as bad with us, you know. And, oh, Margaret, 

I have done a dreadful thing, and I am so frightened ! ” 

“ Whatever have you done, child ! ” 

“I can’t tell you. I wish I could, but you would 
never speak to me more. You are so good, you would 
never do such a thing.” She laid her head on 
Margaret’s shoulder and sobbed. 


“ I cannot help you, dear, if you do not explain 
yourself more clearly.” 

“I can’t.” Then after a pause, “Excuse my 
howling like this, dearest, but Aunt Sophie does act on 
one’s nerves. You haven’t had any sort of news, have 
you ? ” 

“No. Why?” 

“ Oh, I just thought you might have had. One longs 
for news in this dull hole.” 

Anna had but just taken her departure, when the 
little servant brought a telegram in to Margaret. A 
telegram was an unusual thing in that quiet little 
household. Margaret opened it quickly and glanced 
first at the signature. It was “Oskar.” The blood 
rushed to her face, and her heart began to beat while 
she read hurriedly through the few lines. Oskar was 
coming to see her, was already on his way indeed, and 
would arrive on Thursday afternoon. 

She was too late then, after all, with her letter. He 
would come, believing that she loved him, and then 
that dreadful confession would have to be made. Poor 
Oskar ! It seemed very hard on him—and so Margaret 
wasted a whole heartful of pity on him, and on herself 
much blame, but to her determination of confession she 
held fast. She had struggled her way to it through 
much doubt and grief, she would put it into execution 
now, and have done with the whole of that miserable 
episode of her life. 

“Father dear,” she said, as she sat alone with Mr. 
Hetherton in the evening, “ Oskar Konig is coming to 
see me.” 

Her father looked up a little startled. Then he tried 
to smile, and answered with an attempt at playfulness— 

“Well, dear, then I suppose I must make up my 
mind to lose you soon. I don’t blame him for growing 
impatient.” 

Margaret laid her head on his shoulder. 

“You are not going to lose me, papa,” she said 
quietly. “I am going to stay beside you for ever and 
ever, and develop into the most comfortable old maid 
you ever saw.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Hetherton queried, uncertain whether 
he had heard aright. 

“I am going to break off the engagement, papa 
dear. I was just going to post a letter to Oskar to tell 
him so when his telegram came.” 

“ Margaret, child, what is this you are doing ? ” her 
father asked in consternation. “ You must not think 
that because the thought of losing you distressed me 
when you first told me, dear, that I would in any way 
interfere with your happiness.” 

“No, no,” Margaret answered, softly caressing his 
cheek, “ do not think me so self-sacrificing; my 
happiness is not concerned in the way you think. In 
fact,” she added hesitatingly, “it is for my own 
happiness that I am going to break it off. I was 
mistaken, father dear.” 

Mr. Hetherton silently stroked her hair. 

“ Well, dear, I suppose you know what you’re about. 

I was never a good hand at advising, and you seem to 
have made up your mind. I should have been pleased 
to welcome your future husband, Margaret dear, but a 
rejected lover will thank me if I keep myself out of the 
way, and so, child, you must ‘ work out your own 
salvation.’ ” 

(To le continued .) 







ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Wicked Molly (S. Africa).—Many thanks for your pleasant little letter. 
We cannot tell you much about the American authoress you so justly 
admire, but if you were to write to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, London, E.C., they might 
inform you whether a sketch of her life has been published. 


SENLAC.—We remember hearing from you before. The verses you 
enclose certainly show imagination, but it is rather of a abnormal and 
ghastly character for a girl of fifteen. The lines are often a syllabic 
too short or too long. We should strongly advise your sister to read 
what is beautiful and good, avoiding what is weird and abnormal, and 
not to exercise her pen too much at present. She has plenty of time 
before her and may injure her powers. 

Marie Antoinette. — The Countess 
Jeanne dc Lamotte is by no means 
a fictitious character. She was born 
at Bar-sur-Aube, France, in 1756, 
and died in London in 1791. She 
boasted that she was descended from 
Henry II., of the royal house of .Valois. 
Her wretched story presents contrasts 
of misery and splendour, and may be 
read in Carlyle’s well-known essay, The 
Diamond Necklace. 

Miss Bartlett and Muriel Green- 
ham. — Unfortunately we have not 
SNOWDROP’S address, and in any case 
our rules would prevent us from replying 
to you through the post. 

BRYONIA. —We should advise you to write 
to the Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C., to 
ICing’s College, Strand, W.C., and to 
the Secretary of the Technical Educa¬ 
tion Board, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
You may also often observe the adver¬ 
tisements of private teachers of elocution 
in the Athcnccum or any educational 
journal. 

GERDA. —Your song is very good indeed. 
It is far above the average of those we 
receive for criticism, and there arc no 
elementary errors in composition to 
point out. In fact, the chief defect we 
can find in it is merely one of copying. 
The treble and bass of the accompani¬ 
ment are not clearly arranged in refer¬ 
ence to one another, so that reading is 
made a little confusing. We advise you 
to persevere. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE. 

Miss W. de Gorkiewicz thanks all the 
readers of THE Girl’S OWN PAPER 
who have sent her post-cards, and begs 
to inform them that her address is now 
c/o Van dcr Zee Off, Smyrna. 

Miss Sereene L. Banagi, a Parsee 
girl, who writes a charming letter, asks 
again for a girl correspondent, aged 17, 
or older, of any nationality. Her ad¬ 
dress is 3, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay, 
India. 

Miss BiRRELL, 39, Polworth Gardens, 
Edinburgh, wishes to correspond with a 
French or German young lady, aged 
about twenty-one. 

Miss Mabel Swallow, aged 16, would 
like to correspond with a girl of her own 
age, living near. Sheffield, interested in 
music and painting. Address, Huthwaitc 
House, Thurgoland, near Sheffield. 

Miss May Graham, Station Road, 
Otahuhu, Auckland, New Zealand, 
wishes to correspond with an English 
lady in Russia, aged about twenty-five. 

Mademoiselle Suzanne Biraben, 
Grand Hotel, Vizzavona, Corsica, aged 
17, daughter of a head engineer, wishes 
to correspond with UN BOUTON DE 
Rose, Marguerite, and Bellona. 
MISS Van DOORN, 35, Koninginnegracht, 
The Hague, Holland, aged 20, would 
be glad to correspond in French or 
English with any girl of .about the 
same age. 

Miss L. Marshall, Huanui School, 
Whangarei, Auckland, New Zealand, 
would be pleased to exchange stamps, 
especially old ones, with any other young 
lady. 

“Miss Inquisitive” asks for a girl 
correspondent who lives in the extreme 
north of Scotland. 
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*. ** Prizes to the amount of Six GUINEAS (one of which will be reserved for 
>mpetitors living’ abroad) are offered for the best solutions of the abo\e puzzle. 

Solutions to be written on one side of the paper only, and to be headed with 
e name and address of the sender. _ ' 

Solutions must be addressed to The Editor, Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster 
ow, London. “ Puzzle Poem” to be written on the top left-hand corner cf the 

The last day for receiving solutions from the United Kingdom will be May 16, 
)0i ; from Abroad, July 16, 1901. 

This Competition is open to all, irrespective of sex or age 
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'• No charge is made for an¬ 
swering questions. 

II. All correspondents to give 
initials or pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the 
right of declining to reply to any 
of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be 
sent by the Editor through the 
post. 

V. No more than one question 
may be asked in one letter, which 
must be addressed to the Editor 
of “ The Girl’s Own Paper,” 56 . 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, 
tradesmen, or any other matter 
of the nature of an advertise¬ 
ment. will be inserted. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

“A Would-be Queen.”—T here are a 
great many excellent atlases, and the index 
at the beginning of each will show you 
where the different places are to be found. 

There is Keith Johnston’s Shilling Atlas ; 
his World Atlas (3s. qd. net); and his 
Unrivalled Atlas (2s. 7^d. net). There is 
also Philip’s New Popular Atlas of the 
World (2s. 7id.), and his Atlas for Be¬ 
ginners (is. iod.) Keith Johnston has more 
expensive atlases if you wish to pay more. 

You cannot go wrong in ordering one of 
his. Do not write for and in a 

formal letter. 

Brandy Snap. —Did you read an article bv 
Mrs. Watson, published about two years 
ago in The Girl’s Own Paper, on 
“ Shyness,” and also those in Vol. xx. on 
“ Self-Culture for Girls” ? These articles 
would answer your questions, only one of 

which we must notice. Try not to think of yourself but of the people 
you are with, and talk of what you fancy will interest them. By 
forgetting yourself, you will in time grow less bashful and shy We 

TT^£ at ^ 1S ^ Wlth y ° U ’ bl * the trouble is one that can b» overcome. 

HELEN C. Burnell.— You are mistaken as to the beginning of the 
hymn you wish to find. We give you the first verse— 

“ Brightest and best of the Sons of the morning, 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us Thine aid ; 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid.” 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Dolly Varden inquires for the composer of 
the song— 

“Home again! home again 
From a foreign shore ; 

And O it fills nvy heart with joy 
To meet my friends once more.” 

asks for the author of the 


A Schoolgirl 

lines— 


“Aim high, even though your point you 
miss, 

Some higher mark you gain by this, 
Than if, lest failure should befall, 

You took no lofty aim at all.” 


Philologist informs Leslie that “ Audrey ” 
is a corruption of the Saxon name Ethel- 
dreda, of which the original form was 
t> -p_ . . „ Ethelthrith, meaning “noble strength.” 

JHJuires for a song about a sailor lad drowned at sea. It was 
entitled, “ The Ship that Never Returned.” She wants the words 
and music. 

c an some readCT te u Miss A. King, St. George’s School House, South 
t \,.j| rk .,f ane ’ London, where to get Sarah Doudney’s poem, 
1 he Mill will never Grind with the Water that has Passed ” ? (We 
quoted the first verse in this column of The Girl’s Own Paper 
November 5, 1898.) ’ 

AUF WlEDERSEHEN inquires for a poem in which the following lines 
constantly recur— b 


The hymn is by Bishop Heber, and can be found in F. T. Palm-ave’ 
Treasury of Sacred Song as well as in many other collections 0 
devotional poetry. But we give your address—Ridgeway, Plympton 
b. Devon—asking some correspondent to send you a copy bv post. 

A Dr INK WATER.— There are many clubs for amateur artists in water 
colour drawing. We advise you to write to Miss H. Edith Grace 
54, Yoik Road, Hove, Brighton, who is the secretary of “ The Yorl 
Road Sketching Club, just such a society as you wish to join. Y01 
to tiine 80 ° bserVe ° ther addresses g^en in this column from time 

R \, A;“ Y T,’ r ., v 2 rses ,. are , scarce >y suitable for publication. Ir 
Autumn the first line of verse 2 is a syllable too short— 

“Oh! those falling leaves such memories stir.” 

“Majesty” and “memory” are imperfect rhymes. In “ Gooc 
fellowship again a line is halting— 

“ And seeming help others to reach.” 

“World” and “imperilled” do not rhyme. The art of metrical 
composition has laws which need to be obeyed, and these you should 
n , Wo have no doubt you might accomplish better work in time. 

B. FEARL.—We are inserting your inquiry in “ Our Open Letter Bov.” 
It you are persevering and intelligent, and have already studied any 
“A 1 ?" '“guage, we think you might learn Spanish by the help of 
such books as Hossfield's New Method of Spanish (published at is.) 
or Sauer s Spanish Grammar (published at 5s.) 

SCOTCH Fir.—W e thank you for your very kind and helpful letter, full 
of encouragement that is particularly grateful to us. Your information 
snaJi appear m its proper place. 


“ When the glory of God shall cover the earth 
As the waters cover the sea.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Lina Lowe, The Hollies, Castle Cary, Somerset, would like to 
know of a young French lady, aged 17 to 20, with whom she might 
correspond. Letters to be corrected and returned. 

Helen ICK, a Tasmanian girl, and a doctor’s daughter, is longing to 
correspond with two or three French girls, aged about 20, and hopes 
some will write to her at once. She is very fond of music and reading- 
Address, care of Dr. Ick, Latrobe, Tasmania, Australia. 

“Snowball” (South Africa) wishes for the name and address of a 
Dutch girl in Holland, aged 16 or 17, who will correspond with her. 

• ISS KATHLEEN Hall, Kobe, Japan, having received more than a 
hundred letters in reply to her notice, finds it impossible to answer all 
at once. Each will, however, be duly acknowledged in time, and 
stamps sent. Will Miss Ethel Crowthcr kindly send her address again 
as her letter has been mislaid ? and Miss Hall will be most pleased to 
forward her a pictorial post-card. 

Miss Margaret Welsh, 37, Ferndale Road, South Tottenham, 
.London, N., shorthand writer and typist, wishes to correspond with 
a french girl and a German girl of about her own age (19), each to 
write in the other’s language. Miss Welsh would like to have her 
own letters corrected and returned. 

One of the most affectionate readers of the “ G. O. P.,” PUSSY, would 
like to correspond in English with a Spanish or American girl, also to 
exchange post-cards. Address, “ Miss Pussy,” Tiflis, Caucasus, Russia 
(we presume, Poste Restante). 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 


Your Passionate Little One— I do not like this new name which 
you have chosen half so well as I did the old one, and though I use it 
'in reply to the letter thus signed, I will not think of you by it. You 
write 1 “ I am going to use the old argument, ‘ 1 am no worse than 
other’ girls,’ only I am generally silly enough to put the bad to the 
front believing, in my innocence, that people will see I am not so 
black as I have painted myself. I thought you would understand me. 

So L do. I know what a loving heart beats beneath that impetuous 
exterior I know that you are capable of any amount of self-devotion 
to and self-sacrifice for those you love. But you are-and you know 
it-very impulsive and easily swayed by momentary impressions. You 
glanced at mv letter, and, without going beyond the surface, decided 
that its contents were all against you. That ^cause you had once 
sorely pained me, I was, as you expressed it, paying you back m 
your ow coin.” My dear girl, if you knew me, youwould fed.how 
impossible it would be for me to entertain such a feeling. VVh>, 1 
have credited you beyond most of my girls with the power to realise 
nn heartfelt lodging V your welfare. You say that I have helped 
Sd comforted oSeS. I’am thankful to know tLs. » ave « 
to comfort you, it is not for want of trymg or because I am md.fferent 
about your happiness. Do you suppose that, had your dea r," 
been spared to you, she would never have reproved you, or spoken any 
but words of praise? Parents have to blame when the needs-be 
arises and she 1 would be an unfaithful mother with no true love for 
her child if she failed to point out faults as well as to praise for well- 
I be a true mother-friend if 1 closed my eyes to ho 
faults of my girls instead of helping them to see and correct them. 

I was not thinking that it was just a year since you first wrote to me, 
and you were no better. I have read with intense interest the accounts 
of your busy, hard-working life, of your thought for y 0 ^ distress in 
many little things, and your efforts to brighten the aspect of the home. 
So not give up, LITTLE ONE Think of the power you have to 
make things happier for others ! Your words ptove this. Other 
people have faults.” True. But you and I have not to answer for 
them, but to try and battle against the sm that, most easi y besets 
ourselves. “ I was born quick-tempered. Most likely I. shal Idho so 
Doubtless the quick temperament will remain, but I trust it wil 
held in check by the God-given strength which may be ours foi the 
asking. Some of your words will hardly bear quoting, but I mean to 
give them, because perhaps other dear storm-tossed girls of my Circle 
may at times have similar rebellious thoughts “ What is the use of 
a Saviour who can’t keep girls saved ? Look how many of 
have been happy for a little while, and then are worse than before. I 
should want to be kept saved. I should not have patience to be made 
unhappy because I had done wrong. True, LlITLE ONE. Young 
and old have the same trials to faith, the same sad experiences of 
failures and weaknesses, but amongst those who havewntten tome 
and they are many, I find none who say, It is not my fault. They 
write lamenting their want of perseverance, of faith in and love to 
God, but they do not blame the Most High for the ^dures and sms 
for which conscience tells them they alone are responsible. If, as you 
put it"you were “ kept saved,” if you were so placed and surrounded 
that you could not sin, where would be the merit. The child that 
truly ^oves his mother obeys her slightest command and finds his 
reward in her approving smile. A rebellious one may be compelled 
to obey, but what is such obedience worth ? We love Jesus because 
He first loved us and gave His life for us, and we must show our love 
by obeying His Commandments and delighting to follow in His[ steps. 
Km’Y.—I am pleased with your sweet unselfish letter and anxiety on 
bchaif of your friend. I found neither bad writing nor mistakes in it 
tint needed an apology. It would be very pleasant if your mother- 
friend could have a chit with her girls now and *en unaided W Ae 
pen first and later by the printer ; but we must make the best ot the 
opportunities wo have’ It fs good news to know that you can say, I 
am a Christian,” and that you have received much good from the 
Talks and Circle answers for the last three years.” I love to have 
letters from my brave working-girls and to help them in every possib c 

China. —I do not wonder that you are shy of what is called “ quack 
treatment, and, having no personal knowledge of the remedy named, 

I can ^ve no information. Still, I think it is a pity not to avail 
oneself of any chance of relief unless we have cause to suspect trickery 
or deception'. How wonderfully we are led to see that the very trials 
we chafe under become the instruments of good to us . Your infirmity 
prevented your going out to labour in the Chinese mission field and 
those who'studied with you have died the death ot martyrs whilst 
working there. Doubtless your efforts in a narrower sphere will be 
accepted and bring forth fruit to the good of others as well as to 

VoTlet writes, “ In the midst of many heavy troubles God has seen fit 
V to send me your sweet comforting Twilight Talks, which g have |iven 
me fresh help and courage.” It is a great joy to read these words and 
others that follow them. Though, as you say, in a^sense 3 . s ^ang^ 

I do wish to be the friend you picture me. You describe y°^selt as 
“ one who has lost her all,” and the black edge upon the note-paper 
tells of bereavement. Dear, let me remind you that there is one 
Friend Whom you cannot lose. Jesus will never leave nor forsake the 
most otherwise-forsaken and desolate of those He died to redeem and 
Sve. It Vs just when all else around is dark that the believing child 
of God can say with confidence “ the Lord is my Light. 

Maude B.—Yes. They are the same. 


MARIGOLD. —Dear child, I do not wonder that at fifteen, and after 
having been five years motherless, your whole being is yearning tor 
the comfort that loving mothers delight to impart to their girls. You 
write, “ Every day I seem to miss mine more. I do want to follow 
Christ; but I don’t know how. E read ray Bible and pray every day. 
I try to do right, but it is very difficult, and I. find myself saying or 
doing something I am sorry for afterwards. I have very bad health, 
and I am not able to do much good in the world. I can t think why 
I am allowed to live—I am so useless. When I try hard to be good, 
I seem so much worse that it does not seem worth trying any more. 
If 1 had not lost my mother, perhaps it would not have been so difficult 
to do right.” You do seem to have many troubles to battle against— 
the poor health which compels inaction, the enforced absence from 
public worship, and the separation from the friend you loved and 
valued. Let me suggest sources of comfort amidst much that seems 
dark at present. You are very young, and it may be that as you grow 
older you may become stronger. You cannot now see that you are ot 
any use in the world. Many have felt as you do, and in after years 
have thanked God for the very troubles which seemed too hard to 
endure, and recognised that they were just a part of His plan, both tor 
their temporal and eternal good. In looking back, many of his dear 
children acknowledge that He knew and planned what was best for 
them, and that in dealing with them 


“Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

If you cannot attend the services of His House, He can and Ho will 
hear the simplest petition that goes up from your heart to Him, no 
matter where it is offered. Try to look away from the dark side to 
hope, instead of giving way to despondency, and be sure that at the 
right time God will give you work to do for Him. I can give you no 
advice in regard to the estrangement between yourself and the friend 
you love, as I do not know what led to it. You are right not to betray 
confidence by telling me more about it. 

SCOTIA.—I well understand how difficult it would be for you to give 
advice under the circumstances you name, to say nothing ot the 
responsibility. More than once I have hesitated to offer counsel when 
I knew that the future of two lives might be affected by it. Your 
letter was accidentally mislaid, and has been so long unanswered that, 
it maybe, matters have been decided before this. 1 n case they ai e 
still in abeyance, I should say that only after a long season of probation 
would it be safe to enter into an engagement. Even then, were I the 
tori whose life-long happiness was involved m the decision, 1 should 
want to be assured that the man I loved was sustained by something 
higher than the mere hope of a union with me. Otherwise, having 
gained his end by temporary self-denial, there would be nothing to 

1 restrain his self-indulgence. In regard to the matter so closely 
affecting your own peace and that of your family I felt true sympathy. 
Such an awakening as yours must have been terrible. Your letter 
proves that you have tried to look at the difficulty on all sides, and to 
face it in a truly Christian spirit. I do not think you should cease 
your visits to the home of one so near and dear to you, even though 
they are a trial instead of a pleasure to you. However much you may 
be pained by the faults of one whom you had been used to love and 
trust, you must think how another would be affected by your absence. 
Hate the sin, the falsehood and hypocrisy as much as you like, but do 
all that you can, as a young disciple of Christ, to help the sinner into 
a straight path. Let'me hear from you again very soon. May Ciod 

bless your efforts. , 

DUM SPIRO Spf.ro writes, “ I wish I could convey to many needlessly- 
desponding ones that when our happiness is resting on the only farm 
foundation, our desponding moods must prove only temporary. 
We grieve and cry over little things, and then we see others with tar 
more cause for sadness than ourselves, and our thoughts are turned 
from selfish murmurings into thankfulness for our many mercies. J- 
am so glad of the feeling of peace and contentment which has come 
over you of late, dear Florence. You see, I call you by your 
Christian name, and though this is not quite like hearing the voice ot 
a friend by your side, it is a friend’s hand which writes it tor you to 
read. I am so very glad that you have in the one you esteem most 
highly a true, kind and sincere friend. I am sure you are right to 
leave the rest and go on cheerfully and happily doing the work God has 
given you to do. I agree with you that we may redly pray with all 
our hearts whilst our hands are actively engaged, and that the habit ot 
mental prayer is a great source of happiness in more ways than one. 
It shuts out hurtful, idle, unprofitable thoughts. It lightens labour, 
and cheers us on our way, by reminding us that we are in the presence 
of God. Ho alone knows how far short we fall of fulfilling oui own 
longings to serve him. V£C 

Eva D. B—Your repeated letters, and my knowledge of the difficulty 
you have in writing, made me very sorry that no private reply could 
be sent, even in such a case as yours. I am truly glad that my last 
letter gave you help and comfort, that you ask God s blessing on the 
members of'our Circle, and are trying hard to be a true Christian, and 
to find opportunities for saying a word in season, in our Master s 

Retells me that her daughter takes the “G. O. P.” and adds, 
“ Though it is many years since I was a girl, yet, whatever else I miss, 
I never omit reading the correspondence in the Twilight Gircle. it 
often comforts and teaches me, and is a source of help and pleasure to 
me in my quiet hours.” Thank you very much for this sweet testi¬ 
mony. What can be more delightful than to be assured that our 
Circle is an additional bondtof union between mothers and daughters. 


Answers to Correspondents* 


TFSSIE H A. would like to be a help to someone. Having a bright* 

J happy life amongst loving relations and fnends she wante to Aare 

no friend and n^ s trugg|e on all^one [ t is do ing a 

£S Kit" 1 fi” d«. J.»*. ™ i- »«s»' 

J»“fa tsssstttf* js... -*»•«*“s 

after vour lone visit to Europe. I do not wonder that you could not 
1 l v amonest the many lonely ones who find comfort through ou 

sw. jWp sa® 2f as 

“■cBppritttffltffiU *• 

„™frfns ciSi.. ™. « r «*•- 

E,fi. &PP«rPp3B5SS« ,£ siw. 

si rfiSf& 

SSH=sSS^E?| 

ssje sat? tv/jssfe«iss£“i >• ‘ S 

.n£sr=!ttaf» , a=S 

ns vour father’s composition, sent by a daughter s Hand, x ™nii. 

I s been specially in your mind of late, whilst you have been denie 
aSve SercS obliged by suffering to remam mbed “ I -ITdo 

better untcIf* wSV^rt a few 

mrXyou^ha^^od^for^glvrng^e 1 sweet ^suggestions 

eoTculltcd tobelelpfid to oZers, and to increase one’s faith in and 
i f c nrl Miv He spare you for many happy years of increased 

ttaStoSrSlLss ■andabLdSyblessaEdea.to 

vnn Tsneak for all my girls when I say we shall ask a special 
blessing for the dear sister who is devoting her bright young life to 
missionary work, and shall be interested in news of her labours and, 

vD V EA fr RMOTHER“-Once more your Parsee girl-reader from far-off 
Indlai Malabar Coast, sends you a greeting, and wishes a " d Jt® 

dear sisters of the Twilight Circle a joyous season. May you be 
spared for many a yearto comfortus "'j'^^^^f^^grate- 

fullv°W m E l ?sippe-” £ I K‘ ve the above sw ® et m f sage ’ which came f 

roundat once. W The “ dear sisters ” of the Circle will, I know, recipro- 

Ktra^^^ 

A LirM WHITE VIOLET . —Thank you, dear little blossom for a 
of the Correspondence Column, especially toT*a do thank God for 

■ «f l fSSb 

te^etlmr You add, “ I pity motherless girls very much. Do you 

know of'anysuch Ia’irTnot Cyotng? 0 faT on? y ° fourteen’’ P I have 
correspondent, if I am be lad to' hear from you. A 

letter. 


Vm a R y MOTHERLESS LITTLE ONE.-Truly one of many. You tell me 
of vour longino to be deputy-mother to the children of some working 
man and ™u want to know if there would be anything improper in 
vour acting in such a capacity. Your history of your own experience., 

when left motherless at thirteen, proves that you have i^But it?snot 
of which many older than yourself have no knowledge. But it is not 

merely a question of sweeping and cleaning, .^XTcanllnarine 
making a home and its inmates outwardly comfortable. 1 can miagm 
vour being industrious, self-devoting, unwearying in your work, honest 
Ind truT g in your dealings, and affectionate and very pitiful to the 
httle ones Int, dear, at twenty years of age a girl sorely need 
womanly counsel and motherly guardianship, and one : so young_would 
ho safer under the roof of some motherly woman, who, having girls ot 
her own^would find a warm corner in her heart for an orphan girl 
Then the question lias another important side. ^Cttie 

Whoever undertfkef the duties of a parent ought to bc fitted to train 
i Wlipther as real mother or deputy, sue unciei 

SSfCtS “Si.~. a. --feu. 

example for the little ones to follow; an example of truth, patience, 
self-control industry, neatness, tenderness, loving-kindness. She 
should in short be a child of God in the best sense, that she may lead 
the little ones with a loving but firm hand on the narrow-way to ever- 
Hstine life. Stay where you are for awhile, deal. Do not lmagi 
grievances I wish I could talk things over with you. I could smooth 
the rou^h places, and make you, what I want you to be, a truly happy 

nirl thfu 4 i you are a doubly orphaned one, with a big warm heart, 
girl, tnou n ^ ^ £ c p R j and sev j others are 

aSin reminded that one of our correspondence rules has always 
Swkibiltd the insertion of any trade address ,11 the Answers columns. 

If readers only knew what ingenious attempts are made to induce a 
breach of tlm rule alluded to, they would better understand the 
necessity for its continuance. A word must also again be said about 
the requests which sometimes amount to demands, for private 1 eplies. 
These q a?e alio contrary to rule, and, on account of the number of 
letters sent absolutely impossible. The Correspondence Columns are 
for the benefit of alf readers, incidentally, as well as for individual 

quensts^ an 0 j,j rea der of the “ Go O. P.” “ I have 

found ft ” she says, “ like a dear friend, and useful in many ways. I 
love to read tlmTwilight Talks, and find them a great help in my 
struerie and I gain coilfort from them.” Now the dear writer, after 
lmvfne exercised much self-denial in order to buy her favourite 

Sir.a sx, fit &zr,A vt?“. 

Editor has repeatedly appealed for help to enable him to distribute 

sirs: r£ tetrfis ;s fi e 

pleasure and comfort it has hitherto afforded them. R. ]F.asks in 
such help only until she can again afford to buy her Cx. O. I., 

One P wYoWish\s\Tb 1 comeTbraveW 

far more sensitive to and conscious of any external personal blemish 
laToutsiders Ire, who merely see it, for the reason that it is ever 
than outsiaers c , Christian, whilst in the flesh, cannot help 

being*sensible of its imperfections and infirmities, and I do not think 
that ^vou are to be blamed for the fact that you are keenly alive to 
vour / Those who are to be both blamed and pitied are the outsiders 
who can be wicked and cruel enough to cause you needless pain by 
nsulW allusions to it. I do think, dear, that those amongst whom 
vour lot is cast, if themselves real Christians, ought to give you special 
consideration ’and kindness in onto: to *n jour -n ttua, ^ 

rsTwhf P “&el,rmer t -shoMd ttrauT^d for the gifff beauty, 
and ask for those higher qualities of mind and heart which can alone 
l f if trnlv attractive “Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain , a 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” Those not 

r 0 u^tg b ^“ 

peoplewill write to you about things they would not tell to anyone 
thev know.” The thought makes me very humble. I can onl > a , 
that God will give me the right words for each troubled one. Wtth 
nil mv heart I long to give a message of comfort to you. . 

JeSSIeV.—I will bear your request in mind and reply more fully in a 

future column. 
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MEDICAL. 

ALICE.—The horseradish ( Cochlearia Armoracia) is frequently known 
by the name of “ scurvy grass,” because of its antiscorbutic qualities, 
in the days when scurvy was a common disease horseradish was often 
used, especially on board ship, to prevent the development of scurvy. 
Most vegetables possess antiscorbutic powers equal to those of horse¬ 
radish. At the present time horseradish is chiefly used as a condi¬ 
ment. It was introduced into the Pharmacopoeia as a carminative and 
flavouring agent. The poisonous root which has been mistaken for 
horseradish is the monkshood (. Aconitum Nafiellus), a familiar garden 
flower. The root of this plant is intensely poisonous. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone can mistake the two roots ; the horseradish is 
a long cylindrical root, almost equally thick at both ends ; it is 
brownish-yellow outside and cream colour on section ; it possesses a 
pungent, aromatic odour and a powerful burning taste. Aconite loot 
is rarely a quarter as long as the horseradish ; it is a taper or cai rot¬ 
shaped root; it is dark brown without, and white turning pink within ; 
it is almost odourless, and possesses a mawkish, bitter taste, followed 
by prolonged tingling and numbness of the mouth and tongue. Yet, 
notwithstanding these great differences between the two roots, aconite 
has on several occasions been eaten in mistake for horseradish, nearly 
always with a disastrous effect. . . 

ANXIOUS ONE.—The best way to remove nits from children’s hair is to 
cut the hair short; wash the'head well with soap and water, and then 
cover it with a piece of flannel dipped in i in 80 carbolic acid. Next 
morning run the hair through with a small tooth comb and repeat the 
whole process next day. This, if properly performed, absolutely cures 
the condition in forty-eight hours. The chief objection to it is cutting 
the hair short. Where cutting the hair is prohibited, the best way to 
set about the work is to thoroughly wash the head in soap and water, 
using a scrubbing-brush, then rinsing the hair, first in cold water, and 
then in solution of carbolic acid i in ioo. After this the hair should 
be thoroughly gone through with the small tooth comb. This requires 
to be repeated two or three times before the head is quite free. The 
objection to this treatment is that carbolic acid is poisonous, and that 
it does great damage if it gets into the eyes or mouth. Care can 
overcome this objection. Quassia water, made by throwing half a 
pound of quassia chips into a gallon of hot water and straining, is 
often used in place of the carbolic acid, but it is a very feeble sub¬ 
stitute. Staphisagria ointment used to be used, but is to be condemned 
on all grounds, chiefly because of its intensely poisonous nature. 

OBSERVER.—The consideration of the bicycle from the point of view of 
the physician is most complicated. It has been the custom for some 
to laud the bicycle up to the skies, and for others to systematically 
abuse it, both sections basing their opinions upon insufficient data. 1 f 
we consider the subject from a broad standpoint without any bias one 
way or the other, we shall arrive at conclusions about midway between 
the two extremes. We must consider the normal action of bicycling, 
its special difficulties and dangers, and the way it interferes with 
other exercises. We must then decide whether the special effects of 
the exercise are beneficial or the reverse, and whether they are capable 
of replacing other exercises which the craze of bicycling has left out 
in the cold. Bicycling is an active exercise and requires exertion. 
Time for time it is rather less fatiguing than walking. The muscles 
most used in bicycling are. the extensors of the knees and the calf 
muscles. The force is applied by the toes and the fore part of the sole. 
The hands and arms are only used to execute the comparatively 
delicate movements of steering. So far the exercise is good ; it is less 
good than walking, because there is less play of the muscles and the 
work is too strictly limited to certain parts. On the whole it is a 
better exercise than rowing, which throws most of the work on the 
arms and back. The position assumed on a bicycle should be perfectly 
upright, so as to allow the heart and lungs to be as free as possible. 
Leaning forwards, especially if accompanied by great exertion, as in 
scorching up a hill, greatly embarrasses the heart and lungs, and, to a 
lesser degree, the stomach and liver also, producing dilatation of the 
heart, dyspepsia, and obesity. We need say nothing about the 
accidents to which cyclists are specially exposed, nor about the galling 
produced by the saddle, for they are matters of trivial importance. 
But there arc one or two other points about bicycling which require to 
be carefully considered. The first is bicycling to the exclusion of 
other exercises. There is only one exercise which is of itself sufficient 
in every way for health, and that exercise is walking. No other form 
of exercise, nor, indeed, all other exercises put together, can take the 
place of walking. The cyclist is too apt to forget this, and to use her 
bicycle to the complete exclusion of walking. The second point that 
we must call attention to is scorching. Violent exercise of all kinds is 
injurious, especially to those who live sedentary lives. Scorching, 
especially uphill, is'a very severe exercise, and taxes the heart a great 
deal too much. Very many persons, chiefly such as have passed 
middle age, have owed their deaths to bicycling. Of course, with 
practice, you can climb hills and scorch without feeling it, because 
practising exertion causes the heart to become hypertrophied. But, 
notwithstanding all that lovers of “ strong men ” say about the value 
of thus “ strengthening ” the heart, it is not only no advantage, but it 
is a great loss, to possess a hypertrophied heart, because it cannot 
last as the healthy heart does ; but it starts on its downward course 
long before the rest of the body has become old. 

Jane A._Obviously you must consult a medical man about your 

J trouble. Impediments in speech may be due to innumerable causes, 
the treatment for each of which is different from that of any other. 
Some forms are fairly readily cured, but many are incurable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEMO.—Bazaars are so numerous and the purses of the public are so 
much lighter all through this war-time, and for a long time to come, 
that we do not think you will “ raise funds ” by anything you can do 
at a bazaar. We can only suggest your making garments for children 
as likely to find a sale, and knitted shawls and socks, besides articles 
(ready-made) for giving in charity—sets of baby clothes, for instance. 
ERA (Zululand).—To remove stains from mahogany we can give two 
recipes. Break two ounces of dragon’s blood in pieces, put them in a 
quart of rectified spirits of wine ; stand the bottle in a warm place and 
shake it frequently. When dissolved it is ready for use. A second 
. method is to put one pound of logwood in four quarts of water, and 
to add two handfuls of walnut peels. Boil it, remove the chips, add 
. one pint of the best vinegar, and it will be ready for use. You may 
remove the yellow-brown shade from your piano keys by rubbing 
with powdered pumice-stone and water, covering them, if possible, 
with a piece of glass, and leaving them, when still moist, in the 
sunshine to bleach. This is the way to restore discoloured ivory, but 
when piano keys are in question the method seems difficult. 

SARA.—You require a small machine for making ice-cream, such as you 
will see in the National Training School of Cooker)'’, Buckingham 
Palace Road, and with which full directions are given. 

IT. S.—We have eighteen “women’s settlements” in London and the 
outskirts. There are others at Glasgow (non-residential), at Liver¬ 
pool, the “Victoria Women’s Settlement,” 322, Netherfield Road, N., 
which is undenominational—the heads are Dr. Lilias Hamilton and 
Miss Edith Sing—and at Manchester, “ The University Settlement 
Women’s House,” 17, Manor Street, Ardwick, Manchester; the 
head is Miss Alice Crompton, M.A. At Middlesborough there is the 
“New Congregational Women’s Settlement,” 158, Newport Road, 
Middlesborough ; president, Mrs. Armitage, lady superintendent, Miss 
Harris. Possibly it might suit you best to send your daughter to one 
of these provincial establishments. Should you prefer London, you 
might write for all information to Miss Harington, the head of St. 
Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green (Victoria Park Square, E.), where 
there is hospital and infirmary visiting. This settlement has many 
branches. 

A. B. C.—There is a physical training institute on the Swedish system 
at Dartford, London, S.E., of which the principal is Mademoiselle 
Osterberg. 

E. ROBINSON.—“ Scotch scones” are made according to the following 
recipes, taken from an excellent source. Two pounds of flour (and an 
extra pound for rolling out the paste), half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
half an ounce of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of salt, and three- 
quarters of an ounce of sugar. Mix thoroughly, and then add one 
pint and a half of buttermilk. Roll out a small piece at a time, rather 
thinly, and then all together, and bake on a griddle, having marked 
out the separate cakes. A second recipe may be given for your 
choice. Take three pounds of flour, a quarter of an ounce of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, a quarter of an ounce of salt, and one pint of butter¬ 
milk. Mix to the consistency of tlough, roll out about half an inch 
thick, and cut into the desired shape and size, and bake on a griddle 
over a clear fire for ten or fifteen minutes, turning it so as to brown 
lightly on both sides. They may be baked on a hot iron or an ironing 
stove. Perhaps a “ cocoanut pudding” might suit you. T;ike one 
cupful of desiccated cocoanut, two teaspoontuls of cornflour (starch), 
three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one quart of milk, one teaspoonful of 
butter, and one teaspoonful of lemon extract. Scald the milk, stir in 
the cornflour with two tablespoonfuls of the milk, then add the other 
ingredients, and bake for half an hour in a pudding-dish. 

WILD Rose (New Zealand).—The gold-toning stains on the finger¬ 
nails which you are apt to get when working in a photographic studio 
may be removed by dipping them frequently in hydrochloric acid. 
This remedy was suggested to us in a large photographic establish¬ 
ment and by a lecturer on the art, so we think we may safely recom¬ 
mend it, whether really effectual or not. 

JUDIE.—You may remove the grease stains from your kitchen table by 
moistening fuller’s earth with hot water, and, after having been left 
to stand till cold, to spread it like a thick plaster over the discoloured 
part and leave it there all night. The next day you will only have to 
scour it with hot water and soap. It may be necessary to repeat this 
process. 

BUCKLES.—Your best plan is to go to the Patent Office at 25, South¬ 
ampton Buildings, W.C., and obtain all information of the course to 
be pursued, the fees and expenses. The hours are from 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M. We gave an article on the subjects of patents taken out by 
women a few years age. All surgical instrument makers sell belts, 
and perhaps your best plan would be to offer yours to one of these 
establishments for sale. 

May Blossom. —For all particulars as to expenses of travel, best 
route, return tickets, etc., you had better apply for the prospectus of 
Messrs. Cook, or Gaze, or Dr. Lunn, Regent’s Circus. At Cannes 
there is a home for invalid ladies, aged from eighteen to forty, at 
which the charge for board, lodging, and medical attendance is 
£1 weekly. Washing an extra. Apply to Miss Hankey, the Palace, 
Much Hadham, Herts. At Mentone there is a winter home (the 
“ Helvetia”) for invalid ladies, open on November 1st, and closed on 
May 1st. Fire in bedroom and washing extras. Apply to Miss 
Dudgeon, Les Grottes, Mentone, Alpes Maritimes, France. 

ROSEBUD.—We can only reply to you as to correspondents about toffee ; 
consult our indexes. The space cannot be continually given for the 
same information, which is not of any general interest. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

N early two years had passed by since Lilias had 
broken off her engagement with Ned Talbot, and 
Gervase Vanburgh had told Nan of his love, when a 
stranger passing along the village high road one bright 
May day might have discerned an air of unusual excite¬ 
ment and bustle in I hurston House. The housemaids 


v 6*re hanging clean curtains in every window from attic 
to. cellar; the gardener was bedding out plants; 
message boys besieged the house with trays of pro¬ 
visions, and the Parcel Delivery Van seemed to empty 
its entire contents at the door. Nor did the bustle 
grow less as one entered the house, for the hall was 
banked up with plants, and seven girls enveloped in 
aprons; seemed to be chasing one another up and down 
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stairs, so rapid and unceasing were their movements. 
There would have been no difficulty in recognising 
our old friends, though the years had not passed with¬ 
out bringing changes in their wake. Maud s sweet 
face had lost its look of sadness, and blossomed into 
fresh youth ; Lilias was still the professional beauty, 
whose very apron was donned with an air to effect, while, 
wonder of wonders! Nan had grown tidy, possessing 
hair as daintily coiled, and hands as carefully kept as 
Lilias’s own. In the old days it had been hazarded as 
an occasional conjecture that Nan was pretty, but there 
could be no doubt on that question now, for the plump 
face had moulded into shape, the complexion toned down 
to a soft pink and white, and the dark eyes shone with 
happiness. Happiness indeed seemed to radiate from 
Nan to-day, as she raced up and down the house, as 
hard-worked as any of her sisters, in some indefin¬ 
able way distinguished from the rest, for she was given 
the precedence in all that went on, while every time that 
she and her mother came together they embraced with 
fresh unction. For the rest, Elsie had reached her 
ambition and the age when she might dress her hair as 
she chose, and by means of parting it in the middle, and 
plastering it over her ears had given herself an appro¬ 
priately funereal aspect. Even Agatha boasted a coil at 
the back of her head, while Christabel’s skirts reached to 
her ankles, and Kitty’s long brown legs were discreetly 
covered from view. 

Advancing years had, however, by no means dimin¬ 
ished the girls’ powers of conversation, and as they 
banked up plants in corners of the staircase, and re¬ 
arranged furniture in the sitting-rooms, the babel of 
voices was as deafening and seemingly as inexhaustible 
as of yore. 

“ Children, children, be quiet! Stop talking, for 
mercy’s sake,” pleaded Mrs. Rendell piteously. “I try 
to ask a question, and cannot make myself heard. You 
will make Nan’s head ache, if yon go on like this. Go 
up to your room to write your letters, Nan dear. Don’t 
attempt to do it here, but take the chance of half an 
hour’s quiet when you can get it.” 

Nan rose obediently, and carried her writing materials 
upstairs, but it was some time before she sat down at 
her desk, for the dressing-room door stood open, and 
therein lay something which exercised an irresistible 
attraction, something which lay stretched on a sofa 
swathed in careful wrappings. 

Nan drew back the sheet with reverent fingers, and 
there it lay in all its beauty—a gleaming satin dress, the 
train folded skilfully in and' out, bunches of orange- 
blossom catching up the lace, which was festooned with 
as much lavishness as if it had been modest Nottingham, 
ins-cad of precious Brussels, of that rich mellow tint 
which comes from age alone. A bride’s dress, and a 
bride’s dress fit for a princess, and in the box beside 
it a veil of the same old lace, and in the safe in the 
corner a diamond necklace and stars which represented 
a fortune in themselves ! 

Could it be, could it really be that all this splendour 
was for her ? And oh, lucky girl, that she was so happy 
in love given and received, that they counted as nothing, 
and less than nothing in her rejoicings ! Could it be 
that to-morrow morning—in twenty-four hours from now 
—in less than twenty-four hours, she would be trans¬ 
formed from Nan Rendell of the coat and skirt, Nan, 
the third daughter in a large family, in constant 
straights for money and anticipation of her dress 
allowance, into Nan Vanburgh in satin and diamonds, 
Mrs. Gervase Vanburgh with her country seat, her 
diamonds, her carriages, her expectations of even 


greater wealth to come ! Oh, wonder of wonders ! Oh, 
fairy tale in real life ! Oh, dear and beautiful prince to 
work such marvels in a poor girl’s life! Nan bent down 
lower and lower until her lips touched the gleaming 
folds, and her cheek rested lovingly against them, then 
she drew the sheet forward once more, and went back 
to her seat. To think, not to write, however, to think 
over the two years that had just passed, and all the 
events which they had brought. Had she really loved 
Gervase from the beginning even as he had loved her ? 
It seemed as if she had, for after that memorable inter¬ 
view in the garden, she had known no doubt nor hesita¬ 
tion. It was right to wait and let time prove the 
stability of her feelings, but at the bottom of her heart 
she had felt no uncertainty as to her final answer, and 
oh, how long had seemed the last three months of the 
year, with what joy she had hailed July, what a happy, 
happy time it had been for all concerned! Mrs. 
Rendell and Maud had been the only members of the 
family who had known of the intention which lay 
behind Gervase’s frequent visits, and if the surprise 
with which the engagement was greeted was mingled 
with some envy and disappointment from one of the five 
sisters, the others more than made up for it by their 
unaffected delight. 

Gervase had long received the sanction of approval, 
and once assured of Nan’s happiness it was impossible 
for the most unworldly of relations to restrain a thrill of 
satisfaction in the grandeur of the alliance. The school¬ 
room party was inflated with pride at the thought of 
>“ My sister Mrs. Vanburgh,” and even Maud tilted her 
head and smiled with a complacent air when congratu¬ 
lated on the engagement. As for the parents, they 
were naturally delighted at the prospect of so prosper¬ 
ous a marriage for their dear girl, while old Mr. 
Vanburgh shed tears of happiness over the fulfilment 
of a cherished dream. 

“ She will be the making of the boy ! ” he declared. 
“ He has always been a good fellow, blit too indifferent 
and lazy to make the most of his abilities. Nan’s 
energy, Nan’s enthusiasm will be his salvation! This 
is the best news I have heard for many a long, long 
year. It puts fresh life into me in my old age.” 

Everybody seemed pleased and approving, and not 
the least welcome among the many letters of congratu¬ 
lation was one from Ned Talbot, now some months 
settled as steward of the Vanburgh property, and his 
earnest, outspoken appreciation of his new employer. 

When the subject of the marriage itself was broached 
however, Mr. Rendell obstinately refused to hear of any 
date within a year. 

“ When she is twenty-one—not a moment before,” 
he said firmly. “ I have a parent’s right to my Mops 
until she is of age, and not one day of the time will I 
give up for you or any man living.” 

“ And I’ve a husband’s right to her after that, and not 
one day longer will I wait, so we’ll fix on her birthday, 
the twentieth of May! ” said Gervase, equally obstinate, 
and so it was settled, and the months had seemed as 
weeks, so rapidly had they flown past, until here was 
the day before the wedding, with Nan’s new boxes 
standing in the corner ready packed for that wonderful 
journey to foreign lands, of which she had dreamed all 
her life long. 

When the gong sounded Nan looked guiltily at the 
blank sheet of paper, but it was too late to begin 
letters now, she must go downstairs and trust to good 
fortune that the girls would not discover how she had 
wasted the time ! Lunch was a scramble meal to-day, 
served in the morning-room on three different tables, 
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and in the midst of a medley of boxes and parcels, but 
that was part of the fun of the occasion, and added to 
the general hilarity. A formal meal in the dining-room 
could be had any day, but it needed a convulsion of 
nature to induce Mrs. Rendell to hold her plate in her 
lap, and actually—oh, horrors ! to help herself to butter 
with her own individual knife ! The girls chuckled 
with delight at the spectacle, and then turned to greet 
Nan on her re-appearance. 

• “ Well, ‘Bride/ finished your notes ? Hope you have 
been a good, little honest girl and said what was true. 
‘ Dear Mrs. Webb,—Thank you so much for the dear 
little pepperettes. It is so kind of you to think of me, 
and as I have already had seven pairs sent, I feel no 
anxiety whatever concerning my future happiness/ 
‘Dear Mr. Cross,—Thank you so much for the vases 
which you have so kindly sent me. They are quite 
unique, I am sure, as I have never before seen anything 
like them. I shall put them in my drawing-room when¬ 
ever I know you are coming, and keep them carefully in 
a cupboard when you are away.’ ‘ Dear Mrs. de Bels, 
—How kind of you to send me such a dear little 
egg-boiler! We never use such a thing, but it 
will do charmingly to give away to someone else, 
and-’ ” 

“ It’s to be hoped no one will send you wedding 
presents, Kitty, if that’s the way you are going to 
receive them! ” said Nan severely, but her reproof was 
received with bursts of derisive laughter. 

“ Ho! Bio! Bio! How innocent we are, how 
proper all of a sudden ! Can you look us in the face 
and say you have not said as nearly that as you dared— 
that you have not deliberately disguised your true 
sentiments ! ” 

“ I can ! I do ! I have not written a single word this 
morning you could find fault with,” cried Nan with a 
boldness which betrayed her to her sharp-witted adver¬ 
saries, for the cry was immediately raised— 

“ She hasn’t written at all! She has been sitting 
dreaming about him instead.” 

“ I think of thee by morn, my love ! ” chanted Kitty, 
rolling her eyes to the ceiling with a ridiculous affecta¬ 
tion of sentiment, while Agatha and Christabel went 
through a pantomime of rapturous greeting, at which 
Nan laughed in unperturbed enjoyment. She had 
served a long apprenticeship to her sister’s teasing ways, 
and was too happy in her engagement to keep up any 
pretence of indifference. Nan indeed won universal 
admiration in the character of an engaged girl, for there 
was something inexpressively winsome in her trans¬ 
parent enjoyment of her own happiness. She loved her 
future husband with all her heart, and saw no reason 
why she should feign an indifference which she was so 
far from feeling. 

When Gervase arrived in person shortly after lunch, 
she went flying to meet him, and came back hanging 
on his arm, her face sparkling with happiness and 
contentment. 

“ Ble has come ! Ble has come ! Blere he is ! ” she 
cried, in tones of triumph, and Gervase was promptly 
surrounded by his sisters-in-law to be, and escorted 
round the house to see the preparations for to-morrow’s 
ceremony. 

He said little, for the solemnity of the occasion had 
already laid its sobering touch upon him, but his eyes 
glowed, and every time he looked at Nan there came an 
expression into his face, so sweet, so true, so tender, 
that Maud could not see it and keep back the tears. 
She was in a supersensitive mood this afternoon, for not 
only did the parting with her beloved sister lie ahead, 


but also a meeting of even more importance. Ned 
Talbot was to be Gervase’s best man, and was eve'll now 
at the Grange waiting only to greet his host, before 
coming to pay his first visit for nearly two years. The 
winter before he had received an invitation to a party 
at Thurston House, but it had been refused, and even 
after that formal intimation that the way was open, he 
had delayed his coming, modesty and self-distrust alike 
combining to make him dread that final putting to the 
touch which should “ win or lose it all ! ” How much 
Miss Nan had to do with the choosing of the “ best 
man ” is one of those secrets which are best left alone, 
but presently there he came, walking across the lawn 
towards the spot where the tea-table was laid, just as he 
had done on another afternoon years ago, and there sat 
Maud once more busying herself with the tea-cups to 
hide her confusion, though of a different and far happier 
description. 

Not in vain had Jim dropped his words of reminder, 
not for naught had he handed over letters received from 
his old friend for his sister’s perusal! Maud knew, and 
had known for many a long day to whom Ned’s heart 
was given, and Ned knew that she knew, and gathered 
fresh hope from her sweet, shy smile. For himself, he 
was looking a new man, and Lilias felt a stab of pain as 
she looked at him and met his calm, scrutinising glance. 
She had loved him once, or had come as near loving 
him as it was in her nature to do, and she was surprised 
to find how much it hurt to realise his disenchantment. 
She was as pretty as ever, prettier, so her mirror told 
her, but though admiration was hers in plenty, no one 
seemed to love her, or to turn to her for sympathy and 
counsel. Nan, her younger sister, was about to be 
spirited away to a life of luxury and affluence ; Maud 
would certainly follow suit before long, and she would 
be left at home with the younger girls, regarded by them 
as a tiresome, elderly person who refused to move on and 
make room for her juniors. A pleasant prospect indeed, 
yet she could not complain, for if there was little 
sympathy between her sisters and herself, the fault was 
her own, and in her heart she confessed that it was so. 
It is impossible to live a selfish, self-engrossed life 
without suffering for it in hours of loneliness, and Lilias 
was beginning to learn this lesson to her cost. 

When tea was over, Gervase went back to the Grange 
to sit with his uncle, while Nan adjourned upstairs to 
superintend that last trying-on of bridesmaids’ dresses 
which the younger girls declared to be imperative. 

“ My dear, you don’t know what may be wrong ! I 
slipped on my bodice last night, and it was two inches 
too tight. That doesn’t matter—I’ll have a slim figure 
for your wedding if I die for it, but consider—just 
consider—how fe-arful it would have been if it had been 
too loose ! ” cried Agatha tragically, and after that there 
was plainly no refusal possible. 

Mrs. Rendell wished to interview the cook, Jim had a 
letter to write, everyone, it appeared, had some impor¬ 
tant and pressing matter demanding attention save only 
Maud and Ned, who were left to their own devices, 
and presently wandered off towards that portion of the 
garden most sheltered from observation. Both knew 
what was coming, and both were trembling with hardly 
suppressed agitation, then presently their eyes met, Ned 
held out his hand, and Maud’s went out to meet it with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Do you forgive me, Maud ? Can you believe in me 
again ? Can you give yourself to a man who loves you 
with all his heart, and can never do enough to show his 
remorse for his own miserable mistake ? I did you a 
cruel wrong, but I have suffered for it all these years. 
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Could you find enough charity in your heart to forgive 
me and give me another chance ? ” 

“ I have nothing to forgive ! ” said Maud simply. 
Dear thing ! and she meant it too, for when she loved, 
she found it impossible to blame, and Ned had been her 
hero for so many a long year. “ It was quite natural 
that you should be fascinated by Lilias, for she is so 
beautiful and charming. I did not blame you, even at 
the time, but oh, Ned, I was very miserable ! I loved 
you so dearly, I longed so much to help you ! There is 
nothing in the world which could make me so happy as 
to be your wife! ” 

Ned’s words of love, of gratitude, of almost tearful 
remorse are too sacred to be repeated. He had reached 
his goal at last, and, looking back upon the past, felt that 
all the troubles which had lain in his path were but a 
light price to have paid for the treasure he had won ! 

Upstairs at the window of the girls’ bedroom Kitty 
Maitland peered through her spectacles at the flutter of 
Maud’s dress behind the bushes in the garden, and 
knitted her brows in her anxiety to account for the 
presence of a dark stain around the waist. Presently the 
bushes parted company for a few yards, and the stain was 
discovered to be neither more nor less than a coat sleeve 
belonging to Mr. Ned Talbot! Kitty cleared her throat 
and chanted in a high clear tone— 


“ A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between Mr. Edward Mortimer Talbot and Maud, 
eldest daughter of-” 

A stampede towards the window interrupted the 
conclusion of the sentence, and the sisters stared at the 
unconscious couple with eager scrutiny. They peered 
to right and left, craned their necks to one side and 
then the other, rushed to a second window to obtain a 
better view, and finally turned back and faced each 
other with expressions of awed conviction. 

“ It is—for a ducat! Oh, dear, what a nuisance ! ” 
cried Agatha pitifully. “ What shall we do without our 
Maud ? First Nan, and then Maud—the house will be 
lost without them ! ” 

“ Our loss is their gain. We must be resigned. It 
is what we must expect. One bird after another will fly 
away, and leave the old nest bare. It is the order of 
nature,” sighed Elsie sadly. 

“ Another wedding! Another bridesmaid’s dress. 
How s-implay lovelay ! ” cried Christabel rapturously, 
but Nan stood apart with clasped hands, and dark eyes 
full of tears. 

“ The only thing,” she sighed to herself—“the only 
thing I had left to wish for. Oh, how thankful I 
am ! What a dear world it is! How good God is to 
us all! ” 


A PURPOSE IN LIFE* 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. 



It is probably true to say, speaking generally, that up till 
a few years ago the object of most girls’ lives was to get 
married. That was what everyone considered that they 
existed for; they accepted the view, and did their best, 
with the help of parents and friends, to achieve the object, 
and, if they did not succeed, were apt to be considered 
failures bv themselves and others. 

Now, in a certain section of society at least, marriage 
seems ’to be out of fashion. Husband-hunting, whether 
on the part of mothers or daughters, is considered a vulgar 
pursuit, and in many cases the whole question of marriage 

is ignored. ; 

What has taken its place as the object of a girl s 1 1 te t 
I am not sure whether they could give it a more dignified 
name than the desire to have a good time. I wonder how 
far this is an improvement on the old object. Personally 
I am very much in favour of matrimony, and it seems to 
me that it is just as desirable for men as for women. It is 
difficult for the nature of either man or woman to develop 
all its possibilities alone : marriage is necessary for the 
completion of the human being. 

It is, of course, true that there are great opportunities in 
the single life, and there is some work to be done in the 
service of mankind which only the single man or woman 
can do. It is fortunate that it should be so, since circum¬ 


stances compel many to remain single. The single life is 
always the more difficult, and rare gifts of unselfishness 
are needed to prevent the character suffering from it. 
Men and women alike, as a rule, reach their fullest 
development through married life ; but it does not follow 
from this that marriage should be the object of a woman’s 
life, while it is only an accident in a man’s life. A man is 
something else besides a husband, and a woman would be 
all the better wife if she were something else besides a 
wife. Hence it is a great pity to make marriage the sole 
object of a girl’s life, though on the whole it seems to me 
almost a better object than the modern one of having a 
good time. 

Is it unfair to her to say that the object of most girls is 
to have a good time ? I hope that a good many of them 
feel that it is unfair, and are conscious of a thread of 
purpose running through their lives. It is natural and 
desirable that they should be reserved in talking about 
their ideals and aspirations, and that they should not wish 
to appear to be taking themselves too seriously. When 
they see other young people doing that, they call them 
prigs, and prigs are not always popular. Yet I am inclined 
to believe that all people who are worth anything have to 
go through a period of priggishness. They must take it 
as they would the measles; the only important thing is to 
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get it over quickly, for should it become chronic, the results 
would be very unpleasant, for others at least. 

So when I say I want them to have a purpose in their 
lives, I do not want them to take themselves too seriously 
and to go about talking about that purpose. To avoid 
that, they should cultivate before all things a saving sense 
of humour, and apply it constantly to themselves. If they 
could only see how absurd they are, they would be saved 
many mistakes and spared many humiliations. The great 
good of a sense of humour .is that it helps them to see 
themselves as others see them, to realise their unimportance, 
and to see that the world was not arranged just to let them 
have a good time. 

For some classes of girls in England at present it is very 
easy to have a good time, if they are only content with a 
somewhat low level of aspiration ; and we hear of girls to 
whom hockey, golf, or tennis become the chief business 
of life, just as hunting is to some of their wealthier sisters. 
The old quiet home life, with its limitations, its little duties, 
its monotonous occupations have been swept away, and 
with it the quiet demure maiden who blushed and fainted 
and was not supposed to have an opinion of her own. In 
her place has come the modern young woman on her 
bicycle, who looks as if she thoroughly knows how to 
take care of herself and means to go her own way. Some 
charm has gone; let us hope some capacity has been 
gained. 

But capacity for what ? What does the modern young 
woman wish to make of her life ? She has gained liberty, 
but does she remember how it was won for her ? There 
are those still living who bore the brunt of the battle, and 
fought to get that higher education for women which is 
the real cause of the freedom of the modern girl. The 
young people of the present day do not realise how hard 
that struggle was. They did not struggle to make the 
lives of women freer in order that they may have a good 
time. Girls’ lives are their own now, and they have to 
make something worth having out of them. Why do they 
value liberty? Not because it enables them to do as they 
like—that would be mere licence—but because it enables 
them to become what they might be, and they can only do 
that by effort, by self-discipline, by self-denial. They must 
lose themselves before they can find themselves. 

It is sad to see people living for amusement, or contented 
in some narrow sphere with natures half developed, because 
they feel that there are so many gifts lying dormant there, 
perishing for want of care, which might have been brought 
up and used for the service of humanity and the glory of 
God. The important thing for girls is that they should be 


learning what real work, both intellectual and physical, 
means. To have prepared herself for a definite profession 
in life is not labour thrown away, even if a girl were freed 
by marriage from the necessity of pursuing her profession. 
A woman is not a better wife for being incapable, and a 
woman capable in other directions would soon learn that 
necessary amount of the mysterious art of housekeeping 
which is so often merely an excuse for wasting her time on 
the part of the incapable woman. 

In a book I read the other day housekeeping was defined 
as “ a calling artfully created by hopelessly lazy women as 
a blind.” “Happiness,” wrote a great thinker, “does 
not consist in a succession of pleasure, but in the fulfil¬ 
ment of itself, a bettering of itself, a realisation of its 
capabilities on the part of the human soul.” 

What I wish girls to feel in some indistinct way as the 
object of their lives is the desire to develop all their 
capacities, so that they may, in St. Paul’s language, be 
able to buy up the opportunities. Life must grow narrower 
as they grow older, and doors now open to them must 
shut. In time,, if they are to do good work, they must 
make their choice in some way and specialise themselves. 
Those who do not many will be happier for having some 
definite work in life, but it. would be well, if possible, to 
find out themselves and their powers before choosing that 
work, and it is always well not to be too professional, even 
when they have chosen it. 

Gills should be careful not to forget the purpose of 
woman. There are things which the world wants from 
women, for the loss of which no excellent work, no highly- 
developed capacity will compensate. Just at this moment 
women with capacity, with definite work in life, are so pleased 
with their gifts that they brandish them in the face of the 
world. If they can do a thing well, they should keep it to 
themselves ; people will find it out soon enough. At the 
present moment the great call to women is to show how 
they can u^e the privileges which they have, what they are 
willing and able to do in the service of mankind, to think 
ot their duties rather than of their rights. The question 
for them is, how are they going to use the liberty that has 
been won for them ? It is on the young that the heavy 
responsibility rests. If they use their liberty only to amuse 
themselves, to have a good time, if they neglect to hear 
the call to service, to fit themselves to bear their share of 
the world’s burden, then women will miss the great oppor¬ 
tunity which is now theirs of becoming fellow-workers, 
fellow-citizens with men, and of learning how to do that 
work which, in the great economy of the world, can only be 
done by them. 











“ THE PROPHET'S CHAMBER." 


By ONE WHO OFTEN USES IT. 



V 

i he other day, in an Edinburgh 
C “ flat ” I heard a phrase which 
I had not heard for many a 
day! 

It was “the Prophet’s 
Chamber.” 

The daughter of a great man, 
now dead, had been re-arrang- 
ing the surroundings of her 
life. Years of dutiful and beautiful 
filial devotion had come to an end 
—the “family house” was no 
more, and the only maiden- 
daughter was free to make her 
own plans. She had retired to a 
pretty flat commanding views of 
two of the busiest thoroughfares in the Northern capital, 
yet high enough above them to be beyond any disturbing 

roar of traffic. , , . . , 

As she showed me through her new home, rich with 
relics of that which had vanished, she explained to 

m “This room was meant for the drawing-room, but I mean 
it for the living-room. What is the use of two public 

rooms for one person? ” . . 

“Well,” I admitted, “ one can only sit in one room at 

a A^very pleasant “ living-room” it was—lined with books, 
friendly with familiar portraits, and gay with souvenirs of 
foreign travel; a delightful place in which to have one s 
meals—at the square table in the centre—or to write at the 
desk which stood in one of the windows. 

“ Now,” said she, “follow me into the room which was 

intended for a dining-room.” . 

“ There 1 ” she said, as she ushered me in. I his is to 
be ‘the prophet’s chamber.’ When I have guests they 
shall have this nice large cheerful room, which they can 
feel is all their own.” 

Besides every comfortable bedroom appointment, the 
chamber had a roomy writing-table, a bookcase, and an 
open sunny aspect. 

“ The prophet’s chamber! ” i , _ , , 

My friend’s experience in her great father s house had 
made her realise that visitors are not always idle people, 
running to and fro in pursuit of pleasure. She knew that 
they are sometimes busy people, whose work must go on, 
whatever their environment; or burdened people, who 
crave for a quiet retreat where they may drop down at 
their ease ; or sad people who may find relief in a tew 
unwitnessed tears. 

That dear old phrase, “the prophets chamber, has a 
dignity of significance far beyond that of the mere “ spare 

10 We all know that the phrase originated in the little 
chamber which the Shunammite woman kept in readiness 
for the passing by of Elisha, because she “ perceived that 
he was a holy man of God.” Little did she then dream of 
the power which his hand was to have in her life, both ior 

sorrow and for joy! , , 

Little do we imagine, oftentimes, what new threads 
our visitors are to weave into our own histories. We 
cannot tell beforehand when we shall “ entertain angels 
unawares.” Only we know we need not fear even the 
unthankful and the evil: we may actually learn the most 
from them : for through them we may attain life s best 
gift—the power to forgive. 

When we approach our spare room as ‘ the prophet s 
chamber,” i.e. y as the temporary resting-place of human 
beings of infinite capacities and possibilities, we begin to 
realise that we have to show spiritual hospitality as well as 
bodily. We do not know all the inner history of our most 


intimate guest. Even such outward circumstances as we 
do know may have significances which are beyond our 

fathoming! * . . 

One thing we do know—our visitor is not in his own 
house—is probably in the midst of one of those “ moving- 
about ” seasons, which may sometimes enrich years of 
after life. Let us be careful that he is able to make the 
most of every opportunity. 

Does he want to write letters to the friends he left 
before he came to us ? Take care that he is not hindered 
for lack of ink on the desk in “the prophet’s chamber,” 
and give him a wide choice of pens. though one may 
put some of one’s daintiest note-paper into the stationery 
stand, we won’t forget a few sheets of scribbling paper. 
He may wish them for “ notes ” which may some day turn 
into poems or stories. 

In some grand houses, peopled, too, by kind hearts, 
these things are, nevertheless, forgotten. One has seen 
the guest-chamber of a mansion (whose visitors were 
specially of the “literate” class) where there was ab¬ 
solutely no place where one could write, save by clearing 
a corner of the toilet-table, and running the risk of dropping 
ink on dainty napery ! 

And here we may make a very homely suggestion of 
detail. Don’t over-burden the toilet-table with unnecessary 
nick-nacks. Space is the visitor’s great desire. Do not 
put on a lace cover. For some of our visitors may be 
elderly or feeble or nervous, and a ring or a brooch or a 
pencil may slip through the meshes and temporarily 
disappear, so giving a great deal of dispeace to a 
visitor who does not want to be troublesome, and who 
yet dreads losing something that may be a valued 
keep-sake. 

If he makes a fuss about the accident, then the whole 
house is turned upside down, till the lost is found “ under 
his very nose all the time,” as the resentful servants 
will say. If he keeps silence, then the ring is found after 
he is gone, and is sent after him with the secret reflection, 
“ How careless he was, not to miss it! ” Let us spaie all 
these worries. We cannot offer hospitality in any sweeter 
form than ease and “peace.” 

For the same reason let us see that there are no pro¬ 
jecting nails or broken points of furniture to rend unwary 
garments, and let us be careful that all the blinds and 
focks are in good working order. Sometimes these things 
are of fair seeming and will work decently under experi¬ 
enced manipulation, yet when our guileless guest takes 
them for what they look, they break down, and he is made 
unhappy by a sense, which not all our explanations will 
remove, that he has damaged our property ! 

Let us, too, cultivate an hospitable sense in the choice of 
pictures and books for “ the prophet’s chamber. In the 
former some sense of humour will carry us far. It will save 
us from confronting our guest with an awe-striking en¬ 
graving of Nathan convicting David, “ Thou art the man, 
or greeting him with the inquiry, “ What is home without 
a mother ? ’’—which, by the way, we once saw hung, as in 
grim jest, in a public dining-room ! As a rule, possibly, 
pleasant landscapes are the best, especially studies of 
views or buildings which our friend may see while he is 
with us. Or photographs of noble statuary. Or pretty 
floral wreaths. If among the host s cherished dead there 
is one the fame of whose goodness or greatness has over¬ 
flowed private boundaries, a portrait may well grace “the 
prophet’s chamber.” It will be as a sacred welcome. 
The rule in the choice of pictures for “the prophet s 
chamber” is to consider what is cheerful and lovely and 

gracious. . 

If “ the prophet’s chamber” is large enough to contain 
a bookcase, the selection of books may be large enough 
and universal enough to be permanent, provided the 
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said book-case is not promptly made into a refuge for 
the weak-minded, a retreat for the incurable, and a 
home for the dying, from all other bookcases in the 
house. 

Generally, however, a book-shelf is all that can find 
house-room. Then, if our guest is an intimate, his 
particular taste should be consulted. We should provide 
him with the books we should like to hear him discuss, 
or with some which bear directly on his tastes and 
aspirations. We must not leave books as fixtures while 
visitors change—milk-and-water fiction remaining for 
grave seniors, or a girl in her teens finding works on 
philosophy! 

But when our visitors are comparatively strangers to us, 
there are two rocks from which we must steer carefully 
away—tragic literature and comic literature. Both may 
be absolutely cruel! We have known a young widow, who 
at one blow had lost husband and fortune, and who had 
just learned all the bitterness of life’s injustice, whose 
probably well-meaning hosts provided nothing for her 
lonely moments save Hugo’s The Miserables and 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. Why, she could 
almost have written those out of her own sore heart! They 
were not what she lacked ! Yet worse still would have 
been a ‘ ‘ comic annual, ’ ’ or the Jokes of all Nations. And 
worst of all, possibly, would have been that washy school 
of fiction which insists on universal “happy endings” 
in the vulgar form of “pretty weddings” and “"big 
cheques,” and which makes “all come right” by visible 
“ machinery.” 

We cannot tell what may be astir in the heart or the life 
of the visitor whom we do not know very well. But there 
are some books which never come wrong to the glad or to 
the sorrowful, to those who abound, or to those who are 
abased. There is some poet of the type which Longfellow 
has so skilfully drawn— 
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“Whose songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 

There are novels as wholesome and energising as Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian. We cannot particularise them. Let 
each ask himself, “ What story made me wish to be better 
and to do better?” Well, that is the book we mean! 
There are parables of the love of God, such as Tolstoy’s 
What Men Rive By , which for ever after haunt the memory, 
like a strain of sweet music. 

Do you know there is one book which may surely always 
lie in “the prophet’s chamber,” though visitors come and 
go, old and young, wise and simple, and that is a good 
collection of Hans Andersen’s stories. Every child likes to 
hear the tale of The Girl who r Trod on a Loaf , but what 
sage can get beyond it ? And is not the tragedy of all 
genius since the world began contained in the great Dane’s 
wonderful Portuguese Duck ? 

The Bible that is put in “the prophet’s chamber” 
should be light to lift, and of good and clear print. The 
guest probably carries his own, and will generally use 
that. 

Then last of all, “the prophet’s chamber” must be 
sunounded by such genuine hospitality as embosoms that 
from which our story opened. The visitor must be welcomed 
—the very service he gets must not all be hireling service. 
He must be furthered in all his plans—the local time¬ 
tables must be made clear to him. At the last, “God 
speed ” must follow him to the very door. 

“No servant ever ‘saw out’ a visitor in my father’s 
house,” said my old friend, as she stepped down the long 
stone staircase to perform that ceremony for us, “ and it is 
going to be the same here ! ” 

Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


practical points of law. 

By A LAWYER. 


PART V. 

elementary education. 

It is the duty of every parent to have every child efficiently 
educated. 

There are penalties for neglecting this duty. 

Unless the parent has a reasonable excuse, such as, 
there not being, within two miles from the residence of the 
child, any public elementary school open which the child 
can attend. 

Or the absence of the child from school has been caused 
by sickness or any unavoidable cause. 

A child means a child between the ages of five and 
fourteen. 

Every person who employs a child for the sake of gain, 
who is not attending a school, or has not obtained a 
certificate of school proficiency, renders himself liable to a 
penalty. 

A parent includes any person in loco parentis, or, in other 
words, who is in charge of or responsible for the child. 

A certificate of due attendance at a certified efficient 
school is as good as a certificate of proficiency under 
Standard IV. But a higher standard may now be required 
under a bye-law. 

A certificate of due attendance is a certificate of 350 
attendances in not more than two schools during each 
year for five years. 

Attending school means effectual attendance, not the 
mere presence of the child at the school door. 

You will not escape the infliction of a fine by sending your 
child to the school without the necessary pence. 


A parent who is in impoverished circumstances may 
obtain relief from the guardians to enable him to pay the 
ordinary school-fees for his child. 

A child who is beyond its parents’ control may be 
brought before a magistrate and sent to an industrial 
school. 

But the parent may have to contribute to its maintenance 
there. 

The education of factory children has received the special 
attention of the law. 

A child employed in a morning or afternoon “ set ” must 
attend school at least once on each week-day. But if 
employed on the alternate day system, then twice a day on 
the days preceding the day of employment. 

Every occupier of a factory or workshop must obtain 
from the school teacher weekly a certificate of each child’s 
attendance. 

And until the child has made up any deficiency of 
school attendance the occupier may not employ such 
child. 

Upon the application of an authority of a recognised 
school the occupier is bound to pay a weekly sum not 
exceeding threepence towards its schooling. 

Or not exceeding one-twelfth of the child’s wages. 

The occupier may deduct such sum from the wages of the 
child. 

When is a child not a “ child ” ? 

When it is aged thirteen and has obtained a certificate of 
a certain standard, or has completed a certain amount of 
school-attendance. It is then deemed to be a “young 
person.” 










A SPRAY OF MIMOSA* 


By EDITH M. POWER. 


CHAPTER I. 

WHEN a sudden attack of influenza upset all my wedding* 
preparations, and an inexorable doctor ordered me off to 
the sea-side in the middle of November, it was some 
consolation to know that my exile was to be passed in 
Cousin Dorothy’s Cornish home. I had always liked 
Cousin Dorothy. One could not help liking the quiet little 
grey-eyed woman, pretty still for all her forty years, with 
her fund of kindly humour and interesting reminiscences of 
half a life-time spent in queer out-of-the-way corners of the 
world. Pier house was like herself, small and dainty, with 
a faintly foreign air about the tiny rooms, full of quaint 
pottery and books in strange tongues, the collected 
treasures of many years of hard work. 

I had been with her about a week, when one morning 
she told me that she had business with her lawyer in the 
neighbouring town. 

“ I will not ask you to come too, Lilian,” she said, 
smiling, as we walked to the station ; “ it would be cruel 
to make you wait till evening for what the midday post 
may bring you. I know you live for our one postal delivery 
just now, so good-bye, and good luck ! ” 

Her foresight was justified, early in the afternoon, by the 
arrival of a bulky letter and a big box, filled to the brim 
with feathery golden mimosa. 

“ Now, if she shuts her eyes, Cousin Dorothy can dream 
herself back in the south,” I said to myself, when, after 
filling every available vase with the delicate sprays, I sank 
into a comfortable chair by the fire. The scent and the 
warmth were very soothing', so that it is not surprising that 
from delightful day-dreams I passed gradually into a real 
doze, from which I was only aroused by the opening of the 
hall door, followed a moment later by Cousin Dorothy’s 
entrance into the room. 

“Why, child,” she began cheerfully, “sitting in the 
dark! And the fire nearly out too! It is growing 
chilly——” Then suddenly her voice died away, and in 
the dim light I could see her sink into a chair. For a 
moment there was silence between us—I still but half 
awake, she breathing heavily like one in pain; then, as I 
suddenly realised the situation and sprang to my feet to 
ring for lights, she stretched out her hand appealingly, 
“ No, no,” she said, “ do not call for the lamp just yet! ” 

Her voice was very calm, but with the dead toneless 
calm of strongly controlled feeling. Alarmed at this 
sudden strange emotion, I threw a handful of the fragrant 
pine-cones she liked to use upon the fire, which flared up 
merrily, and turned to her. She was leaning against the 
cushions of her chair, her face very pale in the uncertain 
light, her eyes closed. 


“ Are you not well, Cousin Dorothy ? ” I asked anxiously. 

She opened her eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “it is nothing.” She stretched 
out her hand as she spoke, and half-hesitatingly touched 
one of the sprays of mimosa in the vase near her. “ Yes, 
it is real,” she murmured. 

“ Do the flowers make you feel faint ? ” I asked, for their 
perfume was very strong in the room. “ I am so sorry ! If 
I had guessed-” 

I seized the nearest vase as I spoke, but again with a 
gesture of her hand she stopped me. 

“No, no, child,” she said, “leave them! I like the 
scent and the flowers. It was foolish of me to be so over¬ 
come, but T have been sorely troubled all day, and thought 
that I had made up my mind at last, and now—it is a 
foolish sentimental idea, but for a moment it seemed 
almost like a message—a message from the dead,” she 
added in a lower tone. 

Again there was silence between us for a moment, then 
she rose and, taking off her hat and coat, came nearer to 
the fire and sat down. 

“I startled you, Lilian, did I not?” she asked after a 
while, “ but this has been aweary day. Shall I tell you my 
trouble, child ? Putting it into words may make the path 
seem clearer.” 

“ I only wish I could help you some way,” I cried eagerly, 
full of remorse at having let her take the tiresome trip alone. 

She shook her head. 

“ Some burdens one must bear alone, dear, and this is 
one. Perhaps it is foolish to make so much of it, but we 
all have our dreams, and I thought mine was realised at 
last. You know what it has been, that dream of mine. 
All through my years of exile and hard work—pleasant exile 
and congenial work though it was most of the time a 
little home in this Cornish birthplace of mine has been the 
summit of my earthly ambitions. Only once was I ready 
to give it up—you can guess what I was to get in exchange. 
Yes, little old maid that I am, I have had my romance ; oh, 
such a faint shadow of a romance—you will smile to hear me 
tell it!—such a pale intangible love-story for the bright 
scenes among which it grew into being ; the southern skies 
and golden sunshine, the orange-blossom and the oleanders, 
the quaint old garden with its stone terraces and vine- 
shaded walks and splashing fountains. But life does not 
always shape itself into keeping with its surroundings, and 
it would be hard to picture a more monotonous routine than 
mine at that time in the old-world provincial Portuguese 
town, between the two maiden ladies whose companion I 
was. The younger of the two, Donna Mafalda, had been a 
school friend of my mother’s and, when my own school-days 
were over, had offered me this home. 






“love’s messenger.” 

From the fainting by Annie L. Henniker. 
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“ Perhaps it was that we were the only two really young 
people in their family circle, perhaps that he had been in 
England and they liked him to air his English talking to 
me, but Ruy d’Almar and I were thrown together almost 
from the first. An English girl would smile at the infini¬ 
tesimal trifles which marked the progress of our mutual 
sympathy, such trifles that no one dreamt of its existence, 
except indeed, Donna Mafalda, a good gentle soul, more 
childish even than I in her knowledge of the world, and full 
of simple romance. 

“ It was a remark of hers one evening, which revealed to 
me what I had as yet hardly realised, a kindly remark 
accompanied by an indulgent smile which promised much 
for the future. 

“ It was Donna Ismalia’s birthday. We had had a long 
and complicated dinner at five o’clock and music all the 
evening. Though it was January, the air was so balmy and 
mild that while the last group of guests was slowly envelop¬ 
ing itself in endless wraps in the hall, I slipped out and 
along the terrace to my favourite corner, where a splendid 
mimosa-tree, now in fullest bloom, hung its feathery 
perfumed clusters over an old stone bench, while every now 
and then the breeze shook down showers of the fluffy tassels, 
pale gold in the moonlight which flooded all the garden. 

“ 1 wanted to be quiet a moment, to be alone and to 
think, but I had barely reached the seat when footsteps 
behind me showed that I had been followed, and my heart 
beat faster as I recognised the tread. A moment later, 
Ruy d’Almar stood beside me.” 

Cousin Dorothy stopped here, her eyes fixed on the fire, a 
quiet smile playing round her lips. Half mechanically, she 
took from the vase near her, one of the dainty sprigs whose 
perfume had carried her back to the past. Passing it 
gently through her fingers, after a while she continued— 

“ It is of no use to tell you all he said. You know what 
lovers’ speeches are like, and these in particular would 
sound foolish enough translated into cold sober English. 
But his heart spoke in his words. ‘ Dorothea,’ he ended, 
after telling me of Donna Mafalda’s promised support, ‘it 
lies in your hand, my whole life. Tell me quickly. Just 
one word, one little word. Is it so hard to say ? ’ 

“Was it hard? I do not know. Often since then I 
have thought it must have been very near my lips at that 
moment. Had I said it, who can tell ? One word can 
change a life-time. But I could not—I could not. It had 
come too suddenly—the rude reality breaking in on my 
dreamy imaginings, my half-intangible romance. I felt 
bewildered, stunned. I wanted time to think, to be myself 
again before I vowed my life away. Foolishly I burst into 
tears. 

“ Even in the moonlight I could see his cheeks pale 
under their olive skin, and the hand he had laid on mine 
grew deathly cold. 

“ ‘ It is no, then ? ’ he said very quietly. ‘ I had hoped 
that perhaps-’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps,’ I interrupted, catching at the word. ‘ Have 
patience a little. Give me time. To-morrow-’ 

“‘Then there is hope,’ he rejoined eagerly, his face 
lighting up. ‘You do not refuse me. But to-morrow I 
shall not be here. I must go to Lisbon on business. They 
have promised me a better post. It was that which allowed 

me to speak. If you knew how impatient I have been- 

I shall not be back till Saturday night—three whole days. 
How can I wait so long ? ’ 

“‘But you must,’ I said firmly, stifling the impulse 
which urged me to cast the die then and there, ‘ you would 
not have me decide in a hurry and then repent.’ 

“ ‘ No, no, a thousand times no ! ’ he returned. ‘ It shall 
be as you say. But you must shorten my suspense. See,’ 
he went on, breaking a tuft of mimosa from the branch 
which hung low over our heads, ‘ if you mean to make me 
happy, Dorothea, wear a bit of this when you go to church 
on Sunday. I shall see you as you come in and know my 
fate at once. God inspire you for the best, my dearest.’ 

“We had both risen as he spoke, and now he led me 
towards the house. At the door he stooped and kissed my 
hand, once, twice, then turned and left me. Just inside 
stood Donna Mafalda, a look of excited curiosity on her 


gentle old face, as she eagerly scanned mine. But with a 
hasty embrace I wished her good night and fled to my own 
rcom, hardly noticing as I passed her the astonished stare 
which Donna Ismalia bestowed upon my flushed cheeks 
and the bit of mimosa I held pressed to my breast. 

“It is strange how the scent of the flower, the touch of 
its golden tassels, brings back the long-buried past. I 
could dream myself a girl again, a foolish girl, lying awake 
all the moonlit night, the broken spray close to my burning 
cheek the while. I had meant to weigh and consider and 
then decide, but instead—what foolish creatures we women 
are !—I could think of nothing but the look of pain and love 
in the honest brown eyes which had grown so dear to me, 
and when at last I fell asleep towards dawn, it was with a 
murmured prayer that the time might pass swiftly till 
Sunday came. 

“ I was up early next morning and out in the garden, my 
heart bounding joyously and snatches of song rising 
unbidden to my lips. Overhead stretched a cloudless blue 
sky against which the flower-laden boughs of the mimosa 
spread themselves like gold embroidery while the air one 
breathed was laden with its perfume mingled with that of 
the damp sun-warmed earth. The old garden for once 
seemed home-like. I looked with different eyes on the 
stone terraces and moss-grown fountains, even the hideous 
griffins, out of whose distorted mouths the crystal clearwater 
flowed with a musical tinkle, seemed to smile on me. 

“ But at breakfast the first cloud came. Donna Mafalda 
kissed me with unusual warmth, but her eyes were red- 
rimmed and she avoided mine ; but Donna Ismalia was 
coldly dignified; the air was charged with warnings of a 
coming storm. It did not long delay. 

“ ‘ I have ordered the carriage for ten o’clock, Mafalda,’ 
remarked Donna Ismalia, when the servant "had left us. 

‘ It is a three-hours’ drive to Santo Amaro, so do not expect 
us back till evening. We shall have a guest,’ she went on 
turning to me, ‘ a girl of very nearly your own age, a young 
cousin of ours. I daresay you have heard us speak of her 
—Albina Pinto Vasconcellos. I mentioned her last night 
to Jorge d’Almar,’ she continued, turning again to her 
sister, ‘ and the promised visit. He is much interested in 
the project and gives his full consent. He owes his present 
position to her father, and, now that she is left an orphan, is 
only too glad to have his son pay the debt of gratitude. 
He will not be sorry to see her sooner than we had at first 
intended, and have the matter settled at once.’ 

“She looked keenly at me as she spoke, but I did not 
flinch. I could indeed almost smile at her cherished plan, 
doomed beforehand to failure. But her next words chilled 
my blood. 

“ ‘ It is necessary for Ruy to marry and settle down. 
Jorge is growingold and before long must retire. Ruy will 
have to work for the whole family. Albina’s fortune, how¬ 
ever, together with his increased salary, will keep them 
all in comfort. 1 cannot imagine what they would do 
otherwise.’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear,’ mildly expostulated Mafalda, ‘ suppose 
Ruy does not care for Albina, suppose already his 
heart-’ 

“‘Suppose fiddlesticks,’ interrupted Donna Ismalia, 
rising abruptly. ‘ All young men have some romantic 
fancies, I suppose, but Ruy is not a fool. He will see 
reason. On the one hand, a marriage to which he is bound 
by honour, for I tell you Albina’s father was everything to 
his own in their youth, filial duty, for Jorge has saved 
nothing and cannot live comfortably on his retiring pension, 
and interest, for he will be made to understand that he 
offends the whole family by upsetting this long-formed plan, 
and to offend us means much for the future; and on the 

other-’ She shrugged her shoulders expressively. ‘ I 

have too high an opinion of Ruy to hesitate as to the result 
of Albina’s visit.’ 

“Again she favoured me with a long searching glance, 
and again I returned it without flinching, though my heart 
was like lead within me. But I showed nothing; I could 
see my face in the glass, and I am proud to think that she 
could read nothing there ” 

(To be concluded .) 


THE FAILURES OF THE BUSINESS GIRL. 

By FLORA KLICKMANN. 


PART II. 

IN MUSIC AND ART. 

r O enumerate in 
brief the fail¬ 
ures of the 
girl who de¬ 
sires to follow 
music as her busi¬ 
ness in life, it is 
safe to say that 
the mistake she 
most frequently 
makes at the 
outset is in over¬ 
estimating her 
own talent and 
under- estimating 
the difficulties of 
the works she 
hears performed 
by those musicians 
who have already 
“ arrived.’’ For 
instance, a piano¬ 
forte student goes 
to a concert at 
which Miss Fanny 
“ Songs Without 
Words.” “ Why, I learned that ages ago,” she exclaims, 
“ and I played it perfectly at our school concert when I was 
only fourteen ! ” From this she promptly argues that she is 
qualified to become a professional pianist, and then wonders 
why it is she makes no headway. Another, whose voice 
has had a modicum of training, hears Patti sing “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” “Just the simplest thing in the world ! ” 
she says to herself, or her friends say to her. “ You have a 
voice—not so fine as Patti’s, of course, but still a very good 
one. All that is necessary is to get up a few' of those dear 
old-fashioned ballads—they always go down with the public 
—and there you are ! ” Such girls fail through not realis¬ 
ing that this apparent ease and simpleness is, in reality, 
the great art that conceals art; and the musician has spent 
years and years of hard work in acquiring it. It may be 
taken as a universal rule that the less effort and work that 
appears in any artistic masterpiece—be it a painting, a 
song, or a poem—the greater has been the time and 
thought devoted to it. 

Again, a girl who could have sung a ballad very credit¬ 
ably may miss success by a too ambitious attempt at first. 
Many have the mistaken idea that they should play or sing 
the most difficult thing they have studied, when they are 
making their debut or entering for an examination. By so 
doing they are taxing their powers to their utmost extent— 
an unwise plan for any public performer; and there is the 
risk that they may render the difficult work imperfectly; 
whereas, if an easier piece be selected and executed fault¬ 
lessly, the audience will not know where the limit of the 
performer’s capabilities may be. Always have a certain 
amount of power in reserve, as it were ; you may be glad 
enough to draw upon it if you are nervous. By this I mean 
be more than sure of youiself; if you decide to play or sing 
a work about which you feel the very slightest uncertainty, 
that performance is almost bound to prove a disappoint¬ 
ment. It is one thing to play at home, and it is an entirely 
different matter to play amid the unaccustomed surround¬ 
ings of a Concert-room platform. The gh*l who leaves a 
wide margin for nervousness is wise, and she is the one 
who experiences the least nervousness of any. Feeling 
absolutely safe in the consciousness that the piece she has 
chosen is so well within her executive powers that she could 
perform it blindfold, or from memory, she does not w’orry 


over the possibilities of making mistakes, or slipping in the 
more difficult passages ; and she is able to devote all her 
mind to the artistic side of her rendering. If you are 
practising vocal exercises up to the high B and C, take 
nothing beyond G or A flat, when first singing in public; 
you will then feel no anxiety as to whether you will get the 
high note at the finale. If you are only working at violin 
studies in the fifth position, never attempt anything beyond 
the third position, when playing to other people. 

Girls who study nothing but their own particular branch 
of music will never rise to any eminence in the profession. 
It is absolutely imperative that one must be good all round, 
as well as an expert in one department; our leading 
musicians are proof of this. The vocalists are in most 
cases clever pianists as well. Sims Reeves could play 
several orchestral instruments, and he told me that he 
attributed his success as a singer primarily to his early 
training as an organist and an orchestral player. More 
than this, a singer who hopes to make anything like a 
living out of her voice must be acquainted with French, 
German, and Italian, since a vocalist of importance may 
be called upon at any moment to take part in works other 
than English. 

Instrumentalists must be prepared to play concerted 
music, as there is practically no opening for soloists who 
are nothing but soloists. Every musician must be able to 
read at sight, and the girl who does not study all the 
standard works, new ones as well as old, is unprepared for 
a sudden emergency, and in consequence often loses the 
very chance that would have made her name, and possibly 
her fortune, had she' been equal to rising to the occasion 
and stepping in to fill some unexpected opening. 

Excessive practice may do more harm than good; after a 
certain point, it is actually detrimental to the nervous system. 
Three hours’ instrumental practice is the utmost that a girl 
should do daily, and this should be divided up into short 
periods. 

Turning to drawing and painting, I shall confine my 
remarks to magazine and book illustrations, these being 
the most profitable openings to girls of moderate ability 
who wish to follow art as a business. Now it is a curious 
fact, and I have proved it again and again myself, that the 
art-student is one of the most difficult of all girls to whom 
to offer advice. If one gives a musical girl a few hints 
upon the subject of her technique, for instance, she in¬ 
variably listens to what is suggested, and tries to act upon 
it; and in the same way, with her singing, she will be 
interested if one indicates a point that might be improved 
upon, or discusses a different rendering. But the average 
artist often resents criticism as a personal affront, and this 
in itself will frequently prove their great hindrance to 
success. It falls to my lot to see, and examine the work 
of, a large number of girl artists. Not long ago I looked 
at some drawings that showed promise in one respect but 
were weak in another. 

“ Your sea-scapes and shipping sketches are excellent,” 

I said to the girl, “ but your figures are out of drawing. I 
should advise you either to devote yourself entirely to 
marine subjects, or else work hard for some time from 
models.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said the young artist 
brusquely; “anatomy is my strong point; my figure 
studies are some of my best productions.” 

Now this was foolish, as well as conceited, seeing that 
the girl was seeking work. Of course I said no more; I 
had no time to waste in scattering advice to the winds. It 
is a common failing of the novice to be unable to see her 
work as editors see it. They know exactly what they want; 
they know what will reproduce well, and what will dete¬ 
riorate in the process. If they offer suggestions (which is 
by no means the rule) the sensible girl is grateful and acts 
on them, for those suggestions are worth money. 
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The artist who is not accustomed to working for repro¬ 
duction often falls into the error of imagining that the only 
thing necessary is for the picture to be a perfect drawing 
when it is handed in. A huge delusion ! \V hen a sketch 
is reproduced for a printed illustration it is reduced about 
one-third, sometimes more, sometimes less, and allowance 
must be made in the original drawing for this. If it is too 
precise and “finicking” in detail, it will become hard 
and wooden-looking in reproduction; if it is heavy in the 
shadows and background, it will close up very black in the 
reduction. Moreover, a pale grey tone is added to the 
picture by the blockmaker, and this must be taken into 
consideration by the artist. Colour is another point that 
proves a stumbling-block; remember that the sketch 
is very often photographed on to the block, and the 
colours undergo certain radical changes in photography. 
1 have seen bright-looking sketches come out deadly fiascos 
because the colouring employed would not reproduce. 

A girl will bring a lovely painting on a rough surfaced 
canvas, never realising that this may reproduce a mottled 
background, and look as though it were printed on coarse 
sugar-bag paper. It is on technical points like these that 
the girl artist more often fails. 


In art, as in literature, it is useless to offer an editor a 
summery subject in June ; by that time he is arranging 
his Christmas number. Likewise with Christmas cards, 
take your designs to the makers at the beginning of the 
year; it is no good to wait till September and October, 
when they are packing the cards for exportation to the 
Colonies. 

Finally, to become a successful illustrator a girl must 
also possess an accurate knowledge of costumes in relation 
to certain periods, the scenic backgrounds of different lands, 
and similar details, in order that she may be able to illus¬ 
trate stories of various types. Though I could cite some 
amusing instances of curious errors artists have made in 
illustrations of this kind, these must be reserved for another 
occasion. But, as an example, I will quote the funny mis¬ 
take that appeared on the first edition of W. W. Jacob’s 
volume of stories, Sea-Urchins , wherein the artist unthink¬ 
ingly sketched a sailor-boy with his two feet reversed, the 
right foot on the left leg and the left foot on the right leg! 
I am not certain, but I fancy that these were amputated, 
however, and “re-set” in the more orthodox manner for 
the subsequent editions. 

[To be continued i) 



MARGARET 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


: was Thursday afternoon and 
Oskar had come. Slowly 
Margaret came down the 
stairs trying to gather courage 
for the ordeal. She opened 
the sitting-room door, 
and Oskar hurried to 
meet her, holding out 
his arms and smiling in 
his genial way. She gave 
him her hand but evaded 
the kiss she felt sure he was bending 
forward to give her. 

“ Are you well, Oskar ? ” she asked, and hated herself 
because her tone was so cold. 

“ Little Braid, I am well, but you, it strikes me, are 
not,” Oskar answered caressingly. “\our cheeks are 
much too pale, and your eyes look like two wells of 
sadness. Come, sit down near me, and let us talk 
together as in the olden days.” 

And though she had meant to meet him with an 
explanation short, sharp and decisive, to confess her 
sins and be upbraided, she found herself sitting beside 
him listening to his lively stream of talk with a feeling 
in her heart of respite, if not of peace. He had much 
to tell her about his father, their common acquaintances 
of last year, his plans for the summer, but Margaret 
noticed that he made no mention of their marriage and 
felt relieved. She knew that she was playing a very 
poor part in the conversation, and also that Oskar s eyes 
were resting on her inquiringly, so that when at last 
that inevitable pause in all one-sided dialogues occurred, 
she felt, like an automaton, compelled to jerk out the 
words— 

“ Oskar, I have something on my mind.” 

“ Have you, dear ? I thought so. Out with it.” 

“ Oskar—I—I want to ask you to forgive me ’’—her 
lips bee:an to tremble, and Oskar chimed in cheerily— 

“ Why, so I do, for all sins past, present and future, 
although what you may have on your conscience, I 
cannot imagine.” 
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“Oskar, I”—she began again, then a sudden idea 
occurred to her ; she went to her desk and took out the 
letter she had written to him days ago. “ Please read 
that,” she said ; “ that will tell you all I want to say. It 
was written before your telegram came, and then, of 
course, it was no use sending it.” 

Oskar took the letter, and Margaret walked to the 
window and stood there while he read it. There was 
silence for a few minutes, then Oskar’s voice broke it. 

“ Kindchen ! ” he said gently. 

Margaret turned and came towards him. 

“ I suspected something of this kind,” he went on, 
lightly touching the letter ; “ that was partly why I came 
to see you.” 

“ You suspected ? ” Margaret repeated in amazement. 

Oskar took a letter from his pocket and passed it 
to her. 

“This reached me a week or so ago. My first 
thought was to disregard it altogether, then it occurred 
to me that unconsciously perhaps my unknown corre¬ 
spondent might be doing my poor little Braut a good 
service, and so I determined to reconnoitre.” 

There was no address and no date to the letter which 
Margaret unfolded. It ran thus : “ A friend would like 
to let you know that M. IT. does not love you but 
another.” That was all. There was no signature, and 
the hand was evidently feigned. Margaret flushed 
crimson. In her letter to Oskar she had merely begged 
her freedom and implored his forgiveness for the pain 
she was causing him; she had naturally made no 
mention of what was to her her dearest secret, and here 
was her very heart laid bare in a matter of two lines by 
some blunt, ruthless mortal. Who was it ? She turned 
to the post-mark. It was Moorton, a town some 
twenty miles off, where she had neither friends nor 
acquaintances. 

“ Well, who wrote it ?” Oskar asked. 

“ I do not know, but I have a suspicion,” Margaret 
answered, slipping the letter into her pocket; “ perhaps 
I shall be able to find out.” 

“It is scarcely worth while. That individual may 
drop out of our lives—we should have come to an 
understanding without his or her interference. And so, 
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Margaret,” lie went on after a pause, “you would rather 
we followed diverging paths, you and I ? ” 

“1 could not make you happy, Oskar,” Margaret 
answered in a low, distressed tone, “ because I do not 
love you. Forgive me, oh, do forgive me ! ” 

“ Margaret, if you ask me to forgive you again, I shall 
go down on my knees before you and strew ashes on 
my recreant head. If you but knew! Shall I tell 
you ? ” 

Margaret looked at him in surprise. 

“Tell me what ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, it is a terrible confession, believe me. It is not 
chivalrous to make it. Any other woman would hate 
me ever afterwards if I robbed her of the belief that she 
had my broken heart to hang at her girdle as a trophy. 
But you, Kindchen , are of a different make. There is 
an atmosphere of truth and candour about you that 
makes sinful man feel as though he’d like to *be good 
for once. Besides I cannot leave you fretting your 
tender little heart out because you think you have ruined 
my life, blighted my hopes, and so on, for I am not 
worth so much pity; in preference I shall give a stab to 
your pride which will heal in time, and then you will feel 
that I honoured and—yes, loved you too much to give 
you anything but truth for truth.” 

1 here was an interval of silence. 

“Margaret,” Oskar went on, “before I asked you to 
be my wife, I was in love with Gertrud von Biilow, and 
only on the morning of that day had I heard of her 
engagement to her cousin. I was mad with rage and 
disappointment and-” 
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“ Took the meanest, most cowardly way of re¬ 
establishing your amour propre ,” cried Margaret with 
flashing eyes, rising and facing her quondam fiance in 
her indignation. “ No, I do not want your broken 
heart at my girdle as a trophy, I despise you too much , 
and doubtless my wounded pride will heal in time, but 
that I shall ever feel you have honoured me to any 
extent or wake up to an appreciation of your tardy 
truthfulness—that is indeed a bold assertion ! ” 

The thought of all her needless suffering of the past 
year maddened her. Oskar had risen to his feet and 
looked as downcast as the most irate damsel could have 
wished. 

“ I should like to tell you that I am grieved to the 
very heart, Margaret,” he said pleadingly, “ and to ask 
your pardon, but I fear I have offended you too deeply. 
No doubt the sight of such a despicable individual ” 
—there was a suspicion of amusement at the corners of 
his lips—“is in itself an offence to you, so”—bowing 
deeply—“ I shall bid you farewell. I wish you every 
happiness.” 

He had reached the door when he heard a swift step 
behind him. Fie turned and saw T Margaret smiling up 
at him through her indignant tears. 

“Do not go away like that, Oskar. Let us part 
friends.” 

In his impulsive way he stooped and kissed her 
forehead. 

“ Bless you, Kindchen ,” he said gaily, “did I not say 
you were of a different make from other women ? ” 

(To he continued.') 


VARIETIES. 


FIe was Cured. 

Here is a bagpipe story, and bagpipe stories are pro¬ 
verbially true :— 

He vas a Scotchman who was laid up in an American 
hospital with an illness which puzzled the doctor—the 
patient was simply sinking into his grave without apparent 
cause. 

The medical men held a consultation, but the only 
feasible suggestion put forward was that the music cure 
should be tried, the music to be bagpipe music, as being 
appropriate to the nationality of the sick man. 

Every night for a couple of weeks the sound of the bag¬ 
pipes echoed along the lobbies, and the Scotchman gradu¬ 
ally revived. At the end of that time, indeed, he was well 
enough to be discharged into the world again. 

Only one regret remained regarding the cure. The 
Scotchman had been cured, but ail the other patients died. 

Idleness and Industry. 

The goddess of fortune dwells in the feet of the industrious: 
I he goddess of misfortune dwells in the feet of the sluggard. 

Ta?nil Saying. 

Aristocratic Families Wanted.— The rook is said 
to be a bird with a decided preference for aristocratic 
families. Once upon a time an ancient mansion changed 
hands, and a report reached the rooks that the new-comers 
bore the name of “ Smith.” The colony at once resolved 
to depart and establish their rookery elsewhere. One 
curious bird, however, examined the labels on the lugo- a o 0 , 
and finding the name spelt with a “y,” told the discovery 
to his mates, with the result that they at least postponed 
their move! 

Do not Speak of Yourself.—N either speak well nor 
ill of yourself—if well, people will not believe you ; if ill, 
they will believe a great deal more than you say. 


A Costly Book. 

One of the most costly books in the world is a copy of the 
first or Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s Poems, which was 
sold in Edinburgh early in 1898. 

It measured 9 in* by 6 in., and was in the original paper 
covers, in which condition it was said to be unique. After 
a very keen competition it was knocked down for the 
extraordinary sum of ^572 5s. 

The highest price previously paid for a copy was ^121 in 
1896. At £572 5s. this little i2mo. volume is relatively far 
dearer than even the Shakespearean quartos. 

Boys and Girls.— “ It is strange,” says Max O’Rell, 

that at every prize-giving in a girls’ school the pupils are 
exhorted to train themselves to become good wives and 
mothers; but I never heard the duty impressed on boys of 
becoming decent husbands and tolerable fathers.” 

Broad-mindedness. 

“ Papa, what is broad-mindedness ? ” 

“ Agreeing with headstrong people when you know they 
are wrong.” J 

Take Courage. 

Oh, ask not thou, How shall I bear 
The burden of to-morrow ? 

Sufficient for the day the care, 

Its evils and its sorrow. 

God imparteth by the way 

Strength sufficient for the day. 

| he Poetry of a Single Day. —“If,” says Loner- 
fellow, “ invisible ourselves, we could follow a single human 
being through a single day of his life, and know all his 
seciet thoughts, and hopes, and anxieties, his prayers and 
tears, and good resolves, his passionate delights and 
sti uggles against temptation, we should have poetry enough 
to fill a volume.” J 






STORIES IN MUSIC 

By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


PART IV. 

SCHUMANN’S NOVELETTES. 

NOVELETTE IV. 

IN THE HOME OF THE WALTZ KING. 

LORESTAN returns to Leipzig and 
resumes his pianoforte studies under 
his old master, Friedrich Wieck, 
the father of a little girl whose skill 
as a pianist has already won for her 
some celebrity. 

This extraordinarily gifted child is 
a never-failing source of delight to 
the youth, who composes pieces for 
her and helps her with encourage¬ 
ment and friendly advice. 

His talent for criticism soon becomes so marked that he 
determines to start a newspaper, and the New Musical 
Times accordingly appears. Its leading contributors are 
Florestan and Eusebius, and above these signatures the 
opinions expressed are indeed as diverse as if they had 
really been written by two different persons. 

A more or less imaginary society is now formed called 
the Davidsbund , or Band of David, the mission of which is 
to chastise all that is Philistine in music. Ladies are 
admitted to the Band, and the youngest member is 
Chiarina, under which pseudonym the thirteen-year-old 
Clara Wieck is to be understood. 

A few years pass by and the New Musical Times , as 
well as its dual editor, is well established. Another 
thing happens. The wonder child, Chiarina, has passed 
away, and her place has been taken by a sweet and 
gracious maiden. The youth and the maiden look into 
each other’s eyes and see there a land of enchantment. 
But not for them are its delights : the enchanted land is 
guarded by a dragon stern and terrible. The. proposal 
that Florestan shall wed the brilliant and successful Clara 
is scornfully repulsed by Father Wieck, who has other, 
more ambitious, plans for his daughter. The young 
people have, however, one staunch ally, Clara’s mother, 
and they do not despair. 

In the hope of bettering his prospects Florestan decides 
to visit Vienna, the “ Kaiser town ” being held to be the 
El Dorado of aspiring musicians. 

The fourth Novelette takes us thither. 




This is Vienna, the home of Strauss. The very air dances 
to the Waltz King’s enravishing melodies. How gay, 
how irresponsible it is ! The German lad, fresh from 
Leipzig, where every stone speaks of the great cantor, 
Sebastian Bach, feels ill at ease in this ball-room 
atmosphere. 


More urgently. 
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than to dance the time away ? The mocking waltz tune 
answers him—• 
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The town in which’Haydn was tolerated, in which Mozart 
and Schubert died young, in which Beethoven fought the 
bitterest struggle for mere existence, has not changed one 
whit. On the grave of Beethoven our Florestan picks up a 
rusty steel pen ; in a dusty cupboard he finds the unread 
manuscript of Schubert’s masterpiece, the Symphony in C, 
and with these treasures he shakes the dust of Vienna 
from his feet and returns to Leipzig and love. 
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NOVELETTE V. 


LOVERS AND LAW. 

FLORESTAN and Clara have quite made up their minds to 
marry. Clara’s mother is willing to give the young couple 
her blessing, but Father Wieck still refuses his consent. 
As it is necessary to obtain this consent, the terrors of the 
law are brought to bear on the obdurate old man. A 
curious way of winning a bride, you think, my reader. 

Well, perhaps Florestan’s legal studies at Heidelberg 
University, desultory though they were, have had some 
influence on his conduct. Be that as it may, this is the 
course which he actually adopts, and the story of his law¬ 
suit is told in the fifth Novelette with a mocking humour, a 
dramatic power and an exquisite tenderness that have 
never been surpassed in any piece of pianoforte music. 

Certain phrases, which recur at frequent intervals, can 
be named with as much accuracy as can the famous Leit- 
Motives , so dear to Wagnerians, and by tracing these the 
story is easily followed. 




This is the father. He puts down his foot and exclaims, 
“ I won’t have it! ” 





This is Florestan, snapping his fingers in what I am 
afraid I must call a most undutiful manner. 

Father Wieck grows angry and lifts his voice— 



“ Oh, I can do that too ! ” retorts Florestan— 


These syncopated phrases picture his feelings; his heart 
beats against, not with, the accompaniment. Are these 
people never serious ? Have their lives no other purpose 
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The debate, obstinate on one side, mocking- on the 
other, continues for some time; then we have the familiar 
—exit Florestan— 





The old man waxes impatient, and we hear his muttered 
protest— 

P 

Me 




and the irate parent has the field to himself and his rather 
dull meditations. After half a page of these, re-enter 
Florestan to be greeted as before— 



But lower and lower Father Wieck is driven, until finally 
we arrive at a new development. 

b * 



Here is the lawyer. His argument, in the main, is that 
of his young client; but how different it becomes in his 
utterance. Note the flourishing trills and the formal 
sequence of ideas. 

Florestan, however, is not content to leave his case with 
his counsel, and for some time the battle rages among the 
three—then exit Florestan— 

The lovely theme, beginning as follows, 



introduces Clara for the first time. Her spirits are 
perturbed, as we gather from the syncopated accompani¬ 
ment. Presently she is joined by her lover— 

_ -m- _ -m- 


and a little further on we have this beautiful duet— 


But the lawyer is at once at hand with his smoothest 
arguments, and the father has not the courage to lift his 
voice until he sees the mocking face of his would-be son- 
in-law, when they have another passage of arms. Exit 
Florestan— 



And now we have a “ very lively ” scene— 
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The lovers are sure of success, and already they celebrate 
their triumph with a merry dance. 

So the story proceeds, with repetitions of each subject 
that are easily followed, and the Novelette ends as a 
Novelette should end, with the beautiful song quoted 
before. This time only the girl’s heart still flutters. 
Florestan has conquered, and see how firmly he treads 
the path of victory— 
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Low down in the bass the angry mutterings of the 
discomfited father may be heard— 
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But even he relents to some extent in face of so much 
happiness, and his last protest passes from the grim 
minor to the sunny major— 



(To be concluded.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

Muriel.— Nasal polypi are large masses of tissue which develop as the 
result of long-continued catarrh of the nose. They are not tumours 
111 the true sense of the word. The best treatment for them is to 
remove them. The complete removal of polypi takes many days, 
because you can only remove those that can be seen through the 
speculum. One may, as he thinks, completely clear the nose at one 
sitting, and find next day that he can see as many polypi as he could 
before. The reason for this is that the first growths displaced the 
others out of the light, and so they could not be seen until the way 
was cleared for them. However you treat polypi, they always have 
a tendency to recur, because the nasal catarrh which causes them 
is apt to be neglected. After polypi have been removed, and for a 
long time afterwards, the nose should be syringed out two or three 
times a day. Salt and water is sufficient for the purpose in some 
cases, but the following wash is distinctly better. Take one part each 
of chlorate of potash, borax, and bicarbonate of potash, and two parts 
of finely-powdered white sugar. Mix the powder well, and dissolve a 
teaspoonful of it in a tumblerful of tepid water. Use it as a spray or 
a wash. r J 


Marian.—T he best antiseptic for the public to use for domestic surgery 
is chmosol. This is a new antiseptic, but one which fulfils all the 
requirements of a domestic antiseptic. It is verv powerful, but non- 
poisonous. It may be used of the strength of one in a thousand for 
washing and dressing burns, cuts, stings, and all such trivial injuries 
as usually have to be treated without medical aid. The price of the 
preparation is moderate. It is an iodine compound, but its exact 
method of preparation is secret. 

Gyp sy .—A red nose may be a symptom of many complaints, of which 
the commonest is indigestion. The other causes are usually difficult 
to discover; but the proper treatment for the symptom cannot be 
earned out without first discovering its cause. Catarrh of the interior 
of the nose is frequently associated with redness outside, and in this 
case the external redness will cease when the catarrh is cured. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that in very many cases of red noses 
it is impossible to discover the cause. Massage of the nose has been 
r >l f ^ ese cases > sometimes with marked improvement, sometimes 
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treatment. We cannot tell you either the nature of your complaint or 
what is the outlook without a personal examination. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


BALBUS.—Try a wash of equal parts of glycerine and rosewater, to 
which one dram of compound tincture of lavender and half a dram of 
borax has been added to each pint. Nothing on this earth will 
prevent wrinkles. - - 

MARY.—White specks on the finger-nails are due to slight knocks or 
other injuries to the nails. Usually the nails can withstand a good 
deal of knocking about, but if they are soft, permanent white marks 
are often left even after quite trivial injuries. One of the most 
common causes of thin, brittle, soft or deformed nails is the pernicious 
habit of separating the nail from the quick. When cleaning the nails, 
you should not be too keen on using the knife, and should avoid 
scraping the nail or separating it from its bed. The nail grows only 
from the quick, and it is very easy to greatly interfere with its growth 
by disturbing its sheath. 

CUVYLOIUDUWIN.—Chronic or often recurring sore throat is a very 
common complaint, and its treatment is most satisfactory, if it is 
carried out in a truly scientific method. All cases of recurring sore 
throat are due to inflammation spreading from something in the 
throat which is constantly diseased. By far the commonest sources of 
infection are enlarged tonsils. Adenoids in young persons, chronic 
nasal catarrh, and granulations on the pharynx, or so-called “ smoker’s 
throat,” are other common causes. The prevention of the recurring 
attacks can be ensured by the removal of these primary sources of 
infection. Without the removal of the cause, treatment is little better 
than useless. Where no local cause can be discovered, it obviously 
cannot be removed, and so the only treatment left to us is to try to 
subdue the attacks whilst they last. During the attacks, a spray or 
paint of menthol in paroleine may be applied to the throat, and an 
astringent lozenge may be taken occasionally. 


A WORKHOUSE FAVOURITE. 
From the. photograph by Gertrude Harradeu • 


SPRING.—Toothache is the name given to the pain which accompanies 
disease of the teeth or of the gums adjacent to them. The commonest 
cause of toothache is inflammation of the tooth-pulp, and the reason 
why this affection is so exceedingly painful is that the pulp-cavity is 
an unyielding structure and is unable to swell. The inflammation of 
the pulp affects the neighbouring structures, and amongst these the 
cheek suffers. The cheek is a structure which readily swells when it 
becomes inflamed, and like all tissues which yield readily to pressure, 
its swelling is not accompanied with pain until it is so great that it 
can enlarge no more. The e.\t action of a tooth causes inflammation 
of the surrounding gums, but this soon passes off if the tooth has been 
completely removed. The pain of toothache may be relieved by many 
means ; but if it is due to disease of a tooth, removal of the affected 
member is the only way by which permanent relief can be obtained. 
Hot external applications, hot gargles, and rubbing the inner side of 
the cheek and gums with counter-irritants usually give decided 
though temporary relief. The substances which are most frcqucntlv 
applied to the gums to relieve, the pains of toothache are, solutions of 
camphor in chloroform or spirit, and the essential oils, especially oil 
of cloves. Internal medication is occasionally necessary, but as a rule 
it is better withheld, unless the pain is exceedingly severe. If a 
gum-boil or abscess forms, incision produces immediate relief. 

TONY.—Enlargement of the pores of the skin is met with in cases of 
acne and greasiness of the skin. The pores are the openings of the 
sebaceous glands, which secrete the “sebum” or natural oil of the 
hair. The pores usually diminish in size of themselves unaided by 
treatment, but they may be helped to become smaller by washing iii 
warm water and sulphur soap and sponging the face daily with cold 
water to which a few drops of toilet or table vinegar has been added. 

. LAELIA.—Very many drugs which used 
to be in the pharmacopoeia in former 
days are no longer official, the reason 
being either that they are valueless or 
that they have been replaced by others. 
Practically all the simples used by 
country people for domestic medicine 
are, or have been, included in the 
pharmacopoeia. Our own wild flowers 
contribute many important items to the 
list of drugs which are used medicinally. 
The most important of these are bella¬ 
donna (deadly nightshade), hyoscyamus 
(henbane), stramonium (thorn-apple), 
aconite (monk’s hood), digitalis (fox¬ 
glove), conium (hemlock), filix mas 
(male fern), colchicum (autumn crocus), 
euonymus (spindle tree), cascara (buck¬ 
thorn), hamamelis (witch hazel), and 
lupulus (hop). All of these except the 
last five are powerful poisons. Bella - 
donna , digitalis and hyoscyamus are 
three of the most valuable drugs which 
we possess. 

Eura. — Cough mixtures containing 
opium or morphia should on no account 
be given to children who are not being 
carefully watched by a physician. Even 
in adults it is rarely proper treatment 
to prescribe opium to relieve cough, 
and to give opium as a routine to cure 
coughs is very bad practice indeed. 
Most of the patent medicines which are 
sold for “curing” coughs owe their 
power to opium. Unfortunately they 
do relieve cough, and so are frequently 
used. But it must be remembered that 
cough is usually the means whereby 
diseases of the lungs are cured, and to 
stop a cough is usually to prevent re¬ 
covery as far as possible. Children 
stand opium very badly indeed, and 
minute doses of the drug often produce 
grave results. The patent preparation 
that you mention is frequently given to 
children to prevent them from coughing 
during the night. The medicine usually 
sends them to sleep soon enough, but 
not by any means seldom th$ sleep is 
one from which the child never wakes 
up. It is a monstrous iniquity that the 
stuff should be sold at all, and that, 
under cover of the government stamp, 
a powerful poison should be freely sold 
to the public ; a poison moreover which 
has been deliberately used on many 
occasions to do away with children. 
ALLCORN.—We are constantly repeating 
the treatment of corns and bunions in 
this column. You will find a detailed 
account of both affections in an article 
called, “ What we pay for our Boots,” 
which appeared in this paper some 
months ago. 






A SCOTS 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ 
CHAPTER I. 

The west parlour at the End House was so named 
because there was in it a casement to let in the sun¬ 
setting. Like that other chamber in an immortal story 
at which the morning rays found entrance, it bespoke, 
in its perfect simplicity and purity, the peace of a well- 
ordered life. As all rooms that are lived in should do, 
it betrayed the character of its mistress, sweet Anneys 


THISTLE. 

’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 

Lovel, these twenty years the wife of John Pringle, 
doctor of Kingsbarns, and of half the Border country 
besides. Anneys had left the Friends when she 
married Dr. John, but she brought their best traditions 
with her in her love of order and sightliness, her still 
fine ways, her calm and reasonable outlook on life. 

The long low room was panelled and painted white, 
and the old oak with which it was furnished shone with 
a polish, the result of patient human labour, that gave it 
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almost the glitter of a mirror. Upon the open shelves 
of the bureau were some plates and dishes of fine old 
china, and two pewter flagons that might well have 
passed for silver. The carpet, which may once have 
been gay, since it was the result of Dr. John’s unaided 
diplomacy at a sale, was faded into tender neutral tones, 
and the hangings at the west and south windows—Mrs. 
Pringle’s own choice—were of an uncompromising drab. 
The delicate walls were without picture or ornament 
of any kind, and yet, austere as the room may have 
seemed to some, the hand that ventured to improve it 
would inevitably have failed. Beth knew this in¬ 
stinctively when, in spite of her inborn love of colour 
and warmth, she had dared no more than to fill an old 
East India ginger jar with branches of hips and haws and 
to set it on the little gate-legged table under the window. 

Before this artistic arrangement she had yesterday 
stood with a laugh of delight at the success of her 
handiwork, when the sun, dipping towards the horizon 
about five o’clock on the late autumn day, flushed the 
pale room with red, and turned to flame the points of 
the richly-clustering branches ; to-day the sun was again 
directing level shafts of light across the same path, but 
they fell unheeded on Beth’s bright head as it lay low 
upon her crossed arms, while her sobs disturbed the 
peace of the room. 

Beth was facing the first tragedy of her life. And it 
was natural, perhaps, that being young she should bring 
it here, where it seemed more of a tragedy away from 
signs of common daily occupation than it would do 
in the other parlour, where Dr. John read his books and 
smoked his pipes, and the family meals were spread. 
You cannot indulge in that excellent feminine resource, 
“ a good cry,” when you must lift your head so that the 
table-cloth may be laid in exact folds, and have to take 
cognisance of vulgar kitchen odours, such as fried fish 
and onion sauce. 

At half past five Dr. John was due from a long round 
which had taken him from home immediately after the 
early breakfast; and Aunt Anneys, gentle sympathiser 
as she was, would not have allowed the nightly 
preparations that welcomed her tired husband to be 
hindered even by Beth’s tears. Anneys Lovel’s life, for 
all its seeming placidity, had known its deep currents, 
but she had learned to school her heart, and still her 
face, and steady her hands to omit no task, though grief 
clamoured for its rights. 

Beth, being but newly eighteen, and young at that, 
liked to give her sorrow its full mead of respect, so she 
fled to the west room, where she could cry and stamp 
her foot, and be as angry with others and as sorry for 
herself as she pleased. 

Presently, however, that subtle influence rooms do 
exercise made itself felt. The sense of coolness and 
space, of spotless order, of a faint, scarcely perceptible 
fragrance from the dried rose-leaves in the china punch 
bowl, calmed her like the touch of Aunt Anneys’s cool 
hand upon her brow ; her sobs became less vehement, 
though her face was still buried. 

The sun, slanting across the room, touched that 
little rebellious head too, and made another fire of its 
curls. Beth’s hair twisted itself into rings as naturally 
as the tendrils of a vine ; in colour it was what uncivil 
people call carroty, and nice people compare to well- 
burnished copper. Beth herself favoured and 
occasionally fought for the latter comparison, but she 
could not be roused to any interest in her own 
appearance to-night, as she crouched, sobbing languidly, 
in the stiff-backed grandfather’s chair, her cheek 
pressed against the cool glazed chintz. 


Presently the door opened, and a large heavy foot 
was heard on the floor, the foot of a man toO physically 
tired to have any spring left in his walk. Dr. John—the 
country-side still called him so, though the father who 
preceded him in the practice, as in the love of the 
patients, was long dead—Dr. John was stiff with many 
hours in the saddle, and hungry with the sharpened 
appetite of a man who has lunched sparingly on milk 
and pease bannock at a hind’s cottage, but he was 
neither too tired nor too hungry to have a word of 
comfort for the little lass he had seen in the morning 
running out so blithely to meet “ postie,” coming back 
so crushed and broken with defeat. 

Dr. Pringle was a large man, and you would say a 
clumsy one until, in your need, you found out how 
gentle, swift and sure his hand could be. He had a 
rugged face, better in the upper than in the lower part of 
it, though that was concealed by a grisly beard, with a 
finely-developed forehead, and the clearest, most 
luminous grey eyes, eyes that said things—humorous, 
pathetic or sympathetic—for him that his lips never 
could have uttered, for he had all the outer reserve and 
the inner fire of his race. 

He went up in the gathering dusk, and, perhaps 
because it was dusk, made a little movement by which 
the girl found her place in the chair taken by him, and 
she herself drawn within the circle of his arm. 

“ Beth, my womany,” he said, “ you’re taking this 
thing by the wrong end-” 

“Uncle John, you’re cruel!” the girl protested, 
half withdrawing herself from his arm. “There’s only 
one way of taking anything so horrid and abominable 
and wicked. Do you want me to be pleased that father 
is taking another wife, and mother—your own only 
sister that you cared for when she was little-” 

The doctor said nothing. There was a sting for him 
too in the thought that Tibbie should be forgotten— 
the gay, bright girl who was so like Beth and yet so 
much that Beth could never be, but in his long solitary 
ride up the glens and straths, he had let his mind dwell 
steadily on his brother-in-law, Richard Bethune, hand¬ 
some Dick, who had gifts of brain as well as of body, 
and was, so his kindred in Scotland averred, a power in 
the literary and journalistic world of London. And in 
thinking of him, and of that long ago romance that ended 
in Beth’s cradle, he understood and made allowance. 

“ He hasn’t even had Beth,” he said to himself, for 
Tibbie’s child had been his and his wife’s from the very 
first. 

“And to marry a fine lady—a widow, with girls as 
big as me ! They’re to be * my sisters ! ’ ’’—with an 
intensity of scorn—“ as if I wanted sisters—and they’re 
English” Beth piled her Pelion upon her Ossa. 

The doctor laughed, for he had not failed to note the 
emphasis on the last word. 

“There’s good enough stuff on yon side of the 
Border as on this,” he said, but Beth was too passion¬ 
ately moved to heed the interpolation. 

“ It’s a black shame ! ” she cried. “ She might have 
let father alone. Why did she want to take him from 
us ! ” 

“ He was a lone man, Beth. London’s a weary place 
to a man that has no home in it, and he gets—in time— 
to hanker after a hearth of his own, and women-folk ”— 
he was justifying Richard Bethune to himself rather than 
to her. 

“ He had me,” she broke in, with the egotism of 
youth. “ What would he be wanting anybody else for 
when he had me that could have run to him, and 
blithely, any minute—his own Beth ! ” 
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“ So that’s the lilt o’t! If papa but wags his finger, 
we’re off as fast as horses can birl.” He simulated 
lightness, not letting her see the pain he felt, but her 
compunction was instantly stirred. She hugged him 
close, rubbing her soft cheek against his scrubby beard 
until its paleness glowed. 

“ Oh, Uncle John, I’m in the wrong,” she said brokenly, 
“ and I wonder you don’t flyt at me and turn me to the 
door this very minute ! ” 

“ Blethers ! ” The doctor drew her down to his knee. 
“ If you and me must twyne, my lassie,” he fell natur¬ 
ally with her into the vernacular, “ we’ll face the thing 
like two sensible people, and not make a great evil 
out of a small ail. There’s a sensible Scotch proverb 
which says, ‘ Ye needna sup your porridge till they’re 
boiled.’ Maybe if we could see to the back end of this 
business, we should have the grace to acknowledge that 
your father is doing the best thing possible for you in 
marrying again. Hush ! ” He stilled her protest with a 
hand on her lips. “ I know fine what you would be 
saying. We’ve done our best, your aunt and me, to 
make you a good lass and a happy one, and you’ve just 
been a cordial of gladness to the two of us, but there’s 
no denying you’re landward bred, and I doubt this bit 
head is as toom as a whistle ! It’s time you were learn¬ 
ing manners, my lass, and you could be doing with a 
little more learning if you’re to take your place in the 
big world as your father’s daughter. Mind, he’ll look 
to you not to put him to shame or affront him before 
the lady he’s giving you for a mother. Give her a fair 
chance, Beth, as an honourable woman and a Scotch¬ 
woman is bound to do, and trust your old uncle when 
he tells you you’11 get your reward. For as dreich as 
things look, they’ll brighten yet.” 

He would not allow of any more emotion on her 
part, guessing at the miserable day she had spent: as a 
medical man he disapproved of uncontrolled feeling, 
and as uncle, guardian and more than father of this 
little Beth, he had always treated her with a delightful 
camaraderie, half fun, half seriousness, on which a most 
tender and lasting friendship was built. She loved her 
gentle aunt, and admired and respected her as she 
might a sinless saint, but Uncle John had the saving 
grace of humour, which is a great sweetener of life to 
those of us who are not held worthy of the saint’s 
calling. 

" Come away and eat,” he said, getting up stiffly. 

“ I’m like to fall through with my dinner with all these 
clavers, and as bonnie a wild duck as ever wet feather 
crying out to be eaten. Come away, or your aunt will 
be wearying on us.” 

No power of her aunt’s persuasion could make Beth 
break her fast earlier in the day, but she rose obediently 
now, and went upstairs to wash her face and hands and 
smooth her ruffled hair. The face that was reflected— 
all dimmed and blurred—in the old-fashioned oblong 
glass was by nature a very charming one, made for 
smiles and laughter. Beth’s hair may have been too 
red for some tastes, but it gave her the compensating 
advantage (as red hair generally does) of a beautifully 
clear skin, white and smooth, and delicately tinged with 
pink. Critics found her nose a trifle too short, her 
mouth too wide, though her teeth were perfect, her chin 
too wilful, but her eyes—and the eyes are, after all, far 
more than the mouth the dwelling-place of character— 
were of that clear, bright, intense blue that you see 
oftenest north of Tweed. They were honest eyes, not 
given to deceive, capable of tenderness as well as of 
fun, and their dark lashes and the dark brows above 
them made a piquant contrast to her auburn curls. 


Beth was undoubtedly a very pretty girl, and she was 
not without a supporting consciousness of the same, as 
she moved about her small social world and noticed that 
other girls were less favoured. Until this day she had 
been an entirely happy girl too, content with the only 
home she knew. If she had any conceptions of a 
larger life, it was only in a vague, undefined way. She 
had pictured herself going to London with Uncle John, 
when, by some miracle, he could spare the time, and 
Aunt Anneys, but after some rare weeks there with her 
father, who was her king of men, she had also seen 
herself returning in the same companionship, coming 
back with the pride of a far-travelled person who has 
seen another country and finds new justification in 
preferring his own. Sometimes the dream went 
further, and she was her father’s housekeeper and 
helper, supporting herself in a land she hated and 
among a people she disliked and despised with the 
consciousness that she was nobly doing her duty—for not 
even her pride in her father could make up for loss of 
home and country. 

“ Of course he will never find out what a sacrifice I 
am making,” her soliloquy ran ; her hopeless longing 
for Kingsbarns and the hills and straths of home would 
only be entertained in the night when nobody could see 
her crying, and if she got thin and pale and wasted 
gradually away with this hidden grief—visions of her 
own early death would overcome her at this crisis 
and end the dream in a mist of parting, tears and 
crape. 

Beth was very young, and not as yet over-wise, but 
the sudden and unlooked-for shattering of all her little 
air palaces was on that account the more severe a shock. 
Her father, who had written to her nearly every 
month, and had come to see her almost every summer 
since she could remember, had only been trifling 
with her, indulgently amusing her when he talked of 
her as his little house-mistress and bade her grow 
clever that she might hold the reins of government 
firmly. 

He had never meant it, he had been thinking of this 
woman—this Mrs. Iiazlett—all the time. Had he not 
said in the letter that was the blow to all her hopes, that 
he had known the widow for years—“ since her girlies 
were chuffie-cheeks like my Beth that summer I carried 
her off to the sea ” ? 

“ 1 was on Iy six,” thought Beth with an inward wail. 
Her father had been untrue to her all these years ! 
There was something far sadder than a child’s pain in 
this first bitter taste of distrust. And Beth had no 
experience yet of the sorrows that we outlive so that the 
very scar scarcely remains, to lessen the force of this— 
no knowledge of the hope that outlives so many deaths 
of desire. 

The letter was the reverse of unkind. Richard 
Bethune always wrote charmingly. He touched, lightly 
enough, upon his own solitude as a reason for the step 
he was taking, and more at length and more gravely 
upon the advantages to Beth of enlarged educational 
and social opportunities and young companionship. 

“ I know what I’m taking you from, my Betty—the 
best and kindest home girl ever had, but your uncle and 
aunt would be the first to agree with me that you are 
old enough now to be launched into a larger world, 
where you will have better chances of mental develop¬ 
ment. Whether you believe it or not—and I’m afraid 
you will ^ not be willing to think so yet—I had my 
daughter’s interests chiefly in my thoughts when 
coming to this decision, and I hope' with all my heart 
and firmly believe you will find in my future wife a 
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second mother, and two good friends, if not two sisters, 
in her. girls. You are too young, perhaps, to judge , 
quite fairly of my actions, and I don’t forget that you 
may find it difficult to share my satisfaction until you 
have proved your dad is no lying prophet, but have 
patience, Betty, and believe, at least, that he loves you 
and means you no ill.” 

That was what Uncle John said too—“ Have patience ; 
be fair,” but Beth’s blind trust had been shaken, and 
fairness was almost impossible. She could not think 
of her journey to London now as anything but going 
into exile, and perhaps the bitterest part of her suffering 
lay in the thought that she could count on no support 
in rebellion from her uncle and aunt. They were too 
honourable to use their own pain as a protest. Her 
father wished Beth to join him in London immediately 
after the marriage, which was to take place at once, and 
go she must. There was no escape that she could 
perceive. 

She put away in the little drawer of the looking-glass 
the letter that had wrought such havoc in her life, and 
hurried downstairs that her tired and hungry uncle 
might not be kept longer waiting. Some patient, 
calling for medicine, detained him momentarily in the 
surgery, and Beth found her aunt alone in the pleasant, 
cheerful living-room, where Uncle John was allowed 
to smoke and" keep his botanical specimens, and be as 
untidy as he pleased—a piece of self-sacrifice on Aunt 
Anneys’s part Beth could scarcely appreciate. 

Aunt Anneys put her hands on the girl’s shoulders 
and looked at her with dark eyes full of questioning 
love and sympathy. She had been a lovely girl, and 
was a lovely woman still. 


“ Thee feels better in thy mind, Bethia ? ” she asked 
gently. . 

“Yes,' Aunt Anneys”—Beth tried bravely to smile— 
“ I’m beginning to forgive father, by quarters of inches, 
for being happy in his own way. If he would only not 
expect me to be happy too, I think I could get on 
faster.” 

“ Thee is taking the right road to make thyself 
happy,” said Aunt Anneys softly. Her Quaker speech 
was like her husband’s broad Scotch—an outlet for 
stirred emotion. 

They were both so good to the forlorn Beth that 
night, putting their own dismay at losing her entirely 
out of sight the better to comfort her that, for very 
shame’s sake, she could not but try to respond. 

Plying about among his memories, Dr. John fished 
up so many quaint and laughable reminiscences of his 
one visit, in his student days, to the world’s great 
capital, that small stirrings of curiosity and wonder 
awoke under Beth’s little calico bodice, and the thought 
of exile began to press less persistently. Yet when 
they blessed her and kissed her good night there came 
back with a rush of surging bitterness the thought that 
her evenings by that tranquil hearth were numbered. 

In what seemed to be the middle of the night, so long 
she had kept watch, she half awoke, and turning upon 
her pillow had a dim perception of a still, grey-clad 
figure kneeling by her bed, but her brain scarcely 
received the blurred impression before her eyelids again 
fell over her tired eyes. 

None the less the love that pitifully watched and 
waited seemed to bring her healing even in her sleep. 

[To be continued .) 


SWEDISH EMBROIDERY. 


The style of needlework figured in the sketch was 
sug-gested by a chair-back I saw at the Paris Exhibition. 
The material was a dark bluish cloth, and the design was 



wrought in a straw-coloured silk. It was singularly effec¬ 
tive, for the stitches, being taken all one way, caught the 
light and gave the work a beautiful glistening appearance. 

In the sketch all this vanishes, and 
only the bare facts are recorded, 

' so that a reader who has not seen 
the work itself would form a very 
poor idea of its appearance from 
the drawing. There was a certain 
barbaric simplicity about the design 
which charmed me. Sweet things 
soon cloy the palate, and it is so 
with art-work. One can easily be 
over-refined, and the work that 
most appealed to me at the Paris 
Exhibition was that shown by the 
nations we look upon as primitive : 
at any rate, it was not among the 
exhibits from France, Germany, 
America or ourselves that one was 
most likely to pick up new ideas. 

The novelty of the work before 
us (if novelty there be) is in carry¬ 
ing the design in long bands of 
stitches with narrow spaces or 
lines of the material showing be¬ 
tween. In working such a pattern 
it is very important therefore that 
the stitches shall all be of the 
same length, and to that end it 
would be well to ,draw upon the 
material parallel lines in thin 
Chinese white, so that in taking 
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each stitch the worker has a gauge for 
the needle. Work of this nature has 
this advantage : it displays the skill of 
the needle more than the ingenuity of 
the designer, for it is obvious that one 
is very limited in the sort of design one 
carries out. But this is a great advan¬ 
tage, as in needlework the ability of the 
worker is the very thing we want to 
display, more than the ingenuity of the 
designer. The skill of the needle and 
not the pencil is what we wish to 
develop. There must be many workers 
who, while very skilful with the needle, 
are not able to undertake elaborate 
schemes requiring the introduction of 
many colours, and such work as that 
sketched would therefore just suit 
them. 

It is little more difficult than Berlin 
wool-work or crochet, save that the 
spaces to be covered are not formed 
for one as they are in the former case ; 
but there ought not to be any difficulty 
in ruling a number of lines across the 
fabric the requisite distances apart. 

Those who have the command of a 
T-square and drawing-board could rule 
the lines on the material with a bow 
pen, using thin Chinese white for the 
purpose. That pre-supposes the design 
will be wrought on a dark material, for 
I do not think such work would look well 
on a light one. 

As regards the designs to be worked, 
it does not seem to me that it would 
be difficult to adapt crochet or Berlin 
work for the purpose ; nor would it be 
difficult to do something original or 
adapted from some other work, say for 
Berlin wool-work or crochet, as in all 
three cases the pattern is produced by- 
squares. The designs on some of the 
straw-woven boxes of savage races 
would adapt themselves easily to this 
treatment. I have given another class 
of design, a simple treatment of flowers 
and foliage, which could be wrought in stitches taken 
across the various forms and in just two colours, the 
leaves in one and the flowers in another. The Japanese 
frequently produce their embroidery in this way, taking 
the stitches across each form, using only' two colours. 
Fm broidery of this nature is much more satisfactory than 


more elaborate work in which more is attempted than can 
be accomplished, where failure of the hand is seen instead 
of the hand-cunning which should distinguish good em¬ 
broidery. As a leading axiom in needlework, be bold and 
simple, rather than elaborate and over-ambitious. 

Fred Miller. 





















MARGARET HETHERTON. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

ARGARET woke the next morning with 
a feeling of relief. She was free 
once more. She had quite for¬ 
given Oskar, and with that happy 
buoyancy which characterised her, 
she began to laugh at herself for 
the tragic view she had taken of 
the situation. To be sure, Dr. 
Milworth was far away and might 
not return for ages, and at that 
her face grew sober, but, on the 
other hand, he might—who knew ? 

She ran downstairs singing. 
Then she heard the strains of a 
violin and stopped, her face cloud¬ 
ing over. It was Harold practising. 
A pang went through her. If she 
had married Oskar Konig, he would 
have helped Harold. High-minded 
heroines always sacrificed them¬ 
selves on the altar of family affec¬ 
tions. She went into the sitting-room, threw her arms 
round her brother’s neck regardless of his violin, and 
gave him several remorseful kisses. When she released 
him, the lad brushed the hair away which she had 
kissed into his eyes and took up his bow again in an 
absorbed way. 

“You play beautifully now, Harold,” his sister said. 

The boy ran up a scale with just the trace of an 
impatient frown on his brow. 

“Do you want to say something, Maggie?” he 
asked rather resignedly as his sister still stood beside 
him. 

She looked at him in amazement. It had never 
struck her before, but now it seemed to dawn upon her 
that Harold was changed. There was no longer that 
sweet, childlike, pleading look about eyes and mouth ; 
the lips were compressed, and if the eyes were dreamy 
still, their gaze was not forlorn but reflective. 

“ Do you want to say something, Maggie ? ” Harold 
repeated. 

“I do not know that I do,” she answered feeling 
oddly humbled, “ I think I only wanted to praise you 
—you used to be so anxious for praise,” she added with 
an intuition that her praise had come too late. 

“ Ah, but I believe in myself now,” the lad answered 
simply ; “that makes all the difference,” 

Margaret turned silently away. What she had really 
wanted to say was that she would help him, earn 
money for him, work for him, but the conviction had 
forced itself all at once upon her that her help was not 
needed. Harold would make his way without her 
assistance, she felt sure of that now, and she did not 
resume her song. She was depressed by the feeling of 
a gradually narrowing sphere of action. Was not 
everyone learning to do without her ? Oskar had gone 
light-hearted away, Rob needed her little, Harold still 
less, even her father and Lily would manage without her 
if need be. She had once felt herself such a necessary 
and invaluable part of creation, she had dreamed oi 
fame—and now, was not her life’s work after all but to 
cook dinners and darn stockings ? 

Anna came after breakfast. After the morning 


greeting and a number of kisses the first question was : 

“ Have you had any news, dearest ?” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret quietly, “ Herr Konig was here 
yesterday.” 

“ Oh, Margaret! ” Anna gasped. “ Really ? ” 

“Yes. He left again early this morning, for he 
means to go back by Paris.” 

“ That was very quick. I suppose,” Anna went on, 

“ he came to talk about your marriage ? ” 

“Who knows ? Perhaps that was in his mind when 
he came, but it was not when he went away.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“That I have broken the engagement off.” 

“ Oh, Margaret 1 Eine zuriickgegangene Verlobung —a 
broken engagement—that is dreadful! ” 

“ Strange that you should think so,” Margaret 
returned pitilessly, “ when you did all in your power to 
bring the rupture about. Do you mean to tell me that 
that is not your writing?” she asked, suddenly pro¬ 
ducing the anonymous letter and laying it before her 
visitor. Anna turned white, but with great show of 
indignation denied the charge. 

“ Spare your breath, Anna,” Margaret returned with 
cool contempt, “and the next time you try your hand 
at this sort of thing, do not make such German ‘y’s.’ 
Do not trouble to explain, I see it all now. This was 
the grande passion. Well,” she said cruelly, “ I fear it is 
a very one-sided grande passion .” 

“ Oh, Margaret,” Anna sobbed, “ how can you be so 
cruel. I know it was very wrong of course, but 1 felt 
certain you were in love with Dr. Milworth, and so I 
thought it did not matter so very much after all.” 

In the midst of her anger, Margaret began to feel 
sorry for the poor little rattlepate who was suffering 
from “the pangs of despised love.” But the vials of her 
wrath were not half poured out yet on her false friend ; 
she had prepared some fine swinging sentences about 
her being “beneath contempt” and a sarcastic hit or 
two about noblesse oblige. Was all this fine oratory to be 
lost ? “ Bless you, Kindchen , did I not say you were of 

a different make from other women ? ” The words came 
back to her and she gulped down the first of the telling 
sentences that rose to her lips. She felt infinitely below 
her better self of yesterday and hated herself for finding 
it harder to be magnanimous to a woman than to a man. 
But she felt a desperate desire to keep up the character 
with which Oskar had credited her in her own eyes, and 
so she answered with an effort, “You are a donkey, 
Anna, and not worth being angry with, so if you think 
it will make you any happier, I shall say I forgive you.” 

Anna flew at her with outspread arms and lips 
pouting ready for a kiss. 

“ No—don’t kiss me—at least not to-day. Come 
back to-morrow or the day after and I’ll try to make up 
and be friends. There; that’s all I can promise.” 

“And what shall I tell the Sandenstein people about 
your zuriickgegangenen engagement ? ” Anna asked, 
feeling much better. 

“ Anything you please,” Margare-t answered loftily. “ 1 
imagine the comments of the Sandenstein people are a 
matter of as great indifference to Herr Konig as to 
me.” 

“Well, good-bye, Margaret,” Anna said humbly. 

“ Good-bye.” * 

(To be concluded.) 









ATTAR OF ROSES. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS PERFUME. 



k NCE upon a time there 
lived in Persia a beau¬ 
tiful princess named 
Nour Djihan, who was 
betrothed to a hand¬ 
some prince named 
Djihanguyr. Walking 
with him one day in 
the lovely gardens of 
her father’s palace, she 
noticed that on the 
rose-water eddying in 
the stately fountain 
basins, there were float¬ 
ing drops of some yel¬ 
low oily substance. 
Calling her attendants 
the princess ordered 
them to collect the 
globules with feathers; 
this was done, and lo ! 
it was found that the drops 
gave forth a glorious odour, and 
thenceforth the world was en¬ 
riched with a new and delicious 
scent, and it was called the Attar 
Nour- Dj ih an - Dj i h anguy r. 

Such is the delightful Persian 
legend to account for the dis¬ 
covery of attar of roses. But, 
alas for the truth thereof! it must 
be said, though it bleed the romantic 
heart, that the famous scent was known to 
the world long, long years before the birth 
of the prince and princess with the tongue- 
entangling names. 

Some time ago there was disinterred in Egypt the 
mummy of an Egyptian princess of one of the ancient 
dynasties, and in the sarcophagus were found several 
sealed vials, and in the vials genuine attar of roses. So 
much for all modern claims for the invention of this popular 
perfume. 

In the whole floral realm there is no flower of more 
venerable antiquity than the rose. In the Biblical writings 
it is mentioned by the poetic King Solomon in a way that 
indicates it was already long-established as a thing of 
beauty and joy, and his contemporary (or nearly so), 
Homer, mentions the fragrant essence of the flower in his 
Iliad. No other species of the floral kingdom is indi¬ 
genous to such an extensive area. Every continent in the 
world, with the exception of Australia, produces its wild 
roses. From Greenland to Cape Colony, and from Mexico 
to the confines of India, there are periods of the year in 
which the scented blossoms throw forth their welcome 
fragrance. 


Its cultivation as a commercial commodity is a staple 
industry to a vast and varied multitude of the human race. 
The valley of Damascus, the vale of Cashmere, Central 
India, France, Italy, Sicily, Algiers, and especially the 
south-east of Europe, are all districts famous for their 
cultivated varieties of the queen of flowers. For many 
years now the production of roses for attar manufacturers 
has been one of the chief sources of wealth to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bulgaria and Roumania. In the latter country 
especially, open as it is to the balmy breezes of the 
Mediterranean, and protected by the Balkan range from 
icy northern blasts, the rose flourishes under the hand of 


the husbandman with singular richness and luxuriance. A 
whole district, comprising nearly five thousand square 
miles, is practically devoted to the growth of a particularly 
fine variety of the red rose. 

We in bur country are familiar with the annual scenes 
attending the hop harvest, but they are as nothing 
compared to the stirring spectacle to be witnessed during 
the rose season in Roumania. Whole armies of people 
of every age and condition, and of both sexes, congregate 
there from all parts of the country and neighbouring 
provinces. The work brooks no delay, for the rose harvest 
must be gathered quickly or not at all. For miles and 
miles, as far as the eye can see, the blossom-laden fields 
aie covered with workers in their picturesque native 
costumes, all busily employed in rose-picking. Greeks, 
Albanians, Russians, Servians, Turks, Bulgarians and 
even emigrants from Armenia and other districts beyond 
the Bosphorus, throng thither in their thousands. There 
is work for all, none are turned away, and all can earn good 
money. Picking begins in the morning as soon as it is 
light, and while the dew is still on the flowers. Should the 
weather be dull, the work continues all day, but when the 
hot southern sun is shining, labour ceases at n or 12 A.M., 
to be renewed in the afternoon at 4 or 5 o’clock. Everyone 
is paid by results—so much a pound. Baskets are 
provided which, when full, are emptied into sacks. The 
sacks, after being duly weighed by the checkers, are sluno- 
across the backs of donkeys, and thus conveyed to the 
central depdts. 

The manufacturing process of attar-making is simplicity 
itself. Rows of copper retorts are fitted up in sheds. 

L nder each retort is a furnace. Into each is put about 
seventy quarts of water, along with twenty pounds of rose 
petals. An hour’s stoking of the furnace suffices to 
complete the process of distillation. The product is 
received in flasks, and consists of condensed water, on the 
su Hf. ce which precious attar oil is found floatino- 

^ here is a popular idea that it takes a vast quantity of 
roses to produce a very small amount of the attar oil. 

I his is indubitably correct, but the quantity varies accord¬ 
ing to the district and the nature of The season; also 
according to the variety of the roses. In the best districts 
it is computed that the petals of 300,000 roses are required 
to produce one ounce of the essence, while in France and 
some other countries in which the climatic conditions are 
not so congenial, the number would increase to 400,000. 
It is not generally known that attar of roses can only be 
extracted from the red variety of the flower. The yellow 
and white species apparently lack the essential oil. 

Considerations like these will show how w'ell-grounded is 
the popular impression that attar of roses is one of the most 
costly commodities in existence. It is literally worth a 
good deal more than its weight in gold. Solid gold is 
priced at about ^4 per ounce, but the same quantity of 
attar would cost the purchaser ^20 to /30. The value of 
the annual yield from the Balkan district alone is about 
£80,000. 

Like all other commodities of the expensive order, attar 
of roses is liable to the abuse of adulteration. Its own 
properties, however, are such as to make a certain amount 
or dilution necessary. In its original purity the perfume is 
altogether too overpowering for use. A single drop of the 
essence is sufficient to impregnate a whole pint of hair-oil 
with the well-known odour. For this reason it not 
infiequently happens that a purchaser of so-called pure 
attar of rose, really gets nothing but a measure of olive oil 
with a few drops of the powerful scent added. 



HOW OUR BROTHERS MAY EARN THEIR SCHOOLING. 

Bv FLORA ICLICKMANN. 



choir at about nine years of age, but if from the time he is 
seven, a boy is accustomed to a little daily practice, he 
ought to be quite ready when he is nine years old to try for 
some entrance examination. 

Undoubtedly the most luxurious choir in England, so far 
as a boy is concerned, is the choir of his Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s Palace. There are ten boys altogether, 
and these are known by the official title of “ The Children 
of the Chapel.” They board with the “Master of the 
Children,” as he is called, attending service three times 
on Sunday, and once on Saints’ days, which is the 
extent of their official duties, save that they, of course, 
take part in any great State function, such as the Jubilee 
or a Royal wedding, christening or funeral. They are 

entirely supported at 
the King’s expense during 
their years of chorister- 
ship, saving when they 
are home for their holi¬ 
days. Each boy has a State 
suit of crimson and gold, 
costing ^40. These are 
worn with old lace ruffles on 
Sundays and ceremonious 
days; on ordinary occasions 
they wear an undress uni¬ 
form of navy cloth with red 
pipings and gilt buttons. 
Their dress would have 
quite a military appearance 
but for the square college 
cap. The boys are given a 
good education, and all the 
necessary items of clothing 
are of the best. When a 
boy’s voice breaks, he re¬ 
ceives a sum of about £50 
from his Majesty, which 
may vary according to his 
usefulness and behaviour 
during his term of office. 
The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury supplements this with 
another sum, about ^10 as 
a rule, and each boy is like¬ 
wise presented with a hand¬ 
some Bible and prayer- 
book. Of course, there are 
many privileges attached to 
this choir. The boys see 
all sorts of distinguished 
people in the little Chapel, 
and they may get to know 
them personally. When 
my own brother was one 
of the “Children of the 
Chapel,” Mr. Gladstone 
was a familiar figure, and 
he would often stop and 
chat with the boys. At 
Christmas-time the tips the 
boys received from the nota¬ 
bilities attending the Chapel 
(her Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria and the then Prince 
of Wales likewise contri¬ 
buting) amounted to such a 
goodiy sum that the “ Mas- 

st. jr'aiu s. ter of the Children” used 

CHORISTERS AT THE FUNERAL OF MANDELL, BISHOP OF LONDON. to take charge of the money 


In most middle-class families the boys’ education is a 
more expensive item than that of the girls. Yet few people 
know that it is a far easier matter for a boy to earn his 
school fees than it is for a girl. Many boys possess very 
fair voices if only they had a little training ; and a good 
voice—more especially if a boy has some musical know¬ 
ledge-will invariably carry him through four or five years 
in the matter of schooling, and in some cases earn him his 
board as well. 

It is necessary that a boy be taught when quite young 
the rudiments of music, but any child will learn these in 
with his other lessons; and, for the rest, his voice will 
require a little training daily—scales and long-sustained 
notes. Most organists prefer to receive a boy into the 
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and keep it till they returned home, to save reckless 
extravagance. 

There was a curious custom that prevailed in the olden 
days. The head boy had the right to demand spur 
money from any officer who entered the Chapel wearing 
spurs. But such an objectionable privilege has naturally 
fallen into disuse in these modern better-mannered times. 

The late Sir Arthur Sullivan was an old Chapel Royal 
boy, and had always a friendly place in his heart for the 
little scarlet and gold choristers when he met them. I 
remember one boy, who was collecting autographs, going 
up to Sir Arthur and asking for his signature. Sullivan 
wrote it immediately on the proffered piece of paper, and 
handed it back— 
with a sovereign. 

St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral is another choir 
school where the 
boys also receive an 
excellent education. 

Candidates must be 
between eight and 
ten years of age, 
and have to pass an 
easy examination. 

The choristers re¬ 
ceive board and edu¬ 
cation free of charge, 
the parents having 
only to provide 
clothes, travelling 
and pocket money, 
etc. The magnifi¬ 
cent school - house 
in Dean’s Court, in 
which they reside, 
cost ^20,000 to build, 
apart from the site. 

The large play¬ 
ground is on the 
roof, and is entirely 
covered in with 
iron railings and 
wire. 

Boys on leaving 
are entitled to com¬ 
pete for a few 
scholarships, for the 
furtherance of their 
education, that have 
been provided by 
some of the City 
Companies. For in¬ 
stance, the Gold¬ 
smiths’ and Mer¬ 
cers’ Company each 
offer a scholarship of 
^40 per annum ; the 
Merchant Taylors’ 

Company offer a 
similar sum per 
annum to enable a 
boy to continue his 
musical education. 

The various scholarships make a total of ,£120 
year. 

I11 W es t m in s ter Abbey boys receive board and education. 
Probationers have to pay ^10 per annum until they are made 
full choristers. They reside with a master at the Choir 
School-house, and practise daily in the music-room of the 
Cloisters. Sir Frederick Bridge is also very particular 
that plenty of outdoor games, such as cricket, are indulged 
in. I went round to the Abbey one morning to hear 
them sing a special composition by Sir Frederick. He 
himself had fixed the day, and I was to hear them 
practise after service. But the day turned out very fine, 
after a long spell of bad weather. “ Would you mind if 
they don’t rehearse to-day ? ” Sir Frederick said to me in 


the organ-loft, as the sun came filtering into the Abbey. 
“ I should so like them to seize this unexpected brightness, 
to get a. good game at something.” And he sent them 
scampering off to play as soon as their morning duties in 
the Abbey were over. 

At Canterbury Cathedral there are ten choristers and 
fourteen probationers, the former being on the foundation 
and receiving a stipend which varies according to the use¬ 
fulness of the boy; the latter get their education only. 
The boys are not boarded here, being all drawn as a rule 
from the city. Every chorister leams an instrument, most 
of them taking up the violin. Mr. Perrin, the organist, 
prefers the probationers to be about eight years old. 

When a boy shows 
exceptional pro¬ 
mise, the Dean and 
Chapter will some¬ 
times make special 
arrangements for 
his maintenance 
in. Canterbury, 
should his home 
be elsewhere. The 
Dean, Dr. Farrar, 
takes great interest 
in the boys both 
during the time 
that they are in 
the Choir School 
and also on their 
start in business 
life later on. One 
interesting . cus¬ 
tom is observed 
among the senior 
boys ; certain ones 
wearing a nleda-1 sus¬ 
pended round the 
neck over the sur¬ 
plice. Th is is 
awarded by the Dean 
for continuous»good 
conduct, and is for¬ 
feited for bad be¬ 
haviour. : 

At York Minster 
the boys have a free 
education, but are 
not boarded. 

At the American 
Episcopal Church in 
Paris the choir-boys 
are selected from 
England. They re¬ 
ceive board as well 
as education free ; 
with the additional 
advantage that they 
are acquiring 
another modern lan¬ 
guage. 

At man)r of the 
provincial Cathe¬ 
drals boys receive a 
free education, but pay a small sum for their board. 

At Magdalen College School, Oxford, the sixteen 
choristers receive free board and education. And at 
Lincoln Cathedral the boys are boarded and educated free. 
At Salisbury the parents pay X12 a year towards the 
boy’s expenses. 

All this will show that there are ample opportunities if 
parents or elder sisters would only start to train a boy when 
he is sufficiently young. It is no use waiting until within a 
few weeks of the examination. A boy should be practised 
regularly for about a quarter of an hour, several times a 
day, care being taken that he does not strain his voice 
unduly. It is a great help in some ways if a boy has a 
little preliminary experience in an ordinary church choir, 
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but on the other hand he may possibly use his voice 
injudiciously, and spoil it with shouting. It is well to have 
a boy o-o through some preparatory training at some well- 
known* school for choir-boys, such as the London train¬ 
ing School for Choristers, for instance, where a boy can 
become perfectly familiar with all the intricacies of the 


church service and its responses, as these are naturally 
bewildering to a child until he is quite used to them. 

For the rest, endeavour to rid him of all nervousness. 
Let him sing to visitors and relations as often as possible. 
Many a child fails at a competitive examination through 
sheer nervousness. 


SOME HINTS ON STARCHING. 

BY MARY HARTIER. 


NE of the distinguishing marks 
of an English girl is the dainty 
freshness of her appearance. 
There are perhaps a few un¬ 
happy exceptions, and an early 
morning visit to some house 
holds might reveal dishevelled 
heads and slovenly details of 
dress which would be a shock 
to a visitor accustomed to see 
the inmates only when on view 
later in the day. A girl who 
thinks it is not worth while to be 
neat for breakfast with her own family too often has her temper 
also in deshabille , and so the day begins with clouds instead 
of sunshine. But such cases are not the rule. Many girls, 
indeed, feel a crumpled blouse or a soiled collar a positive 
discomfort, not only from a fear of being seen when not 
looking their best, but because it offends against their innate 
sense of the fitness of things. It is not necessary that they 
should put on smart, new frocks for morning w T eai ; nothing 
tends more than such a habit to the degeneration of their 
whole wardrobe into a uniform shabbiness. But an old 
blouse may be clean, and freshened with spotless collars 
and cuffs; a skirt can be made to look > respectable to its 
latest days with ordinary care of brushing and mending, 
while a pretty frilled apron is as becoming as it is useful. 

Some girl may say, “ Ah, that advice is very good as far 
as it goes, but we are not well off, and mother is always 
complaining of the amount of our laundress’s bill, and saying 
we really must not send so many shirts and collais and 
cuffs to the wash. And with tennis, hockey, golf and 
cycling, we w r ant such a number of clean things. We are 
obliged to economise by wearing them not too fresh while 
we are about our domestic duties in the morning.” 

The desire to save mother some pennies is most praise¬ 
worthy. I am going to suggest a plan which would save 
many more pennies and also enable girls with a little 
energy—and what girls are without this quality nowadays . 
—always to look their freshest and daintiest. 

It is that they should themselves undertake the ironing. 
Perhaps some have tried and have found the toil not justi¬ 
fied by the very imperfect results. They may have been 
fairly successful with cotton shirts, and holland or pique 
skirts. It is practice alone which will make them adepts, 
but the ironing of these things which have only required 
boiled starch is comparatively simple. It is the getting up 
of collars and cuffs which seems to bristle with difficulties 
to the uninitiated. This, more than any other domestic 
art, except perhaps dairy-work, demands the greatest care 
and cleanliness in every detail, but if the following rules 
are observed, a little practice will be all that is needed to 
make any girl a very fair laundress. 

Girls who live in the country have of course a better 
opportunity than their town sisters for carrying on this 
work. The fresh breezes of outdoor drying-grounds make 
the linen a purer colour than is possible for that which is 
dried indoors. However, a town house generally has a 
room, either in the attic or basement, which could be used 
for this purpose, and the linen will not be a worse colour 

than a town laundry would make it. < # . 

The first process after the washing is the making of boiled 


starch. Put the starch in a large basin and mix smoothly 
into a paste with cold water. Then add boiling water, 
gradually stirring all the time, until it turns into a thin blue 
jelly. The collars and cuffs must be rinsed in this and then 
hung out to dry. It is well before sending them to the 
wash to string about half-a-dozen together on a tape. The 
clothes-pin can then secure them to the line by means oi 
the tape, without running the risk of marking or soiling 
them. When dry it may not be convenient to starch and 
iron them the same day. They should be wrapped care¬ 
fully in a clean towel and put out of reach of the smuts, 
dust, and finger-marks which seem to lie in wait to destroy 
the successful result of our handiwork. 

The next morning we shall be ready for serious business. 
First, we must mix the starch in proportions of a heaped 
tablespoonful to half a pint of cold water, with about half a 
teaspoonful of borax gloss to each pint. Put the starch 
and borax in a basin and mix very carefully with only 
enough water at first to moisten and mould into a perfectly 
smooth paste ; then add gradually the remainder of the 
water and pour the whole into a jug, leaving it to stand for 
about twenty minutes. In very cold weather it will mix 
more easily if the water is blood-warm. 

While the starch is settling, see that your irons are 
thoroughly clean. It is well to examine them for yourself, 
for even competent servants do not always realise the 
importance of keeping them without the slightest speck. 
Each time after use they should be rubbed to shining 
brightness and then smeared with vaseline, which must or 
course be removed before they are again required. A box- 
iron with two heaters and a glazing-iron will be necessary. 
A clear, glowing fire should be prepared before the actual 
ironing begins. It is annoying to find the fire is dying 
down and a relay of heaters not to be obtained when the 
work is in full swing. The heaters must be put in the fire ; 
the glazing-iron placed on the top of the stove, on a spot 
free "from scattered coal or dust. It is an excess of pre¬ 
caution in these small details which prevents failure. 

When satisfied that the irons have no speck of rust or of 
dried starch to work ruin on the collars, pour the starch 
again into the basin in which it was mixed, leaving in the 
jug any sediment that may have settled there. This will 
prevent the tiresome sticking of the iron which sometimes 
happens if the starch is too thick. The collars and cuffs 
must now be put in the basin and rinsed thoroughly in the 
starch, then squeezed out—not too hard—and arranged 
smoothly on a towel or piece of linen with a fine surface, 
rolled up tightly and left for at least an hour. 

Now for the real business ! Have on your ironing-board 
or kitchen-table some coarse flannel and over that a piece 
of linen, spotlessly clean. You will want also a plate or 
flat dish, an old handkerchief, a large-sized handkerchief, a 
duster, some pins (preferably the steel, round-headed sort), 
and a small end of wax candle. The box-iron will be used 
first. Rub it with the duster, then smear the hot surface 
with the candle and polish it again with the duster. This 
is to prevent sticking. The wrong side of the collar must 
be ironed first. Flick the surface with the handkerchief to 
remove any specks of dust that may have settled. Then 
move the iron over it quickly backwards and forwards and 
press heavily. Never allow it to be stationary while the 
collar is damp or it will stick. A certain bold action and 
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swing of the arm is necessaiy, as in bowing for the violin. 
It is the timidity of the beginner which often causes disaster 
in the form of sticking and creasing, but practice only will 
give confidence. When the surface is smooth and the 
collar seems half dry, turn it, and after again flicking with 
the handkerchief, iron steadily until the collar is quite dry 
and stiff. Never iron it on the wrong side after the right 
side has been begun. That will destroy all gloss and give 
it a muddled, rough appearance. When finished lay it on 
the plate, cover with the large handkerchief and put it on 
the plate-rack above the stove. As each article is finished, 
put it in the same place, lifting the covering warily lest a 
wandering smut find its way in. Use the candle on the 
iron occasionally to avoid any danger of sticking, and have 
a fresh heater put in the box before the first has cooled. It 
is fatal to be delayed for this when a collar is half-ironed. 
The turn-over collars w ill be found the most difficult for a 
beginner to manage. Give extra pressure and time to the 
corners and leave them flat for drying off, not turning them 
over until after the glazing process. 

If the collars and cuffs have a satisfactory appearance 
the glazing-iron may now be used. It will give them the 
smooth, satin finish so seldom accomplished by the amateur. 
Should, however, the first ironing not have been too success¬ 
ful, any blemish left by a smut "or a finger-mark will show 
still more after the glazing. It is better therefore to leave 
a collar that has been overtaken by disaster unglazed and 
to hope for better luck another time. 

The ironing-cloth and flannel must be removed and the 
collar placed upon the bare board. If you have not an 
ironing-board, any smooth piece of wood will do, such as is 
found in rolls of cloth, which a tailor could supply. Place 
the collar on the board (the right side only need be glazed), 
rub it over with a wet handkerchief and press heavily and 
quickly backwards and forwards with the glazing-iron. 
When finished, stick a pin through the stud-holes, to keep 
it in a rounded position, and put it again to dry. A turn¬ 
over collar must be folded in shape with the hand. 
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If attention is given to these few homely hints, any 
girl may soon become an adept in the useful work of 
starching. She may not have entire success the first or 
even the second time, but her collars and cuffs will be quite 
satisfactory enough to make her keen on attaining perfec¬ 
tion in her art. The care and skill needed give fascination 
to the work, and it will always be pleasant to feel she has 
added one more item to her store of technical knowledge. 

She never knows how valuable such knowledge 4 nay 
prove. A friend of mine married a naval officer and her 
first year of married life was spent in a lonely, out-of-the- 
world station where domestic service of any kind was not 
easily procured. So it happened that unless she herself 
starched and ironed her husband’s shirts and collars, he 
would lack the smart appearance of his brother officers, 
and we can imagine a young wife would not put up with 
such a reflection on her resources. She had been the 
beauty of the family, adored and waited on by all her 
sisters, and a knowledge of starching certainly had not 
entered into her scheme of life. But she was a plucky 
little soul and toiled dauntlessly until she had solved all the 
mysteries by which stiff and shining linen could be evolved 
from the crumpled mass which came from the wash. It 
was a bitter experience. Imagine tropical heat, sticky 
starch, an iron that seemed to plough furrows instead of 
leaving a smooth track, and smudges hovering with malig¬ 
nant intent! No wonder the first shirt-fronts bore a speckled 
pattern from the tears which had sprinkled them. The 
little bride was not twenty and had not learned stoicism. 
But her final triumph over her difficulties rewarded her for 
all the trouble. And her husband never knew the small¬ 
pox marks on his linen were caused by tears. She said it 
was the silly starch which had got mouldy like everything 
else on that forsaken island. She has made up her mind, 
however, that her little daughter, who already shows signs 
of being a beauty like her mother, shall learn how to starch 
and iron, as w r ell as a good many other housewifely arts, 
before she is married. 


VARIETIES. 


The Shamrock of Old Ireland. 

Says Valour, “See, 

They spring for me, 

Those leafy gems of morning] ” 

Says Love, “No, no, 

For me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning.” 

But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 

And cries, “ Oh, do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three godlike friends 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever!” 

Thomas Moore. 
Things you will never be sorry for. 

You will never be sorry— 

For your faith in humanity. 

For hearing before judging. 

For being candid and frank. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For discounting the tale-bearer. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For the influence of higfi motives. 

For bridling a slanderous tongue. 

For being generous to an enemy. 

For being honest in business dealings. 

For sympathising with the oppressed. 

A Call to Diligence.— Cultivate all your faculties ; 
you must either use them or lose them. 


In a Never-Ending Hurry. 

The never-ending hurry of American mercantile life is 
described by Mr. Watson (“Ian Maclaren ”) in a recent 
article on our friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“ No man in New York,” he says, “goes slow if he has 
the chance of going fast; no man stops to talk if he can 
talk walking; no man walks if he can ride in a trolley-car, 
no one goes in a trolley-car if he can get a convenient 
steam-car, and by-and-by no one will go in a steam-car if 
he can be shot through a pneumatic tube. 

“ No one writes with his own hand if he can dictate to a 
stenographer, no one dictates if he can telegraph, no one 
telegraphs if he can telephone, and by-and-by, when the 
spirit of American invention has brought wireless telegraphy 
into thorough condition, a man will simply sit with his 
mouth at one hole and his ear at another, and do business 
with the ends of the earth in a few seconds, which the 
same machine will copy and preserve in letter-books and 
ledgers. 

“ It is the American’s regret that at present he can do 
nothing with his feet while he is listening at the telephone, 
but doubtless some employment will be'found for them in 
the coming age.” 

The Reader. —The first time I read an excellent book 
it is to me just as if I had gained a new friend : when I 
read over a book I have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one.— Goldsmith. 

Be Discreet. —Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide in all the duties of life. It is found only in 
people of sound sense and good understanding. 








GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XIII. 

June 24 1849.—I started somewhat before nine o’clock 
for St. John’s Wood. Met dear Mr. King in the passage, 
took hold of both his hands, to his utter amazement. He 
looked at me, but did not recognise me. “Then you do 
not know me?” said 1 . “Is it Bessie? No Annie 
Beale!” His surprise was inconceivable. I had just 
such a reception from all the family. Not one of them 
knew me “Yes,” I said, “I am much altered. I look 
much older.” “On the contrary,” said Mr. King, “you 
look both younger and better.” I laughed. I hey all 
thought me so like Bessie, and my voice hers exactly. 
Mr. and Mrs. King do not look one day older than when l 
saw them seven years ago. The girls are very nice. 
Josephine very handsome and elegant-looking. I had a 
most happy day. Mr. King looked, and I am sure was, 
truly delighted to see me again; so they were all. We 
went to church in the morning. To my great pleasure, 

]\li ss - came. I went up and shook hands with her, 

and asked her whether she could guess who it was. She 
said in a moment, “ Miss Beale.” She is a thorough Irish¬ 
woman and so good-natured. Mr.-and the rest came 

up to town in a few days. He still continues very low, and 
cannot exert himself. He is likely to obtain the pension. 
They are going to reside at Hammersmith. Mr. King- 
showed me some magnificent prints and drawings. He 
is quite unchanged. So much passed that I should fill 
a book if I wrote it down. All were full of affection, and 
longing for me to come to town. 

June 25.—We went a party to find out poor Miss Crew, 
which we did with some difficulty. We passed her old 
abode, in Cottage Grove, from which she had too evidently 
been ejected, as it was empty of all furniture. We found 
her in a miserable close room, over a laundry, and in a 
poor place. She received me with much pleasure. She is 
evidently a lady. She told me her landloid had left her 
her furniture, on condition that she should pay by degrees. 
Miss Winn and her friends had been there, and each had 
given her a sovereign. Miss Winn had procured five 
pounds for her from the Institution. She is seventy-eight 
tall and thin, dressed in shabby black. Her few bits of 
furniture old and miserable. Her niece was out. Strange 
enough, Mrs. Longman knew her. She said she was at the 
head of a school and boarding-house, called Loughborough 
House, and highly respectable, years ago. That her sister 
married a naval officer, whom she believes to be the identical 
Captain Rowe given as her reference. It is very satis¬ 
factory to have seen the poor old lady, as I can now vouch 
for what I say about her. I gave her Mr. Roach’s ten 
shillings and Catharine Lewis’s two shillings. 1 think she 
was pleased to see me, and expressed herself most grate¬ 
fully. We found Mr. King here on our return. Mr. 
Herbert received him most hospitably, and he stayed to 
supper. He looked over my drawings and pronounced 
them excellent. He would not believe that I had not been 
studying under Cox. He and Mr. Herbert were mutually 
pleased, and they made themselves quite merry. Nothing 
can exceed the kindness of everyone here. Mr. Herbert 

said that Mr. - had spoken most flatteringly of me, 

and said I was just the person in whom he could place 
confidence. There seems no chance of seeing him for a 
day or two, he is so occupied. Capital accounts from 

home. . 

June 26.—Miss Hanbury and I went on an expedition to 
the West-end, and I find that I am quite as well pleased 
with smart carriages and smart people as ever I was in my 


life. She took me to the Pantheon, where I saw some fine 
paintings. There is one at the top of the stairs of poor 
Haydon’s—an enormous picture of the Raising of 
Lazarus. How deeply I felt for him who could have 
painted such a magnificent picture, yet shot himself fiom 
the pressure of evil circumstances. The bazaar is really a 
kind of fairy land, particularly that part appropriated to the 
birds and flowers. The new Houses of Parliament are 
large and splendid buildings on the Thames, and struck me 
as & of fine design and architecture. Mr. King and Mr. 
Herbert, however, agreed in saying that they wanted light 
and shadow, and were like a piece of Brussels lace, so fine 
and minutely worked. 

9 f une 27.—Mrs. Longmore and I went, according to a 
letter from dear Bessie, to look at the lodgings for which 
she is in treaty. They are in the centre of the gay world, 
Bury Street, St. James’s, and are most comfortable, clean 
and airy. We can have them at any time, and thanks to 
the recommendation of Mrs. Owen, poor Mrs. Hemans 
sister, the landlord lowered from two and a half to two 
guineas, to have Bessie. Dear Bessie is better and has 
been through all the grandeur of Lady C. Noel’s marriage, 
and the ensuing festivities. She seems doubtful as to 
whether she will take another week’s engagement before 
she comes. We proceeded to Miss Winn’s. She was at 
home, and is a most charming person. We met quite as 
friends. She began about poor Miss Crew. She said the 
Institution had made inquiries about her which were most 
satisfactorily answered, and that she was now known to 
have been highly respectable. Miss Winn had some idea 
of trying to make a collection for an annuity for her, which 
would go afterwards to the Institution. She has all the 
appearance of one indefatigable in doing good. I am to 
know if she begins to collect for ^500 annuity. She said 
the niece was a fresh nice-looking girl of about twenty-five. 
Miss Winn is staying with the widow of Mr. Hewlett, the 
flower-artist, and the drawing-rooms were filled, with 
pictures of the most magnificent flowers I ever saw in my 
life, fruit, etc. I parted with Miss Winn most favourably 
impressed. She is an elegant-looking person about forty, I 
should think. On our return we visited the arcades. Mr. 
King came down and took a second dinner with us. Mr. 
Herbert is most hospitable. Mr. King had been making 

particular inquiries about Mr.-and had heard him 

most highly spoken of as a man of great respectability as 
regards family position and character. This is satis¬ 
factory. Mr. King stayed till past eleven, talking most 
pleasantly on all points. 

Jime 28.—Received an answer to my letters to Mr.- 

He says he has sent for his children from Hastings, after 
which I am to hear fully. He seems in a whirl of engage¬ 
ments. We all spent a quiet evening with dear Miss 
Hanbury, her brothers and sisters. 

June 29.—We all went early to the Kings’ and had a 
very nice evening there. I went with Louisa to Mr. I om 
Landseer’s, where I saw him engraving his brother Edwin’s 
magnificent picture of Deer-Stalking. It was wonderful. 
The minute work, the fine-pointed instruments, and the 
beautiful picture rising out of the hard steel, seemed an 
impossibility. The room is shaded, and the eyes of the 
engraver shaded also, with a green shade. He is most 
good-natured, but so deaf he cannot hear a word you say 
to him. I saw also E. Landseer’s picture of Diogenes, 
which is capital. The cynical-looking dog in the tub, with 
the large bull-dog and courtier-looking hounds, his visitors, 
are all admirable. The Kings made me and my friends most 
welcome. Dear Mr. King is so kind and so gentlemanlike. 


Anne Beale, Governess and Writer. 
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Jwie 30.—We all started in a coupe for Folkestone. The 
day was delicious. We went by express, and were only 
two and a half hours going ninety miles. The country is 
very pretty. I never was in Kent before, and was much 
pleased. We arrived about seven, at the Pavilion, a 
magnificent hotel, where we had the state rooms. Mr. 
Herbert told me that the lessee, a baronet, paid ^1,750 per 
annum for the inn, which is managed by an Italian. 
Folkestone is an old fishing town nearly spoilt, as regards 
the picturesque, by the steam carriages and buildings 
connected therewith. The sea was delicious and reminded 
me of Aberaj r ron. 

July 1.—Went to church, and after luncheon we went 
to Sandgate—a most beautiful walk along the beach. The 
view and day were both lovely, and the sea air, after 
London, most enjoyable. 

July 2.—Sketched all the morning and left Folkestone 
about two o’clock, not by express, therefore did not arrive 

till half-past six. It is curious Mr. - does not write. 

I cannot make it out. Mr. H. says he is so overwhelmed 
with business that he cannot. 

July 3.—Spent a most pleasant day with Eliza White 
(Luckett that was). She was charmed to see me, and to 
show me all her wedded happiness. She has a very nice 
house and is altogether most comfortably married. Her 
husband seems a very gentlemanlike nice man, and the 
folly of her brother’s opposition to the marriage is most 
apparent. 

July /\.—We all dined 
at a beautiful place at 
Forest Hill, a Mr. 

Brown, one of the rail¬ 
way directors. Such a 
nice house, small and 
large drawing-room, 
very large dining-room 
and conservatory all 
opening one into the 
other. Nice gardens 
and grounds, and all 
smelling of the country. 

J believe I like country 
better than town after 
all. They seemed a 
very nice family. There 
was a Miss Swan, Mrs. 

Brown’s sister, who was 
a clever, intelligent girl, 

I thought. 

July 5.—Dined with some more of Mr. Herbert’s friends, 
by name Whately, and spent a pleasant evening. 

J ul y 6.—The last day of my stay with the kind Herberts. 
Mrs. Longmore and Miss Hanbury drank tea with us. We 
all went for a long walk to explore some of the beauties of 
Camberwell, which is a very pretty neighbourhood. Mr. 

Herbert met us. Fie had been speaking to Mr.-and 

telling him of my intended departure. Mr.-said that 

he feared I was hurt at his silence, but that he really had 
not had a moment’s time. He did not seem to enter into 
anything. It is very odd and very uncomfortable. We 
had a very merry evening, and I stirred them all up to 
laughter, such as had rarely been heard, I fancy, at Park 
House. Mr. H. said he should like me always to live with 
them, but Mrs. Herbert seemed to think she should not like 
anyone constantly in the house with them, and she was 
right. 

July 7.—Bid adieu to Mr. Herbert early in the morning 
whose kindness I shall not easily forget. Went over to see 
all the good, kind Hanbury party, and was quite over¬ 
whelmed with their good wishes and affection. Mrs. 
Herbert packed up ham and eggs for me, and they all 
seemed sorry to say farewell. Miss Hanbury came to go 
with me, and at about twelve we took leave but not a final 
one, as I hope to see them all again. We arrived at our 
nice lodgings on the first floor, where I soon unpacked and 
arranged all my matters. Miss Hanbury and I sat very 
pleasantly talking till seven, when a carriage drove up—-not 
Bessie. To my chagrin Mrs. Walker made her appearance, 


having come to see if Bessie was arrived. Whilst I 
was trying to say something, behold the door opens, and 
in walks the lady. I could scarcely embrace her with all 
my heart, for Mrs. Walker was to be attended to. How¬ 
ever, she soon took her leave, and then I had my dear 
sister to myself. She is looking pretty well, but fagged to 
death with singing. We had tea almost directly after 
when Miss Planbury left, and we had a luscious lono* 
evening to ourselves, talking over everything we could talk 
of. She ended with a sick headache, which the intense 
heat did not tend to lessen. We were supremely happy. 

July 8.—We both went to church. After church Mr. 
Berry called. We were quite glad to meet, I am sure. 

July 9.—Just as we were going out, Mr.- his 

second daughter, and a lady he introduced as “Lady 

Catharine-,” and whom I took for his eldest daughter, 

came. They were all very civil and agreeable. Mr._* 

invited us to dinner that evening. It is evident that he did 
not choose to call on me at the Herberts’, since he came 
here at once. Fie wished me to see all his children, and 
said something about making out two articles of agree- 
ment, in which Bessie should be arbiter on my side, and 
Lady Catharine (if she be a Lady Catharine) on his. Mr. 
Herbert gave a hint that he had some thought of ° r etting 
married; perhaps this is the lady. We went at seven 
o clock. But first of all I must not forget the ladies. 
Lady Catharine seemed a nice meny person, full of fun and 

good nature. The 
second daughter also a 
nice girl. When they 
were gone, Mr. Berry 
came, and brought me 
a book. He proposed 
our going to see the 
“Reform Club” next 
Friday. Anne Watson 
has written to say she 
will come on Thursday 
and stay till Monday. 
Bessie has not had her 
piano, and Signor Mar- 
ras came by appoint¬ 
ment at five. We talked 
French and Italian. He 
seems in great admira¬ 
tion of Bessie and her 
voice. Then came Mrs. 
and Miss Wynne, who 
stayed till six, and then 

we went to dress. Miss-received us. She is a very 

sweet-looking ladylike girl, timid and quiet almost to a pain¬ 
ful degree. There were a French lady and her daughter 
there, both quite charming. The six other children l saw 
by degrees. They all seem clever, fond of their father, but 
evidently all, more or less, spoilt. Truly the office of 

governess would be no sinecure. Mr.- came home at 

eight. FI is manner was most kind to both of us. He took 
us down to dinner, seated us one on each side of him, and 
did us all possible honour. But Bessie’s impressions of 
the whole were the best. She said afterwards that she had 

been quite uncomfortable. Mr.-’s attention to me, his 

devotion, could only be warranted in a lover, that as for a 
man wanting a governess paying such homage, it was too 
ridiculous. That his children and the French ladies sat 
looking on and wondering. We can neither of us make 
him out. From something he said about “ a lady being in 
the case,’’ I quite think he is going to be married, and if 
so, the whole of his proceedings have been preposterous. 
He is very gentlemanlike, but so very odd. More than 
incomprehensible. He asked me if I could possibly under¬ 
take such a situation as his—I who had been accustomed 
to the ease and dignity of country life. I could have found 
m my heart to say “No.” 

July 10.- Mr. -- called, and we had some conversa¬ 

tion, of a singular nature, as usual, but more to the point. 
He asked if I would agree to go to him for a certain 
number of years, two or three, and then have, beforehand, 
a certain sum of money down to do what I liked with. 1 
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said, certainly not, as that would bind us both uncomfoit- 
ably, whether we liked one another or not. I made some 
allusion to the “ lady ” he seemed to mention, but he said 
nothing decided. Still I think he is engaged to be 
married. The difficulty lies in my seeing mamma, and I 
scarcely know how it is to be arranged. I fear I should be 
giving up real comfort merely for an imaginary benefit, as 
I could seldom see my friends, if ever. He was still very 
complimentary, but I put a stop to that line. 

July 11.—Bessie practises indefatigably all day long, 
and quite shames me by her perseverance and industry. I 
am so thankful to be here with her, she is not equal to the 
solitude of London, and ought not to be here alone. We 
get capital accounts of dear mamma, still at Bryncethin, 
and treated with the greatest possible kindness. 

Went to the Academy and saw Herbert’s painting of 
Christ in the Wilderness at night. It is indeed a splendid 
conception. The deep blue sky, the stars, the daik scene, 
the beautiful, pure, holy abandonment of Christ, as he sits 
alone upon a piece of rock, sadly calm. It is veiy fine. 
Herbert’s other picture of “ Lear disinheriting Cordelia is 
also lovely. Her figure is perfect, as she stands with placid 
dignity and clasped hands, and sees the crown given to 
her sisters. Then there are Landseer’s, fine as ever. The 
“Forester’s Family,” and “The Free Church,” in which 
Josephine King’s portrait appears, and in which you see 
the figures and animals quite standing out of the canvas. 
His powers are wonderful indeed. Cooper’s cattle and 
Lee’s landscapes are amongst the gems of the exhibition. 
Stanfield, Creswick, Grant, Webster and a hundred others 
astonish one with their talent, and make one envious of 
their powers. Webster’s “Slide” and “See-Saw” were 
inimitable. Stanfield’s “ Tilbury Fort ” also. In short it 
is impossible to particularise amongst so many. Mr. 
Berry called. He has been very unwell. Judge Coleman 
died of cholera. The dreadful disease is spreading. 
Bessie came to the Exhibition about three. We were all 

delighted. . * 

July 14.—Went to call on Miss ——. She is a very nice 
girl and spoke very sensibly. I quite conceived an affec¬ 
tion for her. It appears clearly from her conversation that 
her sisters have been much spoilt, that they want much 


attention, and that five of them at least would require the 
governess’s constant watchfulness. The difficulties thicken 
at every fresh interview, and I am sure I should break up 
mamma’s comfort wholly by the change. 

July 16.—Miss Hanbury came. Bessie, Miss Willis and 
I went to a morning concert. Nothing very good. We 
had a quiet evening, dear Anne being obliged to leave 
to-morrow. We talked over old times until we cried and 
laughed by turns. Anne told us of events at Portfield, 
and adventures with mamma and dear papa before our 
memories. She is just like an elder sister. We had a 
charming letter from mamma. Brilliant, really, and fresh 
as the writing of a girl of seventeen. Catherine Lewis has 
been more than kind to her. 

July 17.—Anne obliged to leave at nine. It was a sad 
parting, and we felt as though it were almost better we had 
not met. Mr. Berry came at eleven, and took us to see the 
Reform Club. It is a very handsome building, and one 
cannot wonder that gentlemen leave mediocre homes, to 
enjoy the luxurious ease of the sofas and easy-chairs of the 
magnificent rooms in which they are admitted. The 
kitchens are really extraordinary, everything done with such 
order and precision. We had a conversation with, the 
“ immortal ” Soyer himself, who is a man of “ taste,” not 
only in the culinary department but also in the more refined 
arts. He showed us his wife’s paintings, which are clever. 
She began at twelve, and died at about twenty-eight. He 
is quite an original in appearance, and just like his picture. 
From the “ Reform ” we went to the House of Lords. It 
is a splendid place, “gold and scarlet array,” and all fit 
for royalty and nobility. We were fortunate in coming in 
for a debate and seeing Brougham and Lord Campbell 
addressed by Sir Fitzroy Kelley. From thence we went 
to the solemn reality of Westminster Abbey, and wandered 
amongst the mighty dead. “ The long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault” were truly imposing, and a solemn quiet, 
unlike the whirl of London gaiety and sight-seeing stole over 
me. I remembered the feeling of my younger days, when 
I wished I could spend one moonlight night in the Abbey. 
We looked at Westminster Hall, and returned home. 
Mr. Berry was very kind and gentlemanlike. We talked of 
the deaf and dumb, and the approaching meeting. 


A SPRAY OF MIMOSA. 


By EDITH M. POWER. 


CHAPTER II. 

L HEN she had left the room, Donna 
Mafalda turned to me, her kind 
old face full of concern and 
sympathy. 

“ ‘ Oh, my poor child,’ she be¬ 
gan, but I could bear no more. 
With a hurried excuse about some 
household matter I had to settle 
before Donna Ismalia drove away, 
I got to the door. But once out¬ 
side all my dignity left me, and I 
fled to my own room, whence I only 
emerged for the usual afternoon 
walk with Donna Mafalda. In the open air it was 
easy to avoid the one subject upon which she was 
y v longing to touch, and as we came in the carriage 
rattled up the drive. 

“During dinner that evening, I caught both the old 
ladies more than once looking at me curiously. Both 
were wondering, I know, at my high spirits and the 
cordiality which I displayed towards Albina. Perhaps they 
hid expected a tear-stained face and glances of fiery 
hatred at my unconscious rival. Could they have read my 
heart, they might have understood better. Donna Ismalia’s 



speech had shown me only too clearly the price which Ruy 
must pay for my love, and pride forbade me to put him to 
the test. Then I thought only that his whole future hung 
upon a sign from me and that the path of self-sacrifice was 
too clearly marked to be mistaken. 

“And so, my mind made up, I hid away the pain and 
laughed and talked and took stock of my rival’s every 
word and movement—a handsome heavy girl that she was, 
with a superb figure, and large limpid soulless eyes under 
the inky black hair which hung low and loose over her 
dark brows, slow of speech and awkward of manner but 
well-bred too in her listless sleepy way, a girl whom a spark 
of passion might possibly wake into a splendid woman. 

“ They had told her something of their project, I suppose, 
for when, on Sunday morning, she came down dressed for 
church, there was a new sparkle in her eye. She looked 
well, too, in the dress Donna Ismalia had had arranged for 
her the previous day, with the hat I had trimmed her set 
coquettishly on her dark hair. v 

“We stood for a moment on the terrace, while Donna 
Ismalia surveyed her with a critical eye, pulled at a ribbon 
here and there, and then turned away, well satisfied, 
Albina following her. But with a sudden half-involuntary 
movement I stopped her, and tearing a tuft of yellow 
blossom from the mimosa above us, the mimosa under 
whose shade my brief romance had been played out, with 








Answers to 

nervous yet skilful fingers fastened it into her dress. Well 
pleased, she thanked me and passed on. But Donna 
Mafalda caught my hand. 

“‘Oh, Dorothea,’ she whispered, ‘child, have you 
thought well of what you are doing ? Remember what it 
means for all three. It is easy to sacrifice oneself, but are 
you sure you are not sacrificing him ? ’ 

“ Was I sure ? I was acting for the best, I thought, but 
had I been too hasty in throwing away the love offered me, 
would he thank me for what I was giving him in exchange ? 
These thoughts flashed through my mind even as half- 
mechanically I followed Donna Mafalda down the steps. 
Was I sure ? But the bells of the cathedral were echoing 
loudly from across the square, and already the others were 
at the gate. The die was cast now. A few hundred yards’ 
walk in the blinding sunshine brought us to the door of the 
church, where he stood in the shadow of the porch, his face 
white against the darkness beyond.” 

Again Cousin Dorothy paused, her eyes darkening with 
the bitter memories of bygone pain, her fingers uncon¬ 
sciously crushing the fragile spray they held. At last she 
raised her head with a strange laugh, and flung the scrap 
of mimosa into the fire. 

“ They were married six months later,” she said. 

And lived happily ever after ? ” I queried timidly 
seeing that she paused again. * 

Like in the fairy-tales ? Oh, no ; life is rarely a fairy¬ 
tale, and Ruy d’Almar’s bride had not in her the makings 
ot a fairy princess, possessing indeed a most unfairy-like 
indolence and a positive genius for muddle. Had he been 
different, had she really loved him, who knows ? But as it 
was, the echoes of their home-life which reached me—I left 
Portugal shortly after the birth of their first child—were not 
consoling. They were not happy, and they had many 
trials. Sometimes I, who know the possibilities which lay 
in his character, I wonder if Donna Mafalda was not wiser 
than I; if I did not, in my wounded pride, lay down too 
hastily the task which perhaps God’s providence designed 
for me. But I thought I was acting for the best, and now 
—now his troubles are over. He died a month ago, after a 
long lingering illness, leaving his widow very poor and 
burdened with three small children, the only survivors of a 
numerous family. At the last his thoughts must have gone 
back to the days of our youth, for a very few days before he 
died he wrote this letter ”—she drew it forth as she spoke 
—“begging me, in memory of that long-buried past, to be 
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a friend to his widow and his children, to watch over their 
education, poor little creatures, and to make them what he 
would have tried to make them, had time and strensrth 
been given him.” , & 

“ 9 h ’i bl J t that would mean to go abroad again, to leave 
the little home you have worked so hard to win ” I ex- 
ckumed, following her wistful gaze around the room which 
held the gathered treasures of the best years of her life. 

Yes, it means the giving up of my long-cherished 
dream, it means so much to me that at first I intended to 

t u re /u r( ^ th * S laSt re( l uest * the way back in the train 
J had been soothing my conscience with the thought that I 
had fandy earned my rest, but when I came home the 
sudden sight of your flowers, their never-to-be-forgotten 

fragrance-- What a foolish sentimental creature I am 

really, she broke off suddenly. “ A scrap of mimosa has 
done more to rouse my conscience and to decide me than 
any amount of anxious meditation.” 

Indeed, then I wish I had thrown the flowers into the 
fire, I exclaimed earnestly, “before I put them there to 
give you pain and-” 

“No, no, child,” she interrupted, laying her hand on 
mine, “you have been doing God’s work unawares. Who 
knows but what in my hasty youthful impatience I shirked 
the life-work laid down for me. Now I have a second 
chance I must take it up again, even though all the 
sweetness has gone from it, and only the bare austere duty 
remains. No, your fragrant golden mimosa here has been 
a message to me, a message from the other world, from the 
dead whom once I loved, and whose last request I will 
please God, faithfully fulfil.” 

I shook my head unconvinced. Everyone knows his own 
affairs best, but I could only thank God that there was no 
Donna Ismalia to come between me and Charlie—not that 
she would have found us quite so amenable—and admire 
Cousin Dorothy’s persistency in sacrificing herself. For 
ot course, she carried out her resolution. Long before we 
were back from our honeymoon she was out in Portugal 
living through the monotonous routine of the drowsy 
provincial town, propping up the shiftless widow with her 
own untmng energy, and civilising the three little half-wild 
children—truly a Herculean task and a thankless one to a 
heart less faithful than hers to the long-buried past the 
past which had risen up before her so vividly that evening- 
evoked by the sight and the fragrance of a spray of 
mimosa. 1 J 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Q UARRO .—If, as we suppose, you wish to read the Iliad in a translation, 
you can obtain Pope’s English version in the “ Chandos Classics ” series 
tor is. 6d. I he prose translation by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, 
Ernest Myers, which we personally should recommend, is published 
by Macmillan at 12s. 6d. You would find Mr. Gladstone’s Primer on 
hlomcr interesting. We are inserting your request. 

Iris Winter. —Your quotation— 

Thytkat stand high have many blasts to shake them, 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces,” 

is from Shakespeare’s King Richard III., Act i, Scene 3. One 
question, please! 

Barberry.— October again ! Wc must offer you something of the 
same criticism as that contained in our answer to R. W. The lines 
often halt, and the rhymes are faulty— e.g., “brown” and “around,” 
dawn and storm. Your ear can discern that such lines as 

“ With longing for the light to dawn,” 

“And in the joy of Nature delight,” 

do not match with the metre in which your verses are written. Your 
note is modest We cannot say you would never be able to write 
what would be fit for publication; but you would need to study and 
work hard before such a result were achieved. 

Henriette Vraipont.— The translation of “ Abeunt studia in 
mores is, Study builds up character.” We are unable to answer 
more than one question at a time : vide Rules. 

A Friend of the Editor’s—W e do not know the value of your 

o^finiotri^dXfdTn. 5 ^’ bUt y ° U COUld fi “ d ° Ut ***** 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exchange of view post-cards is requested bv (in each case Miss) LAURE 
TRAN90IS, Auzin, Nord, France; Annie Benedetti, Reale 
Educatono, “ Maria Adelaide,” Palermo, Sicily (wishes to exchange 
used view and “ artistic ” post-cards with other used cards, preferably 
not English sent by book post); C. Bailey, Appleton-le-Moors, 
bmnmgton R. S. O., Yorkshire (no war cards); S. ADAMS, Post- 
othce, Enstone, Oxon (cards from Norway, Switzerland, Naples, Nov 
Zealand) ; LILIAN STARLING, Lynwood, Coleraine Road, Westcombc 
Park London S.E; Miss Harrison, College Farm, Railton, Rugby 
(cards from Spain) ; NETTA HlDDLESTON, Benton Lodge, Long 
Benton, Newcastle-on-Tyne (foreign cards wanted); E. PAVIA, 17 
Vm Ganbahh, Casale Monferrato, Italy (cards wanted from Africa! 
Australia Asia, America, England, Balkan Peninsula, Spain 
1 ortugal, Sweden and Norway); V. CORKE, Studley House, Houns¬ 
low, Middlesex ; MABEL CARTER, 1, Isis Street, Oxford; Dorothy 
Hargrave, St. Matthew’s Vicarage, Cambridge (cards wanted from 
Ireland and North Wales) ; Ida E. BROWN, Warrendene, North 
Erskine Park, Bearsden, Scotland; M. E. PANTHER, 45, Caroline 
Place, Charles Street, Hull; Lucie M. BLEASDALE, Alma Villa, 
Coton Road, Nuneaton (cards wanted from girls living in the Colonies, 
cards or photographs offered in exchange ; correspondents in English 
or Trench specially desired from East Indies and West Indies). 

MISS B. Allen, Begumpet, Secunderabad, Deccan, India, wishes to 
exchange Indian and native states stamps for Russian, African, 
Scandinavian Greek, Corsican, Barbadoes, and Orange State stamps. 
She would also like to exchange crests, regimental crests, and 
monograms. 

Miss S. Adams, Post-office, Enstone, Oxon, would like used stamps 
trom Turkey, Japan, China, Sandwich Islands. 
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MEDICAL. 

WONDERER. —The fear of remaining alone on an open plain is one of 
the forms of imperative ideas, which are fairly common phenomena 
both in healthy and unhealthy minds. The commonest imperative 
idea is the inclination to throw oneself over when looking down from 
a precipice or from any other lofty elevation. 11 an imperative idea is 
acted upon, it becomes an impulsive action—a phenomenon which is 
almost limited to the insane. The desire to hurl oneself from a high 
rock is so far more often present than absent, even in states ol health, 
that it is absurd to consider it as an indication of insanity. Another 
point which stamps this curious mental process from belonging to the 
insane is that it may be overcome with practice, as we see in sailors 
and others whose occupations necessitate their gazing down from lofty 
positions. The imperative idea that you mention of great fear when 
standing alone on an open plain is far less common than the one of 
which we have just spoken. To it the name of “ agraphobia ” or 
“field-fear,” has been given. Sometimes, especially in the insane, 
agraphobia occurs in most curious forms. We knew a gentleman who 
was perfectly sane in every other respect, but whose life was rendered 
unbearable by one of the forms of agraphobia. Immediately he found 
himself alone on an open field, he must needs lie down flat on his 
stomach and twirl round and round. As he was somewhat corpulent, 
this gymnastic exhibition did not last for many minutes. In this case 
it was an impulsive action, and not a mere imperative idea, because 
the latter never goes so far as to complete the action desired. There 
are many, hundreds of kinds of imperative ideas met with both in 
normal and diseased minds. It has often been a question with us 
whether some forms of sea-sickness do not come under the category 
of imperative ideas (they can scarcely be impulsive actions, for vomit¬ 
ing is always involuntary), so often does one see people sea-sick when 
there is practically no motion ; sometimes, indeed, they are sick before 
the boat leaves the harbour. Is it not possible that this “ sea-fear ” is 
comparable with “ field-fear,” and is a variety of agraphobia ? 

Mafeking. —You will find information about superfluous hairs in the 
articles on “The Face and its Blemishes,” which we published in 
last year’s volume. We have very little to add to what we have said 
in those articles. Of the use of sulphide of barium as a depilatory, we 
may say that if used with great caution it is a reliable method of 
temporarily removing the hairs. Some of the patent powders which 
consist of sulphide of barium or calcium combined with other con¬ 
stituents are - better than the crude drugs. Sulphide of barium so 
softens the hairs that they may be removed by shaving with an ivory 
paper-knife. But it is undoubtedly a dangerous material to put upon 
the face, often producing much worse disfigurement than the hairs for 
which it is applied, and, moreover, it possesses no advantage over 
shaving with a razor. The value of the Rontgen ray treatment of 
superfluous hairs is still sub judice. The best application for bleaching 
superfluous hairs is peroxide of hydrogen. This is a liquid resembling 
water in most particulars except that it has an astringent taste. It is 
non-poisonous. It may be applied two or three' times a day with a 
piece of sponge or rag. It does not keep well, which may account 
for the fact that it frequently fails to produce any effect. 

Khaki. —You had better pay a visit to the dentist and have your teeth 
seen to. The tartar on teeth is readily removed by scaling. Teeth 
lose their colour from many causes, not the least frequent of which is a 
deposit of tartar over the enamel. This can be remedied at once by 
scaling. It is advisable to keep the teeth free from tartar by having 
them scaled from time to time, because the tartar tends to loosen the 
teeth, to ulcerate the gums, and lead to unpleasant breath and other 
more serious symptoms. We cannot give you an opinion on the 
advisability of having your two eye-teeth removed without seeing 
them. The dentist will tell you what is best for you to have done 
for them. 

H. V. P.—Read our answer to IvHAKI above. In all probability it is a 
deposit of tartar upon the teeth which is causing your gums to recede. 
We hope to publish an article on the teeth shortly. 

Essie. —In spite of Hippocrates, women do get gout and they do grow 
bald, but unquestionably they suffer from these two troubles very much 
more seldom than men do. We have seen typical acute gout in a girl 
of fifteen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WlFIE (near Stuttgart).—There is no book exclusively devoted to 
the making of preserves. One of the American cookery books—by a 
Mrs. Owen, published by J. B. Smiley, 232, W. Washington Street, 
Chicago (Ill.), and at Owen’s Publishing Co., in 243, State Street, 
Chicago—is full of recipes such as you require. To preserve ginger, 
we have had to look elsewhere. In the East Indies, where ginger- 
roots are procured young and tender, they first wash, then boil 
for an hour in water, then take them out to cool; then peel, and 
cut into small pieces, which are boiled in a thin syrup of white sugar, 
and lastly, taken out and dried. If wanted as a wet preserve, the 
syrup is placed with the ginger in earthenware jars. 

E. FITZGERALD. —There is at Dover the Friendly Society’s Con¬ 
valescent Home” for working men and women. With a letter, the 
charge would be 5s. a week, without it, from 7s. to 12s. Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Pearce, F.I.S., 30, New Bridge Street, E.C. At 
Folkestohe, there is “ St. Andrew’s Convalescent Home,” on the 
East Cliff. With a letter, only 2s. 6d. a week. Apply to the Sister 
Superior. At Hastings there is a free home—the “ Beau Site Con¬ 
valescent Home.” A. medical certificate is required. Secretary, 
H. J'. Dawson, Esq., 48, Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. At Rams¬ 
gate there is the Thanet Road Convalescent Home—Mrs. W. W. 
Saunders. This home is also free to those bringing a letter. At 
Broadstairs there is “St. David’s Convalescent Home” for women 
and children. Apply to Mrs. Kennedy, 6, Linden Gardens, Bays- 
water, W. Charge, from 5s. weekly. For servants, there is one at 
96, Tontine Street, at 7s. At Herne Bay, there is the Mothers’ Sea¬ 
side Homes, 1, East Hill Villas. Young girls also are taken, free 
with letter. We know nothing more of these convalescent homes 
than just what we have transcribed from a published list, having 
selected those that were the least expensive. 

JEANIE. —Some pleasant and wholesome drinks for the summer may be 
procured thus. Get a tumblerful of tamarinds from a drug store, to 
this add one pint of cold water ; turn over the tamarinds in it, and let 
it stand for an hour. Then strain, and it will be found very refreshing 
to sip, especially for a sick person. It is not necessary to take long 
draughts. Apple-water is also very agreeable. Roast four smooth, 
tart apples, preserve all the juice (they should be pricked), put them 
into a pitcher, and pour a quart of boiling water on them. Sweeten, 
or flavour as you please, and leave to cool. 

EDIE.—A coffee-cake may,be made thus. Take one cupful each of 
cold strong coffee, molasses, butter, chopped raisins, one teaspoonful 
each of soda, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and five cupfuls of flour. 
Bake. A glazing for any cake can be made thus. Stir the beaten 
white of one egg very well in a basin with a little water, and let boil. 
While boiling, put in a few drops of cold water. Then stir in a cup¬ 
ful of powered sugar, and when boiled to a foam, it will be ready 
for use. 

B. A. and A. A. L. S.—“ Lemon Taffy” is made thus. Take two cup¬ 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of boiling water, half a cupful of butter, a 
quarter of a cupful of vinegar. Flavour with lemon-juice. When 
sufficiently cooked, pour it on buttered plates to cool. To make 
“chocolate caramels,” take one coffee-cupful each of rich cream, 
moist sugar, molasses, and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil 
for twenty minutes, and then add seven (even) teaspoonfuls ot grated 
chocolate, and boil till done ; when done, pour on a flat buttered dish, 
and cut into squares when cool. To make “ chocolate cake,” you 
will require half a cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, half a cupful 
of hot water, one and a half cupfuls of flour, two eggs well beaten, and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Bake in a square tin. Pour 
chocolate icing over the top. 

Mary. —As it would be impossible to enter into so large a question as 
yours in the very limited space which can be afforded to our corre¬ 
spondents, we can only.recommend you to get Mrs. Beeton’s book on 
Household Management. Perhaps you could find a second-hand copy. 
In any case, it would be a valuable help to you. 

Pastime, Queen, and Crystoleum. —All you wish to know, and 
much in reference to other kinds of “ decorative painting,” you will 
learn from a small book entitled Home Handicrafts, published at the 
office of this magazine. 









MARGARET HETHERTON. 



MARGARET! ’ HE EXCLAIMED, TAKING OFF HIS TRAVELLING CAP AND ADVANCING WITH OUTSTRETCHED HAND.” 
All rights reserved .] 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



1 NNA went back to Germany in July. 
Peace had long since been 
made between herself and Mar¬ 
garet, and the grande passion 
had begun to show signs of 
subsiding. 

“ After all,” she remarked, “ I 
could scarcely marry him, Margaret, 
as he is so much beneath me in 
rank.” 

“ Do not distress yourself, dear,” Mar¬ 
garet retorted, “ he will never give you the 
chance of refusing him.” 

Rob had been once at home since the spring and 
returned again during the summer. He had grown 
taller than Margaret by this time and exhibited a ten¬ 
dency to patronise her as a woman and a weaker vessel. 
There was a little friction, some soreness, and when, on 
the eve of his departure, Margaret, full of remorse, put 
her arms round him and tried to work back to the old 
tone of intercourse, she was not a little wounded when 
“ her boy” edged away with the remark that “women 
could never hit the medium between quarrelling with a 
fellow and howling over him.” 

Even his hearty kiss at parting did not make up for 
that stab. 

She began to feel very lonely. She would have liked 
to tell her troubles to somebody, to creep into some¬ 
body’s arms and perhaps cry just a little, to feel that 
somebody loved her more than anyone else, to be 
appreciated and—yes, praised a little—by somebody. 

'Towards the middle of autumn, when the rain had 
been splashing down for a fortnight, a letter came 
to Margaret from Mrs. Sutherland, asking her as a great 
favour to “ look after the doctor’s house a bit.” 

“ He told me,” the letter went on, “ that he gave the 
key to Mrs. Scott, but Mrs. Scott has, I am sure, plenty 
to do with her shop and her bairns, and besides I have 
not the same faith in her that I have in you, honey. I 
know it’s asking a great deal when you have your own 
house on your shoulders, but I should indeed be grateful 
to you. I would come down myself for a bit, but 
cannot possibly leave here. It’s more especially the 
doctor’s books I am fretting about, honey; I always said 
the study wall was damp, and though he wouldn’t 
believe me, I do think this long rain may do damage, 
and it would grieve him sorely if he were to come home 
and find his precious books mouldy. If one only knew 
how long he meant to stay in those foreign parts ! So, 
honey, you just oblige a worriting old woman and take 
a look round, get one of Mrs. Scott’s bairns to light a 
fire for you, now in this room, and now in that, and Mrs. 
Scott will send me the account. But begin with the 
study, lassie. It’s thafthat weighs on my mind most.” 

It was with a curious feeling of pleasure that Mar¬ 
garet began her labour of love in the doctor’s house. 
Mrs. Scott was nothing loath to give up the key, for as 
she said apologetically, “ the bairns made that much 
work, she had little time left for looking after other 
folks’ things, willingly though she’d ha’ done it for 
canny bodies like Mrs. Sutherland and Dr. Milworth.” 

So Margaret entered Dr. Milworth’s study for the 
first time since that windy October evening of the year 
before. There was that peculiar, damp, cheerless 
atmosphere in it which always hangs about an unused 
room, but when Mrs. Scott had lit the gas and kindled 
a fire and drawn the curtains, it began to wear the cosy 
look of old. 


Margaret was glad to be left alone to enjoy it. She 
sat down first to dream a little by the leaping flames, 
then she wandered about the room, looking at the few 
familiar pictures that seemed like old friends with whom 
she was renewing acquaintance. Before the doctor’s 
writing-table she paused. There was a sheet of paper 
lying on it, on which he had, it seemed, been trying a 
new pen, for “Paul Milworth” was written all over it. 
In one place there was a capital M alone. A thought 
came into Margaret’s mind of which she was ashamed a 
moment later. What would the M stand for but 
Milworth ? 

Without further delay she began her work, climbing 
up the library-steps and carrying down the books in 
armfuls. Perhaps the walls were not damp, but the 
precaution of drying the books would be wise at any 
rate. She cleared one shelf and piled up the books on 
the hearth-rug, then unfolded her work, ensconced 
herself in the doctor’s arm-chair, and sewed for an hour 
or two. Then she took up the volumes one by one and 
wiped them carefully, almost tenderly, peeping into 
them, and reading a page here and a page there, with 
such interest that by-and-by she became suddenly 
aware that the fire was dying out and that she must 
hurry home. She replaced the books, put the screen on 
the fire, turned out the gas and felt her way out. 

The next evening she set to work on the second 
shelf, and so .on for a few days. It was the happiest 
part of the day to her; she felt less alone there than at 
home, and her enjoyment was all the greater because 
she felt she need have no scruples of conscience at 
absenting herself. Mr. Hetherton always went for a 
walk after tea, Lily learnt her lessons for the next day, 
and Harold did the same or practised his violin. 

The wet autumn days passed on drearily. The post¬ 
man’s occasional visits were eagerly looked-for events. 
A rare letter from Rob, expansive epistles from Anna, a 
scrawl now and then full of mirth and music from Oskar 
—this was the foreign correspondence of the household. 

“ I wish Dr. Milworth would come home,” Mr. 
Hetherton said one night; “he would brighten us all 
up. These autumn days hang heavily on one’s hands.” 

“ I wish he would, father dear,” Margaret answered 
cheerfully, but with an inward sigh. 

“ My coming back is so very uncertain,” he had said. 
What if he stayed away for years ? The mere thought 
seemed to chill her. She shook off her despondency 
with an effort and made ready to go to the doctor’s 
house. 

Just another evening or two and her work in the study 
would be finished. She began her task at once that 
night. The shelf contained a number of interesting books 
—books that were like a new world to her. She looked 
longingly at them. Life was so short, and here were 
mines of knowledge, all, for her, unexplored. She took up 
a book from the pile before the fire, and began in haste 
to run her eye over its pages. It was The Footprints of 
the Creator . After a time she laid it down and took up 
another that had stood beside it on the shelf: The 
Vestiges of Creation. 

“ This is easier,” she said to herself, and settled 
herself comfortably to read it. How long she had read 
she did not know, so absorbed was she, when the sound 
of a footstep on the gravel startled her. She jumped up 
from her chair, her heart beating. She was not, phy¬ 
sically, very brave, or rather, she was brave only from a 
feeling that her dignity demanded it, from a genuinely 
British horror of ridicule if she failed to stand her 
ground. Ller first impulse was always flight. And so 
the step on the gravel frightened her, the consciousness 
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that she was alone in the house added to her alarm. 
The burglar—this was the form Margaret’s fears took 
—would, however, scarcely be able to effect an entrance 
either by door or window without some little delay—it 
would then be soon enough to beat a precipitate retreat 
by the back door. So she stood waiting, nervously 
clutching her book. But what was this ? The burglar 
seemed to have come well prepared, for there was the 
sound of a key in the lock. Surely now was the time to 
seek safety in flight. Yet the girl did not stir. Burglars 
surely did not usually begin operations so early in the 
evening. What if it were someone else ? 

There was a step in the hall. Margaret held her 
breath and looked towards the door. It was abruptly 
opened, and Dr. Milworth stood on the threshold. His 
face looked pale and worn but it lit up as he recognised 
his visitor. 

“ Margaret! ” he exclaimed, taking off his travelling 
cap and advancing with outstretched hand. 

, Margaret, who felt her hand tremble, made the greater 
effort to steady her voice, which was liable to a tell-tale 
vibration, and succeeded. 

“This is a surprise, Dr. Milworth,” she said with 
much calm, although her heart was beating tumultuously, 
“and I must apologise for my intrusion. Mrs. Suther¬ 
land was fretting lest your books should suffer from the 
damp, and asked me to look after them.” 

Not for the world would she have let him know how 
she had been quaking. 

“ It is very good of you,” Paul Milworth answered 
in a chilled, disappointed tone, “ but no apology is 
necessary. Do you think I am not more than pleased 
to see you ? ” he concluded almost brusquely. 

Margaret looked down at the book she had in her 
hand as though to make sure of its title and then asked, 
while she carefully dusted its edges— 

“And have you had a pleasant time ?” 

“ Yes—thank you. But will you not sit down, Miss 
Hctherton ? I am»sure you have tired yourself with 
those old books.” 

They sat down on either side of the comfortable fire, 
Dr. Milworth having by this time relieved himself of his 
great^ coat, and conducted polite inquiries as to each 
other’s health, the well-being of their respective 
relatives, and landed finally into a slough of inane 
remarks about the very rainy weather of the last few 
weeks, the discomforts of autumn travelling, the prefer¬ 
ence to be given to spring travelling unless, as often 
happened, rainy weather made spring just the counter¬ 
part of autumn. Margaret felt inclined to wring her 
hands in despair. At last she rose. 

“ I must go home now,” she said with a brave attempt 
at cheeriness. “ Father will be delighted to hear you 
have come back. But first of all I shall put these books 
away.” 

She took two or three in her hand and ran lightly up 
the library-steps. 

“There is no necessity for you to give yourself all this 
trouble, Miss Hetherton,” Dr. Milworth said politely, 
rising ; “ please let me do it.” 

“ It is no trouble, thank you, for I like nothing better 
than to burrow amongst books, and besides, once I have 
begun a thing, I like to finish it.” 

“ Does that mean that you will come back to do the 
other shelves to-morrow ? ” Dr. Milworth asked with a 
gleam of mischief in his eye. 

“ The other shelves will, I think, scarcely need 
examining since you are at home now, and will have a 
fire here every day.” 

“ I do not know whether I am going to stay at 
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home,” Dr. Milworth answered gravely, handing her 
some books from the pile on the hearth-rug. 

Margaret’s heart sank. She did not speak however, 
just slowly dusted the books, looked at the titles and 
put them in their places. 

“Is Mr. Knight in Switzerland ?” she asked after 
they had both been silent for a while. 

“ Yes, I left him there.” 

“ And you no doubt are going back to join him ? ” 

“ Possibly. I am uncertain as yet.” 

There was a pause again. In solemn silence the 
books were replaced on the shelf. The last one, an 
ancient volume in bad condition, slipped from Margaret’s 
fingers and covered the carpet around her with a shower 
of loose leaves. 

“ How clumsy of me ! ” she exclaimed. “ I am very 
sorry.” 

“ It does not matter in the least,” Dr. Milworth 
answered, carelessly sweeping the yellow pages together 
and packing them untidily within the cover again—an 
unusual heedlessness in such a lover of books as himself. 
“ Please consider your task done. When I think of the 
time you must have spent over my old tomes, I feel 
quite ashamed of myself for not taking more thought of 
them before I went away.” 

I have told you that I love old tomes,” Margaret 
answered, “and as I have been the means of the semi¬ 
destruction of that one, I intend to put it right before I 
go home.” 

She took it from the doctor’s hand, sat down on the 
top of the steps, and soon appeared engrossed in 
re-arranging the disordered leaves. 

Paul Milworth returned to his seat by the fire, but he 
kept his eyes on Margaret. Suddenly he began to 
speak in grave, even tones, almost as though talking to 
himself. 

“ Perhaps if I tell you what brought me home, Miss 
Hetherton, you will understand why I answer with such 
uncertainty as to my future movements, and I should 
like to tell you—if I do not weary you ? ” he queried 
abruptly. 

“ Not at all,” Margaret answered politely, but with a 
wild hope at her heart, and the speaker went on. 

“ Years ago, Miss Hetherton—three years ago I think 
it must be—I knew a young girl who became very dear 
to me. I did not dare ask her to be my wife, however, 
because I was a good deal older than she, and because 
I knew that she considered me only as her father’s 
friend, and that it would have been hopeless asking her 
to look upon me in any other way. And so I was 
content to wait. After a time the hope dawned that she 
was beginning to care a little for me, and once when 
she came to me on a wild October night, like a 
frightened little bird, for help, I felt quite jubilant. 
Then her father told me that she was engaged to 
another man. I raged inwardly for weeks. I came to 
my senses at last and determined to do the only sensible 
thing there was left to do, and that was to cultivate the 
attributes of a father’s friend. I met her last New 
Year’s morning, and it was then that I began trying to 
adopt this role. It was very hard for me, and so I made 
up my mind to take flight. But I carried my love and 
my sorrow with me. I began to ask myself whether 
after all I had done wisely, whether after all there might 
not have been some huge mistake somewhere, for I 
remembered that when I said good-bye to that dear 
little girl her eyes had a look in them'that seemed to 
me almost like reproach. I heard, too, after months of 
absence, that she was still unmarried, and my doubts 
grew. At last I could bear it no longer, and I came 
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home. If her heart and word are given to another, I 
thought, I shall go away again, but if that is not the 
case, if there has indeed been some mistake, per¬ 
haps she will in some way let me know that I may 
speak to her of my love without insult—as there would 
be, were I to do so and she the promised bride of 
another.” 

Margaret rose and replaced the old book as he 
ceased speaking, and the doctor who knew nothing 
of the tumult within her, thought her cold with the 
purpose of letting him know that his hopes had been 
vain. 

“ There, I have finished now,” the girl said irrele¬ 
vantly as she descended from her perch, feeling mis¬ 
chievous in her very joy, “ and now I am going 
home.” 

Dr. Milworth rose, and she gave him her hand. 

“ Good night, Miss Hetherton,” he said. 

“ Good night—Paul,” said Margaret. 

Dr. Milworth woke as from a dream. 

“ Oh, Margaret,” he cried, “is it true? My little 
love, do you care for me ? And was there a mistake 
about the other fellow ? ” 

Margaret laughed. 

“ No, your information was quite correct. I was 
engaged.” 

“ And now ? ” 

“ Now I am not.” 

The doctor dropped her hand, and turned away a 


little, half ashamed of the boyish jealousy of the next 
question. 

“Did you love him very much, Margaret?” 

“ No, that was where the mistake came in.” 

“ Will you marry me, Margaret ? ” Dr. Milworth asked, 
taking her face between his hands as he had done when 
he said good-bye. There was still that sad look in his 
eyes which Margaret knew so well. 

“If it does not distress you too much,” she answered 
mischievously, “ but you look rather doleful at the 
prospect, do you know ? ” 

“ Do not make fun of me. How can you possibly 
care for me ? I am so much older than you, such 
a dry-as-dust old bookworm, such a hum-drum old 
fellow for such a bright young being as you-” 

Margaret stopped him by placing her hand lightly on 
his lips. Pie kissed her finger-tips, and then blushed 
like a boy. 

“ Do you know that you are a very dreadful sort of a 
lover ? ” Margaret asked gently. “ First of all you 
almost make me propose, then you put me through an 
embarrassing catechism, and then you say horrid things 
about yourself which are not in the least true.” 

“Not true ! ” Paul Milworth echoed. 

“You love me, Margaret, really ? ” he asked. 

And Margaret, with a joyous little break in her voice, 
answered— 

“ Oh, Paul, I have loved you and waited for you 
so long ! ” 



NATURE'S SOFT NURSE. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 


“ O sleep! O gentle sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?” 

Shakespeare. 


So impressed am I with the value of sleep as a soft and 
gentle nurse, to guide sick and weary sufferers back to 
health, that before I enter the room in which I am told 
some patient has just dropped into a gentle s’lumber, I feel 
almost inclined to take the shoes off my feet, as if the place 
were holy ground. This is no mere sentimentalism I can 
assure you, reader, for sleep, if uninterrupted, is many times 
and oft the turning-point in the road that shall lead a poor 
soul back to health. 

I have met the nursie on the staircase, treading lightly 
and holding up a warning finger, perhaps, and when she 
has told me that her charge has gone to sleep, I have 
whispered, “Well, I will go, and call again in three hours’ 
time. Keep the house quiet and still if you possibly can.” 


Now, nursie,” I have said on my return, “has she had 
a nap? ” v 

“ Oh, yes, sir, a long nap, and she is now awake, but 
very weak.” 

“ Never mind the weakness, nursie, I think we can 
combat that.” 

“Now a little food, but no force work. Just what the 
stomach can take with ease ; a little nice beef-tea with a 
morsel of toast soaked in it. A little milk, or even a lightly 
boiled egg. Perhaps a mouthful or two of wine, which 
must be sipped, because it must never flush the face, or 
even make the eye to sparkle. No talking. The pillow 
to be eased a bit, and, if possible, a breath of fresh air 
admitted. Do not speak to her, but you may read to her. 
Nothing gloomy, however, nothing that will excite ; and 
she may just dose off again, while you sit by the window to 
sew or knit.” 

In cases of illness in which good sleep has been almost 
banished for a long time, so extremely sensitive are the 
nerves, that the slightest quick noise will startle and give a 
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nightmare fright. A pair of scissors falling, or a reel of cotton, 
or a piece of cloth sharply torn, or, if there be a fire in the 
room, a tiny morsel of coal tumbling down upon the fender, 
will be quite sufficient. A distant hum or noise in the 
streets does not do so much harm, if any. It is the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of noises that do the 
mischief. 

During sleep, it is well for you to know, the blood-vessels 
of the brain are to a great extent empty. During the 
active hours of the day the capillaries, that is, the hair-like 
veins and arteries, of the brain are full of blood, the latter 
carrying the aerated and life-giving fluid thereto to be dis¬ 
tributed to every portion of it, the former bringing back to 
the heart the darker blood with used-up products therein. 
The heart, I need hardly tell even a school-girl nowadays, 
pumps this away to the lungs to be therein spread out and 
oxygenated or revivified, in which state it returns to the 
heart and is sent off once more on its mission. 

I sincerely hope this part of my health-sermon will not 
be considered dry reading by my girls. The younger may 
skip it entirely or go and play with their skipping-ropes, 
but their elder sisters and their aunties will, I am sure, 
read it, and, though they may be too young at present ever 
to be troubled with sleeplessness, a time might come, you 
know. Physiology is by no means an uninteresting subject 
in my own opinion. And it explains about everything in 
the animal economy either when healthy or the reverse. 

About those brain capillaries then. Some of them are so 
small that it takes a microscope to see them, and they are 
so numerous’, not only in the brain but throughout the 
whole body, that were a human being, plain John Smith 
let me call him, deprived by some magical power of every 
other tissue of the body with the exception of the blood¬ 
vessels, there would still be a plain John Smith left perfect 
in shape and feature. Go a little further, if you please, 
and imagine John deprived of every tissue of his body, 
including arteries and veins, except the nerves; there you 
would have him before you still—plain John Smith, only in 
this case he would be a pale white fellow, not red, as in the 
former. You see, veins, arteries and nerves are all inti¬ 
mately mixed, not huddled together, and I might say that, 
while every artery and vein, even the capillaries, is supplied 
with nerves, every nerve is supplied with blood-vessels. 
Verily, we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

And now we get to one or two of the causes of sleepless¬ 
ness, and I beg your undivided attention for half a minute. 

I have said, then, that during sleep the capillaries are 
nearly empty of blood. I do not say quite, because I could 
not prove it. Therefore, if when lying down at night the 
excitement of thought or care or worry still keeps those tiny 
vessels full of blood, one cannot get off to sleep. If, then, 
one worries more because one can’t sleep, matters are only 
made worse. 

You will understand me, then, when I say that the capil¬ 
laries have a natural resiliency of their own, gifted to them 
through nerve force, which you may call electricity or heat 
or anything else you please. Let it suffice to say that every 
thought we think expands nerve or brain cells and permits 
the flow of blood into the capillaries, which thus renew the 
cells until they are worn out with fatigue. As soon as 
excitement is withdrawn, the resiliency of the blood-vessels 
tends to empty them of their contents and sleep is the 
result—in more poetic language, Nature’s soft nurse steps 
in to steep the brain in oblivion and give the brain cells a 
chance of revivifying themselves in time for the battle of 
life, which begins immediately after we open our eyes. 

Bear in mind, then, that the power to contract and empty 
themselves is in health ever present in these marvellous 
capillaries, that this power is far greater in infants and 
very young children, who ought to sleep from fifteen to 
twenty hours a day—naturally, I mean. Oh, goodness and 
mercy forbid we should give them soothing powders to 
drug and destroy the splendid anatomy of the brain. The 
brain of young children is not needed, and so the blood is 
used up in the growth of other tissues, so that a bairn or a 
baby has nothing to do but to sleep and eat and grow. 
As she or he gets older, Nature is able to spare more blood 
for the brain, and the child waxes more intellectual. 


Young people, by which term I mean girls in their teens 
and even in their twenties, still need a good deal of sleep, 
although they often take more than is good for them ; but 
older people, or, I should rather say, people who are really 
old, could do with more than they can get. So there is a 
species of sleeplessness called senile insomnia, and our 
physiology of sleep steps nimbly in to explain this. The 
arteries, then, in old. age become harder, or to some degree 
even ossified, and thus lose their power of contracting and 
emptying themselves. 

Again, grief, worry, care, over-hard study, and excite¬ 
ment of all sorts which has been kept up too long, destroy 
natural nerve force, and therefore the resiliency of the capil¬ 
laries is for a time destroyed and insomnia is induced. 

I may pause here for a moment to say that cases of this 
kind brought on by such causes might well be called acci¬ 
dental insomnia, and that as it is the loss of nerve force 
and vitality which brings this condition about, the natural 
remedy lies in change of scene, proper ventilation of rooms, 
life in the open air, good food to nourish, and the cold bath 
to brace, with quiet exercise and interesting recreation. 
.To these may be added tonic medicines, but narcotics only 
if the physician sees the necessity thereof. 

Well, now, I think, we have got fairly well on in our 
discourse ; we have learned, anyhow, that whatever tends 
to weaken nerve force, and consequently injure the con¬ 
tractile power of the capillary blood-vessels, will bring on 
insomnia. When, therefore, we know the causes, we have 
lines laid down to guide us in our treatment. The madness 
of attempting a radical cure of such cases by giving sleep¬ 
ing draughts must already be apparent to the girl who can 
think—because these medicines are paralysing in their 
effect, and are invariably followed by reaction. Mind, I 
grant that in the hands of. the skilled physician they are 
necessary at times. He has the two evils placed before 
him, and he chooses the least. Besides during a period of 
sleep which has been induced or forced by a narcotic, 
Nature may so far recover nerve force as to be able to get 
up and get on again with the assistance of better food and 
fresher air, or—she may not. 

Some people can sleep more in one hour than others can 
in three ; this is really the explanation of the saying that 
some can do with less sleep than others. Certain foods 
or drinks often banish sleep, or render it far indeed from 
refreshing, by the effect they have on the nervous syste'm. 
In fact, these act in a truly mechanical way, for the}' 
produce temporary indigestion with all its disagreeable 
symptoms, such as uneasiness, pain which causes 'dream¬ 
ing, weight at the pit of the stomach, and general discom¬ 
fort, which result in restlessness and semi-congestion of 
the brain. 

\ our dreamful sleep is not real. The capillaries are but 
half emptied. It may seem a strange thing to say, but it 
is true, nevertheless, that the condition of a person’s brain 
who dreams much is, during sleep, analogous to, if not 
identical with, that of one suffering from certain kinds of 
insanity.. As with the mad person, so with the dreamer— 
nothing is real, but reason is, for the time being, unseated 
and the dreamer thinks it all real. 

Unusual noises disturb sleep, so does cold or too much 
warmth in bed, or anything, in fact, which causes discom¬ 
fort. I need hardly add that weakness of the body, from 
whatever cause, and notably anaemia or bloodlessness, 
prevents one from obtaining really refreshing sleep. 

Many girls awake in the morning feeling, they will tell 
you, as tired as when they lay down. But as the condition 
is generally banished by activity as the day goes on, it is 
probably more apparent than real. Yet it is one which 
wants seeing to, and ought not to be allowed to go on too 
long, else there may be permanent injury to nerves and 
blood-vessels, and therefore permanent ill-health. 

In anaemic girls such a state may usually be remedied by 
well-chosen tonics, such as a pill of the carbonate of iron or 
oxide of iron, with a liver aperient—not quack—now and 
then, better food, more meat and more fresh air. 

In my monthly health-sermons I have over and over 
again pointed out to my readers the dangers that lie in the 
administration of sleeping-draughts to either children or 
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their elders. It is stupor these produce, not real sleep, 
and they canr.ot be taken for any length of time without 
inducing brain mischief, which may be irremediable. 
Indeed, imbecility in the young and insanity in older 
folks is very often induced from the habit of taking 
narcotics such as chloral, opiates, sulphuret, and many of 
those new drugs which are so much extolled for the cure of 
insomnia. 

Well, now, reader mine, be you young or not so young, 
this paper will not have been written in vain if it succeeds 
in having forced on your memory the fact that cases of 
sleeplessness mean cases of illness, and that the sooner 
sufferers therefrom are put in a way to be cured the better 
it will be for them. 

Each case differs somewhat in its symptoms and in its 
causes, so in giving advice to-day I can only generalise. 

Doctors often recommend change of scene to patients 
suffering from insomnia. Well, if they are not too w r eak, 
too low* and dispirited to take such change and to stand 
the racket of railway-travelling, it will do good. But if 
ansemia, with its weaknesses and its wearinesses be present, 
some attempt must first be made to get rid of it. As I 


have already suggested, some preparation of iron will be 
needed in these cases, and the doctors will very likely 
combine this with arsenic. 

In conclusion, I object to insomnia being looked upon as 
an incurable disease and the patient thus treated as a 
confirmed invalid. Better far she should be aroused some¬ 
what by every legitimate means, and we must not forget 
that a day of outdoor activity is generally followed by a 
good night’s rest. Exercise in the open air should be 
insisted on ; walking is best, even if it should be but 
sauntering. But no form of exercise does much good if it 
be not pleasant and recreative. 

The’ bath should be taken—the colder the better—every 
morning. This is often a cure in itself, and although it 
takes some considerable power of will in the first off-go, 
the benefits that accrue from its use are soon very 
apparent. 

The bedroom windows should be kept generously wide 
open all night, the room having a fire and the bed so 
positioned that positive draught does not blow thereon. 

A little nourishing food after lying down often does good, 
but heavy suppers should be avoided. 


RECHAUFFES. 


How often, especially in small families, where a new joint 
cannot be replaced every day, is there discontentment and 
want of appetite occasioned by seeing the same dish served 
up half a score of times ! That everlasting leg of mutton 
or cold round of beef annoys one at last, and one eats more 
for the sake of the pickles or Harvey sauce than for any 
real relish in the meat. 

• To serve up these remnants of cold joints in such a man¬ 
ner that their origin is scarcely traceable—-to make dainty 
ragouts , toothsome little pates , and delicate 7‘echauffes 
—should form a part of every girl’s and woman’s education ; 
appetites would be invigorated, tempers sweetened, and 
money saved by the process. 

The following recipes, culled while en voyage, may prove 
in some respects new to “our girls.” 

Goulache. 

Ingredients.— Cold remains of mutton or beef. One 
Spanish onion, two ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of 
mustard, parsley. 

Cut the meat into small square pieces. In the butter fry 
brown the onion, finely chopped. Add the chopped parsley 
and the meat. Let the meat fry for about five minutes. 
Strew over the whole mixture a tablespoonful of flour, 
pepper and salt. Mix well together, and then add the 
mustard, and, by degrees, half a pint or more of broth, or 
water with meat extract therein. Let all cook for about 
five minutes, and serve up over toast or fried bread. 

Hach£. 

Ingredients.—C old remains of any sort of meat. Two 
ounces of butter, one Spanish onion, flour, mace. 

Hash the meat fine with the parsley. Fry in the butter 
the chopped onion ; add the meat. Strew over a table¬ 
spoonful of flour. Fry all together for five minutes. Pour 
into the mixture, by degrees, a large breakfastcupful of 
either bouillon or water flavoured with meat extract, pepper, 
salt, and, if liked, a little mace. A couple of tomatoes 
added and cooked with this dish is a great improvement to 
the flavour. 

Meat Balls. 

Ingredients. —Remains of meat, remains of potatoes, 
parsley, milk, one egg, flour and butter. 

Hash up the meat fine, and put it into a basin with the 
cold mashed potatoes, and a handful of chopped parsley ; 
mix all well together by means of an egg, half a cupful of 
milk, and a little heated butter. Add sufficient flour to be 
able to form the mixture into solid little balls. Fry in boiling 
butter or fat. The balls may be smeared with egg and bread¬ 
crumbs if desired. This gives them a better appearance. 


Meat Omelettes. 

Ingredients. —Two tablespoonfuls of flour, three of milk, 
two eggs, salt, remains of meat. 

Add a teaspoonful of salt to the flour and make into a 
paste with the milk and eggs. Mix well together, and add 
to the mixture a cupful of finely-hashed meat, and, if liked, 
a little shredded onion. Prepare in the frying-pan a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, and let it be steaming hot. 
Add to this the mixture made into thin pancakes. One 
tablespoonful, well strewn over the pan, at a time is 
sufficient. 

Stuffed Omelettes. 

Ingredients. —Two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
salt, milk, remains of any sort of cold meat, minced parsley. 

Mix the flour with half a teaspoonful of salt; add two 
tablespoonfuls of milk and the eggs and beat into a stiff 
paste. Take the meat and hash it finely with the parsley; 
then fry it in butter and damp it well with bouillon or a 
little water. Keep this mixture hot whilst you make thin 
pancakes from the paste ; then, when all the pancakes are 
ready, put a tablespoonful of the meat in the middle of each 
and close them up well on all sides. To be served with 
salad or other vegetables. 

Meat Pat£s. 

Ingredients. —Cold meat remains, one Spanish onion, 
parsley, salt, pepper, nutmeg, butter, and flour. 

Make butter pastry by rubbing a quarter of a pound of 
butter into three-quarters of a pound of flour, add a little 
salt, and work into a dough by adding water. Roll this 
out very thin, and make into round forms with a glass. 
Hash up the onions and parsley and fry a light brown in 
butter; add the meat, finely minced, the pepper, salt, and 
a little nutmeg, if the flavour is liked. Over all add half a 
cupful of bouillon or gravy. Take the round forms of 
pastry, and in the middle of each put a teaspoonful of 
the mincemeat. Shut up or fold over and close well with 
the fingers. Paint the pates with the yolk of an egg, and 
bake them in a medium oven. 

If you do not happen to have an oven, these pates are 
excellent if fried in hot swimming butter or fat. 

Meat Pastry. 

Ingredients .—Slices of cold meat, pepper and salt, 
dripping pastry, butter. 

Take the slices of meat, strew a little pepper and salt 
over them, cover them round with dripping pastry, and fry 
in swimming butter or fat. Serve with salad or green 
vegetables. 
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VlANDE PANNES. 

Ingredients. —Slices of cold meat, one egg, breadcrumbs, 
pepper and salt. 

Cover the slices of meat with egg and breadcrumbs, 
flavour with salt and pepper, and fry brown in hot fat. 

Meat in Batter. 

Ingredients. —Four ounces of flour, two eggs, a cupful 
of milk, seasoning, butter, and slices of any sort of cold 
meat. 

Season the slices of meat, lay them in the batter, and 
fry in boiling butter or fat. Serve at once. 

Roulades. 

Ingredients. —Meat remains, onion, parsley, bacon, 
cabbage, butter. 

Chop up the onion and parsley, and cook in butter with 
the finely-hashed meat remains ; fry about six rashers of 
bacon. Boil the cabbage, and when done loosen the 
leaves ; then in each leaf some of the hashed meat and one 
of the rashers of bacon must be rolled up. Place these 
little packets of meat and cabbage leaves on a well-greased 
and covered baking-dish, and cook in a hot oven for about 
ten minutes. May be served with a thick or thin sauce or 
quite alone. 

Fricandelles. 

Ingredients.— Three rolls, milk, half a pound of cold 
meat remains, three eggs, salt, pepper and nutmeg. 

Take the rolls and mix them with cold milk until they are 
quite soft; press the milk out of them, and add to the soft 
mass of bread half a pound of minced meat, three eggs, 
salt, pepper and nutmeg; mix all well up together. Form 
into balls, cover with egg and breadcrumbs, and fry in 
swimming fat until of a golden brown colour. 

PAte de Viande. 

Ingredients.—C old remains of any sort of meat, onion, a 
glass of claret or white wine, salt, pepper, and butter pastiy. 

Shred up the onion and meat, add the wine, pepper, and 
salt. Prepare a good butter crust, and line a pie-dish with 
a very thin layer of it. Fill up the dish with the meat, and 
cover again with the pastry. Paint over with an egg yolk, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Viande X lTtalienne. 

Ingredients. —Four large tomatoes, half a garlic, parsley 
butter, cold meat. ’ 

Cut up the garlic, and fry it in butter, with the tomatoes 
likewise cutup, and some minced parsley; add the slices 
of meat, pepper and salt. Sprinkle two tablespoonfuls of 
flour over the whole, and then add, by degrees, a cupful of 
bouillon, gravy, or water with a little meat extract therein. 
As soon as the sauce is thick serve. 


Grilled Meat Slices. 

Ingredients. —Slices of cold veal, mutton or beef, butter, 
chives and salt. 

Take the slices of meat, strew over with salt, fry brown 
on both sides in butter, and serve with a fine covering or 
minced chives. 

These slices are also good when strewn with fried onion 
and covered with brown sauce. 

Toad-in-the-hole. 

Ingredients. —Half a pound of flour, three eggs, about a 
pint of milk, slices of any sort of cold meat, seasoning. 

Make a batter out of the flour, eggs and milk ; butter a 
baking-dish and pour the batter into it. Season some 
slices of cold meat and lay them into the batter. Cook in 
a moderate oven for about an hour. 

Fruit may be substituted for the meat and strewn over 
with sugar. This makes an excellent sweet dish. 

Meat Salad. 

Ingredients. —Any remains of meat, salt, pepper, mus¬ 
tard, vinegar and oil. 

Cut the meat into small oblong pieces, and cover with 
the mixing. Finely-chopped onion is a nice addition for 
those who like it. Steep the meat in the mixing about a 
couple of hours before eating. 

This recipe is a simple and useful one, especially for 
summer. 

Remains of Greens {Vegetable Recife). 

Ingredients.— Any remains of greens, pepper, salt, 
butter, one onion, and broth. . 

Chop up a Spanish onion, and frizzle it in the butter; 
add to this the cabbage finely chopped up and seasoned. 
Mix all together, and wet with half a cup of gravy. Serve 
up with fried sausages. 

Cauliflower Croutons. 

Ingredients. —Cold remains of cauliflower, milk, one 
egg, flour, salt, and butter. 

Make a batter with four ounces of flour, a little salt, and 
an egg, adding milk if the paste is too thick. Into this 
mixture dip any little bits of cauliflower left over, and fry in 
swimming butter or fat. 

Carrots in Sauce. 

Ingredients.—C old carrots, milk, butter, flour, and 
parsley. 

Put a lump of butter in the frying-pan, and when it has 
melted, mix into it a tablespoonful of flour. Now add by 
degrees a cupful of milk and a handful of minced parsley. 
When the sauce is thick, add the cold carrots and let all 
simmer together for five minutes. 


AN EASTER SONG. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Passed away the rains and snows 
Of the cheerless winter-time; 

Day by day new buds unclose, 

Cowslip bells are all a-chime. 
Milk-white lambs in frolic leap, 

The violet its haunt betrays, 

Waking from its winter sleep 
In the balmy lengthening days. 

The sallow shakes its gold-dust down 
r ^ On the primrose at its feet; 

I lie chestnut dons a shining crown, 

Of folded bud, and bloom complete. 
Thrush and blackbird flute all day, 
Finches haunt the orchard wall, 
While from woodlands far away 
Softly floats the cuckoo’s call. 


“Spring is here,” the bluebells ring, 
“Spring is here,” new leaflets say; 

“ Spring is here,” the glad birds sing, 

To deck the earth for Easter Day. 

“ Spring is here,” my heart repeats, 

And God is manifest in all 
The sweet new life that throbs and beats. 
As Nature bursts from winter’s thrall. 

Shine out, O Resurrection Sun ! 

I he bursting bud, the song-bird’s lay. 
Show forth the triumph Life has won 
O’er sin.and death this Easter Day. 
Shine out, O Resurrection Sun ! 

And let thy quickening warmth abide 
In every heart where Love hath sown, 

The glorious hope of Easter-tide. 








THE FIRST LADY BARRISTER. 


Mademoiselle Chauvin, the lady barrister who, in virtue 
of the new law, was recently sworn in and has begun to 
practise at the French Bar, made her first-appearance on 
February 23rd before M. Magnad, the President of the 
Tribunal at Chateau-Thierry. In welcoming Mademoiselle 
Chauvin, the Judge said that the law which had accorded 
her the right to practise had not been received with equal 
enthusiasm by all her male confreres. The Chateau- 


Thierry Tribunal, on the contrary, applauded that law, as 
it would energetically applaud all measures tending to 
emancipate woman. That was why he entertained the 
hope that at an early date a law would be passed which 
would allow women to sit in the ordinary tribunals as 
judges. It was with this hope that lie welcomed to the 
Bar of his Court the first woman who had come to plead 
before it. 



A SCOTS THISTLE. 


Bv LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbctli,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

Beth was not so wholly the ignorant little person her 
uncle sometimes pretended to believe. She was an 
excellent housewife, and could cook admirably, those 
dishes he liked best. She shared her aunt’s fastidious 
love of order, and added to it an instinctive knowledge 
of hue and colour that gave the last touch to its 
perfection. She knew every flower and wildling growth 
for miles . around, and made each contribute in its 
season to the .home’s adornment. Then, in all that 
could be gathered of Border lore, through ballad or 
song or old wife’s tale, she was as deeply versed as any 
professor. Especially had she the history of that long- 
rooted family, the Pringles, by heart, and used it as an 
element of admonition when her uncle, easy-going 
man, seemed likely to betray the traditions of his race. 

“ You’re as troublesome as a second conscience, you 
baggage,’’ he would- laugh, when some long-dead 
ancestor was quoted for his reproof. 

“ I think I’m your only conscience, Uncle John. You 
wouldn’t deserve to be a Pringle at all if it weren’t for me.” 

The doctor, indeed, troubled himself very little about 
his family, his being a simple, sincere nature without 
egoism or any hidden calculation for effect. He had 
that curious incapacity for minding his own interest 
that sometimes goes with a great and scrupulous 
respect for other people’s rights. He would never be 
rich, but there, was no mail in the shire who could claim 
so large a share of general esteem and affection. But 
the warlike element in the race which had sent its 
sons to fight at Otterburn and with the Scottish army at 
Verneuil, had shed its best blood at disastrous Pinkie 
and Flodden’s fiery rout, had lost fame and fortune in 
the Stuart -cause, had -not quite died out as Beth s share 
of fiery spirit and unrestrained speech went to prove. 
Sometimes her uncle would turn the tables upon her 
with a sly allusion, showing that he was better versed in 
family lore than he admitted, as when, by way of 
refusing some fancy of hers, he "would quote the motto 
over the doorway of an ancient Pringle mansion 

“ The things thou canst not get 
Desyre not.” 


“ Of course, if I were sure I couldn’t get them I 
wouldn’t be so silly as to hanker after them,” said Beth, 
knowing very well she had not to “desyre” in vain. 
“Besides, the Pringle who wrote that over his door 
must have meant it for the instruction of outsiders.” 

“ Maybe his wife was a gad-about.” 

“ I daresay he was a miser.” 

“Dear me, was miserliness a Pringle virtue? Why 
didn’t you tell me before, Beth ? I often feel a 
sneaking desire to keep a tight grasp on the bawbees, 
but never knew it had such good justification. I’ll be 
bolder after this.” 

But there was no miserliness in his suggestions for 
Beth’s comfort on that coming journey, and the only 
ache his generous heart felt was to know that she could 
not be roused to any interest in the new frocks and 
ribbons he w r ould have lavished on her. 

A day or tw r o after the arrival of Richard Be.thune s 
letter there came one from his affianced wife, Mrs. 
Hazlett. Beth found it on her breakfast plate, and 
fingered it with a distaste very plain to see on her 
expressive little face. The envelope was of a fantastic 
shape, and it had a great blue and gold monogram, 
at which she made an open grimace. There was a 
similar monogram inside, and the writing, which was 
very big and black, galloped across several pages, 
leaving wide margins and getting to the end surprisingly 
soon. 

“ I suppose you’ll expect me to learn to write like 
that?” Beth held the sheets aloof, eyeing them with 
her head on one side and a lifted chin. 

“ I hope you won’t be so hard on your stationery. 
Mind, in my capacity of miser, I decline to pay double 
postage, Beth.” 

“It doesn’t take long to read, anyway.” She 
crumpled the letter and put it in her pocket. 

Dr. John busied himself with his porridge and asked 
no questions. Beth’s mouth was tight, and there was a 
little red spot on either cheek. She shut her teeth 
upon her tongue and held it prisoner that it might not 
say anything contemptuous of the lady who was to be 
her father’s wife, for the letter offended sensitive Beth 
by its folly of underlining and exclamation points, its 
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sentimentality and its protestations of an affection 
which she chose to think insincere. 

“ I wish she wouldn’t call me her daughter. She has 
two of her own ; isn’t that enough for any woman ? 
And I’m not so very ‘little,’ and I can’t love people to 
command,” ran her inward comment. 

When Dr. Pringle was setting out on his morning’s 
round of the village, she flew after him to the gate. 
Her hand came forth from her pocket with the crushed 
letter shut in it. 

“ You can see it if you like,” she said, “but I think 
I’d rather you didn’t. I won’t show it to Aunt Anneys 
because she wouldn’t understand. She thinks all women 
are like herself.” 

“There are few so good, Beth. No, take it back, 
lassie. What should I be reading it for ? But, Beth 
my woman, don’t you be thinking you know all about 
anybody on the strength of a single note. A scart o’ 
the pen is a poor thing to go by.” 

“ If it was your writing that would be true enough,” 
she returned, with a gleam of the old sauciness, “ for 
you know very well you can’t read it yourself, let alone 
anybody else ! But you could read this from the west 
parlour window if it was pinned to the barn door.” 

“ Legibility’s a great virtue,” he said gravely. “ Now 
let me away, woman, or I’ll never come to the end of 
Phemie Murdock’s ails this day.” 

Beth stood a minute to watch him as he walked 
quickly down the little bit of road that divided the End 
House from the hamlet of Kingsbarns. It gave her an 
ache to see that he was learning to stoop—he who had 
been so soldierlike in his carriage. “ Pie’ll stoop more 
when I’m gone,” was a thought that gave her a deeper 
stab of pain. She looked round her with a sudden 
sense of desolation, a sadness on the familiar landscape 
never seen there before. It is a still world, this, to 
which the silver river travels, a spread of hills that rise 
and fall, and are green or purple or tawny according to 
the season, encircling the little patches of cultivation in 
the hidden glens. Nature here has her own way, and 
she makes a great loneliness about her, a silence in 
which the understanding heart may reach out to the 
greatness of God. 

It was one of the rare fine days of late autumn, and 
at this early hour the mists were but drawing up over 
the moorlands, and - the big, round^backed sleeping- 
summits were all dappled with that play of light and 
shade that lends them a new mystery. Of trees there 
are not many in this Border country of hills and hopes, 
but a little group of beech and birch in the doctor’s 
garden was shedding its last bravery of brown and gold 
into the still air, so still that leaf floated after leaf with 
a scarce perceptible motion. Beth opened her arms 
wide as if she would have withheld the leaves from 
falling, the gold from fading out of her life. 

Returning to the house she met her aunt and Nancy, 
the maid-of-all-work, carrying down from the attic the 
trunk that only appeared in daylight at those rare 
intervals when talk of travel was in the air. Beth had 
many a time smoothed its calfskin sides and counted 
the brass nails that studded it with an envious sense 
that they had seen far more of the world than she, and 
now this same hairy friend was to be her companion, 
and she could feel nothing but the strangeness and the 
dreariness of it. She was sent to fetch all her available 
wardrobe, and her aunt and she took counsel together 
over it. Aunt Anneys’s brow was earnest, but Beth was 
vexatiously indifferent. 

“ Clothes are a terrible nuisance,” she said, “ they’re 
always worn out at the wrong time. I wish we could 


‘ skelp about ’ like our first parents without them. Dear 
auntie ”—she saw the reproving look in the tender dark 
e ye S —“ I know you think I’m a bad girl, but that’s not 
original sin, it’s a quotation. Don’t you remember old 
Davie Dobb ? ” 

“ I was thinking thee must have a new evening 
gown, love.” When Aunt Anneys said “ thee,” Beth 
knew herself forgiven. 

“ Plow many frocks does it take to clothe one girl in 
London ? I’ve got those two new prints you made me 
get with the hen money in the summer.” 

“ Summer is over, love.” 

“Yes,” she sighed heavily, “it’s the winter of my 
discontent. I suppose my grey cheviot is good enough 
for a London fog such as Uncle John was telling us 
about last night, and the muslin I got for the Haugh 
garden-party only wants ironing out, and a new ribbon 
perhaps. I don’t see that I need more to start with. 
It isn’t as if 1 was one of the Princesses Hazlett. I’m 
only Cinderella Bethune.” 

“ An evening gown and an afternoon one.” Aunt 
Anneys laid her hand tenderly on the rebellious head, for 
Beth had left off the contemplation of her things, and 
was seated on a hassock reading riddles in the fire. 
“ We must not have Richard Bethune ashamed of our 
Bethia. My own tastes, as thee .knows, lean towards 
drab or grey—they are the Friends’ colours—but thee 
must choose, Bethia. They say blue goes well with 
curls like these.” 

“ Now, if anybody had told me a week ago that I 
shouldn’t go fair daft over the prospect of so many new 
things—hats and jackets and all—I wouldn’t have 
believed him, but I would rather go in rags—like a 
tattie-bogle—for the rest of my life than be dressing up 
to leave Kingsbarns ! And 1 will not spend those ten 
pounds Uncle John gave me for my ‘ bits o’ duds.’ It 
would be sheer, wasteful, sinful wickedness. It just 
wrung my heart to see him counting them out of that 
old pocket-book. How much patience and sympathy 
and skill and anxiety went to the earning of them ?” 

“Not more than he would willingly give twice over 
for our little girl. Be guided by those that are older in 
this matter, love. Fitting apparel—not vain apparel, 
Bethia—is a great help to manners and composure, and 
thee must not make thy way more difficult.” 

“And the silver-grey satin Uncle John was to have 
given you next June—like the one you were married in 
twenty-five years ago—I feel as if I had stolen it! I’m 
a horrid, greedy little thing to be carrying away those 
seven pound notes on my back. No, I won’t take a 
penny more to save the pride of all the Bethunes in the 
world, and if we get Miss Green to make- the dresses, it 
won’t be so much.” 

“ I have written to Miss Melrose.” 

“ Aunt Anneys, you traitor! An Edinburgh dress¬ 
maker ! ” 

“ She is not much dearer, and she is greatly more 
skilled. I am Friend still in loving good handiwork, 
Bethia.” 

“ I wish London was blotted out of the map ! You’re 
giving me your squirrel-lined cloak—why were squirrels 
born ?—and the chance of your silver wedding dress, and 
I don’t know what besides, that I may go to a place I 
never want to see-” 

“ Nay, as a girl of thy age, I had great longings to 
see the greatest city in the world.” 

“You weren’t born on the edge of the Border, auntie, 
with the enemy always within sight, ready to stir up 
your blood. Do you know, it was once held treason¬ 
able for Scotchmen ‘ to give or take assurance with 
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Englishmen,’ or to ‘ favour ’ the base Southerner’s 
opinion ? ” 

Dr. John would have laughed, whereas Aunt Anneys 
only said tranquilly— 

“ It was a foolish age.” 

“ I don’t know that I want to be any wiser. That’s 
one of my troubles, auntie. It is in my blood to think 
of a journey to England in the light of a raid, and I 
misdoubt me if I can keep the peace-” 

“ For thy father’s sake, child.” 

“ No, it it stops short of ‘ scarting and biting ’— 
you don’t know what a dreadful temper I have, Aunt 
Anneys !—it will be for your sake and Uncle John’s. I 
don’t think father can expect more from me. Oh, why 
couldn’t he let me be, here ? He is opening his home 
to those Hazlett girls—I think—I think—I could bear 
it better if I weren’t there to see. And if he has them, 
Aunt Anneys, I don’t think I can stand it if he makes 
comparisons—if he judges me by them.” 

There were tears in the girl’s voice as all these 
perplexities and fears surged in her brain. Her trouble 
had pierced beyond the surface feelings of anger and 
jealousy and was quiveringly alive in her heart. The 
woman beside her with the still manner and the steadfast 
eyes paused a moment to find the way to comfort. 
Perhaps she f ound it best in the wordless sympathy that 
made her lay her cheek against the curly head and hold 
the hand laid on her knee in a firm and tender clasp. 

It was Beth who first broke the silence. 

“ I will try to like them,” she said, and her voice had 
steadied itself. “ Perhaps they are nice, even if they are 
English. Father always has good taste. And if'it is 
too hard, you won’t shut the door against me ? ” 


“ It will always be open to thee, love.” 

Bethia gave a little sigh, as if some small part of her 
burden were rolled off at the assurance. It was perhaps 
a greater help to her that her aunt was too scrupulously 
sincere to minimise her difficulties than if she had striven 
to make light of them. It braced Beth in making her 
struggle to feel that the necessity for it was understood. 

V I'm glad we’re all going to Edinburgh,” she said, 
trying to give the conversation a lighter strain. “ Can 
you realise, auntie, that we’ve never been there together, 
we three ? The hair trunk has always gone with us 
separately before, like a kind of chaperon. How sorry 
I’ll be to part with the dear old mottled thing for the 
brawest new one we can buy in Princes Street.” 

“ "Ike new clothes must have a new box.” 

“And you’ll want it for your London journey. You 
will come? You won’t fail me?” 

“If thy father asks us, child.” 

“ If he doesn’t, I’ll punish him by running away. 
But he will. Mrs. Hazlett says in her note she is quite 
longing to know you and Uncle John, so you see we 
mustn’t disappoint her. Oh, dear me, shall I ever get 
used to calling her Mrs. Bethune ? I suppose it 
wouldn’t be proper to keep on calling her Plazlett, 
would it ? I don’t like her having our name.” 

“I see no remedy for that but for thee to change 
thine.” 

“ No, I won’t do that,” said Beth stoutly. “ No base 
Southron shall ever tempt me. You needn’t be afraid 
of any Mr. Beth turning up inconveniently, auntie. In 
a very few years I’ll be a confirmed old maid, and then 
I’ll come back to Kingsbarns and never leave it! ” 

(To be continued .) 


A GIRL'S FLOWER GARDEN, AND WHAT SHE 
CAN DO WITH IT. 


PART II. 

SPRING WORK. 

The sowing of hardy annuals can be made quite early in 
the year, as soon, in fact, as the soil is workable. The 
winter of 1899 was mild enough to allow of sweet peas, 


which were self-sown the previous autumn, to flower late in 
the spring, and these peas not only bloomed earlier by a 
couple of months than those sown early in the year but 
they made stronger and more bushy plants. All self-sown 
annuals can be transplanted if they are lifted carefully with 
a fork so that the roots are not broken. 

One often hears it said that self-sown plants are best 
I hey certainly do well, and the reason, I take it, is that 
t- h ?y are n °t so crowded as those which come up in 
drills : also those which have germinated in the autumn 
and survive the winter make good root-growth and so 
produce sturdy plants, capable of holding their own in 
the struggle for existence. It is worth while to sow some 
hardy annuals in the autumn, such as sweet peas, corn¬ 
flowers, Shirley poppies, etc., and let them take their 
chance of pulling through the winter, and we have had 
no winter this last three years severe enough to kill 
hardy seedlings. 

Position has much to do with the growth of plants 
Under a south wall many things, like stocks, wallflowers 
ana scabious, will hardly receive a check during such a 
winter as this last, while in the open late frosts following a 
mild winter seriously check and often kill similar plants 
A great many plants, both annuals and perennials, sow 
themselves, and in looking over the borders in the sprint be 
careful to notice any seedlings worth saving. For instance, 
such perennials as lupins, geums, antirrhinums, and wall¬ 
flowers, sow themselves, and one has only then to trans¬ 
plant the seedlings to where you want them to bloom. 
Fork up the soil to a good depth and thoroughly loosen it, 
so that you can take up the seedlings without disturbing 
the roots, and replant them at once, making the soil firm 
around them, and, if necessary, watering them when planted. 
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SCABIOSA CAUCASICA. 


Annuals can be transplanted, even 
such ones as Shirley poppies. Here it 
is important not to disturb the long tap 
root. Although it says in gardening 
books, poppies and mignonette will not 
transplant, it comes to this, that any 
seedlings can be moved provided care 
is taken to prevent injury to the roots : 
it is nevertheless true that such plants 
as poppies do not transplant well. 

The first time I ever tried growing 
annuals I had the idea, and it is quite 
a common one, that all one had to do 
was to buy packets of seeds, sow them 
in drills and wait for the flowers to 
greet one with their colour. Now the 
actual result was most disappointing, 



ANTHERICUM. 
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for either the seeds did not germinate, 
or the seedlings died off or were eaten 
by slugs, or were choked by weeds or 
pulled up in my subsequent efforts to 
weed the border ; but certain it is that 
very few plants ever came to blooming ; 
and this is not a solitary experience, 
for years after, in a garden attached to 
a cottage I took as a studio just off the 
high road, I made a great effort in 
order that the patch should blossom as 
the rose, but with very disappointing 
results. I tried such flowers as core¬ 
opsis, bartonia, sweet sultan and heli- 
chrysum (everlasting flowers), but very 
few plants came to perfection. There 
is no doubt slugs have a great partiality 
for seedlings, but a good many do not 
germinate. Raising them in boxes or 
pans saves much disappointment, and 
it is not such a big undertaking, trans¬ 
planting them, as it appears. Shirley 
poppies, one of the best annuals for 
showiness, nasturtiums, and sweet peas 
and mignonette can be sown out in the 
borders, but the other flowers I have 
just mentioned together with corn¬ 



flowers, Indian pinks, sweet scabious, 
etc., are better raised in boxes and 
pricked out when large enough. 

Most small seeds, like poppy, are 
sown far too thickly, the result being 
that the plants get crowded, and hence 
never come to perfection. Be most 
drastic in the thinning and give them 
plenty of room. One poppy or corn¬ 
flower will cover a circle two feet or 
more in diameter, and yet often twenty 
plants will be left to fill such a space ! 
This is where transplanting tells, for 
there is no danger of overcrowding 
where every plant is put out singly, 
whereas in sowing seed one cannot 
realise that such minute grains will, if 
they germinate, grow into big plants. 
These hardy annuals can be started in 
heat but must on no account be coddled, 
or they will get drawn and lose their 
vigour. Where no heat is available, 
boxes or pots covered with sheets of 
glass and placed in a warm sheltered 
position will be sufficient, though plants 
so raised will be later in blooming than 
where seeds are started in a frame 
early in the spring. 

The half hardy annuals like petunias, 
salpiglossis, stocks, etc., must be raised 


in the warm if any good results are to 
follow, as otherwise the plants are not 
forward enough for a long flowering 
season to follow. Early March is a 



ICELAND POPPY. 


good time to commence operations, 
and get a frame in working order, as 
your plants are good ones by the end 
of May, and your blooming period is 
then a long one. As soon as the seeds 
are up in the frame give plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, for nothing so robs plants of 
their constitution as allowing them to 
get “ drawn” and wiry in the seed- 
bed. Transplant into thumb pots or 
shallow boxes as soon as large enough. 
A compost of road scrapings and 
garden soil sifted does well. There 
should be no rank manure in soil where 
seedlings are to be grown. 

Late flowering bulbs and tubers, such 
as liliums, iris, montbretia, gladioli, 
tritomas (poker plants), tigridias, milla 
biflora as well as dahlias, should be got 
in now. Gladioli, blooming as they do 
in the late autumn, should be exten¬ 
sively cultivated. The commoner kinds 
and seedlings can be had from one 
shilling a dozen. Those who have bulbs 
by them will find it a good plan to start 
them in pots in the warm, and then put 
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out in the borders. Leaf mould, road 
scrapings, burnt refuse, especially where 
the soil is heavy, make a good compost 
for such plants. Those who go in for 
tub-gardening (see No. 1058 of the 
“ G. O. P.”) would find lilies and tuber¬ 
ous plants of the lily tribe do well in 
them. Dahlias are too spreading and 
take up too much room. These, by 
the way, can be kept year after year if 
the tubers are stored in sand or other 
.dry siftings and kept out of the way 
of frost. I lost all mine a year ago 
through the damp rotting the tubers. 
If one could assure a winter as mild as 
the late ones, then dahlias could be 
left in the ground. The only plant 
which I had to bloom was a tuber left 
in the ground accidentally. Those who 
have dahlias by them should start them 
now in a frame (a cold one does). Put 
the plants just as you took them up 
into the frame and almost cover with 
soil, and when they have well shot up 
they can be divided with a sharp knife, 
taking care to cut them so that each 
shoot has a tuber to it. One shoot 
will make a good plant later on when 
you pot them out in the borders, to¬ 
wards the end of May. Single dahlias 
are more effective and useful for cutting 


tnan the double varieties. Those who 
haven’t plants should sow a packet of 
seed in heat early in March. Plants 
from these seeds if put out into thumb 
pots when large enough from the seed¬ 
bed, and then turned out into the 
borders in June will bloom in the 
autumn. 

I spoke just now about a cold frame. 



adonis. 

This is a frame with no 
manure under it, and it is 
very useful to have such a 
frame to put seedlings in 
when they have germinated 
in the hot bed, as they do 
not then get coddled or 
drawn. 

Those who have not al¬ 
ready sown sweet peas 
should get them in at once. 
It is a flower I always have 
plenty of in my garden, for 
there is nothing better for 
cutting or table decoration. 


Get good seed, as sweet peas have 
much improved these last few years, 
the varieties of colour being very 
numerous and the blooms large. Some 
gardeners sow sweet peas in pans and 
then transplant the seedlings, but I 
have never resorted to this plan nor do 
I think it necessary. Don’t sow too 
thickly, as better results are obtained 
where each plant has room to expand. 
This is advice that has general appli¬ 
cation, for all seeds are invariably sown 
far too thickly, as I have before pointed 
out. 

All other hardy seeds can be drilled 
now; such as mignonette, poppies, corn¬ 
flowers, coreopsis, sweet sultan, bar- 
tonia, helichrysum (the best of the 
everlastings), nasturtiums, larkspur, 
but, as I have said, with the exception 
of the first two, it is better to sow in 
boxes, or, at all events, in a seed-bed 
and transplant carefully, than sow at 
once in the borders. 


BALLOON FLOWER. 



PUSCHKINIA. ALL! UM 

PEDEMONTANUM. 


SQUILL. * 


DOGTOOTH VIOLET. 


MUSK HYACINTHS. 


IRIS RETICULATA. 
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Those who buy their plants instead of raising them 
should lose no time in getting such things as pansies, 
sweet Williams, scabious, dwarf antirrhinums, pentstemons, 
campanulas, Indian pinks, carnations, lupins, hollyhocks, 
etc into their borders, though by the time this article 
appears it will be getting late in the season for any but 
bedding plants, as nothing shifts well when it is in full 
growth. Those who have seedlings which require shifting 
should very carefully fork them up by sending a fork (one 
of the narrow ones is best) well down below the loots, and, 
if possible, take up the plants with plenty of earth to them, 
so that their growth is not checked. If the weather sets in 
dry, water for a few days to. help them to get hold of the 

ground. _ , , 

It is now too late to make any radical change to one s 
borders, for large-growing perennials should not be shifted 
as late as this. The surface where it has not been dis¬ 
turbed should be carefully forked up, for bulbs that have 
been in all the winter will be well through by this time, so 
that there will be no danger of disturbing them, and it an Y 
stimulant be applied it is better now to use some kind ot 
artificial, but be careful to sow it on very sparingly and see 
that it does not touch the plants. Slugs and snails are 
very troublesome at this season, and thousands of seedlings 
are lost in one night by being eaten off. A little soot 
dusted over the ground and around any paiticulat ^ plant 
will prove a check, but a walk round with a lamp in the 
evening will well repay one, as the wretches can be picked 
off and destroyed. 

Where plants are crowded, which is often the case with 
self-sown ones, be relentless in thinning them, even if you 
have to destroy them, for more borders are spoilt by over¬ 
crowding than any other thing. One is inclined to be too 
tender in this matter, and look upon a plant as something 
too precious to be destroyed. This feeling must not be 

encouraged. , , ^ T „ 

A word or two now with regard to the illustrations. In 
the long one I have grouped together a number of bulbous 
plants which should be found in every garden. I he 
ordinary squill is well known, but there is a large flowering 
variety which is far superior. Grape hyacinths again 
should be more often seen than they are, for they increase 
very rapidly and will grow anywhere. The allium has 
purple flowers, which last long in water. 

The dwarf iris is very curious, and flowering as it does 
early and taking up little room should cause it to have a 

place in every border. , ., . 

Adonis vernalis is a good border plant and should be 
extensively cultivated, as the flowers are bright yellow and 
from two to three inches across. 

Other bulbous plants in bloom now worth growing are 

crown imperials. . . 

The anthericum (St. Bruno’s lily), with its white flowers 
and grass-like foliage, is a charming plant. 

The ordinary German scabious is one of the freest 


blooming plants that can be grown. It is a biennial, but 
blooms the first year if sown in heat early. The other one 
figured is a perennial, and a most beautiful and effective 
plant, with its large pale mauvish blue or white flowers. 
Other effective perennials are the campanulas (the one 
figured is one of the best), though pyramidalis and peisici- 
folia are good, so too is the balloon flower (C. Mariesi) 
of the Japanese, which is far too little known, as it is quite 
unique from its dwarf free-flowering habit. 

Gaillardias are amongst the showiest of perennials, and 
as they are easily raised from seed, should be extensively 
grown. They vary somewhat in colour, but the showiest 
are those in which red, black and yellow are found. 
They have a tendency to die out if left year after year, 
though seedlings are usually found where old plants have 
bloomed. 

Geums and potentillas are very striking. Both can be 
raised from seed, though like gaillardias and most peren¬ 
nials, they will not often bloom the first year. 

The geum, with its scarlet flowers which keep coming all 
through the summer, is most useful for cutting. Potentillas 
are classed amongst florists’ flowers, and to ensure good 
varieties plants had better be purchased, though I must 
confess it greatly adds to the interest of gardening to raise 
all one can from seed. Expectancy is aroused, and though 
much of what one rears may not be of the choicest, yet a 
few successes atone for many disappointments. 

The musk mallow is a very effective plant, with its white 
delicate petalled blooms. It is very free-flowering and 
readily seeds itself, so that when once introduced into a 
garden it can always be depended upon to propagate itself, 
in fact, it will over-run the border unless kept in check. 
The sweet-scented rocket, too, is worth having foi its 
fragrance, though it is somewhat plebeian in appearance. 

The dielytra or “ bleeding heart,” with its white and red 
pendulous, quaint-shaped flowers, should be seen in eveiy 
garden. Plants should be purchased, as it is difficult to 

raise from seed. . 

Doronicums with their yellow daisy-like floweis are a 
feature in the garden at this time. It is a plant that keeps 
spreading when once established. 

Shirley poppies are among the showiest of annuals, but 
it is well to keep seed-pods picked off as much as possible, 
as the flowering season is thereby prolonged. If seeded 
year after year without fresh purchase of seed, it has a. 
tendency to lose variety of colouring and will eventually 
revert to the wild state. The Iceland poppy, with its white 
yellow and copper-coloured flowers, is an excellent dwait 
perennial, but it has a tendency to die out unless fresh 
plants are raised from seed. It is most useful for cutting 
and table decoration. 

Ranunculus, trollius, and other tuberous-rooted plants 
may be put in in the early spring, but if left too late they 
will not bloom the same year. Anemones planted now may 
bloom in the autumn. 


VARIETIES* 


She Could not Understand it. 

A lady in India, sent to the hills by her husband, was 
given a banking account for the fiist time. 
h In a few weeks—such was the joy of signing her name on 
the perforated slips of paper—she received a letter from the 
manager of the bank informing her that her account was 

To this the lady replied as follows :— Dear Sir, I cannot 
understand how there can be no more money in the bank as 
J have several more cheques left in my book. However, as 
you say so, I suppose it is true, and enclose one ot the 
remaining cheques made out for the amount overdrawn. 


The Happy Life. 

Would you live an angel’s days, 
Be honest, just, and wise always. 


Useless Labour. 

Some hunts are vain—no earthly gain has she 
Who searches for her needle in the sea. 

Chinese Saying. 

Women Young and Women Old. 

A well-known philosopher was. once asked by a pretty 
young girl of seventeen why it was he liked women she 
would call old. Said he— 

“ Perhaps it lies in the fact that the woman of twenty 
must be pleased, while the woman of forty tries to please, 
and the older woman’s power consists, not as has been so 
often said, in understanding and making the most of her 
own charms, but in comprehending and with happy tact 
calling out and making the most of the good qualities oi 
the man whose favour she seeks.” 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A Lonely AND Only One. —We have read your letter with very 
great sympathy. You are one of the girls we should most like to help, 
and, though we can only answer one question at a time, we think Mrs. 
Watson’s articles on “ The Sorrows of Girlhood,” and on “ Self-Culture 
for Girls,” GIRL’S OWN PAPER, vols. 1897-99, might be of use in many 
of your difficulties. With regard to the study of shorthand, we should 
think you would find it far better to attend classes, if possible, and 
these abound in London. The change from home duties would be a 
relief to you, and you might make friends of your own age. We 
should advise you also to learn typewriting. Apply to one of the 
following offices, where both shorthand and typewriting are taught. 
“Captain Devonshire,” 20, Bucklersbury, E.C., Miss Davidson, 37 
and 39, Essex Street, Strand, Miss Holdsworth, Broad Street House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mrs. Hostcr, St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Telegraph Street, E.C., Miss E. Rothery Smith, 11a, Union Court, 
E.C., Mrs. Springett, 5, Salter’s Hill Court, E.C., Miss Stanton, 
7, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, E.C., Miss Wedderspoon, 9, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. If you cannot attend any of these classes, 
obtain some manual of shorthand—Pitman is a well-known name. 

SrciLlAN CLEMATIS. —Your letter also was most charming to read, 
and we congratulate you on the excellent English and clear hand¬ 
writing. We are inserting your request. 

TED’S Sister. —You ask three questions, whereas our rules only admit 
of one. The recitation, “ Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,” will be 
found in the Rev. Frederick Langbridge’s collection entitled, What to 
Read at Winter Entertainments , Part I. (verse), published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

MISS Ducker, 5 , Peterborough Road, Parson’s Green, S.W., kindly 
offers to send RECITER the poem, “ An Old Maid,” if she has not 
already found it. Miss Ducker also offers to copy for ELOCUTIONIST 
the poem “ If We Knew,” should this be the one she wants. It 
begins thus— 

“ Could we but draw the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives,” 

and the first verse ends— 

“We should love each other better 
If we only understood.” 

SCOTCH Fir offers to send Edith F. “ An Order for a Picture.” The 
poem is by Alice Cary, and is to be found in No. V. of the Royal 
Readers (T. Nelson & Sons). SCOTCH Fir suggests to Ellen that 
the old book she wants is or was, The Child's Own Singing Book 
(Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Chappell, London). 

WINNIE Combs (aged 12), 88 , Graham Road, Wimbledon, kindly 
copies and sends EDITH F. “ An Order for a Picture.” 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITH L. Fletcher, 9, Oriel Villas, Warwick Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham, asks for an English girl correspondent aged about 19, 
living in any part of the world ; “an ordinary girl like herself.” 

Would any German girl care to correspond with MISS ANNA S. POLE, 
aged 18, Mossbank, Shetland ? 

Mademoiselle Madeleine Bonzel, Les Tourelles, Haubourdin, 
Nord, France, desires an English correspondent of about her own 
age (15). Miss Jessie Wright, Westbrook, Spalding, would like 
to correspond in English with a French girl, aged about 16. (We 
commend these two correspondents to each other’s notice). 

The following are the names of readers who wish to exchange postage 
stamps, etc. : MlSS LUCIE M. BLEASDALE, Alma Villa, Coton Road, 
Nuneaton, asks for colonial stamps; MlSS EDWARDS, Burnima, 
Bibbenluke, New South Wales, would like a correspondent in Turkey, 
South America, Spain, or the West Indies for exchange of stamps and 
post-cards ; MlSS FRANCOIS, Auzin, Nord, France, wishes to exchange 
stamps with MlSS G. DICKSON, Bangalore, India, and to receive 
stamps from St. Helena, Bermuda, Antigua, Newfoundland, Central 
and South America, West and East Africa, sending in exchange 
European and French colonial stamps. 

MAY MACLEOD, Glenelg, Botany Street, Wavcrley, Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, Australia, wishes to exchange duplicate Australian 
stamps with other readers of the “ G. O. P.” living in any parts of 
the world. 

Miss S. Nathan, 22, Viale Amedeo, Florence, Italy, has 2,200 stamps 
for exchange ; MILLIE TROLLIP, Spring Valley, Post-office, Bushman’s 
Kop, Orange River Colony, South Africa, would post letters in Orange 
River Colony, and offers the stamps that will be changed shortly in 
return for stamps from all parts of the world; MlSS A. KEYSER, 
c/o James Keyser, Esq., 9, Clive Row, Calcutta, India, would be pleased 
to correspond and exchange Indian stamps with girls living in Jamaica 
and Barbadoes (the lady Miss Keyser mentions has found corre¬ 
spondents); Miss Amy Webster, Russell Park, Post-office, Ann’s 
Villa, Commadagga Station, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, South 
Africa, invites “ stamp correspondents ” from Central and N. Africa, 
Cyprus, Norway and Sweden, Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Switzerland, and Central America. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

E. F. G. (Advice). —You are too old to compete for a post-office clerk¬ 
ship. Moreover, any kind of Civil Service employment would possess 
the drawback of taking you away from your present home: and from 
what you tell us, this would be a serious one in your case. It would 
appear to us better, seeing that you are fond of needlework, that you 
should try to be taken as an apprentice to the dressmaking trade by 
one of the best firms in your town. The place from which you 
write is not over, well supplied with dressmakers in our opinion, 
considering how large and how wealthy is the population. It is by 
no means easy to discover a satisfactory dressmaker who will make up 
ladies’ own materials, nor, indeed, are more ambitious dressmakers at 
all plentiful. Failing this, there are several tea-rooms in which you 
might seek employment as a waitress. Either of these occupations 
would admit of your remaining at home. 

JOCE (Maternity Nursing). —Your decision to become mistress of some 
calling whereby you could earn money in seasons when your husband’s 
employment is slack appears to us to be an eminently wise one. The 
occupation you suggest also is one which is by no means too extensively 
followed, and we quite think that you will find plenty of employment 
either in the town from which you write or in London. You had 
better go to Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W., 
and there take the midwifery training. The lowest age at which 
applicants are received is twenty-three. After a personal interview 
with the matron, applicants are accepted by the committee, if deemed 
suitable, and enter on the .first Monday in the month for a course of 
three months’ training, part of which is given in the hospital and part 
in the outdoor department. Midwifery certificates are given upon 
satisfactorily passing an examination. Upon application a registration 
fee of one guinea is paid, and the amount is subsequently deducted 
from the fee paid for the course of training. The latter, in the case 
of pupil midwives is ^26 5s. This sum defrays the cost of board, 
lodging, and instruction for three months ; but pupils also pay for 
their own uniform and washing. Certificated nurses are entitled to 
have their names placed free of charge upon the hospital register. 

A, S. (Examinations for Teachers of Millinery). —The Government 
does not examine candidates for teacherships of millinery itself. The 
plan pursued is that the Education Department “recognises” the 
diplomas and certificates given by certain training institutions. If 
you live in Manchester, you had better consult the Secretary of the 
Gentlewomen’s Employment Association, 27, King Street, Manchester, 
as to the school which could best be recommended to you for training 
with a view to school teaching. In London, the School of Domestic 
Economy, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., gives a special course of 
training for teachers, and awards a diploma to pupils who succeed in 
passing this examination, together with examinations in dressmaking 
and needlework. To secure an engagement, you ought to be trained 
in all three of these subjects. 

BERYL (Board School Teaching). —The first step you have to take in 
order to become a Board School teacher is to become a pupil teacher ; 
and to do this you must pass a Government examination, concerning 
which you could obtain particulars by writing to the Secretary of the 
Education Department, Whitehall, S.W. After serving for a time as 
a pupil teacher, you should present yourself for the Queen’s Scholar¬ 
ship Examination. On passing this examination, you would be 
entitled to enter a training college if room could be found for you, 
and would be recognised as an assistant teacher. This training 
customarily occupies two years. The various courses of training open 
to a girl who wishes to take up elementary teaching are not always 
readilv understood by those who have not studied the subject carefully. 
We therefore recommend you to get an excellent little handbook, 
which has recently been published in the “ Manuals of Employment 
for Educated Women” Series (London: Walter Scott, Ltd., Pater¬ 
noster Square). It is No. 2 of the series, and is entitled Elementary 
Teaching, by Christabel Osborn. These small volumes are published 
at one shilling each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LALLIE LACK. —Training for scientific dressmaking can be had on 
application to the Association, and when the pupils have obtained 
a certificate of qualification, the Association will assist them to find a 
situation, or they can start in business ort their own account— 
272, Regent Street, W. 

S. C. G. and S. E. J.—At the West-End shops the wages for milliners 
varies from ^30 to £fo per annum with board and lodging. In 
North London, from £15 12s. to £78 per annum paid weekly. The 
usual wages for ordinary hands is from 10s. to 12s., second hands, 15s. to 
£1, and first hand, £1. But the head milliner in a good shop 
receives about £3 a week. Milliners are badly paid in the provinces. 

LlNETTE. —We could give you the names of books on coins, but not one 
which is on collecting them. A shilling manual is to be had at 170, 
Strand, which is illustrated. 

KRUGER. —Black satin or silk it always both suitable and fashionable 
for wear at a dinner-party by a person of what is called “ a certain 
age.” 

May JACK. —We have often and recently given some suggestions for 
getting rid of ants. To these we may add sprinkling salt over the 
shelves and other places which they infest. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Glad. _I will pass on the first part of your letter for consideration and 

reply to the “Medical” correspondence column. I have no know¬ 
ledge which would enable me to advise you in such an important 
matter. I rejoice that answers in our Twilight Circle Column have 
been of so much use to you, and I gladly pass on some words of yours 
to other dear girl members. “ I have found out by expeiience that, 
next to our Lord Jesus Christ, a girl’s good mother is her best friend. 

I do not know what I should do without my dear little mother. She 
is always ready to listen, however busy she may be. I do hope more 
of the girls may find out what such a mother really is.” Glad has 
more to say in regard to the difficulty of keeping her thoughts from 
wandering during the time set apart for morning.and evening prayer, 
but adds, “ I never find it hard to pray earnestly and reverently during 
my ‘ drawing-room hour,’ as I call it. I have certain daily household 
duties, one of which is to dust the drawing-room. I know not how it 
began, but I got into the way of spending the time ‘ talking to Jesus,’ 
and I sometimes have such a sense of His presence that I almost 
wonder I do not see Him. It is so beautiful to tell one’s wants 
straight to Him.” Dear GLAD, you are a happy girl. What can be 
sweeter than to be able to turn one’s thoughts and to tell out one’s 
requests to our Divine Lord, whilst our bodies are engaged in mere 
mechanical work ? So many girls write bemoaning their inability to 
realise the existence of God and the impossibility of fixing their 
thoughts on holy things, even with everything to favour communion 
with Him. You realise the glorious truth of a divine omnipresence, 
and think of your Saviour as always near, ready to hear and answer and 
to fill our hearts with joy as we say, “ Ours is not a ‘ God far off, but 
a ‘ God at hand.’ ” I rejoice that the answers in our column have 
helped you so much. It does not seem strange to me now to have 
letters from girls unknown even by name. I want to be the friend of 
all <*irls, and I cannot tell you how dear many of mv correspondents 
are to me, or how 1 love to dwell on their letters, and how anxious I 
feel to comfort, cheer and help them each and all. 

A King’s Daughter (Australia) writes, “ I am one of the happy girls 
who have sat ‘ In the Twilight ’ with you, and I want to thank you for 
the blessing you have been to so many, myself included* I do so love 
the Talks, but I love equally well to read the answers to' girls who go 
to you for sympathy and help. I have been serving my Saviour a 
good while now, and the older I grow.the more I realise His goodness 
to me and all I owe to Him,” I pass on these words to cheer those 
who are starting in the same sweet service,' for I know that the honest 
testimony of one girl goes home to the hearts of many and helps them 


on their way. Your words, “ My life, with the exception of its one 
sorrow, is a" very happy one. Every day there is some new thing to 
praise God for. Sometimes my heart simply overflows with thanks¬ 
giving.” You have learned two grand lessons, dear—“To serve the 
Lord with gladness,” and to be constantly on the look-out for new 
mercies, so that you may not forget to praise Him for them with joyful 
lips and heartfelt thanksgivings. In accordance with your wish I. 
refrain from quoting details of what may be called the skeleton in the 
home circle. Were you to see one month’s letters from my girls, you 
would find that the brightness of many homes is spoiled by the same 
thing. That any parent should not merely fail to desire but actually 
repel the confidences'of her girls seems past comprehension. Ido 
hope I may be enabled to turn a Talk to account in order to bridge 
over the difficulty shortly. You will remember I touched upon it in 
three of our old Talks—“ Friendship in the Family,” “ Confidences, and 
“ Invisible Wall-Building.” The misfortune is, that I can only give 
one-sided help, since my answers and advice are usually asked for by 
the children, though sometimes queries come from parents also. The 
correspondent alluded to is now very much happier in her home 
relations, and her filial ministrations are really valued. I will try to 
bring her into touch with you. I am so glad you found our lalk 
about the “Little Ones in the Family” so fully in accord with your 
own feelings. I must reply to your other query in a future column. 

HOPE. —Many thanks for sending me your new address. 1 have not 
forgotten, dear, and I hope to find for you and other kind volunteers 
the right correspondents in due time. I have many offers, but there 
is a certain responsibility in bringing girls in touch with each other, of 
which I am profoundly sensible. Both thought and prayer are needed, 
and thus far the results of, and the comfort given by, correspondence 
between the pairs allotted for the purpose have been most encouraging. 
“We are both ‘ G. O. P.’ girls,” wrote one from her home in the 
Midlands to another dear unseen lassie in a remote district in South 
Africa, and the-latter, she tells me, replied, “ On account of your 
being one of Ruth Lamb’s girls, I feel 1 could tell you everything. ’ 
What a thrill went through me as I received this message, and I 
prayed, first, “ May God bless them both,” then, “ May He bless and 
comfort all my girls everywhere.” But this petition was too narrow, 
and another went up to God for all girls, and for “ young and old, high 
and low, rich and poor, one with another.” I want each girl who 
begins a correspondence toTealise that she is going to influence another 
mind and life, and to pray that this influence may be.wholly for good. 

A correspondent,' whose letter I have unfortunately mislaid, asks for the 
name of a book of morning and evening prayers suitable for daily use 
in a girls’ school. I regret that I do not know such a volume. 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


The Editor is 
happy to intro¬ 
duce to his 
readers a new 
story-writer, 
who has for the 
•first time sup- 
plied The 
Girl’s Own 
Paper with a 
story, the plot 
of which is laid 
in Australia. 

Miss Ethel 
Turner, now 
Mrs / Cur lewis, 
as she has just 
married a ris¬ 
ing young bar¬ 
rister, is only 
just twenty- 
eight years of 
age, and, as 
The Literary 
ETHEL TURNER. World says, 

“is probably 

the only young author to whom, in recent years, at least, 
Mr. George Meredith has written in appreciation of a first 
book. From Mrs. Plodgson Burnett, Miss Turner received 
a like honour, and that when she was little more than 

a girl. , . . 

“Though born in England, Ethel Turner s life has been 
passed in Australia. Her home is at Sydney. She had no 
sooner left the High School than in collaboration with her 


sister, Lilian Turner, she started a literary journal called 
The Parthenon , which ceased to exist, in 1892, or there¬ 
abouts. Miss Turner then began contributing to The Illus¬ 
trated Sydney News and other Colonial newspapers. 
Finding a ready acceptance for her contributions, she 
determmed to try her hand at a book, and so settled down 
to the writing of Seven Little Australians. This she. sent, 
when finished, to the manager of Messrs. Ward, Lock <Sc 
Co.’s Melbourne branch, by whom it was sent on to the 
London house, where its merits were immediately recognised. 
It achieved an instantaneous success, both here and in 
Australia,' and was followed by a sequel, The Family at 
Misrule , which, unlike most sequels, was pronounced by 
the critics to be even better than the original tale. 

• “‘Miss Ethel Turner,’ said The Westminster Gazette , 
‘is fast becoming to the world at large what the authoress 
of Little Women was for generations past to America; 
and The Bookma?i pronounced her to be * Miss Alcott’s 
true successor.’ 

“ The Family at Misrule was followed by The Sto?y of 
a Baby, Which, though shorter, was no less successful than 
its predecessors. In these three books Miss Turner dealt 
principally with child-life, but in The Little Larrikin she 
attempted'a larger canvas, and satisfactorily demonstrated 
that she was asTompetent to draw men and women as she 
was to draw children. In The Little Ditchess she gathered 
together the best of her short stories. It is a volume which 
contains some of her finest work. Her latest books are : 
Miss Bobbie , The Camp at Wa?idinang , and Three Little 
Maids , all equally successful.” 

Mrs. Curlevvis’s New Serial- Story, which we begin to 
print in our next weekly number, is entitled 

“The Mother and the Wonder-Child.” 










THE MOTHER 
AND THE 
WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of 
“Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

TWO WORLDS. 

“Ay me ! while thee the seas and 
sounding shores 
Hold far away.” 

They were walking from the 
school to the paddock where the 
children’s horses, thirty or forty 
nondescript animals, grazed all 
day long. 

“ Sh’ think,” said Peter Small, 
son of the butcher who fed Wil- 
gandra, “ Sh’ think you could 
have afforded one sprat at least 
for teacher’s present! ” 

“ Afforded ! ” quoth Bartie 
Cameron. “I could have afforded 
a thousand pounds ! ” 

“ Then why d’ye ’ave ’oles 
in your stockings, and bursted 
boots ? ” asked Peter. 

“ ’Cause it’s much nicer than 
having darns and patches,” re¬ 
turned Bartie, looking disparag- 
ingly upon his companion’s 
neater garments. 

“ My old man’s got a mort¬ 
gage on your sheep,” said Peter, 
baffled on the patches. 

“We like mortgages,” said 
Bartie airily; “ they make the 
sheep grow.” 

“ We’ve got a new red carpet 
cornin’ for our livin’ room,” 
shouted Peter. 

Bartie looked him over con¬ 
temptuously. 

“ I’ve got a sister in London, 
and she makes fifty pounds a 
night by her playing.” 
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“You’re a lie,” said Peter, who was new to the 
school and did not know the Camerons. 

f Take this then,” said Bartie, and put his strong 
young fist in the face of his friend. . 

' A big girl, saddling her horse, came and pulled them 
apart after they had had a round or two. 

“ Haven’t 1 got a sister who makes fifty pounds a 
concert ? ” demanded Bartie breathlessly. 

“Ain’t he a lie ? ” demanded the son of the slaughterer. 
The big girl arbitrated instantly. Certainly Bartie 
had a sister who made hundreds and hundreds in ore 
shame to her. Peter had better go home and read the 
papers if he did not believe it. 

Peter said he did read the papers ; he had never seen 
anything in them about no sisters. 

“ What papers ?” said the girl. 

“P’lice Budget and War Cry, of course, ’ answered the boy. 
“That’s the sort of paper your sister would be in, 
Bartie said ; “ mine is always in the cables.” He turned 
off from both girl and boy and made his way to where a 
half-clipped horse nibbled at the exhausted pastuiage. 

A small girl of eight had, with incredible exeition, 
put the huge saddle on its back; Bartie had nothing to 
do but fasten the girths in place and put on the bridle. 
He flung himself up, and moved the animal close to a 
stump ; Floss, the small girl, climbed to a place behind 
him, and a nine-year-old boy, playing marbles near, 
rose up at the sight of the moving horse, pocketed his 
marbles, swung his bag of books round his neck, and 
clambered up to the third place on the steed s broad neck. 

All the paddock was a-move. There was a general 
race down to the sliprails, a gentle thunder of horses 
hoofs and boys’ shouts, broken by the shriller cries and 
“ good-byes ” of the girls. b 1 . 

Then up and down, left and right, away along the 
branching roads rode the country school children, tea 
and home before them, behind, one more day of the 
quarter’s tedium dropped away for ever. 

The Cameron horse jogged along; as a rule she had 
only Roly and Floss to carry, Bartie having a rough 
pony, little better than a brumby to journey on, but 
to-day the pony had w T andered too far to be caught 
before school-time, so Tramby had an extra bui den and 
walked sedately. 

Floss had a tiny red palm to show. 

“ Why, that’s three times this week you ve had the 
cane ! You must be going it, Floss,” said Roly. 

“ It was sewing,” sighed Floss ; “ how would you like 
to sew P S’pose you’d go and hide behind the shed. 

The front horseman turned his head. “ It’s time you 
did learn, Floss,” he said ; “look at my stockings, I’m 
sick of having holes in them. Look at my trousers. 

“I heard Miss Browne telling you to leave them for 
her to mend,” said Floss. 

“No, thanks,” said Bart; “I know her mending too 
jolly well. She’d patch it with stuff that ’ud show a 

mile off.” . . . . 

“ Yes, look at my elbows,” Roly said, and, though 
the positions forbade this, a mental picture of the 
clumsy mending with stuff worlds too new rose up 
before the eyes of his brother and sister. 

Floss was dressed with curious inequality; she wore 
heavy country shoes and stockings like the rest of the 
children at that public school, and her bonnet was of 
calico and most primitive manufacture, but her frock 
was exquisite—a little Paris-made garment of fine cash- 
mere, beautifully embroidered. „ 

“ I wish some more of Challis’s frocks would come, 
she sighed; “this one’s so hot. I wish mamma would 
make her always wear thin things.” 


“ Why, she’d be shivering,” said Roly. “ Think how 
cold it is in Paris and those places.” 

“ Think how hot it is here,” sighed Floss, and mopped 
at her streaming little face with her disengaged hand. 

“ I got the mail,” Bartie said, and pulled two letters 
out of his pocket—a thick one from his almost-for¬ 
gotten mother, and a pale blue with a fanciful C upon 
the flap from his twin sister; they both bore the 
postmark of Windsor. 

“ Suppose they’re stopping with the Queen again, 
he added laconically. 

“ Wonder what they have for tea at her house, 
sighed Flossie, and her system revolted against the 
corned beef and ill-made bread that were in prospect 
for her own meal. 

Tramby turned of her own accord at a sudden gap 
in the gum-trees, and stood alongside while Roly 
stretched and contorted himself to lift out the sliprail— 
nothing ever induced him to dismount for this task. 
Then she stepped daintily over the lower rail, and again 
waited while the passenger in the rear stretched down 
and made things safe again. 

Their father’s selection stretched before them, eighty 
acres of miserable land lying grey and dreary under the 
canopy of a five o’clock coppery sky, summer and 
drought time. 

Patches of fertility showed someone laboured at the 
place. There was a stretch of lucerne, green as any in 
the district. But this was not saying very much, for 
Wilgandra’s vegetation as a rule copied the neutral tint 
of the gum-trees rather than the vivid emerald so 
pleasant to the eye in country wilds. 

There was a small patch under potatoes, there were 
half-a-dozen orange-trees, yellow with fruit. At the 
very door of the house a cow grazed calmly, and every¬ 
where browsed the sheep, brown, ragged, dirty things, 
fifty or sixty of them, far more than the acreage should 
have carried, but still in good condition—it seemed as 
if the mortgage was fattening. The house was a poor 
weatherboard place, the paint blistered off, the windows 
rickety, the roof of cruel galvanised iron. 

Inside there were chiefly pictures, great canvases on 
which Thetis was rising from a roughly-tossing sea, her 
infant Achilles laughing in her arms; on which the 
lofty mountain Pindus towered, the Muses seated about 
in negligent attitudes; on which delicious twists and 
turns of the River Thames flowed ; on which wet, cool 
beaches glistened, and shallow waves lapped idly. 

There was also a piano with a mountain of music. 
Perhaps a few chairs and a table. 

Bartie dragged off the saddle and harness, flung them 
on the verandah, and turned Tramby loose among the 
sheep. Then he went into the house. 

There rose up listlessly from the doorstep and a book 
an exquisitely pretty girl of seventeen, a girl with sea- 
blue eyes and a skin that Wilgandra could in no wise 
account for, so soft and fresh and pure it was. You 
saw the same face again and again in the canvases 
about the room, sweetest as Isis, with the tender, 
anxious look of motherhood in her eyes, and Horus in 
her arms. This was Hermie. 

“ I-Iave you got the mail ? ” she asked. 

Bartie nodded. 

“ Go and fetch father,” he said; “ he’s down with the 
roses, I saw his hat moving.” 

He flung himself on the ground, listless with the 
heat; Floss dragged off her hot frock and her shoes, 
and revelled in the pleasure of her little petticoat and 
bare feet. Roly looked plaintively at the table, on 
which was no cloth as yet. 


The Mother and 

Miss Browne,” he called, the very tears in his 
voice, “ Miss Browne, isn’t tea ready ? ” 

A faded spinster, lady-help to the family for six years, 
came hurrying into the room. 

“ Boor Roly ! ” she said. “ Yes, it is too bad of me, 
dear ; I was mending your best jacket and didn’t notice 
the time. But I’ll soon have it ready now.” She ran 
hastily about the room looking for the cloth, and at last 
remembered she had put it under the piano lid to be 
out of the dust. She put on the vases of exquisite 
roses that Hermie had arranged, and a wild collec¬ 
tion of odd china and crockery cups and enamelled 
ware. 

I hen she noticed the rent of extraordinary dimensions 
in Bartie’s coat, the same jagged place that had made 
even Peter Small exclaim. 

“ Dear, dear,” she said, “this will never do. This 
really must not go a moment longer. Where is my 
thimble ? Where can I have put my thimble ? Give 
me that coat, Bartie, this minute, if you please.” 

Bartie took it off, but sat with jealous eye upon it all 
the time it was in her hands. He would have it mended 
his way. 

“ Now, look here,” he said, “ please don’t go putting 
any fresh stuff in it. Just sew it over and over so the 
places come together. I’ll take to mending my own 
clothes. It’s just the way you go letting new pieces in 
that spoils your mending, Miss Browne.” 

“But, Bartie dear,” the gentle lady said, “see, my 
love, when a place is torn right away like.this, we have 
to put fresh stuff underneath. I’ll just get a tiny bit 
from my work-basket.” 

“ You just won’t,” said Bartie stubbornly. “ You 
give it to me, and I’ll mend it myself”—and he 
actually took the needle and cotton and cobbled it over 
till there certainly was no hole left. 

“ Now, my love,” he said, and held it up 
triumphantly. 

“ But it will break away again to-morrow,” said Miss 
Browne in deep distress. “ If you would just let me 
put a little patch, Bartie.” 

But Bartie clung to his coat. 

Roly had strayed out to look at his kangaroo-rats, 
but now came back. 

The tears came to his voice again at the sight of 
Miss Browne, sitting with her thimble on, looking 
helplessly at Bartie. 

“ Oh, dear,” he said, “ isn’t there never going to be 
any tea ? ” 

Miss Browne sprang up again. 

“You poor little fellow!” she said. “Just one 
minute more, Roly dear. You can be sitting down.” 

Hermie had gone flying across the ground to a place 
in the eighty acres where the ground dipped into a little 
valley. It was all fenced round with wire to keep off 
the fowls and sheep. Within there grew roses in such 
beauty and profusion as to astonish one. She saw a 
very old cabbage-tree hat bending over a bush, and 
darted towards it. 

“ Dad,” she said, “ dad darling, come along in, the 
mail has come.” 

There rose up a man, grey as his own selection, a 
man not more than five-and-forty. Eyes, blue as 
Hermie’s own, looked from under his grey eyebrows, a 
grey beard covered his mouth. 

“The mail, did you say, little woman ?” he said, and 
stopped to prune just one more shoot here, and snip off 
just one more drooping blossom. 

“ And tea, too, darling, at least I suppose it will be 
ready some day. Come along, you are very tired, 
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daddie. Why did you start ploughing a day like 
this ? ” 

The man sighed. 

“It had to be done, girlie, but see, I gave myself a 
reward. I have been down here, an hour. Now let us 
go and read our letters.” 

As they reached the living-room they found Miss 
Browne dusting the piano and tidying the music; the 
setting of the table was advanced one stage further, 
that is, the knives and forks were now on. 

Roly came up again from another visit to his rats. 

“Miss Browne,” he said, “oh, dear, oh, dear!”— 
and stalked off to the kitchen to demand of Lizzie, the 
young State girl who scrubbed and washed for them, 
where was the corned beef for tea, and wasn’t there any 
butter ? 

But the father was tearing open the letters. Hermie 
and Bartie hung over his shoulder, reading just as 
eagerly as he. Floss crouched between his knees to 
catch the crumbs. Roly, munching while he waited at a 
hunch of ill-coloured bread, kept an eye and an ear for 
any spoken news, and Miss Browne moved continually 
about the room, straightening chairs, altering the 
position of the table vases, rearranging the knives and 
forks. 

Mr. Cameron looked up and drew forward a chair 
next to his own. 

“Do sit down, Miss Browne,” he said, “lam sure 
you are very tired. Sit down and let us enjoy this all 
together.” 

So Miss Browne, too, joined the circle, Roly 
watching her with a brooding eye. 

“ Windsor Castle. 

“Oh, My Dear Ones, My Dear Ones— (ran the 
white letter)—Is the earth shaking beneath me, have my 
hands ague, that my pen trembles like this ? We are 
coming home, home, home. No false reports this 
time, no heart-sickening disappointment; the papers 
are actually signed for a long season, and we leave by 
the Utopia in six weeks. The news came an hour ago. 

I saw an equerry coming in with the letters, saw the 
letter that meant so much carried up to my room by a 
house steward, and had to pass along the corridor and 
leave it. Chad is was going down to play to the Queen 
in her private sitting-room. But after it all was over 
how we went to our rooms again ! There was only a 
chambermaid in sight, and, for the last twenty yards of 
corridor, we ran. Home, home, home, to your arms, 
my husband, my dear one, my patient old sweetheart. 
Home to my little girls, my boys, my little boys! 
Darlings, my eyes are streaming. Oh, to hold you all 
again, to feel you, to touch my Hermie’s hair—is it 
all sunlight yet ?—to be crushed with Bartie’s hug, to 
hold again the poor little babies I left, my Roly, my 
little floss. Ah, dear ones, dear ones, now it is all 
over, now we are coming, coming to you, I can let you 
know. Oh, these weary, weary years, these great cities 
where we have no home, no corner of a home. I have 
broken my heart for you all every night since I came 
away. Six years, my dear ones, six years of nights to 
break my heart. Be sorry for mother and love her, 
darlings. Have you forgotten her, Hermie ? Bart, 
Bart, have you kept a little love warm for her? Ah, 
dear God, my babies will not know me, little Floss will 
turn away her head. My sweetheart, my sweetheart, if 
the time has been as long for you, and pleasures as 
tasteless, and all things as void, then my heart sickens 
afresh, for I know what your life has been. 

“ What has kept me up all this weary time I cannot 
even think. Whatever it was it has snapped now, and 
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I ani limp, useless, broken up into little bits, like 
nothing as much as a little child stretching out its arms 
and crying to its mother. Can you not see my arms 
stretching, stretching to you ? Does not any cry come 
to your little town ? It is Challis who is the woman 
now; she sees my work is done. She had begun to 
show me the bracelet the Queen gave her, and to tell 
me what everyone had said, but I had torn open 
Warner’s letter, and found the home orders had come. 
She is packing various little things now, and has rung 
and given orders with the dearest little air of^seli- 
possession. 4 Sit down and write, and tell daddie, she 
said ; 4 1 will see to everything now.’ 

The carriage is to come for us in an hour. We 
have been here three days, and everyone has been as 
kind and as enthusiastic as they are always. We go to 
Sandringham on Friday ; the Princess asked for Challis 
to play for her guests that night; the Dowager Empress 
is to be there and others. 

“ Then at Manchester an immense farewell concert 
on Monday ; Mr. Warner says two thousand seats are 
already booked to hear the 4 Wonder-Child ’ ; another 
at Plymouth on Friday; a rush up to Edinburgh, just 
for her to appear at the Philharmonic. They are only 
giving her forty pounds for the night, but Mr. Warner 
fs unwilling for her to lose the Scotch connection. 

“ Then peace, perfect peace, and home. I sit and 
try to fancy the changes the six years have made in the 
home. I am glad you have had two new bedrooms 
built; that will allow you to have a study again, sweet¬ 
heart, and Hermie a drawing-room -sixteen is sure to 
be hankering for one. The furniture is looking a little 
shabby, I know, but of course that can be easily 
remedied, and I have always had my boxes stuffed with 
art vases and bits of brass and bronze, ready for when 
the good time came. You have probably laid down 
new carpets long ere this in all the rooms, but I shall 
bring some rugs and Eastern squares, for I doubt if 
your back-block towns have supplied what would satisfy 
my now cultured taste. 

“ I suppose people wonder at you still being stuck to 
the Civil Service at a wretched two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Isn’t the prevailing idea that we are 
rolling in money ? There is surprisingly little for all 
the enthusiasm there has been—I think Mr. Warner 
said he had banked three thousand pounds for her—all 
the rest goes in expenses, which are enormous. We 
are obliged to be at the best hotels and to be dressed 
up-to-date; that runs away with big sums. And the 
advertising that Mr. Warner says is so necessary 
swallows gigantic amounts, d his has been the first 
year with much profit. Sometimes when I dress my 
little girlie in her Paris frocks I think of Hermie, 
making last season’s do again perhaps. Did the last 
box of Challis’s frocks do for Flossie ? The lady-help, 
I am sure, will have been able to cut them down. 

“Do not let us think of the future, sweetheart, I 
cannot bear it yet. I cannot leave you any more, you 
must not be left; Challis has had her meed of her 
mother now, and it is the turn for the others. Yet Mr. 
Warner says it must be kept up, this life of hers, this 
Wandering Jew life. It is the price great artists pay. 
But the child is brave. 

“ ‘ You shall not have it any more, mamma,’ she said 
when I read this out; 4 you shall go home to daddie for 
always now.’ 

“ But when I looked at her face it was pale, and 
there was that wan look in it that comes sometimes. 
To think of the little tender thing bearing all this 
alone! 


“ But we must not think of the future, sweetheart; 
we must not think of it for an instant. You will come 
to Sydney to meet us? Perhaps only you. And we 
will come straight home to Wilgandra with you. If she 
ruins her chances for ever she shall have one month’s 
quiet home before the Sydney season begins. Mr. 
Warner will try to prevent this, but I shall be very firm. 
Then you must get leave, and children and all we will 
go to Sydney together and you shall hear the darling 
play. To think you have none of you ever seen great 
audiences carried away by her little fingers! 

“Ask the lady-help not to do up my bedroom for 
me. I want to see the faded pink and white hangings, 
and the sofa with the green roses on it, and the knitted 
counterpane that grandma made—-just as they were when 
I left them. 

“ Oh, my little home, not beautiful, not even very 
comfortable, stuck away in that hot little town hundreds 
of miles from Sydney—-my heart is breaking for you.” 

Nobody spoke when the letter was finished—nobody 
indeed had spoken all the way through. Tired little 
Floss, finding no news forthcoming, had fallen to sleep. 

Roly had sat down to the table, and was sawing an 
end off the corned beef. Miss Browne, since nothing 
was read aloud, had gently risen up and was dusting the 
piano to be less in the way. But from time to time she 
glanced at the letter, alarm in her eyes. Could it be the 
little golden girl was ill ? 

The fatherj)ut down the letter, and his hand shook. 

“ Coming home,” he said, and rose up looking dazed ; 

“ we—we must stop her at once, of course. Children, 
how can we stop her ? ” 

Bart’s chest was heaving. For a second he had 
heard the crying come to the little town, and seen the 
stretching of the arms. 

But out of the window lay the grey selection that she 
had never seen ; closer at hand were the rents in his 
clothes, the broken places on his boots. He pulled 
himself together. 

“ I’ll go down to the post and cable to her not to 
come,” he said ; 44 you be writing it down, dad.” 

And Hermie’s girl heart was breaking. The letter 
had shaken the very fountain of her being and wakened 
in her a passion of love and longing for this tender 
woman. Oh, to be held by her, kissed, caressed to 
feel that hand on the hair she could not help but know 
was pretty ! 

But looking up she saw her father’s anguished gaze 
around him—Bart’s manly mastery of himself. She 
brushed her tears aside. 

44 I’ll get the pen and ink,” she said ; 44 it—it’s late— 
the cable ought to go to-night.”. 

Miss Browne sat down, quivering with the suspense. 
“Which,” she whispered, 44 which of them is dead, 
your mother or little Challis ? ” 

Bartie it was who laughed—a hoarse apology for a 
laugh. 

“ Dead ! ” he said ; 44 they’re coming home, Miss 
Browne ! ” 

It was Miss Browne’s turn to look anguished. She 
rose up and moved uncertainly about the room, she 
began to tidy the music in feverish haste, she dusted the 
piano yet again. 

Then she turned to Mr. Cameron with one hand 
fluttering out. # 

“ I—I—must ask you to let me have a s—shilling,” 
she quavered ; 44 the—the boys really must have their 
hair cut before she sees them.” 

{To be continued .) 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XIV. 

_ July 17, 1849.—I went at six o’clock to dine at Mr.-’s. 

Found Miss-, who expected her father at five o’clock. 

By-and-by a telegraph message came from London Bridge, 
saying he would not return till late. He, two of his daughters, 
and a lady were gone to Ramsgate with the Duchess of 
Orleans, that is to say, that the duchess was attended down by 

Mr.-. We were both equally annoyed at the delay, she 

quite as much as I. We dined alone, and I like her more 
and more. Before dinner was over came a violent ring of the 

bell, and we were told on inquiry that Mr.-- had called 

for his letters and driven on. Miss-looked at me, and 

we were more amazed than ever. After dinner she wrote 
a note, to which an answer came that her father would 
be back at nine o’clock. I had a great mind to go without 
seeing him, but she begged me to stay. Soon in came Mr. 

-, leaning on his arm the “ Lady Catharine-” of his 

own creating, who came here with him at first. He made 
all kinds of excuses, and said it had really escaped his 
memory that he had requested his daughter to invite me. 
I could not help showing that I was hurt, although I said 
it was of no consequence. He left me and the lady alone. 
By this time I quite understood that this was the lady. 
She began by saying something of the “relation she was 

soon to hold to the children.” And that Mr. -had 

requested her to speak to me. I did not think she wished 
me to come. She seemed rather to increase than diminish 
the obstacles. Said that a person of my poetical mind 
would feel the drudgery most irksome—that, in short, there 

were many difficulties. Mr.-came soon, and seated 

himself on the other side of me. I shall never forget the 
scene. He looking intently at me, and trying to smooth 
down every obstacle as it arose, she, as it seemed, allowing 
them full play. It was evident that he would leave no stone 
unturned to make me come to them—but whether she was 
equally anxious, I cannot determine. I said that mamma 
being my grand object, I must consider her comfort, and 
that the obstacle of my seeing her seemed insurmountable. 

“ °h, do not say so,” said Mr.-. When I asked how 

often I could see mamma, or whether it would do for me to 
be a daily governess, he said he thought it would do for me 
to be a daily governess—but she negatived that at once, and 
brought down my going to mamma to one afternoon a 
week. I said she was a great invalid, and so used to me 
that I did not know how she would get on without me. 
Then Mr. M. said he never in the course of life had met 
with anyone possessed of so much imagination and such 
rare practical power as I had—then he added he did not 
think it would be right for a person of my attractions to be 
walking in London alone. 1 laughed outright, and asked 
the lady whether she would fear to go through a few streets 
alone. She smiled and said no. We talked for about half 
an hour, during which I fully discovered that with the step- 
mamma at the head, I should be much tied, and should 
lose, not only all mamma’s, but all my own comfort by a 
change—to say nothing of the many various kinds of 

difficulties of the situation. Mr.-sent me home in his 

carriage, and told me, as I drove off, that he would call. 
Bessie and I sat up till two o’clock, and came to the 
resolution of giving it up altogether. In short, I am sure it 
would never do. There are so many obstacles. One 

hundred guineas was named salary, but Mr.-said that 

should not- stand in the way. There is a kind of chilly 
disappointment in it, after the romance of the beginning, 
but that will pass away. He is evidently a kind, generous, 
but very excitable and eccentric person. 

Jtily 18.—Went down to Camberwell and found them all 
in disorder. Mr. Herbert had been ordered by the directors 


to go and live for at least three months at Blackheath, in a 
handsome place belonging to the company. They were 
removing furniture and everything, and poor Mrs. H. was 
in a sea of trouble, and Miss Hanbury miserable at partina- 
from her boy. I don’t know what they will do without the 
Herberts. So much for the South Eastern ! Mr Kino- 
• came in the evening and took us to the Water Colour 
Exhibition, which is perfect. Cattermole and Cox have 
some beautiful drawings. De Wint and Taylor’s also are 
very fine, as well as many others. I was glad to see one 
lady artist of much merit there, Mrs. Cribble. T have not 
been more pleased with anything than with this Exhibi¬ 
tion, but it makes one so poor and mean in one’s own 
attempts. Dear Mr. King finished the evening with us 
having first gone out and brought us in all kinds of good 
things. 

July 19 — Signor Marras came, and seemed charmed 
with Bessie s voice and progress, which is very fine He 
and I talked Italian. He is in great admiration of Bessie 
evidently. Mrs. Wynne called and asked us to dine there 
^ n r . SL T da y- She is such a nice person. Then came Mrs. 
\\ lgglesworth—finally we went off on a publishing expedi¬ 
tion. Called on Routledge, Soho Square, who bought the 
remainder of my Vale of the Towey. He says it will soon 
seii under its new name and price : Traits and Stories of 
the Welsh Peasantry , at 2 s. 6d. He said that if it had 
first been published under a less local title it would have 
sold better. He thought if it went on as it was doing now 
he would publish a second edition in the Railway Library\ 
a shilling publication of immense circulation. He showed 
me two works, one of Howitt’s and one of Lucy Aikins, 
selling just in the same way. It is prettily bound and it is 
better for them to be circulating here, there and everywhere, 
and gaining me a name, than to be dying a slow death in 
Longman’s warehouse. We went to Newby’s afterwards 
who is going to read Gwenthlean, but has not much idea 
of publishing it. He says they are paid ^100 for publish¬ 
ing a first novel, and cannot now undertake them as thev 
did formerly. J 

July 20.—Went to Hammersmith and spent a nice day 
with Martha Jane. She and her baby made me feel very 
old. A grand pupil, I call the little one, who is a lovely 

little child. I went to see the-s. Mr._was out 

unfortunately. All the ladies at home. The mother at 
ninety-one, quite wonderful. Three sisters and the adopted 
daughter, Louisa. All the acme of Irish good nature and 
all receiving me as an old friend. They have a nice house, 
but they cannot help comparing it with Adbury, where their 
hearts still are. I lunched with them on an Adbury eo-o- 
and had fine fun. I should like to see more of them." 5 I 
returned late. Bessie came home from a party at Mrs. 

'' ^glcsworth s at twelve. She had been singing with 
great eclat. They would not believe hers to be "the same 
voice as formerly, it is so much stronger. 

fnly 2 1.—Went to Moxon’s to ask about publishing 
poetry : he undertakes none whatever now, said his partner 
•or principal aid, then in the office. 

July 22.—Went to St. James’s Church, where the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury was to preach. The first person we 
saw was Mr. Williams, to our utter astonishment. He 
waited for us, and walked home with us. Proposed our 
returning to Llwynhelig together, if possible. He came up 
on business, and does not know exactly when he will return. 

'J e luncheon with the Wynnes, then proceeded to 

the Kings’, where we finished the evening very pleasantly 
Mrs. Wynne was very kind and asked us to dine there 
to-morrow. The Kings nice and kind as ever. Mr. and 
Mrs. Godbert were there. The latter told some most 
ridiculous stories of her visit to France. Mrs. King had a 
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famous cherry pie on my account, which she remembered 
my having liked years and years ago. 

July 23.—Bessie and I dined at the Wynnes’. We had 
a most pleasant evening. They evidently look upon her 
as one of themselves, and are a charming family. They 
were most kind. Bessie sang beautifully. 

July 24.—Mr. King had procured from Mr. Foster 
tickets for the opera. He came in the afternoon and took 
me to the British Institution of the Old Masters—or rather 
a collection of paintings lent by individuals for the benefit 
of art. There are some splendid paintings. A landscape 
by Rembrandt, finer than anything I ever saw. Several 
Clanan-Wilker’s inimitable “Rent Day” and “Blind 
Man’s Buff.” Some of Cuyps, one of cattle that I think in 
no way superior to Cooper’s, Rubens’, and most of the 
other painters. We returned in time to dress for the 
opera. Bessie and I went. We got very good seats, and 
were in no way annoyed. “ The Projfhete is magnificent, 
both in music and appointment.” Garcia’s acting is 
wonderful. She is called the Italian “ Mrs. Siddons.” 
Her conception of the mother’s part (Fides) is beautiful. 
Tragic to the highest degree and perfectly natural. Miss 
Hayes, as Bertha, was very well, but nothing in compari¬ 
son. The opera is gorgeously got up and some of the 
scenes baffle description and imagination, they are so 
splendid. The choruses are almost terrifically grand and 
made me shudder. I cannot overcome my dislike of seeing 
sicred operas on the stage—and the pretence of prayer. 
It is undoubtedly wrong and sacrilegious. How Garcia 
sustained the singing and the acting together, I cannot 
conceive. Mario, as John of Leydon, the Profihete, was 
also very fine. 

July 25.—Went down to luncheon with the-s. Mr. 

-was really delighted to see me. He is altered, and at 

first seemed low, but by degrees recovered his cheerful¬ 
ness, and began to talk on literary topics. He read me 
some Italian poetry of Signor Rosetti’s most beautifully. 
Then he read me some Swedish, and said he had learnt the 
1 mguage merely to read a very beautiful poem in the 
original. It is very like German, but softer. He regretted 
over and over again not having been able to see me at 
Adbury, where they could have treated me better. I told 
him I wanted to see him and his, and did not care where 
or how I saw them. He is wrapped up in his j protegee 
Louisa. She sang for me, and has a good voice, but they 
look upon it as wonderful. He is as simple-hearted as 
possible. They reckon upon a pension from Government 
of two hundred a year, but Mr. King does not anticipate it, 

for Mr. -’s political tenets are different from those of 

Lord John Russell. Mr. - walked with me to see 

Martha Jane, and found that he knew her cousin, Mr. 
Wilmot. Then we walked together two good miles, on my 
way home, before I got into an omnibus. He confided all 
his troubles to me. Asked my advice about Louisa. I said 
she ought to go at least for a year or two to a good school, 
where she might have masters in return for what she could 
teach. He said she could never bear to leave home. I 
know not what they can all do, for their only present certain 
income is the mother’s little annuity of fifty pounds a year. 

July 26.—Mr.-came and brought Louisa to 

luncheon. He was evidently out of spirits, and said he 
had had the greatest insult that man ever had that 
morning—a pension from Government of ^80 a year; 
whilst others, his inferiors in eveiy way, had their £200 . 
He said he would throw it up, but 1 advised him not to be 
hasty. I cannot, however, enter into all he said here, but 
must devote some pages another day to reminiscences of 
certainly the greatest man I have ever known. They 

lunched with us, and Mr.-dined at three o’clock at the 

Godberts’. Louisa waited till her aunt called for her, who 
had been into the City about the pension. She had been 
advised by friends there not to throw it up, as Government 
had really no power of giving more just now. I know not 
how it will end. We were obliged to break our engagement 
with the Kings, or part of it, for we promised to be 

there at two to go to Mr. Cooper’s, and the-s did not 

leave till five. We started at once. Found Louisa and 
her sisters gone before us to their aunt’s, Mrs. Walker’s, 


where we had engaged to spend the evening, and Mrs. 
King, looking disappointed and annoyed at our non- 
appearance. We soon explained matters, and she went 
with us to her sister’s. Bessie was very tired, and looking 
quite ill. We had a very merry evening, nevertheless; 
Mr. King and I had two games of chess, and to his 
evident astonishment, I gained the first. He declared he 
would invite Mr. Staunton, the first player in Europe, to 
play with me the next day. It was a family party. Mrs. 
King’s two sisters and a brother and niece and her father, 
quite a wonderful old man of eighty-four. We had a nice 
supper, and much fun and singing. The Kings are all 
very nice girls, particularly Louisa. Joe is handsome. 
Agreed to dine with the Kings to-morrow. Their holidays 
begin. 

July 27.—Mr. Berry called. I had received a letter 
from Mrs. Williams, giving me a few days more, which he 
was right glad to hear. 1 forgot to write that one day last 
week he took me to the Lowther Arcade to buy presents for 
the good folks at home, and insisted upon paying for them 
nearly all, to my great distress, and when I said it made 
me quite unhappy, he said he was glad of it, as there 
would be a chance of his being remembered if I were 
unhappy. Well, he sat some time talking poetry, or, as 
Bessie said, “dreaming,” when I was obliged to tell him 
of my engagement. Bessie was too tired and poorly to go 
in the morning. He offered to put me into an omnibus, 
which I was right glad of, as I am stupid to a degree in 
London. I went to dress, and Bessie came to me. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Williams called, and seemed amused at finding 
Mr. Berry alone in the drawing-room. Bessie explained 
matters. Mr. W. was going that day, and came to ask 
whether I should like to accompany him. I told him of my 
permission for a longer stay, and he soon went, being very 
busy. He was very kind. I could not bear to leave Bessie 
and her practising, but her head ached, and she said she 
would come in the evening. Mr. Berry took me to Regent 
Street, and then put me into a St. John’s Wood omnibus. 

July 28.—Mr.-came at twelve. Stayed to dinner, 

taking a portion of our beef-steak for two. Talked in¬ 
cessantly, of all subjects of interest and learning, as well 
as his own personal history, till six. Stayed to tea, talked 
on. I could not pretend to keep pace with him. Then 

came Mr. King, and Mr.-soon went. His confidence 

in me is curious and most flattering. Mr. King insisted on 
replacing my lost shawl, and forced me to sally forth in 
quest of one. He gave me a very handsome one. He 
then took me to the Arcade to replace an ivory brooch I 
had also lost in his company. He talked most agreeably. 
When we got home it was late. Bessie was in the bed¬ 
room, and the drawing-room was dark. I walked through 
it, stayed some time with Bess, returned with a light, and 
there was dear Anne Watson. Oh, the surprise and joy! 
I hugged her like a bear. We had a merry supper 
of bread-and-cheese, Mr. King joining. I forgot to 
write that one day this week Eliza White and her 
brother, John Luckett and his wife, and Miss Gill came. 
They were weather-bound by a violent thunderstorm for 
three hours. John is quite unaltered. He had the honour 
of coming into the world the same day that I did, and has 
enlightened his generation by some very clever scientific 
works. It was like old, old times to be with them all. 
They insisted on our dining there on Monday. 

July 29.—Poor dear Anne very poorly with a bad sick 
headache. Bessie, to our great diversion, poked two pills 
down her throat, with breakfast on the table. She stayed 
at home whilst Bessie and I went to church, and was better 
in the evening. Mrs. King and Gertrude came and stayed 
to tea, and we walked part of the way home with them. 
Anne got quite well by supper-time, and we sat up talking 
till very late. She gave me a pretty purse. 

July 30.—Went shopping with dear Anne in the morning. 
Signor Marras came and told us that a red dressing-gowned 
friend we have opposite was Lord Compton, who had been 
making many inquiries of him respecting the young lady 
who sang so charmingly, to which Signor Marras replied 
that it “ was the pupil of all others who gave him greatest 
pleasure.” Certainly my Lord was determined to hear and 
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see as much of us as open windows and perpetual gazing 
can manage. Anne was obliged to leave at three, and we 
accompanied her in a cab to the City, where Bessie was also 
to procure some money. This was our last farewell to our 
well-beloved cousin, for well-beloved and deservedly so she 
certainly is. We went to the Lucketts’ at about six o’clock 
to dinner. Then we found Miss Gill, a Major Whately, 
Mrs. Luckett’s uncle, and her sister. We had a pleasant 
dinner. The Major, an Indian officer, took me down, and 
we had great fun. Conversation turned upon blue stockings, 
then on learned ladies. He did not know I had the mis- 
foitune to have written books, and said it was curious that 
you scarcely ever saw a good-looking, clever, or rather 
learned lady, that beauty and talent were rarely united, 
and that too frequently very clever women rendered them¬ 
selves very disagreeable by trying to display their 
superiority. I tried to cite examples of ladies of beauty 
and talent, but found few. Mrs. Norton and Lady 
Blessington were quoted, and he yielded, but they were 
not “learned ladies,” but poetesses. We had great fun, 
and taxed our memories for “beauty and talent” to its 
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There was once a clergyman who was much exercised in 
mind as to what method he could adopt whereby the dis¬ 
tress caused by poverty and old age might be alleviated in 
his parish, which was a poor one. The weekly appeal from 
the pulpit was heard with indifference ; the people were so 
used to being told that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. True, they dropped their coins into the bag, but 
more as a matter of custom than as a duty, and apparently 
troubled no further until the next Sunday. 

In course of time it happened that the clergyman was 
taken ill and another came to minister in his place. The 
latter, seated by the bedside of the sick man, heard the 
story of this apathy, and the need there was for active 
service amongst the parishioners. He did not say much at 
the time, but went away to his lodgings and pondered lono- 
over the problem. 

On the following Sunday he took for the text of his sermon 
these words, “Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” and he spoke so 
earnestly and eloquently that six women members of the con¬ 
gregation betook themselves, one after the other, to the house 
of the preacher, each desiring to speak with him alone. 
They had, unknown to each other, made a resolution to do 
something for the good of the community in which they 
lived. J 

He was so impressed with their earnestness that he 
arranged that they should meet at his house the next 
evening to confer together upon the most practical way 
in which these six poor women could unite in doino* 
good. 

The meeting took place at the appointed hour. One, 
who acted as spokeswoman, said she had thought of a plan 
which she wished to talk over with the others—a plan 
which, if adopted, she desired should remain secret for six 
months. At the end of that time, if it had resulted in good, 
they would reveal it to their minister. 

I cannot give you their conversation ; I can only tell you 
that in the end they decided to form themselves into a band, 
and to adopt the title of “ Conspirators.” They had a few 
simple rules—to do each day one kind action for someone 
in need and outside of their own homestead ; to record each 
night on a separate page in a note-book the action and 
the motive. 

They were to meet once a week, secretly, and compare 
notes; anyone with a blank page in her note-book was to 
pay a penny fine, such money to be given at stated periods 
for the benefit of someone in need. 

It did not matter how small the action, provided it was 
one of real practical charity, given in the right spirit, with¬ 
out display or hope of reward. Moreover, as they were 
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extent:. After dinner he came to me and asked me if I 
had found any lady in whom beauty and talent were joined. 
1 said I had not been considering the subject. He smiled 
and said that he had had the good fortune to find one. I 
suppose I blushed, as in duty bound, and took the compli¬ 
ment as it was meant, turning the conversation. After- 
■warns he said it was too bad to lead him on to such a 
conversation, but I assured him I did not consider myself 
as one of the class. . How I should hate to be a lioness! 
I here was a Miss bisher there, who has written one or two 
novels, and who, it appears, was anxious to meet me She 
came up in most friendly style, and shook hands. Said 
she had read my Vale of the Towey three times over, and 
telt that every character in it was living and breathing and 
personally known to her, and that she would rather have 
written that book than almost any novel she ever read. 
Bessie sang, to the delight of everyone. Mr. and Mrs. 
White were there in the evening, looking very happy and 
pressing us to come and stay with them. Eliza is wholly 
unchanged. Mamma continues at Bryncethin in capital 
condition. r 
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“ Conspirators,” secrecy was compulsory, and there must 
be no talking of what they were doing. 

This small band worked on faithfully for four months ; 
then death claimed one of them, and another fell sick! 
I he remainder, feeling sorely the loss of the others' 
decided to lay the results of their labours before their 
minister. 

Y\ hen he saw the note-books, he was amazed at the 
record of kindly actions done. Feeling sure that others 
would like to join the “Conspirators,” he issued invitations 
to all his flock, to explain this simple plan. The matter 
was taken up heartily, and henceforth he had very little 
anxiety about the alleviation of distress amongst his poor. 

Those who had much gave of their bounty, those wlio 
had little gave personal service. Some repaired and gave 
their old garments to those who had none ; one read to, or 
sat up all night with, a sick neighbour; one took charge 
of a baby while the mother did a day’s charing; another 
w 1 ote letters for an aged mother whose children were far 
away, i hese were a few of the records contained in the 
note-books. 

\\ hether this work is still going on I do not know. 

Now our Guild of Sympathy is slowly growing. What are 
we doing ? Are we going to be a band of “ Conspirators,” 
or are we still content with longing to do some great and 
good work, yet neglecting the thousand little opportunities 
around us ? Does each day see a kindly action recorded 
or are the pages blank ? 

When you join this Guild, you really make a solemn 
promise to do exactly what those “Conspirators” did 
You may be poor or wealthy, it matters not. Opportunities 
await us all, and we only need the guidance of a kindly 
heart to direct our actions. 

And again we are like the “Conspirators,” inasmuch 
as we know that it is helpful to belong to a body, each 
one of which should do her utmost to live up to the 
spirit of the Guild of her adoption. 

New Members. 

Elmhurst, Dorothy ; Thomas, Marie ; King, Annie A. K. ; 
Quartey-Papafio, Eliza S. ; Macartney, Florence. 


Cissy Amos is. ; E. B. .£1 ; E. B. Saint 2s. ; A Constant 
Reader (Ludlow) is. 

The above sums have been received as contributions 
towards feeding the sacred pigeons of St. Paul’s, which 
is daily performed upon the Editor’s window-sill. The 
list of benefactions is posted on the window-frame within 
sight of the birds. 



HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



This month our readers are supplied with illustrations, 
shown on the following page, of three useful tailor-made 
costumes. The first is a smart costume carried out in blue 
cloth and silk, laced in front with silk cord, suitable for a 
young lady of eighteen years. This little bolero is a capital 
idea for summer cycling, as it can be worn over any shirt or 
blouse, either opened or closed. The central figure is a model 
of the latest swallow-tailed coatee made in powder-grey 
faced cloth. The revers may be faced with panne glace silk, 
finished with a number of stitchings, or else braided. The 
third figure may be found useful to some of our younger 
girls, for whom we do not often suggest anything specially 
suitable, say, from fourteen to eighteen years of age. The 
small straight open coat, with long roll lapels, is graceful 
and peculiar to this style only. It makes a good school 
or walking costume, and is well adapted for cycling. 


TWO NON-TAILOR-MADES. 


Two examples are given of dresses non-tailor-made. The 
figure sitting down wears a violet satin-cloth gown with a 
vest of mauve silk, which appears through slashings in the 
bodice. Also, there is a panel of mauve silk on each side 
of the skirt, and deep cuffs of the same. The revers are 
small and of ecru lace, the cuffs being trimmed with the 
lace. The hat is of black lace, and decorated with pale 
roses. The girl shown standing wears a pale grey 
costume dress. The bodice is trimmed with grey satin 
ribbon, and 6cru insertion. The sleeves are half bishops’, 
with puffs of grey chiffon down to the wrist. The vest is of 
the same. The skirt is trimmed with vandyck points, 
underneath which the skirt is tucked. 

Whatever may be the forecasts as to our summer weather, 
we may all rest assured that our purchases for the winter, 
made prior to the adoption of mourning, will be found very 
useful, if not seasonable, for many a 
windy, rainy day in the late spring and 
early summer. I refer to tlfe friezes and 
homespuns now hidden from view in our 
wardrobes. So various are the styles in 
which all dresses are now made that a 
month or more will not relegate them to 
any vanished fashion. It is said that 
the old polonaise, opening over a trained 
underskirt in front, will be much seen for 
afternoon and evening wear. In fact, 
we have little restriction in reference to 
the cut and style of our attire, and no 
hard and fast rules obtain, nor will they 
in the early future. 

Of course, there are many who for con¬ 
siderations of economy must wear out the 
black dresses, or, at least, the skirts, 
with which they had to supplement the 
stock already laid in of coloured attire 
purchased at the sales. To these it 
will be satisfactory to know that, should 
they wish to prolong the season of 
half-mourning, blouses in soft silks— 
striped, spotted—plaids,’ of large or 
shepherd’s dimensions, and, like many 
made into dress skirts, cut on the bias— 
will be, and already are, in much favour. 

The Duchess of Cornwall and York 
has set a good example in having her 
outfit made up of British manufactures. 
The so-called crepe de chine used for her 
white blouses—specially for wear in the 
tropical regions—as well as for some of 
her evening dresses, was English-made. 
Black velvet ribbon and black Chantilly 
lace were used to trim the boleros. 1 
may here observe that the latter are 
made rather long in front, the points 
being rounded. 

In our headgear we seem to give the 
large wide black toque much preference 
over other forms, and they are certainly 
becoming. At the present moment, 
white trimmings are mixed with the 
original black, which looks like the 
return of spring and first step towards 
colours. But all our colours for this 
summer will be of the softest and most 
delicate shades. No full, bright hues 
will be popular. 

As to dress materials, French cash¬ 
meres, poplins, brocaded and glace silks, 
crepe de chine and satin Duchesse will 
all be fashionable. Flannel blouses, 
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striped, spotted, and in single colours, will be much used 
for morning wear by our younger girls, over a dark or black 
skirt of any material, which will give it a little contrasting 
brightness, after it has seen its best days. Reverting to 
our headgear, hats composed entirely of foliage are coming 
in ; at present they may be seen of frosted grey leaves, and 
later on we shall have rose-petals, and shades from bronze 
to green interspersed with entire flowers. A hat has 
already been shown of which the entire crown was composed 
of one poppy or rose. 


With reference to our out-door jackets, as more genial 
weather may necessitate a lighteningof our coverings, little 
black glace silk coats will be specially in favour. Black 
alpaca, smooth-faced cloth and voile will be worn under them. 


THREE TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 





A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ I can spare the time fine,” said the doctor in his 
hearty voice. “ I promised you both a jaunt, and woe 
betide the man who fails to keep his word to his woman¬ 
kind ! Besides ”—he cast a comical glance at Beth— 
“ truth is a monopoly of the Pringle family, I’m told.” 

“They divide it with the Bethunes,” she retorted, 
“ and I remember you said you couldn’t possibly spare 
a whole week.” 

“ My dear, I’ve been to Aberdeen. You know that 
gives a man the privilege of changing his mind.” 

“ And a woman too.” 

“ She takes the right, and spares the journey.” 

“ Of course ! ” said Beth with serene conviction, “ and 
if I wasn’t a weak-minded goose, I would exercise it now 
and decline your company. But, uncle dear, I salve my 
conscience with thinking it will really do you and 
auntie a heap of good-” 

“It does everybody good to have a second set of 
rails to travel on now and then, my lass.” 

“ And you do want a new suit badly-” 

“No, no, none of that. New suits are an abomina¬ 
tion. If I was king, I would have somebody of my own 
make to wear my things till they had the starch taken 
out of them and had got into comfortable creases. A 
coat’s like friendship—you’ve got to wear yourself into 
the comfort of it.” 

“ Cousin William will be shocked to see thee so 
shabby, John.” Mrs. Pringle lifted her head from her 
work to look with rather a troubled eye at the worn 
sleeve of tweed extended on the table. The doctor was 
examining a botanical specimen through a small micro¬ 
scope, one eye screwed up that the other might gaze 
more intently. The two lights in the fine old candle¬ 
sticks of Sheffield plate were pushed close to him, and 
Beth, out of the circle of clear vision, her work fallen 
idle, was perched on the wooden arm of his chair. She 
could not bear to be any further away from him in these 
last days. 

“ Tut! ” He raised his head to jerk a lock of iron grey 
hair away impatiently. “ Do him good to be shocked. 
He’s a deal too perjink. I’m glad I didn’t settle in the 
town, Anneys ; you’d have made me go about like a 
tailor’s block too. Besides,” his head went down again 
to the eyepiece, “ it’s nonsense to be birling money 
away on superfluities when we can get such a deal more 
out of it. There’s this new bridge they’re building 
across the Forth—the boldest thing that’s been done in 
the century—I’d like to see that—and Beth will be flyting 
on me if I don’t take her the round of the shops-” 

“The only shop I want to see the inside of is your 
tailor’s—I’ll trust you to go to the barber’s alone. 
You’ll have to go with me there and be turned into a 
person of respectability, and don’t pretend you haven’t 
the money, for here it is, sir, waiting and just fair 
wearying to be spent on good cheviot cloth ! ” 

She took an envelope from the bosom of her dress 
and extracted from it rather gingerly four dingy and 
greasy one pound notes, waving them triumphantly by 
the extreme corner before his face. 

“ Woman, woman, you’re making breeze enough to 
blow a whole week’s work up the lum. What’s this ? ” 

“ Only some filthy lucre, Uncle John. I never under¬ 
stood the Scotch fondness for that phrase before.” 

He laughed in his easy way. 

“ There’s few would reject it on the score of a pickle 


dirt.” He took the notes from her and glanced at them. 
“And where got ye all this wealth, my dawtie ?” 

She put an arm about his neck, the time for wheedling 
being at hand. 

“ It’s the rest of what you gave me, dear,” she said 
very simply. “ We didn’t need it. I have lots of clothes. 
I never had so many in my life before, and I’ve only one 
back to put them on. I’m set up with braws for ever so 
long. We haven’t stinted or spared, really and truly, 
auntie will tell you, and I want you to take this back. 
You’re spending such a lot on me, with the journey and 
all, I’m quite frightened.” 

He listened, his thick brows drawn in a frown. Then 
—after a way of his—they suddenly lifted themselves 
interrogatively, and his eyes became luminous. 

For all answer he took her slim, firm hand, and 
smoothed the palm, which was all lined and crinkled as 
if fate had written a long story there. He took the roll 
of notes and shut her fingers over them, holding them 
fast prisoner with his own. 

“ There was a Pringle,” he said, imitating her own 
admonitory style of narration, “ who was hanged on a 
scrapit tree and, for all I know, drawn and quartered 
because he took back-” 

“ Uncle, I will not be mocked! ” She released a 
hand to cover his mouth. 

“ Neither will I, madam. Keep the money, lass. 
There may come a day—you never know—when you may 
want a little sum handy without taking it out of your 
father’s purse and this is good currency, though it isn’t 
coin of the English realm. You’ll lose but sixpence on 
the exchange. Put it in your stocking for a rainy day.” 

“ He won’t let us do anything! ” said Beth piteously, 
but conquered, looking at her aunt. 

Mrs. Pringle smiled. 

“ Thy uncle is right, love,” she said, “ thee may be 
glad of this money some day.” 

“ She knows I’m aye right,” said the man of medicine, 
looking at his partner kindly. 

Beth had no prevision of the day when she should 
turn eagerly to that little hoard, nor of the use to which 
she should put it. Neither did she know that her 
father had offered to send a cheque for her expenses 
which had been firmly declined. Dr. Pringle could not 
let Beth go provided for by any hand but his. 

The wedding, which it seemed to the household at 
Kingsbarns, had followed very quickly on the back of 
the engagement, was now over. There was nothing, as 
Richard Bethune had taken some pains to point out, to 
delay it, and every inducement to hurry it, “ since a busy 
scribbler can’t afford much time for courtship. I keep 
all that sort of thing for my books, Beth. You’ll find your 
future mother and me two very sensible people, I hope, and 
quite settled down like a douce Darby and Joan by the 
time you get to us.” The ceremony was so very quiet a 
one that Beth, to her relief, was not invited to be present. 

“ I am glad father spared me that,” she thought, 
with the tears that, wholly forbidden now in the day, 
took their revenge in the night season. The newly- 
united pair went to Paris for a week, and were now 
settled in Earlston Gardens, South Kensington, where 
Beth was to join the strangely-assorted family party. 

Mrs. Bethune, it was quite plain, meant to incur no 
charge of neglecting her “ new daughter,” as she called 
Beth in those notes which arrived regularly once a week at 
the End House. Beth’s heart never failed to sicken at 
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sight of the big black writing, so hard did she find it to 
practise that difficult vow of loyalty, even in speech. 
News even came from Paris during the honeymoon week. 

“ I should have preferred a quieter place—my tastes 
are so simple—but your dear papa’s wishes must always 
come first. He says he cares little for the country 
unless it is Scotland. That makes me feel quite 
jealous ! The shops in Paris are quite too enchantingly 
delicious ! How you would enjoy seeing them ! But, 
as I tell dear papa, it is as well he has a sensible 
companion who won’t squander all his money. We are 
leaving for home on Thursday. 1 hope my dearest 
Bethia will not think we are tired of each other, but 
papa says he must be at work now he has a family to 
provide for (is he not witty ?), and I confess I could 
not bear a longer parting from my dear Jane and 
Claire. When you come our little circle will be 
complete. My girls are longing to see their sister , and 
to show her their bridesmaids’ frocks (they insisted on 
attending me to the altar, the darlings, though I told them 
they made me feel so old /), such dreams of frocks, white 
silk with white chiffon’’—here the letter went off into a 
rapture of millinery, and the doctor, with whom Beth 
had left it when she went to bed, forbore to read further. 

Husband and wife were alone in that last half-hour 
before the lights were out, and silence fell upon the 
little home, the time when tongues find themselves 
most easily loosed. 

“ The child felt she ought not to keep these letters 
any longer from thee, John, and this one is kind.” 

“ The person who wrote it is a goose, my dear.” 

“ There are worse things in the world than geese, 
John.” 

“Foxes, for instance. Oh, I daresay it is a kind 
enough goose, but defend me from a cackling woman, 
your kind that is afraid you’ll be dull unless she goes 
on buzzing in your ear. I think I fell in love with thee 
for thy eloquent silence, wife.” 

Anneys smiled and then sighed. 

“ Beth will like the change the more. I sometimes 
fear I have carried the Friends’ counsels too far, John, 
and been but a still companion for her. And she has 
had no young life about her.” 

“^Beth has missed nothing,” he reassurred her. 

“ I t>s . not the worst thing for a young lass to be brought 
up with older people if they’ve kept the heart green, as 
they should. It’s the young who are the truly old 
nowadays bowed down with the immense responsi¬ 
bility of youth! ” He gave forth his genial laugh. 

“ for all that she’ll be happy enough after the first 
whilie. If .1 didn’t hope so and think so, I wouldn’t let 
her stir a foot, not for all Richard’s flyting or fleeching. 
It’s we that will miss her the most.” 

“ She will not forget us, John.” Anneys spoke with 
a shade of reproach and that pang at her heart that she 
scarce knew to be jealousy. Her love could not rise to 
quite such heights as his, since she could not resign 
herself to be forgotten. 

“ Forget us ? No fear ! But she has her own life to 
live, and it will travel on when you and I are long done 
with the journey. Now’s the time for her to be knitting 
up her friendships if they’re to last. And Richard will 
see that she takes up with no ill company. I can trust 
him for that.” 

He fell silent, and Anneys looking at him knew with 
the wife’s divination that he was thinking of his long- 
dead sister. How far had he been able to trust that 
lost treasure, his young Tibbie, to Richard Bethune ? 
She did not know, and her fine delicacy had never 
asked. There are shut doors in every soul to which 


even the nearest and most dear have no key, but if 
John Pringle turned the lock on any memory he did it, 
not in lacking love to the living, but in loyalty to the 
dead. And his sweet wife, seeing this with the clearest 
eyes, reverenced him but the more. 

A day or two later, and they were travelling down the 
glen in the stage-coach to catch the train for 
Minburgh. Dr. John, counselled by wifely prudence 
to wrap his shepherd’s plaid about him, was seated on 
the box by the driver, the hair trunk and his own 
battered portmanteau behind him. The ladies rode 
inside. There was a smell of winter in the air, that 
unmistakable shrewd pungency that heralds snow, and 
the coach was making its last journey for the season. 
Another passenger, a stranger, shared the interior, so 
that Beth could make no open lament of farewell 
though she hung out of the door to send last choking 
words of endearment to Peter, the doctor’s short-haired 
terrier, who had slipped his collar and came scudding 
clown the road in a whirl of vivacity and energy, 
barking his comments on the journey, as though 
Jf. ^ eIt i . t a dut y to sh° w his perception of the joke. 
His family to deceive him into supposing they were 
going anywhere without him ! When the small faithful 
body was a mere speck of whiteness (though still 
holding on bravely), and Peter’s remonstrance lost in 
the vast silence of the glens, Beth’s eyes were as cloudy 
as the landscape, all blurred and blotted with coming 
storm, the hills above the rolling mists rising in 
confused wrath and gloom, now hidden, now bare, as 
on that day when they baffled the dragoons of Claver- 
house, and set the trembling captives free. 

In Edinburgh they alighted at the house of a far-away 
cousin, one William r Iodd, who had from time to time 
received hospitable entertainment at the End House, 
and now opened his own doors in George Square to the 
visitors. Cousin William was a solicitor, a man of very 
dry manners, who snubbed and supported two maiden 
sisters and was, by a natural law, adored by them in turn. 

Miss Martha and Miss Ann, homely, dark-haired ladies, 
dressed sombrely (“as like as two sticks of black sugar,” 
was the doctor’s comment), met them at the door and 
received them out of what, to these innocent folk, 
seemed the great bustle and stir of the streets, into a 
quiet haven of comfort. 

“ ’Deed, and you must be fair worn out! ” said Miss 
Martha. 

“ Such a journey! ” contributed Miss Ann. 

“Come your ways into the dining-room. The first 
door on the right, Mrs. Pringle ; no, there’s no step— 
you 11 not have forgotten Cousin John—and drink a glass 
ot cordial to hearten you before you go upstairs.” 

“ And taste a mouthful of shortbread,” said the echo. 

Here s somebody can’t say no to ‘ shortie.’” Her 
unde gave Beth a little friendly push. “ If you’ll 
excuse me, Martha and Ann, I’ll leave my wife and girlie 
to your good care, and just go out and get a mouthful of 
fresh air. I mind William doesn’t get in till six. I’ll just 
take a turn round the square to freshen me up a bit.” 

“ After your journey ! ” cried both sisters in a breath. 
“And on the outside of the coach, I’ll wager all 
the ten miles to Selkirk ! ” 

“ And the wind so keen ! ” 

“Hoots,” he replied good-humouredly, “you don’t 
suppose I visit^my patients shut up in a glass coach, do 
you. Why, I m out in the weather from morning to 
mirk night.” 

A few more protestations, a few more persuasions, 
and he was out on the other side of that door that 
had been flung open to receive him, only five minutes 
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earlier. A single step carried him to the pavement, and 
there he drew a great breath as if he flung off a load of 
oppression. 

“ How clean and caller it tastes,” he said speaking 
aloud, as was his absent-minded way. 

“ Doesn’t it ? ” said a cheerful voice in his ear, and 
then an audacious hand was slipped within his arm. 

“ Beth ! ” he said ; then, his tone gathering sternness, 
“ Bethia Bethune, what’s the meaning of this ? ” 

“ I’m meaning just what you mean,” she answered, 
resisting his attempt to wheel her round and march her 
up the steps again. “ Come along before there’s a hue 
^nd cry after me ! They were so busy fussing over Aunt 
Anneys, that I just jinked behind you and got away.” 

“ I’ve a great mind to take you back again, you little 
limb ! ” 

“ That will be punishing yourself more than me,” 
she said tranquilly, “for you know you hate cordial and 
a smothery room, and when you’re fussed over by strange 
women you just get ‘ red wudd,’ and lose your manners.” 

“ We’ve lost them now, the pair of us.” 

“ Let’s be philosophical, then, and enjoy ourselves, 
and I’ll do the ’fessing afterwards. I’ll exonerate you 
from any share in the conspiracy. Come along under 
the Pend and see if that second-hand book shop is still 
there. Do you remember how we used to glue our 
noses to the window, and how shocked Miss Ann was 
because you would always stop to rummage over the 
twopenny box ? ” 

“ She doesn’t know the joy of hunting for hidden 
treasure, Beth.” 

“ Or the disappointment of never finding it. Oh, 
Uncle John, it’s like old times, just you and me together, 
and no Miss Ann to look distressed because it isn’t 
‘ genteel ’ to loiter and glower ! What a pity it’s dark, 


and even our shop closed, or we might have had a real, 
good country-cousin stare now.” 

“ The shop’s gone. I mind looking for it last spring, 
and being told the man had shut up for want of custom. 
In what was once one of the most learned cities in the 
world, Beth, a man can only come to starvation, now, 
by the sale of books. Not new books, mind you, wishy- 
washy trash, but the old wine, the fine vintage of fine 
minds. We’re fallen on evil times, lass.” 

“ But we’ve still the good old days behind us ! ” she 
cried. “ Nobody can take them from us. Oh, when I’m 
here, I’m glad I’m a Bethune, with a hand in the making 
of Edinburgh’s history.” 

“ Scotland wants no history written by prelates and 
persecutors, Beth.” 

“ Now, uncle, I won’t have you ‘ lichtlie ’ the great 
Cardinal! He’s a beautiful splash of colour on the dim 
horizon, and his tragic death atoned for a good deal in 
his life that you don’t approve. Besides he did his 
country one good turn. He persuaded King James to 

make war on England-” 

“ And got a licking for his pains at Solway Moss! ” 

“ You’re in one of your bad moods, Uncle John. I’ll 
take you back to Miss Ann and Miss Martha and Mr. 
William. Mr. William will take my part, for he’s 
always very pleased to disagree with you ! ” 

“ ’Deed, and I don’t get on very well with the creature, 
and I’m sure I don’t know why, for he’s a very worthy lad.” 

“ They’re all worthy. I think it’s their vaunted 
goodness that disagrees with us—it’s such a stuffy kind 
of excellence! How pleasant it is here under the 
stars! Uncle, promise me we’ll have many walks these 
last days. Oh, remember, there’s only one little wee 
week for us to be together! ” 

[To be continued?) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS: A CONTRAST. 


PART VII. 
SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

In considering the lateral 
or vertical supports of a 
building, the relations be¬ 
tween the supports and the 
objects to be supported 
must never be lost sight of, 
because the vertical sup¬ 
ports serve two purposes. 
In the first place they pre¬ 
vent any inclination towards 
spreading out or bulging, 
and in the second place 
they have features to sus¬ 
tain, pinnacles, spires, tur¬ 
rets, parapets and the like. 
Now if thes$ objects are too 
large, the vertical supports 
will look too weak, whereas 
if on the other hand they 
are too small, the support 
will look exaggerated and 
clumsy. In that very fine 
building the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, we cannot help 
thinking that it was a 
mistake to heighten the 
pinnacles of the Victoria Tower (they are shown shorter 
in the earlier views and plans of the stately edifice), 
but the additional height given to the pinnacles and the 
pagoda-like erection which supports the flagstaff seems to 


weaken and bring down the scale of the otherwise remark¬ 
ably fine tower, which looks a bit top-heavy, and if seen from 
any position where the top is concealed (as shown in our 
sketch), the effect is more pleasing than when the whole tower 
is seen together in one view. In veiy many, in fact, in nearly 
all, old towers this defect was avoided by gathering in the 
upper features of a tower. At Magdalen College, Oxford, 
the buttresses and even the pinnacles lean inwards slightly. 
It is a pity that this was not done at the Victoria Tower. 

If the object supported is too small for the support 
provided, the effect is equally bad. At St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, a huge truncated Doric column surmounts the towei 
and supports a globe with a vane. Nothing can possibly 
be worse or more absurd than the effect. Every possible 
canon of good taste has been violated. Here is a tower 
supporting a huge column, and a huge column supporting 
a globe and vane. Of course we know that the column is 
simply a sham, because anyone can see that a solid column 
this size could not be supported by such a miserable tower. 
And why such an object as this should be hoisted into the 
air to support a wretched vane, which probably a man 
could hold upon his hand, is unintelligible. It is one of 
those “original” ideas which some eighteenth century 
architects occasionally indulged in.* At St. John’s, 
Horselydown, is another example of the same idea, 
though better in design, because its detail is not so 
hideous as at St. Luke’s ; but a column never has a 
satisfactory appearance unless it is supporting some object, 
and that object should suggest weight. The architects of 
the Renaissance used columns occasionally to support vases 
and statues; possibly the Romans did the same, but we 


* St. Luke’s is dated 1732 ; St. John’s 1733. 
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have never seen a statue hoisted upon the top of a column 
which looked “ comfortable,” and certainly Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square, although he is tied down to his lofty 
perch by a huge rope, presents an unsatisfactory appear¬ 
ance, whereas the Duke of York, with a huge lightning 
conductor passing through his head, looks anything but 
comfortable. For the opposite reason, a statue never looks 
well on the top of a spire or pinnacle. These objects 
diminish too much to bear up such an object, and suggest 
a much lighter terminal, such as a Gothic finial or metal 
vane. They always re¬ 
quire something on the 
summit. The result of 
the omission of such a 
feature is shown by All 
Saints’ Church, Lang- 
ham Place, Regent 
Street, where the spire 
is made to run up to an 
acute point, and the 
effect is exceedingly dis¬ 
agreeable. On the other 
hand, the attempt to con¬ 
vert a spire into pyra¬ 
midal flights of steps 
with a statue on the 
summit, as is to be seen 
at St. George’s, Blooms¬ 
bury, is thoroughly un¬ 
pleasing. The fact is, 
the mediaeval architects 
mastered the science of 
spire-building, and knew 
exactly what could be 
done and what could 
not be done by the proper 
treatment of this, in their 
hands, most beautiful 
object; and the moment 
attempts are made by 
Renaissance or modern 
architects to depart from 
their treatment, by sub¬ 
stituting columns, obe¬ 
lisks, pyramids, or other 
features, the result is cer¬ 
tain failure. The reason 
is obvious when you are 
designing a spire. You 
must consider the entire 
composition from the 
ground upwards ; but 
an obelisk, a column, or 
a pyramid are objects 
which, by their construc¬ 
tion and nature, are 
made to stand upon the 
ground, and when they 
are hoisted up on to the 
top of a tower they look 
out of place and inap¬ 
propriate ; whereas a 
spire was from the first 
a roof to the tower, 
or a series of lanterns 
diminishing one over 
the other.* Make what 
combinations you like of 
these objects. You may 
use nothing but lanterns 
super-imposed, or you 
may crown your lan¬ 
tern with a spire, or 
place lanterns over your 
spires, as at Burgos; 


you may, of course, combine domes with your spire, as at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, because a dome is a roof. But 
no one yet has succeeded, or ever will succeed, in placing 
an object which ought to stand on the ground on the top 
of a tower, and to place a heavy would-be solid object on 
the top of a tower is vile construction. Let it be understood 
that, for a thing to be good construction, it must look good 
construction. To build what ought to be a heavy, solid 
object light and hollow is simply creating a sham, and a 
sham which does not even answer its purpose. 


* Antwerp is a magnificent 
example of this treatment. 



BASE OF THE VICTORIA TOWER. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MEDICAL. 

ELSIE.— Vaccinia, the disease produced by the performance of vaccina¬ 
tion, is a modified form of smallpox, the difference between cowpox 
and smallpox being one of degree only and not one of kind. Before 
Tenner’s great discovery, inoculations with smallpox used to be 
practised, for it was found that to give a person an attack of smallpox 
when he was in good health was far less dangerous than to let him run 
the risk of taking the disease naturally; for it must be remembered 
that in those days smallpox was as common as measles is now. How¬ 
ever, smallpox inoculation gradually fell into disuse, and at last it was 
prohibited. When Jenner came on the scene, he substituted the use of 
the secretion from the sore of the pox which affects cattle for that from 
a case of smallpox which is what was used in the older process. Jenner 
had observed that persons who had to do with cows, especially milk¬ 
maids, often got certain peculiar sores on their hands from milking 
cows suffering’ from cowpox. And he further ohscived that such 
persons were no longer susceptible to smallpox. Jenner s discovery is 
certainly the most brilliant and most beneficial scientific discovery 
which has been made in England. Vaccination confers complete 
immunity from smallpox for a more or less extended period, and a 
relative immunity for the rest of life. The full immunity after vacci¬ 
nation in childhood lasts for about twelve years. If vaccination is 
repeated during adolescence, immunity for life is established. Owing 
to vaccination, smallpox is a rare disease nowadays. It is a great 
mistake to imagine that persons who have been vaccinated cannot 
take smallpox. After a recent vaccination, or two or three or more 
vears after a successful vaccination, it is very rare for the person to 
take smallpox. But as the years go on the immunity from the disease 
gradually wears off, and the vaccinated become susceptible to the 
germ of smallpox. But the disease in the vaccinated is never of that 
severe type that occurs in those that are unprotected. Vaccination 
has practically stamped out smallpox from civilised countries. I hat it 
is vaccination, and not improvement in sanitation, that has conferred 
this benefit is rendered almost certain by the fact that the other 
infectious fevers have not been stamped out, and one (diphtheria) 
which is usually supposed to be carried by sewer gas and unsanitary 
arrangements is steadily increasing in frequency. The theory of 
vaccination is readily intelligible to the modern bacteriologist, although 
to its founder, and to a century of practitioners after him, the 
phenomenon was inexplicable. I he germ of smallpox is not known 
for certain. It appears probable, however, that a very small organism 
discovered in 1899 is the causal agent. 

J APONICA. —We have before discussed the question of the marriage of 
cousins in this column ; but as the subject is a very important one, we 
feel justified in repeating it. There are many reasons which have 
been urged for and against the marriage of cousins, but here we shall 
only discuss those which belong to medicine and mental science. 1 he 
human body and mind consist of two parts—one is inherited, and the 
other is individual. That part which is inherited we may sub-divide 
into that which is inherited by every individual of the same species, 
and that which is only inherited by individuals from their more 
immediate progenitors. As an example of these three factors all of 
which are present in every part or power of living matter—we may 
take the voice. A man inherits the power of speech because of his 
species, but his voice will betray evidence of his parents, and, above 
all, it will have a character of its own which is ditferent from that of 
everybody else, including his nearest relatives. From the point of 
view of mental medicine, the marriage of cousins has been opposed 
because it interferes with the second division of the inherited tenden¬ 
cies. If Mr. Smith marries Miss Jones, each brings to the union the 
tendencies of his or her family, and any children that they may have 
will inherit the family tendencies of both their parents. But suppose 
Miss Jones to be the cousin of Mr. Smith, then their children will only 
inherit the tendencies of one family instead of two, because both their 
parents belong to the same family ; but the tendencies which they do 
inherit will be of double strength'because they arc inherited from both 
their parents. In an ordinary case this matters very little, because 
these inherited tendencies are a very minute part of the mind. But 
suppose that two cousins who belong to a iamily that is. somewhat 
“ cranky,” or in which mental disease actually exists, their children 
will inherit a double share of hereditary tendency to insanity ; and so 
in cases where there is the slightest mental taint, the marriage of 
cousins should be prohibited. Of somewhat less importance, the 
members of families prone to some particular disease should not marry 
amongst themselves for fear of their children having a double chance 
to that disease. But the hereditary tendency to bodily disease is not 
nearly so important as it is to mental disease. To conclude, there 
is no objection to the marriage of cousins, provided they belong 
to a healthy stock; but if they are members of families prone to 
special diseases, and above all to impairments of the mind, the 
marriage is to be condemned. Our remarks only apply with full 
force to first cousins; second cousins can scarcely be considered as 
relatives at all. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. —Stop taking the “remedy” you speak of and go 
and see a doctor. Since you have had rheumatism, the attacks you 
have may be due to your heart, but they read very much like dyspepsia. 
It is absolutely essential to settle whether it is your heart or your 
stomach which is at fault. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TABLE Mountain Disa. —The popular novelist, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
after making various successes with East Lynne, etc., published books 
of short stories under the name of Johnny Ludlow , partly, it is sup¬ 
posed, to see if she could arrest the attention of the public even when 
withholding her real name. Johnny Ludlow's stories were so 
successful that she wrote several other volumes, and these were called 
“ series,” and in due time the author’s real name was divulged. Your 
letter is so interesting that we cannot help but quote from it for the 
pleasure of your fellow-readers. “ Our country is still in a state of 
war. Invasion and insurrection draw daily nearer to us here at the 
Port, and only to-day we learn that the enemy is about sixty miles 
away, which is in this country practically no distance. Fortifications, 
trenches and 47s surround us on every hand, while the manhood of 
our city are in khaki. However, as long as the dear little GIRL’S 
Own Paper reaches us monthly, we shall feel that we are not quite 
benighted, and, strengthened by its kindly glow and words of cheer, 
shall be able, even in our darkest moments, to lift up our hearts and 
hope for peace.” 

FLOWERS. —In the little book we have on the language of flowers, we 
find that the gladioli (white or coloured) signify “ ready armed.” 
The pure white gladiolus is called “ the bride.” The flower called 
“ heartsease,” or “ pansy,” signifies “ thoughts,” to which Shakespeare 
makes allusion in Hamlet. “ Pansy ” is evidently a name adopted 
from the French for “thought.” How all the flowers derived their 
respective names and significations beyond the fact that the ideas 
attached to them are of eastern origin, we know not. 

RHODA.—We can give you two foreign recipes for cooking meat, which 
we have obtained and tried in Austria. One is called schnizel , or 
cutlets of veal. Slice a smooth, tender piece of veal thinly, cutting 
each slice to the size you wish, and removing all the tough white skin 
and fat; beat them all over in every direction with the back of a large 
knife ; dip each slice in a plate of flour, so as to coat them well; beat 
up an egg, to which you have added a small teaspoonful of water, and 
dip each floured slice in it, thoroughly covering both sides. Fill a 
soup-plate with breadcrumbs that have been slightly browned in an 
oven or pan, and cover up every cutlet in them separately, turning 
each to see that it be thickly coated with them ; then lay all in a dish, 
and cover them for about a quarter of an hour. Next, put an ounce 
or more of butter (or clearly rendered lard) in a frying-pan, and when 
boiling lay in the cutlets, and let them fry for ten minutes, turning 
each with care, so as not to break off the coating which is on them. 
Another excellent recipe for dressing meat is unknown in England— 
it is called sour braten. Take a small lump of lean mutton cut from 
the leg; take of vinegar enough to cover the meat (if the vinegar be 
too strong, dilute it with water) in a wide-necked jar ; add a few slices 
of a small onion, half a lemon sliced (with rind), half a root or two 
sticks of celery, some parsley, a bay-leaf, some whole peppercorns and 
cloves. Put half of these ingredients into the jar first, then the meat, 
and lastly the rest of the vegetables, and pour the vinegar over all. 
Then take two small sticks (such as are used for fire-lighting) and fix 
one across the other firmly, so as to keep the meat down firmly under 
the vinegar. Leave the meat thus for from four to eight days, accord¬ 
ing to the heat of the weather. Then take out the meat, sprinkle a 
little salt over it, and braize it for about half-an-hour in a saucepan, 
using butter, or bacon lard, or bacon fat, and cover with a lid. Then 
proceed to make the sauce. Take a lump of butter, two handfuls of 
breadcrumbs, and a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and put to fry 
in a pan, turning the crumbs continually to prevent burning; pour 
some stock on them while in the frying-pan, and when boiling pour it 
over the meat, and leave all to simmer over the fire for about half an 
hour. If liked a little sour, add one or two tablespoonfuls of the 
vinegar in which the meat was cured—some is essential to the sauce, 
but less may suffice—according to taste. 

WHITE Heather. —The good luck said to be the result of finding four¬ 
leaved shamrock seems in some degree connected with the good 
fortune described as being “ in clover,” as the cattle are fortunate in 
getting into a field where clover grows with the grass. It is not 
merely a question of finding a four-leaved shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day, but on any day. Such varieties in the leaf are comparatively 
rare, so the greater luck is fabled to go with them. We know no 
more than this. Personally speaking, friends of our own who have 
found such leaves are certainly not remarkable for the good fortune 
and success in life which the old fable prognosticates for the finders. 

FjX).—You had better hire from a library or purchase (for is. 6d.) A 
Dictionary of Employments for Women, published by the Women’s 
Institute, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, W. 

G. M. BLUMER. —We are glad you liked our Puzzle Poems, but cannot 
make any promises such as you wish. 

M. M.—Our Imperial Standard was first hoisted on the Tower of Lon¬ 
don and on Bedford Tower, Dublin, and was displayed by the Foot 
Guards on the union of the kingdoms. January 1st, 1801. I he original 
flag of England was the banner of St. George—white, with a red 
cross —which was incorporated with the banner of Scotland in 1606, 
i.e., blue, with a white diagonal cross (that of St. Andrew), which was 
the origin of the name “ Union Jack.” This combination took place 
three years after the accession of James I., the name “Jack” being a 
corruption of Jacobus, Jacques, or James. 







THE “ THOUSAND POUNDS TO SPARE ” COMPETITION. 

WHAT THE EXAMINERS HAVE TO SAY. 


Examiners: James Mason and the Editor. 


HOSE who took part in this 
trial of skill had to furnish 
an answer to the question, 
“If I had a thousand 
pounds to spare what 
would I do with it ? ” And 
what we expressed a wish 
for was “ interesting, prac¬ 
tical, good-humoured, 
sensible papers.” 

These we have certainly 
got, and competitors may 
be congratulated on the 
ability with which they have done what was required of 
them. The names of the eleven prize-winners and of nearly 
four hundred certificate-holders will be found in the Supple¬ 
ment for May, and it is no exaggeration to say that in no 
previous competition in connection with The Girl’s Own 
Paper has so much hard and good work been com¬ 
memorated on a printed page. 

“ You ought,” remarks one competitor, “ to have a good 
time reading the various papers.” That is just what we 
have had. The little touches of nature, flights of fancy, 
enthusiasm, kindly feeling, individuality, freshness, and 
originality that met us on every other page made a long 
task seem very short and light. 

One feature that did a great deal to comfort us on our 
way was the cheerfulness with which the papers as a rule 
were written. The sunny disposition of the writers put us 
in such good humour that occasional defaulters—we must 
admit there were a few—had uncommonly lenient treatment 
dealt out to them. 

And not only did it gratify us ; the writers too seem to 
have enjoyed themselves. “ Giving is a pleasure,” says 
one, “ even if it is only make-believe.” “ Thanks for this 
competition,” says another; “it is the most enjoyable 1 
have ever taken part in.” 

The task that was set was not difficult, though some 
girls declared it to be harder than it seemed* at first 
sight. I hey are a small minority, however. Most seemed 
to be of the opinion of a girl who says she “could easily 
have got rid of three times "the sum ! ” A bright lassie of 
eighteen deals with her thousand pounds like a flash of 
lightning. “ Money,” she says, “ never lasts long when I 
have it.” It did not upset her equilibrium, as in the case of 
another competitor, who says that if she really had the 
money she “ would for the first week or two be so surprised, 
pleased and excited, that she would not be able to collect 
her thoughts over giving it away.” 

We shall mention presently the principal schemes in 
which girls proposed to spend their money. Some of these 
were thought out with care—the papers bristling with 
figures and with a long-headed air of practical sagacity that 
showed how the writers were in training for being good 
business women. Many girls added to the value and clear¬ 
ness of their papers by giving a table showing at a glance 
all the items of their expenditure. 

Whatever the sums mig'ht be which, in imagination, 
they were getting rid of—whether they were for charitable 
and kindly purposes or in expectation of a substantial 
return girls, as we expected they would, showed a great 
deal of common-sense. This was a gratifying feature; 
wise heads were seen guiding well-meaning and sym¬ 
pathetic hearts, and not these lovable hearts left, as is 
sometimes the way, to their own devices. 

Turning over the papers we took note of a few of the 
prudent phrases with which, especially in connection with 
charitable purposes, competitors illustrated, explained, and 
in some cases defended their gifts and donations. “ The 


charitable,” says one girl, “should be sometimes hard¬ 
hearted. A present of money often pauperises instead of 
helping people.” “ To assist anyone,” remarks another, 
“needs a considerable amount of tact.” “There are 
dangers everywhere from impostors,” says a third; “the 
undeserving are at wait at every corner, keen to relieve you 
of your money.” “Indiscriminate giving is not to be 
recommended,” wisely observes a fourth : “I want to help 
the best poor—I mean those who make no parade of their 
poverty in order to work on the sympathies of the 
charitable.” 

There were some instances, to be sure, in which the 
proposed expenditure was Quixotic and wrong-headed, 
flying in the face of all ordinary experience, and showing 
little appreciation of the value of money and of the relative 
importanc ? of schemes in which it might be made of use. 
But we fell in with few of these. We had occasionally to 
consider, too, that what seemed an unwise expenditure for 
the generality of people might be proper enough for the 
gid who proposed it. Circumstances alter cases. 

Few errors were noticed arising from pure carelessness— 
fewer than usual, which we take as a sign that our girls 
are improving, to keep pace with what we hope is an 
improving world. A scattered remnant, however, still 
exist who, in spite of all we can say on the subject, leave 
their papers unfastened, fasten them at the wrong corner, 
omit their age and occasionally forget even to put their 
name. 

The rejected papers were fewer than ever before. Some 
ages specially distinguished themselves. Seventeen did 
that, and so did eighteen, and the higher ages came out so 
well that we had to drop third-class certificates altogether, 
and confine ourselves to first and second. Likely enough’ 
some girls got lower places than they expected. Let not 
these be discouraged ; all cannot be first. 

\\ e come now to the various ways in which competitors 
proposed to get rid of their thousand pounds. One of them 
quotes a rhyme to the effect that— 

“ Money calls but does not stay, 

It is round and rolls away.” 

And roll away it did merrily: “as fast as time,” says 
another girl. 

ihe unselfishness displayed in some papers was extra¬ 
ordinary. It was far beyond the generosity of the old 
saying, “ If I have a piece of cake, and I with others play ; 

I must not eat it all myself, but must give some away ” 
Many a girl reserved not the smallest morsel for her own 
consumption, satisfied apparently with the enjoyment of the 
blessedness of giving. “ I could not endure to spend it on 
myself,” says one. 

But a considerable number did not go to that extreme. 

“ I should like,” remarks a long-headed girl, “ to benefit 
as many people as possible, myself included.” “ I want to 
help people,” says another, “and yet not entirely forget 
my own interests.” A third girl, after explaining her 
scheme, has the courage and straightforwardness to add 
“ It is, I see, rather selfish, but it is my real and true 
wish.” 

The phrase “ Charity begins at nome ” was quoted over 
and over again, and even where girls did not make use of it, 
it was at home that they generally began. One competitor 
seems speaking for the rest when she says, “ I think you 
should help your parents and relations first, especially your 
parents, for they can never be requited. That is mv first 
duty.” 

Father and mother, sisters and brothers, the dear ones at 
home, or in any way connected with the family circle, all 
came in for a share. Such admirable ioving daughters, 
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sisters, nieces and cousins never before were seen. Kindly 
surprises were proposed and treats all round, excursions 
here, there and everywhere, and as for presents — gold 
watches, sealskin jackets, pretty dresses, bicycles, ponies— 
they quite took one’s breath away. Sometimes the gifts 
were on a big scale, as when a girl, in a touching and well- 
expressed paper, builds a house, furnishes it prettily, lays 
out the garden with taste, and then makes a free gift of it 
to her dear father. 

Not a great deal of money went for the gratification of 
individual hobbies, though one girl we saw—an enthusiastic 
stamp-collector—wanted to spend no less than ^500 in 
new stamps. Bicycles of course received attention—“ the 
first thing is a bicycle,” says a competitor—and considerable 
prominence was given to photography, many a pound going 
in the purchase of cameras, and the fitting-up of dark rooms. 
Jewellery had its devoted admirers. “ I am very fond of 
jewels,” remarks another girl, “ so shall keep ^10 to gratify 
my taste in that direction.” Music too—represented almost 
entirely by the piano, violin, and mandoline—was not 
neglected. One hobby conspicuous by its absence was 
gardening. Hardly any girls seemed smitten by that 
passion. We leave out of account those wideawake ones, 
who proposed investing some of their money in growing 
flowers for the purpose of supplying the market, for that is 
an industry not a hobby. 

As was natural for girls who are readers, considerable 
sums were set aside for the purchase of books ; the largest 
amount we remember noticing givpn to this purpose 
was one hundred pounds, but five and ten pound notes 
were quite common. Many seemed to have a hunger after 
a little library of their own, and enumerated with enthusiasm 
the authors whose works were to adorn the shelves. 

Several were mindful to lay aside subscriptions for long 
future years to The Girl’s Own Paper, others talked of 
buying all the back volumes, oblivious of the fact that many 
of these are now out of print; and one, most generously 
minded, proposed to devote a considerable sum to dis¬ 
tributing copies of our magazine to those who do not 
already possess it. 

Next to reading, girls exhibited an enthusiasm for 
spending money in travelling—the dream of their existence, 
some declared it to be. “ 1 want to see other countries, 
says one, “ especially Switzerland and the Holy Land,” and 
to visit these was the desire of more than her. “ I am not 
so eager,” remarks another, “to go to fresh places as to 
meet with good and interesting people,” and she quotes the 
saying, “It is more profitable to meet with one wise man 
than "to see ten fair cities.” The advantages of moving 
about, in stirring up one’s brains, were fully recognised— 
“good to counteract the influence of narrow surround¬ 
ings;” what a girl happily calls “ local-mindedness.” 
Home-keeping youth, we know, have ever homely wits. 

A great deal of our competitors’ imaginary expenditure 
was on children. Girls found a rare pleasure in playing 
the part of fairy god-mother to the little ones. Poor, 
ragged, sick, crippled, incurable children, waifs and strays, 
children cruelly treated, fatherless and motherless bairns, 
all came in for recognition by their kind hearts and bounti¬ 
ful hands. There were proposals to start and subscribe to 
children’s night refuges, to give “good feeds” to the 
hungry, educate the ignorant, put little ones in the way of 
enjoying the fresh air of the country and the seaside, and 
bring happiness to many who are stunted in body and 
mind by unhealthy and sinful surroundings. “It is more 
important,” says a girl, “to help the young than the 
grown up,” and in another paper we read, “ Save an old 
person and you save a unit, save a child and you save a 
multiplication table.” 

Next came handsome contributions given by competitors 
to people less fortunate than themselves, many a girl’s 
heart aching evidently at the sight of the misery around 
her. The deaf and dumb were helped, so were the blind 
and lame ; hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent homes 
had their funds increased, wretched homes were made to 
look respectable, and many poor folk were, on paper at 
least, made happy. 

Churches and chapels—“ our church,” “ our chapel ”— 


got many subscriptions. One competitor mentions a 
necessitous case—she wishes to give one hundred pounds 
to a little village church she knows of “which supplies 
shower-baths gratis on wet days to the worshippers.” 
Religious work of all kinds received help ; parish rooms were 
built and repaired; bells were bought, hung, and put in 
order; organs and harmoniums were supplied ; homes of 
rest for city clergy were liberally subscribed to, and the 
Church Army, and the Salvation Army, and Missions, both 
home and foreign, grew richer by thousands of pounds. 

The cause of temperance secured the sympathy and drew 
the purse-strings of many. “We need national reform in 
this direction if in any,” writes one girl; “I shall give 
^250 to spread the light, ^100 to help to found a home for 
inebriates, and £100 more for starting a coffee-house in our 
village, where refreshments can be obtained without any 
temptation for people to pour down their throat that which 
steals away their brains.” 

But space would fail were we to try to enumerate all the 
outlets girls found for their bounty. The prize-winners and 
certificate-holders got rid between them of about ^400,000, 
and it needs little telling to make clear that it went in a 
great variety of ways. 

Thousands were given to satisfy such present needs as 
the Indian Famine Fund and the funds for the benefit of 
our brave troops fighting in South Africa. Then may be 
mentioned contributions to homes of many sorts—those, for 
example, for reduced gentlewomen, for the old and the 
infirm, for the dying, for young ladies of narrow means, for 
sailors and for servants. 

Working girls and other diligent people came in for 
notice and plenty of cash. They had institutes provided 
for them, and useful instruction, pleasant evenings, refresh¬ 
ment rooms, and seaside and country quarters for spending 
holidays in—the last-named being a favourite object of 
liberality. 

Of miscellaneous projects we may set down subscriptions 
for the protection of ancient buildings, for a national 
memorial to our late Queen, for lifeboats and shipwrecked 
mariners—but how few sent their money in this direction !— 
for help to poor students, for “the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of talent,” and for the encouragement of fruit, poultry, 
and other farming for ladies. A great many local uses too 
—in the shape of village libraries, reading and recreation 
rooms, mutual improvement societies and suchlike—were 
found by girls who advocated doing what lay nearest them, 
and were bent on playing the part of Lady Bountiful and 
Lady Cheerful in their own immediate neighbourhood. 
And we must not forget to record that there was a liberal 
expenditure on self-education, many girls wisely thinking 
that one of the best ways of improving the world is to add 
to one’s own attainments and render oneself a little more 
valuable. 

In not a few instances competitors found themselves with 
a balance left over, and the usual way of dealing with this 
was to lay it by against the arrival of a rainy day. “ A 
rainy day” was a frequent phrase. “You never know 
what is going to happen,” remarks one girl who adds that 
she “ dreadsTest at any time she should become a burden 
upon others.” 

Mention of this wholesome fear and wise philosophy 
brings us to the end of our successful competition. So 
successful has it been and so gratified are we, that we wish 
that in nearly every case we could wave a magic wand over 
the imaginary ^1,000 and for the benefit of our good girls 
convert an unsubstantial dream into a ^1,000 money-bag 
about whose reality there could be no dispute. 

* * * * * 

Here follows the list of the successful competitors, and in 
it will be found the names of all the prize-winners and 
certificate-holders. • 

At the end we give the flower-name of the prize-winner 
of the prize-winners — the competitor who has distinguished 
herself as the best of all the eleven. “Pansy” is'to be 
congratulated on having again accomplished what she did 
about a year ago, for she then, with great credit to herself, 
came in first in the “ Girl’s Own Birthday Competition.” 

[See Supplement. 
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THE “ THOUSAND POUNDS TO SPARE ” COMPETITION. 

LIST OF PRIZE-WINNERS AND CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS. 


(Foreign and Colonial Competitors arc Marked with an Asterisk.) 


UNDER-AGE COMPETITORS. 
Honourable Mention. 

Lee, Ella B., Whalsay, Shetland. N.B. 
♦Mieznik, Mathilda, Kischineff, South Russia. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

♦Fleming, Maida, Belleville, Barbadoes, West Indies. 
First-Class Certificates. 


Broad, Ella,East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Cook, Lily, Inverness. 

Gwatridgc, Kathleen Margaret, 
Beauminster, Dorset. 

‘ ‘ Hyacinth,” Pensnctt, near Dudley. 

Second-Class 

Bettison, Ethel, Finsbury Park, N. 

Disney, Norah Kathleen, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

♦Mclck, Memie, Hopefield, Cape 
Colony. 

Third-Class 

Anderson, Emily Maud, Bracknell, 
Berks. 

Andrcws-Bligh, Victoria Margaret, 
South Mimins, near Barnet. 

Bean, Hilda Beatrice, Rotherham, 
Yorks. 

Carrick, Bessie, Rutherglen, near 
Glasgow. 

Edwards, Eva, New Cross, S.E. 


Longstaff, Una Desiree, Fulham, 
S.W. 

McMurchy, Pearl, Liverpool. 

Wilson, Lilian Julia, Borden, near 
Sittingbournc. 

Certificates. 

Milbourne, Ethel, Windsor. 

Start, Mabel Gertrude, Harro¬ 
gate, Yorks. 

Truscott, Florence Mary, Maiden¬ 
head, Berks. 

Certificates. 

Gcrrard, Mary” Hannah, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. 

Marshall, Maud, Worthing, Sus¬ 
sex. 

Oliver, Agnes Mary, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

Poole, Emily, Poplar, E. 

Talbot, Dorothy Emily, Newton- 
on-Ouse, near York. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

Jefferson, Florrie, Maryport, Cumberland. 

First-Class Certificates. 

Callander, Mary, Ilminster, Somer- Hutton, Edith Winifred, Birch, 
set. near Colchester. 

Clough, Muriel Alice, East Bridge- “ -Mignonette,” Acton Green, 
ford, Notts. Chiswick. 


Pullen, Evelyn May, Northampton. 
Richmond, Dora, Erdington, near 
Birmingham. 

Second-Class 
♦Brauw, Amelia Albertine Mary de, 
The Hague, Holland. 

Davies, Mary Cordelia, Slack Lane, 
near Keighley. 

Green, Florence, Dorchester, near 
Wallingford. 

Pressey, Jose 


Scton, Violet, North Kensington, 
London. 

Shiels, Kate, Bracknell, Berks. 

Certificates. 

Griffiths, Evelyn Katharine Edith, 
Bracknell, Berks. 

Grimbly, Janet W., Bromley, Kent. 
Milbourne, Annie Elizabeth, Wind¬ 
sor. 

Pearson, Christine, Stourbridge, 
phine, Jersey. 


Third-Class Certificates. 

Bullen, G., North Bow, London. Pitts, Emily, Surbiton Hill, Surrey 
Cross, Winifred, Cerne, Dorset. Taylor, Eva, Dorchester. 

Huime Mary, Beverley, Yorks. Wilson, Nora H., Bridgwater. 
Miles, YV inifred L., Upper Tooting. Somerset. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 
Deaville, Dora Hilda, Stoke-on-Trent. 

First-Class Certificates. 


Aitkenhead, Christina G., Lamb- 
hill, near Glasgow. 

Dixon, Mary, Maryport, Cumber¬ 
land. 

Emerson, Edith Maitland, Hull. 

Etlieredge, Winifred Maud, Stoke 
Newington. 

Gilbert, Theodora Adelina, Putney, 
S.W. 

Second-Class 

Baker, Elsie C., Brighton, Sussex. 

Evans, Aileen, Newbridge, Ireland. 

“ Snowdrop,” Boreham Wood, 
Herts. 


Hanson, Florence, Plaistow, E. 
♦Hauer, Ellen Louise, Budapesth. 
Hungary. 

Holliday, Rachel Wilson, Carlisle. 
Moffat, Bertha Maude, Bath. 
“Moss Rose,” Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Sanford, Dorothy, Southwell, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Certificates. 

Sterry, Evelyn Mary, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts. 

Taylor, Amelia S., Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Third-Class Certificates. 

Adams, Edith Mary, Totnes, S. Devon. 
“Editha,” Wandsworth, S.W. 

♦“Snowdrop,” Sahurs, Seine Inferieure, France. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

♦Whitcoinbc, Aline May, Poona, Deccan, India. 


F l R ST- Cl .ASS CERTI V 1CATES. 


“ Acacia,” Sale, near Manchester. 
Allam. Alice Lilian, Waltham 
Abbey, Essex. 

* Augustine, Kathleen M., St. 

John’s, Antigua, B.W.I. 
Carter, Nellie Rosily, Doncaster. 

“ Esperance,” Reading, Berks. 
Fisher, Alice Frances, Derby. 

* Hill-Tout, Beatrice, Abbotsford, 

British Columbia. 

Langston, Lily V., Erdington, near 
Birmingham 


Porter, Madeline Irene Rose, 
Southampton. 

Sargeant, Elizabeth, Walthamstow. 
Shirt, Anne Margaret, Edall, via 
.Sheffield. 

“ Snowdrop,” Wood Green, N. 
Turner, Amy, Whalley, Lancs. 
*Veecock, Sara, Demerara, B. 
Guiana. 

* “ Violet,” Neuilly - sur - Seine, 
France. 

‘ Violet,” Winchester. 


* Zapata, Clara, Brussels, Belgium. 


Second-Class 
Collins, Tulia, Littleton-on-Severn, 
Glos. 

Gifford, Gertrude, Walthamstow. 

“ Heliotrope,” Bourne, Lines. 
Logan, Elsie Clother, Leamington 
Spa, Warwickshire. 

♦Malone, Beatrice Gilbert, Charles 
T own, Nevis, B.W.I. 

“ Moss Rose,” Romford. 


Certificates. 

“ Reader of the ‘ G. O. P.,’ ” Hali¬ 
fax, Yorks. 

“Rose,” Gloucester. 

Simpson, Eleanor, Stanley, Co. 
Durham. 

Taylor, Beatrice Ellen, Gomersal, 
near Leeds. 

“Water-lily,” Edgware, Middlesex. 
“White Hawthorn,” Manchester. 


Th i rd- Class Certifi c ates. 

Chapman, R., Charing, near Ash- Johnson, E. M., Portarlington, 
ford, Kent. Queen’s Co., Ireland, 

Davies, Gertrude, Wallasey, Che- Kitcatte, Annie, Bury St. Ed- 
shire. munds. 

Ellen, Irene, Camberwell, S.E. *Martin, Vida, Malvern, • Victoria, 
Goodwin, Olive Ann, Lancaster. Australia. 

Halksworth, Agnes, London, AV. Priestley, Edith, Rochdale, Lancs. 
Rough ton, Olive L., Friskney, Lines. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 

Simpson, Kate Marian, Wcybridgc, Surrey, 

Fi kst-Class Certificates. 


Adnum, Euphcmia Emily, Horn¬ 
sey, N. 

Ashworth, Betsy, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffs. 

♦Athill, Avis Louise, St. John’s, 
Antigua, B.W.I. 

“ Bee Orchis,” Wantage. 

Boston, Amy Constance. Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire. 

Campbell, Maude, Clonmell, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland. 

Forshaw, Elsie Frances, Albrighton, 
near Wolverhampton. 

*“ German Primrose,” Regens¬ 
burg, Germany. 

“ Hawkweed,” Gravesend, Kent. 

Hilary, Daisy, Gilstead (Bingley), 
Yorks. 

“ Hyacinth,” Lougliton, Essex. 

41 Jonquille,” Stoke-on-Trent. 

‘ Lily of the Valley,” Southwick, 
Sussex. 


“ Lily of the Valley,” Salisbury. 

“ Marguerite,” Alford, Lines, 

Mayhew, Lvdia Mary, London, 
' E.C. 

♦Monro, Kate Margaret, Everett, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Newbury, Clara Alice, Crovdon. 

44 Pansy,” Winchester. 

Parson, M. K., Liskcard, Corn¬ 
wall. 

“ Peony,” Southend, Essex. 

Pindar, Constance May, Scun¬ 
thorpe, Lines. 

Powell, Nina, Stroud, Glos. 

“ Red Carnation,” Boreham Wood, 
Herts. 

Smyth, E., Beckenham, Kent.^ 

Stringer, Rosina J., Bromley, Kent. 

Terrace, Annie A., Blairgowrie, 
Scotland. 

“ Violet,” Birmingham. 

“ Violet,” London, W. 


Second-Class 

Bazell, Clementina May, Bridg¬ 
water. Somerset. 

England, Mary Elizabeth, Low 
Ackwortli, near Pontefract. 

“ English Rose,” Knock, near 
Belfast. 

* Frida von Sodcn, Comtesse, Un- 
terfranken. Germany. 

Third-Class 

Brook, Dora, Hohnwood, Dorking. 

Cooper, Marguerite, Broadstairs, 
Kent. [burgh, Scotland. 

Cruickshank, Marion M., Hclens- 


Certificates. 

Hempstehd, Gertrude Emma, Col¬ 
chester, Essex. 

Mann, Florence, Bcccles, Suffolk. 
Morlev, Ethel C.,St. Albans, Herts. 
“ Pansv,” Mirfield, Yorks. 

“ Snowdrop,” Witney, Oxon. 

* Whitlock, Winifred Northmore, 
.St. Ramain de Colbose,France. 

Certificates. 

“Edelweiss.” Derby. 

Flisher, W. W.. Plymouth. 

Garrett, Margaret Louisa, Kings- 
clerc, near Newbury. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea): 

Nightingale, Helen,.Wandsworth Common,-SW. 


First-Class ( 

“ Amaranth,” Swavesey, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

“ Arum Lily,” Nottingham. 

Baldwin, Mary, Southport, Lan¬ 
cashire. 

Bloxsidge, Nellie, Netting Hill, W. 

♦Covo, Vida E., Salonico, Turkey 
in Europe. 

Ellis, Emily, Stevenage, Herts. 

♦Elza, Gray, Flute, Hungaiy. 

♦Escot, Pauline Pozzi, Bergerac, 
France. 

Flisher, Margaret, Plymouth. 

Goodbourn, Nettie Maria, Upper 
Walmer, Kent. 

Hamilton, Annie F., Belfast, Ire¬ 
land. 

Holliday, Mary Eleanor, Carlisle. 

“Honeysuckle,” Lower Lvppiatt, 
near Stroud, Glos. 

“ Iris,” Wallingford, Berks. 

“Jessica,” Lewisham, S.E. 

Second-Class 

Aldridge, Rebekah, Brighton. 

Claxton, Olive, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Cox, Muriel Raymond, Sidcup, 
Kent. 

“ Cyclamen,” Lougliton, Essex. 

Third-Class 

Dalton, Muriel, Banham, Norfolk. 

Edwards, Mary, Ashford, Kent. 

“ Ivy,” Forfar, Scotland. 

Rose, Eleanor, 


Certificates. 

Johnson, Elizabeth M., Oxford. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” London, N. 
McKenzie, Nellie, Leighton Buz¬ 
zard. 

Macpherson, Annie Mearns, Lon¬ 
don, S.E. 

Marriage, Louise, Weston-Super- 
Mare. 

Mather, I,oui sa A nnie, I ,ondim, S.E. 

* “ Pansy,” Wynberg, Cape Colony. 
“Rosemary,” London, N. 

Sanford, Ethel Grace, Southwell, 

Notts. 

Smith, Mary Ruth, Ampthill, Beds. 
♦“Summer Pride,” East London, 
South Africa. 

Thompson, Norah Mellor, East¬ 
bourne. 

“ Violet,” Birmingham. 

* “ Violet,” Ottawa, Canada. 
♦Wilson, Violet C., Toronto, 

Canada. 

Certificates. 

Fleming, Ethel, Chatham, Kent. 
Macaulay, Jean, Oxford. 
♦“Pansy,” Calcutta, India. 
“Rose,” Norwich. 

‘ ‘ White Hyacinth,” Lewisham, S.E. 

Certificates. 

Jullic, Lillie Ethel, London, S.E. 
“Lily,” High Park, near Ryde, 
I.O.W. 

Hastings, Sussex. 


NINETEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Prize (One Guinea). 
“Water-lily,” Ilkley, via Leeds. 


First-Class 

♦Allen, Beryl May Ashley, Secun¬ 
derabad, Deccan, India. 

“ Carnation,” Exeter. 

('uming, Blanche,Modbury,Devon. 

Forster, Helen Amita, Worsley, 
Ealing, W. 

“Foxglove,” Hatfield, Herts. 

“Geranium,” Glasgow, W. 

“ Iris,” Mirfield, Yorks. 

Jackson, Charlotte, Bulwell, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Ivempton, Eleanor, Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

Langton, Annie, Highgate, N. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” Guernsey. 

‘Williams, Ethel 


Certificates. 

“ May,” Sydenham. 

Miles, Georgina Eliza, London, 

w.c. 

“ Narcissus,” Clapham. 

Newth, Kate Louise, Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

Perry, Eleanor, Basingstoke. 

Sale, Constance Ada L’Estrange, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
Simpson, Annie, Stanley. 

“ Violet,” Abingdon, Berks. 

“ Violet,” Maidenhead. 

“ Violet,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ White Heather,” Seaforth, near 
Liverpool, 
daud, Colchester. 


Second-Class 

“Carnation,” Hither Green, S.E. 
Clapham, Madeline, Gosport, 
Hants. 

“ Clover,” New Eltham, Kent. 
Crowther, Florence, Shelf, near 
Halifax, Yorks. 

♦Johnson, A. C.,Hyathpore, Malda, 
India. 


Certificates. 

“ Lily of the Valley,” London, N.E. 
“ Lily of the Valley,” Potton, Beds. 
McKenzie, Agnes Turnbull, Stran¬ 
raer, Wigtownshire. 

Ross, Agnes, Paisley, Scotland. 
Van Verschucr, Susan, Torquay, 
S. Devon. 

Wilson, Florence, Halifax. 


T HIR'D- C LASS C E RTIFIC AT ES. 

“ Buttercup,” Odiham, Hants. 

Drew, Miriam, Chatham, Kent. 

“ Ivv,” Deal. 

“ Lilv of the Valiev,” Welmslow, Cheshire. 


TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. 

Prize (One Guinea). 

♦Smart, Sarah Emily, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 


First-Class 

Atkins, Emma Frances, Hoxton, 
London. 

♦Bynon, Ethel, Simon’s Town, 
South Africa. 

“ Carnation,” Shap, Westmore¬ 
land. 

“ Christmas Rose,” London, S.E. 
Cooper, Ruth Claudia, Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Sussex. 


Certificates. 

♦Cullen. Rebecca Marion, Malvern, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Eames, Elsie Mary, Bath, Somer¬ 
setshire. 

“ Gloire de Dijon,” Dollar, N.B. 

44 Heartsease,” Chilton, nr. Thame. 
Hewett, Violet, London, S.W. 

“ Jonquil," Lincoln. 

Mann, Edith, Beccles. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

D. G. R.—We see no difficulty in the use of a “Kodak,” having had 
experience to justify the opinion. The purchasers of Eastman’s have 
Won given a course of free lessons in their establishment in Oxford 
Street, and the classes may still be running their course. 

1 \\NNY.—Have you ever thought of wall-paper designing? If you 
have arti-tic taste and wish for some employment at home, it is worth 
considerati m. Of course, it is an art which requires study and 
experience, fora good idea of what is graceful in form, and taste in 
tin' combination of colours, by no means comprises all the knowledge 
essential ; you have to allow for the “repeat” and “drop pattern,” 
and would have to study the joinings of papers already hung to 
arrange so as to continue the pattern. You should show your first 
attempts to a wall-paper manufacturer, and obtain advice. 

D. W.—If you be competent to undertake the duties of a fitter in a large 
establishment, you might earn fio ios. a week; but you must be an 
expert at the art. A skirt or a bodice “ hand ” may also obtain good 
pay. But if fairly qualified in these three departments, you would 
find it more agreeable, as well as more healthful, to go to private 
houses to work by the day. The amount paid would be from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. a day, and three meals. Of course, the work would be lighter, 
the air better, and the hours shorter. To obtain such engagements 
some expenditure in advertising in some of the work and fashion 
papers so as to make a connection would be necessary. 

SWITZERLAND.—There are fairly warm localities for a winter sojourn 
on the Lake of Geneva, as, for example, Lausanne and Ouchy, which 
adjoins it, bv the lake ; there are Vevey, Clarens, and Montreux. Some 
of the pensions and hotels charge as low as five francs in the winter, 
or six, a day; and above Clarens, at Chailly and Bauji, you might 
find board and lodging at four and a half francs, or even four. You 
may go by Calais or Boulogne to Basle, and thence on to any place 
on the lake, taking either Cook’s or Dr. Lunn’s tickets (Dr. Lunn’s 
office is at the corner of Regent Circus]. 

MABEL-I R E N E.—In reply to your question in reference to cricket, it is 
the batsman who is out. 

MARIEDAHL (Cape Town) tells us that she has to use so much brown 
polish for boots, which is so expensive out there, that she would like to 
3e able to make it at home, but having “ looked through many cooker}' 
books, she could not find any recipe for it.” As it is doubtless 
patented, we could not procure it for you. Turpentine and oil or 
grease would need to be supplemented with some colouring matter. 
We have no account of it in our books of reference; but possibly 
someone in the shoe trade might read this query and send us instruc¬ 
tions. Many thanks for your kind and grateful letter. 

An Old Girl. —The new vicar should call on all his parishioners, but 
the latter should call on his wife. 

BROWNIE.—If a brunette, your neck and arms should match your face 
and be in harmony with your eyes and hair; were it otherwise, the 
attempted deception would be apparent—“ Can a leopard change his 
spots ? ” Do not trouble yourself about your complexion, nor think it 
would be an improvement to be parti-coloured. 

Rose.—A djectives should not be written with a capital letter. It is a 
standing arbitrary rule. 

HARRY’S Darling. —Tell your intended all your difficulties, and that, 
during the three years of his absence, you will be faithful to him, and 
receive no other man’s addresses. The obstacle in the minds of your 
parents may be removed by that time, as he may return home, or 
perhaps through some other cause. Do not worry your father; an 
only child has heavier obligations to parents than one of a family of 
children. Your engagement might be, to a certain extent, conditional, 
and you might keep up a correspondence together openly. 

ENAMEL S.—The best answer we can give you, with reference to the 
employment of enamel saucepans is this, that they are employed in 
the great hospitals. We inquired of a nurse at Guy’s, and she laughed 
at the idea of any danger of poisoning from possible chips off the 
enamel, and said they were in perpetual use for the patients, who 
would be even more susceptible than healthy persons. 

A CLYDESDALE Lassie is thanked for so kindly acknowledging our 
giving her a recipe for preserving fruit whole, and for praising it as so 
successful. We thought she would find it so. 

MARGOT.—The “automatic knitting machine” might answer your 
requirements. We have often recommended an ordinary description 
tor knitting, but one has now been perfected. No less than 12,000 
stitches a minute may be knitted, and it is claimed for it that even a 
child of only twelve years old can work it with perfect success. The 
machines arc to be had at 67, Southwark Street, S.E., and for those 
who are unable to pay in full at once, the system of deferred payment 
is provided. The firm also engages to take a certain amount of work 
when well accomplished. Medium quality yarn may be had at about 
3s. the pound. 

LOTTIE.—We have answered your question over and over again. 
There is really no special finger assigned by authority, nor by 
universal custom, for an engagement-ring; wear it where it fits 
the best. 

POT-POURIE.—Always suppty your visitors with soap and pins. In 
some Continental houses the former is not provided, much to the 
temporary inconvenience of the English guest, who expected to find 
such a necessary of the toilet, as a matter of course. 

WrNTON.—Confirmation is a rite to which, as a member of the Church 
of England, you are expected to conform, under any circumstances, 
preparatory to being admitted as a communicant, and you will find it 
very edifying. 


The Religious Tract Society, 

in con non a ted. 

102nd ANNIVERSARY' MEETING, 


On FRIDAY, May 3rd, 1901, at 



Commencing at 7 p.m. 


CHAIRMAN : 

The R ev. f g MEY ER, B.A. 

SPEAKERS: 

Mr FRANKT.BULLEN,F.n.c.s. 

Author of “With Christ at Sea,” etc. 

The Rev J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 

Of Bournemouth. 

TheRev E. J. KENNEDY, 

Vicar of St. John’s, Boscombe. 

Mr STANLEY P. SMITH, 

Of the China Inland Mission. 


MR. MINSHALL’S CHOIR 

will Sing from 6.30 to 7 p.m. 

Organist - - - Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN. 


Please send early for reserved seat tickets to the Secretaries, 
5(i f Paternoster How, E.C. 

LEWIS BORKETT WHITE, D.D.) 

RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. } Secretaries 

JAMES BOWDEN. 3 


A compact and popular story of the South African War. 

WITH OUR SOLDIERS at th FRONT 


By Henky Johnson. With Fifteen Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 2 s. 6d. 



“Givesagood idea of the origin of the war, and its leading incidents.”— Times 
“ A convenient record of the great operations of the war, put together in a 
way that will make the general course of events readily apprehended by the 
reader.”—SnECTAToa. 

“One of. the most fascinating volumes on the war which we have read.”— 
N.B. Daily Mail. ' •' ___ 

Published pv THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY (I n '~6R.pb r at eh) , 

. 56. Pateknoster Row, London. 
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The Girl’s Own Paper. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

STUMBLER-IN-THE-DARK.—Despise you! Dear, after reading your 
letter I longed to have you beside me, to say cheering words, to kneel 
with you and ask that the little new germ of God-given strength may 
grow and increase in you; that instead of being “a stumbler-in-the- 
dark ” you may walk in the light of God’s truth, guided by His Spirit, 
and doing His will. You “ wanted someone to tell everything to.” I 
thank God for giving you courage to open your heart to me. Many 
other girls have written to me in the same strain—“ I can tell you 
things that I cannot tell my own mother.” Yet I always try to bring 
mothers and girls together, heart to heart, and grieve when the young 
write, “ My mother has not much sympathy with me.” The worst of 
it is that, being so much older, mothers find it difficult to put them¬ 
selves in the girls’ places for the moment, and to try just to glance at 
things from the standpoint of the young. Do you know, I think all 
the members of our Circle ought to offer special prayer for all mothers, 
that they might sympathise more with the young, and, in dealing with 
them, try to remember their own girlish failings and faults, and their 
after-sorrow and repentance on account of them. Oh, if all the elders 
would look back over the intervening years, how much easier it would 
be for the young to meet them half way! It is pitiful to think that 
anybody can be preferred to a mother as a confidential friend. I 
cannot help thinking that if yours knew what you have written to me, 
her heart would be overflowing with thankfulness, as mine really is on 
your behalf. You have done wrong in the past, but you are truly 
repentant. You have preferred to suffer wrongfully rather than escape 
a severe penalty by swerving from the truth. It was harder for you 
to do this because you had done wrong in another way and circum¬ 
stances were against you. You were, so to speak, under a cloud, and 
had you owned to the fault, of which you were actually guiltless, 
people would have forgiven you, and scarcely thought so ill of you as 
they did before. Instead of this you stood out firmly, told the truth, 
and were punished for the misdo'ing of another. Who can estimate 
how much you have gained by the apparent loss ? You put forth the 
strength that was in you and came off victor over an almost over¬ 
whelming temptation. How this will help in future conflicts against 
evil! Every victory gained will make the next easier and nerve you 
for fresh effort. I am so very glad that you have already reaped some 
fruit in the renewed confidence of the friend you love. By all means 
cultivate a closer intimacy with one who can and, I feel sure, will help 
you. As to your harming her—my dear girl, after what has passed 
you will be more careful than ever. You will ask God to keep the 
door of your lips so that you offend not with your tongue. You will 
surely be anxious to walk in the paths of righteousness, and will pray 
that God’s word may be so brought home to your heart by the Holy 
Spirit, that it may be a light to guide your feet into the way of peace. 
Experience has taught you that you cannot stand alone ; so, conscious 
of weakness, you will cry for help to Him Whose faithfulness you have 
already proved in the hour of sore temptation. I look forward hope¬ 
fully to another letter from you with news of further victories. A line 
from yours I will quote that your message may be of use to others. 
When tempted to do evil that apparent good to yourself might follow, 
you write, “ Then I did what I had never done before—I prayed, and 
God helped me, and I had strength given me.” 

Cyclist of A Year asks, “ May I be one of your Circle? I should 
be so happy if I could feel that I belong to you all and you to me. 
My heart yearns for sympathy.” Then follows the story—alas! so 
often told—of a troubled mind full of doubts, fears, and tumults, 
wandering in darkness, and asking if there can indeed be a Divine 
power overruling all things? Always, too, after such a confession 
follows the yearning cry, “ If I could only believe this, how 1 could 
love and trust such a Being. But I seem tossed hither and thither 
on Life’s ocean like a ship on the great deep, rudder and sails all 
gone. Can you help me ? ” If you look back you will find that many 
replies have already been given to dear troubled ones like yourself. 
Read answer to NORA in January Supplement for current year, and 
refer to other replies named in it. I would specially ask you and all 
my girls who are in like trouble to read the first two Twilight Talks, 
which appear in the March and April parts of current volume. I hope 
and pray that they may help you. I earnestly ask that all our members 
will offer special prayer for light and faith to be given to these troubled 
souls. As regards your second question, I think you can only wait 
patiently. You have so much to make you happy in your present 
relations, and all who are nearest to you manifest their approval of 
them. Perhaps the fact of things being in a manner taken for 
granted is the reason of the silence which makes you anxious. You 
are so very young that a delay even of years before entering into a 
formal engagement can hardly be otherwise than advantageous to you. 

R. V., Annabel, Ross, Sylvia, A Country Mouse, A Worldly 
Girl, Perplexed, and WAVERER, are all asked to read the replies 
to Just an Ordinary Girl and A Stumbler-in-the-Dark 
They will find the best advice I know how to give, in regard to amuse¬ 
ments, in the Twilight Talk referred to in the former of these. A 
WAVERER is also referred to the reply headed Nora in “ G. O. P.” 
Supplement with January part of current year. All of my dear girl- 
readers who kneel and offer what they call prayer, feeling the while 
doubtful whether there is indeed One “ Who dwells in a light that no 
man can approach unto,” and Who hears and answers true heartfelt 
prayer, may learn a precious lesson from a STUMBLER-IN-THE-DARK. 
Her first real prayer brought as its answer strength to choose the path 
of suffering, when by an opposite choice all accusing voices save that 
of conscience would have been silenced. 


JUST AN Ordinary Girl. —I have never been more interested in 
reading a letter from a girl correspondent than I was in reading yours. 
Its reasonable tone, the thorough conscientiousness of character mani¬ 
fested in every line, the longing to do right, and willingness to be led 
in the right way, all combined to attract me very strongly towards you. 
Your confidence touched me deeply, and to you, as to all who honour 
me, a personal stranger, with such trust, I can say there is no fear of 
its being betrayed. Indeed, with regard to many of my girls’ letters, 
the confidence reposed is of so sacred a character that I would not 
permit any human being to share it. It is just heart to heart, friend 
to friend, and only the One besides, “to Whom all hearts are open,” 
knows anything of what passes between us. With the sorrow to which 
you alluded in your letter I sympathise heartily and lovingly. I feel 
all that it must mean in the home, and the additional responsibility 
that rests upon you in consequence of it. You write, “ I want to live 
to do God’s will, and I believe in Jesus as my Saviour, but I seem to 
know nothing of the joy that a Christian should experience.” The 
question of joining in certain amusements harasses you a good deal, 
and the more because your nearest friends join in them and desire your 
companionship. Then you, having a weight of responsibility, and a 
tendency to feel depressed at times owing to this, feel the absolute 
need of change and relaxation, but you want also to be sure that no 
amusement, entered into for health’s sake, shall be hurtful to your 
higher nature. Moreover, you can say, “I could never love what is 
called a gay life, but I feel better for a certain amount of change.” 
No one realises the necessity for being “taken out of oneself” more 
than I do, dear girl. The unchanging round of duties well done 
brings a sense of satisfaction and ensures a quiet conscience. But we 
are many-sided beings, and the capacity for innocent enjoyment is 
God-given like the rest of our powers, and should have its fair share 
of attention. If we go on and on in the same dull unvarying round, 
we are apt to become self-centred, or to merge all our interests within 
a narrow groove ; or, and this is often the case, our bodily and mental 
health suffers, because the crying wants of some part of our nature are 
unsatisfied. With a temperament like yours, a moderate indulgence 
in the amusements you name might, I should think, be safely per¬ 
mitted. You are anxious to do right in God’s sight; thoughtful and 
conscientious, you ask, “ Is it right to hold oneself aloof from one’s 
fellow human beings ? I feel that I would rather mix with them and 
try to help them.” For answer, look at the Christ-life. From the 
very beginning of our Lord’s public ministry, we find Him mingling 
with His human brethren, rejoicing in and contributing to their joy, 
comforting them in sorrow and suffering, showing His hatred of sin, 
whilst pitying and helping the sinner into clean paths and a purer life. 
Since 1 first began my Twilight Talks, more than four years ago, such 
questions as yours have been frequently addressed to me. It is very 
difficult to give advice suited to each applicant, because the circum¬ 
stances and surroundings of my girls differ so widely. What might 
be safe in one case would be dangerous in another. In one of our 
Talks “In the Twilight Side by Side” (see “ G. O. P.,” vol. xix., 
p. 584, the number for June nth, 1898), I entered into the subject as 
fully as I could. The paper is called “ On Glorifying God in Daily 
Life.” It is the last chapter in the volume bearing the same name 
which contains the earlier half of these Talks, and is published by the 
Religious Tract Society. I wish you would either hunt it up in the 
“ G. O. P.,” or read it in the republished form. I think it would help 
you ; I hope and pray that it may. You say that the fact of my calling 
myself “ a very happy woman ” is enough to draw all girls to me, and 
you deem it a “boon and privilege to be allowed to write for advice 
and sympathy.” You will always have the best I can give as your 
mother-friend. 

NELLY K.—You have my true sympathy, dear, for I well know that 
many earnest Christians have their “ dark hours ” such as you describe. 
Their longing souls echo the cry of the Psalmist, “ My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God,” and the complaint follows, “ My soul is 
cast down within me.” Psalm xlii., in which these words occur, well 
describes the spiritual conflict between doubt, fear, and the ever¬ 
present consciousness of sin on the one hand, and the hope which 
springs from experience of God’s unfailing love and truth and 
fidelity to His promises on the other. Read the Psalm on your knees, 
asking that its lesson may come home to you, and that at its close you 
may be able to return a joyful, heartfelt response to the question— 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me ? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him, Who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.” Some years ago, I derived 
great benefit from reading a book entitled, Christian Assurance : Does 
it Rest on Feeling or on Faith ? written by the Rev. Edward Roper, 
C. M. S. Missionary in Africa for many years (Seeley, Jackson and 
Halliday). The book is very simply written, and if you can obtain 
it, I feel sure you would find it very helpful. I give you a brief 
quotation from it. “ Christian assurance is simple faith, that ‘ while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ The measure of my faith will 
be the measure of my assurance. If my faith be weak, my confidence 
will be weak. If my faith be strong, and I take God’s word in its 
simple, natural meaning, my assurance will be strong. Feeling makes 
known the presence of sin. What you need is to believe that sin can 
be pardoned. Feeling looks within ; faith looks without. Feeling 
looks to yourself; faith looks to your Saviour. Christian assurance 
rests on faith, not feeling. The only remedy for fear grows out of 
simple faith.” Do not hesitate to write again. 

Amy and several other new correspondents will have received the 
information asked for in a short paragraph in the Twilight Circle 
Answers, March part, Supplement, page 3. 
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THE SWEET OLD HOME. 


I SEE it, waking, dreaming, 
Beneath these foreign skies ; 

’Tis imaged in my breast from morn 
Until the daylight dies! 

I see it as ’mid strangers, 

Who heed me not, I roam, 

And yearn once more to stand before 
The sweet old home! 


By EDWARD OXENFORD. 

I see the well-beloved ones, 

The grand-dad old and grey, 
My mother, father—all to me— 
And boys and girls at play. 

I hear the olden stories 

Of knight, or elf, or gnome, 
That oft would win my wonder in 
The sweet old home! 


No longer will I wander! 

My dreams of wealth are o’er! 

A thousand times more precious is 
The love for me in store ! 

Fond hearts were nearly breaking 
That day I sailed the foam ; 

But joy shall reign when reached again 
Is dear old home ! 



All rights reserved.] THE OLD HOME. 


























































THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE WONDER-CHILD. 

“Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s child with 
His dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living 
and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings.” 

p to the last eight years Mr. 
Cameron’s friends and rela¬ 
tives had always had their 
hands full with finding posi¬ 
tions for him that would enable 
him to support his wife and 
family. 

Once or twice he was in 
receipt of five hundred a year, 
but much more frequently he 
would be in a bank or an in¬ 
surance company, starting with a modest salary of a 
hundred and twenty. 

Everyone liked him cordially—they could not help it. 
But everyone was unfeignedly glad when one of the 
relatives made a great eifort and, by dint of interviewing 
Members of Parliament and getting a little influence to 
bear here and a little there, worked him into the Civil 
Service, the appointment being that of Crown Land 
Agent at YVilgandra, the salary two hundred and forty 
pounds, less ten pounds for the Superannuation Fund. 

Wilgandra was so faraway—three hundred and seventy- 
three miles back, back, away in the heart of the country 
—the very furthest town to which the Government sent 
its Land Agents. Surely the bad penny could never 
turn up again to vex their peace ! 

Even Mrs. Cameron’s anxious soul was set at rest. 

The climate was intolerable in the summer, there was 
little or no society, the only house they could have was 
not over comfortable. But the work seemed smooth 
and easy, and after so many ups and downs the quiet 
security of the small hot township seemed delicious 
to her. 

It was not that Mr. Cameron drank or gambled, or 
possessed indeed any highly-coloured sin. He was 
simply one of the impracticables, the dreamers, that the 
century has no room for. 

He had written verses that the weekly papers had 
accepted; indeed a few daintily delicate things had 
found their way into the English magazines. 

He had painted pictures—a score of them perhaps ; 
the art societies had accepted three of them, refused 
nine, and never been even offered the remainder; no 
one had ever bought one of them. 

He had composed some melodies that a musical light 
passing through Sydney professed to be captivated with, 
had promised to have published in London, and had 
forgotten entirely. 

When they were unpacking their much-travelled 
chattels the first night in Wilgandra, James Cameron 
came to his great paint-box that the late family vicissi¬ 
tudes had prevented him touching for so long. 

“ Ah,” he said, and a light of great pleasure came 
into his grey eyes as he lifted it from the packing-case 
and rubbed the dust off it with his good cuff—“ mine 
old familiar friend. Why, Molly darling, I sha’n’t know 


myself with a brush in my hand again. With all the 
spare time there will be here, I ought to do some good 
work at last.” 

Then his wife laid down the stack of little torn pina¬ 
fores, and patched, jackets and frocks she was lifting 
from another box, and crossed the room and knelt down 
by her husband’s side just where he was kneeling beside 
the rough packing-case that had held his treasure. 

“ Dear one,” she said, “ dear one, Jim, Jim ”—one 
hand went round his neck, her head, with its' warm 
brown hair that the grey was threading years too soon, 
pressed against his shoulder, her face, old, young, sad, 
smiling, looked into his, her brave brown eyes held tears. 

“Why, little woman,” he said, “what is it—what is 
troubling you ? Smiling time has come again, Molly, 
the worries are all left behind with Sydney.” 

“ Jim,” she said, and her hand tightened on the paint¬ 
box he held, “ Jim, do you know we have five children, 
five of them, five ? ” 

“ Well, girlie,” he said, and got up and sat down on 
the edge of the box and drew her beside him, “ haven’t 
we an income of two hundred and thirty pounds for 
them, a princely sum when we are in a place where there 
is nothing to tempt us to buy ? And we hardly left any 
debts behind us this time.” 

“ But dearest, dearest,” she urged, “ if you get hold 
of this we shall not have it a year; you \vill get up in 
cloudland and forget to furnish your returns or some 
such thing, and then you will be dismissed again.” 

“Ah, Molly,” he said, his face falling, “always the 
gloomy side. Couldn’t you have given me a night of 
happiness ? ” 

A stinging tear fell from the woman’s eyes. 

“ I couldn’t, I couldn’t,” she said ; “ the danger made 
my heart grow sick again. See, for I must be brutal, 
the time has come for it. I love your ways, your 
dreams; no canvas you have touched, no song, no 
verses but I have loved. But what have they done for 
us, what have they done ? ” 

The man’s eyes, startled, followed her tragic finger 
that swept a circle. Outside he saw the sun-baked, 
weary little town that must see their days and years, 
inside the cramped room full of boxes that were 
disgorging a pitiful array of shabby clothes and broken 
furniture ; just at hand his wife, the woman he had 
taken to him, fresh and beautiful, to crown his tenderest 
dream and turned into this thin, careworn, anxious-eyed 
creature. 

“ Ah me,” he said, “ it is worse than drink! ” 

vShe acquiesced sadly. 

“ Nothing else would make me take it from you,” she 
said, her wet eyes falling again to the paint-box, “ and 
if it were you and I only against the world, you should 
have it all your days. But five children to get ready for 
the world ! Jim, my heart fails me ! ” 

He was trembling too. It was the first lime he had 
felt a sense of genuine responsibility for his tribe since 
the time Hermie was put into his arms, a babe of three 
hours old. Then he had rushed away to insure his life 
for five hundred pounds. He forgot, of course, to keep 
up the policy after the second month. Now his heart 
felt the weight of the whole five, Hermie, Bartie and 
Challis, Roly and little Floss. 

He gave his wife a passionate kiss. 





The Mother and 

“ You are right,” he said, “take it; I give it all up 
for ever, and begin from now to be a man.” 

Time went past, and the criss-cross lines on the 
mother’s brow were fading, and the anxious outlook of 
the eyes seemed gone. She called up a home around 
her where before had only been a house; the children 
were taught; she even, by dint of hard economy, made 
it possible to send to Sydney for the piano they had left 
as security for a debt. 

The friends in Sydney, two years gone by, began 
indeed to congratulate themselves that Wilgandra had 
swallowed up for all time that troublesome yet well- 
liked fellow Cameron, and his terrible family. 

d hen the name began to crop up in the country news 
of the daily papers. Another wonder-child for Australia 
had been discovered, it seemed—a certain Challis 
Cameron, a mite of eight years old who was creating 
much excitement in the township of Wilgandra. 

Presently from the larger towns near the paragraphs 
also were sent. A concert had been given in aid of the 
Church fund and a pleasing programme had been 
submitted. Among the contributors was a tiny child, 
Challis Cameron, whose wonderful playing fairly aston¬ 
ished the big audience. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Cameron had quite waked up to 
the situation, an enthusiastic committee had been formed, 
a subscription list started and filled, and a sum of sixty 
pounds thrust into their astonished hands for the child 
to be taken to Sydney for lessons. 

Nowhere on the earth’s surface is there a land where 
the people are so eager to recognise musical talent, so 
generous to help it, as in Australia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron looked at each other when 
they were left alone, a little dismay mingled with their 
natural pride. And from each other they looked to the 
paddock beside their house where all the children were 
playing. This especial child was unconcernedly filling 
up her doll’s teacups with a particularly delightful kind 
of red mud, and then turning out the little shapes and 
calling Bartie to come and look at her “jellies.” 

Talent they had always known she had, but they had 
hardly thought it was anything much above that of any 
child very fond of music. As a baby she had cried at 
discords; at three years old she used to stand at the 
end of the piano and make quite pretty little tunes with 
one hand in the treble, while Bartie thumped sticky 
discords in the bass. At four she used to stand beside 
Hermie, whom her mother was teaching regularly, and 
in five minutes understood what it took her sister an 
hour to learn imperfectly. At four, too, her head 
hidden in the sofa-cushion, she could call out the 
names of not only single notes but chords also, as 
Hermie struck them. So her mother undertook her 
-tuition too, and in two years these paragraphs were 
appearing in the papers. 

But to go away with her and stay in Sydney while 
masters there heard her and taught her ! What was to 
become of the other four and the husband who needed 
his wife so much ? 

I am afraid we must send her to a boarding-school 
there,” she faltered. “ How can I leave the home ?” 

But later the child came and stood at her knee ; a 
tall, thin little child she was, with fair fine hair that fell 
curlless down her back, and in her eyes that touch of 
grey that makes hazel eyes wonderful. 

d he face was delicately cut, the skin clear and pale ; 
only when the pink ran into it was she pretty. 

“ I made another song, mamma,” she whispered. 

The dying light of the long still day was in the room, 
very far away in someone’s fig-trees the locusts hummed, 
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a sprinkle of sweet rain had fallen, the first for months, 
and the delicate scent of it came through the window. 

“ What is it, darling ?” whispered the mother. 

The child’s eyes grew larger, she swayed her tiny 
body to and fro. 

“Oh, the roses, the roses and the shivery grass ! 
Oh, the sea ! Oh, the little waves running on the 
sand ! Oh, the wind, blowing the little roses till they 
die ! Oh, the pink roses crying, crying ! Oh, the sea ! 
Oh, the waves of the crying sea ! ” 

The mother’s arm went round the little body, down 
into the depths of those eyes she looked, those eyes 
with their serious brown and grey lights mingling, and 
for one clear moment there looked back at her the 
strange little child-soul that dwelt there. 

Out at the door there was a clamour, Roly demanding- 
bread and jam. From the paddock came a sudden gust 
of quarrelling, the next-door children, with Hermie, 
shrill-voiced, arbitrating. Probably down in the street 
Bartie was fighting any or all of the boys who passed. 

“Dear heart!” ran the woman’s thoughts. “My 
days are too crowded to tend this little soul. Better 
that she too asked bread and jam of me.” 

“ Play it for me, mother,” said the child, and plucked 
at her hand. “ I can’t; I have tried and tried, and the 
sea won’t cry, only the roses.” 

^ “Nonsense, nonsense,” said the troubled mother; 
“ run and play till bedtime. Play chasings with Roly 
and Floss or be Bartie’s horse. Have you forgotten 
the reins I made him ? ” 

The child seemed to shrink into her shell instantly. 

“ I will get the reins,” she said nervously, obediently. 
Into the midnight they talked, the father and mother, 
and all they could say was, this was no child to hand 
over to a boarding-school or strangers. 

Wilgandra and the towns around grew clamorous. 
They grudged every moment that the child was not 
being taught, and having contributed solid coin of the 
realm for her education, they were vexed at the shilly¬ 
shallying in using it. 

So to Sydney the mother went, half fearfully, Challis 
and a modest trunk beside her in a second-class carriage. 

“We shall be back in a month at most,” she called 
out for the twentieth time reassuringly to her family 
seeing the train off. 

But Sydney seemed in league with Wilgandra. 
Without a doubt, it said, the most wonderful child 
performer ever heard. It wiped its eyes at her concerts 
when the manager had to get thick music-books to 
make her seat high enough ; it stood up and raved with 
excitement when she stepped off the stool at the end of 
her performances and rushed off the stage to bury her 
excited little face on her mother’s breast. 

Without a doubt, it said, with its peculiar distrust for 
the things of its own, here was no child to be confined 
to Sydney teachers ; it insisted she must have the best 
to be had in the world, and thrust its hands recklessly 
into its pockets. 

Mrs. Cameron at the end of six months went back to 
\v ilgandra, the anxious outlook in her eyes again and 
five hundred pounds in her pocket, the result of 
concerts and subscriptions given for the purpose of 
sending the child to Germany. 

And now what to do ? 

I he small house at Wilgandra seemed going along 
very steadily; Mr. Cameron had not once failed to 
furnish the reports due from him to the Government. 
The lady-help selected by the mother had the house 
and the children and the father in a state of immaculate 
order. She was a magnificently capable, managing 
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woman; everyone, Mr. Cameron especially, stood much 
in awe of her and unquestioningly obeyed her smallest 
mandate; even Roly, unbidden, performed magnificent 
ablutions before he presented himself for a meal, and 
Floss was often to be seen surreptitiously trying to 
mend her own pinafores in the paddock. 

Mrs. Cameron could not but confess her place was 
not crying out for her to the extent she had imagined ; 
indeed, the wonderful lady-help, Miss Macintosh, 
seemed to have brought the home into a far better state 
of order and discipline than even she, the mother, had 
been able to do. Little Floss was a healthy and most 
independent babe of two; Roly, three years old, was a 
sturdy mannikin who stared at her stolidly when, hei 
heart full of tears, she stooped over him and asked, did 
he want her to go away again ? 

“ Mamma mustn’t go away in a big ship, must she, 
sweetheart ? You can t do without her again, can 
you ?” she said. . 

But Roly was a sea-serpent swimming on the dining¬ 
room floor, and the interruption irritated him. 

“ Yes,” he assented, with swift cheerfulness, 
“mamma go in big ship. Good-bye, good-bye ! 
and he waved an impatient hand to get rid of her. 


Hermie and Bartie had just started to a good private 
school near at hand, and the teaching—all honour to 
the mistress !—was of so skilful and delightful a nature 
that the two could hardly summon patience to wait for 
breakfast ere they set out for the happy place. So 
Challis’s claims tugged hard. 

“But you—what of you, my husband?” she said. 
“You cannot spare me; it is absurd for you to even 
think of it! ” 

But he was excited and greatly moved at the thought 
of his child’s genius. Deep down in his heart was the 
knowledge that had he himself been given a chance he 
could have made a name for himself in this world. But 
there was. always uncongenial work for him, always 
something else to be done, “never the time and the 
place and the loved one all together.” 

“ Let us give her her chance,” he said. “ It is early 
morning with her. Don’t let ours be the hands to block 
her, so that when evening comes she can only stand 
wistful.” 

So they sailed away, the mother and the wonder- 
child ; behind them the plain little home, before, the 
Palaces of Music. 

{To be continued?) 



POOR CHILDREN AMONG COUNTRY FLOWERS, 
FRUITS AND BIRDS. 


BY Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. 


“ Does the cow lick in the grass with her tongue, or does 
she chew it, as the rabbit does with her front teeth?;’ 
“ Which way do the sheep eat ? ^ Do they move their 
upper or lower jaw when they eat ? ” “ Do sheep drink 

water?” are questions which not all of us can answer. 
They have yet been set in the hope of arousing interest in 
London children, who often lose many of the pleasures 
which they might have during their country visits, if they 
knew a little more about the country flowers, fruits, and 
creatures, into whose home circle they have temporarily 
stepped. 

It is not surprising that town children know little of the 
country, or its people, and its pleasures. To the poor do 
not come the regular yearly visits to the sea, or into the 
country ; and even when they have affectionate grand¬ 
parents, or kind aunts who might “take them for a bit,” the 


railway fares are a hindrance, or the baby can’t be left, or 
suitable clothes are not forthcoming, and so the invitations 
have to be passed over. 

“ I did enjoy myself in the country, but as my mamma 
had another baby girl while I was away, I don’t think 
I can be spared to go again, I am sorry to say,” wrote a 
girl of twelve, already weighted with her responsibilities. 

& All who enjoy Nature, or who have learnt by her gentle 
teaching, feel this loss to be a great one ; and so the 
charitable give money, and the child-lovers organise a fund 
and prepare to find cottagers who will take the children in 
as guests, and last year thirty-five thousand fortunate 
children were sent by the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
for a two-weeks’ visit to the country, there to get health, 
and play games, and have fun and make friends with the 
flowers and the birds and the animals. 
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It is no new work this of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund. In London it was begun from St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
in 1876, when nine children were sent; and each year 
since then it has grown and increased, and if people will 
give more money (ios. takes a child for two weeks), even 
a larger number will be sent in 1901 than went twelve 
months ago. 

The good that these visits of a fortnight’s duration do to 
the children is invaluable. They do not "go into institutions, 
where laws and regulations are apt to spoil pleasure or limit 
freedom; they go as “paying guests” into the homes of 
country villagers, who treat them as they would do their 
own children ; only feeding them more up to the standard 
of the 5s. a week which is paid for them, and with a due 
sense that these two weeks are the London child’s only 
holiday. Not that all the responsibility of their pleasures 
is left to the cottage mother. No, the committee of the 
Children s Country Holiday Fund make arrangements with 
ladies living in or near the villages to which the children 
are sent, who not only select the home of each one, but 
act as country-side hostesses, and keep an eye on the little 
guests during their stay, sometimes asking them to tea, 
or planning their pleasures and providing indoor interests,’ 
if the weather should be unfortunately too unkind to permit 
all day being spent out of doors. 

Kindliness and good will are such tender plants, that it 
does not do to advertise them, or even to examine them too 
closely, or else numberless instances could be told of the 
warm feelings which often spring up between the town 
children and their cottage entertainers. One child sobbed 
itself to sleep on leaving its “ country mother,:’ and another 
on reaching London, entreated to be sent back to the 
village, because he “ felt so empty ” at home. The mother 
of one poor boy had only one leg, and he was deficient in 
intellect; but he too enjoyed a time away from town, 
and afterwards, whenever his lady visitor mentioned the 
country, his eyes brightened and he said, “ Countiy people 
are kind; lady gave me pictures to look at. I like to go 
to country. Will you send me again ? I will try to be 
good.” 7 

One lady who has patiently laboured for many years 
among the London poor wrote of her work for this Holiday 
rund, “I feel that the good done is by no means 
transitory.” “Little Michael has been quite a different 
boy ever since his visit to the country,” said a clergyman 
the other day; and this is the universal verdict. Nor is 
the good fruit merely physical. The children sometimes 
learn cleaner habits, and keep them up afterwards in their 
London surroundings. One of the dirtiest little maidens of 
a Clerkenwell court has made, ever since she went away 
such a fuss about washing.” So said her mother, with a 
touch of maternal pride at Polly’s cleanly wavs. And 
more than this, the child’s cleaner face has had a good 
effect on the mother. 

There are interesting little discussions, too, and friendly 
arguments as to which child had the best “country 
mother,” and each stands up for her own. 

“ I had such beautiful vegetables for dinner every day ” 
says one. J ’ 

“ And I as much milk as I liked,” cries another. 

I lode in a cait all about, and helped the baker give 
out the bread,” chimes in a third; while another caps it 
with— ^ 

But I lode in a carriage,” which after all was only a 
spring cart for the luggage. And as the children talk of 
the past they look forward to the future. 

“ You promised me to go next summer,” said a pale- 
faced child to me a few days ago ; and her mother added, 
ohe is always asking ‘ When will it be summer for me to 
go to the country ? ’ ” 

It would not, however, be true to say or imply that all 
and each of the thirty-five thousand children who leave 
London by this Fund’s agency were good, docile and 
guileless. There are all sons, and it is true that “ Satan 
finds mischief for idle hands to do ” in the open country as 
well as in the close cities, and keen, active, happy lads will 
often do unintentional mischief. 

A party of boys ran gaily about a field of oats, after 


promising not to go into a cornfield, in ignorance that corn 
and oats were in any way connected. Another trio raced 
the. ducks and chickens until there was danger of their 
haying fits, in the honest belief that “they could run 
quickei if they would. I have known boys make efforts 
to ride the pigs as if they were saddle horses or patient 
donkeys, and we have all seen trees and bushes recklessly 
torn or broken in ignorant endeavour to obtain blossoms or 
fruit. 

“Where are the public apple-trees then?” asked one 
boy who had been remonstrated with on helping himself 
and his friends bountifully from a private orchard; and the 
information that there were none provided seemed to give 
him genuine astonishment. He had not known country 
ways. He had picked the flowers. There were plenty, 
a , P° one sa id him nay. The apples seemed as 

plentiful. Why should he not gather them ? 

But this kind of mischief is not the only sort into which 
the town children may fall. There are evils of talk and 
knowledge of wrong which town-bred children necessarily 
come acioss, but which it is not well that the more innocent 
rural girls and boys should learn, and yet it helps both the 
du ler agricultural child and the quicker-witted London one 
to know and understand each other. 

A common pursuit is the best introduction, and to try and 
observe facts about the flowers and the trees, the birds and 
the beasts, is an excellent method of spending a lono* 
summer afternoon, and one in which the country child can 
take the lead. 

“ But we don’t know what to look for,” said more than 
one child when I first began to try and awaken an interest 
in Dame Nature and her well-stored lap,” and so merely 
to guide eyes and thoughts some of us who care for both 
children and Nature issued a few questions and invited all 
who cared to do so to reply. It would take too much space 
to reproduce all the questions, but here are four which will 
serve as types of the others. 

“ What flowers did you see growing in the fields, or by 
the side of the road, or on the common ? ” 

W hat colour is the flower of the blackberry, and what 
is the colour and the shape of the flower-buds ? Can you 
^ T f 7 \'XT ie the bud, or a spray and a blackberry ? ” 

“What fruit was ripe while you were in the country? 
Do apples and pears grow in clusters or singly ? Do the 
bunches of red, white, and black currants grow alike ? If 
not, how do they differ ? ” 

“Do sparrows and rooks walk alike? Tell me some¬ 
thing about the movements of various birds which you have 
noticed. What gestures have chickens when they drink ? 
Does any other bird drink in the same wav ? How many 
times do crows fold their wings after alighting ? ” 

To all the children we wrote a letter, some of which is 
here appended. 

“ My dear Children, —Some of us who are grown up 
know how much good and pleasure has been brought to us 
all through our lives by making friends with and carino* to 
look at beautiful things in the country. 

“ We also know that there are children who go into the 
country for their fortnight’s holiday and return to London 
without having learnt the difference between an oak-leaf 
and an elm-leaf, or between the song of a blackbird and 
the chirp of a wren, or between a rose and honeysuckle. 
This seems such a pity, and so to help you to look on the 
beautiful and interesting things which Almighty God has 
made, and which live in the countiy, we are going to ask 
you a few questions, and to see if you cannot collect some 
different sorts of leaves and flowers, and perhaps some of 
you will be able to draw an animal or two, and explain to 
us the sounds they make, or the habits they have. 

“ Have you ever lain quite still and watched the shy, 
dainty rabbits, and how they run and nibble ? And the 
geese—what do they do on the commons ? And how do the 
ducks behave to the soft, yellow balls called ducklings ? 

Or can you tell what the cows do every day after their 
dinner ? Perhaps the water-rats have been seen by you, or 
you may have caught a glimpse of a happy squirrel, and 
wondered what he was or how he lived. 
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“ At the end of your visit in the country we are going to 
ask those of you who like to tiy to answer a few questions 
on what you have observed during your stay away from 
London, and then to the best boys and girls we are going 
to give prizes. To those boys and girls who will try and 
draw the flowers and the creatures, we shall also give 
prizes.” 

At the end of the summer the replies came in and showed 
the interest the children had taken in trying to look 
intelligently. About birds one child wrote, almost with 
pity, “It is very rough, but animals like straw for their 
nests” ; another offered the information that “sparrows 
hop on their hind legs” ; a third thought that “a rook 
had a graceful walk”; and another described straw as 
“corn with the pips taken out.” One little girl naively 
wrote, in telling of the pleasure which a sunset had given 
her, “the sun was setting, and I got larger.” One or 
two young artists made pretty drawings of leaves and 
flowers ; others verbally described blossoms sometimes with 
imaginative quaintness, such as the girl of ten, who 
wrote, “the shape of the blackberry bud is like a dog’s 
head.” 

There can be no doubt that conversation had been 
stimulated by these questions, and that many a child had 
been encouraged to intelligently observe instead of only to 
indolently look. “ A swift,” wrote one boy, “if it were to 
touch the ground cannot fly again unless some one throws 
it into the air.” This is the sort of information obtained 
from talk not based on knowledge, but it pre-supposes a 
kindly human creature in frequent contact with be-earthed 
swifts ; but the many replies about the way crows folded 
their wings, how sheep rose from the ground, the gestures 
chickens use when they drink, the colours of flowers, the 
shape of leaves, and the different ways fruit grew, all show 
that a great deal of careful observation was used ; and I am 
sure it will be in the experience of all my readers that in 
such seeking is joy found. 

When children are asked questions, they sometimes feel 
as if they had been set an examination paper, and “like 
school.” But it was in the hope of making them enjoy 
their holidays more, and not with the wish of adding fresh 
tasks to these often over-worked small people, that we had 
begun our plan, and in order to show that and also to 
stimulate originality in thought and expression, we asked 
each child what he or she had enjoyed most during their 
visit. 

Many and various were the replies about the greatest 
pleasures enjoyed. One boy wrote a long and detailed 
report of a story he had heard of a local murder; another 
liked “ swimming hot rice,” but whether the “ swimming” 
described one pleasure and the “hot rice another, or 
whether the swimming was used as an adjective to qualify 
a new accomplishment not hitherto observed in hot rice, 
we had no means of ascertaining. 

We also offered a prize for the best story or anecdote 
about an animal, on the understanding that it was to be 
original and not out of a book. Here is the story which 
won the prize. 


4 ‘ A Grateful Cat. 

“A gentleman who lived alone always had two plates 
placed on the table at dinner-time, one for himself and the 
other for his cat. He always gave puss a piece of fish or 
meat from his own plate. 

“ One day, just as the gentleman had sat down to dinner, 
puss rushed into the room with two mice ; she jumped up 
into her chair, ani before anyone could prevent her, she 
had dropped one of the mice into her own plate and one in 
her master’s. Evidently puss thought that one good turn 
deserved another. Her master had often given her a piece 
of his dinner, and puss, to show her gratitude, gave him a 
part of hers.” 

It is my hope that those readers who have perused this 
article so far will be enough interested to wish to help more 
children to care for Nature, and to observe affectionately 
her wondrous ways and cunning devices. If so, the way is 
open to all. The “grown-ups” can help, if they live in 
towns, by offering their services to the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, to visit the schools and tell the children 
what to look for, and something of the beauties to be found 
by those who watch the flowers and fruit, the birds and 
beasts. If they can take pictures or sketches, they will 
find the talks easier, but in any case they will be welcomed 
not only by the children, but by the teachers, without whose 
generously-given help this little plan of which I have told 
could not have been even so far tried. 

And if those who want to help are not “ grown-ups,” but 
still growing themselves, there is room for their aid too, 
for when they are on their own holiday they can find out 
where the poor children are taking theirs, and then share 
their pleasures and knowledge. It might not be always 
quite pleasant to play cricket with three or four town 
children, whose only field has hitherto been the court or 
alley, whose wickets have been one stick with a coat over 
it, and whose bat is ignorant of professional shape or 
handling, but one does not do charitable things to please 
oneself," and no one who has yet tried to give pleasure to 
those whose lives are barren of it has yet regretted the 
memories that are left behind. It cannot be denied that 
these young guests are not always easy to entertain. 
“I am quite tired by them, they won’t get on together,” 
I heard from a child who had honestly tried all the after¬ 
noon to play hostess to a party of town and country children 
combined, but she probably succeeded far better than she 
knew, and next time she is going to start them all in 
gathering grasses, or flower posies, or searching for some 
particular nut, or leaf, or rare berry. The common interest 
will probably do as it has done before in old history, as well 
as modern social life, namely, break down strong invisible 
barriers between those who, like the majority of my readers, 
are enriched by many good things, and those into whose 
lives’ cloth the threads of pleasure have been but scantily 
woven. 

In any case the experiment is worth trying, and therefore 
from all those, old or young, clever or simple, rich or homely, 
who themselves rejoice in Nature, and who wish to share 
their joy, I ask for service to “ open the eyes ” of the poor. 


“ UNSKILLED LABOUR." 

BY MARGARET SHIRLEY. 


Edith Morley sat in the waiting-room of a registry office 
for governesses and servants. She was thinking how tired 
she was of all her fruitless visits to that office. Day after 
day came the same reply from the woman in charge— 

“ We are sorry we have nothing suitable for you. When 
we have you shall hear from us. But there is so little 
demand for unskilled labour.” 

It was the old story. Edith Morley, the daughter of a 
country clergyman, had not received any training worth 
mentioning. She was not even fairly well educated. At 


the death of her father—when she was just thirty years old 
—she found herself an orphan without a penny in the 
world. Edith’s mother had died soon after the birth of her 
only child. 

Her father had been in his time a man of letters, but 
unbusiness-like and impracticable to the last degree. He 
had never kept an account in his life. He had made no 
provision for his daughter. 

Consequently, after his death, Edith was surprised to find 
that not only had her father left her nothing—he had made 
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no will—but that he had died very heavily in debt. So the 
furniture and everything belonging to the old vicarage 
was sold by auction. The ponies went too, and even the 
dogs and the birds. 

Edith had inherited her father’s unbusiness-like tempera¬ 
ment, and not until she found herself without a home and 
with scarcely any money, did she realise her position. 
True, several friends came forward with offers of help, 
ior the eccentric old Vicar and his simple daughter were 
beloved by all who knew them. Of relations they had 
practically none. 

Hut in any case Edith was not the kind of woman to 
accept charity. Besides, in her unworldly mind the idea 
that she could make an income by teaching little children 
reigned with conviction. 

After everything was over in the country, she betook 
herself to London, feeling sure of finding work there. But 
no one seemed to want her as governess. The agents 
asked for her certificates, and when Edith said she had 
none, they told her that it was impossible to obtain teaching 
since she was unqualified. Then she sought for a situation 
as companion to an elderly lady, but without success. 
Now she had sunk to the status of a lady-help. 

To-day she had said to the office boy, who had given her 
the usual negative message, “ I will take any wages. I 
only want a home.” 

The boy grunted “ All right ” as Edith went out into the 
street. 

It was a cold, dreary November day, and she was glad to 
reach her humble lodgings in Fulham. She found a letter 
awaiting her. It was from another registry office. She had 
given her name to almost every office in London during the 
three months she had been there seeking work. The letter 
ran :— 

“The only thing I can find for you is a situation as a 
kind of superior confidential servant to a young lady about 
to be married. It will be an easy situation ; all you will 
have to do will be to superintend a young housemaid, and 
do all the light duties of a small house. A page-boy will 
be kept and, unless you can undertake the cooking, a cook 
also. The wages offered are ^16 a year, or £20 if you 
will undertake the cooking. Let me know at once, as, if 
you decline, I have several others who would be glad’of 
such a post.” 

Edith, putting the letter quietly down on a rickety table 
repeated slowly to herself, “ A kind of superior confidential 
servant! Has it come to this ? I cannot accept such a 
position, and yet-” 

She remembered that she had just changed her last half- 
sovereign. She did not dare to think what would happen 
to her after that was gone; and she was so very weary of 
it all. 

That evening she wrote to the woman at the registry 
office: “I should like to apply for the situation you 
mention. Let me know, please, when the young lady 
would like to see me, and where.” 

The next day about noon, a hansom drove up to Edith’s 
lodgings. A pretty little lady, exquisitely dressed and 
looking the picture of what a happy, healthy, young English 
bride-elect should be, stepped daintily out, telling the 
cabman to wait a little while. 

“ I must introduce myself—I am Miss Braithwaite,” she 
said brightly to Edith. “I had your name from the 
registry office in Sloane Street.” 

I hen she and Edith began to discuss matters. 

At the end of the interview it was agreed that if Edith’s 
references were satisfactory she should undertake the 
situation—without the cooking. 

Then the bride-to-be left her, saying, “ I should want you 
next week, for I’m going to be married then, and I should 
like you to be at my new house preparing for us whilst 
we’re on our honeymoon.” 

Edith, left to herself, pondered. She was glad to have 
the prospect of even such a situation. “For,” she said to 
herself, “ what is the alternative ? ” 

What indeed ? 

She counted out the changed half-sovereign and smiled 
with satisfaction to know that it would be enough to carry 
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her on till next week, and then she would be homeless no 
longer. 

Ah ! that word “ home.” What feelings the thought of it 
stirred within her aching breast! “ Home ! ” Ah, Edith ' 

She seated herself in the least uncomfortable chair and 
stared into the small fire. For once it was not smoking; 
it looked friendly; and, in any case, one is never quite 
lonely with a fire. 

So Edith turned to hers and, half closing her eyes, let 
memory run loose. 

Once more she was in her old home. Long ago now. 
But to-night it seemed but yesterday, and that all the 
interim must have been a nightmare. She was home again 
in the pretty old vicarage whose garden ran down to the 
river’s edge. 

No longer was she a tired, thin, pale woman of thirty, 
but a lively girl of eighteen with bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks. She was running down the garden path to the 
boat-house. Then she tried to get out" the old boat. But 
it was fixed somehow this time. It was always rather a 
hard task to launch the boat alone. Generally somebody 
helped her. 1 o-day, evidently, she must manage by herself. 

But hark ! What is that ? A man’s laugh ; then, “ The 
idea of your trying to do such a thing by yourself! ” 

One or two quick strides towards her and she was 
caught in a pair of strong arms and held fast. A few 
words of endearment and then the boat was easily launched 
logether they rowed down the stream—Edith, with her hat 
off, laughing, singing, and playing; Walter Cartwright, 
her lover, alternately rowing, mooring, chaffing, or making- 
love to her. Both supremely happy. 

***** 

A knock at the door, and the lodging-house little maid 
of all work came in to light the gas. 

“ Oh, miss, you’ve let the fire almost out; and I do 
believe you’ve been a-crying ! ” 

But Edith turned her head and pretended not to notice 
the servant’s remarks. 

_ _A d . a y s passed, and then came the following note from 
Miss Braithwaite— 

“ Dear Madam,—I am very sorry to say that after all I 
shall not require your services. My future husband and I 
are making different arrangements, and I find I could not 
possibly give you a room to yourself. I hope you will soon 
meet with another situation. 

“ Believe me, Truly yours, 

“Dorothy Braithwaite.” 

Edith gave a little cry of agony, then steadying herself 
she put pen to paper and wrote— 

I implore you do try me. I will take any wages. It 
is only the home that 1 want. I will do everything you 
wish. You—with all your bright prospects before you—you 
who do not know what it means to be without a home—have 
a little pity, a little mercy. I would sleep in any comer of 
your house. I do beseech you to reconsider your decision. 

“Edith Morley.” 

The next morning a telegram came from the bride-elect 
perhaps it was less cruel than if she had waited to send 
a letter. It ran— 

Very sorry indeed. Have made other arrangements. 

“ Braithwaite.” 

Two days afterwards Edith read in the marriage column 
of a daily paper— 

On the 2nd inst., at St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Brown, assisted by the Reverend 
A. Jones, Walter Cartwright, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 

London, to Dorothy, eldest daughter of the late Sir Robert 
Braithwaite, Bart.” 

The registry office women never saw Edith Morley 
again. One of them said one day to an assistant— 

.“I wonder what has become of that Miss Morley ? A 
nice, quiet person, but impossible to suit; neither one thing 
nor the other. Those cases of unskilled labour are always 
hopeless to cope with.” 



“ FRAULEIN WILHELMINE. 



























































































































































































































































































































WHEN ROSES BLOW. 

By EMMA RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

On such a sunny morn as this, when Mother Earth in all 
her July splendour seems smiling* up to the deep blue sky, 
1 could almost think that the burden of years had slipped 
from these rounded shoulders, leaving me a slender, 
straight-limbed stripling of eighteen. 

Ah, golden youth! I think I see me now, with little 
luggage save my paint-brushes and colours, singing lustily 
as I followed the road that leads from Ltibtheen to 
Fichtenwalde, taking my pleasure in the summer air and 
the fragrance of the great pine forests that shut the road in 
and stretched away for many a mile on either side. My 
school-days were over, and I had heaved a sigh of relief, 
for books I had always honoured at a distance, but deemed 
mighty poor companions on closer acquaintance, and so 
had strapped my colour-box and knapsack on my back, 
and wandered forth to revel in my freedom and breathe the 
air of the woods. 

I sang and could have laughed for sheer gladness of 
heart, for all the world seemed one vast playground, and I 
had neither care nor ambition nor purpose—but to be merry 
—and yet, not that either, for methinks the man who says 
to himself, “ I will be merry,” proves by the saying that 
his mirth is but sadness in disguise. The eternal joy of 
nature seemed to breathe in me, and I was one with the 
tall pines waving their stately branches, and the timid deer 
that peered at me curiously, then fled into the thicket. 

But this is on reflection ; I did not philosophise that July 
morning long ago, rather did I wonder when I should come 
in sight of the forester’s house in Fichtenwalde, where I 
purposed staying a week or two as the Frau Forsterin, my 
mother’s great friend and my godmother, had often bidden 
me. 

And so towards noon I was in Fichtenwalde, and thought 
thereby with pleasure of the midday meal, for the walk had 
been long and I had not eaten since early morning. 

Yet, what think you ? Scarce had I reached the door 
when hunger and fatigue were both forgotten, for there met 
me face to face a lovelier lady than I had ever seen or hope 
to see. Like a queen she stood there on the threshold, 
and yet she was not tall, but held herself so proudly, that I 
think, had it not been for the smile curving the dainty lips 
and the roguishness lurking in her dark eyes, I should 
have been sheer abashed ; as it was, I took courage as I 
doffed my cap and asked for the Frau Forsterin. 

“ Lhe Frau Forsterin is not at home, nor yet the Herr 
Forster,” the lady answered, “but they will soon come 
back. Will you come in and rest yourself?” she con¬ 
cluded graciously, and as she led the way I followed, much 
wondering who the fair dame might be. 

“ Have you come from far?”' she asked, motioning me 
t.o a seat in the parlour. 

“ From Lubtheen this morning, madam,” I answered, 
standing erect and drinking in her beauty with my eyes. 

“ Then you are hungry ? ? ’ she said kindly. 

Truly, I was, but 1 hesitated to acknowledge such a 
plebeian craving. 

“ Boys are always hungry, are they not ? ” she went on, 
smiling, as I only made some weak response. But at this 
I flushed somewhat angrily, for I now deemed myself a 
man’and herself not many years older, and the greater was 
therefore my vexation that my tongue, of its kind none of 
the slowest, seemed through my bedazzlement to have 
forgotten its office and to lie useless in my mouth. 


“ Pray be seated,” said my lady, waving a little white 
hand ; “ they shall bring you some refreshment.”. With that 
she smiled and left me, almost before I had stammered 
a few words of thanks for her gracious attention. 

A few moments later a maid entered with a bowl of milk 
and a piece of cake, of which I gladly partook, sitting at 
my ease by the open window through which the roses 
peeped, coquetting with the delicate house-plants arranged 
in a trim row along the window-sill: My lunch concluded, 
a drowsiness came over me. All was so still, so peaceful; 
overhead the sunny blue, all around the silent forests ; the 
bees hummed in lazy harmony, and on the green sward the 
hound lay fast asleep. And presently I, too, was 
slumbering, nor do I know how long I slept, but when I 
woke it was to hear a laugh like joyous music and hands 
clapped together as though in glee. Then a face peeped 
cautiously in at the door, and 1 recognised my godmother, 
whom I hastened to greet, she being all smiles and 
gladness at seeing me. 

“And have you had jmur sleep, my dear boy?” she 
asked. “ I have looked in before, but would not wake you, 
but now come to dinner.” 

And when we had come to the dining-room, there stood 
by the window my lady, and looked so sweet and dainty 
and lovely above all things, with roses in her hands and 
hair, that one could not weary of looking at her, and yet I 
felt thereby half sad, half joyous, and knew not why. 

“ Fraulein Wilhelmine von Schwarzenfels,” said my 
godmother, pointing to my dainty little lady; “a distant 
cousin of my husband’s.” 

I made my best bow, and Fraulein Wilhelmine held out 
her hand. 

“We know each other already, do we not?” she said, 
smiling up at me with her roguish eyes ; and as I took that 
little hand, I knew all at once what ailed me, and would 
have given the world to kiss those pretty fingers. 

And so we sat down to dinner, but my good godmother 
pressed me in vain to eat of this and that, I could do but 
scant justice to her cookeiy. Methought the good lady and 
her husband themselves ate but little,"and spoke as though 
under some restraint; I could not understand why, nor did 
I ponder it much, for my mind was full of other things'. 

After dinner Fraulein Wilhelmine sauntered out of doors, 
and I think I should have followed her like one bewitched,' 
had not my godmother touched my arm, saying coaxinglyL. 

“ Come, Wolfgang, and sit beside me while I spin, and 
tell me about your mother,” so that I must needs go with 
her and sit me down close to her arm-chair. She plied me 
with questions as her wheel whirred, but I answered 
absently, for my thoughts were elsewhere—on the green 
where I could see Fraulein Wilhelmine scattering grain 
amongst the chickens, singing as she did so in a low 
sweet voice, to which the spinning-wheel lent a sleepy 
accompaniment. 

We had been silent for a little while, my godmother and 
I, and I thought to make my escape, nay, had already 
risen for that purpose, when the Frau Forsterin, looking 
up, stammered somewhat awkwardly— 

“Will you not read me a chapter from the Bible, dear 
boy ? It is so good for us all.” 

Ah me, I fear it did me little good, nay, I sulked that 
the good dame kept me by her, the more so that from her 
manner I suspected a set purpose, which effected nought 
but to make me perchance the more ardent. 

(To be continued.) 



GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XV. 

July 3°, 1849.—Awoke sad and low enough. Began to 
pack early, with a half intention of leaving, but wavering till 

to-morrow. Mr. -came, and in spite of packing and 

fussing, sat several hours. Poor man ! he might never see 
me again, he said. He partook of our beefsteak for two, 
which stretched into a moderate portion for three. I know 
not when I have felt so much at parting with anyone as 
with him. 

July 31.—Bessie and I went for a walk after I had 
written to say I should be home on Thursday. Mr. King 
called and accompanied us some part of the way. We 
went to Gloster Place, where the Godleys have kindly 
offered Bessie quarters. It is a nice part of London, but 
very quiet and out of the way of masters, etc. Two 
servants are left, and Mrs. G. has left all in nice pre¬ 
paration for Bessie, but I fear she will find it sadly dull and 
lonely after Bury Street, and I almost hope she may 
remain there. We returned late to tea, and a sad evening 
we had, for I got into the despondings. I cannot well 
reconcile myself to returning to Wales again, to fall into 
old ways. Everybody tells me I am burying myself alive, 
lost, etc., and I suppose it is true. Bessie tried to make 
me philosophical by reminding me that we were sent into 
the world to work out a given end by a course of duties, 
and in a position that we did not choose, and that our path 
was not always to be an agreeable one. I knew it all, but 
still kept harping upon the string of why I was to be 
doomed to live where there was so little intelligence or 
intellectuality. I knew I was murmuring and wrong, but I 
did not try to help it. I think Bessie and I could live 
together to the end of our lives, and never have an unkind 
word between us. 

Aug. 1.—Black Thursday. Alas, it is a melancholy day ! 
Bessie and I were both dolorous. We sat down to read 
the Psalms and lessons, and Mr. and Mrs. King, Joe, and 
Gertrude came in. Mr. King brought a ticket for the 
concert to which we were resolved oa going. They were 
engaged for the day and regretted not being able to see me 
off. It was a sad parting and I could not resist “howl 
the first.” Before I could hope to look becoming again, in 
came Mr. Berry, who had called twice this week when we 
were engaged. He expressed his regret at my leaving, 
and Bessie and he tried to be merry to keep up my spirits. 
They said such ridiculous things about the Lake of Kil- 
larney that I was fain to join and forget my grief. Mr. B. 
declared that, of all places in the world, he should like to 
live by the Lake, or at Killarney, with one or two friends. 
Bessie invited herself to visit him there. He said “the 
friend” must be one of them “for life,” and she ought to 
like whatever he liked. Then he turned to me and asked 
me whether I would go to the Lake of Killarney. I smiled, 
but I am not sure he was quite in jest. He thinks of 
coming next month to Aberystwith and thence to Llandilo. 
He gave me the Baptistery very nicely bound. He stayed 
some time, and then offered to come and see me off, 
which we gladly accepted. We went at one o’clock to the 
opera concert, thinking to be there in time to get good 
seats. The whole room was full, and not a seat to be had. 
Bessie was in great trouble about me, having a long journey 
before me, and asked some gentleman if he could not make 
room for one. He said they were as full as they could be. 
Another, rather elderly gentleman, soon rose and insisted 
on my taking his seat. He and Bessie began a musical 
conversation, and he seemed inclined to be very friendly. 
Many civilities succeeded, in which we rose, or rather I 
rose and sat down again, prevailing upon him at last to 


take my place for a short time, and then inducing Bessie to 
do the same. Meanwhile, the players played and the 
singers sang magnificently. Sontag was perfect, and so 
thoroughly the lady. She sang in German, French, Italian, 
and English. Her “With Verdure Clad ” was beautiful, 
slightly tinctured with foreign accent. La Blache was 
fine as ever. Gardoni, Mario, and Parodi all delighted in 
turn, with many others. Thalberg played two pieces 
splendidly, and was encored in each. I could not well 
have had a more beautiful finale to my London season. 
Our friend expressed a sentiment at parting—“that these 
were among the pleasant but melancholy meetings of life, 
never probably to be repeated”—shook hands with us, 
and followed us as far as he could, then took possession of 
his daughter, who looked rather prim, and doubtless 
thought her father too attentive and us too free-and-easy. 
I was much indebted to him, nevertheless. I was sick and 
weary when we got home and fell asleep. Mr. Berry came 
to tea at seven and tried all he could to keep up our 
spirits most kindly. Bessie had been following my example 
of the morning and was as low as I was. We were a dole¬ 
ful pair. He talked for us, and said all he could to amuse. 
He and Mr. Dixon had a dispute about the train. The 
latter said it started at eight o’clock, the former at nine. 
We followed the opinion of the latter, contrary even to the 
train book, and left in a cab at eight. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon and Martha seemed really sorry to part, and I was 
sorry to say good-bye to them, for there could not be 
kinder people or nicer lodgings. Mr. Berry pointed out all 
the grand houses en route , but I could not take much 
interest in them. When we reached the station we found 
he had been right in his opinion of the time, and he 
triumphed accordingly. We had three-quarters of an 
hour to wait. We wandered over the station, sat down in 
the ante-room, tried to make bad jokes, went to see a 
beautiful church at Paddington, grew sentimental, and 
finally took up our abode on the platform. Here we had 
some fun, really about the guard, into whose care Bessie 
insisted upon placing me. Mr. Berry thought the guards 
would have a sufficiency of work if they had every parcel as 
well as lady given into their especial care. We wandered 
about in search of this worthy, and then Mr. B. said “ there 
was always a great deal of trouble in seeing a great man.” 
At last we found him, and he promised to take charge of 
me. We lingered as long as we could about the railway 
and near the carriage we had fixed upon, into which I had 
put my wrappings, and where had placed himself since a 
gentleman with a book in his hand. They stood by the 
carriage, asking me to write from Gloster, and giving me 
innumerable directions. Poor Bessie ! God knows when 
I may see her again ! It was a hard parting. Both 
pressed my hand and said, “God bless you!” then the 
odious whiz and whirl of the engine were heard, and 
we began to roll off. As we went slowly they walked 
on the platform by its side ; but it soon quickened 
from its monotonous roll into its fierce, planet-like 
movement, and I saw them no more. The evening 
was closing in, and all seemed sad enough, but nothing 
so sad as I was. 1 remained some time “ in maiden 
meditation,” but my companion began to talk, and I was 
obliged to answer. He, however, got out at Slough, to my 
great relief, though he was very gentlemanlike, and I tried 
to sleep. After some time I managed to get a nap, and 
dozed and woke again, until we finally reached Gloster. I 
had a wretched headache. Went from the station in a fly 
to the Bell, instead of going on by the first mail. It was 
one o’clock. The fly man rang the bell at the inn gate, 
and a miserable sleepy waiter came. I asked for a bed- 
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room, and he told me there was not one in the house to be 
had. He showed me the dreary-looking traveller’s room, 
where were two candles and an inkstand. He got me a 
sheet of paper, and I wrote to Bessie. It was cold and 
wretched. Then I lay down upon the hard hair sofa, with 
a splitting headache, and at last fell asleep. At seven 
another waiter came to awake me, and I asked if he could 
get me some tea. It was a fine bright morning, and my 
head was better. I wandered about the house, then took 
my place, and finally got some tea and three small slices 
of bread and butter. They made me go inside the coach 
to Ross, with a nervous lady and no end of boxes. At 
Ross I procured an outside place, with a very agreeable 
companion—a Scotchman, who kept me, or I him, or 
both, in constant conversation till near Brecon. He was, 
he said, of the same profession as Sir Walter Scott—a 
barrister. Had often seen Sir Walter, and knew Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart personally. He was called “Tory Tam” 
in Edinburgh, and had a famous Scotch terrier universally 
known by the name Tory. This was all I could discover of 
his name, etc. He had known Hogg, the Ettrick shep¬ 
herd, well. Travelled with Wilson, and knew the only 
remaining sister and nieces of Burns, for whom he had 
helped to raise an annuity. He gave me much interesting 
information about Scotland, the Highlands, their present 
condition, their manners, etc., and seemed highly in¬ 
telligent. I think I almost always meet with pleasant 
travelling companions, perhaps it is because I am a- 
chatter-box myself, and never think it necessary to hold my 
tongue in a stage-coach when I am spoken to. We made 
a pretty speech about “ pleasant journey ” and agreeable 
conversation when we parted, and the old gentleman on 
the other side got hold of me. He had got up at Aber¬ 
gavenny, and seemed in great distress because he had 
travelled post from Hereford the night before to be in time 
for the first mail, and they had never called him at the inn 
until hours after it. had passed. I believe old men are the 
greatest sinners after all. He would have made, as they 
say, “ strong love ” to me, if I had let him, and when we 
got inside, on account of the rain, was inclined, with his 
grey hairs and seventy summers, to be quite tender. He 
made me acquainted with his birth, parentage and 
education ; with his thirty wards—he having been trustee 
for that number of persons—his wife—for he was a married 
man—and, above all, his susceptibility of nature, which 
had always been his weakness ; his nephew, too, who had 
^5,000 a year, and whom he should certainly bring to see 
me, and preach me one of his best sermons ; of how, when 
he was a young man, he had dreamt fifty-seven times 
following of the same young lady; and a variety of useful 
information suited to elderly gentlemen. We reached 
Llandilo at last at four o’clock, and I was not long in 
reaching Abbey Terrace. I walked in, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Margaret, and upstairs, to that of mamma, who 
had given me up. The Popkins were with her, and the 
general exclamation of surprise was considerable. The 
mother was looking really wonderfully well, and seems as 
brisk and active as possible. Our meeting was as gay and 
joyous as my parting with dear Bessie had been. 

Aug. 21.—Dearest Bessie was to leave town to-day. 
She says Bury Street is almost deserted, even by the street 

music, and most of her friends have left town. Mr.-is 

married ! 

March 24, 1850.—The kindest of letters from Mrs. C. 
Morris, enclosing a sovereign and promising to do all she 
can to collect for the needlewomen. Miss Chesterton, 
who is at home alone, came to tea, and we had a quiet 
evening together. She begins to feel the want of a home, 
though very kindly treated at the Popkins’. She wishes to 
join her sister in a school, or anything to give her that 
desideratum, a home. When mamma laments my not 
being in a higher and more lucrative situation, and com¬ 
plains of the little value set by my services here, adding 
that she could manage to exist without me for my advantage, 

I tell her, and know it to be true, that no increase of salary 
could compensate for our happy evenings, and the conscious¬ 
ness of being independent. The present is comfortable, and 
for the future, “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


May 31.—The last day of May, and the end of my 
volume of diaiy. I really cannot afford to buy another, 
money is so scarce. I am better to-day, but still very weak. 
Dr. P. tells me to drink wine, or anything strengthening. 
Wine we have none and cannot buy it, but are better off 
than thousands of others. “ The thunder rolls ! be hushed, 
thou prostrate world.” What an awful sound it has, but it 
clears this heavy atmosphere, and takes a weight from the 
spirits. Mine were very low yesterday, and Mrs. Rees 
quite overcame me by saying how much she has been feeling 
for us during our trials, both as regards health and pocket. 
I believe everyone is kindly disposed to us. Bessie says, 
“all looks very dark now, but something will turn up.” 
She reminds me of Mr. Micawber. Doubtless something 
will “turn up.” My trust is where alone we can venture 
to trust — The Father of the fatherless, and God of the 
widow. 

Nov. 6, 1851.—C- asked me to-day whether I would 

hear her lessons. “Yes,” I said, “as soon as you have 
done the exercise, passage of music, and apology.” “ That 
is impossible,” was the reply, “but I am sure mamma 
would be very angry.” “ Then do what you are told,” 
said I. “ Your sisters will help you willingly, and you have 
no excuse.” “ I don’t choose to do a German exercise 
with anyone who can’t teach it,” she said, and I held my 
tongue. Such an indomitable spirit I never saw. Heard a 
rather better account of Mr. Pugh. Wrote to Mrs. Pugh 
and enclosed her the good receipt for strengthening food. 

Nov. 7.—I again prayed to God for C-, and for 

patience, but she is not improved and will not be until this 
fit can be conquered some way or other. To-day she was 
so rude and impertinent that I was obliged to give up 
hearing her lessons, upon which she resolved that her 
sisters should not do theirs, and did all she could to hinder 
them, not paying the least attention to one word I said to 
her. I never saw such a girl when set up in this way—and 
yet so quiet when in a tolerable temper. I will note down 
from day to day, this time, that I may see how long the fit 
lasts. To-day she chose to have the window open, and this 
was the origin of the complaint, because we wished it shut, 
and as soon as I shut it she opened it. 1 do pray to be 
directed how to manage her, for I cannot do it of myself. 

Nov. 8.--C- in statu quo. Asked me if I meant to 

hear her lessons : told her certainly, if she behaved well, 
and kept her temper. Not having a drawing that she liked 
to copy, and my refusing to lend her one of mine until she 
behaved well, caused her to be impertinent again. I said, 

“ Very well, C-, as you will be rude, I cannot undertake 

to teach you—and you must take the consequences.” She 
told me that she was determined I should teach her, for she 
would make me. Not being able to do this, she did her 
best again to hinder her sisters or me from doing anything, 
and declared if I would not teach her I should teach 
nobody. When, at the close of the day, I asked her what 
good she had done herself by making us all lose a day, she 
said that she had been revenged on me, and made us all 
uncomfortable. It was useless to reason with her, but I 
told her quietly that I would not teach her when she was 
impertinent and called me improper names or got into 
passions; and she assured me that I should go away. I 
literally spent the whole day keeping her at bay and 
showing her that I was resolved not to have her sisters’ 
occupations stopped, if she stopped mine. Whether she is 
unwell or not I cannot tell, but she is certainly possessed 
by some evil spirit that nothing but her own prayers for 
God’s grace can keep down. If her sisters tried to divert 
her attention, she got into violent passions with them and 
even thumped them ; all this the effect of having been 
yielded to when younger on account of illness. I was quite 
ashamed of my own want of real patience in the evening. 

I could bear with a whole day of extreme naughtiness from 

C-, thank God, unflinchingly, but I was annoyed at 

mamma’s being rather irritable when I came back. She 
was not well, and disliked my taking to my writing, which 
I am obliged to do, and this made me cross in turn. Ours, 
however, was only a momentary gust, soon succeeded by a 
perfect calm. May God give me entire command over 
myself. 
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Nov. 9.—Resisted the temptation to letter-writing. 
Mamma not very well. Mr. Cheese, second master of 
Llandovery College, preached a most excellent sermon. He 
is in very weak health,.as well as Mr. Pugh : chest delicate. 
Mr. P. looking very ill, and coughing a good deal. To 

Llandefeisant in the afternoon. C-- not there; swelled 

face, her sisters told her, from keeping the window open. 
This may have had something to do with her temper. 

Nov. 10.—Pouring wet morning. I got soaked. Found 

C-’s face better, but her temper not much improved. 

By force of patience got her into a more reasonable mood, 
and she did some lessons very well, and got through some 
verses of the debated Morning tolerably. When the 
exercise came, which was a slight German translation, 
temper broke out again. I explained and explained, but 
she said she would not do it; called me “ horrid creature,” 
and then I told her that I could not consider as my pupil 
one who called me names, and should have no more to say 
to her for the rest of the afternoon. She began her teasing 
system, to prevent her sisters doing lessons, which 1, 
however, got over. Then she told me that if “I knew 
which side my bread was buttered,” I should hear her 
lessons under all circumstances. I assured her very calmly 
that I understood her, and that the circumstance of my 
remaining longer or leaving this year would not influence 
my conduct to her, or make me relinquish my own self- 
respect. That her mamma and I would soon have an 

interview, when I should tell her the facts that she (C--) 

scarcely did any lessons, was very rude and disobedient, 
and that her mamma, in all probability, would think my 
staying under such circumstances, useless, and that there¬ 
fore she would be the cause of my leaving; but that 
whether I stayed a day or a year, I would have politeness 
and obedience from her, or I would not teach her at all. 
She was more reasonable to-day than she has been before 
during this fit, and I hope it will soon be over. 

Nov. 11.—A most stormy day, and the climax to C-’s 

misdemeanours. Found her stubborn as ever about the 
exercise. At last, by force of persuasion, and telling her 
that I must have it done, she got out her slate at three 
o’clock, and sat down by my side. They were expecting 
the Squances to a luncheon dinner. I wo lines of the 
exercise went on tolerably ; but whether the intelligence 
that Miss Squance was not come overturned her compo¬ 
sure, I don’t know; we could get no farther. I sat an 
hour, patiently pointing to the very tense of the verb she 
had to write. She put down, “ I has, you has, thou have,” 
etc., declaring she “knew no better.” At last I told 
her she was a naughty, obstinate girl, and she informed 
me that I was “an odious creature,” and the passion again 
broke out. I said I could hear no more lessons, and told 
her to let her sisters come and read. She refused. I 


pushed her chair away and she got up and gave me a 
furious blow, succeeded by as many more as she could 
manage till I got hold of her hands. I told her I would 
write to her mamma, and she should not go down that 
evening. This quieted the fit, but not the tongue. 1 
wrote, and she said I was “ cutting my own throat,” 
evidently not thinking I should send. I went with the 
note and poor Lizzie entreated me not to send it, as it 
would put an end to my staying on. I told her I was very 
sorry but I must do it, and gave the note to Henry, who 

delivered it to Mrs. W. I merely requested that C- 

might not go down to the drawing-room as she had 
“thumped me unmercifully.” When I went back she 
asked if I had sent, and I said “Yes,” upon which she 
seized on the sketch I was just finishing in water colours, 
and tore it in two. So ended, with the words, “ I will 
never speak to you again, nor forgive you as long as I live, 
and I hope you will die in a workhouse,” etc., with a fury 
of passion. God forgive and soften her temper, poor 
child, for she does not mean it; only she will not restrain 
herself. 

Nov. 12.—Found C- resolute, I suppose, in keeping 

her word, since she did not attempt to address me the 
whole day, and as she made no apology but was sulky, 
I did not speak to her, and shall leave her wholly to 
herself, until she comes round properly. She did not go 
downstairs. Thanks to her quiet mood, we had a peace¬ 
able day and read that beautiful book, I Promessi Sfosi. 

C - took to translating Tasso, very big, and when she 

asked Lizzie for explanations, L. said, “ If Miss Beale had 
told you to do this, you wouldn’t do it.” 

Nov. 17.—I was thunderstruck to-day at hearing from 
Lizzie, who had been talking to her mamma, that my 
departure is quite settled for February next—three months 
from this present time, and my quarter. Although I was 
given to expect it, I could not believe it. I had need of all 
my fortitude and more than all my faith. I find it easy to 
preach to others, but difficult to avoid trembling for the 
future, though I know that God will provide for me as He 
thinks best, and in His good time. Mr. Evans supped 
with us, and mamma, without knowing of this, told us that 
Elizabeth had been much troubled by a dream. She 
dreamt that we were going to leave our present house, and 
going to Neath, and she with us, but that she had been 
much distressed about mamma and our new abode. This 
is an odd coincidence, as she could have heard nothing of 
it. When I told mamma to-night, she was very much 
disturbed, and I fear it will quite upset her. May God 
mercifully make my way clear before my face. We have 
done all for the best, and from righteous motives in 
refusing situations hitherto, and I trust something will now 
be offered for us. I only pray for faith and patience. 


VARIETIES. 


Life in Turkey. 

The seamy side of life in Turkey is its shiftlessness, its 
neglect of cleanliness and comfort, its despairing accept¬ 
ance of a condition of apathy, stagnation, and decay. 

“ One’s first impression of a modern Turkish town,” says 
Mrs. W. M. Ramsay in her bright and vivid sketches of 
Everyday Life in Turkey , “ is that it has been half- 
finished, and then allowed to fall into decay . . . The 
streets are mere spaces between the houses, ill-paved, 
where paved at all, and full of holes and pitfalls ; streams 
of water trickle down the centre of many of them—an 
improvement on some towns where the central gutters are 
filled with stagnant filth—and children, dogs, and fowls 
dabble and pick up odds and ends. All the household 
refuse is thrown into the streets to rot and make the air 
unwholesome.” 

What is Leisure ?—“Leisure,” says the busy girl, “ is 
spare time in which one can do some otl^Jvind of work.” 


Are You a Native ? 

Traveller {to an inhabitant of a sleefty little north 
country hamlet ): “ Are you a native of this place.” 

“ Am I what ? ” 

“ Are you a native ? ” 

At this moment the inhabitant’s wife, a tall, attenuated 
and sallow-complexioned woman, appeared on the scene, 
and turning to her spouse said scornfully— 

“Ain’t ye got no sense, Jim ? Fie means wuz ye livin’ 
here when ye wuz born, or \vuz ye born'before ye began 
livin’ here. Now answer him.” * 

What Company Do You Keep?—“A wise man asso¬ 
ciating with the vicious becomes an idiot; a dog travelling 
with good men becomes a rational being.” —Arab Saying . 

The Victor. —She who will resolutely remain externally 
calm and quiet while anger boils within has already gained 
a conquest which will make future victories easier. 



CHURCH RESTORATION QUILT. 


“ You are mean, right down mean, Philip! 
And think of the disgrace! We shall be 
the only people, really nice people, you 
know, in the church, who are not giving a 
subscription.” 

“It’s no use calling names, Nell. We 
can’t afford it, and that’s the long and the 
short of it. I gave all we could spare this 
half-year to the War Fund. The church 
must wait.” 

“ But that’s what it can’t do. The Vicar 
says the roof must be repaired before the 
winter sets in; and you said yourself that 
the interior was a disgrace to any congre¬ 
gation.” 

“ Quite true, little woman. Still there are 
several rich families in the parish. The 
Vicar will get all he wants, so don’t fret.” 

“ That’s not it,” said his wife quickly. 
“ I want to help, and oh, dear, I don’t see what I can do. 
I should have liked to have had a stall at the sale of work, 
but that is out of the question. I have no money, and so 
little time.” 

“You have plenty of brains though : set them to work, 
and see how you can wheedle the money out of those rich 
people’s pockets.” 

“ I might offer to collect,” she said thoughtfully, “ but it is 
such dull work, and then again it takes up so much time.” 

“Besides being such an old device,” he retorted. 
“ Come, Nell, you must do better than that.” 

“Philip,” she cried, “you might at least promise to 
double whatever I get.” 

“Not if you collect subscriptions,” he answered, “but 
anything else 1 will.” 

That night Nellie Saville lay awake for a long time 
considering. She was sincerely attached to the church in 
which she had been baptised and married, and to the Vicar 
whom she had known from babyhood. At last an idea 
struck her; she turned it over and over in her mind, and 
then, with a little sigh of satisfaction, settled herself to sleep. 

Next morning she turned out her piece drawer : there 
was one large square of white satin, left over from her 
wedding gown, and one particularly lovely scrap of dark 
blue. She turned them over hesitatingly, and then estab¬ 
lished herself at her embroidery frame. All her leisure 
moments were spent there till the self-imposed task was 
completed. 

A fortnight later she came back from the sewing society, 
that met every week to prepare for the inevitable sale of 
work that must precede any church alterations, with a 
triumphant face. 

“Philip,” she cried, as she rushed into her husband’s 
sanctum, “I’ve made a beginning; I’ve forty shillings 
promised already, and I know I shall get the rest.” 

“You don’t begin at the beginning,” he retorted. 
“ What are you talking about ? ” 

‘‘Look at this,” she said, carefully unrolling her white 
satin square, and holding it up before him. “ Of course a 
man can’t understand, but this is to be the centre of a large 
patchwork quilt.” 

“ I seethe Union Jack most artistically worked,” he said 
admiringly. “ Where is the rest ? ” 


“ I took this square to the meeting this afternoon, and 
proposed that we should make a quilt of national colours. 
I asked each to contribute a blue or a red square, with her 
initials worked on it in white silk. This is mine,” and she 
produced her blue piece of satin, ornamented with an 
elaborate monogram. 

“Very pretty indeed, but I don’t see where the money 
comes in.” 

“Contributors,” she went on gravely, “are to pay one 
shilling each for the honour conferred upon them.” 

“ Capital! ” exclaimed her husband. “ And did the idea 
catch on ? ” 

“ My dear, they simply jumped at it: everyone present 
undertook a square. I calculate I shall want two hundred 
of them ! I am going all round the congregation, and then 
I shall come to you for a cheque for ten pounds.” 

Philip groaned. “You are too clever for me, Nell. 
What a mistake I made in praising your capabilities ! But 
perhaps you won’t get your two hundred.” 

“ Trust me to do that.” 

“ Then I shall have to put on my considering cap too, for 
there’s no money in the bank.” 

At the last meeting of the sewing society, the week before 
the sale of work, Nellie Saville proudly exhibited her 
finished quilt. Round the Union Jack in the centre were 
the squares bearing the initials of the churchwardens’ and 
sidesmen’s wives and daughters. Outside this favoured 
circle were squares representing all sorts and conditions 
of women, for Nellie’s idea had been taken up eagerly. 
A broad band of white completed it, and Nellie had 
made long evenings and early mornings to line and 
quilt it. 

“ What do you think it will fetch at the sale of work ? ” 
asked one of the ladies. 

“ It ought to fetch ten pounds,” answered another. 

“My husband suggested,” said Nellie demurely, “that 
no one would value it so much as the Vicar and Mrs. 
Atherton. It would be such a delightful memento of the 
sale of work and the church improvements. He will give a 
guinea to start a subscription.” She did not add the fact 
that this guinea was the result of Philip’s abstention from 
tobacco. 

“ 1 hat’s a capital idea,” said the senior churchwarden’s 
wife. “ I will give half-a-guinea with pleasure.” 

“And I, ’ “And I,” “And I,” exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices. 

“Well,” said Philip, when his wife came home, “how 
did my idea take ? ” 

“Count it up,” was Nellie’s answer, as she poured the 
coins into his hand. 

“ Eight pounds; that’s not bad for the first evening. 
You’ll get the rest easily now.” 

“ Yes, and we agreed that the quilt should be exhibited 
at the sale of work in a side room—admission twopence. 
That ought to bringin a sovereign at least. Oh, Philip, I 
shall not be satisfied unless we can bring it up to twentv- 
five pounds.” 

After the sale of work came the balance-sheet. Nellie 
Saville did not figure a’mong the stall-holders, but in the 
list of contributors her name stood opposite to twenty-seven 
pounds. 

Cecil Vincent. 
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A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

nd what do you propose to 
do to-day ? ” asked Cousin 
William of the two guests, 
who were sharing an 
early breakfast with him. 
Cousin William was one 
of the people who made 
plans and stuck to them. 

“ I was thinking of 
taking a turn with Bethia, ,, 
said Dr. Pringle, who 
seemed to be addressed. 
“Unless”—he looked at 
her with a twinkle in his 
eye—“ she would prefer 
to dress up and go out 
calling with your sisters and my wife. I believe that’s 
the ploy they’ve on hand.” 

Beth looked at him reproachfully, but said meekly 
enough— 

“I’ll go with you, please.” 

“ There’s the Natural History Museum,” said Cousin 
William conscientiously, anxious to find an instructive 
goal to their walk, “ or the Antiquarian, or if you would 
like to see the Advocate’s Library, I daresay I could 
manage it.” 

Beth pouted at mention of the museums, but softened 
towards the Library. Books were generally worth a 
walk to see, but skeletons and lumps of mineral! 

“ I was just thinking of a daunder,” explained the 
doctor, who knew T Beth’s mind in and out and wanted 
to give her pleasure. “ If the spirit moves us the 
Library way, William, we’ll give you a call at Castle 
Street, and get you to be our convoy.” 

“ Let it be before one or after two, then. Half-past 
two would on the whole be best,” said William, rising 
and brushing the crumbs from his decent black waist¬ 
coat. “ I’ll give orders that I’m disengaged then, if 
you should call.” 

“ He wants to get out of asking us to lunch, the near 
body! ” soliloquised the doctor, for William was as 
proverbially stingy as his sisters were lavish. “ The 
creature goes through the world like a wound-up clock. 
I wonder if he sets his dreams to the minute hand ? ” 

Perhaps he had not many dreams, either waking or 
sleeping. It is safe to aver that he knew none of the 
delights of those waking visions that beguiled our two 
romantic sightseers as they wandered aimlessly about 
the city that alone, possibly, of all the fast-changing 
crowded haunts of men has still the magic to cast 
spells. Austere grey Lady of the North, with your 
great dower of beauty, your nameless melancholy, your 
breath that chills even at summer’s height, your lovers 
still are countless, your children love you and hate you 
and leave you, dream of you in exile, and come back 
loyally to die within your precincts. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the picturesque past so inter¬ 
linked with the prosaic present, so that, go where you 
will, in New Town or Old, you seem never to get 
beyond the speech of bygone centuries—old songs, old 
legends in your ear, the national character everywhere 
evolving itself, as it were, before your eyes. 


“ There will be nothing like this in London,” wailed 
Beth. 

“No, London’s too big, lass. It’s the story of a 
world that’s written there. London could swallow 
every Scot left in the kingdom, and make but one bite 
of it.” 

“ I’ll always love this best,” she said with passionate 
vehemence. “ When I come back I’ll kneel like Queen 
Magdalen, and kiss the bonnie earth for joy.” 

“ Ay, cherish patriotism. I think little of man or 
woman, let him be bom where he will, who doesn’t. 
Your cosmopolitan, who thinks one country and one 
king as good as another, and maybe better, is a 
character I’ve little broo of, and would scarcely trust 
the length of my pinkie. And in the main, Beth, for all 
the blood and tears and sins and sorrows that went to 
the making of it, the story of Scotland is one of striving 
after the best—the light and the right of civil and 
religious liberty. And of triumph, in spite of your 
murderous Cardinals,” he ended with a laugh. 

“ My Cardinal served his King faithfully.” 

“ Ay, if he had served his God as well, but the 
blood of the martyrs is on his head. But you’re a 
Pringle, too, to keep you a good Presbyterian. You 
are a child of the Covenant on your mother’s side, 
Beth.” 

“ I won’t forget it,” she said, her face softening. 
“ Oh, won’t I just be longing for the old kirk yonder, 
and the sound of ‘Leuchars’ and ‘ Coleshill ’! Will 
they let me go to the Scotch church, do you think ? I 
suppose there are Presbyterians in London ? ” 

“ Heaps. I don’t know about your going, that’s as 
your father may think best. But don’t set out with 
thinking you can get good nowhere else. After all, we 
bring from church pretty much what we take to it. It’s 
the devout spirit that gets the blessing.” 

“ Can any good thing come out of the land of our 
‘ auncient innemy,’ the horrid enemy that did so much 
to destroy our beautiful city ? ” 

“ The Stuart cause did more. Your bonnie Charlie, 
my dear, a gallant lad, I grant ye, suffered for the black 
sins of his fathers, and let us be thankful for Scotland’s 
sake that Jacobitism is no more a moving principle. 
As a sentiment I make you a present of it.” 

“ I thank you, sir. If we weren’t on the causeway I 
would drop you a curtsey. But if you think I’m going 
to turn Georgabite the minute I cross the Border-” 

“ I would recommend the step to a sensible young 
lass. The Union’s a pretty old affair now, and like 
douce married folk we find it better to ’gree than to 
differ.” 

“ * And that is the end of an old song! ’ ” she 
quoted. “ Loyalty’s gone out of fashion, and I’m to 
forsake my country and become English, and pretend I 
like it! ” 

“ Come away and let us eat,” said the doctor, 
perceiving that it was time to make his peace. “ I 
don’t know how sentiment affects you, my woman, but 
I’m as hungry as a hunter. There’s that cafe place in 
Princes Street. What do you say to that ? ” 

She said yes to that, though with a faint protest. 

“ It’s rather stuck-up.” 

“ Hoots, I like it fine ! The lassies with yon red 
aprons and helmets on their heads are a fine set of 
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young Minervas. Come, and we’ll birl away down the 
mound before the gun can fire.” (Local time is set by 
a cannon fired from the Castle at one o’clock.) 

The cafe was crowded with many ladies, old and 
young, and sprigs of lawyers from the Parliament 
House, and busy men from offices and shops. Beth 
thoroughly enjoyed the novelty of a meal eaten in the 
midst of so much bustle and brightness. She perceived, 
too, with a swell of her heart, that her big uncle, as he 
shouldered his way between a phalanx of little tables to 
find a vacant corner, was greeted by more than one 
visitor with kindly warmth. The simple country doctor 
was not without his friends who knew how to appraise 
him. One old white-haired minister held him a long 
time in talk. He was a benevolent-looking old man 
with that sweetness, as of fruit mellowed by the sun, 
that comes to men and women when they are nearly ripe 
enough for death to pluck. He was going to London, 
he said, to visit a married son. He was exercised 
at the thought, for though he must have travelled 
well past his seventieth milestone, it was his first dip 
into the country across the Border. Perhaps it is those 
home-staying lives, lived in a fine serene fulfilment of 
the nearest duty, that get most of the sun to ripen in. 

“ My lass here is going too,” said the doctor, a hand 
on Beth’s jacket. “This is Dr. Ogilvie, Beth. She’s 
going to her father.” 

“ The famous writer ? ” asked the man of sermons. 

“Ay—Richard Bethune.” 

Their eyes met with an interchanged look, and then 
the minister, with a kindly “ Perhaps we’ll meet in yon 
big world ” to Beth, said good-bye. 

A vacant table was found at last, in a dim corner 
where one could make observations on all the neigh¬ 
bouring hats and bonnets without scruple. Be sure 
there was not one Beth did not take in and admire or 
dispraise, while - the doctor was making short work of a 
beefsteak. Across the room in another corner was a 
young man she looked at, too, from time to time, when 
she could withdraw her eye from the fashions, because 
he was too much absorbed in his newspaper to be 
aware of her regard. He had a keen, clever face, and 
she fell to wondering what history lay behind it. There 
is no greater pleasure than this weaving of stories about 
the people we meet and pass on the great road we are 
all travelling. What matter if we mate the wrong 
husbands to the wrong wives, shelter children in homes 
their presence has never graced, and give to the solitary 
spinster an importance she cannot claim ? It is some¬ 
thing that we occupy ourselves kindly (so long as it is 
kindly) with these our brothers and sisters, and use our 
clairvoyance to see only the best. 

Beth had given the young stranger a fine equipment 
of romance by the time Dr. John had eaten the steak 
and was calling for pudding. 

“ Pudding ! ” said Beth with a jump, being indeed in 
the act of bringing her momentary hero back from 
battle on a stretcher. 

“ Well, cakes then—or tart.” 

“ Oh, some cabinet pudding, please.” She consulted 
the bill of fare. “ Uncle ”—in a whisper—“ who is that 
over there in the corner ? ” 

“ That grey pow with a flower-garden on the top of 
it ? How can I tell ? ” 

“ No, the young man sitting alone. He looks as if 
he was somebody, or had done something.” 

“ Neither, that I know of. He’s just tLe son of a bit 
Border lairdie—and a very honest chap he is too. By 
the way, this chiel ought to be a hereditary enemy of 
yours, Beth, by your way of thinking, for he’s a Douglas. 


I daresay he counts your Cardinal’s Gawin among his 
forebears. I don’t know him, but his father I knew well. 
If you’re set on carrying on the feud, I might introduce 
you.” 

“ Uncle, don’t tease. I’m not a bit interested in 
him now, even as an enemy. I fancied he did some¬ 
thing. His face looks like it.” 

“ Perhaps he poetises, like the good Gawin. I dare¬ 
say that’s his own verse he’s so busy over in the Weekly 
Scotsman . I mind, when I was his age, I used to send 
in my contributions too—‘weakly’ essays, my good 
father used to call them ! ” 

“If he writes anything, it’s sure to be a tragedy,” 
said Beth. 

“ Likely enough. Most of the tragedies are written 
by the young and suffered by the old, Beth.” But her 
attention caught by a new bonnet, her interest in the 
stranger ceased. 

From the cafe they went out into Princes Street, where 
the illusive sunshine makes you think you are in a 
summer climate till you come to the first cross-road, 
Frederick Street or Castle Street or whatever it may be, 
where an assassin awaits you with a knife ready for your 
throat. But who, at eighteen, minds the east wind ? 
Beth fell on the shops like a famished traveller fresh 
home from a desert. She would not let her companion 
pass one by, and he yielded good-humouredly, willing 
that this should be her day and hour. 

Suddenly he made a stand at one. 

“ I’m going in here for a minute,” he said. 

She followed, wondering, into a fine and spacious 
shop of the dignified kind that makes no advertisement 
of its wares in the window. Behind the great expanse 
of plate glass there were only a few fine skins and furs 
set out carelessly, but within you could attire yourself in 
the complete costume of a Highland chieftain, from the 
sporran to the Skean Dhu, choose what clan you would. 

“ You’ve no claim to a tartan either on your father’s or 
your mother’s side, for all the nonsense they talk about 
Border clans, but you’ll be none the worse of a plaidie to 
keep your toes cosy, and your heart warm to the old 
country, so take your wale of the clans.” 

Now Beth could not remonstrate very vigorously 
before the dignified shopman who waited their pleasure, 
and it was easy for anyone who knew her to guess what 
her desire would be. In a quarter of an hour she came 
out once more into the sunshine of the gay street, the 
agitated and happy possessor of a rug of that Stuart 
tartan which is specially associated with the ill-fated 
Prince, Charles Edward, the last of a race which, for 
five centuries, claimed the devotion, fealty and blood of 
its country. There is no hint of his tragic fate woven 
into the gay colours that made so brave a show at the 
marriage of the Second Charles. 

Dr. John had now taken the upper hand of his little 
companion and carried her from shop to shop, all 
unheeding her chiding. A pretty hat she must have, 
willy-nilly, and dainty gloves and shoes. And he put so 
much heart into the business of his choice, and yet 
made so light a jest of it, that though the tears were in 
her eyes, she must needs laugh too and give in. Love 
gave, and love took, and when it comes to that, there 
is little to be said. 

Last of all, in a beautiful shop which smelt deliciously 
of Russia leather he bought her a desk, that in writing 
home she might still have a bit of home to inspire her. 
No woman could have been so thoughtful of what would 
give her pleasure. Aunt Anneys, for all her tenderness, 
could not have chosen half so well. 

(To be continued .) 



TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

ANXIOUS Friend. —Many answers have already been given to inquiries 
of a similar nature to yours. It is extremely difficult to go into such 
questions satisfactorily in the space available. I sympathise truly with 
your wish to help your friend. To those who are blest with a simple 
childlike faith in God, the possibility of unbelief m His existence is a 
thing too terrible to think of. They see Him m everything. His 
works tell of His power, wisdom, majesty and glory. The wondrous 
way in which their mortal bodies are fitted to be the dwelling-place of 
their immortal souls ; the instantaneous obedience of every part ot the 
frame to the invisible influence that abides within ; the glories that are 
everywhere around them, and as manifest in the smallest object, as 
in His vast firmament teeming with worlds beyond our sight; the 
wondrous mode in which our wants are supplied, and all the details 
fitted in, one with another, might surely appeal to every being endowed 
with sight and reason, even had we no Bible to reveal God to us. 
You name answered prayer as a proof of the divine existence. Oh , my 
child! When your sixteen-year-old friend’s eyes are opened to 
discern not only that God lives, but that He loves and He rules in 
wisdom, new light will be given. Those who best understand and 
realise what He is are able to say that both His love and wisdom are 
as much manifested in the unanswered prayer as in that which is 
granted. We ask for what we want. He gives what will be best tor 
us. Read replies to NELLY K., CYCLIST OF A YEAR, and refer to 

other answers named in them. . . _ 

MUSKOKA (Ontario).—I am daily gaining new friends in the Dominion 
and 1 rejoice to add your name to the number. You did not at first 
feel the full value of our ‘ Talks’ together, but since they have been 
such help and comfort to me.” Well, is not the impression that deepens 
with time better than that which is vivid to begin with, but passes away 
quickly ? My dear' correspondent offers a suggestion which I gladly 
quote in full. She would like to ask all British readers to hike a 
special time, at least once a week, to pray, not only for all British 
soldiers and sailors engaged in the war, but for all of them, and for the 
people of the whole British Empire, that we may be loyal to God, our 
King and country, “ asking first for the gift of eternal life, and then 
that of true loyalty.” I doubt not many hearts will respond to the 
suggestion. This dear writer’s letter started on its way on January 20th. 
One word, alas, has h;d to be changed in quoting it, for then the 
suggested petition was for “ Queen and country. Now we all feel 
stirred to ask that lie who rules in her stead over this wide Empire 
may follow her noble example as she, through a long life, was a 
follower of our Divine Master. , . • 

Wild Figs complains bitterly of herself as a member of the home 
circle. She finds it so hard to be nice to her own people, and -feels 
this a great trouble, as, being the eldest of the children, she ought, to 
set a good example, yet is conscious of being selfish and discontented. 
There is something pathetic in her allusion to her little Sunday 
scholars and her intense love for them, as well as.the admission, it is 
so much easier to teach others than to be good oneself. I am so 
sorry dear girl, that you are hindered in Christian progress by the 
taunts of those around you on account of certain inconsistencies 
between your outward profession of religion and your home life and 
example. But I do want you not to be discouraged. You are very 
young—under twenty—and it would be wonderful indeed if you had 
‘even reached a standard thatwould satisfyyour own conscience, lhc 
oldest, most experienced Christians are always finding something to 
lament, some chasm to be bridged over between their real lives and 
the ideal set before them. But dissatisfaction with ourselves should 
make us more prayerful and watchful, and our faith in the finished 
work of Christ should be strengthened by a sense of our own exceeding 
need. If conscience condemns us, we may be sure there is room tor 
amendment, and you are fully convinced of this. Ask God tor 
strength and patience to bear deserved reproof, even it unpleasantly 
administered, but resolve also, by His help, to conquer, one by one, 
bit by bit, the faults of which you are conscious. Reproofs are nice 
the bitter dose of medicine, but like it also we must try to take them 
as meant for our good. 


MEDICAL. 

POLITZER’S BAG— This is a piece of apparatus used for inflating the 
eustachian tubes by forcibly blowing air into them. It is used for 
deafness resulting from disease of the eustachian tubes, and is the 
most valuable instrument that we possess for the treatment of that 
affection. There are many varieties and improved forms of Politzer s 
bag They all consist of an india-rubber ball connected with a nose- 
piece by a rubber tube. In the original pattern, which is as good as 
any the nose-piece consists of a small piece of vulcanite which fits 
into one nostril, the other nostril being closed by the finger. Having 
inserted the nose-piece, an act of swallowing is made, and at the same 
moment the air-bag is forcibly squeezed. The act of swallowing 
opens the mouths of the eustachian tubes, and the forcible squeeze ot 
the bag drives the air up into the tubes. The appliance can be 
obtained from any surgical-instrument maker. The price will vary 
with the pattern of bag chosen and the shop where it is obtained. 
The usual price for Politzer’s original pattern bag is from eight to ten 

CENTURION. —The difference between an idiot and an imbecile is one of 
decree only. An imbecile.is capable of a certain amount of education, 
whereas an idiot is not. Formerly the difference between the two was 
said to be that idiocy was congenital, whilst imbecility was acquired as a 
result of disease suiDsequcnt to birth ; but the use of the words in this 
sense is now obsolete. No doubt a great number of cases of imbecility 
or idiocy are congenital and depend upon errors of development of the 
brain, but a very large number are acquired from disease of the brain 
in infancy. One cannot tell whether or not a child is weak-minded 
until she has reached the age at which she should be able to walk and 
talk. Between birth and this time elapses a period of at least a year, 
and during the first year of life there is a common disease which 
usually leaves its victims with damaged brains. This disease is an 
inflammation of the structures at the base of the brain', and though it 
frequently ends fatally, many cases recover their bodily 4 health but 
grow up imbeciles. 'This affection, which is known as “ posterior 
basal meningitis,” has only recently been studied, and at present very 
little is known about it. It is exceedingly important to properly 
educate weak-minded children. You cannot tell which are capable ot 
improvement and which are not until you have tried. The education 
of all weak-minded children is long and difficult, but it is of vast 
importance both to themselves:and to those upon whom they are 
dependent that it should be diligently persevered in, even if at-the 
onset it appears useless. Many weak-minded children, can be 
educated to a very fair degree, and some can be taught •sufficiently to 
enable them to take care, of themselves, whilst a few may reach the 
stage'of being able to support themselves.by their own labours. 
DUFLEN. —The treatment that we advise you to adopt is to bathe your 

- feet twice daily in warm water, to each quart of which a teaspoonful ot 
borax has been added, and to gently massage your feet for ten 
minutes every night. You can manage this for yourself without much 
difficulty. Rub them gently at first, steadily, increasing tlip pressure 
of-vour hands till you are rubbing fairly vigorously. Always rub 
upwards towards the heart, never in the reverse direction. Great 
relief often follows this treatment. , .' . ’ - , ’ * ' .;. 

HOUSEWIFE. —Eggs form an article of diet which is highly nutritious 
and readily digested. Eggs consist mainly of albumen or animal food, 
and alone they cannot support life, but they are most valuable adjuncts 
to other food. An egg weighs about two ounces, and contains one giam 
(about fifteen grains) of nitrogen. As a man requires to assimilate 
twenty grams of nitrogen a day, it follows that to get hvs full allowance 
of that element from eggs, he would have to eat twenty a day. Eggs 
contain a very large quantity of phosphorus, chiefly in the yolk, and 
this is doubtless of great value for human food. Unboiled eggs are 
very readily digested, but the more they are boiled the less digestible 
they become. In giving eggs to invalids, it is therefore advisable to 
give them either unboiled or else boiled for not longer than three 
minutes. Poached eggs are no more digestible than lightly-boiled 
ones. The white of the egg contains a very large amount of nourish¬ 
ment, very nearly as much as the yolk. 
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'TWIXT DARK AND DAWN* 


By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


The sun went down in the golden west, 

And the curlews cried as they sought the shore. 
For the sea-horse, tossing his creamy crest, 

Leapt to the land with an angry roar. 
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By the cottage fires, which brighter grow 
As night falls stormy and dark outside, 

Sit those who listen with dread and woe 
To the howling wind and the roaring tide. 
* . * * *■ 

Up in the east comes the rosy dawn, 

And sunbeams flash on smiling sea; 

And the blackbird’s call on the dewy lawn 
Answers the thrush in the hawthorn tree. 


But the tide that flows o’er the golden sand 
Softly lays on the shelving shore 
A battered boat, which a vanished hand 
Towards the haven will guide no more. 
























































THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

■ AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND LADY-HELP. 

“ The droop, the low cares of the mouth, 

The trouble uncouth 

’Twixt the brows, all that air one is fain 
To put out of its pain.” 

nd for actually six months 
that home survived ! After 
that the crumbling was to 
be expected, for some dis¬ 
cerning and intrepid man 
came along and married 
the marvellous lady-help 
out of hand. 

Mr. Cameron spent five 
pounds in the purchase of 
a pair of entree dishes for a 
wedding-present, and was unhappy that he could so 
very inadequately reward her great services. But there 
was a curious air of buoyancy and relaxation observable 
in him the first day the house was free of her. 

At tea he got The Master of Ballantrae out and read 
boldly all through the meal, a thing he had not ventured 
to do for eighteen months. And out in the frozen 
shrubbery at midnight, with the Master and Mr. Henry 
thrusting at each other, he spilled the tea that Hermie 
passed him. When he saw the wide brown stain he 
had made on the table’s whiteness—although the ridicu¬ 
lous fancy pursued him that it was the Master’s 'life¬ 
blood smirching the snow—he looked up startled, full 
of apologies. But there was only Hermie’s childish face 
in front of him ; and though she said, “ Oh, papa ! ” as 
became a president of the tea-tray, she looked away the 
next second to laugh at Roly, who had spread his bread 
with jam on both sides and did not know how best to 
hold it. And Cameron felt so much a man and master of 
his fate once more that he stretched right across the table 
to help himself to butter instead of politely requesting 
the passing of it. For three months the household ran 
a merry course. Hermie, a bright little woman of 
eleven, begged her father to let her “keep house ” and 
give the orders to Lizzie, the very young general servant. 

The father bent his thoughts five minutes to the pro¬ 
blem ; Miss Macintosh had been away now a fortnight, 
and everything seemed going along really delightfully. 
What need to break the sweet harmony of the days by 
getting in some person whose principles counted reading 
at table and spilling tea among the cardinal vices ? 

And Lizzie, the State girl, was at his elbow with a 
shining face. She was fifteen, she said—fifteen was 
real old! Now why should the master go getting in 
any more of them lady-helps, who did nothing but 
“jaw” from morning to night. She, Lizzie, would under¬ 
take all there was to do in this place “ on her head.” 

Cameron smiled at the eager girls, and, while hardly 
daring to consent, put off for a further day the engage¬ 
ment of a successor to Miss Macintosh. And the 
three months ran gaily along, and still Hermie sat 
importantly at the head of the table, and still her father 
read, and still Roly spread his bread upon both sides. 

There was always a good table—far better than either 
the mother or lady-help had kept. 


For the family grocer had an alluring way of suggest¬ 
ing delicacies when he came for his orders that certainly 
no mistress of eleven or handmaid of fifteen could 
withstand. 

“Almonds?” he would say. “Very fine almonds 
this week, Miss Cameron—three pounds did you say— 
yes ? And what about jam ? I have it as low as five- 
pence a tin, but there is no knowing what cheap fruit 
these makers use.” 

“Oh,” Hermie would say, “I must have very good 
jam, of course, or it might make my little sister ill ! 
How much is good jam ? ” 

“ There’s strawberry conserve, a shilling a tin,” the 
man would say—“pure fruit and pure sugar, boiled in 
silver saucepans.” 

“ Silver saucepans ! That couldn’t hurt Floss-ie ! 
We will have six tins of that, please,” the small house- 
woman would answer. Then there were biscuits ; Miss 
Macintosh, frugal soul, only gave Wilgandra, when it 
came calling, coffee-biscuits at sevenpence a pound 
with its afternoon tea. Hermie regaled it upon maca¬ 
roons at half-a-crown. Then Lizzie would have her 
say. What was the use cooking meat and vegetables 
on washing-day, ironing-day, and Saturdays, she would 
say, when you could get them tinned from a grocer ? 
So tins of tongue, and whitebait, and pressed meats, 
French peas, asparagus and such, were added weekly to 
the order, the grocer sending to Sydney for the unusual 
things. “ We are saving a lady-help’s wages,” Hermie 
would say, “ and it saves the butcher’s bills, so it is not 
extravagant a bit.” 

It was not until the third month that the day of 
reckoning came. Then the grocer, grown a trifle 
anxious over his unusual bill, which no one was settling, 
ventured to accost Mr. Cameron one day on his verandah 
and present it. 

“ No haste, of course,” he said politely, “only as your 
good lady and Miss Macintosh always paid monthly, I 
thought you might not like it going on much longer.” 

When he had bowed himself out, Mr. Cameron rubbed 
his suddenly troubled brow a moment. Money, bills! 
The thought had actually never crossed his mind all 
these three months! His wife first and then Miss 
Macintosh had always managed the finances of the 
family. Indeed, one of Mrs. Cameron’s injunctions to 
the lady-help had been, “When Mr. Cameron’s cheque 
for his quarter’s salary comes, please be sure to remind 
him to pay it into the bank.” And Miss Macintosh had 
never failed to do so, nor to apply for the twelve pounds 
monthly for payment of the household bills. 

He went into the dining-room and began to rummage 
helplessly about his writing-table. To save his life he 
could not recollect what had become of his last cheque, 
for there was a conviction on his mind that he had 
never paid it into his account. 

Flermie was at the table, Mrs. Beeton’s cookery-book 
spread open before her ; over either shoulder peeped 
the heads of Bartie and Roly, absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of the coloured plate picturing glorified blanc¬ 
manges and jellies. For was not to-morrow Roly’s 
fifth birthday, for which great preparation must be made 
by the young mother of the house ? 

“ Children,” said the father at last entreatingly, 
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“ come and help me ; I have lost a very important 
envelope.” 

For over an hour did that family search from one end 
of the house to the other. It was Lizzie’s happy 
thought that discovered it. 

“ A long blue envelope, with no stamp on it and just 
printing instead—why, there was one like that in the 
kitchen drawer with the dinners on it,” she said. 

She rushed for it, and met her anxious master with it 
held triumphantly out. 

The back of the envelope bore dinners for the week 
in Hermie’s round careful hand. 

Mon .—Roast fowl, mashed potatoes, collyflower, 

pink jellie and gem cakes. 

Tues. —Tong, blommange and strawberry jam, 

rainbow cake. 

Wed. —Sardenes, current buns, yelow jelly and 

merangs. 

Mr. Cameron thrust a trembling hand into the depths 
of it, and, to his exquisite relief, was able to draw out 
the cheque for his quarterly sixty pounds. 

In danger of the kitchen lire, in danger of the dust- 
box, in danger of Roly’s passion for paper-tearing, in 
danger of all the wind-storms that had sprung up and 
torn raging through the place, in danger of all these for 
three months and still safe! 

The relief took the man back into the dining-room, 
responsibility for his family to the front for the third 
time in his life. 

He ran through the bills with a sinking heart. In¬ 
stead of twelve pounds a month that Miss Macintosh’s 
carefulness had made suffice, little Hermie had brought 
up the totals to twenty-eight—eighty-four pounds for 
the quarter to be deducted from the sixty pounds that 
must also pay rent and clothes and many other things. 

The child cried bitterly when he showed her what 
she had done. It had been delicious pleasure to her, 
this time of ordering and helping with the dinners. 
Delicious pleasure to see her father appreciating the 
changed meals as much as the boys—Cameron had 
quite a boyish appetite for good things, and Hermie’s 
brilliant menus had been delightful to him after a long 
course of Miss Macintosh’s boiled rhubarb puddings, 
treacle roly-polies, and milk sagos. 

“ A first-rate little manager,” he always called her, 
when he passed up his plate for more of the jelly, or 
more whitebait, or asparagus, and he recked even less 
than Bartie that the things were intrinsically more 
expensive than rhubarb or rice. 

“ Oh, daddie, oh, daddie dear, I am so sorry! ” she 
said, awake at last to the sad truth that luxury must be 
paid for, cash down, and was a dear commodity. And 
her eyes streamed, and her little chest heaved to such 
an extent that he had to put the bills aside and comfort 
her affliction, and explain to her that he was scolding 
himself, not her. 

“ But I am eleven,” she kept repeating sadly, 
fi eleven, papa, I ought to have known.” 

There rang at the door a few minutes later the master 
of the boys’ school to which Bartie had just been sent. 
Hermie, her mother’s conscientiousness strong in her, 
had always gone off to her school each day, though, in 
truth, so absorbed was she by her housekeeping delights 
that she was a very ill scholar nowadays. 

But Bartie, plain unalloyed boy, had wearied suddenly 
of tuition, and found a pleasant fishing-ground in a 
secluded creek. There was no one to tell him to go to 
school, it was against nature that he should betake 
himself to servitude every day of his own accord, so, 


towards the end of the quarter, it fell out that he fished 
two days of the week and studied three, even at times 
reversing that order of things. In restitution he took 
canings, his hands were horny, the touch of the master 
not over heavy. 

But now the matter was before his father, and the 
master was returning home, the consciousness of duty 
done lifting his head. 

The father’s blue eye flashed with strange fire as he 
looked at the boy. 

“ Is my son a thief,” he said, “that he should treat 
me so ? Or is it he despises me because I leave him 
unwatched and free ? ” 

With that he strode out of the room, out of the 
house; Bart, his conscience quick once more and in 
agony, watched him walking, house-coat on and no hat, 
down the main street of the township and up, up, never 
resting, to the top of the great hill the other side they 
call the Jib. 

No further word of the matter was ever said till the 
next Christmas, when the boy marched in with the 
year’s prize for punctuality under his arm. Then 
Cameron shook hands with him. 

“ I like a man of honour,” he said. 

But the two events together, the grocer’s bill and the 
master’s call, decided the father he must enter into 
submission and have another lady-help for the children’s 
sake. 

How to obtain one ? He made inquiries about 
Wilgandra, but the class of people from whom he 
sought to take one were of the mind that prevails in 
many of the country towns and bush settlements. 
They would rather starve than serve—at all events 
where they were known. Now and again a self- 
respecting intelligent girl broke away from her life and 
went off with her trunk to find service in Sydney. 

• But for the most part, the daughters of a house up to 
the number of seven, or even ten, stayed under the 
cramped roof-tree of their fathers, and led an unoccupied, 
sheepish existence, till marriage or death bore them off 
to other homes. 

So in despair Cameron wrote off to a Sydney registry 
office, and asked the manageress to send him a lady. 
Just before he closed the letter the happy freedom of 
the last three months led him to add a postscript, “ I 
should like the lady you select to be of not too managing 
a disposition—gentle and pleasant.” 

The registry office keeper rubbed her hands; here 
surely at last was a chance to dispose of Miss Browne— 
Miss Browne who was ever on the books, who was sent 
off to a situation one week and came back with red eyes 
and a hopeless expression the next, dismissed incon¬ 
tinently as incapable. 

The registry keeper turned up the town Wilgandra 
in her railway time table. 

Three hundred and seventy-three miles away ! Surely 
at such a distance, especially as the employer was paying 
the expensive fare, Miss Browne might be regarded as 
settled for a space of three months. 

Mr. Cameron had no complaint to make of his new 
lady-help on the score of being of a managing disposition. 
She was gentleness itself—that kind of deprecating 
gentleness that makes the world feel uncomfortable. 
She tried pitifully hard to be pleasant—pleasant and 
cheerful. She worked from earliest morning to late at 
night, and accomplished about as much as Hermie could 
in two hours. It took her nerveless fingers nearly a 
quarter of an hour to sew on a waistcoat button, and 
in little more than a quarter of an hour the button would 
have tumbled off again. 
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Lizzie seldom trusted her to cook anything ; when she 
did so the poor lady invariably emerged from the kitchen 
with her hands burnt in several places, sparks in her 
eyes, the front width of her dress scorched, her hair 
singed, and her poor frail body so utterly exhausted, the 
family would insist upon her instant retirement to bed. 

Nobody knew what the woman’s life had been, where 
had gone the vigour, the energy, the graces that should 
still have been hers, for her years were barely thirty- 
five. 

A crushing sorrow, disappointment on the heel of 
disappointment, loneliness, or perhaps only a grey life 
full of petty cares passed in a scorching, withering 
climate—one or all of these things had dried the sap 
out of her, and left of what might have been a gracious 
creature, radiating pleasure and comfort, only the rags 
and bones of womanhood. 

The Camerons suffered her patiently for three long 
months ; then the father gathered his courage up in both 
hands, closed his ears to the pity that clamoured at his 
heart, and told her gently enough that she must go. 

She threw up her fluttering hands and sank on the 
sofa—in her eyes the piteous look of amaze and grief, 
that your fireside dog would wear if you took a sudden 
knife to him. So kind had the family been, so patient, 
the poor creature had told herself exultingly that they 
were satisfied, even pleased with her, and had hugged 


the novel, delicious thought to sleep with her for the 
last two months. 

She asked shakingly what she had done. 

“ Nothing, nothing at all,” Cameron reassured her 
eagerly, “it is merely, merely I can see you are not 
strong enough for such a hard place as mine.” 

“ A hard place ! Dear sir ! ” she cried, and looked 
at him dazed. “ Why, there are only five of you, and 
Lizzie to do all the rough work ! I’ve been where there 
were ten, and done the washing and everything. I’ve 
been where there were nine, and had to chop the wood 
and draw the water myself. I’ve been mother’s help and 
had to carry twin babies miles in the sun. I’ve been 
where the children pinched and scratched me. I’ve 
been at places where I rose at half-past four, and found 
my way to bed at eleven. And in none have I ever 
given notice myself. A hard place ! Dear, dear! ” 

“ My dear Miss Browne,” Cameron said, and such 
was the fluent nature of the man that his eyes were 
filled, and he had no idea that he lied, “ it was solely 
for the sake of your health I spoke. You look so delicate. 
If you think the duties are not too heavy, why, I shall 
be most heartily obliged to you if you will stay with us 
indefinitely.” 

Then he went away to seek his children, to tell them 
the tale of her and beg their tenderest patience. 

(To be continued .) 


MEROPS MARRIED. 


Our tame rook Merops has, at last, wooed and won a 
mate ! All through last summer he afforded us so much 
amusement that I think those readers who may remember 
a short sketch of him which appeared last year may like to 
hear a little more about his domestic life. 

Early in March we noticed that Merops now and then 
carried away some of his dainties to a retired spot behind 
a rhododendron bush, where we caught a glimpse of another 


rook timidly awaiting his arrival. Later on it was quite 
clear that he was flirting and paying very decided attention 
to the shy bird who, although she could not be persuaded 
to approach the house, gratefully opened her huge beak 
and accepted the gifts of her devoted lover. 

Thus we came to know that Merops was no longer a 
bachelor, and we looked forward to many an interesting 
glimpse into the domestic life of our sable friends. 



MEROPS AND FAMILY. 
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We could never fii d out where Mr. and Mrs. Merops 
built their nest, whether in the rookery amongst their 
neighbours, or in a place of their own choosing. 

Time passed on, and we saw but one rook at the daily 
feeding-place, and we therefore concluded that the other 
was sitting. We speculated as to whether we should one 
day see Merops as a proud father with his children cluster¬ 
ing around him. One fine May morning about six o’clock 
I heard a loud cawing and chirping going on beneath my 
window, and cautiously looking through the blind I was 
able to watch the very thing I had longed to see. Merops, 
as he is shown in the drawing, was surrounded by his 
clamorous brood, all with open beaks asking for food, 
flapping their wings and giving their parent no peace or 
respite, since as fast as he fed one another squawked and 
pressed forward, to be again displaced by a third greedy 
youngster who would take no denial. Poor Merops did his 
best, but at last he became fairly dazed and flew away, 
perhaps to ask his wife to help him with his overpowering 
family. This was my first glimpse of the young people ; 
but we soon saw them on the lawn with their parents, and 
in time they learned to come without fear up to the windows 
to be fed. 

Long after they appeared to be fully grown and fledged 
they still entreated their parents to feed them in baby- 
fashion, and their good-natured father seemed quite unable 


to resist the touching appeal of a gaping beak and a 
wheedling squawk. In consequence of painters being at 
work upon the house for a month in the autumn, we lost 
sight of many of our pet birds, partly because they could 
not endure the presence of the workmen, and also because 
at that season they could find abundant food elsewhere, and 
were thus independent of our bounty. 

When the frosty weather began, the faithful old rook 
appeared as usual, and, curiously enough, his mate stayed 
with him through the winter. The two might constantly be 
seen sitting side by side on the lawn or in the sun. If one 
of them moved a step or two away, the other would follow, 
so that in fact they seemed quite inseparable. When a 
deep snow covered the lawn it was amusing to watch the 
young rooks taking snow-baths; it was evidently a new 
experience to them, and, like children at play, they flapped 
their wings and sent up showers of snow over each other’s 
backs, cawing with ecstasy, taking in large mouthfuls of 
snow and behaving altogether in a most riotous manner. 
Not so the old rooks ; they had often seen snow before, and 
were far too busy picking up grain to waste a moment upon 
idle play. 

Now the pairing time has passed, Merops and his mate 
are probably on domestic cares intent, and we shall in due 
time no doubt be introduced to another generation of the 
respected house of Merops. Eliza Brightvven. 



BETTER THINGS. 

By ELLA C. KNIGHT (Urn de Vos Fillcs). 


“ I will do better unto you than at your beginnings.”—Ezek. xxxvi. n. 


“ Better than at your beginnings ! ” 
Lord, to us this word fulfil. 

In the past how great Thy goodness! 
Yet we look for greater still. 

For we know that boundless mercy 
Thou for us hast kept in store, 

And Thy former loving kindness 
Only bids us long for more. 

We have tasted Thou art gracious— 
Grant us, Lord, to feast on Thee. 

Satisfy our soul’s sore hunger 
With Thy love, so rich and free. 

Gladdened thus in growing measure, 

May Thy deepening joy impart 

Fuller strength henceforth to serve Thee 
With a more devoted heart. 


Thou hast but begun to show us 
Glimpses of Thy mighty power; 
Scattered drops of blessing tell us 
Thou wilt send the promised shower. 
Light has dawned upon our darkness, 
Chasing doubt and fear away— 

Earnest of increasing brightness 
Till the coming “perfect day.” 

Then, when faith is changed to vision, 
And we see Thee face to face, 
Everlasting joy our portion, 

Glory crowning all Thy grace, 

This shall be our glad confession, 

While before Thy throne we bow— 
“Though Thy gifts on earth were precious, 
Thou hast kept the best till now! ” 



RICH AND POOR RELATIONS. 


A PERSON who desires to be nameless supplies the following 
as a poor relation’s favourite proverbs : Poor folk fare best; 
Poor folk are glad of pottage; Poor folk must say 
Thankye for a little ; Poor men’s tables are soon spread ; 
Poor men have no souls. 

Those proverbs are none of them pleasant at first hearing, 
and by the process of much iteration become, one and all of 
them, so exceedingly unpleasant that there is many a rich 


person living who, if money could procure their erasure from 
the tables of human speech, would willingly lay out a large 
sum. A short temper is the usual accompaniment of a 
long purse, and it is as taxing their patience rather than as 
taxing their munificence that the poor relation is peculiarly 
afflictive to rich relations of the average type. 

This being so, the principal charge usually urged against 
poor relations, that they are borrowers, is a charge to which 
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might fitly be accorded the second place, not to set bor¬ 
rowing among the virtues, as does Thoreau. J hat sage, 
when he set about building his hut in Walden, found that 
he had to borrow an axe, and cheerfully did so with this 
reflection— 44 Perhaps it is the most generous course thus to 
permit your fellow-men to have an interest in your enter¬ 
prise.” Happy is the rare borrower who reasons thus; 
lenders who reason thus abound. 

Here it maybe pointed out that a very general idea exists 
that among relations the borrower is invariably the poor 
relation, this is not so. To set forth only a few cases : 
the poor relation rarely dashes up to the house of the rich 
relation in a hansom to pay for which she has not the 
wherewithal, having forgotten her purse—the poor relation 
never takes hansoms and never forgets her purse—but this 
is a thing of common occurrence with the rich relation, who, 
further, all but invariably forgets to refund the sum laid out 
by the poor relation. The poor relation never wants “ the 
book of the words” at the play, which the rich relation 
always wants, with the uniformly accompanying circum¬ 
stance of having 44 only gold,” wherefore the poor relation, 
who has only silver, has to come to the rescue. The pool 
relation is never fired with a desire to bestow an alms on a 
sturdy beggar, but is times and again coerced into doing 
this as deputy almoner of the rich relation. 

Many a chapter of biography deals with poor and rich 
relations, among others, the chapter which tells of 
Jonathan Swift’s sojourn at Moor Park, the property of Sir 
William Temple. Swift was a poor relation of Sir William s 
wife, and spent years of fume and fret in the stately Surrey 
home of which his kinswoman was nominally mistress, 
while in actual fact it was under the rule of her domineering 
sister-in-law, Lady Giffard. It is abundantly evident that 
this lady, herself a relation of Sir William Temple, conceived 
it to be no part of her duty to sweeten the life of her 
housemate, the relation of Lady Temple. That Sir William, 
however, was unhandsome in his treatment of Swift is by no 
means conclusively proven. “Long afterwards,” writes 
Mr. Leslie Stephens, in dealing with this portion of Swift s 
life, 44 John Temple, Sir William’s nephew, who had 
quarrelled with Swift, gave an obviously spiteful account of 
the terms of this engagement. Swift, he said, was hired 
by Sir William to read to him and be his amanuensis, 
at the rate of £ 20 a year and his board ; but ‘ Sir William 
never favoured him with his conversation, nor allowed him 
10 sit down at table with him.’ The authority is bad, and 
we must be guided by rather precarious inferences in 
picturing this important period of Swift’s career. The raw 
Irish student was probably awkward, and may have been 
disagreeable in some matters. Forty years later we find 
from his correspondence with Gay and the Duchess of 
Queensberry, that his views as to the distribution of 
functions between knives and forks were, lamentably 
unsettled ; and it is probable that he may in his ) r outh have 
been still more heretical as to social conventions.” 

Social conventions very often raise up a barrier between 
rich and poor relations, and the average poor relation may 
the more fitly be counselled to acquire settled views on the 
distribution of functions between knives and forks that the 
discriminating power of so gifted a man as Sir William 
Temple brought to bear on a man of the genius of Swift did 
not make unsettled views on this subject seem pardonable. 

“ There were more serious difficulties,” adds Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, to whom the whimsical side to the difficulty above 
stated manifests itself. “The difference which separated 
Swift from Temple is not easily measurable. How can we 
exaggerate the distance at which a lad, fresh from college 
and a remote provincial society, would look up to the 
distinguished diplomatist of sixty, who had been intimate 
with the two last kings, and was still the confidential friend 
of the reigning king, who had been an actor in the greatest 
scenes, not only of English, but of European history?” He 
says more in that vein, and then enters the following plea 
for the rich relation: 44 We must not infer that circumstances 
which would now be offensive to an educated man he 
places at the head of such circumstances “the seat at the 
second table ’ 44 would have been equally offen sive then. So 
long as dependence upon patrons was a regular incident of 


the career of a poor scholar, the corresponding regulations 
would be taken as a matter of course.” 

In that is stated the general case. Unfortunately the 
case of Swift, and of not a few others like him, illustrated a 
concession made by Mr. Stephens in the work here under 
consideration : “ It is true that such a position must always 
be trying.” 

How trying Swift found it there is abundant evidence to 
show. No man was ever less suited to play creditably the 
part of poor relation, which he has ridiculed quite as fiercely 
as he has ridiculed that of rich relations, holding up to 
scorn, among others, “ a she-cousin of a good family and 
small fortune,” who “passed months among all her 
relations.” For himself, as the poor relation of Lady 
Temple and inmate of the house of her husband, a man of 
notorious haughtiness of demeanour, he probably said often 
grimly grim words which he penned years after : “If a man 
makes me keep my distance, the comfort is that he keeps 
his at the same time.” 

Among later English writers of distinction, Coleridge may 
be mentioned in connection w r ith the subject of poor relations. 
As a young boy he was placed in the Bluecoat School by 
Judge Buller, who had been a pupil of his father’s. 44 The 
(Coleridge) family,” writes Henry Crabb Robinson, the 
diarist, “ being proud, thought themselves disgraced by 
this. His brothers would not let him visit them in the 
school dress, and he would not go in any other. The 
Judge invited him to dine in his house every Sunday. One 
‘day, however, there was company, and the Bluecoat boy 
was sent to the second table. He was then only nine years 
old, but he would never go to the house again.” 

Young as he was, he resented being treated like a poor 
relation, whether by his own brothers or by a benefactor not 
of his kin. In after years he made the treatment meted out 
to a poor relation the basis of a memorable simile. It will 
be found in the closing stanza of his beautiful poem Youth 
and Age. 

44 Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve ! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 
When we are old : 

That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 

Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 

And tells the jest without the smile.” 

The great and lesser dramatists have both occupied 
themselves with the poor relation. He is presented in the 
title-character of Shakespeare’s renowned tragedy King 
Lear. That king knew nothing of 44 pelican daughters,” 
until he constituted himself a poor relation, and thereby 
brought upon himself among other heavy visitations the 
crushing rebuke administered to him by his daughter 
Regan— 

44 O Sir, to wilful men 
The injuries which they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 

This was the Regan who but a little time before had 
cajoled her father into dowering her with a third of his 
kingdom by an impassioned love-speech, ending— 

44 1 profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

Which the most precious square of sense possesses, 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness’ love.” 

Essentially pathetic as is the part played in life by a poor 
relation, writers of comedy far more often than writers of 
tragedy have busied themselves with it. In The Poor 
Gentleman , a comedy by George Colman the younger, 
which had a great vogue in England in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, are set forth in whimsical fashion 
the difficulties of a lieutenant discharged invalided from the 
army and on half-pay supporting himself, his daughter, an 
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old corporal, and a maiden poor relation, the Hon. Miss 
Lucretia Mactab, who conceives herself to be conferring a 
favour on the lieutenant in allowing him to support her. 
The phenomenon dealt with by George Colman is that of a 
poor relation who preys on a poor relation. 

The poor relation figures in two classical English novels, 
The Vkar of Wakefield and Jane Eyre. When Mr. 
Thornhill, the cruel worldling of Goldsmith’s story, has 
done his worst by the family of Wakefield, chastisement 
overtakes him, and, a penniless, almost friendless man, he 
is seen at the story’s end in a plight that is very pitiful when 
brought into comparison with the description of him at the 
story’s beginning as “a new and great acquaintance.” 
“ He now,” so runs the concluding account of him, “resides 
in quality of companion at a relation’s house, being very 
well liked, and seldom sitting at the side table, except when 
there is no room at the other, for they make no stranger of 
him. His time is pretty well taken up in keeping his 
relation, who is a little melancholy, in spirits, and in learning 
to blow the French horn.” 

Heavier punishment than that could hardly be meted out 
to a man of the type of one-time Squire Thornhill. 

It is in her character of poor relation to the Reeds that 
Jane Eyre’s childhood is so deplorably unhappy, and, while 
it is impossible not to be heartily sorry for her as having 
rich relations of the type of John Reed and his sisters, it is 
possible to feel heartily sorry also for the Reeds as having 
a poor relation of the type of Jane Eyre, for they who assert 
that Jane Eyre was a lovable child unduly commend her. 
Referring to her miserable childhood at the house of the 
Reeds, she is herself represented as writing— 

“ I could not answer the ceaseless question—why I thus 
suffered; now, at this distance of—I will not say how many 
years, I see it clearly. 

“ I was a discord in Gateshead Hall; I was like nobody 
there ; I had nothing in harmony with Mrs. Reed or her 
children, or her chosen vassalage. If they did not love me, 
in fact, as little did I love them. They were not bound to 
regard with affection a thing that could not sympathise 
with one amongst them ; a heterogeneous thing, opposite to 
them in temperament, in capacities, in propensities; a 
useless thing, incapable of serving their interest, or adding 
to their pleasure ; a noxious thing, cherishing the germs of 
indignation at their treatment, of contempt of their judg¬ 
ment. I knew that had I been a sanguine, brilliant, 
exacting, handsome, romping child—though equally depend¬ 
ent and friendless—Mrs. Reed would have endured my 
presence more complacently; her children would have 
entertained for me more of the cordiality of fellow-feeling; 
the servants would have been less prone to make me the 
scapegoat of the nursery.” 

Poor Relations as a novel-name would probably not be 
found very titillating nowadays, but a novel of that name by 
the once admired Miss Pardoe found many readers in early 
Victorian days, and not a few of them were persons to 
whom the title given to the story made a direct appeal. 

To Charles Lamb belongs the distinction of having 
written the most remarkable essay on Poor Relations in the 
English language. The opening sentence of it—given 
below—is unsurpassed as a specimen of the cumulative style: 

“ A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, a 
piece of impertinent correspondency, an odious approxima¬ 
tion, a haunting conscience, a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noontide of your prosperity, an unwel¬ 
come remembrancer, a perpetually recurring mortification, 
a drain on your purse, a more intolerable dun upon your 
pride, a drawback upon success, a rebuke to your rising, a 
stain in your blood, a blot on your scutcheon, a rent in your 


garment, a death’s-head at your banquet, Agathocles’ pot,* 
a Mordecai in your gate, a Lazarus at your door, a lion in 
your path, a frog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, a 
mote in your eye, a triumph to your enemy, an apology to 
your friends, the one thing not needful, the hail in harvest, 
the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet.” 

One becomes fairly breathless reading that, and reflects 
with a sense of the equable distribution of gifts that the 
man who could express himself on paper in a manner s© 
extraordinarily voluble and sustained was in speaking at the 
disadvantage of being a hopeless stammerfer. 

Having set forth what a poor relation “ is,” Lamb 
proceeds to tell by what he is known. 

“ He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you, 

‘ That is Mr.-.’ A rap between familiarity and respect, 

that demands, and at the same time seems to despair of 
entertainment. He entereth smiling and embarrassed. He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and draweth it back 
again. He casually looketh in about dinner-time, when the 
table is full. He offereth to go away, but is induced to 
stay. ’ ’ 

There is much more in that style—it is not flat or stale, 
but is very unprofitable—and then Charles Lamb falls foul 
of “poor our sex.” “There is,” he says, “a worse evil 
under the sun, and that is a female poor relation. You may 
do something with the other; you may pass him off 
tolerably well ; but your indigent she-relative is hopeless. 

‘ He is an old humorist,’ you may say, * and affects to go 
threadbare. His circumstances are better than folks would 
take them to be. You are fond of having a character at 
your table, and truly he is one.’ But in the indications of 
female poverty there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. The truth must out 

without shuffling. ‘ She is plainly related to the L-’s, 

or what does she at their house ? ’ She is in all probability 
your wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is 
the case. Her garb is something between a gentlewoman 
and a beggar, yet the former evidently predominates. She 
is most provokingly humble, and ostentatiously sensible to 
her inferiority. He may require to be repressed sometimes 
*—aliquando snfflaminandus erat —but there is no raising 
her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be 

helped after the gentlemen. Mr.-requests the honour of 

taking winewithher; shehesitatesbetweenportandMadeira, 
and chooses the former because he does. She calls the 
servant sir; and insists on not troubling him to hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronises her. The children’s 
governess takes upon her to correct her when she has mis¬ 
taken the piano for the harpsichord.” 

Lackaday ! What girl or woman with a rich heart, how 
rich or poor soever otherwise, reads that without dejection ? 

The poor “ poor relation ” has, on the whole, fared ill at 
the hands of England’s humorists. Sydney Smith, after 
Charles Lamb the wittiest man in England of seventy years 
ago, in enumerating those persons who are embodied 
nuisances, places second to “ the Noodle,” “ the Affliction- 
woman,” described as “generally an ancient spinster, or 
distant relation of the family, in small circumstances: the 
moment she hears of any accident or distress in the family, 
she sets off, packs up her little bag, and is immediately 
established there, to comfort, flatter, fetch and carry. ” 

That is not the less unpleasant reading that there is 
indubitably a type of poor relation who fairly comes under 
the denomination of “ the Affliction-woman.” 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


* Agathocles was a Sicilian potter’s son who rose to be a king, and 
whom a pot would remind of his lowly origin. 








TELLING THE BEES. 



In those parts of Old England where the woodlands were 
wildest and most extensive, where roads and by-ways were 
few, and the trackways little used, old customs and ancient 
superstitions lingered longest. This is trlie of William 
Shakespeare's country, woody Warwickshire. There in the 
Midlands, in the very heart of England, the Arden country, 
people of humble rank and very imperfect education still 
regard nature’s mysteries with fear and awe, credulously 


believing in surviving superstitions of pagan origin which 
are elsewhere laughed at. Some of these are frightfully 
dangerous, associated with all kinds of brutal deeds and 
cruel instincts, others are simply and purely nonsensical, 
and a few have gentler associations, being simply curious. 
Of this kind are superstitions associated with bees. 

It is easy to imagine that untaught but observant peasants 
would wonder at the mysterious intelligence displayed by 
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these deeply interesting creatures. The working of one 
and all for the common good, their systematic government, 
their varied avocations and classes, all harmoniously united,’ 
indicated to them something unaccountably mysterious. 
The skill displayed in their cell-building, the activity and 
energy with which they gather and store the product of 
flowers, taking sweet from the sweet, their soldiers, and 
their queen loved and loyally supported, so loved that they 
will not live without her—all these things indicated, not 
reasoning powers akin to their own, but powers of some 
unnatural kind which they could neither understand nor 
deny. The wax and honey they made were for them, and 
they therefore regarded bees as kindly creatures taking 
a genuine interest in all they did, and sympathising with 
them in all their sorrows and misfortunes, resenting, 
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indeed, any disbelief in their doing so. And hence came 
the belief that when a death took place in the house of their 
owners it was the first duty of the inmates to “tell the 
bees. And to this day the doing of this is quite a common 
custom in Warwickshire, as it is also on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where I have seen it stated that were the bees 
left in ignorance of such a mournful event, the next honey 
obtained from their hive would contain a poison that would 
attack the brains of those who partook of it and drive them 
mad ! It is usually the youngest member of a family who 
conveys the sad tidings to the inmates of the hive, and it is 
not difficult to imagine a pale-faced sister or daughter 
stealing out with tears in her eyes to whisper in a tremulous 
voice— 

“ Father is dead ! Father is dead ! ” 



WHEN ROSES BLOW. 

By EMMA RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER II. 

I awoke the next morning to the tinkling of the cow-bells 
and to the chirping of the sparrows under the eaves. The 
sun shone in at my window, and the world seemed bathed 
again in light and gladness. 

“ And where is Fraulein Wilhelmine ?” I asked my god¬ 
mother by-and-by, talking to her as she made up^the 
golden butter into pats. I here was anxiety in her eyes as 
she said— 

“ Fraulein Wilhelmine has gone to the Glade ” Then 
she caught her breath as though she would fain have drawn 
the words back into her mouth. 

“ Good-bye, godmother,” I said gaily, and turned to go. 

Lad, where art thou going to ? ” said she. 

“To paint, godmother.” 

She caught hold of my sleeve. 

“I did not ask thee what thou wast going to do but 
where it was to be done ! ” said the good lady sharply.' 

In the Glade, I think, Muttei'chen," said I with a 
saucy laugh. 

a ^ read thee like a book,” cried the Frau Forsterin. 

“ Give it up, Wolfgang, no good will come of it! ” 

“ Of what, Mutterche?i ? Of my painting ? Oh 1 but I 
venture to think the contrary.” 

I hen I gave her a kiss and was gone before she could 
say another word, nor had I thought to ask why I should 
“give it up.” 

And so I came to the Glade, and there I found my lady 
reclining in a hammock, her book turned face downwards 
and her little hands under her head, and on the ground 
beside her lay the hound. 

Good morning,” she said gaily; “you have come to 
paint, I see ; but the view, I am afraid, is somewhat limited ” 

We were indeed in a little clearing, shut in by thick firs. 

“ But you are, of course, going further,” she went on. 


^ kid me, said I. “ But I would fain stay here a 
little while ” and then I blushed at my boyish bluntness. 

“ Oh, pray stay ; but what will.you paint ? ” 

I was leaning against one of the trees to which her 
hammock was fastened, and her dark eyes looked so softly 
so gently into mine that I forgot : alF reserve, and burst 
forth— . 

“Oh, Fraulein Wilhelmine, let me paint the loveliest 
race on earth, that the sun ever shone on since the world 
began, or the mind of man; ever dreamt of,” and who knows 
what more of the kind I might not have brought forth if 
Fraulein Wilhelmine’s gleeful laughter had not interrupted 

“You are making fun of me,” I wound up, hurt; " and I 
was so much in earnest! ” 

“ Were you ? ” she answered, only half-seriously. “ Come 
here, she went on imperiously, “kneel down by my 
hammock so that I may look into your eyes.” 

I dropped down on one knee arid returned gaze for gaze 
only too gladly. For a few seconds we remained thus motion¬ 
less then with a gesture of the hand she bade me rise. 

“Weil; paint my portrait,” she said and smiled, then 
suddenly, as though remembering something, “ and yet— 
no—some day, perhaps, not now.” 

“Ah, Fraulein Wilhelmine, how cruel you are 1 ” said I * 
but my lady was deaf both to reproach and to entreaty 

“How long is it since you left school?” she asked 
presently. 

“ Three days,” said I. 

“ And did you love your book ? ” 

“ No,” I replied frankly and yet sadly, for I felt she was 
laughing at me and treating me like a boy. 

“ But you paint diligently ? ” 

“At times, Fraulein Wilhelmine; but as yet, you see, I 
have only had my holidays for it, and then who would not 
rather roam about and be idle for awhile ? ” 
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“But what about fame? For I take it you intend to 
become an artist, and fame means a life’s work.” 

“ I never thought about fame,” I answered dubiously. 

“What is a man without ambition?” she returned 
dreamily, the beautiful dark eyes fixed on the blue sky. 
All at once she seemed far, far away from me, for 1 
felt I was an idle schoolboy, a good-for-nothing without 
ambjtion. 

“ Were you ever in love ? ” my lady asked, pursuing her 
catechism and laughing at me roguishly. 

“Never till now,” I returned, growing cheerful again 
and even bold in the light of her smile. 

For one moment she looked at me severely, then laughed 
again. 


“ Quelle audace / ” she said. “Do you know that you 
saw me yesterday for the first time ? ” 

“Ah, but there was an eternity between night and 
morning!” 

“Who taught you to say pretty things?’’ she asked 
disdainfully. “ You are as bad as an old courtier.” 

“ I do not know that they are pretty,” said I dolefully, 
cast down because I had not pleased her; “ but they are 
true.” 

She looked at me steadily, then held out her hand. 

“ We will be good friends, then. Come, smile and look 
happy, for I do not love a glum visage. And now let us go 
for a walk together.” 

( To be continued .) 


TINNED FOODS. 


HERE is no application of science 
which has progressed at such a rate 
as the preservation of food, so as to 
enable it to be kept for a consider¬ 
able time in a fresh and palatable 
condition. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
only way of preserving meat con¬ 
sisted in steeping it in concentrated 
brine. This method was open to 
many objections. Those of you who have sampled fine old 
junk will readily agree with us that meat so preserved 
might ward off starvation and certainly would not encourage 
gourmandising. But it is not fit for human food , it is 
neither palatable nor wholesome, and all must be thankful 
that it is now superseded by newer methods. 

The change from coarse beef preserved in brine to 
delicately flavoured entrees preserved in tins, is a very 
great one. And the processes by which the former has been 
replaced by the latter have been long and gradual, and are 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable outcomes of the 
science of the nineteenth century. 

We owe it all to science, and to the most complicated 
and highly-developed science. You would scarcely credit 
what a vast deal of learning and abstruse theory and 
experiment was needed to perfect the canning and 
preservation of meat. 

It is not the man who has invented a patent tin or cork 
or bottle that we must honour as the inventor of the process 
of the preservation of perishable material. It is the great 
physicists and chemists and bacteriologists of the last 
two decades of the century that is past that we must 
thank for what is one of the greatest boons which we 

possess. . . r 

Most Englishmen look upon science with indifference it 
not with contempt, and the great discoveries which have 
been made during the last century have been passed over 
as matters of theoretical interest only. 

When Faraday discovered the connection between elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism, he received but scant credit for his 
discovery, which was looked upon as one of philosophical 
interest only and one in which there was “no money.” 
And yet if we consider this discovery from a purely mer¬ 
cenary view only, we must look upon it as the most 
practical discovery of physics. For the whole of the use of 
electricity depends upon this discovery, and to it we owe 
the debt of all the electrical contrivances which are now 
indispensable to the progress of civilisation. 

And throughout the history of the application of science, 
we find this : that everything that brings great fruits to the 
world at large is based upon the theoretical discovery of 
the laboratory. It is not the so-called practical scientist 
who gives growth to practical discoveries ; he merely sucks 
the brains of those who unravel the secrets of nature for the 
sake of the advancement of knowledge alone. 

The processes of preserving and tinning meats are 


examples of the way in which those who apply knowledge 
on a commercial scale obtain not only all the profits but 
also the honours which are due to the minds of those who 
first laid bare the principles of the science upon which the 
practice is based. 

There have been many steps in the perfection of the 
process of tinning meat, and very many unforeseen 
difficulties arose, most of which were overcome by in¬ 
vestigation and experiment, but some of which remain to 
this day unconquered. 

Food is kept in a fresh condition by preventing it from 
decomposing. And the germs of putrefaction are present 
everywhere. The first element in the preservation of food 
is to render it sterile and to keep it in a sterile condition. 
Many methods have been adopted whereby this end maybe 
gained ; but there is no process which is quite applicable to 
all foods. 

The most common and the most accurate way of 
sterilising food is to boil it. Prolonged boiling will kill 
all known germs, and so the food which we normally eat is 
in an absolutely sterile condition when it is taken from the 
pot or oven. But in its transit from the kitchen to the 
dining-room, it may become infected by germs, and though 
this is usually unimportant if the meat is eaten at once, it 
becomes of considerable moment when it is to be kept for 
months or years. 

When canning or potting meat, it is exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to be certain that the contents of the tin 
are absolutely free from organisms when the lid is soldered 
down. The manufacturer can be certain that extremely few 
organisms have entered his ware, but he knows that there 
is always a possibility that there may be a few. 

The entrance of organisims into a tin of meat will not 
necessarily do any harm to the contents. They may find 
the position unsuitable to them, in which case they will die 
and the meat will become sterile and remain so for years, if 
not for ever. But usually the germs remain dormant for a 
time, and then, for some unknown reason, start growing 
and vitiate the contents of the tins. 

As a practical point it may be stated that no tins of meat 
can be trusted to remain fresh for more than about a year, 
so that when you buy tins of meat be sure to get fresh ones. 
You will find, as a general rule, that the freshness of the 
tins is in direct proportion to the price you pay for them, 
and the difference between first and second quality tins is 
mainly that the former are fresher. 

You have all heard of “ blown tins,” or tins the contents 
of which have become decomposed with the evolution of 
gas which blows out the lids of the tins. Not all forms of 
putrefaction result in the development of gas. Tins of 
condensed milk more frequently become “blown” than any 
others. It is scarcely necessary for us to add that the 
contents of any tins which have become “ blown ” are 
absolutely unfit for human consumption. It is illegal to 
sell “ blown ” tins, yet, as a matter of fact, very many are 
sold to the poor by unscrupulous hawkers. But now the 
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offence is one which is so severely punished that it is 
gradually getting less common. 

Talking about “blown” tins, it is well to remind you 
that you can tell nothing by the'number of soldered holes 
in the lids of the tins. It is not true that holes are made in 
tins to let out gas developed by putrefaction. You may find 
identical holes in tins of provisions which are absolutely 
sterile and which have never been tampered with. 

Far more important than the ordinary putrefactive 
changes is a degeneration which may occur in tins, whereby 
animal alkaloids—most virulent poisons—are developed 
from the albumen of the tinned foods. And at present 
there is no way known to us by which this can be pre¬ 
vented, or even discovered, except by the action of the 
poison on those who have partaken of the contents of the 
tins. 

This subject of the development of animal alkaloids is 
undoubtedly the most important matter to be attended to at 
the present time. The whole thing is so mysterious, so 
inexplicable and so desperate, that scarcely any point in 
sanitary science is of equal moment. 

What causes the change ? We do not know, and though 
we may attempt to explain it by analogy, we are unable to 
prove our point. It see?ns most probable that the agents 
which cause this change are living organisms, for very 
similar changes occur in many substances from the effect 
of putrefaction which is known to be due to organisms. 
But no germ has been demonstrated in this instance, and 
it is not easy to see how the germs enter the tins, or, having 
entered them, escape destruction by the means which 
destroy the ordinary germs of putrefaction. 

Animal alkaloids may develop in all kinds of provisions, 
no matter how they are preserved or for how long they are 
kept. It is perhaps less common in meats that are tinned 
than in such as are preserved in bottles, or in jars, or in 
skins. 

Each kind of food undergoes a form of degeneration 
which is special to it, and which differs more or less from 
the changes which occur in other substances. 

Although very similar in action and in chemical compo¬ 
sition, these alkaloids vary immensely in their potency. 
The most virulent kinds have been found in tinned sardines, 
salmon, hams and German sausages. That found in 
sardines is the most fatal of all; and a quantity, which we 
are unable to estimate by any means that we possess, is 
sufficient to kill an adult. 

It is unfortunate that we have no means of telling whether 
or not the contents of a tin or jar of provisions have under¬ 
gone this form of decomposition. The viands may taste 
perfectly good, and there is rarely anything suspicious either 
in the smell or appearance of the poisoned food. 

It is said that these changes do not occur in tinned foods 
which are perfectly fresh, and that the longer the tins are 
kept the greater is the chance of their being poisonous, 
and this is undoubtedly correct. But we cannot fix a limit 
to the time that the food is fit for consumption, and say 
that such a tin of provisions will not be safe after being 
kept for so many weeks or months. And the converse to 
this is also true, and is very much more important. It is 
impossible to be absolutely certain that provisions are not 
poisonous even when they have been kept for but a few 
days. 

Undoubtedly the greater use of tins in place of pots and 
glasses and bottles has done an immense deal in limiting 
the number of cases of so-called “ptomaine poisoning,” 
for of all preserved provisions those that are kept in tins 
are the least likely to be poisoned by these animal alkaloids. 

The danger of “ ptomaine poisoning ” is not very great; 
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but it is absolutely unpreventable at present, for we possess 
no power of neutralising or destroying the alkaloids. 
Boiling, which kills all organisms and renders food incap¬ 
able of spreading disease, has no effect upon the alkaloids. 
It is a danger we all have to face and to which we must all 
be resigned; nor should it be argued that the fear of 
calamity should deter us from eating preserved provisions, 
for the benefits which we all derive from them far outweigh 
the occasional debt which one of us may have to pav for 
them. F y 

In former times, before the process of tinning had been 
perfected, theie was a danger of tinned foods becoming 
contaminated by the metal used in the tins and solder, ancfi 
though that danger is now minimised, we cannot yet say 
that it no longer exists. 

Cases of poisoning by tin, lead, zinc and arsenic have 
occurred from eating tinned meats; but they are not 
common nowadays, and add but little to the number of 
deaths from preserved foods. Unlike what we have called 
alkaloidal degeneration, tinned fruits are far more likely 
than tinned meats to become poisoned by dissolved metals. 
Tinned Morelia cherries have been especially guilty in this 
respect; but any acid fruit or vegetable is liable to become 
contaminated with the metals of the tin or solder. It is for 
this reason that acid fruits are better preserved in bottles 
than in tins. With care and increased experience it will 
soon be possible to completely overcome the dangers of 
foods being poisoned by their tins. 

There is yet a fourth way by which preserved foods may 
become poisonous, and that is by the introduction into 
them ot chemical substances for the purpose of keeping the 
goods free from putrefactive germs. The two drugs that 
are used to prevent putrefaction are boracic acid and 
salicylic acid. Neither of these is very poisonous, and 
personally we greatly question whether their employment 
in moderate quantities would have the slightest deleterious 
effect upon persons consuming the provisions. The small 
amount of boracic acid which is introduced into butter or 
margarine to prevent it from becoming rank is not sufficient 
to do any injury to the human body, and from the point of 
view of health it is distinctly better to employ a chemical 
preservative than to run the risk of the provisions under¬ 
going putrefactive changes. 

Ihe tin is the nearest approach to an ideal method of 
preserving food. In every way—except in the possibility 
of the contents becoming poisoned by metals—the tin has 
the advantage over jars and pots and glasses and bottles 
and every other receptacle in which food can be stored. 
The tin has disadvantages, it has dangers, but these are 
being gradually wiped out as science progresses. 

If we compare preserved foods ot any kind with fresh 
food, we must admit that the former lacks much which is 
possessed by the latter, and that at present it is impossible 
lor us to preserve food in a perfect manner; but here again 
we are steadily progressing, and we know not what the 
future may bring us. 

When using preserved foods give attention to the follow¬ 
ing details and you will run but little risk of danger:_ 

hirst. Always pay a fair price for your article and obtain 
your provisions as fresh as possible. Avoid buying second 
quality tins to save a halfpenny or so. 

Second. Always obtain your provisions in tins rather 
than in any other receptacle, with the exception of acid 
fruits and tomatoes, which are better in bottles. 

Third. When you have opened a tin of provisions eat 
them at once, and do not keep them longer than you can 
help, for preserved foods rapidly decompose when exposed 
to the air. F 
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CHAPTER V. 


eth was put under special care 
of the guard, and was further 
commended to the good 
offices of the old Doctor of 
Divinity whom she had seen 
in the cafe , and who happened 
to be travelling on the same 
night. It had been Dr. 
Pringle’s intention to accom¬ 
pany her to London, and 
nothing but the serious illness 
of an old patient would have 
hindered him from handing her 
over safely to her father, but he 
was too true a doctor and too 


faithful a friend to delay a moment at the call of duty. 

Beth herself with tears bade him go, the tears in part 
for her own desolate outset, in part for that other 
summons to a journey that might take place any minute, 
leaving the home-glen the sadder for one missing triend. 
Change was everywhere, written in great letters across her 
unaccomplished years; she, too, was setting foot in an 
undiscovered country, and these tears were the funeral 
rites of all her happy, familiar past. 

She had elected to make the journey by night, so 
as to have one day the more with her Aunt Anneys, and 
it was the still sweet face of this dear woman she carried 
the last memory of, as the train plunged out of the 
North British station into the black abyss of the tunnel. 
When it emerged again, the whirling lights, the dim, 
flying houses, the grey blur of sea guessed at under the 
stars, made a strangeness of the landscape that thrilled 
her like electricity. She rubbed her eyes to look, and 
in looking, interest and wonder and curiosity awoke. 

Let no one suppose Beth cried all night. She was a 
young lass with a spirit of her own, and she encouraged 
it resolutely to hope for the best. Besides, there was 
the old minister, Dr. Ogilvie, looking at her with 
kindly dim eyes behind the spectacles, and venturing 
short passages of cheer. She made friends with him 
over the ample basket of good things the ladies of 
George Square had provided, and had never a better 
trencher companion. Half-a-crown, thrust timidly into 
his hand by Aunt Anneys (Cousin William with his 
hands in his pockets looking carefully the other way), 
secured from the guard a vacant compartment in the 
corridor train, and they picnicked so bravely that Beth 
was whisked across the Border at unawares, with all the 
fine and fiery sentiments she had prepared for that 
occasion left a drug on her hands. 

From time to time the old minister, protecting an 
expanse of shining skull with an ample bandana, fell 
audibly asleep, and woke again with a start, to be 
apologetically talkative, but Beth stared out unwinking 
into the black, brooding night, with all its unintelligible 
burden of mystery, till the stars faded to a ghostly 
paleness, and dawn crept up over the rim of the East. 
The uprisen sun, shining through the mists of a goldener 
and browner autumn than she had ever seen in the 
bleaker North, warmed her little heart with a ray of 
comfort. For all it was the enemy’s land, it was 
bonnie ! 

In the confusion and bustle of arrival at King’s Cross, 


her old friend, as untravelled as herself, was of little 
use, and it was with real relief she saw her father 
cleaving his way through the struggling crowd of 
alighting passengers and porters. There was no mis¬ 
taking that straight, comely figure, and her eye rested 
on it with fond pride as she leaned from the carriage 
door, eager to attract his attention. 

Richard Bethune was a handsome man, whose fifty 
years sat upon him with a fine grace. Nature had not 
meted out to him her worst indignity—she had not 
made him stout, and, though she had silvered _ his 
hair, she had been content to leave his fine straight 
eyebrows jet black. His sharply-cut, clean-shaven face 
was of a clear pallor, his eyes exceedingly dark and bright, 
his whole aspect attractive and refined. With that 
strange persistency of type that we see in some families, 
his half-forgotten French ancestry awoke and lived 
again in this modern Londoner, a man essentially in his 
thought and the turn of his mind an Englishman of his 
own day. There was no resemblance between father 
and daughter in feature or colouring, yet the child 
proclaimed her kinship in her sudden whimsical smile. 
Beth had but to curl the corners of her lips, and raise 
questioning, crumpled brows, and the likeness leaped 
out. Whether it extended further, and she had any 
mental or spiritual bond with this little-known father, 
remained to be seen. They had but met often enough 
and long enough for her to feel deeply the inalienable 
charm there was about him. It was a necessity of his 
nature to be pleasant, and few who came under his spell 
stopped to ask whether or not amiability may be bought 
at the price of things more costly. 

Whatever of nascent rebellion against him she may 
have felt in her heart during the past weeks, it melted 
like snow in April, as he stepped into the carriage and 
took her in his arms. 

He was so kindly courteous to her old friend, de¬ 
ciphering a scarce legible address, calling a cab for him, 
and generally succouring his helplessness, that it was 
not until they were seated in a comfortable brougham, 
the door of which was slapped to by a smart footman, 
that she realised they had really met. Y$t at first the 
things she wanted to say would not let themselves be 
said. 

“A carriage, father! I didn’t know you were so 
grand ! ” 

“ 1 can afford my family the indulgence,” he laughed 
at her serious face. “ You’ll be glad of it, Betty, when 
you go out at night and have your flounces and fallals to 
think of. So I’ve really got you to myself at last. You 
little brown mouse ! ” 

“ Did you ever want me before ? ” Her look was 
entreating. “ Because—I would have come—at once.” 

“ I know you would. But what would I have done 
with you in my bachelor’s chambers ? ” 

“ I might have dusted—and—looked up things for you 
in dictionaries.” 

He pinched her chin. 

“ You won’t be asked to dust, and if you’ve a passion 
for miscellaneous information you shall have lessons in 
all the ’ologies you like. Your sisters have masters for 
drawing and music.” 

“ Have they ? ” she said, feeling instantly chilled. “ I 
suppose they’re very clever ? ” 

“ Clever enough to conceal their learning from me so 
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far ! ” he laughed. “ I’ll wager this curly head contains 
more information than both of theirs put together can 
boast, thanks to your uncle.” 

She hugged him for that. 

“ He’s just a dungeon of learning, though he pre¬ 
tends to know nothing,” she said. “The worst dunce 
must learn something from him ; but, father, I’m afraid, 
in other ways, you’ll be disappointed with me.” 

“ The ornamentation is easily put on when the 
foundation is laid. Your mother shall see to that. 
She’s mistress of all the little arts and devices that 
make your sex pleasing to mine, and that’s the end of 
your creation, you know, Betty.” 

“Is it?” she asked uneasily. “I’d like to please 
you ”—the poor child strove to inspire some heart into 
the words—“and I will try to learn of Mrs. Bethune.” 

“ Your mother, Beth.” 

“ I can’t, father! ” She hid her face in her hands, 
the distressed colour mounting up to the roots of her 
hair. “ That little miniature—Aunt Anneys taught 
me-Oh, don’t be displeased ! ” she implored, mis¬ 

interpreting his silence. “I do want to please you—I 
will call her mamma, if you like ! ” 

“ That will do very well,” he said, uncovering her 
face with some gentle force and taking her two hands 
in his own. “ I’ve been so long solitary that I’m in a 
hurry to establish myself as a family despot with a happy 
and contented set of subjects, you see. By the way, 
you’ll only find my wife at home to-day. The girls 
have gone off somewhere. She thought you would like 
to be left in peace and quietness the first day.” 

“That was kind,” she said, feeling really grateful. 

“ You’ll be at home, won’t you ? ” 

“At home, but invisible, I’m afraid. However”—as 
her face fell—“ I’ll take a holiday for once, till lunch¬ 
time, in your honour.” 

“ And then I’ll be left to—mamma,” she thought, 
looking out on the endless procession of the streets. 
“Father, why do you live such a long way from the 
station ? ” 

“ Which station ? Oh, I see ; there’s only one in 
your eyes, and it’s the Gate of the North! Well, my 
child, nobody—that is, only a few hundreds of thousands 
of unconsidered units—lives in that region. We who 
are in the Red Book and are genteel must step west¬ 
wards. Your new mamma chose the house, Betty ; it’s 
a very comfortable one, and there’s a snug little nest at 
the top of it she’s been busy making cosy and pretty, 
and I hope you’ll sleep soundly under our eaves and not 
want to spread your wings and fly away again yet 
awhile.” 

Beth reproached herself and took herself inwardly 
to task for the terrors that assailed her as at last 
the carriage entered a quiet street and drew up at 
the door of a tall house in the centre of it; but she 
was physically glad of the support when her father put 
an arm round her waist and led her up the white steps. 
She had a confused glimpse of a rather narrow hall, 
comfortably clothed with rugs and curtains and adorned 
with pictures, and then there was a quick swish and 
rustle of petticoats audible, and a rather high voice 
called out— 

“ Is that you, darling, and have you brought her ? ” 

“ I’ve brought her, Alice.” 

Then a tall slim lady came, with a little rush, down¬ 
stairs and caught Beth in her arms and broke out in a 
twitter of welcome and question and compassion. 

“ I declare, you bad man ”—she looked archly at her 
husband—“ you’ve given her no breakfast! She must 
be starving ! Yes, Thomas, Miss Belhune’s luggage in 
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the top room, and pray be careful not to injure the 
staircase. Come to my dressing-room, dear one, and 
let us try if we can find a morsel to eat. I suppose we 
mustn’t shut out papa, must we ? Well, then, you may 
come, naughty man ; but 1 warn you we shall turn you 
out soon ! Now, Betty, now we are alone, let me look 
at you, darling.” 

Beth, who had felt herself blown upstairs breath¬ 
lessly on this wind of words, happily discovered that 
she was expected to make no rejoinder. She found 
herself in a pretty little room, furnished, to her thinking, 
with great luxury, and when she took courage to turn 
her eyes upon the speaker, she saw an equally pretty 
woman, slim and fair, and wonderfully, astonishingly 
young-looking to be the mother of two grown-up 
daughters. She was very effectively dressed in a long- 
white cashmere morning-gown, which gave forth a 
rustle of hidden silk, and was much betrimmed with 
falling lace and ribbon loops, and she drifted forward, 
Betty’s hand fast in her own slim ringed one, to a sofa, 
where she established the girl with gentle vehemence. 
The morsel which was to be sought for—Beth had had 
visions of a tin of biscuits—turned out to be a daintily- 
arranged table spread for one. 

‘‘Give her some coffee, darling—the little brass pot, 
or is it tea, Betty ? Sugar ? Cream ?—if you can call 
it cream! ’ The white hands were gracefully busy. 
“She’s not like you, Richard—not a little bit! I 
thought you were black, you know, Betty, a dark 
beauty! ” 

“ Papa can’t have described me much,” thought Betty, 
with a pang. “ My hair is almost red,” she said, finding 
her voice for the first time. 

“Auburn, dearest ; quite the Venetian colour.” 

“No, red,” said Mr. Bethune, standing behind his 
wife’s chair and looking on with amused eyes ; “ as red 
as Rob Roy’s beard, eh, Betty ? ” 

“ And she’s not little . Quite a great tall girl! Oh, 
how my Jane will envy those blushes ! ” 

“ Can’t Jane blush ? ” asked her stepfather quizzically. 

“ Oh, you droll man! You know she has that pale 
colour that never warms, even in a ball-room. You and 
I have the complexions of the family, Bethia dearest, 
and when you have some of your nice dresses on and 
Ball has done your hair—she’s the divinest hairdresser 
—oh, don’t look at me ! ” She put up apologetic hands 
to her fair, fuzzy head. “ Mine hasn’t been touched 
yet—papa shall see how pretty his little girl is.” 

It was now Beth’s turn to show that the art of 
blushing was not unknown to her; indeed, the hot 
colour had flamed more than once into her cheek under 
the embarrassment of these unaccustomed flatteries. 
She knew that, without appearing to do so, Mrs. Bethune 
had absorbed at a glance all the details of her homely 
costume. It was the code of the simple people with 
whom she lived that the oldest things in one’s posses¬ 
sion were good enough for a journey, and, acting on 
this principle, Beth had put on a dress which she had in 
some degree outgrown, and which, in its turn, lagged 
long behind the prevailing mode. Never before had 
she been so awkwardly conscious of the size of her feet 
and the quality of her boots. Everything she wore 
stood condemned, from the shape of her brown tweed 
skirt to the cut of her sleeve, the brim of her felt hat. 
It was the first of many times when Beth was to feel 
herself humbled and self-conscious in the presence of 
her perfectly-dressed step-mother. 

“If this is what father likes, I shall never reach it,” 
she thought despairingly. 

Aunt Anneys had an unconscious power of making 
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you feel your inferiority too, but it was her spiritual 
fineness which abashed you. She was like a snowdrift 
that stamps all near it with impurity. Mrs. Bethune 
—but for her Beth could find no apt comparison. The 
best wax doll, perhaps, of her childhood, which had 
been much too good to handle or play with ; and yet, 
never was wax doll so animated as this pretty lady who 
slid about and was never still, and yet never ungraceful. 

Beth understood the pleasure her artistic father must 
feel in this harmonious presence in his house, where 
face and dress and movement and manner so exquisitely 
corresponded, but—did he miss nothing else ? She 
recalled the miniature of her mother, a girlish face, gay 
and smiling, but with deep, asking eyes that were surely 
gates to the soul. Tears sprang to her own with the 
remembrance. 

“ She’s tired ,, Richard,” said Mrs. Bethune with pretty 
emphasis. “ She’s quite worn out, and she s eating 
nothing!” 

“ She wants company,” he answered lightly.^ ‘ 1 see 
a spare cup, Betty, if you’ll fill it for me. Its no use 
asking you, I know, Alice.” 

“Why, darling, I breakfasted not half an hour ago! 
I’m the laziest creature in the morning, Betty, and papa 
is so good”—an arch glance at him—“ he doesn’t mind 
breakfasting without me.” 

“ He submits to fate without a murmur, Beth. 

“ But she’ll look after you now, you dear man, and 
see to your porridge. He actually eats porridge, Betty ! 
Think of it. And he wanted me to begin.” 

“I don’t think it would suit you at all,” said Beth, 
lifting grave, eyes for a moment to the vivacious face. 

“ Oh, we shall understand each other nicely, I see, 


dearest.” Mrs. Bethune’s tones were as caressing as 
ever, but she looked at Beth a little sharply. “And 
now you really must rest. Come and I’ll show you your 
room.” 

Beth cast a hesitating look at her father. 

“ Bless you, Alice, the child’s too hardy to be knocked 
up with one night of travel,” he said, interpreting the 
look, which said as plainly as possible—“am I never to 
see you alone ? Let her stay up if she likes and I’ll 
show her my den.” 

“ Yes, darling, but you remember you were to go with 
me to Potter’s this morning to fix finally on the drawing¬ 
room carpet. I got the girls out of the way on purpose, 
for you know Jane thinks herself artistic, and Claire, 
silly darling, always wants the furniture to match her 
complexion! I’m afraid my girls will seem very 
frivolous to you, Betty. I told them nobody but your 
papa should decide the decoration of that room, and I 
made a special appointment with Potter himself for 
half-past eleven. If 1 had thought dear Bethia would 
not be worn out and glad to rest-” 

“I shall be glad to rest,” said Beth, seeing her cue 
and taking it. “ I can see father’s room any day.” 

“ That’s right. I’ll have my brown mouse with me 
always now, and you shall browse as much as you like 
among the books, Betty.” He kissed her as she rose 
to follow Mrs. Bethune, who put an arm round her 
waist and said sweetly— 

“ I’m so sorry to be a marplot, darling, but I didn’t 
know you and papa had been concocting a little scheme. 
And really the drawing-room is important. We actually 
have only the morning-room to sit in ! ” 

(To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ambitious— There is no royal road to literary achievement. If you 
have the desire to write, and have “ plenty of good subjects tor tales, 
you should begin to practise your pen, adhering strictly to the rules of 
composition. What you have to say cannot be “ flat and uninterest¬ 
ing ” if it is graphically described. We give you a few rules from 
a code of eleven, once formulated by Sir Walter Besant. “ Practise 
writing something original every day. Cultivate the habit of observa¬ 
tion. Read no rubbish. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. 
Never attempt to describe any kind of life except that with which you 
are familiar.” You might, with advantage, study Dr. Abbott’s work, 
How to Write Clearly . Most literary aspirants forget that authorship 
is a profession like other professions, and are discouraged when they 
find they cannot succeed off-hand. Great writers of books have, as a 
rule, “tried, and tried, and tried again.” Your letter to us, we must 
tell you, jumps from the third person into the first, showing that you 
have not yet mastered the art of composing correctly. But persever¬ 
ance will do wonders. 

LITTLE Constancy. —Miss Nicholls, Dravcote House, Leamington, 
will send you particulars and trial lesson of her Correspondence Class 
for Languages on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. T ^re are 
the St. George’s Correspondence Classes (Secretary, Miss S. E. Murray, 
5, Melville Street, Edinburgh), and Correspondence Classes at King s 
College, London, Ladies’ Department. An amateur society we have 
mentioned in this paper is the Diamond Jubilee Society. Address, 
the Secretary, Miss Noble Green, Rowan Bank, Peebles, N.B. It 
you can search this column for the past three years, you will find other 
addresses, too many to enumerate. r 

L. A. M.—Yours is the third inquiry we have received for the lines by 
Archbishop Trench— 

“ Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 

It is the very place God meant for thee.” 

See The Girl’s Own Paper for March 18, 1899, where we quoted 
the sonnet in full. You will find it in Poems by Archbishop Trench, 
published by Macmillan. 

RUSSIA. —Many thanks for your kind information, which we have 
pleasure in reproducing for the benefit of our readers. There is, in 
St. Petersburg, the “ Princess Alice Home for English and American 
Governesses, 57, Galernaya.” 


Madeleine BONZEL (France).—We regret that we are unable to 
publish requests from our readers at once. The magazine goes to 
press long before you receive it, and some delay is inevitable. 

CHRIST ABEL. —It is impossible for us to value your books without 
seeing them. If you wish to dispose of them, you had better send the 
list by post to some good London firm of second-hand booksellers. 
Messrs. Sotheran, Strand, would tell you whether they cared to see 
the books in question, and, if so, they would afterwards value them 
for you. , _ 

Eva— We think that you would derive more help than we can give you 
in this column from a good manual, e.g ., the Academy Pianoforte 
Tutor , or Davenport’s Guide to Piano Students. An excellent medium 
for the teaching of young children, we may add, is found in some 
delightfully harmonised duets, in which the little performer at first has 
only one recurring note to play. They are found in the Abecedarian 
in Pianoforte Playing; Elementary Pianoforte School , which is pub¬ 
lished, in five successive parts, by Augener & Co., 199, Regent Street, 
London. We are sure this series would help you in gaining the 
interest of your pupils. 

MRS. LLEWELLYN. —We are sorry that our rules forbid us from 
answering such questions as yours by post. “ The mill will never 
grind with the water that is past ” is by Sarah Doudney; vide THE 
Girl’S Own Paper for November 5 , 1898. The poem “ If We Only 
Knew ” is by Mel. B. Spurr, and is in a book of poems by Mel. B. and 
Harry Spurr, printed and published by William Andrews of Hull, 
price is. 

Diana.— Your MS. “ Dreams ” shows that you have imagination. But 
you do not understand the laws of composition. Five “buts” follow 
one another at the foot of the page in close succession: then follows 
one “and” after another, till the last sentence seems as if it would 
never cease. It occupies twenty lines of your paper! You should 
break it up by a full stop here and there, and omit some of your con¬ 
junctions. If, like “ Maggie,” you dream of being an authoress, you 
must not disdain to study the laws of form. Read good prose and 
notice how it is framed ; also consult some good handbook, such as 
Dr. Abbott’s How to Write Clearly, and you need not despair, of 
ultimate success, especially as you can describe Canadian life, which 
is interesting to European readers. 

Miss Brine, 7, Argylc Villas, The Drive, High Barnet, asks us to 
mention her “ Bible Learners’ Union.” Particulars can be obtained 
from her at the above address. 








ANCIENT AND 
MODERN BUILDINGS 
A CONTRAST. 


PART VIII. 

“BREADTH” AND “REPOSE.” 

What is known as “breadth” in archi¬ 
tectural design must not be confused with 
“ plainness ” ; they are different things. An 
elaborate building may be quite as broad 
in effect as a perfectly plain one. Although 
we find ancient buildings often extremely 
elaborate, we rarely come across one which 
looks what is called “ cut up ” or “ grinny,” 
a terrible quality which affects the eye so 
strongly in many modern buildings, and 
produces that unrestful and over-busy look 
which is so terribly distressing. 

A clergyman whom we know, when com¬ 
paring the designs for a modern church with 
a fine old one which he could see from his 
study window, exclaimed, “Ah, that ancient 
church is a giant in repose, this modern one 
a tall fellow on tiptoe.” 

Repose is a necessary quality of all good 
architecture, and there are several ways by 
which it may be gained in an architectural 
design, but “ cutting out” detail is not one 
of those ways. We recollect an architect 
who thought he would give breadth and 
repose to his design by omitting the detail 
from the gables and parapets. The result 
was exactly the opposite to that which he 
had intended. 

Mediaeval architects ornamented their 
parapets and crowded their gables with 
detail, often piercing them through with 
tracery and covering them with niches, as 
at the west end of Peterborough or the east 
end of Lincoln, or the gables of the town 
hall and houses in the principal market at 
Munster, in Westphalia. The architects of 
the middle ages only used plain gables and 
parapets where the rest of the building was 
very plain, because they knew that an 
effect of heaviness or plain¬ 
ness was undesirable about 
the upper portions of a 
building ; but it is different 
with the ground-floor or 
intermediate storeys. Treat¬ 
ing these simply may and 
often does bring about an 
effect of repose. Sometimes, 
however, the intermediate 
storeys are very richly treated, 
as at the Hotel de Ville at 
Rouen, at Ghent, Souvain, 
etc., but in these cases the 
ground-floor or the basement 
is treated simply, and this 
has been copied with excel¬ 
lent effect at the Houses of 
Parliament. Of course a 
somewhat plain treatment of 
the ground-floor at once gives 
the idea of a base to the 
building, and is of all schemes 
the most certain and safest 
to adopt; yet in some 
churches the west front of 
the great French cathedrals, 

Rouen, Amiens, St. Maclou, 

Rouen Beauvais, etc., this is 
entirely ignored, and we look 
elsewhere for the necessary 
breadth which is certain to 
be found. Now, in the west 


end of Rouen, an exceed¬ 
ingly elaborate work, it 
will be discovered in the 
great solidity of the parts 
of the structure which give 
support, especially the 
massing together of the 
buttresses which flank the 
great western portal and 
the cavernous depth of 
the doorway itself, which 
by its decided effect of 
light and shadow gives 
that appearance of vast 
solidity andquietness, and 
subdues the exuberance of 
ornament by subordinat¬ 
ing it to a mere veil drawn 
over the vast proportions 
of the structural features 
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WEST PORTAL, ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


of the design, and 
what is important to 
notice is that even 
when the portals 
are later works than 
the rest of the build¬ 
ing the importance 
of this effect is never 
lost sight of. 

In Henry VII.’s 
chapel, where ex¬ 
ternal ornamenta¬ 
tion is carried al¬ 
most to superfluity, 
the effect is ren¬ 
dered broad and 
solid by the great 
size of the but¬ 
tresses and that 
quiet and subdued 
panelling of their 
lower portions. The 
same thing will be 
noticed at Beauvais 
Cathedral in France 
and in an earlier 
style at Amiens 
Cathedral andNotre 
Dame, Paris. 

Perhaps of all the 
qualities which most 
strike us in medi¬ 
aeval buildings that 
of breadth and re¬ 
pose, united to rich¬ 
ness, is the most 
pleasing. It is as 
a rule in modern 
buildings lament¬ 
ably absent, espe¬ 
cially in Gothic 
works ; often in the 
latter we feel that 
there is something 
wanting, but .we 
cannot tell exactly 
what; there is too 
much ornament or 
too little, yet when 
we compare it in 
our minds with old 
buildings; we see 
that they are often 
far more elaborate, 
or that they are 
far more plain, yet 
in neither case do 
they give us that 
impression of unin- 
teresting dulness 
' with which some 
modern buildings 
always' depress" us. 
-i We ' often -find in 
these works excel¬ 
lently designed de- 
ta’il carefully 
studied, yet some¬ 
how it fails to in¬ 
terest us, and why 
is this ? Either be¬ 
cause the detail is 
not sufficiently con¬ 
centrated or is not 
properly contrasted, 
and consequently 
there is a want of 
breadth and repose. 
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TALK ABOUT MISS YONGE. 


who have read Dynevor Terrace will remember the chaos in the house- 
hoid o f No. 5 which resulted from Isabel’s writing The Chapel in the 
Talley, and leaving her husband, the head-master of the orammar- 
school, to nurse the sick baby in his study whilst he corrected Latin 
exercises by the light of a bed-room candlestick. We must be content 
with a short chat, so that there may be no repetition of that memorable 
dinner to Lord Fitzjocelyn, consisting of “ a chop like india-rubber 
decorated with grease, and with two balls of nearly raw carrot, followed 
up with potatoes apparently all bruises.” 

Of the facts of Miss Yonge’s life there is little to say, except that she 
was born in 1823, at Otterbourne, near Winchester, where she died on 
1 assion Sunday of 1901. She wrote nearly seventy books, and yet 
contrived to fulfil a round of parish and domestic duties which would 
have filled the lives of most women. It is to be hoped that an adequate 
biography will be written of one who had the secret of such unwearied 
vitality but until such a biography appears we must be satisfied with a 
tew outlines. 

Miss Yonge was an only daughter of a Colonel Yonge, and devotedly 
attached to her father and mother, who gave her a very careful home 
education. She had also a brother, who took part in the Crimean war 
the many pictures she gives us of that most delightful of friendships— 
the friendship between a brother and sister—may well have been drawn 
irom her own experience. Ethel and Norman May are an example of such 
an intimacy, which will immediately occur to lovers of The Daisy Chain. 
brom the year of her confirmation in 1838 until Mr. and Mrs. Keble died in 


{Green, Winton . 

THE LATE MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


When the sad news came 
to me that Miss Charlotte 
Yonge was dead, I 
thought at once how 
much I should like to talk 
about her to my girl¬ 
friends in The Girl’s 
Own Paper. We have 
had many chats together 
about great books, and 
even about dry books, but 
now I want to have a talk 
about books which are not 
dry, and chiefly great be¬ 
cause they attain so per¬ 
fectly the unassuming end 
their authoress set before 
herself. 

Since our mutual friend 
the Editor allowed me to 
write to you about Miss 
Yonge, a press of do¬ 
mestic business has come 
upon me, and at first I 
thought that the com¬ 
bined duties of cook, 
nurse, and housemaid 
would prevent my writing 
this paper. Those of you 

All rights reserved .] 



MISS YONGE’S HOUSE. 


{Salmon, Winton . 
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1866, the life of Hursley Vicarage was the moulding power 
of Charlotte Yonge’s character. The sincere and restrained 
religion of The Christian Year is the religion which stays 
and inspires the people in her books, and John Keble’s 
scholarly culture no doubt gave its wide sweep to her life¬ 
long advance in historical and literary knowledge. But John 
Keble was a laborious visitor and parish-worker, as well 
as a scholar and a poet. No doubt this fact developed 
Miss Yonge’s natural gift of method and energy, so that 
hers was a practical as well as a literary life, and besides 
editing the Monthly Packet and writing seventy books, 
she taught three generations of Sunday-scholars, and 
engaged in every variety of parish work. It is this mixture 
of practical and mental activity, of high ideal and romance 
with the love that speaks in actions, which gives its peculiar 
charm to Miss Yonge’s character. No doubt she inherited 
from her military father and her clerical grandparents a 
disciplined and strenuous nature, but it was her religious 
fire and love which made that nature bear fruit a thousand¬ 
fold. I never saw Miss Yonge, but ever since the happy 
day when, as a girl of about ten, I found an old copy of 
The Daisy Chain on a dusty shelf, she has been such a 
strong friend to me in many ways that I should like to 
express the secret of her power to my readers. 

To what, then, does Miss Yonge owe her great popularity ? 
Before trying to answer that question I must admit that 
many up-to-date people love to laugh at Miss Yonge as 
a goody-goody writer, and fail to see any charm in her 
writing. These people have usually not read her books, 
for it is curious what a variety of wholly different classes 
of people are her admirers simply because their interest has 
been arrested. The day her death became known I 
reminded a grey-haired man how he used to tease his 
sisters for their tears and enthusiasm over The Heir of 
Redclyffe. “ I took care never to read it,” was his answer, 
“ for fear I should cry over it myself.” To William Morris 
and Tennyson, to Henry Sidgwick and Lewis Carroll, her 
books were so interesting that the candle could not be put 
out until the hero or heroine had got safely past their 
crisis, and scientific men, whom the “ goody-goody ” would 
repel at once, have rejoiced in her books because the 
people you meet in them are both nice and real. 

But I am not concerned with these great ones of the 
earth. I want to spend my few minutes in trying to gauge 
why it is that to you and me—average struggling girls in 
the crowd—Miss Yonge will live again not only in the next 
world, to which she and we look in hope and faith, but also 

“ In minds made better by her presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self.” 

In seeking, then, to analyse her power, we must face the 
fact that in scope it was limited, though in rounded com¬ 
pleteness it was very remarkable. We must not expect to 
find in any particular writer the scope and perfection of 
Shakespeare. It is very sad to see how much is lost by 
carping souls who spend their energies in finding the flaws 
in authors who are the favourites of the public. In Milton 
they miss the music of the spheres, because all the time 
they are blaming him that his women are not the women 
of Shakespeare. In Tennyson they miss the Virgilian word- 
music, because his heroes have a touch of priggishness. 
In Browning they miss the dramatic force, the lyric note, 
because his roughness and mannerisms claim all their 
attention. Take my advice, girls, and try to find the 
beauties of literature, after the manner of good old Dodd, 
and take the incident defects as a piquant sauce. Matthew 
Arnold said that poetry was great in so far as it was a 
criticism of life, and I think that fiction has this function as 
well as its primary function of giving amusement. How 
eagerly you watch for your weekly number or monthly part, 
girls ! And this is because the stories chosen for you by 
the Editor treat of lives and struggles like your own. They 
help you as much as sermons and lessons. I think we 
shall find that the great novelists are chiefly great in 
proportion as they bring some kind of grist to the difficult 
mill of life. If we take George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, 
Jane Austen, Thackeray, Scott, and Dickens, we shall 


see how curiously they contribute each a wholly different 
ingredient for the pudding of life. To my mind, George 
Eliot is the greatest of all, because she teaches the pro¬ 
foundly difficult task of governing the steam-power of life— 
the task of making passion a blessed instead of a devouring 
force. If you have a difficult eager self to manage, read 
and re-read I'he Mill on the Floss. 

Charlotte Bronte again shows always in her books the 
struggles of eager, passionate hearts, and paints the 
relentless victory of duty in an individual way that is full 
of the rugged character of her native hills. The force of 
Thackeray lies in the mirror he holds up to the weaknesses 
of nature, of Dickens in his insight into the fun and stage 
properties of existence. The genius of their insight into 
life fills our minds with wholesome pictures which sweep 
out the rubbish. Jane Austen again brings an exquisite 
sense of humour which makes us laugh at our own foibles 
as we follow the perfectly commonplace lives of simple 
people like ourselves. Scott has this same vivid power of 
characterisation, but he differs from Jane Austen in his 
choice of quaint and eccentric characters, while she pre¬ 
ferred to take snap-shots of nobody in particular. 

Miss Yonge is quite different from all these masters of 
the Italian and Dutch schools. She knew, I think, little 
of the difficulties of veiy restless natures, though Guy 
Morville, in Hie Heir of Redclyffe, did have to bite his lip 
to restrain his passion. But if she knew but little of the 
storms that tossed Caterina Sarti, she could show how 
religion can transform the driest duty. I think it was chiefly 
because her religious life was so deep and strong, and her 
habit of obedience to the heavenly message so confirmed, 
that her heroines and heroes show little of the struggle on 
the surface. Perhaps it is because every one of her books 
tells of this gradual but victorious struggle over self that 
they are such a support. The people are always so natural 
and real that long after the book has been read the 
struggles of Ethel May to learn to be tidy as well as to be 
learned recur to one’s mind. There is a racy grasp of 
detail in Miss Yonge’s stories which prevents her deep, 
reserved sentiment from becoming sentimental. It is diffi¬ 
cult to choose examples out of seventy books of her fine eye 
for shades of character, but one occurs to me from two 
books—her first great success, and the last she ever wrote. 
If we had only read Modern Broods , we should know how 
in the character of Vera, the ungrateful high-school girl, 
who despises the governess step-sister to whom she owes 
everything* Miss Yonge can paint a vulgar mind. If we 
turn to The Daisy Chain we shall see how, in our old 
acquaintance Flora, she could reveal exactly the same 
vulgar mind under all the beautiful refinement of the Mays. 
It is by her own habit of obedience that she can draw with 
such truth the slow, hard struggle against love of self and 
love of happiness which we read of in the story of Grisly 
Grisel , who wins the love of a cold husband in spite of 
having a scarred and ugly face. How often, dear girls, we 
feel discontented, and declare that if our life were different 
we could be noble ! Some of us are quite tormented by this 
rebellion against our own lot. To such I would recommend 
the struggles of Guy when he was judged unjustly by Mr. 
Edmonstone, of Mary in Dynevor Terrace , when she was 
separated from Louis, of Isabel Frost when she decided to 
try to manage the two babies and the twins on ^150 a year, 
and set aside Hie Chapel in the Valley . To Miss Yonge’s 
high standard no detail of duty is unworthy of notice, and 
like the angels of the Resurrection, she can always find 
time to fold the napkin. Miss Yonge will take you into the 
kitchen and the scullery, and show you the dust in the 
drawing-room on the Dresden shepherdess. She will not 
miss out any of the details that are making our lazy, 
discontented lives so squalid. But she will bring with her 
her dear spirit of hope and energy and order—above all, 
lor her, in every part of life. 

To turn to another point, what a delight it is that though 
she has such an eye to expose and to weed out petty mean¬ 
nesses, her books are always filled with sweet, refined, 
merry people, so that anyone who was really among 
hateful companions could always get a whiff of wholesome 
atmosphere from her books. 


The Sicilian Original of My Roof-Garden. 


We have seen, I think, that as far as we are concerned, 
the reproach of being “ goody,” when investigated, brings 
out Miss Yonge’s chief source of popularity. The Spectator 
has pointed out in an article the deep interest taken 
by the English world in religion well handled in fiction, 
and we contend that in Miss Yonge’s books it is well 
handled. 

We cannot feel, however, that the two great merits of 
ti uth to life as it is, and knowledge of the springs which 
make life what it ought to be, exhaust Miss Yonge’s claims 
to a permanent niche in English literature. 

Her third claim is that she is a first-rate historical 
novelist—a rare product indeed. Hear what Bishop Stubbs, 
our first living historian, says of her in his Lectures on 
Medieval and Modern History —“ Miss Yonge’s Chaplet 
of Pearls and Dove in the Eagle's Nest are beautiful, and 
I think perfect pictures of manners and reflections of ideas.” 
This is indeed high praise from a great master. Those 
who have read The Prmce a?id the Page have gained a 
true impression of the age of Edward I., and a desire to 
learn more. In Two Penniless Princesses we get a 
touching picture of the saintly Henry VL, and an idea of 
mediaeval London, full of details deftly gleaned from Miss 
Yonge’s wide reading. The Caged Lion puts Henry V. 
among living pictures, and The Armourer's Apprentices 
shows us Dean Colet, Hemy VIII., and Wolsey, so that 
we cannot but save up our pocket-money to buy Caven¬ 
dish’s Life of Wolsey in the “ Temple Classics,” and 
learn some more details of so wonderful a period. 

Yet when Miss Yonge began to write her books, works 
like Miss Porter’s unreadable Scottish Chiefs and Grace 
Aguilar’s impossible Days ofBruce were all that studious 
ladies could offer the public in the way of historical 
novels. 

These ladies had no power of describing people with all 
their different shades of character. To be a good historical 
novelist it is first necessary to be a good novelist. Miss 
Porter puts into the mouth of Wallace long addresses that 
would do for a mother’s meeting, and the people in her 
books are so many clothes-props. Miss Yonge, on the 
other hand, performs the difficult task of uniting truth of 
historical feeling to truth of personal idiosyncrasy. She 
may perhaps be justly blamed for making her heroes 
a trifle too high-minded. She hardly recognised that 
Homer sometimes nods, and that no doubt General Gordon 
and Sir Philip Sidney himself had their detestable moments. 
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But when we admit this we only admit that she was r.ot 
Shakespeaiian as George Eliot was, but that she painted 
truthfully on a small canvas. 

1 have dwelt but little on Miss Yonge’s particular 
phase of creed, because it seems to me so essentially a 
detail in any estimate of her. Her deep devotion to our 
Lord was the mainspring of her life, and it is in the reality 
of this devotion that her helpfulness consists. No religion 
which was not strenuous and full of self-sacrifice would 
have seemed real to her, and so in the beautiful services of 
the Church, penetrated with the struggles after holiness of 
countless generations, she found the’ natural food of her 
soul. But all deep goodness appealed to her, and those of 
every creed may go to her for support. 

Perhaps the message which she loves best to deliver is 
the old message— 

Seek not for others to love you, 

But seek yourself to love them best, 

And you shall find the secret true 
Of joy, and peace, and rest. 

One of Miss Yonge’s limitations was that she did not enter 
into the difficulties ©f those who have religious doubts. It 
was part of her great wisdom that she never attempted 
to deal with problems she did not understand. But what 
is really a greater help to doubting souls than to catch 
glimpses of another’s heavenly vision ? In her reserved 
vvay Miss Yonge gave us these visions, so that the enthu- 
siasm which prompted her to spend £2000 of the profits 
of The Daisy Chain on missionary effort comes as no 
suiprise to us who know her. WEere her heart was there 
should her treasure be. 

She did not know much of doubt— 

Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 

Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest. 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

1 hrough all her dear and beautiful books these lines are 
the steady under-current— 

Oh, could I tell ye surely would believe it 
Oh, could I only say what I have seen ! 

How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 

How till He bringeth you where I have been? 

Clotilda Marson. 


THE SICILIAN ORIGINAL OF MY ROOF-GARDEN. 

With Four Illustrations from Thotos Specially Taken by Giovanni Marziani of Taormina for this Article 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


fcLL Italy, from Genoa to Sicily, loves rooi 
gardens. It has reason, as th 
French say. Italian cities are gene 
rally packed within walls as clos 
as a Chinese puzzle, for purposes c 
defence. In storming an Italia 
town, from the days when Motya 
the oldest Carthaginian settlement ii 
Sicily, fell to the tyrant Dionysius I. 
nearly four hundred years befor 
Christ, the taking of the city wall 
was generally a mild affair com 
pared to the gradual capture of the city 
street by street and house by house. Ii 
Genoa and Venice in the north, and Sicily in thi 
south, there are plenty of streets only half-a-dozei 
feet wide, so they had to go upwards for their gardens. Wha 
gardens they had in their cities they made on their roofs 
K oof-gardens differ a good deal in the north and south. Ir 
Genoa, which is our jumping-off place—when we take 011 



annual Italian holiday, we go by train to Genoa in one spell 
and take ship there to sail lazily down the Mediterranean to 
our destined haven—the roof-garden does not always bear 
close inspection, for it may spring from flower-pots kero¬ 
sene-tins with the sides cut off, and rough boxes, such as 
the cases in which the kerosene-tins arrived from America. 
Such, however, is the brilliant sunshine on the Riviera di 
Ponente, that admirable results are achieved from the 
humblest cradles. The balustrade which prevents the 
inhabitant from falling out of his garden eight or ten 
storeys into the street, may be of handsome Renaissance 
masonry or a meagre iron railing; but from the accumula¬ 
tion of pots and cases behind spring palms and aloes and 
towering geraniums and showering roses. The Genoese 
are particularly ingenious in contriving roof-arbours with a 
few fiancs worth of wire; which early in the summer become 
bowers of green. 

.1 he idea of the roof-garden was developed into the 
colonnaded belvedere when Genoa came to have the finest 
Renaissance palaces in Europe. In Rome, too, you need 
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to see the roof-gardens in May and onwards, when the crude¬ 
ness of the receptacles in which the flowers are grown is lost in 
the wealth of blossom. But in Sicily roof-gardens are an art. 

Conditions are different. There is no winter and no 
smoke in Sicily. In the distance the city of Syracuse looks 
like an illustration of the Holy Land, with its flat-roofed, 
chimneyless, buff-coloured houses and its smokeless atmo¬ 
sphere. A good Sicilian roof-garden is a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. I know of no better examples than the 
various bits of aerial garden scattered about our pet hotel 
at Taormina—the Victoria. It is a simple place beloved of 
generations of artists, where you pay six or even five francs 
a day for a long stay, with as much food as you like to eat, 
and as much wine as you like to drink included. The table 
is extraordinarily liberal; but the chief points about the 
hotel are its garden and its views. Its padrone, Rosario 
Marziani—Don Zaro, as the natives call him (in Sicily they 
still call you by your Christian name with a “ Don ” before it) 
—must have an artistic soul, for he has made his garden 
a dream of beauty. 

You would never 
guess it from the 
outside; you just see 
an ordinary Sicilian 
house on the main 
street, with a green- 
glazed pot overflow¬ 
ing with crimson car¬ 
nations impaled on 
each corner of its 
balconies. You enter 
a dark basso, climb 
a red-marble stair, 
and find that the 
house is a good deal 
larger than you 
thought — that it 
wanders, in fact, up 
the mountain - side. 

An open door oppo¬ 
site invites you to 
climb a Capri - like 
stair into what seems 
to be a garden. You 
are totally unpre¬ 
pared for what 
breaks upon your 
sight at the top. The 
hotel garden is small, 
but in that narrow 
strip stolen from the 
mountain - side Don 
Zaro has compressed 
almost as much as a 
Japanese could have 
achieve<J. 

At one end runs 

the garden-house, with its roof-garden and its incomparable 
views of Etna and the Roman theatre ; at the other is the 
lower belvedere, which is like a roof-garden because it 
towers so high above the steep lane leading down from the 
old castle which divides it from a little courtyard paved with 
mosaics by ancient Roman hands. On the fourth side rises 
the brown mountain, crowned by the Saracen castle, with 
its base buried in a grove of almond-trees, which in March 
make a sheet of pink like the cherry-trees of Shiba in 
Japan. 

Don Zaro’s garden is an epitome of Sicilian gardens and 
wild flowers. It contains a little of everything. An olive 
or two, a few almonds, a few nesfioh, some orange and 
lemon trees, constitute its timber. You see very few trees 
in Sicily not grown for their fruit, unless they are the relics 
or luxuries of a rich man’s garden. I was once com¬ 
plimenting a 'Sicilian gentleman on the beauty of his 
umbrella-shaped stone-pines. 

‘‘Yes, they are handsome,” he said, “but I growjhem 
for their fruit.” The seeds of the pine-cones are in great 
request in Italy. Don Zaro’s gardens must be wonderfully 


fertile, for he does not give his fruit-trees half a chance 
and yet they are laden with fruit. He loves beauty, so that 
he positively enjoys seeing a tall tangle of flowers sweep 
like a bush-fire over the trees. The Gloire de Dijon rose, 
covered with blossoms, shoots right over the tops of the 
lemon-trees. 

The central idea of his garden is to have the old- 
fashioned pleached walks which you get at places like 
Haddon Hall, with their espaliers on either side. Don 
Zaro’s espaliered pears had strange bedfellows to dispute 
their narrow strips of earth. Prickly pears thrust their 
great fleshy spiny leaves, and at the season of the year 
their fruit, white, red, purple, and yellow, between the arms 
of the espaliers, and the beds at intervals were studded 
with huge earthenware amftho?'ae of the old classical 
shape, about the size of the water-jars at the Marriage of 
Cana in Galilee. A poor idiot spends his whole day in 
carrying up water in a lean wine-cask on his shoulder to 
fill these a?n'phorae, and another man spends his time in 

taking the water out 
again and distribut¬ 
ing it among the 
flowers. The idea of 
a hose in a land 
where water can be 
almost conjured into 
fruit and vegetables 
has never occurred 
to Don Zaro, though 
he constantly talks 
about introducing the 
electric light. The 
garden is overrun 
with the glorious 
Sicilian wild flowers, 
asphodels, lupins, 
broad purple anem¬ 
ones, scarlet Adonis, 
marigolds that are 
almost vermilion in 
their brightness, 
enormous spurges 
which grow into trees 
ten feet high, and the 
huge Sicilian daisy, 
which has a blossom 
three or four inches v 
across. These heljp 
to give the garden 
its incomparable 
beauty, but I remon¬ 
strated with Don 
Zaro upon having 
regular beds of dan¬ 
delions until I found 

amphorae. that he regarded 

them almost as 
highly as lettuce for salad. Lovely lettuces grow galore ; 
they need to grow galore in Sicily, where the cheapest 
boarding-house has to give its patrons a course of chicken 
and salad every night of their lives. 

In the spring* months, when we are at Taormina, there 
are no fruits on the trees except oranges and lemons, but 
then the vines are only low brown sticks of the kind you 
use for tying scare-crows to, till well into April. Besides, 
the ground is wanted for fennel and artichokes—the 
aristocratic artichokes, not the humble white tubers which 
are despised by good housewives till they get frost-bitten. 

The belvedere overlooking the little Roman pavement 
was an unending joy to me. It was built of the rough 
picturesque Sicilian plaster like the stern-seats of an un¬ 
decked yacht, and surrounded by marvellous tangles of 
flowers which threatened to sweep right over it, as they had 
swept almost to the top of one of the two tall Pompeian 
columns, surmounted by pots of carnations. The opposite 
side of the belvedere was overshadowed by an orange-tree 
laden with ripe fruit, to which you could help yourself as you 
sat back on the plaster lounge looking up at the Saracen 
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Castle and the prickly-pear thickets of the slopes on which 
it stood. A table filled the centre of this oriental lounge, at 
which you took your meals or your coffee in summer. At 
the other end of the garden there was even more to see. 
First, there was the pihce d'eau , dear to the soul of the 
Italian and the Frenchman, a pool with a fountain in the 
centre and a huge cluster of arum lilies which grew four or 
five feet high here and had flowers a foot long, around 
whose roots played many-tailed Japanese gold-fish. By 
the piece d'eau were piled up some of the most picturesque 
effects in the garden, for it was the apple of the proprietor’s 
eye. Immediately above it stood a tall amphora covered 
to the neck and ears with a rich growth of dwarf ivy, and 
from its base sprang the flight of steps bowered over with 
roses which led to the roof-garden proper that gave me the 
idea of my own roof-garden in Kensington. 

It began at the end of the iron railings, and commanding 
such a view, it was a place to sit on, to take your coffee on 
in the first glory of the morning sun or the balmy air of a 
Sicilian summer evening. It had a parapet, of course, built 
of rough masonry, plastered over with the rough stucco of 
the country. About two feet above the floor of'the roof this 
had received an expensive foreign embellishment—a thin 
shell of brick, a foot or more deep, and a foot or more wide. 

It had in fact been made into a wall with a hollow top, 
nothing wonderful in itself, and quite easily to be imitated 
in London, where a far more serious difficulty presents itself 
in the fear of the roof not being strong enough to sit on. 
The English do not contemplate their roofs being of any 
enjoyment to their owners; they are satisfied if they don’t 
succumb to the first heavy shower of rain. In that hollow 
wall-top at Taormina there grew fresias as thick as com— 
fresias with their handsome white bells streaked with 
purple and orange—fresias pouring their perfume all over 
the garden and into the open windows of the hotel. At 
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cardinal points they made way for the rich double-red 
carnation of Sicily—the garofano, so dear to the heart of 
every Sicilian, which, at its prime, may pour out half a 
hundred of its crimsony blossoms on the trails which fall so 
gracefully over the balustrade of roof or balcony. Violets 
were thick under the shade of the fresias, and quite a 
number of other flowers were there incidentally. In every 
Sicilian garden, from the humblest tradesman’s outside 
Syracuse to the villa of Mr. Whitaker, or Count Tasca, or 
the Due d’Orleans, or the Botanical Gardens at Palermo, 
wild flowers are allowed to grow as they please between the 
rarest exotics. The effect is indescribably lovely. 

There is another democratic idea about Sicilian gardens. 
The visitor is generally allowed to pick anything he likes, 
even in the Botanical Gardens at Palermo, and the real 
monarch of all he surveys is the lizard who comes out, when¬ 
ever the sun shines, to play at his eternal game of catch-a- 
lizard-asleep. He knows that the stucco seats of classical 
shape and the stucco walls which have gardens on their tops, 
though they may look unpleasantly new for a year or two, 
will soon put on an appearance of antiquity and open up 
all sorts of comfortable cracks to provide him with retreats. 

The way in which the idea of growing a garden in a ■ 
hollow top wall came is characteristic. Sicily is an arid 
land as regards rain, and its rivers are farces ; but a kindly 
providence has filled its mountains with springs, which the 
Greek mythology filled with nymphs, and with these in the 
old days, when Sicily wav th- most fertile spot in Europe, 
an extensive system ot irrigation and aoueducts was carried 
on, mostly by means of walls with channeled tops. Where 
the aqueducts were for drinkirg purposes they were roofed 
over—a most necessary precaution. In 1896, in 1898, and 
in 1900, I visited a little village outside Palermo called 
Brancaccio. One of the aqueducts of Palermo ran through 
it, and in a particular place easily observable from the road 
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the roof had fallen in. On each oc¬ 
casion, when I passed, there were 
women washing soiled linen in the 
aqueduct, which was, of course, for 
drinking purposes. Foreigners do 
not drink much water in Sicily. 

The channels for irrigating pur¬ 
poses are similarly perverted from 
their original use in the great garden 
of the Palazzo de Gregorio, where 
Nelson lived in his Sicilian days. 
One of the most charming features 
is a border of flowers planted in a 
disused water-channel raised a couple 
of feet above the ground. It was 
thoroughly Sicilian, on seeing what 
good flower-boxes disused water 
channels made, to build their para¬ 
pet walls with channeled tops which 
were never intended for water. That 
gave me the central idea for forming 
my own roof-garden in Kensington— 
parapet walls with channeled tops. 

1 believe that the reason why I found 
just what I wanted at Taormina was 
that at Taormina every man is apt to 
be his own architect. When mine 
host at the Hotel Victoria wished for 
a roof-garden, he merely sent for a 
mason and explained his ideas to him 
and they were carried out. Nearly 
everything else at Taormina seems 
to have been built in the same way, 
with the result that it is the artist’s 
paradise, for which nature intended 
it. Sicily is the land after the Greek’s 
own heart, and the very first spot 
chosen by the Greek colonists, who 
came to settle there, was a fertile 
patch below the rock of Taormina, 
which commands one of the most 
exquisite views in the world. The 
blue sea at its feet comprises nearly 
the whole Strait of Messina, the long 
arm of snowy mountains opposite is 
Italy, and the vast black mountain 
rising above it, whose snowy top 
takes on such a wealth of colour at 
sunrise and sunset, is Etna. 

That little roof-garden at Taor¬ 
mina commanded a view of all these, 
and of tall Moorish palaces, and of a 
Moorish castle and Moorish walls 
which looked as if they had been 
built not by architects, but by Aladdin 
with his wonderful lamp. 


WHEN ROSES BLOW. 

By EMMA RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER III. 

And so for one short week I lived in paradise. Ah, those 
July days of long ago ! How all comes back to me—the 
old-fashioned house with the stag’s antlers above the door, 
the garden bright with roses, the green fields and stately 
pines, and over all the beautiful sunny sky. And I, like a 
very shepherd of a pastoral, wooed my love with flowers 
and smiles and sighs. From necessity, not choice, be it 
said, for after my first uncouth attempt she would not let 
me tell my love in words—nay, even my sighs and wistful 
smiles my mysterious lady made a mock of. Mysterious, 
I say, for there was that about her I could not understand, 


nor perhaps did I seek to much, for my thoughts were all 
of love which waxed stronger as my hopes grew weaker. 

Then on a sudden came ill news from home, and I was 
bidden return. 

It was evening, and the sun had just gone down, the 
western sky still glowed from his last kiss. A light wind 
arose, and the gorgeous roses trembled, and a sad murmur¬ 
ing came from the poplar boughs. 

I knelt before my sweet lady and told her how I loved 
her. 

“ I love you, Fraulein Wilhelmine, and would live for you 
and die for you ! I am not worthy of you, and am indeed 
presumptuous thus to speak to you ; but, oh, 1 love you 
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with my whole heart and soul, and shall be true to you to 
my life’s end ! ” 

And this time she did not repulse me as so oft before ; 
but neither did she encourage me, nor give me one word of 
hope—nay, looked at me so sadly out of her sweet eyes 
whence all the roguishness had died out. Methought even 
they were softened with tears. 

“ Wolfgang,” she said at length, and my heart thrilled 
at the sound of my name from her lips, “you are a true 
brave heart; but you are too young to speak of love. You 
may not believe me now, but in a few years you will think 
differently-’ ’ 

“ Never, never! ” I interrupted. 

“And you will wonder then,” she went on with a smile, 
“ however you could fall in love with a woman older than 
yourself. ’ ’ 

“ Oh, you wrong me ! ” I cried. “ I shall not change- 
have T not just sworn to be true to you till my life’s end ? ” 

“ What would you then have ? ” she asked, beginning to 
look roguish again. “And what would your lady-mother 
say ? ’ ’ 

Now to tell the truth no such things as practical details 
had so much as occurred to me ; I had been swimming in 
a sea of love, sunshine and poetry, so that I hesitated a 
second or two, and before I 
then had time to answer 
Fraulein Wilhelmine went o;i. 

“ Listen, Wolfgang. In 
ancient days, so the poets tell 
us, no lady deigned to look 
upon a knight, however much 
he sighed and pined for love 
of her, who had not won a 
title to her love by deeds of 
prowess. The times, alas ! 
have changed ; but what do 
you say ? Shall we play at 
being knight and lady of olden 
days ? Shall I set you a 
task ? ” 

“ Oh, anything you please, 
though it were the labours of 
a Hercules! ” 

‘ You shall become famous, 

Wolfgang, a famous artist— 
that is the goal I set you. 

Will you run the race ? ” 

‘ ‘ Though it cost me my life— 
if it but win me your love ! ” 

“ Does ambition fire you at 
last?” 

“ Love does,” said I. 

She shrugged her shoulders.. 

“And then, Fraulein Wil¬ 
helmine, when I have reached 
the goal ? ” I pleaded. 

Again she looked sorrowful. 

“Then-” she said, and 

stopped. 

“ Ah, you do not care——” 

She held up her hand, and 
i.i obedience to the sign I was 
silent. 

“Then, Wolfgang, if you 
like, you may come back here 
—not before, remember. 

“ And you will be here ? ” 

She shook her head and 
smiled. 

“ I ? Who knows where I 
shall be ? But I shall leave a 
message for you here.”- 

“ A message ? Nothing but 
a message ? ” 

“ I cannot promise more,” 
she answered slowly. Then 
suddenly, with a return to her 
old gay self: “Oh, believe 


me, the mattet is not so serious ! Before long dear boy 
your love will be dead of inanition ! ” 

“ And are these cruel words all you have to give me on 
my way ? Ah, Fraulein Wilhelmine, you do not love me 
one little bit! ” I cried sorrowfully. 

1 here was silence in the garden. I remember seeing the 
loses nod their heavy heads, and the evening primroses 
seemed to glow with pallid lustre as the shadows stole over 
the sky. 

Fraulein Wilhelmine looked deep into my eyes. 

“ I love thee, Wolfgang,” she said simply. 

And yet I did not clasp her to my breast nor overflow in 
rapturous words—the calm, passionless tone awed me, and 
\vhen I kissed her hand it was as much in reverence as 
in love. 

Then we said farewell, for I was to be gone early in the 
morning. 

“ One word more before we part,” said my sweet lady. 
“ Be secret, be generous. Do not ask me what I mean, 
but keep these words in your heart. Fare thee well. The 
play is over, and the actors go their ways.” 

And with these words she smiled full tenderly, and left 
me alone and bewildered under the sighing poplars. 

[To be concluded .) 


the end of the roof-garden. 


























































FLORA. 

By the Rev. W. T. SAWARD, B.A. 


Who goes so lightly at morn, at morn, 

Like a soft west wind through the waving corn, 
With echoing song, 

The vales among, 

Skimming the meadows with dainty feet, 


Scattering her perfume so sweet, so sweet ? 

’Tis the beauteous queen 
Of the flowers, I ween, 

As she passes along through her wide demesne, 
The fairy goddess—the queen, the queen ! 



[Franz Hanfstaengl , Munich . 


FLORA. 

After the picture by Kunz Meyer 



The. wild wind waits at 
the setting sun, 

And the stars tell her 
secrets one by one, 
And the land rejoices, 
With myriad voices, 

As she trips along with 
her fairy feet, 

And scatters her odours 
so sweet, so sweet; 
The daffodil, 

Beneath the hill, 

And the primrose cluster¬ 
ing beside the rill, 
Llave kissed the feet, 
The dancing feet, 

Of their beautiful queen, 
so sweet, so sweet. 
Who goes so softly at 
night, at night, 

To close their petals so 
light, so light, 

And rock them to rest, 
On the soft wind’s 
breast ? 

Mother of beauty, and 
mother of care, 

Thy golden presence is 
everywhere ! 


Down where the golden 
king-cups grow, 

She has passed this way 
I know, I know ; 

For she paused to drink 
By the river’s brink, 
And she left us the lilies 
so white, so white, 
That dream of her all 
through the summer 
night! 

Our beauteous queen, 
With her stately mien, 
Up on the mountains she 
passed at noon, 

And sped to the forests 
too soon, too soon ; 
But all the hours 
The myriad flowers 
Burst up through the sod, 
to speak to God, 
Wherever her beauteous 
feet had trod. 
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She paused to rest at a cottage small, 

And the jasmine covered the wall, the wall; 
And violet, 

And mignonette, 

Grew in such wild confusion sweet, 

They almost entangled her feet, her feet! 
But onwards she sped, 

With her roses red ; 

She turned to smile at the children fair, 


That gathered their posies everywhere— 
Under the hill, 

And by the old mill; 

And her laughter ran into the children’s eyes, 
And their merry hearts, with a glad surprise, 
Welcomed the flowers, 

In the sunny hours; 

And the children grew happier far, I ween, 
For the love of their beauteous fairy queen. 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PAINTING OF THE SHIP. 

“ Never a bird within my sad heart sings 
But heaven a flaming stone of thunder flings.” 

Yet his coward pen never plucked courage to itself to 
write across seas of this family incubus. 

The earlier letters had spoken variously of “ Miss 
Macintosh or “the lady-help”; now there was never 
a name given, the references being merely to “the 
lady-help.” Even the children scrupulously followed 
this up. 

When the Marvellous One had gone off with her 
entice, dishes to her new home, the father had said, 
“ Children, we will not tell mother just yet that Miss 
Macintosh has left, it would only worry her. We will 
wait till we can write and sav we have another one as 
good.” 

So the tale of Hermie’s housekeeping and the mislaid 
cheque never crossed the sea, and the mother in her far 
German boarding-house continued to comfort herself 
with the thought of Miss Macintosh’s perfections. 

When Miss Browne’s shortcomings made themselves 
glaringly patent, the pens again shallied in telling the 
story. 

It is so close to Challis’s concert, we mustn’t worry 
them with our little troubles, children,” the father said. 

vSo Bartie and Hermie continued to write guarded 
letters, and if the boy’s hand at times ran on to tell how 
Miss Browne had put ugly patches on his clothes, or 
the girl’s heart began to pour itself out on the thin 
papei and speak of the discomfort of the new reign, 
recollection would come flooding, the letters would be 
cast aside and new ones written, short, studied, and 
never saying more in reference to the vexed question 
than “ the lady-help had taken Floss out for a walk.” 

“I hope Miss Macintosh sees you have your little 


pleasures,” the mother would write. “ You do not tell 
me about birthday parties or picnics. Don’t forget 
mother loves to hear of it all.” 

And Hermie would write back sadly— 

“The lady-help is very busy just now, but when she 
has more time she is going to let us have a party.” 

“I tremble each mail,” the mother wrote once, “lest 
) our letter should bring* me news that Miss Macintosh 
is engaged and about to be married. It is strange 
such a woman has not been snapped up long before 
this.” 


/vnci uameron answered— 

“ I do not think you need worry, my darling, about 
the lady-help marrying. She has given me to under¬ 
stand she has had a disappointment and will never 
marry.” 

But the very guarding of the letters, the reading of 
them over to be sure nothing had been let slip made 
them seem poor and lifeless to the anxiously-devourin°* 
eyes the other side of the world. 

She wrote at last— 

Sweetheart, from what you don’t say, more than 
fiom what you do, I learn of your loneliness. You are 
so dull, my poor boy, and the days rise up and sink to 
rest all grey as one another. Yet a little more patience 
and surely there will be plenty of money to make life all 
sunshine for you. But just for a little brightness, 
darling, reach down that box of paints we put away on 
the cupboard top, get out your brushes, and let them 
help the hours to fly. While the Conservatorium has 
been closed for vacation Challis and I have been four 
days in Rome. And she found me crying one morning 
m a picture gallery, in front of some great' picture, a 
Raphael, or an Andrea del Sarto—someone, at all 
events, who painted with hands of fire. And yet it was 
not the subject of the picture that moved me, unless it 
was that the magic canvas wrought me to the mood 
that is yours so often. All I thought of was the cold 
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harsh woman, the Martha with blind eyes, who, that 
first day in Wilgandra, took away by force and at the 
same time the paint-box and the glow from your life. 
My boy, my sweetheart, let me give it back. Ah, 
would that I could stand on the chair and reach it 
down from the cupboard and put it into your hands 
myself. But do it now, my darling, this moment. I 
know you will be careful and not risk your position by 
forgetfulness. And when you are loneliest, when you 
miss me most, let the brushes take my place.” 

Cameron had been reading his letter at the tea-table. 

“ Children,” he said, and rose up, his face working, 
his eyes shining strangely, “ children, mother wants me 
to paint pictures again. I—she says I am to get the 
box down.” 

The table had no comprehension of the greatness of 
the matter, but rose up at once at seeing the father so 
moved. Roly brought his mug of sweetened milk 
along with him, Floss continued to bite at her crust of 
bread and jam. Miss Browne fluttered about, Hermie 
and Bart pressed at their father’s elbow.. 

“Bring a chair, Bartie,” Cameron said, “here at the 
cupboard in the hall.” 

“ Mine cubbub,” interjected Floss ; “ me’s hat m dere. 
Go ’way, daddie.” . . 

“ I’ll climb up,” said eager Bart. “What is it up 

there, dad?” . 

“ Give me the chair—let me reach it down myselt, 
Cameron said, and stepped up and stretched his long 

arm to the top. # 

A dusty mustard box ! The children’s eyes brightened 
with swift thoughts of treasure, then dulled when the 
lid was flung back and displayed nothing but a chaos of 
dirtv oil-tubes and brushes. 

But when they saw their father’s glistening eyes, saw 
him fingering the same tubes with a tender, lingering 
touch, looking at the brushes’ points, they did not tell 
him they were disappointed in the treasure. Instead, 
Bart led off with a cheer. 

“ Hurrah for daddie the artist,” he shouted. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Hermie. 

“ ’Rah ! ” shrilled Roly. 

Floss claimed a kiss. 

“ Me dive daddie dat,” she said in her kindest way, 
“ out mine cubbub.” 

And thus was the painting of the ship begun. 

“Can you see what I mean, Bart?” Cameron said 
two months later, when the picture was almost finished, 
so desperately had he worked at it. 

“You mean it for a ship, don’t you ? ” Bart said. 
“ If I’d been you, though, dad, I’d have painted a 
steamship with two funnels. People don’t think much 
of sailing-boats now.” 

“ Can you see what I mean, Hermie ? • Cameron 

sai l, and wistfulness had crept into his eyes. 

Hermie’s blue-flower eyes were regarding the great 
canvas dubiously. „ 

“ Couldn’t you have made the water blue, papa ? 
she said ; “the sea is blue, you know. P’raps, though, 
you hadn’t enough blue paint. But I Uke it to be a 
sailing-boat; steamships aren’t so clean.” . 

The man’s heart clamoured for his wife, who had 
never been at a loss to find what he meant, for a 
moment it seemed intolerable to him that she was not 
there at his elbow to share the exaltation of the moment 
with him. 

“ Run away, run away,” he said irritably to Hermie 
and Bart, “you shake my elbow, you worry me; run 

away.” . . 

Miss Browne made a hysterical noise in her throat. 


“ It is so sad,” she said; “ what is it you have done 
to it ? It is only a ship and a man, and yet—do you 
know I can hardly keep the sobs back when I look 
at it.” 

To her amaze her employer turned eagerly round, 
shook her hand again and again in warmest gratitude, 
and fell to painting once more with feverish haste. 

The canvas showed a livid stretch of coast and ocean 
and a spectre ship with a spectre captain at the helm. 

The ship had an indescribably sad effect. You saw 
her straining through the strong, repellent waves, you 
heard her cordage creaking, you saw her battling stem 
struggling to push a way. She was a living thing, 
breaking her heart over the black hopelessness of her 
task. The captain’s face burnt flame-white out from 
the canvas ; his desperate eyes stared straight ahead ; 
his long hand held the helm in a frightful grip. You 
knew he was aware he would never round his Cape ; 
you knew he would fight to do so through all eternity. 

Tlie Camerons celebrated the day of the finishing of 
the picture as a high holiday. The children had ten 
shillings tossed to them to spend as they liked. They 
bought a marvellous motley of edible things and dragged 
their father and Miss Browne up the Jib to partake of 
them. It were sheer madness to suppose a whole half- 
crown’s worth of Brazil nuts, to say nothing of choco¬ 
lates, tarts and other extreme dainties, could be 
discussed within the cramped walls of a house in a 
street. The whole width of the heavens was needed, 
and a thousand gum-trees, and the smell of earth and 
grass. 

Cameron walked about on the heights as if on air. 
He had not painted that canvas that stood, still wet, 
down below in the straggling town. He had enter¬ 
tained a spirit, something stronger, fiercer, more trium¬ 
phantly capable than himself. He could have flung up 
his arms and run shouting up and down, shouting thanks 
to the winds, the trees, the sailing skies, that the spirit 
had taken its dwelling in him. Magnificent fancies 
came bursting upon him ; now and again he held his 
head, so rich were the conceptions, so strong felt his 
hand to bring them into instant being. 

An urgent craving for his wife took hold of him he 
strode away from the children’s shouts, away from Miss 
Browne, who sat wretched because she had forgotten 
the tin-opener, and the tea, and the sugar. 

Fie found himself down near the creek, with the gums 
waving eighty feet above his head, gums with snow 
patches ofblossoms on them, stern gums, smiling gums, 
red, silver, blue. And he called “ Molly,” and the trees 
encouraged him. 

And again “Molly,” “Molly,” and there burst up to 
his lips from his heart all the words he had had to stifle 
away since the sailing of her ship. All that he would 
have poured out to her these last two years, all that had 
lain quiet and kept his being stagnant since that last 
agonised clinging of her arms. 

Oh, world, world, you have nothing to show equal to 
this—the communion of lovers, the communion of 
husbands and wives who are lovers. And, when you 
cut it off, nothing, ah, nothing to offer out of all your 
gifts that shall assuage the icy loneliness. 

“I thought I could bear it,” the man said to the 
trees, “ but I can’t—it is too much. Are you listening 
to me, Molly—I must have you again to talk to. She 
has had you long enough—Challis- has had her share of 
you ; now I must have you again. These children take 
us from each other Molly ; we are very fond of them, 
but we should have more time to love each other without 
them, to love like we did twelve years ago. I want you, 
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to tell you about the picture, Molly, Molly. Can you 
hear, darling, can you hear ? ” 

And sometimes she seemed near to him, seemed a 
part of the air, the trees, the earth, and he raved to her 
and talked joyously. 

And sometimes he lost her, the delicate spirit webs 
broken by the world’s machinery, and- he dropped his 
head on his arms and wept. 

But when the thread snapped finally and nothing 
could bring her to him again, he groped his way up¬ 
wards, for now the loneliness, after the speaking, was a 
thing he dared not bear. The children welcomed him 
eagerly. They had wanted him so badly, they said, for 
dinner, and here he came only just in time for tea. 
Would he please open that tin of jam—there was no 
opener, but perhaps he could do it with a bit of broken 
bottle. And there were no matches; would he please 
use his and light the fire ? The tea was forgotten, but 
hot milk and water would be nice perhaps, only there 
was only a little milk remaining, and the sugar had been 
left behind. He fell to laughing, and was thereby 
restored to more normal mind. He lighted the fire, 
and water and milk circulated round the little party and 
refreshed it. He attended to the wounded—Bart had 
gashed his hand attempting the opening of that tin of 
jam, Hermie had a tick in her arm, Roly had stirred up 
the nest of bull-dog ants, and had met with his due 
reward, Floss had eaten too many chocolates, and 
Miss Browne had been stuck in the mud, attempting to 
get water from a pot-hole ; her large shabby shoes looked 
pathetically ridiculous. 

So by the time he had helped all his lame dogs over 
their stiles, and got them ready for marching home, his 
mood was quite a happy one again. He went down 
the mountain-side, Floss in his arms, Bart and Hermie 
on either side, Miss Browne and Roly close at hand. 


And with a flushed face and happy eyes and a fluent 
tongue he told them all manner of wonderful things; in 
very truth he could keep them to himself no longer. 
How the world was going to be very pleased indeed 
with his picture, and hang it in so famous a place that 
Challis would not be the only one making the name of 
Cameron celebrated. And how a whole mint of gold 
was going to be given to him for it—Hermie and Miss 
Browne would be able to order all they liked and more 
from the family grocer. And how he was going to send 
for mamma to come at once to stay with them again, so 
that they could all live happily to the end of their days. 

Through the little town they wound with eyes shining 
at the thought. 

Hermie’s order-loving soul was soothed at the vision 
of domestic peace once more. Bart resolved to keep 
his best knickerbockers for the mother-fingers to mend. 

“ Can she make puddings ? ” said Roly, who despised 
the culinary skill of Miss Browne. And “ Mam-mam,” 
murmured little sleepy Floss, not because her mind held 
recollection of using the name, but because a baby next 
door spoke it incessantly and it seemed pleasant. 

Only Miss Browne looked wistful-eyed; a mother 
such as this seemed would never deem her capable 
enough ; Christmas would see her back in Sydney, 
weariedly waiting occupation in the registry office. 

They turned the key of the door—Lizzie had had 
holiday also. And on the threshold, pushed beneath 
tlie door by the post boy, lay another long blue envelope 
with no stamp upon it, and only printed letters instead. 

Cameron picked it up, quite without suspicion—his 
cheque for the quarter, he supposed. 

But the reading told him he was dismissed the service 
for his carelessness and the culpable neglect of his 
duties during the past four months. 

(To be continued .) 


PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW. 

By A LAWYER. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 

“ Finding’s not keeping.” 

It’s stealing, 

If you know where to find the owner, or do not take 
any steps towards discovering the owner of the lost 
article, 

Such as giving information to the police, or advertising 
the discovery in such a way as to give the owner an 
opportunity of recovering his loss. 

If, however, you have taken proper steps towards finding 
the owner but without success, no one has a better claim 
to the article -than you. 

“ Possession is nine points of the law.” 

If you happen to come across valuables that have been 
abandoned or stolen from their rightful owners many years 
ago, such a discovery is called treasure trove. 

No one has a right to retain treasure trove. 

It belongs to the Crown. 

The Crown will reward the finder of treasure trove who 
voluntarily delivers it up. 

If you give a cabman a sovereign in mistake for a 
shilling and he takes advantage of your mistake, he is 
guilty of theft. 

If you find yourself in possession of a bad coin, you have 
no right to try and pass it. 

If you are doubtful about it, you should take it to a bank 
or to Somerset House. 

If a person tenders you a gold or silver coin which 


you suspect to be light or counterfeit, you may cut, bend, 
or break it. 

If you are wrong, you will have to accept it. 

If you are right, the other person must bear the loss. 

You must not insert an advertisement offering a reward 
for the recovery of property which has been lost or stolen 
and ending with the words “ No questions asked.” 

Because no one may compound a felony. 

Which 'is what it practically amounts to. 

But you may offer a reward and you need not question 
the person who returns the article to you, although you 
may suspect him of having stolen it for the sake of 
the reward. 

u Trespassers will be prosecuted.” 

It’s all nonsense. 

Unless you are trespassing in search of game, or have 
done damage to the grass or to growing crops. 

Sometimes one may trespass upon a person’s private 
property without being aware of the fact. 

When in such a case it is brought to your notice, you 
should offer to leave by the nearest way. 

You are not bound to go back by the way you came. 

If you are accused of having done any damage to the 
grass or the footpath, you should tender a small coin as 
compensation for such damage as you may have caused. 

A man has no right to set spring guns or man-traps 
for the purpose of catching trespassers. 

Neither has he the right to have a dangerous pit in his 
field within twenty-five yards of the road. 






A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Lisbetli,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 



CHAPTER VI. 

eth could not but own that real 
trouble had been taken to make 
her room pretty. She overrated 
perhaps the costliness of its fur¬ 
nishings, but her quick eye took in 
the artistic fall of drapery and 
those finishing touches which made 
it a dainty bower. The furniture 
was of wood in apple-green, with copper 
fittings, and there was a touch of fresh 
pink in the chintz of chairs and bed-cover 
that made you think of an orchard in 
spring. 

She turned with real warmth to thank 
her step-mother. 

“It’s lovely ! I never saw anything so pretty before ! 
And a bookcase too ! ” She paused to look at a well- 
supplied fitment above the mantelpiece. . 

“ That is papa’s contribution. I know nothing about 
books, Betty ; so absurd, isn’t it, when I’ve married a 
distinguished author ? But we thought—we were 
afraid, the girls and I, you might find us too frivolous, 
and want to be alone sometimes.” 

“ Yes,” said Beth, trying not to think of the motive 
and thankful for the concession. 

“ So”—she drew a curtain—“ I had this little recess 
fitted with a writing-table, so that you might run up 
here and feel yourself private. We are all great 
scribblers. I tell the girls they quite ruin me in 
postage stamps, for they won’t pay postage out of their 
allowances. But I do like a pretty writing-table, don t 
you ? It helps one to write pretty notes, I say, though 
papa laughs.” 

“ I’ll never be able to write pretty enough notes for 
this one,” said Beth, noticing that even the sealing-wax 
in the dainty tray matched the green morocco paper- 
case and blotter. “ It is very good of you to have given 
me so much pleasure, and I will try to repay you 
mamma.” 

“ Now, that is so sweet of you, dearest! And we 
shall get on beautifully, I know. I must fly! Don t 
trouble about your unpacking. Ball shall see to it, and 
help you. They’ll send a little lunch-tray up to you 
here. Papa and I have an engagement unfortunately, 
but we are dining at home, and we shall see you then. 
A pretty frock, you know, darling; papa loves to see us 
all smart. Dinner at eight. Now do rest.” 

Beth was kissed again, and Mrs. Bethune having 
once more said she must fly, this time flew. 

Now, since the evil as well as the good must be 
recorded of our heroine, it has to be stated here that 
the first thing Beth did when left alone was to fill the 
apple-blossom basin and scrub her face well with soap. 
And this, not alone to wash away the stains of travel, 
for scarce in the course of her eighteen years had she 
been kissed so much as during this one morning hour, 
“ and as for ‘ dearests ’ and ‘darlings,’ they’re sprinkled 
as if she rained them out of a pepper-pot, and”— 
vigorously towelling—“ I don’t want her to kiss me 
until—I can love her.” 

Scotland has its own terms of endearment, none in 
the world sweeter (witness “ womany,” wifie,” 
“dawtie,” “dearie,” and a hundred more), but it does 


not hang them on to every sentence till they become 
utterly valueless, of no more meaning than that “don’t 
you know ? ” with which some people have an irritating 
way of concluding every remark. The Scotch nature is 
like the sea, in that it hides in its depths mysteries 
unguessed upon its surface—volcanoes, boiling springs, 
who shall say what ?—and caresses are the rare spring- 
tides of its emotion. 

Beth was affronted and abashed. Young girls have 
sometimes the same wholesome dread of effusive 
expression that boys have, and those girls are certainly 
the happiest who have brothers to keep the air free of 
sickly sentimentality. Beth had never had a brother, 
but she had lived with transparently sincere people, 
and she was a little too apt perhaps to think that 
exaggeration in speech necessarily implies a false mind, 
whereas it is often only a bad habit. 

“ She can’t love me to that extent all at once,” she 
held parley with herself, “or if she did, her love 
wouldn’t be worth much, for she doesn’t know me.” 
Mrs. Bethune certainly didn’t know the Beth who was 
pacing up and down the small room, too excited to rest, 
her mouth tight shut, her blue eyes clouded. The 
Betty (“ I’m glad she calls me Betty ”) whom Mrs. 
Bethune had seen was a little countrified girl in a 
shocking frock and dreadful boots, who would be very 
easily managed and pleased with small favours. 

Something of this kind she said to her daughters 
when they invaded her bedroom about six o’clock. 
They were both in outdoor dress, so carefully chosen 
that the shade of reddish brown cloth trimmed with 
handsome fur, the broad felt picture-hats with curling 
feathers, suited each equally, though Jane was tall, pale 
and dark, and Claire a smaller, though scarce a prettier 
edition of her fair mother. 

It was Claire who, as usual, spoke first, curling 
herself up at the foot of the sofa where her mother lay. 

“ Mamma, you’re lazy ! ” She took off her hat, and 
craning her neck to see herself in an opposite mirror, 
rearranged her fluffy hair with gingerly fingers. “ Has 
Miss Bee-bee come ? ” 

“ My dear, we’ve had such a day, and Mr. Bethune 
has had to go out after all—some tiresome meeting. 
He’s dining at his club.” In presence of her elder 
daughter Mrs. Bethune never alluded to her husband as 
“ papa.” Jane had, from the first, set her face against 
this familiarity. 

“ Horrid padre ! ” Claire had found her own name 
for her step-father. “ Poor family ! What a nuisance! 
We always bore each other when he isn’t here. And 
now I suppose we’ll bore Miss Bee-bee, or she’ll bore 
us. It comes to much the same thing.” 

“Oh, dear, girls, I hope you’ll get on with her,” said 
their mother plaintively. “ She’s a nice little thing, 
really nice. She has none of her father’s distinction (I 
fancy she must be like her mother),, but if she were 
decently dressed she w’ould look quite presentable— 
almost pretty. And I do pray-” 

“ bias she been alone all day ? ” questioned Jane 
abruptly. 

“ I told you, love, we had to go into town to Potter’s, 
and then to lunch with those tiresome Shenstons, and I 
couldn’t be with her, could I ? But she’s all right. 
Ball is with her now. I told her she might help Miss 
Bethune to dress and then come to me. She must be 
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ready by now, if one of you girls will take her to the 
morning-room and find her a photograph-book, or 
something to amuse her-” 

“ I can’t,” said Claire lightly; “ I’ve got thousands of 
things to do ! I left everything in the most awful rum¬ 
pus this morning, and I don’t suppose you thought of 
telling Ball to tidy up.” 

“No, indeed! She has been altering that dinner- 
dress Elise was so tiresome over. I want to wear it 
to-morrow. But, Claire, you can tidy your room 
afterwards.” 

“ Oh, no, I can’t! I’ve to make the most of the good 
fit when it’s on me. Virtuous moods don’t visit me 
often ; Janey can go.” She looked up into her sister’s 
dark cold face and laughed, showing her pearly teeth. 
“ Janey likes to do disagreeable things.” 

Jane offered no comment on this statement, but her 
mother said sharply— 

“ Claire, you must not forget Bettv is my dear hus¬ 
band’s child.” 

“ I’m not at all likely to forget it, mamma, she’s too 
solid a fact. I don’t mind the padre—he’s a real good 
sort, but it was quite superfluous to bring another girl 
here. There—I’ve shocked Jane ”—as her sister left 
the room. 

“You don’t mind shocking me,” sighed her mother, 
sinking back on her cushions. “I don’t know where 
you get your dreadful ideas and your still more dreadful 
language from, I’m sure.” 

“ Now you should like it, mamma, for it makes me a 
little different from you, and you must like that. It 
can’t be nice to have a ‘just your image’ haunting you 
like a shadow. Were you really as pretty as me, 
mamma, when you were young ? ” 

“ I never was as pert.” 

“Please don’t be huffy! I can’t afford to quarrel 
with both you and Jane at once till I know Miss 
Bee-bee.” She perched a kiss somewhere near Mrs. 
Bethune’s ear and ran after her sister. 

Jane was putting away her walking things in the 
handsome mahogany wardrobe. Without her hat she 
looked considerably more than her twenty-three years, 
her strong dark face rather cold and almost disdainful. 

“ So you haven’t gone! Jane, you’re a fraud! I 
thought you were a virtuous person ! ” 

“ 1 am going now,” said Jane calmly, pulling out the 
last fingers of a glove and shutting a drawer, “ and you 
are coming with me.” 

“ Won’t it be enough to see her all the rest of my 
unmarried life ? ” 

“Come now”—Jane’s face suddenly melted as it 
melted for no one but this little sister, and became 
almost beautiful with love—“ it isn’t my nature to be 
very kind, as you know, Claire, but it’s cruel to neglect 
her as we’ve done. After all, she has a better right to 
be here than we. It’s her father’s house.” 

“ And he has the money, and we’re mere penniless 
interlopers! Oh, it’s a twice-told tale, and you’ve 
dinned it into my ears till I’m sick of it! Wasn’t it 
all I could do to persuade you not to go out as a 
governess or a help or something horrid and uncom¬ 
fortable of that kind ? ” 

“ I wish I had.” Jane drew her dark brows together. 

“ And leave me ? ” 

“ It’s only for you I consent to stay, Claire ! And if 
you marry-” 

“ When I marry ! None of your impolite ‘ ifs,’ my 
dear. You needn’t be wiser than the padre. He knew 
what lie was doing when he married our mamma. 
Could he have had eyes in his head and not seen how 
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awfully poor we were ? Iiow could we be anything 
else when papa retired on a captain’s half-pay and 
only took brevet rank as major ? What sort of pension 
does a captain’s widow draw, and mamma without a 
cent of private income ? And you took care that he 
should know about us pretty early in the acquaintance. 
Why, that first time he called—in those lodgings at 
Eastbourne—how many years ago is it ?—you tidied us 
both up in our Sunday best and marched into the room 
with me in your hand while mamma was giving him tea. 
Little me, in a muslin frock and a blue sash—what a 
dear I must have looked ! I’m sure I helped to fetch 
the padre and bring him to the point, though it was a 
good many years before he renewed the acquaintance.” 

“ I hate you to talk like that, Claire.” 

“I talk sober sense and worldly wisdom, my dear. 
The padre took us with his eyes open, and gave us a 
very nice home, I must say, and a very nice income to 
spend, but I think he might have been content with the 
amount of gaiety and youth and charm we can bring, as 
payment. I don’t want that Miss Bee-bee, whatever 
mamma may have made her believe, and I’m afraid I’m 
going to hate her.” 

“You’ve no right to say that before you’ve seen her. 
Let’s go now.” 

“Oh, bother! I suppose I’ll never have any peace 
till I do. Lead away then. What a mercy she isn’t on 
this floor ! I’d never be able to unbosom myself to 
you, Janey.” 

Beth was alone when Jane knocked. Ball, mindful 
of an exacting mistress, had hurried her toilet, and Beth 
stood arrayed in that best sprigged muslin she had 
thought so grand when it was bought for the laird’s 
garden party in summer. It had come out very fresh 
from Aunt Anneys’s careful folds, and whatever might be 
thought of it in a household where fashion’s behests 
were carefully followed, it well became her round, slim 
young figure. 

Beth thought it rather wicked to be wearing her best 
on an every day, but Ball’s finishing touches in the 
way of a bright contrasting ribbon at the waist, and the 
cunning fashion in which she had twisted up Beth’s 
rippling curls into a French knot on the top of her 
head were undeniably effective. And what girl does 
not rejoice to look pretty ? Beth’s bright cheeks and 
eyes testified to her pleasure, at least. To know that 
she was at her best helped her, perhaps, to be on more 
equal terms with the unknown step-sisters. 

“ We’ve come to see you,” said Jane in her deep 
contralto, extending her hand, and taking Beth’s firmly. 
“ We’ve only just got in. Are you very tired ? ” 

“ No,” said Beth, “ I’ve had all the day to rest in.” 

Claire, who had been peeping, ran forward. 

“It’s my turn.” She kissed Beth airily. “Now, I 
suppose, if mamma has given you the usual truthful 
version of our characters, you’ll guess which of us is 
which without being helped.” 

Beth looked from one face to the other. Her eyes 
came back to the fair, laughing one. 

“ You are Claire.” 

“ Right! ” Claire clapped her two delicately-gloved 
hands. “ I’m mummie’s child. Jane never kisses any¬ 
body. Who helped you to choose that frock ? ” 

“ Aunt Anneys.” 

“ Bravo, Aunt Anneys ! The padre didn’t warn me 
to expect a rival, did he, Jane ? and a rival who extin¬ 
guishes me ! Look here ”—she whirled Beth round to the 
looking-glass—“ didn’t I tell you you put me out ? Look 
at your colour—you make me seem quite washed out! ” 

“ I suppose you mean that I’m a country cousin,” said 
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Beth shrewdly. “ I daresay I’ve a milkmaid’s cheeks, 
but they’ll soon enough be pale here.” 

“ She means to fall into a decline, Janey ! Something 
or other—I can never quote correctly—is going to prey 
on her damask cheek.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Jane with what seemed unnecessary 
asperity ; ‘‘ do be quiet, Claire. Look here ”—she turned 
her dark brows on Beth—“ I can’t make speeches. It’s 
a very awkward position for all of us—most of all for 
you, perhaps, but we may as well make the best of it. 
I hope we’ll get on. If you’re ready, I’ll take you down¬ 
stairs and show you the house—your father’s house.” 

“Go on ! ” mocked Claire. “ I know' it by heart if 
you can’t finish, Jane. We’re interlopers, Miss Bee-bee. 
(I’ve found a short cut for Bethia Beeton, you see). 
Greedy, grasping frauds. Don’t you hate us ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Beth, with more truth than 
politeness. “ I’ll tell you when I know you better.” 

“ There spoke the canny Scotchwoman ! Good-bye.” 
Claire pirouetted round lightly and blew a kiss from the 
door. “ We’ll have time to cement a cordial hatred 
this evening, for we’re to be alone, and did you ever 
know four women left to themselves who kept the 
peace for three whole hours ? There—Jane’s waiting to 
take you into custody.” 

Beth felt undoubtedly rather like a prisoner as she 
walked downstairs behind her jailer. It was like speak¬ 
ing to a wall to address that straight, tailor-made back, 
but Beth had to ask if her father was not at home. 

“ No,” said Jane, turning round and pausing beside 
an airy Hebe in bronze, her cup fitted as an electric 
light. “ He left a message for you, I believe, to say he 
had to go out. He is a great deal out.” 

Beth’s heart, laden with disappointment, sank to the 
tips of her bronze shoes, but she said nothing, for Jane 
was moving on. 

“This is to be our room,” she remarked, opening a 
door at the end of the passage, “ when the drawing¬ 
room is finished. Mamma sits here at present, but it 
will be for us -to practise or study or sew in. Claire is 
five years younger than me, and ought to be studying 
still, but she cares for nothing but music. We chose 
this room because Mr. Bethune can’t be disturbed by 
the piano here.” 


Beth looked round her at the scattered evidences of 
family occupation, music sheets littered on the open 
piano, novels thrown face downwards here and there, 
work-baskets, a pair of slippers warming inside the 
fender, and privately decided that she would prefer to 
study in her own room. 

“ Then it is you who paint ? Papa told me.” 

“ I’m only a beginner,” Jane spoke shortly. 

Beth was marched from room to room in the large 
handsome house. She had conceived of nothing so tall 
and narrow. After the one easy flight of broad shallow 
steps at the End House, the stairs here seemed ambitious 
to reach the sky. 

Jane performed her part of show-woman conscien¬ 
tiously, but without enthusiasm. Her manner implied 
that she took little interest in the task. Arrived at the 
hall, she led the way to the end farthest from the 
entrance door, and, dividing a thick curtain, said— 

“ That is the door of your father’s room. I never go 
into it, but I suppose you may.” 

“ Do you think he would like it—when he is out ?” 
Beth’s eyes showed her deep longing. 

“ I shouldn’t think he would mind your going in,” 
Jane answered, in her cold level tones. “It would be 
an impertinence in Claire or me, but naturally you are 
different.” 

“Thank you—Miss Hazlett.” Beth blushed, her 
gratitude not for Jane’s part as cicerone, but for the 
sense of justice that recognised her supreme claim as her 
father’s child. 

Jane nodded, turning away. Then she came back a step. 

“ You’d better call me Jane,” she said, “it will save 
unpleasantness. I don’t like silly names, so I won’t call 
you Bee-bee, as my sister does. I’ll call you Bethia. 
That’s your proper name, isn’t it P ” 

“ My very proper name. I used to associate it always 
with scoldings and naughtiness, but I would prefer you 
to call me that rather than anything else.” 

“ Very well. It’s as well to come to a clear under¬ 
standing from the beginning. If you press the button 
on the right hand side of the door as you enter, you will 
. turn on the electric light. You can’t fail to hear the 
dinner gong here.” 

{To be continued .) 


WAGES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


By EMMA BREWER. 


“Appoint me thy wages, and I will give it.”—Gen. xxx. 28. 
“ Thrift is good husbandry , teaching us how to save 
and how to spend.”— Vazzderbilt. 


IT is long since articles on our friends the servants appeared 
in The Girl’s Own Paper, but our interest in them has 
never flagged ; indeed it has been kept alive and intensified 
by means of the papers sent in on the occasion of the 
Competition Prizes offered by the Editor to all girls who 
worked with their hands. 

These papers brought us face to face with the writers, 
very many of whom were domestic servants scattered 
throughout the land, and who at the time were performing 
their daily round in the cottage, the farm, the house of the 
professional man, as well as in the castles and mansions of 
the rich. 

The character of their work was admirably set forth, 
together with the hours they laboured, the way they were 
treated by their mistresses, the kind of recreation they were 
allowed, and in most cases the wages they earned. 


Curiously enough, the Board of Trade is awakening to the 
fact that domestic service is the largest women’s industry 
in the kingdom, and that domestic servants form one-third 
of the female working world, therefore a very important 
portion of the population, and it has been trying, without 
much success at present, to discover the amount of wages 
earned by this numerous class of workers, and how long on 
an average servants retain their situations. But with all its 
desire to succeed, and with the vast machinery at its com¬ 
mand for collecting statistics, the Board has only been able 
to get reliable information as to the wages of 5,338 servants 
out of about one and three-quarter millions. Still the move 
it has made will be of infinite service in letting light in upon 
the subject of domestic service, which every person thinks 
he or she knows thoroughly, and of which very few have 
any real knowledge. Indeed how is it possible they should 
when every household that can afford a servant differs from 
all others both in the kind of servant employed, the condi¬ 
tions of the home, the wages paid and the treatment given 
and received ? 
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Now that so many occupations are open to girls and 
women, the subject of the wages earned by domestic 
servants is a very important one, and the Board of Trade is 
to be thanked for looking into it. It is the first attempt at 
a serious investigation into the wages of domestic servants, 
and, though partial and incomplete, it contains a large 
amount of information which has not hitherto been avail¬ 
able to the public, and which will no doubt prove very 
valuable as a foundation for comparisons in years to come. 

The domestic * servant is a member of the household 
and a very important one—one, in fact, on which the com¬ 
fort of the home greatly depends. 

The question is, can she earn sufficient wages to keep 
herself neat and respectable and put by something in the 
savings bank ? Or, if she has aged or sick parents, can 
she help them with the wages she earns ? 

To answer this correctly will never be an easy task, for it 
does not depend solely on the wages earned but rather on 
the individual character and disposition of servants and the 
needs of those at home ; and not the least important part 
of it is whether they may rely on the wages being paid 
punctually. 

Can a girl do as well for herself and her belongings in 
domestic service as in an office, as typewriter or clerk, or 
in a laundry or factory ? 

Of course, she has her food and lodging, which can be 
put down as from^15 to £20 per annum, and in this respect 
the domestic servant scores, as those who go out to daily 
work often fare very badly as to food, lodging and home 
comforts ; and indeed she scores all round except in one 
instance, that of not having every evening free. 

In domestic service there are many grades of skilled and 
unskilled labour as in every other occupation, and on the 
lowest rung of the ladder is the little slavey of the lodging- 
house or coffee shop, whose wages, if any, are next to 
nothing, whose work is never-ending, and who can do 
nothing for home but relieve it of her board, such as it is. 

She is doubtless the least well off of all those who work 
for their living, and she rarely rises in the scale. It may be 
interesting to learn that out of every hundred mistresses 
who employ servants fifty-nine keep only one servant, and 
although the wages paid and received are much the same, 
yet the conditions of the home vary so immensely as not to 
bs capable of comparison. 

As far as wages go the general servant under fifteen years 
of age earns as a rule £6 a year, and from sixteen to twenty 
years old £17. There are one or two reasons why very few 
general servants get into houses where four or five servants 
are kept; first, because they grow accustomed to their 
work and attached to the people whom they serve, and 
because as they grow older they obtain increased wages, 
though few ever get more than £20. 

The average age of a general servant who gets £20 and 
more is thirty-five, and the length of her service from six to 
twelve years. 

Another reason against a good general servant entering 
households of many servants and so obtaining higher wages 
is the want of professional training, which is a serious 
defect in our social organisation. 

At present the good general servant, like the good 
mistress, is born, not made. 

Out of every hundred households twenty-three employ 
two servants at an average wage of ^15 per annum. 

Strangely enough, the wage is higher where the number 
of servants is greater, so that in households of three, four 
or more servants the wages, taking one with another, are 
^18 per annum. 

Perhaps you remember having seen a picture in Punch 
of a mistress engaging a cook. The lady asks, “ What 
wages do you require ? ’ ’ To which the cook replies, “ Well, 
ma’am, it all depends ; if I am single-handed and have to 
do the ground-floor, area and front-door steps as well as 
cook, I shall want £20 ; but if you give me a kitchen-maid, 
and I have nothing to do but cook, I should want ^40 a 
year.” We pay for position, you see. 


* So called because she lives in the house or within the walls, as 
opposed to an outdoor servant. 


The number of households employing four servants is 
only nine in a hundred, and those employing a larger 
number are only four in a hundred, and taking the wages'all 
round they average £18 a year. 

Cooks and lady’s-maids obtain the highest remuneration. 
Of the former you rarely find one under twenty or over forty, 
and their wage ranges from £2 5 to ^50 per annum, while 
lady’s-maids get from £20 to ^35, according to the house 
in which they take service, beside very valuable perquisites. 

Having looked into the average wage of the domestic 
servant, we come again to the question, Is the servant 
better off or less well off than the girl who goes out to her 
daily work ? After weighing carefully all the circumstances, 
it seems to me that a domestic servant in a good household 
is much better off than either a shop-girl, a typewriter or 
clerk. She has her food, including tea, fire, no small item 
in these days, lodging and washing without cost to herself, 
and when her wages are paid quarterly the four or five 
pounds is her very own, to buy necessary clothing, put away 
in the savings bank or help her people at home. What 
girl other than a domestic servant ever has as much at her 
own disposal at one time ? In addition to the wage a 
servant often receives quite a large sum in the year in tips 
from visitors. I wish this form of income was done away 
with, but the practice obtains in spite of my not liking it, 
and is often quite sufficient to provide them with clothes. 

A good parlour-maid rarely gets more than £28, while 
the wages of a nurse vary from ^16 to ^40 per annum. 

The difficulty of obtaining good servants is much greater 
in households employing one or two only, which is perhaps 
the reason why frequent holidays are offered as inducements 
instead of high wages. 

The relations between mistresses and servants are very 
little affected by the rate of money wages agreed upon. 

The servants find no difficulty really in obtaining full 
value for their services, and consequently there is an 
absence of bargaining on either side. 

The important points which make a situation desirable are’ 
the quality of the food and lodging provided, the amount of 
work required to be done, the way the household is organised 
and the efficiency and personal characteristics of both 
mistress and servant. 

We learned from the papers sent in, to which I have 
referred, that a large percentage of servants retain their 
situations for many years, some indeed for twenty, which 
speaks well for both mistresses and servants. 

There is as much honour in these days attached to 
domestic service as to any other means of getting a living. 
The thing is to be.sure and understand the work decided 
upon, and to do it to the best of one’s power. 

The way to decide upon our work is to select that best 
suited to our special capabilities and by which we can earn 
the most, and thus secure our own present and future well¬ 
being and enable us to help and do good to others. 

Those who read this paper will be able to decide to what 
extent the wages of domestic servants will enable them to 
compete with girls who work out of the house in doing good 
to themselves and others. 

We add a little group of figures for those who are 
interested in them. 

We will suppose that there are 5,771,199 households in 
the United Kingdom. Out of every hundred of these 
employing servants— 


59 keep only one servant, average wage 
23 ,, two servants ,, 

9 ,, three ,, ,, 

4 ,, four ,, ,, 

5 ,, over four ,, ,, 


£ 

11 10 
15 O 

18 o 

20 O 

23 9 


Average wage £17 17s. 

Roughly speaking, servants employed under fifteen years 
of age are a little over 8 in eveiy 100. 
Between fifteen and twenty 33 

,, twenty and twenty-five 24 

,, twenty-five and thirty-five 19 

,, thirty-five and forty-five 7 

Over forty-five 9 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

CRYING-FOR-Light. —Much that I have written to CYCLIST OF A 
Year will apply to you also. You write, “ I hardly know what I am 
asking for, unless it be your prayers and sympathy, for only One can 
give us true and living' faith.” ' Thank God! you do believe in Him, 
though you are harassing vourself over difficult and seemingly con¬ 
tradictory passages in the Bible, more especially as to God’s dealings 
with mankind as depicted in the Old Testament, and God, as our 
loving, merciful Father in Jesus Christ. You have partly anticipated 
my answer, having read replies to others. You arc very unfortunate 
in being out of sympathy with your minister, whose extreme ritual is 
disapproved by your parents, and is contrary to your own convictions. 
In your home vour mind is constantly disturbed by hearing the “ Old 
Faith” ridiculed, and the latest theories discussed, and you write, 

“ The worst of it is one cannot help being influenced, and one’s doubts 
grow, though I do not allow mine to influence my teaching in any 
way. Ought I to give up my class ? I felt if I did something for 
Him, faith would come, but it has not. I dread mv next Communion, 
for I shall go with repentance and charity onlv, not faith.” These 
last words of yours bring more than a gleam of light. You claim to 
have repentance. True repentance means a turning to God in heart¬ 
felt sorrow for sin, and with a longing desire for pardon. It is a gift 
of God, and brought about by His Spirit. It involves sorrow for past 
wrong-doing, hatred for the sin itself, a determination to forsake it, a 
longing after holiness, and the expectation of pardon for Christ, s sake. 
Charity, or true Christian love, stands even before faith in the triplet 
of graces that should adorn the character of every child of God, and 
can only come from the same Divine source. If you can truly say, 

“ I carry with me to the Lord’s Table repentance and charity,” can you 
doubt that He, Who has bestowed these Christian graces upon you, 
will add to them faith also ? Do not be disheartened ; pray on, strive 
on. Every longing thought of yours is open to God. You must 
already have a certain measure of faith, or you could riot write, “ Only 
One can give it.” It would be impossible for me to enter here into 
the abstruse doctrinal questions named by you, and it would profit you 
little if I could. If we wait until all controversy is silenced and 
conflicting opinions—often on non-essentials—harmonised, we shall 
know little of that “peace of God which passeth all understanding.” 
In regard to that special question —1 find it such a comfort to turn 
from the wranglings of men to the simple words of our Divine Lord. 
They still tumults and soul-conflicts just as His words, “ Peace, be 
still,” quieted the angry waves of the Sea of Galilee. Keep on your 
class for the present. I do believe that ere long your heart will go 
with your words. As to scientific questions, it is not for such as 1 to 
offer any opinion. I agree with your own remark ; but I believe that 
a time will come when all difficulties will be bridged over and apparent 
contradictions reconciled. The more men know of the wonders 
revealed bv scientific research, the more they will be filled with 
adoring reverence for the goodness and wisdom of “ Him, for Whom 
are all things, and bv Whom are all things.” If anything I can say 
or do will help to answer your despairing cry, “ Help me to live the 
futurev” I shall be most thankful. 

JESSIE W. is an old and appreciative reader of the “ G. O. P., which 
she now looks forward to more than ever, on account of our Circle 
Column. She writes, “Some of the answers reach a wider circle 
than even you would think could be touched by them. She appeals 
to members who live in sweet country homes for an occasional gift of 
flowers. She works in connection with a “Girl’s Club,” in a most 
unlovely, dreary district in East London, and longs to brighten the 
gloomy surroundings of those to whom she dedicates time which might 
well be devoted to rest. “ My girls love flowers so dearly,” she writes, 
“ but just think ! Many of them scarcely ever timeh a flower or know 
the perfume of a cowslip from an English field. I work for inv own 
living, and have little monev to give, or I should love to buy flowers 
for them. I wonder if cn'e or more of the favoured members of the 
Twilight Circle could send a box of flowers occasionally. Wild flowers, 
indeed any kind, would be most warmly appreciated.” If any of my 
girls would like to give pleasure in this way to a band of self-devoting 
workers, as well as to those amongst whom they labour, I will send my 
correspondent’s address. . : 

Lily-OF-THE-Valley. —It would be impossible to read your letter 
without svmpathising deeplv with your intense anxiety to conquer the 
faults of which you are sensible. I have no doubt that hard work, on 
the one hand, and the depressing element in the home are largely 
responsible for the opposite moods to which you are subject. \ou are 
certainly highlv-strurig and over-sensitive, and I heartily wish, not for 
your sake only' but for all concerned, that, when married, you could 
have a home 'of your own. Perhaps I am wrong in suggesting this, 
but I have known few such arrangements as you describe prove 
satisfactory. There is only one way by which the desires of your heart 
and its vearnings after holiness can fce satisfied. Watchfulness over 
self, the careful noting of every failure, and the instant carrying of 
your trouble and penitence to the throne of grace, where help is to be 
found for every need, pardon for the past, and strength for renewed 
effort. As to'your fiance, if you have perfect faith in lus truth and 
sincere affection for you, show that you trust him. Be bright and 
cheery yourself, and make all possible allowance for difference of 
temperament. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

A N.-Z. Fern (New Zealand).—Your writing is very legible. Its form 
is rather boyish and clerk-like, but from your correspondents’ point of 
view this is no defect, as it is as plain as print. We will insert your 
requests. 

C. Hill.—O ur rules prevent us from answering you by post. “ Autumn ” 
is by far the best of your three compositions, and the second verse— 

“ Deep in the rutted lane 
The dead leaves lie, 

Where gathered rain reflects 
The evening sky,” 

is the best of that poem. But how easily you could have managed to 
make the first and third lines rhyme ! In your first verse they do so, and 
you should keep up this form throughout the composition. The third 
verse breaks loose altogether from your metre. The “ Ode to my Birth¬ 
day” and “ Love in the World” are too ambitious. You should not 
use such abbreviations as “’comp’ny” for “ accompany,” “’tentive” 
for “attentive,” and you need to study the laws of metrical composi¬ 
tion. The thought expressed in “ Love in the World ” is excellent. 

CALCEOLARIUS.—You also need to study the laws of form. Your wild 
little poem is written in no particular metre. At the same time we 
think you have feeling and imagination. You should read good 
poetry, study the art of composition, and refrain from writing verse 
at present. 'You give us no address, so we can hardly ask our readers 
to send you poems. 

ARTISTIC.—It is very difficult to reply to such an inquiry as yours 
without more precise details. Could the girl in question come up to 
London ? If so, there are numerous schools under the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council where she could find 
instruction, at a low fee, in design of various sorts for textiles, furni¬ 
ture, wall-papers ; in book-binding, wood-carving, embroidery, metal¬ 
work, and so forth. Perhaps the best advice we can give you is to 
write to the Secretary, Technical Education Board, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C. There are technical schools all over the kingdom (see 
Mrs. Watson’s articles in The Girl’S Own PAPER for 1897, on 
“ What are the County Councils doing for Girls ? ”), and if we knew 
your young friend’s address, we might advise her of the nearest school 
of the kind. 

VIEW POST-CARD COLLECTORS. 

*** The readers whose names appear under this heading arc requested 
scrupulously to observe fairness in exchange. The readers who reply 
must also observe that we assume no responsibility in the matter, and 
cannot print letters of expostulation in any case of delay or failure to 
return a card. 

MISS Violet Corke, Studley House, Hounslow, Middlesex; Nurse 
L. V. WATCHORN, Royal Infirmary, Glasgow ; MISS Helen PASKE, 
Ashley House, Bedford ; MISS EVELYN A. LONG, Athelney, Harro¬ 
gate ('foreign cards wanted in exchange for Yorkshire ones) ; MISS 
Edith B. Petter, Abertawe, Barnstaple (Swedish, Norwegian, 
Russian cards wanted) ; MISS Mary ROBELLA, Via dei Mille 56, 
Turin, Italy; MISS GERTRUDE INGRAM, 7, East Grove, Cardiff; 
Miss Dorothy Moir, 7, Melville Gardens, Montrose, N.B. (cards 
wanted from Canada, Spain, Germany, Greece, Peru, Brazil, Japan, 
and Wales) ; MlSS EMILY MOIR, same address (offers Montrose 
views for those of France, China, Italy, Portugal, Chili, Russia, New 
Zealand, and India) ; MlSS JEANNETTE JOSEPHS, 247, Hackney 
Road, London ; MlSS ROBINA HEADRICK Gow, Ochil View, 
Dunblane, N.B. 1 

“ VELYN,” 57, School Road, Sale, Cheshire, asks for any pretty view 
post-cards in return for sample private Christmas-cards (useful only 
tor a collection, as they have been gummed into a book). She would 
send half-a-dozen, as a sample, in return for the same quantity of 
post-cards, but could supply fifty or a hundred. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Winifred Vail, c/o E. L. Vail, Esq., Junior, 235, Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, will be very glad if a French young 
lady, aged about 17, will write direct to her in her own language. 
MlSS Vatl will be pleased also to exchange stamps and crests 
with her. 

A N.-Z. FERN makes a similar request for a French correspondent, 
aged 19, but the only address given is Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Miss JESSIE WHITTALL, Smyrna, Asia Minor, is most anxious to 
correspond with any reader of The Girl’s Own Paper who takes 
an interest in collecting eggs, beetles, butterflies and moths. The 
correspondence may be maintained in English, French, Greek and 
. Turkish. 

R. Booking should have written to the address given. Such brief 
addresses are usually sufficient, when any are printed at all. We 
undertake no direct p'ostal communication with regard to International 
Correspondence. 

MlSS Bunbury, Riverslcigh, South Drive, St. Ann’s-on-the-Sea, 
Lancashire, asks daughters of officers in the Army—from America, 
Russia, Japan—to write to her in English. She is aged 17, is 
Irish, and her father has served all his life in the Indian Army. She 
would correct and return the Russian and Japanese letters if desired. 
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THE MOTHER 
AND THE 
WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER. Author of 
“ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

DUNKS’ SELECTION. 

“ Well, it is earth with me ; silence 
resumes her reign ; 

I will be patient and proud, and 
soberly acquiesce.’’ 


“ I shouldn’t think it can be 
very much farther, dad,” said 
Bart. 

“ I believe we have passed 
it,” Hermie sighed; “I am sure 
we have come much more than 
nine miles,” and she mopped her 
hot cheeks that the sun, burn 
as he would, had never freckled. 

Cameron, the reins slack in 
his hand, looked doubtfully from 
side to side. 

“It ought to be somewhere 
here,” he said; “ isn’t that a 
fence at the top of the hill ? 
Yes, I’m sure it is.” He touched 
the horse lightly with the switch 
that Floss held, and on they went 
again. They were in a borrowed 
broken-springed buggy, the five 
of them and Miss Browne, come 
out to see the home their father 
was buying—none of them, not 
even the father, had seen it yet. 

For a couple of months after 
his dismissal Cameron had lin¬ 
gered on in the house in Wil- 
gandra, too bewildered and help¬ 
less to know what to do. 

It was not the first time a 
similar crisis had happened, but 
before his wife had always taken 
matters in hand, looked up situa¬ 
tions for him in the papers, 
interviewed influential people, 
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brushed his clothes and sent him out with little to do 
but present himself to his employer. 

But now he was completely at sea. 

He wrote a few letters to Sydney friends, vaguely 
asking if they knew of “ a billet.” But seven years’ 
silence makes strangers of one’s best friends ; some were 
scattered, and dead letters were the only reply; others 
wrote to say Sydney had never been in such a state of 
hopeless depression, and strongly advised him not to 
come to add to the frightful armyof the unemployed. 

“ Why not go on the land ? ” said one or two of 

them. “ A man like you with a growing family should 

do well there, and you would at least be your own 
master and free from ‘ a month’s notice.’ ” 

Cameron first asked the children what they thought 
of “ going on the land.” 

When they heard this meant moving to a new place, 
and having sheep and growing all their own things and 
each one helping, they were enchanted. 

Cameron was too shy and reserved to have made 

many friends in the township, but he put on a clean 

cool coat and filled his pipe and wandered forth, with 
the vague idea of asking someone’s advice on the 
matter. But there was a race-meeting in a neigh¬ 
bouring township, and the streets were almost deserted, 
the tradespeople and the land-and-estate agent being 
the only men at their posts. The latter, however, 
struck Cameron as the very man to ask. And Cameron 
struck the agent as the very man for whom he had been 
waiting. There was a selection, he said, a few miles 
away—eighty acres of fine land that its drunken owner, 
Dunks, had hardly stirred since he had taken it up. 
There was a five-roomed cottage on it, there were fifty 
head of sheep, poultry, a couple of horses, a cart, and 
all tools. Dunks, anxious to get to Sydney, was willing 
to let all go for two hundred and fifty pounds. 

But Cameron went home hopeless, he could as easily 
raise two thousand pounds as two hundred and fifty. 

Hermie met him with a registered letter from which 
a cheque for a hundred fluttered. Challis’s professors, 
it seemed, had allowed her to give a few concerts in the 
midst of her course of lessons, and five hundred pounds 
had been the result. 

“ The child insists that I shall send a hundred,” ran 
the letter, “for you all to buy presents with, and 
though I don’t know what you can buy—but sheep—in 
Wilgandra, I send it. More I do not enclose, my dear 
one, for well do I know how shockingly you would lose 
and give it away. But all have some fun with this 
hundred, and now every penny that comes I shall 
jealously bank for the future and for the child’s own 
use, as is but fair and right.” 

Cameron and Bartie and Hermie went eagerly off to 
the agent’s again. Cameron held up his cheque and 
asked if it would do if they paid that amount down and 
the rest on terms. And the agent, after a little demur, 
was agreeable—had he not that morning been visited 
by Dunks, who said he would take as low as a hundred 
and fifty to be rid of the place ? 

Cameron almost handed the cheque over there and 
then, but then some of the prudence learned from his 
wife came to him, and he pocketed it instead and said 
they would go and look at the place. 

Thereupon, the following Saturday, the agent lent his 
buggy, gave directions for finding, and this was the 
journeying. 

“ Yes,” Cameron said, “ this must be it, but there 
doesn’t seem to be a gate. I suppose we had better go 
through these slip rails. Get down and lift them out, 
Bart.” 


The early summer, in her eagerness and passion for 
growth and beauty, had been tender even to Dunks’ 
selection. The appearance of the place appalled none 
of the buggy-load. 

Wattle in bloom made a glory of the uncleared 
spaces, the young gums were very green, the older ones 
wore masses of soft white upon their soberness. 

Further away there browsed brown sheep, but this 
was the season for lambs, and a dozen little soft snow¬ 
balls of things had come close to the cottage and 
gambolled with the children. There was a bleating 
calf with a child’s pink sash tied round its neck, fluff 
balls of chickens ran under the feet, downy ducklings 
were picking everywhere. 

And all this young life was so beautiful a sight that the 
children were wild with rapture, and Cameron’s dreamy 
beauty-loving soul told him here was the home for him. 

The cottage shocked him somewhat, it was so very 
tumbledown, the roof was so low, the windows so broken. 

He began to consider whether he had not better take 
up a selection for himself near at hand and run up his own 
cottage, these walls were hardly worth the pulling down. 

But Mrs. Dunks began to talk to him, and her apron 
was at her eyes nearly all the time! He learned that 
Dunks was the best of men and only weak. If once 
they could get from this neighbourhood and his bad 
companions to Forbes, where her own people were, he 
would surely reform. He learned that Mrs. Dunks had 
nine children, all under fourteen ; that she was in a 
consumption, and only the air of Forbes could cure her. 
It seemed to him that he could not turn round to this 
fragile heavily-burdened creature, look into her fever- 
bright anxious eyes, and tell her he would not give her 
this chance to end her days among her own people. 

vSo he looked at all the young life again, and the 
sheer sun, bursting out of the wattles, and was glad to 
be persuaded that a little paint and a bit of timber 
would make the house quite new again. 

“ Do you think,” he said, and turned round to the 
woman, “ that you could give me possession of the 
place in a month ? ” 

And the woman burst into thankful tears, and told 
him they would be gone to-morrow. 

“I’ve packed up for going eighteen times this year,” 
she said through her tears. “ I’ve got my hand well in.” 

Dunks was away in the township, the youngest baby 
was lying in her arms looking up at her with pure eyes, 
and the pale wraith death, whom she ever felt beside 
her, had kept her conscience tender. 

“ Did—did you say the agent told you two hundred 
and fifty ? ” she faltered. 

Cameron thought of his children and braced himself up. 

“ He did,” he said firmly, “and I cannot possibly 
give you a penny-piece more. I consider it is a very 
fair price.” 

“But—but-” the woman began again. 

“It is no use, I can go no further,” Cameron said, 
“so please do not waste your breath”—and he un¬ 
hobbled his horse and prepared for the journey home, 
his face set away from her, lest he should be softened. 

How could he dream she wanted to tell him that a 
hundred and fifty was all they had asked, and more 
than the place was worth, so ill in repair was every¬ 
thing. Then the thought of this man’s famous child 
came to her—Challis, with fingers of gold. What were 
a hundred pounds to the father of such a child ? 

She looked away from the eyes of her babe, she 
forgot that she and death were met, and replied— 

“Very well, we will take two hundred and fifty, Mr. 
Cameron.” 
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The Mother and 

Going homewards in the jolting buggy the talk was 
of the happiest. 

“ Miss Browne and I will look after the fowls, 
daddie,” Hermie said. 

“ An’ me,” said Floss. 

“You and I must get the crops in,” Bart and his 
father told each other. 

But how this would be done and what the crops 
should be, they had but the remotest notion ; still, it was 
a phrase heard often in Wilgandra, and sounded well. 

“ Will it take you long to learn to shear the sheep ? ” 
asked Miss Browne timidly. 

Cameron looked a trifle disturbed. Sheep seemed 
very right and proper things to own when one was 
“going on the land,” but it had not yet occurred to 
him to think to what use he was going to put them. 

Bart’s observation of his neighbours had been a little 
keener than this, however. 

“ We sha’n’t get any wool to mention from that 
handful,” he said. “I suppose they are for killing. 
Mrs. Dunks says they use a sheep a week. Her 
husband kills one every Saturday.” 

“ Who—who—oh, surely you will not have to kill 
them, Mr. Cameron,” said Miss Browne, shuddering 
with horror. “ Surely you will not be expected to kill 
them for yourself.” 

The thought of it turned Cameron sick ; it seemed to 
him he had never yet quite got over chopping off a fowl’s 
head once for his wife, though it was nine years ago. 

Roly gloated over the thought. 

“ I’ll shoot them with my bow and arrow,” he said. 

Cameron wiped his brow. 

“ I suppose one could use a gun to them, eh, Bart ? ” 
he said. 

But Bart looked doubtful. 

Nearing home Cameron gave the reins to Bartie, and 
leaped out and walked the last mile or two, wrestling 
with the problem how he might turn himself from a 
dreamer of dreams into a practicable hard-working man 
of business. It had to be done, some way, somehow, or 
what to do with these children and howto face his wife ? 

Then suddenly he found his thoughts had wandered 
to the sunset fire that blazed before him in the sky ; he 
was putting it in a picture, massing up the purple 
banks, touching the edges with a streak of scarlet. 

When he convicted himself of the wandering he 
groaned aloud. 

“There is only one way,” he said, and walked into 
his house with lifted head. 

The children were stretching their limbs after their 
cramping drive, Roly and Bart panting on the floor, a 
cup of water beside them so warm and flat and tasteless 
that even thirst would not bring them to it. Bart was 
talking of Peary Geary, picturing stupendous icebergs, 
revelling in the exquisite frigidity of the water in which 
Peary Geary had washed luxuriously every day. The 
exercise actually cooled the little party down one 
degree. Then in to them came their father. 

“ I want a bonfire made in the yard,” he said; “ a 
very big one, I have something to burn.” 

The boys were upright in a moment and on their 
way ; even Floss tossed down the newspaper with which 
she was fanning herself (the Wilgandra Times , with 
which was incorporated the JlfoondiMercnry\ and rushed 
to partake of the fun, and Hermie and Miss Browne found 
themselves impelled to go and see what was happening. 

Such a blaze ! Bart raked up a lot of garden rubbish 
and added tree branches. Roly, feeling quite authorised 
since the bonfire had been commanded by his father 
and was no illicit one of his own, made journeys to and 
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from the wood heap and piled on the better part of a 
quarter of a ton of wood just paid for. 

Then down came the father, his blue eyes a little 
wild, his mouth not quite under his own control. Fie 
had his mustard box under his arm. 

“ Oh, daddie ! ” Iiermie cried and sprang at him. 
“ Oh, no, no, no ! ” 

But he pushed her aside. 

“ Don’t speak to me—none of you speak one word,” 
he said, and he stooped‘and dropped the box where the 
flames leapt. 

“No, no, no ! ” Hermie screamed and rushed at it, 
and put a hand right through the flame and touched the 
box, then drew back, helpless, crying. 

“ Get away! ” Bart said, and pushed her back from 
danger and took the work himself, a rake for aid. 

He dragged the charred box out, Miss Browne 
fluttered round him and caught at the lid and burnt her 
hands, and fell over the rake and singed her hair and 
eyebrows. Roly and Floss, carried off their feet by the 
excitement, rushed to help, and the box lay safely on 
the grass again, two minutes from the time it had been 
in the flames. 

“ Let it alone, no one dare to touch it,” commanded 
the father, and the voice was one the children had 
never heard before. 

He picked the box up, hot and blackened as it was, 
and flung it on the fire again ; the lid fell off, there came 
a rain of tubes and paint-brushes, a splutter or two from 
the turpentine, the smell of burnt paint, then the fire 
burnt steadily again and there was silence that only 
Hermie’s bitter crying broke. 

The father had gone back to the house ; he came 
down to them once again and this time “ The Ship ” 
was in his arms. 

Surely an ill-starred ship ! There had been no money 
to send it to Sydney for the artists there to appraise; 
Cameron, absolutely frightened when he found how the 
debts were growing, exhibited it in Wilgandra and a 
neighbouring town or two and marked it ten pounds. 

But who in the back blocks was going to give that 
sum for a picture without a frame ? The coloured 
supplements, with elaborate plush surrounds, satisfied 
the artistic yearnings of most of the community, and the 
ship came back to sad anchorage in the Cameron 
dining-room. 

But to burn it! 

Hermie gave a fresh despairing cry. Floss, Bart and 
Roly stood absolutely still, the instinct of obedience 
strong at such a crisis. 

Cameron’s arm was again raised, but Miss Browne 
flung herself right upon him and clung to the canvas, her 
weak hands suddenly filled with strength and tenacity. 

“ Not this, not this ! ” she cried. “ Anything but this ! 
Give it to me—I will keep it from your sight—I will 
hide it away—it shall never meet your eyes. My ship, 
my ship, you shall not burn it.” 

She held it in her arms, actually torn from his grasp. 

Cameron glanced around—the leaping flames, the 
startled children, Flermie’s hysterical sobbing, Miss 
Browne’s wild attitude of daring and defiance—he told 
himself he had taken a theatrical vengeance on himself. 

“ Oh, do as you like,” he said irritably, and turned 
back to the house. “ Bart, put a bucket of water on 
that fire.” 

One month from the night of the sacrifice the 
Camerons were in possession of the selection, and Mrs. 
Dunks was lying in peace among those of her own people 
who rested from the sun’s heat in the Forbes graveyard. 

{To be continued.') 



WHEN ROSES BLOW. 


By EMMA RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was twenty years later before I saw the dear old 
Forsthaus again. Contrary circumstances, fate, if you 
will, blew me hither and thither like a feather in a whirl¬ 
wind, and while giving me much, had alas ! taken much 
away. I had gotten me fame, but what had it not cost 
me ? I had followed this bright-eyed will-o’-the-wisp at 
first in obedience to my lady’s commands, as duty bade and 
love inspired, but ere long I found, greatly to my surprise 
and not a little to my dismay, that Ambition herself had 
made a slave of me, drawing me away from that sweeter 
allegiance to which I was yet in so far true that I never 
looked with eyes of love on any other maid, however fair. 
Did I see one such in my fevered pursuit of this phantom 
goddess of Fame, out of the dreams and mists of the past 
would rise a face beyond compare, and I, as it were, 
greeted it with a backward look and hurried onward, ever 
onward. 

And now, one sad autumn day, I found myself travelling 
the same road I had passed along twenty years before, 
brimful of the joy of living. 

Now first I learned the full price I had paid for fame, 
and questioned my advantage. Then I had felt my kinship 
with all nature, with the tall trees, the fleet deer, the very 
mosses under my feet; then I breathed a common air with 
them and knew with them the very gladness, the boundless 
joy of existence. 

And now ? Now the tall trees looked at me and sadly 
waved their long green branches and spoke a language I 
could not understand. 

I was an outsider; the link was broken. The breath of 
analysis was in my nostrils, and for Nature’s joy I had but 
sombre reflection. And for love—for that spontaneous, 


uncalculating beautiful love of boyhood—I had a corpse 
which had long been waxing cold and which only that grim 
physician Honour bade me cherish in a manner as though 
’twere yet alive. 

And so I came up to the house-door where my heart’s 
sometime queen had met me long ago. 

An old face with snow-white hair looked at me over the 
flower-pots in the window. It was my godmother. 

I lifted my hat and smiled. 

She opened the window and bade me good-day, and step 
in if I had business. 

“ Don’t you know me, godmother? ” I said, as I walked 
up to her chair. 

Then was she mightily astonished, and would scarce 
believe ’twas I, then wept a little for joy and would have me 
sit down and tell her of all my doings. 

When I had told my tale and heard hers in turn, I 
asked— 

“ And now, little mother, what of Fraulein Wilhelmine ? ” 

The old lady eyed me keenly. 

“ What, not forgotten ? ” 

“ Not forgotten, godmother,” I said with a smile, albeit 
a sad one. 

“ But the wound has healed ? ” 

“ Fraulein Wilhelmine gave me herself a potent remedy 
which, in twenty years, well may have taken effect.” 

“Then come with me,” said my godmother, and, leaning 
on my arm, she led me out, then bade me turn so that I 
faced the door. 

“ Now read,” said she. 

And on the lintel of the door I read— 

Wilhelmine Henriette , Grand-duchess of X -, 

resided here in the year of our Lord 17—. 
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“ What is all this, godmother ? ” said I. 

“ It means that twenty years ago my god-son made love 

to the beautiful Wilhelmine Henriette of X-, then a 

widow, who became, through her second marriage two 
years later, Grand-duchess of Z-.” 

In a moment all that mystery, over which I had often 
brooded, was cleared up as if by magic, and I understood 
all—my lady’s haughty reserve, her appeals to my secrecy 
and generosity, her refusal to suffer her portrait to be 
painted. 

And as the days of old came back to me like the leaves 
of summer blown, withered, in my face by the winds of 
autumn, as I recalled the scenes in the garden, the forest, 
and seemed to smell the delicate scent of the roses that had 
nodded their heavy heads to my impassioned tale of love, I 
knew not what to think or say, nor whether to be sad or 
merry. ’Twas passing sad, this remembrance in chill 
autumn of that glorious summer of love and youth, but yet 
—but yet—I threw back my head and laughed to the 
mournful accompaniment of the rustling poplars, till the 
old lady, having got over her surprise, joined in in her 
quavering treble. 

“ But why, godmother—why trick me thus, and how did 
her Highness come to be here ? ” 

As we walked back to her parlour my godmother 
answered— 

“It was but shortly before that the Grand-duchess 
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Wilhelmine had been left a widow after six months of, so 
they say, unhappy married life. She was ailing, and her 
physicians prescribed the air of this distiict, and so she 
came here, amongst all the ducal forest houses choosing 
ours for her abode,” continued my godmother proudly, 
as she seated herself in her arm-chair, “nor would she 
suffer any attendants with her but one maid, being, as 
she said, only too glad to forego, for a little, state and 
ceremony.” 

“But why deceive me?” I persisted, as the old lady 
paused to clip a dead leaf from one of her plants. 

“Ah, lad, the gracious lady was ever fond of a frolic, 
and took a fancy to thy l^onny face, and would have us 
keep her rank a secret.” 

“ And you suffered the frolic, godmother?—fy, fy ! ” 

“ Do you bear us malice, Wolfgang ? ” she asked gently. 
“ Bless you, godmother, no—years that have swallowed 
love may well swallow malice. But the message—what 
was the message ? ” I went op with sudden remembrance. 

“ The message was that carving above the door, lad ; 
she had it done for you.” 

“ A cold message, indeed. And was that all ? ” 

“ That was all,” echoed the old lady. 

And the shadows of evening fell, and I buried the corpse 
of a love grown cold deep down in my worldly heart with a 
passing sigh for a requiem. 

[the end.] 


GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XVI. 

Nov. 18,1851.—Could not get up my spirits to-day. Prayed 
for strength and faith, and by degrees lost the feeling of 

uncertainty that hovered about me. C-asked me when 

I was going to hear her lessons again. I told her when 
she had made me a proper apology, and done the lessons 
she refused to do. I tried to be just and right to her, but I 
could not help feeling that her obstinate bad temper was 
the cause of all my present distress. Found mamma 
wretchedly low, and giving way to every imaginable fear. 
I talked, scolded, reasoned, argued, and at last succeeded 
in bringing her to see things more brightly. She, like me, 
dreads the break-up of our present comfort, and an 
uncertain future. The very cheerful song of the kettle 
went to my heart, why, I know not. Worked hard, and 
nearly finished my book. Wrote to Newby and Bessie. 
It is so wrong not to feel that God will provide for His 
children. I know it, but cannot half realise it. 

Nov. 19.—This day three months my time at Llwynhelig 
ends. I have been much more in spirits about my 
prospects to-day, why, I know not, except that God has 
mercifully cheered me. I found mamma poorly, and not 
able to go with me to the Rees’s to see the Lewis’s. I 
wrote some verses to my little godson, and took them and 
a net for Ellen. We had a saddish evening, all but the 
dear good children. They do not leave to-morrow. 
Victoria says there is no language master or mistress at 
Carmarthen, and that she thinks I could quite make it 
worth my while to go down there once a week, where 
everybody knows me by name. Oh, if I could get on in 
this way, how thankful I should be ! Direct me, I beseech 
thee, O my God ! 

Dec. 31.—Ten minutes to twelve o’clock p.m. We are 
seeing in the New Year. Mamma is sitting opposite the 
fire, Elizabeth making preparations for a visit home 


to-morrow. I have written to C- assuring her that I 

cannot begin a New Year without voluntarily forgiving her, 
since she will not ask for my forgiveness, and giving her 
some good advice. May God bless it to her. I have also 
done up all the presents for to-morrow. How much we 
have to be thankful for! Mamma was in bed last year ill, 
she is pretty well now. I am quite well. The whole year 
has passed in peace and prosperity. I hope and think I 
have been drawn nearer to God, and feel more and more 
my need of a Saviour, and increased love for Him and my 
Heavenly Father. I pray earnestly to be directed aright 
throughout the coming year, and above all to be “kept 
from temptation.” I pray for all my friends, especially for 
my dear mother and sister, and for the recovery of my 
good friend Mr. Pugh, who, I thank God, is better. I am 
grateful that I have a thankful trusting heart at present, 
and hope it may be continued to me. Especially I pray for 
humility. May I become more and more meet for the 
kingdom of Heaven. May my pupils grow in grace as they 
grow in years. May my beloved parent also be daily 
renewed in the Holy Spirit I am conscious of much evil, 
much lost time, and many shortcomings. May God forgive 
me, and grant me His Holy Spirit for the time to come, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

12 o’clock.—I am going to read aloud the prayer for the 
New Year. 

Jan. 7, 1852.—I must here record with thankfulness that 

C-has at last yielded. In my note of New Year’s Day, 

I told her, after expressing my forgiveness, that if she was 
sorry for her conduct she would greet me as usual on New 
Year’s morning. She did so. I also told her that, as her 
governess, I must still have the disputed lessons done 
before I could teach her again, and that although I could 
not force her to do them, she would be not only better but 
happier for doing them. Since New Year’s Day I have 
treated her with all possible kindness, but have said 
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nothing- of lessons. She has complained of having nothing 
to do, and I said I thought she had better do the German 
exercise. I repeated it to-day, and by degrees she got the 
slate and pencil, sat down, and did it in less than a quarter 
of an hour. I corrected it. Then I said, “You had better 
do the music also, that you may begin your lessons to¬ 
morrow.” She did the disputed passage in a moment. 
Thus, after two months of self-will and obstinacy, she is 
subdued, I hope by the grace of God, for which I entreated 
her to pray. I am so very glad she has conquered herself, 
and that we shall part as we ought. 

Feb. 28.—My last regular day at Llwynhelig. We all 
went for a walk as usual in the morning till eleven. Then 
we did what lessons we could, but all felt much disinclined. 
We tried to console one another with the prospect of 
frequent meeting, but still after nearly twelve years the 
break-up is a melancholy affair I remained to tea with 
them, and afterwards until nearly dark. I wished to see 
Mrs. Williams, but she is unwell, and thought it better 
not. She said she wished not to fancy it was a good-bye ; 
so did Mr. Williams, when he sent me my “wages.” It 
seemed an odd way of leaving people, and certainly one 
way of getting out of the usuai feeling expressed on such 
occasions, but we are all different from one another. The 
girls all felt very much, that was evident, and so did I. 
We hoped to see one another to-morrow at church. I 
could not take leave of the servants, and hope they will not 
be hurt, but I shall see them all again. I looked in at the 
Lodge as I passed, and met Betsey, who seemed very 
sorry it was all over. She said there would be no hurrying 
the children of a morning now, against Miss Beale came. 
In short, it was all very painful, but would have been worse 
had I been going to leave the country. It was the most 
lovely moonlight night as I walked home, the heaven 
studded with "stars. " I felt somehow as if I was thrown 
upon the world again, and had to begin life anew. It was 
a melancholy but only a momentary feeling. I am better 
off, happier, and have a better prospect of happiness now, 
than when, nearly twelve years ago, I left the Hardys to 
come into Wales. Yes, even though then life was 
opening, and now I know its uncertainties. Most 
especially am I the happier, because now “I know 
Christ,” and then He was but as an indistinct and half- 
understood presence. To Him I humbly committed my 
own future, and those dear pupils I was leaving, there 
beneath the stars. 

July 9, 1857.—Mary Thomas, Mary Prothero, and little 
Ellen came to see me off. A lovely morning. Mrs. Evans 
and Ann on the steps to bid me God-speed. Mrs. 
Newman to meet me at Faerfach, Miss Chesterton at 
Llandebie, Mr. Major at Pontyfimen. We had a most 
delightful journey together to Gloster. He wished that I 
were going to London ; I wished that he were coming on 
with me. He said that he felt sad at parting with me. I 
felt sad at parting with him ; and so we sentimentalised a 
little and separated. Waited an hour at Gloster. Slept 
from Gloster to Bristol, and then wide awake through dear 
old Somerset. Brick houses, windmills, flat lands, and fat 
willows, and beautiful church towers all reminded me of 
where I was. Glastonbury and Bridgewater stations, and 
finally the Langport Junction, and then Langport. A man 
at the station asked if I were for Mr. Prankerd’s, and then 
a young voice exclaimed, “ Miss Beale,” and two beautiful 
boys greeted me—young Prankerds—and another big boy, 
a visitor. Then came my old friend John striding down, 
tall and eager as ever. He jumped into the omnibus, and 
gave me a greeting like a real brother. He scarcely looks 
altered, only grey in his whiskers. Up the old street by 
the old houses, all so natural and yet so like a dream. 
Many looking out of their windows to see me arrive. Then 
a kindly welcome and a kiss from Mrs. Prankerd, though 
a .stranger, and a hearty salute from John, and a new 
introduction to the children, and another beautiful boy of 
seven. Then to my bedroom, looking out upon the old 
moor, and the Aller hills, and the poplars, and garden of 
long ago. A dream, all a dream. The seventeen inter¬ 
vening years a shadow. Then the housekeeper, the 
daughter of old Betty Tilley, whom we knew of old, and 


who died at ninety-three. The daughter knew us at 
Portfield. Tea and a long conversation with Mrs. 
Prankerd on religion and education, and then reminis¬ 
cences with John. Mrs. Prankerd, a remarkable woman, 
wholly given up to serving the Lord Heart and soul in 
the work without hypocrisy, but worldly things, 1 fear, 
rather neglected. Not in bed till past twelve, after this 
day of travel and excitement. 

July 10.—Up at breakfast by half-past eight. John as 
natural and affectionate as ever. Mrs. Prankerd not very 
well. Wrote to dear mother. At eleven we three, the 
servant and Archy, went for a drive. First of all I saw 
Mr. Paul. The only remaining friend of my dear father, 
and one of his pall-bearers. He looks well, and not aged, 
but as if his memory failed. He seemed glad to see me. 
We drove through North Street, the inmates of the 
principal houses of which are all changed. As I passed, 
the old ones came back to me as out of a dream or picture. 
Here dwelt one old friend—dead—there another, and 
another. We went home by the hollow where I used to sit 
with my school-fellows; by the Ham Common, where we 
used to gather violets, on to Wearne, where my father’s 
property lay. John pointed out some houses that used to 
belong to us. Here I sketched, whilst he visited patients, 
and dear Mrs. Prankerd talked of vital things with a poor 
sick woman. Then to High Ham, where is a beautiful 
new church, such a lovely rectory, and a real English 
village. A school-house built in the reign of Elizabeth, a 
large stone as high as the church, built for boys and men 
to play balls, etc., against, and a square in the middle to 
play in. On to the top of Ham Hill, and, oh, such a view 
for seventy miles ! On one side Wiltshire, with Alfred’s 
Tower on the horizon, built to commemorate his victories 
over the Danes. On another, Bridgewater and Taunton, 
with their lovely towers and steeples. On another, the 
Quantock hills. In the foreground the rich Somerset¬ 
shire fields and trees, and lanes and villages. On to 
Aller, that picture of an English village. Oh, to see the 
real farmhouses, like gentlemen’s seats, the cottages 
covered with vines and evergreens, the gardens full of 
flowers, the trim laurel hedges and hedgerows. It was 
delicious. On to Aller Church, with its old monuments, in 
which is the font wherein Guthrum, the Danish Prince, was 
baptised. Sketched this and then home, after a drive that 
I can never forget. In the afternoon Mary Prankerd 
came, and we met as sisters long separated. Strange 
those childish associations, never broken. We talked for 
ever of everyone. She looks quite as well, and almost as 
young as seventeen years ago. Strange again. We are 
contemporaries. I suppose we view one another as 
children, and the past and intermediate become a mere 
dream. 

July 11.—With Mrs. Prankerd and Archy in the morn¬ 
ing, across the old moor to Lizzie Durman’s cottage, in the 
midst, or what once was hers. There was the river, the 
cattle, the hayfields—the old, old scenes. Archy once 
more covered me up with good Somersetshire hay, and I 
felt as if my childish days were renewed. When we came 
in Mrs. Draper called. She looks much-as usual. Not so 
altered as one would fancy the bringing-up of seven 
children would make her. But she has found the promise 
to the widow and fatherless sure. Then Mrs. and the 
Miss Murleys came, and Miss Ryde, all to see me. I 
was not so much interested in them, because they were not 
old friends, and their father is in London. Then Mrs. 
Prankerd and I went to Hurd’s Hill to call. Mrs. Bagehot 
still confined to her room, so could not see her. Langport 
quite altered by the station, and so much improved. Being 
so far, we walked on to the turning to Portfield. There 
were the old roofs, the old paths, the old trees, and the 
new house on the hill, staring me in the face. I could not 
have gone on for worlds. I felt the tears welling up, and 
dear Mrs. Prankerd proposed going to a house, and leaving 
me, evidently that I might give free vent to my feelings, 
and walk down alone, but I turned homewards, knowing it 
was useless and childish. Strange that the simple sight of 
the home of one’s childhood should produce such feelings. 
Then we went to see Mrs. Paul. Warm-hearted, loving as 
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ever, with her hair greyer, and that was all. Her four sons 
married since I saw her. And poor Edward, my dancing- 
school partner, a paralytic. 

July 12.—As wonderful divisions exist amongst the 
Christians here, from Church to Plymouth Brethren, this 
dear family are divided. They were all Plymouth brothers 
and sisters, but a split arose amongst them, upon which 

J ohn returned to the Church, and goes to Curry, not liking 
fr. Henslow. The children go with Weller to the Inde¬ 
pendent chapel. And Mrs. Prankerd goes nowhere, wait¬ 
ing to see, she says, “ The will of the Lord respecting the 
brotherhood.” This sounds bad, still, they are all in 
earnest, and she’s certainly an angel on earth. I drove 
with John to Curry Rivel through Muchelney. He stopped 
at the old Abbey, and 1 saw the train whiz past. On to 
Curry where my forefathers worshipped. Another lovely 
English village, with a real Somersetshire church. Sat 
in the Muncktons’ pew. William, his wife and eldest 
daughter there. It all seemed unreal, and I could scarcely 
attend to my prayers, thinking of the past. I find I 
described the church in my book as smaller than it really 
is. After service, Mrs. Munckton took me over it. 
Showed me the chapel that former inmates of Portfield had 
built as sole landed proprietors—and in which the seat still 
is—monuments to the Walsh family, who married my 
grandmother’s sister, one of the co-heiresses of our 
ancestors—and various other things. In this church is a 
mediaeval monument, and the arms of Henry VII., who 
helped to beautify it. Also some fine Gothic arches, and 
splendid screens. William went through much archaeo¬ 
logical detail. Asked the clerk if he remembered Mr. 
Beale. He said he did, very well, and looked so pleased 
when I said he was speaking to his youngest daughter. 
We shook hands heartily twice. Forgot to write yesterday 
that I went to see Mrs. Hart, whose tarts and sweetmeats I 
devoured when a child, and that she was as glad to see 
“ Miss Ann Beale ” as possible ; and said she did often ask 
about us. Also to see Mary Sugg, an old servant who 
married from our house, and who cried heartily, as did I, 
with such questions of “ Mrs. and Miss Elizabeth.” She 
has lost five out of seven children. This afternoon to 
Huish Church. Its splendid tower and architecture in 
wonderful contrast with the wretched Welsh churches, 
little better than barns. A dream again. The old pew 
where papa, mamma, Bessie and I used to sit, filled with 
strangers—and few faces that I knew. Miss Bond recog¬ 
nised me, and made me go to her pew, where were Mrs. 
Major and two grown-up girls that I had never even" seen. 
A new rector, not much liked, but he preached a good 
sermon. Huish House very pretty. Mr. Broadmead’s 
occupied by Mrs. Bagehot, and poor Mrs. Broadmead out 
of her mind. The Hanging chapel and arch, picturesque 
as ever. Our own old house, made one with the next 
house, and occupied by a smart bachelor lawyer. New 
windows, and all very nice, but it cost me a pang. Truly 
on earth we have no abiding-place. Mrs. Prankerd’s and 
Hill House unchanged. Went with Mrs. Major to her 
daughter-in-law’s, on the hill. A pretty new house, over¬ 
looking from behind the view we used to see from ours, and 
the river, meadows, and distant line of hills lovely as ever. 
And the Muchelney bells coming to me across the river, 
as they used to do when I sat amongst the willows and 
apple-trees, listening. It was a peal of wedding-bells 
to-day. Oh! the dreams of life. On to see Miss Warren, 
where I stayed when I was last here. She is more altered 
and aged than anyone. Her kind sister gone to another 
home since last 1 saw her. Horatio married, and his house 
quite a mansion. Going down the town, passed Mrs. 

Norman, and she would have me go in to see Mrs.-, 

whom I had never seen, but who knew me well. Her 
husband, once Bessie’s ardent lover, was not at home, but 
wishes to see me. They have a beautiful house and 
grounds, where Bessie might now be—happy escape ! He, 
poor fellow, is a confirmed drunkard. He was not in. 
His wife welcomed me cordially. A very fine young 
woman. Home to a quiet evening, a walk on the moor, 
and scripture family reading and prayer. 

July 13.—We all went again to the old moor. There 


we were tumbling the children in the hay and they us. We 
could not manage Prankerd Hodson, so we appealed to a 
young farmer to help us. He threw him dqwn, and we 
covered him up. This brought another farmer forward, 
master and father. Pie asked some little question, and I 
entered into the following conversation with him : A. B. : 
“ Perhaps you knew Mr. and Mrs. Beale?” Farmer: 
“ To be sure I did. We were near neighbours.” A. B. : 
“ What is your name ? ” F. : “ Locke. We used to live 
at Wick.” A. B. : “l am Mr. Beale’s 3'oungest 
daughter.” Farmer : “ Don’t say so. I be very glad to 
see ’e.” Here we shook hands most warmly. “Mr. 
Beale used often to come to Wick, and knew my father and 
grandmother. Ah, Portfield is altered now. It used 
to be a very pretty place. Where are your mother 
and sister ? Are either of you married ? No! well I do 
wonder at that. I should say now you was about thirty.” 
A. B. : “A little more than that.” F.: “I said to my 
son just now that if I had been he, I should have helped 
the young lady down in the hay, not the young man ; but 
he was too bashful for that.” This was real Somersetshire. 
We ended by another grip of the hands, and he gave me 
an invite to go and see him. When we got in, we dressed 
to make calls. Left cards on Mrs. E.^Luckett, who has 
just lost a sister, and went on to Hill House; that grand 
place that used to be so awful to me when I was a child. 
Found Mrs. Stuckey at home, and very kind. She is now 
nearly eighty years old, and her manner, which used to be 
proud and austere, has softened by time. She asked me to 
go over the grounds, particularly those opposite, part of 
which was once our old garden ; and said she hoped to see 
me again. She was anxiously expecting Indian news, like 
everyone else, having friends there. On to Mrs. Prankerd’s, 
where my dear foster-sister, Rhoda, had just arrived from 
Taunton to see me, and carry me back with her. This was 
the first time I was fairly overcome. We wept like 
children. Her first words were, “ How is mamma ? ” She 
always called dear mother “ mamma Beale.” Mrs. Prankerd 
left us, and Mary busied herself by getting me wine. The 
house is the only one utterly unchanged. Mrs. Prankerd 
mere will brook no alterations. It was like returning to 
childhood, and our own old house opposite bringing back 
the days when we were all children together, i have not 
so realised the past before. It was no longer a dream, 
though all the intermediate years seemed dreams. Mary 
and Rhoda, the old playmates, remembering all that I did. 
But I cannot even write these things. Rhoda returned 
with us to dinner. William Paul and his young wife called. 
A very hr.rdsome couple. When I was here last, he and 1 
were rather thought to be carrying on a flirtation. He has 
four children. After dinner a rush for the train to Taunton. 
And about eight o’clock Rhoda and I arrived at her 
charming house in the crescent. 

July 14.—A pleasant breakfast. Mr. Reeves rather like 
his sister, Mrs. Prankerd, in person. Rhoda is quite charm¬ 
ing. So natural and ladylike and quite the Rhoda of old. 
They have such a nice house, and some beautiful pictures— 
originals. They look upon Mrs. Prankerd as an enthusiast. 
Colonel de l’Hoostecalled. He is agentlemanlike, handsome 
man, godson of the Duke of York, and an old Indian officer. 
I found that he knew Colonel Hardy and the Masters in India, 
so he and I were quite at home. He also had the Indian 
news, which is very anxious. Twenty thousand of the 
native troops revolted and Delhi still in their possession. 1 
do not wonder. If we interfere with their religion and pre¬ 
judices, what can we expect from a conquered people? In 
the evening we went to drink tea with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobson, an old gentleman of seventy-five, with a third 
wife of forty-two. Most clever agreeable people. We 
drank tea in the garden under a huge horse-chestnut. 
They quite adore Rhoda, and she certainly is a charming 
woman. Mr. Jacobson is an amateur artist, and sketches 
in water-colours beautifully. He has a house full of pictures 
—Claudes, a Domenichino, Teniers, and I know not what 
besides. His wife sings very nicely, and we had a very agree¬ 
able evening. There were two old ladies there who made 
themselves very pleasant, and all were most kind to me. 
Invited me to come and visit them, and all sorts of things. 



HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 


Bv “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The illustrations supplied for the month of May consist ot 
five figures: three of them represented in tailor-made 
gowns, and the other two in dress attire. 

The first figure (on the spectator’s left) wears a French 
tailor-made gown of pearl-grey faced-cloth, trimmed 
perfore, with a vest and inner sleeves of orange-coloured 
panne. The central figure wears a smart Eton jacket and 
skirt of black serge, the vest being of eau-de-nil silk. 
The third is in a tailor-built costume of fawn-coloured 


cloth, trimmed with the new triple collar of satin, all 
stitched, and the skirt is flounced. 

The group of two figures shows suitable afternoon and 
visiting costumes. The standing one wears a dress of 
camel’s-hair cloth, buff-coloured. The bolero is trimmed 
with white lace and the collar and waistband are of pale 
pink silk, with puffs of the same on the ends of the sleeves. 
Passementerie may be seen running down the centre of the 
skirt at the back from the waist. The hat is of crinoline, 
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and is trimmed with spotted pink gauze and 
crimson roses. The sitting figure wears a 
pale grey cashmere dress, the vest and half 
sleeves being of striped grey silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with ecru silk braiding, and so 
is the bolero. The hat is trimmed with grey 
gauze and large mauve flowers and green 
leaves. 

There is a slightly new variety of the bolero 
coat which hails from Paris. It has long- 
hanging fronts. If of cloth, it is strapped 
with silk, and if of the latter material, it is 
machine-strapped with bands of cloth. The 
sleeves are cut in the shape of an over-sleeve 
without any band at the wrist and that of the 
blouse beneath them, as they are rather short. 

The new satin-face cloth will be much em¬ 
ployed. But if one of an ordinary quality be 
selected, it is a good precaution to sponge it 
all over (with a damp sponge or cloth) in the 
piece, before sending it to a dressmaker, as 
this will prevent any injury to its appearance 
by rain spots. Small shoulder-capes will be 
worn, with a high collar turned over, and the 
whole of the cape bound with coloured velvet, 
and a broad band of lace applique encircling 
the shoulders; lace scarf is much used in 
millinery. Anyone with a little taste, agile 
fingers, and with observant eyes, could easily 
trim a hat with one of them, needing only 
a silk rosette or pretty buckle, and perhaps a 
few flowers under the brim. 

I have already noted how much ribbons are 
in requisition, and the new varieties are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. But old ribbons, if not 
crushed, appear to be more appreciated for 
the manufacture of blouses and bodices, being 
sewn alternately with strips of lace insertion. 

Outdoor costumes seem to be of simple 
character, comparatively speaking, while those 
for evening wear are quite the reverse. The 
hair, worn high under the toque or hat, is 
coiled quite low at the back of the head in 
evening toilet, and the costumes appear to be 
made up of lace, frills, flounces, flowers, and 
chiffon. Transparent yokes are much in favour, 
and seem in. some cases to form an excuse 
for wearing bodices cut far too decollete for 
good feeling and taste. Evening skirts will 
be very long, and those for day-wear will be 
too much so for comfort or cleanliness ; they 
will be plain, and fall at the back. Mauve 
and grey will be favourite colours, and black 
and white combined, for some months to come. 

A large black “ Duchess of Devonshire ” hat, 
with two ostrich feathers lying along the wide 
brim, and some black tulle lightly twisted round the crown, 
and made into a rosette in front or at. the side, would prove 
becoming to most people, and cost little in expense, or in 
trouble to make up. Elbow sleeves appear to be in general 
favour, i.e.y transparent ones falling from the shoulder. 
Cloth costumes will be more elaborately trimmed than they 
have been hitherto. Spangled black lace will still be 
fashionable, embroidered all over with beads of metallic 


AFTERNOON AND VISITING COSTUMES. 

shades of blue and of silver, as well as of other colours. 
This embroidery is not confined to the skirt, but tapers up¬ 
wards upon the bodice. Black net, trimmed with chenille, 
would be equally fashionable; and square-cut bodices, as 
much so as those decollete, which proves a great comfort to 
many, and essential to persons of middle age, as well as to 
younger women, who are too thin to look to advantage if 
the dress be cut otherwise. 


VARIETIES. 


A Tenor Solo. —Some tenors soar into a thin squeak. 
During a song by a vocalist of this description, in a Dublin 
hall, a boy in the gallery called out, ‘‘Is it the gintleman 
or is it the gas ? ” 

Idleness. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 

As useless when it goes as when it stands. 

Cowfier. 


Beware of Flatterers.— “ Trust not the flatterer; in 
the days of sunshine he will give three pounds of butter, 
and in thy need deny thee a crust of bread .”—Chinese 
Saying. 

Excelsior. 

Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and chill the height; 
But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is nearer 
the stars of light. 












A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


W7Pv777777777Z\ _ CHAPTER VII. 

eth opened the door with a hesitat¬ 
ing hand. The November night 
was black outside the uncurtained 
windows, but a glowing fire leaped 
suddenly with a fall of coal, and 
illuminated the room redly. By it 
she crept her way to a great white 
bearskin rug, and forgetting the 
clean starched muslin curled her¬ 
self on it. 

This was what her father some¬ 
times lightly spoke of as his work¬ 
shop—the place where he wrote 
the books she had never been 
allowed to read. It seemed to put 
her a great way from him, that she 
should have no latch-key to the 
inner chambers of his mind, but 
she had never questioned his wish 
that she should not read his books 
until she was grown-up. Would he consider her grown¬ 
up now that she was eighteen ? That girl upstairs with 
the pale hair and pale eyes was eighteen, and she seemed 
to have very little of the child in her. (Beth’s judgments 
were no more infallible than other young people’s, but 
she had a quick instinctive perception of character, and 
here, at least, it went straight to the mark.) 

In the fitful light the room seemed to her to be very 
large, and to be curiously defended in some unseen way 
from the noise that was like a continuous sea-murmur 
in other parts of the house. The carpet was deliciously 
soft to her light footfall ; the fire, casting vagrant 
shadows and shafts of light, revealed and concealed 
now a picture, now a responsively gleaming row of calf- 
bound books. 



A fine sense of honour prevented her from following 
Jane’s instructions, and turning on the I'ght. That 
would have been no better than to pry into her absent 
father’s mind unbidden; but he would not hinder her 
from sitting here in the dark if he knew how much of a 
stranger she felt in that strange land beyond the shut 
door. Presently she was subtly aware of a stealthy 
movement, and a large black cat, with a lazy stretching 
of limbs, came into the circle of light. Beth was no 
cat-friend—had she not given the whole of her vehe¬ 
ment affection to Peter and his predecessors ?—but in 
her loneliness she was glad to welcome the neighbour¬ 
hood of any dumb living thing, and to reciprocate puss’s 
stately advances. She ventured on gentle stroking, puss 
purring approval. 

“ Are you a Hazlett or a Bethune ? Oh, dear, what 
a mixed-up family we are ! I think you must belong to 
father, for he loves cats, and do you know what a 
privilege it is to share his hearth ? ” Her imagination 
tried to picture his life here, as he sat giving out his 
thoughts to the world. She knew that that world had 
listened to him very kindly. His name was familiar in 
men’s mouths as that of a very able journalist, and the 
author of several of the most striking novels of the day. 
Pier heart beat with pride to think of it. Once when 
she was about fifteen she had petitioned to read what 
all the world was talking about, and he had put his 
hand on her mouth with a hasty “ Bewahre !” 


“ Father, if you talk to me in Latin-” 

“ It’s supposed to be German, my dear.” 

“Very well, it’s all the same. Strange tongues are 
forbidden.” 

“ Well, in plain English, my child, you may read 
my political articles if you can and dare, but I don’t 
write tales for little girls. You must wait to read my 
books till you have a story of your own to explain 
them.” 

A story of her own. The words came back to her. 
Was this its beginning, its first chapter ? It had begun 
drearily, and if it was to go on from day to day getting 
dismaller—no father to take refuge with, nothing but 
the company of those strange women, and great horrid 
London, where she knew not a soul all round her- 

“ Oh, it isn’t any use, but I sha’n’t be able to bear it. 
They don’t care for me, they hate my coming between 
them and papa ; Jane dislikes me, and takes no trouble 
to hide it; Claire hates me and kisses me. I daresay 
she’s making fun of me now—of my accent, my dress, 
my manners. I heard her mimicking me, though she 
thought I didn’t. I wouldn’t care if father were 
here, just to see sometimes. That would help me 
through the worst day, but if he’s to be always out, as 

they say he is, and I mayn’t come here-” Her 

surcharged heart felt ready to break. She put her head 
down for comfort against the cat’s sleek silken coat, 
and a great home-sickness fell upon her. 

Seven o’clock. She heard it chime softly somewhere 
in the room. Uncle John would be back from the 
glens, unless some tiresome body had called him out 
again. He would be sitting in the old leather chair at 
the table drawn up to the fire, the table with the red 
and green cloth; she could see it so vividly as she shut 
her eyes. He would be reading the paper, or perhaps 
writing out the notes of a case ; and Aunt Anneys, in 
the other worn chair, sewing softly, the embodiment of 
lovely peace. 

“ I wonder if they miss me, if they’re talking of me 
now ? I wonder if they got papa’s telegram, if-” 

She was startled by a light suddenly flashing in her 
eyes, a clear white light that revealed the whole room, 
and yet left her with a bewildered sensation of not 
knowing where she was. Then a voice broke on her 
ear. 

“ I declare, if you haven’t been asleep ! Didn’t you 
hear the gong ? ” 

“No,” said Beth, getting up with guilty haste, and 
pushing the disordered curls out of her eyes. “ I am 
sorry if I kept you waiting.” 

“ Oh, we didn’t wait! ” said Claire lightly. “ Mamma 
said she didn’t suppose you’d care for both fish and 
soup. The padre declares the art of dining hasn’t 
penetrated beyond the Border yet! ” 

Beth, fully awake now, blushed with irrepressible 
resentment at the superiority of the tone as she 
followed Claire into the dining-room. 

“ We eat to live,”, she said haughtily, “ we don’t live 
to eat! We have tea-dinner between five and six when 
my uncle comes home.” 

“ How interesting ! ” Claire danced into the room, 
her face alight with mirth. “ LI ere she is, mamma, 
I ve unearthed her. It’s Miss Bee-bee’s bed-time (tea- 
dinner at five, bed at seven), but I’ve wakened her up.” 

“ Really, Claire, you are incorrigible ! I’m afraid, 
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darling, you are still very tired, in spite of resting all 
day ” (there was a hint of subacid under the sweetness of 
the tone). “ It’s a good thing dear papa isn’t here, for 
he loves punctuality. He is quite a terrible martinet, 
and my poor heart is sometimes all in a flutter while 
Ball is dressing me in case I shouldn’t be ready in time. 
James, bring back the fish.” 

“ I don’t want any, thank you,” said Beth. “ I am 
sorry I did not hear the gong.” The fire was still hot 
in her cheeks, but she carried her head high. “ It is 
father’s house,” she said to herself fiercely, “ I won’t let 
them snub me ! ” 

When she had cooled a little and was able to take in 
her surroundings, she could not but admire the pretty 
table, with its shining crystal and silver and its delicate 
flower decorations, though in her severe young judg¬ 
ment it seemed an absurd parade. She had never sat 
at so fine a board before or been waited on by a man, 
but her spirit was up, and it helped her bravely through 
the ordeal. She caught Jane’s eyes fixed on her more 
than once with what, but for her critical aloofness, 
might seem approval; and Mrs. Bethune, recognising, 
perhaps, the war-signals in Beth’s cheeks, was lavish of 
pretty phrase. Beth thought her step-mother a 
beautiful picture in a dress which seemed to her fitter 
for a court than for every-day wear at home. Her neck 
and arms were bare, and sparkled with jewels. Claire’s 
finery was rather tawdry, she never wasted any effect 
uselessly. Jane wore black lace, and looked stately 
in it. 

It was to her Beth turned the oftenest, her countenance 
she studied most frequently. She was rather a striking 
presence, with large well-marked features, thick black 
brows, very dark eyes, and a complexion that was 
almost colourless; but there was strength as well as 
severity in her expression, and if love could but warm 
that cold immobility, an unexpected nobleness might 
leap out. It was Beth’s instinct to trust her, and she 
never wholly ceased to do so even when the power of 
utterance and appeal to that better side in which she 
believed seemed wholly to fail her. 

Dinner was a prolonged affair, and it was not till she 
remembered that her father had been expected that 
Beth found any justification for its extravagance. Her" 
own appetite could not sustain itself through so many 
courses, and to see Claire, at the end of them all, 
making eager raids upon the fruit filled her with 
wonder. 

“Don’t you take wine, my dear?” Mrs. Bethune 
asked, when the servants had withdrawn. 

She answered in the negative. 

“Do you think claret wicked ?” asked Claire, making 
round eyes. 

“ I don’t like it,” Beth replied, and then truth 
compelled her to add, “ and I’m not accustomed to it.” 

“ I daresay our ways seem a little odd to you,” Mrs. 
Bethune smiled indulgently, “ but you will soon get 
used to us.” 

“ They haven’t been our ways very long either, 
Bethia,” said Jane abruptly, “ but we do as your father 
likes.” 

“Again?” interrupted Claire, raising her light 
brows. “ You must think Miss Bee-bee very dense, 
Janey, for you told her that not two hours ago.” 

“ No argument, girls, I beseech you! ” cried their 
mother. “ You know how I dislike argument; my poor 
head can never follow it. But if you wish dear Bethia 
to imagine that you never had any advantages or 
comforts when your poor father, Major Hazlett, 
lived-” 


“ Why not be honest, mother ? ” said Jane, turning 
her dark eyes with scarcely-veiled scorn towards the 
graceful figure at the head of the table. “ Even I was 
too young to remember much about my father when he 
died, and Claire was only an infant, but we have not 
forgotten the years of struggle and difficulty that 
followed. That we are here, living as we do, we owe to 
Mr. Bethune’s generosity. Why, since we accept it, 
should we hide it from his daughter ? It can’t be very 
pleasant for her to see us here—in possession.” 

“You forget you are talking of my husband, Jane ! ” 
cried Mrs. Bethune, trembling and agitated, a spot of 
bright colour rising on either cheek. M If I was a 
pauper, as you are pleased to tell me, had I nothing 
to commend me, since he chose me ? Have I no right 
to his home ? Is the wife to be put second to the 
daughter ? ” 

“ I didn’t mean you, mother,” said Jane coldly. “ If 
you think I did, I beg your pardon.” 

“ Please except me too,” said Claire, dabbling her 
fingers daintily in the finger-glass. “ I’m quite pleased 
to be Miss Bee-bee’s sister and the padre’s adopted 
daughter; it’s much nicer than to be Miss Nobody, 
living on nothing a year, and that uncertain ! ” 

No one paid any heed to the flippant interposition, 
and it was Beth whose voice was the first to break the 
pregnant silence, during which three of those present 
were struggling with their emotions. 

Her throat was husky, and she spoke tremulously. 
She was shocked, ashamed, abashed to be made on the 
very first night the centre of a dispute between mother 
and daughter ; her sense of delicacy revolted at it, she 
suffered a vicarious shame. Never, in all her young 
life, had she seen the sweet peace of her uncle’s home 
broken by wrangling, the bloom of a perfect union 
rubbed off by bickering or recrimination. She held the 
innocent belief—would that we all subscribed to it— 
that those bound closest to us by ties of blood and 
tradition, by love, by common interests, common 
sorrows, common joys, should have the finest fruit of 
our politeness, the most generous share of our for¬ 
bearance ; whereas, do we not too often make the very 
intimacy of family life an excuse to cast off all restraint, 
and sanction every kind of indulgence in speech and 
feeling ? 

Beth’s confused thoughts did not reason this way. It 
was her sense of loyalty that urged on the little rush of 
her words, loyalty that bound her to defend her father’s 
choice, though as yet she could not make it hers. 

“ Father is glad, he told me so in all his letters.” 
She looked from Jane’s cold face to Claire’s inquisitive 
one with a wistful appeal to be understood in her own 
blue eyes. “ He said that he wished you to feel as 
truly the children of the house as if—you were his own 
daughters. He is good. He loves to see people 
happy. There never was any thought in his heart but 
that we should share everything together, and be— 
really sisters—and I, when I came—I promised—I 
wanted to feel as he felt.” 

But she had miscalculated her own powers of 
restraint. Her voice, which had broken so often, now 
lailed her entirely. Only her face spoke for her. 
Surely that eloquent little face, so moved, so pretty in 
its young modesty and earnestness, might have uttered 
its own little sermon of peace and goodwill, and sent 
the lesson home ? Yet it seemed to fall on quite 
unheeding ears. 

In Jane’s face there was, indeed, some faint hint of a 
response, but it was gone like a flash, as if for one 
instant only the curtain of her soul had been drawn 
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back. She was voiceless, perhaps because Mrs. 
Bethune said a little querulously— 

“ Of course, dear Bethia, we quite understand that. 
Your dear papa, indeed, knew that he could never win 
me unless he accepted my dear children, too. I was 
firm as a rock on that point. ‘ All of us or none ! ’ was 
my word. Jane may forget that I am a mother, but I 
cannot. And why she should wish to bring all this up 
now, just when we are comfortably settled, and each of 
you with a bedroom of your own—and I have tried to 
be fair about that, for if Betty’s is the highest up it is 
certainly the prettiest.” 

“ I told you we should quarrel,” said Claire, nodding 
to Beth across the table. “ We always do when the 
padre is out. Sometimes it is about him, but now I 
suppose it will be about you! But now that we’ve 
buried the hatchet (and I’ve finished all the raisins), 
let’s go to the morning-room, and I’ll soothe you with a 
little sweet music. Your padre has given me a very 
fine Bechstein, Miss Bee-bee, and I reward him with 
Grieg or Chopin when he’s very good.” 

“ Yes, let us go,” said Mrs. Bethune, with recovered 
cheerfulness ; “ these little scenes are so painful and so 
unnecessary, and, dear Jane, let me say it, so unlady¬ 
like.” 

“I am sorry, mamma,” said Jane, quietly enough 
now. She submitted to be kissed in token of peace, 
but she did not follow the others into the morning- 
room.- 

Beth went mechanically, her mind unreceptive of all 
that was said. She had braced herself to a great effort, 
spoken out of the fulness of a brimming heart, and her 
words had made no more impression than snow on a 
stone dyke. She was stunned and filled with a helpless 
sense of the distance between her mind and these other 
minds. It was as if they ran in parallel rows, and by 
no law of nature could ever meet. 

She scarcely listened to Claire’s brilliant playing, 
though Claire was at her best when at the piano, or 
heard much of Mrs. Bethune’s murmured monologue. 
Mrs. Bethune could never be made to understand that 
music was not invented to encourage talk. 

Beth caught but fragments of her tattle.as they sat on 
the same sofa. Her step-mother, who liked people to 
be pleasant, and knew that to make them so it was well 
to make them comfortable, patted the sofa-cushions 
into an easy shape for Beth’s back. 

“ Do lean against them, dearest, and let us be 
cosy! ” 

But Beth’s spine would not bend. Her mind refused 
to be patted into ease. She was bewildered, hurt, with 
a growing sense of injustice, and anger, and helpless¬ 
ness, as if she were stifled. Her little offering of kind¬ 
ness had been disregarded. 

“They don’t want me,” the thought ran bitterly. 
“ They put up with me because I belong to father, they 
take me on sufferance because they like the things he 


has to give—this great house, and grand furniture, and 
servants, and fine clothes, and fine food. They would 
be glad if I had never been born.” 

She had begun the new life with many resolutions, 
but at nightfall she had scarce one left with which to 
prop her failing courage. When she climbed at last to 
the apple-blossom room, she found Ball had unpacked 
her trunk, and laid her little possessions out. There 
was the new desk Uncle John had bought that day in 
Princes Street—she stooped to give it a passionate kiss— 
her work-box, photographs of the dear home faces, and 
many another little treasure. 

On the writing-table lay her Bible, and beside it a 
little worn copy of Thomas-^-Kempis which had 
belonged to her mother. She had dipped into the little 
book more than once, and she took it up now with a 
feeling that to handle it, to scan the lines that those 
other long-closed eyes had scanned, brought her nearer 
to the dead young mother, for whose presence she had 
never longed as she had longed to-night. It fell open 
where a faded green ribbon marked the page. 

“ If thou seekest this or that, and wouldst be here or 
there to enjoy thy own will and pleasure, thou shalt 
never be quiet nor free from care, for in everything 
somewhat will be wanting, and in every place there 
will be some that will cross thee.” 

Her attention was caught. She read on. 

“ It is but little thou sufferest in comparison of them 
that have suffered so much, were so strongly tempted, 
so grievously afflicted, so many ways tried and 
exercised. Thou oughtest, therefore, to call to mind 
the more heavy sufferings of others, that thou mayst the 
easier bear thy little adversities. And if they seem not 
little unto thee, beware lest thy impatience be the cause 
thereof.” 

Not out of the mouth of any mystic in the far-off 
Middle Ages did the message seem to come, but soft 
from the lips of the mother who had lived in the world 
scarce longer than she, and left it surely before any 
shadow of trouble darkened her sweet spirit. 

Yet she, too—who could doubt it ?—brief as was her 
journey, went by that Royal Way of the Holy Cross 
which all must tread who would reach the Kingdom of 
God. 

This new dawning sense of comradeship in trouble, 
of frets and woundings, of bafflings and discourage¬ 
ments that were no new sorrows, but far older than this 
little monkish book, as old as Eden itself, was to Beth 
like a window opening to hope. 

If, through all those centuries of wounds, and pain, 
and falling tears, that Royal Road had yet its never- 
ceasing throng of pilgrims, falling, faltering, yet upheld 
by the Divine Love to press forward to the end, might 
not she, too, prevail ? 

“ O God, help me,” cried Beth, falling on her 
knees, “ help me to be good ! ” 

(To be continued .) 


GIRL CLERKSHIPS. 


Some months ago in an article I dealt with Women Clerk¬ 
ships in the Civil Service, but for those who are too young 
to compete for these appointments, a more interesting subject 
is that of Girl Clerkships. 

The old proverb has it that “ Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” and the origin of these clerkships is a case in 
point. About four years ago the stress of work in the 
Post-Office Savings Bank was very great, and how to 
relieve it was a problem difficult to solve. The solution, 


however, was found in the girl clerk. The central idea of 
the establishment of these appointments was to draw into 
the Civil Service at an early age those who would probably 
later on have become women clerks. By making the age 
limit 16-18 years, and the examination similar to that for 
women clerks, it was rendered possible for intending 
candidates for the higher appointment to compete for the 
lower. A lower standard of proficiency qualifies for the 
girl clerkships, and, of course, a smaller salary 7 is offered. 
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In the first year the girl clerk receives ^35. During the 
second year this is increased by £2 10s. If at the end of 
the second year her work and conduct have given satisfac¬ 
tion, the girl clerk’ds promoted to the position of woman 
clerk without further examination, and her salary rises 
from £27 1 os. to £55. 

Many parents are inclined to question the advisability 
of a girl of sixteen years working in a City office. They 
think that she is not physically capable of the work, and 
that instead of being shut up in an office, she should be 
out-of-doors and be perfectly free to indulge in the pleasures 
and sports of girlhood. They also take exception to the 
idea from an educational standpoint. A girl’s education, 
they say, is not finished at that age, and that once she is 
engaged in official work it is a mere chance if it ever 
will be. 

These arguments are certainly cogent when there is no 
necessity for a girl to assist in her own support. But in 
cases where there is a large family of girls and not much 
in the domestic exchequer, the opening of appointments as 
girl clerks is to these a great boon. Of course the salary 
is small, and does not make the girl entirely self-supporting, 
but it is always increasing. It is as much as she would get 
in any other City office, and there is every prospect that at 
the end of two years she will become a woman clerk. 

With regard to the questions of physical ability and 
education, it should be noted that a girl clerk is only 
required to work six hours a day. Reckoning two hours 
daily for travelling, this leaves sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four for study, recreation, and sleep. For the 
latter ten hours should be sufficient, so that the girl has 
six hours at her own disposal. Surely it is possible not 
only to get enough exercise, but also to do a little study in 
that time, more especially as the work required of a girl 
clerk is neither responsible nor laborious. 

One great advantage of obtaining a girl clerkship is 
that no further examination is necessary to become a 
woman clerk. Anyone who knows the keen competition 


for women clerkships will appreciate this. The competition 
for girl clerkships is as yet not so great, because the 
appointment has not been so long open and many have 
never heard of it. The work given to the girl clerk is the 
easy part of what was formerly reserved for women clerks. 
It is so graduated that by the time she has served w'hat we 
might term her two years’ apprenticeship, she is almost 
competent to perform the full duties of a woman clerk. 
She has in this way a certain advantage over the new 
woman clerk fresh to the office and office ways. 

A girl clerk’s life in the office is precisely the same as 
that of a women clerk. She has just as many pleasures in 
connection with the office, and is treated as an equal by 
the older girls, where, in many cases, to her sisters at 
home she is “ that child ! ” One is apt to undervalue the 
refining and educating influence of this intercourse. The 
girl and women clerks are almost invariably ladies in 
reality as well as name. Their standard of right is very 
high. The spirit of their departments is a decidedly good 
one and cannot but be helpful to a young untrained girl 
entering the Service. 

In cases where it is necessary for a girl of sixteen to 
assist in her own support, there is no question that the 
Civil Service is better than any ordinary City office. 
Parents can therefore rest quite content that their 
daughter is not surrounded by influences which they 
would regard as injurious, but, on the contrary, by those 
which will give her a training that will prove of inestimable 
value in after life. 

We are continually being told that women are too easily 
led away, too sensitive to outside influences. This work 
then is in itself of great service to a girl. By assisting in 
earning her own livelihood she gains a feeling of indepen¬ 
dence and self-reliance at a time when her character is 
still in a plastic state, and very susceptible to influences 
for good or bad. She learns to be methodical, obedient, 
tidy and business-like, and is never likely to regret the day 
she became a girl clerk. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


PART III. 

THANKSGIVING. 

“I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving.”— 
Ps. cxvi. 17. 

“In everything give thanks.”—i Thess. v. 18. 


T is some little time since I promised 
to devote one or more of our talks to 
the subjects of thanksgiving and 
praise, in compliance with requests 
from several of my dear girl friends. 

I think I hear one of you ask, “ Do 
not thanksgiving and praise mean 
almost the same thing ? ” 

By no means. Thanksgiving, if 
it be worthy of the name, is a hearty 
acknowledgment of and an expression of our gratitude for 
benefits received, either by ourselves or others. 

Under the old Levitical law there were not only sin- 
offerings and trespass offerings, but peace offerings, some 
of which were called “ sacrifices of thanksgiving.” These 
were regarded as visible proofs of gratitude and thankful¬ 
ness, and a public acknowledgment of the good things 
God had done for those who offered them. 

The Psalms contain many allusions to these sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. In the fiftieth, we are taught that the 
offering of slain animals upon the altar could give no 
pleasure to Him who declared, “The world is mine and 
the fulness thereof,” if unaccompanied by the homage of a 
truly grateful heart. “ Offer unto God thanksgiving,” is 


the command, followed by words of encouragement and 
precious promises. 

In other Psalms we find expression given to individual 
resolutions. “ I will magnify Him with thanksgiving,” sang 
the Shepherd King. Another psalmist, writing in an 
ecstasy of thankfulness, exclaims, “ I love the Lord because 
He hath heard my voice and my supplications.” Then he 
enumerates his own troubles and God’s wonderful deliver¬ 
ances, and asks himself, “What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all His benefits toward me?” He answers his 
own question in the verses which follow, and amongst 
other things says, “ I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving.” 

In other Psalms God’s 4 children are invited and exhorted 
to be thankful. “ Let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving.” “Enter into His gates with thanks¬ 
giving.” “ Let them offer the sacrifices of thanksgiving.” 
“Be thankful to Him. Bless His name.” In the pro¬ 
phetical writings the same teaching is found, and in the 
New Testament thanksgiving is to accompany prayer. 
“ With thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.” It is to accompany faith and prayer, and the use 
of the creatures which He hath “ created to be received 
with thanksgiving. ’ * 

Our Lord Himself set us a supreme example of thankful¬ 
ness when, “in the days of His flesh,” He twice used the 
words, “ Father, I thank Thee,” not to prove that in Him¬ 
self He was unable to perform the miracle of raising the 
dead to life, but for the sake of the people, that they might 
believe in Him as One with the Father. 

You and I, dear ones, will all acknowledge that it is a 
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good thing to be thankful, above all that our gratitude shall 
be heartfelt and unselfish. Our Divine Lord’s thanks¬ 
givings were for others; for the unlettered and ignorant, 
whom He compared to babes, yet who had been permitted 
to discern things “hid from the wise and prudent.” The 
simple fishermen and others had heard and responded to 
His first call in order to follow, to accept Him as their 
Master and Lord, and to receive salvation in God’s 
appointed way through His Son. 

There is surely no duty that combines with it more 
pleasure and greater privilege than that of thanksgiving. 
None, too, of which we are more constantly reminded by 
external things. And yet how different is the spirit in 
which we receive the never-ceasing mercies of God, from 
that in which we acknowledge any little kindness from a 
human friend. I often think we are like children in this 
respect. 

Observe a child who has been enriched by the gift of a 
new doll or other plaything, especially if the treasure has 
come unsought and unexpectedly. How the bright eyes 
beam with delight ! How the little arms are outstretched 
to receive the gift with perchance a half doubt visible 
through all, as if the prospect were too good to be true. 
Possession gives assurance, but alas ! it often fails to 
excite gratitude. The child hugs the treasure close to her 
breast, and without a thought of the giver, rushes away 
to exhibit it, to the admiring eyes of less fortunate 
companions. 

She has to be detained by the firm hand of her mother, 
or brought back to offer the forgotten thanks. She has 
hardly patience to raise her lips to kiss her generous friend, 
or to say the words she is told to utter. She is rich above 
her fellows, and, like us children of a larger growth, is apt 
to feel richer still by comparing her possessions with the 
comparative poverty of others. 

Let us examine ourselves. Is not the child’s conduct 
typical of our own, in regard to God ? 

In dealing with our neighbour, we should feel ashamed 
and blush for ourselves if we failed to acknowledge even 
the simplest service rendered, or to return thanks for the 
smallest gift bestowed. 

If unsought and unexpected, our hearts would be all the 
more stirred by the knowledge that we had been held in 
kindly remembrance in spite of absence or forgetfulness on 
our own part. 

You and I are always receiving mercies from God for 
which we have never asked, and of which we are utterly 
unworthy. The repetition of them, the unceasing flow of 
good gifts and the uninterrupted supply of our daily needs, 
instead of being an incentive to thanksgiving, often seem 
rather to encourage our presumption. The feeling of 
confidence, unconscious as it often is, in the continuance 
of all things needful for life’s sustenance, is not faith, it is 
presumption. It is only faith when, in the use of the gifts, 
the goodness of the Great Giver is acknowledged with 
hearty thanksgiving and humble confession of our 
dependence on His loving providence and bounteous hand. 

Some years ago I knew a sorely-afflicted woman, still in 
the prime of life, who was crippled by what she called 
neuralgic rheumatism. She could move her hands and 
arms, and by a great effort she could raise herself in bed, 
but an attempt to get out unassisted always ended 
disastrously. More than once she had been found lying 
helpless and cold upon the floor after such an effort. As 
the old-world saying expresses it, “ She had neither kith 
nor kin.” She had only a glimmering of sight enough to 
discern large objects or figures moving to and fro, and that 
was all. 

Yet this lonely afflicted one wanted for nothing. The 
little home, a single large room, with one portion curtained 
off in which was the bed, was kept beautifully clean. The 
dwelling belonged to a neighbour who was “ comfortable.” 
That is to say, she and her husband, industrious people 
and with no children, earned more than enough for their 
maintenance, besides owning some cottages. In a true 
and practical spirit of thanksgiving they dedicated the tiny 
dwelling to their helpless neighbour, rent free. In addition 
the wife mostly waited on and cared for her, “so that she 


shouldn’t remember that God had not given her a 
daughter.” 

The invalid had other wants beside shelter and kindly 
ministry—food, such as she could take, clothing, washing, 
firing, etc. 

Example is, in a sense, silent, but it never fails to make 
itself heard. Seeing what one kindly couple were doing, 
other neighbours joined in the work. Never was any 
special dainty found in a cottage, but one of the best bits 
went to the invalid. The arrival of a load of coal or of 
sticks meant the carrying over of a scuttle of the one or a 
bundle of the other for her use. 

A strong sturdy woman with a swarm of children 
volunteered to do the invalid’s washing every other week 
on the plea that, “having such a lot to wash for, the bit 
extry was neither here nor there.” Another neighbour, 
whose brood had gone out into the world, took the 
alternate weeks, saying that now the children were gone, 
it made her “less lonesome to have a few more things 
about.” She only wished there were more for her neigh¬ 
bour’s sake. The invalid was feeling “a bit cast down ” 
one day; an undergarment was getting thin in two 
different places, and in passing her fingers over the failing 
spots she detected a small hole which washing would make 
into a large one. She had but just a change, and, if one 
garment became useless, she would not be able to buy 
another. 

The garment went to the wash and came back as usual. 
The owner was eager to examine it to find out how much 
larger the hole had become, and if there were a second. 
She told me the story herself. “ I was feeling about,” she 
said, “ groping as usual, and what do you think I found ? 
Why, two such bonny patches ! They couldn’t have been 
neater, for you know how it is with blind folks. Their 
fingers are almost like eyes to them, the touch gets to be 
so keen. It was the woman with a houseful of children 
that put those patches in, for she knew I hated holes and 
so did she. She sat up later to do that mending for me, 
and brought my things back at the same time as usual so 
as I shouldn’t be worried. I told her I didn’t know how to 
thank* her enough, specially when I thought how her big 
family kept her hard at work. But she made quite light of 
it and said, ‘ Well, how can I thank God enough for giving 
me strength and will to work, and for my good husband 
and the children all well and hearty ? They’ll be working 
for me by and by, bless them ! and I feel sure they’ll be as 
willing as they are able.’ 

“To think,” continued the speaker, “that when I had 
been so constantly cared for I had lain awake wondering 
how a fresh want would be met. The feel of those two 
bonny patches hurt me in a way. It made me so ashamed 
of my doubts. In another way, I didn’t know how to be 
glad enough and thankful enough both to God and my 
neighbour.” 

We hear a great deal about co-operation nowadays, and 
of its helpfulness. I have just put before you, my dear girl 
friends, a sample of co-operation in offering a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, by which one of the neediest, most helpless 
and suffering amongst women was made the medium for 
presenting it. 

The owner of the cottage said to herself, “I have 
enough and to spare. Thank God ! I can make my poor 
neighbour more comfortable, I can cheer her loneliness and 
secure her a home. By sharing His gifts with her, I can 
prove my gratitude to Him.” 

Those who contributed, each in a little way, something 
from board or hearth manifested in a practical fashion 
that, having received all good things from God, the 
poorest amongst them must, as a member of our Father’s 
great family, have a share in His bounty in token of their 
own thankfulness. 

The hard-worked mother rejoicing in the health of her 
children and thankful for strength to labour, sacrificed 
some hours of needed rest as her share in that offering of 
thanksgiving. 

All these co-operators were of one mind in this. Their 
thanksgiving was of an ungrudging sort. They enjoyed 
the giving and the working for their helpless neighbour. 
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They gave willingly and laboured cheerfully. They recog¬ 
nised that thanksgiving was a duty they owed to God, and 
they found joy and gladness in its practical exercise. 

Thanksgiving should be spontaneous. Which of us 
cares for thanks rendered in a half-hearted or grudging 
fashion ? We have had this kind of thing from our neigh¬ 
bours. How did we esteem it ? We have seen the sullen 
child forced under threat of punishment to mumble out an 
acknowledgment for some kindness received, a real kind¬ 
ness, but not the gift or the favour he had set his heart on 
obtaining. Were such thanks worth having ? If you and 
I truly desire to have thankful hearts, we must be constantly 
observant of blessings and mercies which call aloud for 
thanksgiving. 

I remember an old relative whom I used to visit in my 
childish days. When bidding me “ Good night,” she 
would often say, “Thank God, dearie, we have each a 
good bed to rest on, a comfortable home and clothing and 
food convenient for us. We must not forget to be 
thankful.” 

I think I hear many people—not my girls—say, “ These 
are such common things. Why, if we are to thank God 
for these everyday matters we shall never have done.” 
Truly we never ought to have done, because our mercies 
are unceasing, “new every morning,” continued through 
the day and still surrounding us when we lie asleep and 
unconscious of them. 

I do not mean to say that we should be constantly saying 
words of thanks, but that we should cultivate a thankful 
spirit, and in heart, mind and action acknowledge our 
dependence upon God’s providence and grace. 

The value of a friend’s gift is often greatly enhanced by 
the thoughtful kindness shown in the choice of it. The 
giver has noticed a want to be supplied, a gap in our 
comforts which may be filled. So the gift is not merely a 
proof of money expenditure or of time and work bestowed, 
but of loving consideration and a desire to do the best that 
can be done. The receiver sees beyond the gift and values 
it accordingly. A flush of pleasure rises to her cheeks, 
and her eyes moisten as, in addition to her thanks, she 
says, “ How good of you to think of this ! How kind to 
take so much trouble to give me the very thing I most 
wanted.” Perhaps both giver and receiver know that the 
latter might have added, “And, but for you, I must have 
gone without it.” Most likely she would have said as 
much, but the donor takes care to prevent such an acknow¬ 
ledgment, and is herself the happier for so doing. 

We all feel—do we not ?—that God’s good gifts ought to 
be more valued and excite greater thankfulness in our 
hearts because they anticipate our necessities. Are we 
more ready to acknowledge them on this account ? Are 
our thanksgivings more constant, and our gratitude more 
heartfelt, because we are constantly receiving what we 
never asked for ? We know they are not. 


Guild of Sympathy. 

I could give you a picture of another poor invalid, whose 
whole conduct was in exact contrast to the one I have 
drawn. She, too, was the recipient of similar acts of 
kindness, but ever and always, instead of being thankful 
for what she received at a cost of self-sacrifice from her 
humble neighbours, she was complaining of the fewness of 
her blessings, her bodily weakness, her dependence on 
those around her, and saying hard words about the many 
who were so much better off than herself without deserving 
the greater share of good things. At the best, she took 
kindnesses bestowed and services rendered as matters of 
course. She rarely expressed thanks for either, but would 
say, “ You’re only doing a bit of your duty to your neigh¬ 
bour. Your religion wouldn’t be worth much if you could 
spare nothing for a poor body like me, that has known the 
time when she was well off, and no thanks to anybody ! ” 
No thanks to anyone ! None even to the Giver of all good ! 
Was it wonderful that the woman showed no gratitude to 
her neighbour, when the spirit of thanksgiving had been a 
thing unknown in her time of prosperity ? Do.you, dear 
ones, desire to cultivate a thankful spirit ? Do you wish to 
make thanksgiving one of the daily habits of your lives ? 
If you do, you must let your minds dwell on the blessings 
you enjoy, and the infinite goodness of God in bestowing 
them. Has He not given many of the best unasked"? 
Has he not anticipated and supplied our needs without 
considering our unworthiness ? The daily mercies, without 
which we could not exist, have probably never been the 
subject of a prayer unless some temporary withdrawal of 
one of them has taught us its value. Thanksgiving 
enlarges our hearts, and we begin to thank God for His 
goodness to all created things. We pass from the less to 
the greater, and, vast as are the gifts which supply bur 
bodily needs, these sink into insignificance when compared 
with His provision for our spiritual wants, and the gift “ of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ,” by which all are met in 
time, and for all eternity. Answered prayer demands 
thanksgiving from us. Benefits received should prove 
seeds whence springs love to the giver. Love cannot be 
satisfied with silence, but shows itself in word and deed. 
Hence follows thanksgiving. How beautifully this is 
expressed in Ps. cxvi. “ I love the Lord because He hath 
heard my voice and my supplication. Because He hath 
inclined His ear unto me, therefore will I call upon Him as 
long as I live.” 

Many of us have at first chafed under the denial of some¬ 
thing for which we had pleaded passionately and with no 
thought of submission to God’s will. We have even 
cherished rebellious thoughts, until time has shown us 
that the refusal was owing to our Father’s combined 
wisdom and love, and was tending to our lasting benefit. 
So in humility of spirit we have knelt to thank Him for 
having denied our requests, and shown His mercy by these 
unanswered petitions. 


THE " GIRL'S OWN" GUILD OF SYMPATHY. 


“ The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we need to ask.”— Keble . 


The “Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympathy originated with 
the intention to help and inspire its members to obtain a 
high ideal of practical sympathy, and to assist them in 
their desire to lead lives of unselfishness and worthy 
purpose. 

A duty, commencing from the cradle and accompanying 
us through our life, a duty to others, compels us, as 
Christians, to show a practical sympathy to all our fellow 
creatures, whether they be poor or rich, companions or 
strangers, friends or enemies, wise or stupid. 

The richer we are, the stronger we are, the better oppor¬ 
tunities we have, and the better educated we are, the 
greater becomes the obligation to lead such lives. 

And it is well to bear in mind that in leading lives of 
kindly service to others, we not only make the world the 


better for our presence, but we render our own lives 
happier and brighter. 

Conditions of Membership. 

The “Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympathy is primarily 
intended for readers of The Girl’s Own Paper, and a 
page will be devoted to the Guild each month. It is hoped 
that every reader of The Girl’s Own Paper will become 
a Member of the Guild. 

There is no age limit whatever. 

Members are required to pay an annual subscription of 
one shilling, which will be devoted entirely to the interests 
of the Guild. In the event of there being any surplus after 
paying the necessary expenses, Members will have a voice 
regarding its disposal. 

A handsome Card of Membership is supplied to each 
Member, and this is intended to be hung in her bedroom. 

Members of the Guild pledge themselves as follows :— 
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1. To endeavour to earn' out faithfully, not the letter only, but the 
spirit of the Guild. 

2. To read each month the page of THE Girl’s Owx PAPER that is 
set apart for the help and guidance of Members. 

3. To include in their prayers, morning and evening, the special 
prayers given on the Card of Membership. 

4. Within one month from receiving her Card of Membership, each 
Member undertakes to try to obtain one other Member. 

THE CARD OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Member’s Name. 

Number. Date. 

Members of the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy promise to extend 
their loving sympathy to all those with whom they come in contact, and 
more especially to minister to the aged, the weak, and the helpless ; and 
to show care, pit}', and consideration for animals and birds. 

Morning Prayer. 

Heavenly Father, we ask Thy blessing to rest upon all Members of 
the “ Girl’s Own ” Guild of Sympathy. Give us grace to love Thee best 
of all. Help us to obtain a high sense of honour and duty, and keep us 
in the paths of purity and truth. For Thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

c Evening Prayer. 

Heavenly. Father, we thank Thee for having sustained us through 
another day. Wilt Thou bless the efforts of all who are striving to serve 


Thee. Pardon our failings, and give us rest and peace through the 
coming night. If it please Thee to bring us to another day, grant that 
we may, in the spirit of the “ Girl’s Own” Guild of Sympathy, spend 
it in Thy service. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

How to Join the Guild. 

Write a letter to the Editor as follows : I desire to become 
a Metnber of the “ Girl's Own ” Guild of Sympathy, 
and will endeavour faithfully to fulfil its obligations. 

State clearly your full name and address, and enclose a 
postal order for one shilling (your annual subscription). . 

Letters should be addressed: The Editor, The Girl’s 
Own Paper, Guild Department, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.G. _ . 

New Members. 

Levy, Helen G. ; Morphen, Lucy; Ford, Mary; Albeit, 
Jeanne M. ; Jackson, Jessie E. 


The sacred pigeons of St. Paul’s are grateful to E. Ber- 
ridge (is.), Ina Duncan (2s.), Fidelia (is.), Frances and 
her girl friends, Bristol (is. 6d.), “ A Lover of Birds ” (is.), 
Miss Saint (is. yd.), second donation, for their kind con¬ 
tributions towards supplying them with a daily breakfast. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

* * We have received a letter and a report from the Training College 
for Teachers of the Deaf on the German or Pure Oral System, 
11, Fitzroy Square, London, W\ The Director of the^ Practising 
School, attached to the Training College, is Mr. William Van Praagh, 
who is the public originator of the Oral System in England, and is 
willing at all times to give information regarding both the training of 
teachers and the education of deaf children. By an error in another 
column (September 15 j 1900), Mrs. Van Praagh was represented as 
taking pupils. . TT . , 

We have also received a leaflet issued and illustrated b\ Harry Ash, 
a deaf mute. It describes pictorially a code of sign's to be used by the 
uneducated deaf mute who cannot spell. The production shows great 
perseverance and diligence. • • ' . 

Mr; Fred J. Melville writes!Jo us describing the “junior London 
Philatelic Society,” which “has for one of its objects the facilitating 
of the exchange of duplicate stamps of young collectors.” Mr. Mel¬ 
ville is the President; Mr. Crosby - Blumsunv 7, Carmima Road, 
Upper Tooting, is the Secretary. If any of our readers are interested 
in the subject, they had better write to the Secretary for a prospectus. 
We know nothing personally of. the Society. It . possesses (from the 
prospectus) an Hon. Exchange Superintendent, an Hon. Solicitor, and 
an Hon. Counterfeit Detector. ' 

Miss Harrison.— We regret that we cannot infringe the rule as to 
not holding direct communication with our readers; but we are 
inquiring for the “ Chronological Scripture Cycle. . 

Rose D’ORIENT. —No, there is nothing to pay, and we are inserting 
your request in our International Correspondence Column. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Will any reader tell SHEILA where the eight-lined epitaph can be 
found, which begins— 

“ This funeral! monument doth show 
A Christian’s bones lye grav’d below 
Whose soul disdeigned her strait abode 
And hath dislodged to fynde out God.” 

She would be glad of information as to its authorship and date. 

MISS Harrison, c/o Mrs. Tennant, Lcvenhall, Musselburgh, N.B., asks 
for the address of the “ Chronological Scripture Cycle (a society). 

A. M. B. inquires for a poem beginning— 

“Do you know you have asked for the costliest gift 
Ever made by the hand of God ? ”, 

EDNA Grey wishes to find three poems, which she believes arc 
American—“ Cousin Annie,” “Jim,” and “Briar Rose.” 

E. M. B. very kindly sends from India a copy of “ An Order for a 
Picture” inquired for by EDITH F. 

SIRIUS will be grateful if any reader will send to this column informa¬ 
tion as to where she may find a touching poem upon the loss of a four- 
footed friend, beginning— 

“To die a dog’s death, once was held for shame; 

Not all men so beloved and mourned shall lie 
As many of these whose time untimely catne 
To die.” 

She thinks it appeared in a newspaper, but is not sure. ^ „ 

Where can DENZIL obtain a poem entitled “ The Matron’s Story, 
relating the misdeeds of “ Molly ” ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. C. B. J.—We arc delighted that the story comforted you so much, 
and have been much pleased with the poem that it provoked. Hearty 
thanks for the contribution to the “ Help-One-Another Fund,” anil 
for vour very kind references to the “ dear * G. O. IV ” 

Ernestina.— How could “a carter and his wife,” having only ns. a 
week, hire a four-roomed house and furnish it ? In a different position 
of life the woman brings nothing but her trousseau ; but in such cir¬ 
cumstances as you name, they had better bring all that either of them 
can get. To hire one room would be almost too much for people who 
have to buy food, clothing, fire and light, and endless et-ceteras, 
including linen, soap, crockery, kitchen kettles and pans, and such 
absolute necessaries. 

MARGARET.— You say you are going to a Home of the G. F. S. or the 
Y. W. C. Abut you do not say in what locality. How, then, can we 
tell you of any School of Cooker}' or Millinery which you could attend 
while there ? Of course any such information could be given you by 
the Matron living in the neighbourhood. 


Now Ready. Price S ix pence. 

THE 

EXTRA SUMMER PART 

OF THE 

GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


CONTENTS. 

Two Coloured Plates. 

Blanche Of Waldenbourg. A Complete Story. From the French of 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Ruth Hathaway.—M any thanks for your kind letter. Your inquiry 
was sent to the Press some time ago. 

T RARL. We fear that the defects in your compositions are too many 
tor us to correct them all. In the first place you should choose a metre 
and use it throughout the poem. You can hear that these lines—each 
first in a verse—are not alike in the number and description of feet 
they contain— 

“ It was an autumn evening.” 

.The thought of its sadness weighed down my soul.” 

In “Voices of Nature” the eccentricities of metre are very marked 
I hen your rhymes should occur with regularity. In ‘‘ Memories ” they 
vanish altogether in verse 5. Frequently they are incorrect, as “ scene * 
and dream. Metre and rhyme are better managed in “ Dreams 
and Realities ” than in the other two efforts. The laws of form must 
fie studied before verse can be attempted with any success. But we 
constantly have to repeat this criticism, so you must not be discouraged 
or feel that you do worse work than others. There is no “ royal road ” 
to literary success. J 

RUSS'AN yiOLETS.-Your “ Old World Song ” is pretty. (You spell 
'! " ,’ ,. but we , thmk that is ^ oversight.) The one criticism we 
should be disposed to offer is that, hearing the same song everv day 
and at all hours might prove fatiguing to the listener. If this is to'o 
matter-of-fact a remark, you must remember that such ideas must 
never lie suggested by an emotional poem, or they mar the sentiment. 
\\ e cannot see why, with study and practice, you might not succeed 
m writing passable verse. We think you have a good ear for melodv. 
A MCE. We cannot here publish the words of the song you name but 
you would of course have them if you bought the full score of the piece 
in question. We appreciate your letter. 

Sydney.— There are settings by Somervell of one or two of Tennyson’s 
Iyncs-tf.g “Tears Idle Tears,” in the keys of D and F; compass 
/c-ttj Y< ? u probabiy know the four-part song “Sweet and Low” 
(Sir J. Barnfiy), which you and your friends might perform. We are 
sorry that we cannot tell you of a setting of the third poem of 
Lennyson s you mention—“ Ask me no more.” Perhaps some reader 
may help you. In a book of Macfarren’s songs, published by Novello 
at is. qd., you would find two of Tennyson’s lyrics—“ Break break 
break,’and “The Splendour Falls oh Castle Walls.” We much 
regret that we can never answer inquiries as quickly as you suggest. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“Carnation” begs S ome reader to send her the words of a song 
entitled ‘ I he Gipsy s Warning,” one verse of which begins— 

“ Bo not trust him, gentle lady,” 

Address, “ C.,” c/o Miss R. H. Crow, Ochil View, Dunblane, N.B. 

*• Horned Owl ” inquires for “ The Old Oak Staircase,” but does not 
say whether it is prose or poetry. 

“JASMINE ’’would be very much obliged if any reader would enable 
her to find a song called “ Afterwards.” Two lines are— 

“Sometimes my heart grows weary of its longing, 

Sometimes my life grows weary of its pain.” 

Bobby wishes to discover the author of a book, read many years ago, 
called Soldiers of the Cross.” J J h 

Bertha F. Dunn, Redleaf, Sandhurst Park, Tunbridge Wells, wishes 
pie , c< ^ for ^citation—“ The Signalman’s Story,” and 
The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir.” In the latter, she says, the words 
occur— 

“ It was a star, you know, a star, 

And didn’t I guide them straight ? ” 

The hero is a young naval officer. Will some reader please reply to 
Miss Dunn’s address ? r J 

“ New Reader ’’ would be grateful to know the name and composer 
01 a song in which the refrain occurs, beginning— 

“Father in Heaven above, 

Glorious and mighty.” 

1 beginning 8 Sh ® ° an pr0Cure a pocm callcd “ Wo ™n’s Rights,” 

“Yes, God has made me a woman, 

And I’m content to be.” 

Mildred E. Davies, 70, Broad Street, Blaenavon, Monmouthshire, 
writes to inform INQUIRER that “The Day’s Dispute” is by C. P 
Cranch. It is to be found in Kirion's Standard Speaker andRlocu- 
tiouist, pnee is. If INQUIRER cares to apply to Miss Davies, a written 
copy snail be forwarded. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

One who Tries to be a Faithful Soldier.— I am very glad to 
find that you and several other members of our Circle have taken my 
advice and joined “The Guild of Sympathy,” and I echo the hope 
that you—and all—will be able to live up to its rules You write that, 

“ Even when one feels sympathy, it is olten hard to show it, especially 
in one’s own family, where it ought to be easiest. It is one of the 
things we want most in this world, isn’t it ? And yet so often the little 
kindness that would just make all the difference is left undone through 
shyness.” True sympathy is often the least obtrusive. In showing it, 
there is “a time to keep silence and a time to speak, and there arc 
acts of quiet kindness which tell of loving thought and are more 
eloquent than words. I feel deeply for your continued anxiety about 
the dear absent ones in South Africa, and your disappointment caused 
by the changed orders when you were expecting them home ; also 
for the continued suffering of the returned invalid. 1 ou ask for prayer 
that he maybe given patience and made able to see Gods love in 
every trial. Surelv our members will ask God’s blessing for those you 
love and for you who can say, “I always pray for you and all the 
members of the Twilight Circle night and morning. No fear of any 
breach of confidence on my part, dear. I could not betray yours d 
would. I would not if I could. Strangely enough, though, J can 
heartily respond to your sweet assurance. “ You are such a dear friend 
to me, and I love you so much.” You are cnc of my comparatively 
few correspondents of whose name, address and surroundings I am 
absolutely ignorant. Yet you were amongst the first to write to me 
during our early talks, and I count you amongst my truly affectionate 
and faithful girl-friends. I rejoice exceedingly that you are gaining 
mastery over your besetting sin, and 1 quite hope that if it is not 
killed, you will hold this spiritual foe in such subjection that its power 
over you will daily diminish. Thank God! You have battled with 
it so far perseveringly and prayerfully. Can you doubt that complete 
victory will follow ? ' I do not ask for your real name and address. 
Doubtless you find it easier to write confidentially from the certainty 
of being absolutely unknown. The further confidence is not necessary 
to enable us to be mother-friend and daughter-m-Iove. 

WOEFUL —I am so glad you have written to me. I know how hard 
the young always find it to speak on religious matters, even to their 
dearest friends. Many previous letters will have proved this. I 
trust the effect which has followed your preparation tor confirmation 
and the promise you then made will be a lasting one. It is a grea^ 
comfort for you to feel that you are truly sorry for faults and sins ot 
which you once thought lightly, and can write, “God has taught me 
how wrong I was, and I do try to do better.” Dear, I am sure you 
will have the best help of all, and that which you so earnestly desire. 

I )o not “ worry” about your inability to begin a religious conversation 
and because you feel shy in speaking about Jesus to your friends. 
Time, power, opportunity will all come in God’s good time, if you ask 
Him for them. Be patient, and, as you are still almost an invalid, 
cherish the bodily strength you have, and in a little while, when your 
health is fully restored, I believe you will find both words and courage 

to utter them. „ . , , „ i , 

Non Nom.— The “Twilight Circle” includes all my correspondents 
and all who care to become such—indeed, 1 may say, all readers of 
the “ G O. P.” who need any help or advice which I have the power 
to give. I have always the will to be of use. As to the ‘ Guild of 
Sympathy,” you will find all particulars about it m No. 1087 page 58, 
October 27th, 1900. The Guild began with the current volume. It 
is an outcome of the Editor’s kindly thought for his girl-readers, and 
to him all inquiries respecting membership should be addiessed. M) 
correspondents write “ Twilight Circle ” above the address to Mrs. 
Lamb, or “Ruth Lamb,” THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER Office, 56, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and wherever l may be at the time, 
letters are promptly forwarded. I give this information because, 
despite our Editor’s instructions about the “ Guild of Sympathy, so 
many inquirers are at a loss to know whether it and the Twilight 
Circle” are identical. I am glad to say that many of my corre¬ 
spondents have joined the Guild, and the members are rapidly 
increasing in number. I have letters from many unhappy girls. The 
few words in which you have summed up your life-story account for 
much of the cynical and sarcastic vein in your character. I am so 
sorry for it and for you. Perhaps you will laugh at my calling you 
mv dear girl,” but I mean it all the same. I am old enough to satisfy 
vour requirements, so the condition being fulfilled, we arc going to 
be friends from henceforth, and, old as I am, I hope I shall live long 
enough to prove to you what the word “friend means. It will be 
vour fault if I fail. In my own mind, I feel certain that there is some¬ 
one who, during the twenty years of your life, has been yearning after 
vou longing for a sight of your face and the touch of your hand. 
This conviction came to me the instant I read your letter. 11 you 
had been near enough to me, I should have acted as the deputy of 
that one unseen and unknown to both you and me. '' I’ 1 ** 5 a 8 ain - 
Mv girls’ confidences are held sacred. I agree with much that you 
say about the frivolous idle talk and the love of dress and admiration 
shown by some girls. But, thank God, there are plenty of good, self- 
devoting, noble-minded girls who will, each in her sphere, make the 
world the better for their existence. I cannot give you a French 
correspondent. For that you had better write to the G. U. 1 . 
International Correspondence Column, mentioning your wish, and 
giving name and address. The correspondent m Cape Colony is 
already appropriated. I want to write a great deal more to you, but 
want of space forbids a longer letter, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


These applications are now becoming so very numerous, 
that we do not think it right to occupy valuable space with 
them in our ordinary pages. We have arranged, however, 
with the Advertisement Manager to insert them in the 
Advertisement pages of the Monthly Part and the Weekly 
Numbers ; in the former at 2d. per word, and in the latter 
at 3d. for every 12 words. The present list we insert free, 
but for the future only those correspondents who care to pay 
the fee can claim the privilege.—Ed. “ G.O.P.” 


THE GIRL’S OWN 

SALE, EXCHANGE, AND WANTED 

COLUMN. 


The “Girl’s Own Paper” has so 
extensive a circulation all over the 
world that we have to begin printing 
three weeks before the Monthly Part 
is published. To secure an insertion 
in the JULY Magazine we need to 
receive the Advertisements and cash 
on or before June 4th. 

The price will be 

2d. for each Word. 

Name and address and figures charged for. 

t. Advertisements must be clearly written, and it must be 
distinctly stated in which column, Sale, Exchange, or Wanted, the 
advertisement is to appear. 

2. Orders for these advertisements, enclosing British halfpenny 
or 'penny stamps for payment , must be received three weeks in 
advance of publication , that is, advertisements for the number dated 
July (published June 25) must be received on or before June 4. 

3. Advertisements must not be sent to the Editor, but to the 
Advertisement Manager, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

4. Trade advertisements cannot be inserted in this column. 


It must be distinctly understood that neither 
the Editor nor Publishers can accept any 
responsibility Whatever for these advertise¬ 
ments, or for the replies which may be received 
by advertisers. 


FOR SALE 


CAMERA. 

IVivticuli 


■Must sell splendid new " Quarter-plate ” Camera, 
s, Fremington, Bitteme Grove, Southampton. 


Cost, with outfit, £10. 


EXCHANGE. 

GREEK STAMPS ill exchange for foreign ; write, enclosing stamps.—A. Pali.i. 
Boulevard Patissia, Athens, Greece. 

PICTORIAL POSTCARDS. -Annie Yrti.n will exchange Pictorial Postcards.— 
Address, Endale, Leominster. 

PICTORIAL POSTCARDS. -Mis9 E. Savage will exchange Pictorial Postcards. 
—3. Wilbury Gardens, Hove. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


“ Candtde ET CONSTANTEJl.” —Without attempting to discuss the 
religious practice named in your letter, respecting which there is a 
wide divergence of opinion, there can be no doubt that your friends’ 
zeal out-ran their discretion, and they forgot their good manners. It 
is much to be deplored that, in the discussion of religious subjects, 
there is so little true Christian charity, and so little of the spirit of the 
Master to be found amongst those who call themselves His disciples 
and children. The friends you name ought especially to bear in mind 
that the branch of the Christian Church to which they belong is, in 
one part of its doctrine, antagonistic to nearly all the other branches. 
Should not this teach them not to judge those who differ from them ? 

I quite agree with you as to the bad taste of those who make a practice 
of talking to each other, in your presence, about and against the 
religious sendees which you attend, and which have proved a source 
of strength and blessing. That, “by resting on Jesus and through 
the strength He has given,” you have been able to withstand the 
temptation to anger, rendered the stronger by a naturally hasty 
temper, is a cause for deep thankfulness. You do not wish to give up 
your friends, and ask what you ought to do, as you cannot agree on 
religious matters, and you are sometimes not so brave as you ought to 
be in enduring these sidelong taunts and attacks on things dear to you. 

I should strongly advise you to speak to your friends, either singly or 
together, after having asked God to give you the right words to say 
and a right spirit also. Tell the girls that you believe in their sincerity 
and respect the kindness and honesty of their motives, but that you 
think they cannot be conscious how trying and irritating you find their 
conduct. Suggest that no one of you shall mention a subject likely to 
cause pain to another, but that each shall endeavour, by hgr consistent 
life, “to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,” thus 
proving that love for Him is the mainspring of every thought, word 
and work. Should you fail in such an effort, and find the society 
of these friends really injurious to religious peace and progress, 
it will be better to give it up altogether, after straightforwardly 
stating your reason for so doing. I am glad you find such happiness 
in your little pupils, and that, whilst you long for a wider sphere of 
work, you say, “ I must do my best and in my best way at home, and 
1 ask my Saviour to make me feel contented, and to show me what 
work to do for Him here.” I echo your prayer, my dear girl, and ask 
that you may indeed be blessed. 

K. J. M.—I will attend to your wish, and I thank you for the offer, 
though it may be that the girl to whom you so kindly desire to write 
will be satisfied with the correspondent allotted to her before your 
letter reached me. , . _ ,. 

One Who Wants to Serve the Master.—I think you can show 
your love for the Master'by your patient endurance of inaction, when 
you long to be up and doing. I am very thankful you find our Column 
so useful. Dear, there is not one of us who finds it easy to be good or 
to love God and His Word as we ought to do. You say you long for 
a true Christian friend to talk to. Well, you and I are friends, are we 
not, though we do not see each other. Try to think of every helpful 
word that God enables me to write as meant specially for you and from 
a friend. Many, many thanks for your loving wishes on my behalf. I 
ask for you a constant sense of the nearness of the “ Friend of friends,” 
and sweet communion with Him. 

MoLLIE (New Zealand).—Yours is just the sort of case for the judicious 
intervention of a good, common-sense, personal friend who, knowing 
the parties on both sides, might help to smooth matters. It seems 
such a pity for old friends to drift apart, owing to some trilling mis¬ 
understanding which would vanish directly if it was fairly looked into. 
There must be circumstances connected with the estrangement you 
lament, to which your letter gives me no clue. Perhaps you are not 
fully acquainted with them. In any case, I should strongly advise you 
not to allow an outsider to be the cause of estrangement between your¬ 
self and those nearest and dearest to you. Speak to your own people 
individually, and try to find out how the wall of separation has sprung- 
up between them and the friend you have learned to love. Believe 
me, dear, in such cases it is best to have a thorough explanation 
instead of nursing our grievances, which often vanish when brought 
into the light. 

Hoping Still. —Certainly. All my correspondents belong to our 
Circle, and it is my great"joy to feel that letters to one member reach 
and help so many "others. I can fully enter into your feelings of regret 
that some of those nearest and dearest to you, especially the one, never 
enter a place of worship, and live apparently without God in the world. 
'LYy to fight against the tendency to doubt because there are so many 
things around you difficult to be understood. The way of salvation is 
plain, and, if we simply strive to follow in the footsteps ot our Lord, 
looking to him for strength and guidance, the seeming contradictions 
you allude to will not greatly trouble us. We are apt to forget that 
we can only discern, and that dimly, one little speck of the universe, 
and we do not know fully the thoughts and intents of one human 
heart. We can only do our little best to influence those nearest to us 
in the right way. and ask our Father to lead them into the paths of 
righteousness for His Name’s sake, lo Him “ all hearts aie open and 
■all desires known.” There are many members of our Circle who offer 
daily prayer for each and all. Your request will not be forgotten. 
LILIAS. —I have to thank you for very kind wishes and appreciative 
words; also for your photograph, which has made me personally 
acquainted with vet another of my girls. I knew you quite well, in a 
higher sense, through-your letters. I am very glad the book lecom- 
mended has proved so satisfactorv, and that vou can write, V\ hate\cr 
[ decide to take up shall be done quietly,"thoughtfully, and prayer- 
full)', not forgetting that those at home have the hrst claim upon me. 
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BKLICAN.—I am so glad the answers to other girls have comforted and 
, helped you. I do not think such loneliness as you describe can be 
; good for any girl, and vour picture of your surroundings appeals 
strongly to me. As a child, by many years the youngest of the 
family, and with no companions of your own age, always amongst 
grown-up people, you found solace in weaving imaginary stories, and 
lived amidst unrealities. “Now,” you write, “this solace is denied 
me. I cannot be satisfied with dreams and fancies. I feel that ‘ Life 
is real; lite is earnest,’ so cannot find comfort in the old way. I have 
plenty of occupation, but I want companionship. I love my fellow- 
creatures, and all I long for is to be bus)’- amongst the many. Needle¬ 
work, in silence, gives one so much time for thinking. Can you send 
me a ray of comfort ? ” - I could have put you into immediate corre¬ 
spondence with one or, if you wished it, more than one bright girl, 
whose letters would have helped to cheer your loneliness. I have your 
real address, but only jour nom dc plume. Write again, and say if 
yon would like me to introduce you to more of my girls, and give 
your own name. Tell me also more about your position, and if you 
think I can help you in any special way. There is one sweet thought, 
dear lonely lassie! You have always One Friend to Whom your 
heart is open and your needs and longings are known. Tell Him. I 
ask on your behalf the prayer of our Circle for blessing, cheer and 
guidance. 

ALICE W.—I will attend to your request, and I am very glad that, 
whilst you acknowledge a tendency to grumble, you can now say, “ I 
find, when I begin to think, I have heaps and heaps of things to thank 
God for. Amongst them I place the ‘ Twilight Circle.’ I don’t think 
1 can ever be thankful enough to God for that. It has helped me to 
forget self and think of others. I am glad when I read of the happi¬ 
ness of some of your correspondents, and I can sympathise with those 
who are unhappy.” You have learned a precious lesson, dear girl. 1 
pass on your words for the sake of others. 

PANSY THE Second. —So glad of your good news and restored strength. 
Do not risk the loss of it again by over-exertion. I am interested in 
all you tell me about your surroundings, and pleased that you have 
gained another member for our Editor’s “ Guild of Sympathy.” We 
best show our appreciation of a good work by helping it forward. In 
reply to your query about certain localities, I do not know the parish 
named, though I have heard much about it. As. to the other place, it 
is near the sea, and has grown in my lifetime from a small to a very 
large and important seaport. You will easily guess the name. You 
will have a correspondent, dear, before this reply is in print. 

COWSLIP.—Another bright message from a new correspondent who 
claims to be “ a very happy girl with the best father and mother in the 
world. Others might .dispute the statement, but that is how I feel 
about it.” These words introduce you very pleasantly, dear COW¬ 
SLIP, and as you are a new-comer as a correspondent, though not as a 
reader, 1 will let you say a little more for yourself. “ What a lot of 
girl-friends you must have, and how lovely to feel that you are able by 
prayer, sympathy, and advice, to help so many ! I long, oh ! so much, 
to do real work for the Lord jesus. I don’t mean the little things that 
come every day, but something big. Sometimes it seems almost an 
insult to otter only small efforts after all that He has done for me, yet 
I know 1 often miss or fail in the little things. I wish you would tell 
me how to remember them, for, till I have mastered these, it is no use 
to begin the greater works. I was so interested in your answer to 
PRIMROSE, for I too have an irritable temper, and say to myself, ‘ You 
hypocrite ! Where are all your earnestness and love ? ’ And I feel 
as if others must think the same thing. I have not the same excuse as 
PRIMROSE, for though I have a cross, it is not so heavy as hers, and 
1 do sympathise with her.” You are happier than many of us, for you 
do not insist that your cross is heavier than anybody else’s can be, and 
you have learned to examine your own heart and life, and to own to 
the power of your besetting sin. Prayer, thoughtful prayer, will help 
you to conquer the fault, and to do thoroughly and patiently the little 
everyday duties which are the stepping-stones to more important 
work. One talent well used will certainly lead to greater trust. Note 
carefully any omission of duty, or carelessness in doing it, and make 
that a special subject for prayer. Ask for patience, perseverance, and 
the desire to put your best into the work that lies nearest your hand, 
however trivial it may seem. You are a very welcome member of 
our Circle. 

One OF Your Girls, A. F. D.—I am truly sorry to hear that the 
trouble about which you wrote some time ago has not been lessened or 
lightened. Were you my own daughter, I think I should say that it 
would be better to endure the trial, sharp though it might be, of 
breaking off the engagement, than to bear the unceasing anxiety 
involved in its continuance. Besides, you have had full proof of your 
fiancSs indifference to the pain he causes you by his habitual neglect. 
No one who really loved you could act as he does, and yet I cannot 
help feeling that there is something to be said on his side. He looked 
forward to making you his wife long ago. Your mother’s death, which 
placed you, a girl, in charge of a very large family—one a newly-born 
infant—set aside every chance of marriage within a reasonable time. 
After long years of waiting, your presence is still needed at home, and 
will be for years to come. Your fiance, refused long ago to cancel the 
engagement. It would only be fair to him, after such an interval, to 
place the matter in his hands once more. I rejoice that you can say, 

“ Thy way, not mine, O Lord ” ; and I do trust all will be ordered for 
your real happiness. Your letters-are far too long to quote, but 1 
have as willingly read and entered into their details, as I he .rtily also 
feel for and with you. If possible, 1 will put you in correspondence 
with the member named. 


Dorothy. —It is very sweet to have such a cheery letter from you. I 
gladly quote a few words from it. “I cannot tell you how much God 
has done for me since I last wrote to you. I do love God, and I look 
forward to seeing Him one day.” And yet, you being human, shrink 
from the thought of passing “through the valley of the shadow of 
death,” though it would, you feel sure, lead you to the presence of 
“the King in His beauty.” It was to take the sting from death and 
victory from the grave'that Jesus endured both. 1 do not know 
whether I could fittingly treat the subject named in a Twilight Talk, 
but I will not forget vour request. No one can write on that subject 
from experience. Your letters will always be welcome. 

FIDELIA.—My girls’ letters do not tire me, and as to yourself, be sure I 
love vour confidences, and rejoice that to some extent the mother- 
friend fills a void in your heart and life. I am reaping a rich harvest 
now. Ought I not to be overflowing with thankfulness when I think 
how many of His faithful servants see so little fruit for all their toil > 
May God bless my girls a hundredfold for ever)’- message of hope and 
cheer they send me from day to day. 

Helen M-.—I am grateful for the kind interest you have shown in 

a young correspondent. I have sent off the little book which can only 
prove a help and a blessing. The girl is doubly orphaned, and one in 
whom, though unseen, I am deeply interested. 

Your Loving Little One. —Your last letter was written when you 
were very angry, and feeling discontented with everything and every 
person round about you, except the baby! I am sure you were not 
angry with the helpless little one. You could not he, because under¬ 
neath the hasty temperament which always makes you sorry when you 
give way tc it, and grieves your mother-friend, you have a loving, 
self-devoting disposition. It is so long since I had your last letter 
that 1 have been wondering whether you are still in your situation, 
and if things are going more happily. By the way, you write about 
the incessant household drudgery, and how you hate it! I wonder if 
it will please you to know that I have done, and I can truly say cheer¬ 
fully, every kind of domestic work. That I was taught to do it well, 
and that even as a child I was quite? as glad and proud of a word of 
praise for a well-polished article, as 1 have ever since felt thankful for 
the success of a book. It is true ray work lay at home, and mostly J 
have had others to take household work off mv hands. But the 
humblest task performed in a right spirit tends to the glory of God 
and the good of our neighbour. To His glory, for the power was of 
His bestowing; to our neighbour’s good, because we did, with our 
might,, what He had given us to do, and the example of the humblest 
worker has its effect on others. Take heart, dear motherless girl. 
Do your work as for God. Look on that little child as one whom you 
may bless by your example. If the baby hears angry words, and sees 
a cross face, it will soon learn to imitate them. Speak gently, smile 
kindly for the little one’s sake as well as for your own, and you will be 
the happier for so doing. 

A Manitoba Grandfather is pleased with the nom deplume given 
him, and writes that he was much touched by the kind reception given 
to his former letter. He wanted to send a Christmas message to all 
the members of our Circle. An accident to a dear little, grandchild 
of three put every thought save anxiety on her behalf out of mind for 
the time. Happily the precious little life has been spared, and hearts 
are filled with thankfulness for a great sorrow averted. We can now 
rejoice with our sympathetic friend in such a far-away land, and read 
his belated Christmas message. He asks, “ Do you ever think of 
God as a mother.” Read Isaiah Ixvi. 13—“As one whom his 
mother comforteth. so will I comfort you.” Does not this view of 
God round out our conception of Him? We dwell much upon His 
Fatherhood, but this suggestion of motherhood comes straight to our 
hearts. Love to our mother is inextinguishable. It is the last abiding 
love, for, though other loves come in, this is not displaced. There is 
another thought as to this motherhood, for Christ says, “ Whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father, which is in Heaven, the same is My 
brother and sister and mother.” We are, individually, to be sympa¬ 
thetic and loving, as mothers are to their children. How the one view 
complements the other! Love received, love passed on, love abiding! 
“ I lie greatest of these is love.” “ May the God of love have you all 
in His holy keeping,” is the closing prayer of our Manitoba friend. 
Our hearts will echo the petition on behalf of the writer and all dear 
to him. The thought suggested in his letter will perhaps be new to 
some of my girls, but l have heard the subject treated before, and it 
has brought joy with it. It suggests another proof that the love of 
God meets every need of our nature, fills every void in our hearts, and 
is sufficient to satisfy every longing of His children. 

To all my Girls. —I must onc.e more ask you to condense vour letters as 
much as possible. Some of you manage to put as much real matter 
into four good pages ot note-paper as others spread over three times 
the number. I want you also to write straight on through your sheet, 
so that having read the first page, I may find the second on the other 
side of the same leaf. This economises my time. It has often hap¬ 
pened that I have had to hunt for page two, and found it in a most 
unlikely place on the sheet. I have a sample before me—page 2 is on 
page 3 ; page 3 is on page 2 ; page 4 is all right. A second sheet is 
similarly arranged, but the concluding portion of the letter crosses the 
first page of all, thus being passed thither from the eighth. And the 
letter is from such a dear girl, who would not intentionally give me a 
moment’s needless trouble. I love, to have your letters and to answer 
them, but you must remember the mother-friend is an old lady, and if 
you think of this, you will make the reading of them as easy and 
pleasant as possible. 
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MARY LINDSAY'S TRIAL 

By JEAN A. OWEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DOCTOR’S HOUSE. 

Two girls, both nineteen years old and both motherless, 
were sitting together in the wide bow-window of an old 
house in Highborough, a little town in the centre of the 
Staffordshire moorlands. 

Joyce Middleton’s father was the chief doctor in the 
town. Mary Lindsay was the daughter of a retired captain 
in the Navy. He had broken down in health, and now 
lived at Wolfcote, a fine old farm-house which had been in 
his wife’s family for many generations. It lay eight miles 
outside Highborough, on a lonely hillside, the nearest 
hamlet being quite a mile distant, and until Mary’s solitary 


condition excited the compassion of the kindly doctor, she 
had for some years only the companionship of Bully, a 
powerful dog, a cross between a mastiff and a bulldog, in 
her long rambles on the moors that lay above Wolfcote. 
With Bully at her side, Captain Lindsay knew that Mary 
was perfectly safe. The dog sat erect on the watch beside 
his mistress if it pleased her to rest on the springy heather ; 
and if he did break away in pursuit of wild things at times, 
he was back and close at her side again before Mary’s 
less keen scent and hearing had warned her of an 
approaching step. 

Captain Lindsay was partially crippled by severe rheu¬ 
matic gout, and he could not now do more than walk 
painfully from one room to another. Of late his bed had 
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stood in the pleasant sitting-room, from whose wide old 
English windows he could look out on the life outside, and 
could note the changes in the sky and the flight of the 
birds as he had been wont to study sea and sky in the 
years gone by. But to him now the pleasantest sight of 
all was his daughter’s strong active figure and the bright 
glance from her frank hazel eyes when she came up the 
long path between the tall lilies and the monthly roses that 
raised their fragrant heads above the choice pansies and 
pinks, which were Mary’s special pride in the borders 
below, returning with faithful Bully from some visit to a 
distant farmhouse or a ramble over the wide moor. 

Then she had to give a full description of all she had 
seen during their walk in the way of man and beast and 
bird. I fear some of you town-bred girls might have 
thought there was little enough to tell had you chanced to 
be Mary’s companion. It is a case of “ eyes and no 
eyes ” in rambling over such stretches of wild country. 
But this girl’s eyes were opened fully to the beautiful, and 
in her sympathies she was in touch with all about her. 

There had come a time, though, when her father’s 
growing feebleness and occasional severe fits of depression 
weighed on the sensitive girl, and the doctor’s quick 
observant eyes had seen this. So now it was an understood 
thing that she should spend one day a week in the town 
with Joyce, and often Joyce was left at Wolfcote for an hour 
or two whilst her father visited patients in that direction. 

The Captain had only his half-pay and the old farm¬ 
house ; the farm, now a small one, he let to a decent 
couple who had an adjacent cottage. As they drove every 
Wednesday in their light cart to the Highborough market, 
they willingly gave Mary a seat to and fro with them, the 
said seat being generally a low oak chair, in which she sat 
with her back to the worthy couple. When this arrange¬ 
ment was first made, good Mrs. Tomlinson wanted Mary 
to ride beside the “master”; but the girl was quite too 
well bred to take the elder woman’s place, and she felt 
very happy in the quaint turn-out, with Bully keeping her 
feet warm in the bottom of the cart. 

The day on which my story opens was rather cold. The 
air was, as Anne—Joyce’s old nurse, who still had an eye 
to her child’s comforts and necessities—observed, quite 
sharp ; and whilst the two friends were talking, the good 
soul came in, as she said, just to “ scrat together the 
emblems of the fire.” Anne had naturally a poetic turn, 
and as she grew older she was returning to the dialect of 
her youth, so that her odd expressions were the delight of 
Joyce and her friend. 

Having collected the neglected embers on the wide 
hearth, Anne came to the window. 

“Dear heart!” said she. “Who’d have thought 
another year had gone by? There’s Betsy Fall agate at 
her father’s tombstone again ! ” 

The bow-window commanded a view of the churchyard 
just opposite ; beyond that were grand hills, with stretches 
of woods and fields between. 

“ Who is Betsy Fall ? ” asked Mary. 

“ She is from Gratton, twelve miles away,” replied 
Joyce. “ Once a year, on the anniversary of her father’s 
death, she walks all that distance to tidy up his grave. 
She has done it ever since I was a child. Anne used to 
call me to watch her, years ago, didn’t you, Anne ? ” 

“ That I did, bless her. Now you look, Miss Mary, how' 
systematic-like she sets to.” 

The woman went briskly up to a large flat tombstone, 
and she surveyed it critically. She had business on hand 
first; after all was finished the lines of her face would 
relax and a tender light break over the set features. 

First she borrowed a pail from a cottage near the 
doctor’s ; next she took off her mantle and spread it care¬ 
fully over a neighbouring high tombstone. Then her frock 
skirt was pinned up round her waist, and from a basket she 
took a wide strong apron and a scrubbing brush and bar 
of soap. From a pump in the lane she filled the pail, and 
then kneeling over the stone she scrubbed it with a vigour 
such as one sees chiefly among the hillfolk. When it was 
cleansed to her satisfaction and the lettering showed out 
clearly, she took from another basket a large bunch of 


flowers—chrysanthemums, dahlias, and sprays of foliage 
with berries—and placed them on its centre. Then she 
stepped back a little to admire the effect. “ He’d liever 
have had ’em all wild,” she murmured. 

Her apron, brush, and soap were next packed away; the 
pail was returned, and her mantle put neatly on again. 
Then the tender light came over the hard-worn face ; 
but at this point Anne.always walked across to “ pass the 
time of day ” with her. 

“You never forget him, Miss Fall; you’re always true 
to time.” 

“It’s all I can do for him as is gone, Mrs. Jones. 
Onest a week, year in and year out, he used to take me 
a-walking up the hilly fields right up to Cloud Top, and we 
always got two big bunches o’ flowers, one for mother and 
one for brother John’s grave. He never liked Gratton 
though ; he said as it hadn’t no view nowheres ; only he 
was forced to stop there where he got the most work. So I 
promised to have him buried here, alongside of his mother, 
where you can look right over to the hills. He can pick 
his full o’ flowers now, I reckon ; but I like to bring my 
posy to put there, for all that.” 

Anne listened sympathetically as she had done for years. 

“ And how’s missus ? ” 

“ Poorly. She sits on the squab, aside of the fire, and 
says nowt. She never was of a cheerful mind, like father. 

1 must be getting back to her.” 

“Not till you’ve had your cup of tea and said ‘ how do 
ye do ’ to Miss Joyce. The kettle’s on the boil; you come 
reg’lar, like clockwork, and soon as I see you the kettle’s 
put on. There’s always a bite and a sup for you. It’ll be 
ready afore you’ve took back that pail to Miss Critchlow’s.” 

“ Is it not a study, Mary?” said Joyce, watching the 
pair come over. 

But her friend shivered. Her father was not quite so 
well as usual. She had wanted to stay at home with him, 
but he would not hear of it. Mary fancied that it boded ill 
for her that this scene should have happened just the 
morning she was there. If her father were taken, what 
could life hold of joy for her ? 

And strangely enough, as it seemed to her friend an hour 
later, as she sat alone thinking it all over, whilst Betsy 
Fall was still enjoying her cup of tea in nurse’s room, the 
doctor came in with a graver face than usual, and putting 
his hand on Mary Lindsay’s shoulder, he said quietly, 
“ You had better drive back to Wolfcote with me now, my 
child, instead of waiting for. the Tomlinsons. I am going 
over to see your father. He was not quite so well to-day, 
you said.” 

A sudden fear pierced Mary’s heart. 

“ They have been over to fetch you ? ” 

“Yes. But, please God, I trust to be able to set him 
right. It may not be anything serious. I will tell you 
when I see real ground for uneasiness.” 

After Maiy had left her father that morning, it would 
seem as though he had risen from his chair and tried to 
reach an old-fashioned secretaire in which he kept family 
papers. In front of this, prone on the floor, the poor 
Captain was found, half-an-hour later, in an unconscious 
condition. Help was summoned and he was laid on the 
bed. Then the messenger had been despatched for the 
doctor. 

Doctor Middleton entered the room alone. 

“ No, child,” he had said decisively to Mary, when she 
strove to enter with him, “ no ! Go and take off your things. 
You are damp all over with the hill mist s, and you must not 
go so into your father’s room.” 

Wise doctor, he used the best argument with Mary. 
She went submissively to her room, and he entered alone. 
His practised eye told him at once that here no help could 
be of any service. His friend would never speak again, nor 
could his eyes rest lovingly again on the face of his 
daughter. 

Dr. Middleton looked round the room to see if he could 
draw any conclusions as to the Captain’s last conscious 
thoughts or acts, after the old servant had described to 
him the exact position in which she had found her master. 
There was nothing to throw any light on the half-hour 
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which had elapsed after Mary had left him, until he had 
bsen found unconscious there. Telling the servant to go 
and to say nothing to her mistress, except that he would call 
her in after a few minutes, the doctor sat for a moment in 
his friend’s seat as his eyes looked searchingly round. On 
a little table close to the chair a large Bible lay open, and 
the Captain’s pencil was beside it. " Ah ! he had used it. 
There was a clear freshly-marked passage ; a cross led the 
eye to the words “ Leave thy fatherless children to Me! ” 

Tears came into the doctor’s eyes. Strong man though 
he was, his heart was very tender. “He knew that his 
time had come,” he whispered. Wiping his eyes hastily, 
he went to the door. “ God help the poor fatherless girl! ” 
he prayed, as he went. 

Mary was waiting in the corridor. 

“My dear,” he said, gently drawing her into the 
dining-room, “ your father is very ill. You must be 
strong, my dear, you must be strong, and trust in God— 
his God and yours.” 

“ Oh, he is gone, he is gone ! ” cried Mary. “ Let me 
see my father! ” and she tore herself from the doctor’s 
arm, and rushed to her father’s bedside. 

Such scenes can never be adequately described. Those 
only who have parted with their dearest on earth, know 
what the soul goes through at these hours, “sorrowful 
even unto death.” 

“Does he suffer, doctor? Oh, did he suffer before this 
came, when he was all alone here ? ” 

“ Probably not at all. But he must have felt very weak 
and apprehensive. See, my child, his last thoughts were 
(f you,” and he drew Mary to the little table, and pointed 
lo the marked text. “ His last bequest,” said the doctor. 

A flood of tears blinded Mary’s eyes at the first words 
she read. “ Oh, my father, my father—will he never wake 
again ? ’ ’ 

“ Only in Paradise, Mary. He will probably pass away 
there as though in sleep.” 

A neighbour having come in, one in whose kindly tact 
the doctor had confidence, he told Mary that he should 
drive home as quickly as he could, and should come back 
before nightfall bringing nurse with him. 

“ Anne is a capital one in a sick-room,” he said, “ and 
she shall stay with you.” 

Captain Lindsay’s change came at dawn of day. No 
shock disturbed the earthly frame as his spirit left it. For 
him the shadows fled noiselessly away, and whilst the chill 
air of early morn made the watcher shiver, he entered 
Paradise. 

„ When Mary came into the room—she had promised the 
doctor that she would try to sleep and not go into her 
father’s room until she was called—the look of holy peace 
and rest, even of a smiling rest, filled her with a sacred 
awe, until the chill communicated by touch entered her very 
soul. 

Soon Anne led her back to her own room, and there she 
was alone with God—her father’s God and hers—until 
Joyce arrived with the doctor. 

* * * * * 

“You must come back with us, Mary.” 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot, Joyce! You do not under¬ 
stand. I cannot leave him ! ” 

“ He is not there, my child. He is in Paradise,” said 
the doctor. “ He would wish you to go with us.” 

So Mary was persuaded, and she stayed with her friends 
until they laid what was left of her dearest in the church¬ 
yard where she could see the flower-covered mound from 
the old nursery window, at which she had stood with Mary 
and nurse just a week before. 

“ Look to the hills beyond, dear heart, to the hills 
whence cometh aid,” said Anne. “The valley of the 
shadow lies between, but see how the sun is gilding the 
hilltops. It will soon go down ; but where the Captain is, 
there is no night.” 

A flood of tears came, relieving Mary’s overburdened 
heart, and God comforted her. 

Still the tide of grief has its flows as well as its ebbs ; 
and the battle has to be fought out, over and over again. 
Prayer and work are our only weapons, and the skill 
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wherewith to use these comes only by degrees to most 
of us. 

Faithful Bully was a help to Mary. She had left him at 
home until the funeral, bidding him watch for her near the 
rcom which was so dear to her. He lay in the corridor 
outside the door, looking with wistful eyes at everyone 
who went in and out of it. Then, when all was over there, 
he clung closely to his mistress again, as though he 
understood her need of a true friend such as he was. 

But soon the thought of the future forced itself upon her 
mind. With her father’s death their income, his half-pay, 
of course ceased. Mary had the old homestead and the 
rent of the land. But no one was likely to wish to live at 
Wolfcote, on account of its isolated position ; so she must 
find something that she could do, in order to have enough 
to live upon ; she could not be a burden to anyone, she 
declared. And indeed there was no one on whom Mary had 
the least claim. 

For one branch of industry only she had an aptitude, and 
that was wood-carving. Her father had given her the first 
lessons in it; but, as he said, the pupil soon outstripped the 
master. She had carved panels, with flowers and birds on 
them, which had been a great delight to him. They were 
hung all about his sitting-room. 

i he doctor’s house was a large roomy one, and he 
declared that as much as Mary decided to keep of the old 
family furniture should be stowed away in an attic which 
was well-lighted, a place where she could walk about 
amongst her treasures, and keep all free from dust. 

The rest of the Wolfcote things were sold at auction, and 
the sum realised was very convenient for immediate expenses 
and needs. 

One day Dr. Middleton came into the nursery whilst 
the girls were discussing the various possibilities of a 
remunerative occupation for Mary. 

“I believe you could write good stories,” said Joyce; 
“ and I might illustrate them. I am sure the way in which 
you have often described the people and things round about 
Wolfcote would take splendidly.” 

“ My dear girl,” said the doctor, who came in just in 
time to hear his daughter’s proposition, “den’t imagine 
such a thing for a moment. In the first place, although I 
admit you have a turn for sketching, there is a vast amount 
of technical training necessary before you could become 
even an ordinarily good illustrator. And as to Mary’s 
writing—well, she could probably do it; what she did write 
would, I am sure, make pleasant reading, but I would 
rather see her married to a good fellow with whom she 
could be happy, and failing that, there is plenty of active 
work to be done, which to my mind is healthier than 
stooping over a desk and turning everything into copy. 
You know my fondness for the old classics—I wish they 
were more read nowadays. Virgil expresses my mind in 
his ^Eneid —as far as my memory serves me. Morris 
gives it in English very happily. It is my advice to you, 
Mary. 

“ ‘ Give not thy songs to leaf of tree, 

Lest, made a sport of hurrying winds, confusedly they 
wend. 

But sing thou them thyself, I pray. ’ ” 

“ Quite a little sermon, dad,” said Joyce. 

“ You have no bump of reverence, my dear,” rejoined the 
doctor, pulling her ear gently. “And by the way, I came 
in to reprimand you. You left your sketch-book in my 
consulting-room, and young Jones, having to wait half an 
hour forme, edified himself by criticising your presentments 
of the youth of Highborough. I found it open at a caricature 
of himself, with a legend\mderneath which made it unmis¬ 
takable. No wonder my little girl is not very popular.” 

“ What a catastrophe ! but i have as many friends as I 
want, dad; and you know you are a host in yourself,” 
answered Joyce coaxingly. 

“ Get on your things, both of you, and come with me to 
Stanley Moss. I am going to see your friends, the Grays, 
Maty. Mrs. Gray wants me to talk over an offer Gerald 
has had from Capetown.” 

{To be continued .) 
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PART III. 

SUMMER GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 

The work of the summer divides itself 
into getting out the plants still under 



CAMPANULA. 


CAN DO WITH IT. 

cover, and thinking of the following 
year ; for a gardener can only enjoy 
the present by keeping an eye fixed on 
the future. Where there are gaps in 
the borders, now is the time to fill them 
with bedding-plants raised in your 
frame, or where that has been im¬ 
possible, by plants purchased. The 
one thing to aim at in arranging a 
border is to have a good show of 
bloom for as long a period as pos¬ 
sible, and to accomplish this means 
looking well ahead. Many bulbs, for 
instance, are now over, as well as 
early blooming plants. Narcissus will 
now be in bloom, with the white 
madonna lilies to follow ; but we must 
have things ready to take the place 
of those flowers which have bloomed 
an d faded. I grow my bulbs togeth er, 
z.e., I have crocuses, daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths, and narcissus mixed, and 
by planting them in rows, I know 
pretty well where they are, so that 
when forking up the borders I can 
avoid disturbing them. But as these 
go off, and I do not take them up, it 
is necessary to have plants coming on 
to keep the borders filled; and here 
annuals are of great use. As seed¬ 
lings, they take up little room, and 
can therefore be put out close to a 
row of bulbs, and while the former go 
off, these latter come on. I keep my 
late flowering perennials, such as 
phlox, helianthus, asters, pyrethrums, 
etc., at the back of the borders, so 
that as the 3^ear wanes and the 
borders begin to give out, these peren¬ 
nials last until the frosts end the 
blooming season. Dahlias should be 
placed well at the back, for they take 
up a great deal of room, and tend to 
choke small plants. Those who have 
raised single ones from seed, or 
started tubers, should get them out at 
once. Those who go in for begonias 
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should plant them out now. Tubers 
should have been started in pots some 
time in March or April, but as frost 
is death to them, do not plant out until 
June. The large-flowered single and 
double begonias are very showy, and 
as the tubers keep like dahlias, I think 
my readers would find them more 
effective and more economical than 
geraniums. For tubs they are admir¬ 
able. If started in pots, they can be 
planted out late in the season, and so 
take the place of plants which have 
failed or finished blooming. Gladioli, 
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NIGHT AND DAY-FLOWERING TOBACCO. 


started in pots, should now be got out 
without disturbing the roots. 

lorn Thumb or dwarf nasturtiums 
make a capital border-plant, varied in 
colour, taking up little room, and with a 
long blooming period. It is not too late 
to plant seed, or, better still, plant out 
seedlings raised in pots. Trojbceolum 
tuberosum and sfiectosum, which are 
perennial varieties, should be added. 

A second sowing of sweet peas can 
be made quite early in June, but it is 
late, as they will come into flower in 
the dry hot season, and unless they 
can be kept watered, will soon go off. 
A word as to watering a border. It is 
better to give it a good soaking one 
night and then leave it for a week or 
more, than just to sprinkle the surface 
nightly, for it is the moisture at the 
roots that does the good. I get the 
maid to give bath-water and ail waste 
water to the borders so soon as dry 
weather sets in, and by putting it on 
a fresh part day by day the borders 


close to the house are thus kept watered. 
A ell-water is always considered by 
country folk to be injurious ; but this 
can only be because it is too cold. If 
drawn and stood out for a day or two 
in the sun, this objection is removed. 
The parks are watered with water 
straight from the mains, and it does 
not appear to hurt these borders. 

\\ here there are a large number of 
seedlings to put out, you will find it a 
good plan to go round and make holes 
with a small hand-fork. I prefer this 
to a trowel, as the fork loosens the 
ground as well as makes a hole, and 
when the seedling is put in you can 
press the soil firmly around the roots— 
a very important point. When you 
have made holes wherever necessary, 
then just lay in your seedlings, after¬ 
wards going round to press them into 
the ground. In this way hundreds can 
be quickly got out. 

In my own garden I go in for mixed 
borders, with no rigid formality, and 
therefore the ordinary bedding-stuff, 
such as lobelia, geraniums, and cal¬ 
ceolarias, arranged in lines, is not what 
1 affect. So long as my borders yield 
plenty of bloom and look gay, I don’t 
much care how the plants are placed, 
though there should be a certain method 
in one’s madness. A few ten-week 
stocks and asters are always welcome, 
and fill up pleasantly many a vacant 
spot; but I do not believe in making 
them a leading feature in the garden, 
for this putting of all one’s energies 
into two or three species is surely a 
mistake, for when these have bloomed 
and begin to go off, the borders look 
seedy before their time. I prefer to 
have a good many varieties of plants 
in my borders, and I am sure it is the 
wiser course for those who have to rely 
chiefly on themselves, and cannot get 
much, if any, hired help. 

Some plants are sure to fail, so it is 



always well to keep a few in reserve 
with which to fill up gaps. Keep seed- 
pods off as much as you can, for the 
period of flowering is greatly prolonged 
if plants are not allowed to seed. 
Therefore cut your flowers freely; the 
more you cut the more you have. 

Now is the time to sow perennials 
and biennials, as by the autumn you 
ought to have good sturdy plants, which 
will bloom the following year. I am 
an advocate of using seed-pans, boxes, 
or pots in preference to the open ground, 
for it is so much easier to keep small 
seedlings weeded if so grown than if 
raised out in the open. However, that 
is a matter each gardener must decide 
for him or herself. If you sow in the 
open, put the seeds in drills. Sow 
thinly, cover lightly ; have a firm seed¬ 
bed. Label the rows, and keep carefully 
weeded. In the case of antirrhinums 
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and wallflowers, the dwarf varieties will be found more 
compact, and therefore better adapted for narrow borders 
than the tall varieties. Carnations are worth raising from 
seed, as, though many may turn out single, yet seed from a 
or od grower will always throw a fair percentage of doubles. 
The marguerite variety can be bloomed the first year il 
raised early. Dianthus or Indian pinks and mule pinks 
are worthy of more attention than they usually receive, 
though the-fact that they are scentless is thought by some 
to be a great drawback; still, Indian pinks are very showy 
and freeblooming. Don’t forget foxgloves, evening prim¬ 
roses, honesty, scabious, and hollyhocks. Phy salts 
Fanchetti sown now will bloom and fruit the following year. 
Anemones should be sown where they are to bloom. 
Polyanthus, hardy primulas, pansies, violas, Canterbury 
bells, Iceland and oriental poppies, hollyhocks, myosotis 
[decussata), aquilegias, gaillardias, should be sown now to 
bloom next year. 

The taller perennials, such as phloxes, campanulas, 
delphiniums, and even pyrethrums, take two years to 
bloom, or at all events 
do very little the year 
after they are raised 
from seed, while 
tuberous - rooted and 
bulbous plants, like 
alstrsemerias, aspho¬ 
dels, anthericums, 
and gladioli do not 
bloom until the third 
year, i.e., two years 
from the time the seed 
is sown. Some seeds, 
too, are very slow in 
germinating. Those 
who have a frame 
should certainly use it 
to raise seeds in dur¬ 
ing the summer, as, 
the area being con¬ 
fined, one is much 
more likely to keep ail 
that is in it under 
one’s ken. 

In the long drawing 
the two species of tulip 
are somewhat of a 
novelty, as is the 
calochortus, but they 
are all worth growing. 

The fritillary again, 
which is found in cer¬ 
tain fields round Ox¬ 
ford, makes a capital 
border-plant. The 
narcissus, too, though 
of unique shape, is 
far too seldom seen. The two primulas are both worth 
growing, with the old-fashioned polyanthus and the oxlip, 
hose-in-hose and auricula, and crimson primrose. All 
these can be raised from seed. 

The gentian figured is a dwarf species, but there are 
several other kinds growing from one to tw r o feet high. 
'The fact that there are only a few blue flowers should 
make the gentians worth cultivating. Salvias are treated 
as half-hardy annuals, and their deep blue flowers, very 
much the colour of the gentian, make them noticeable in 
a border. Ancliusa Italica is a blue flowering perennial, 
giown often by bee-keepers, and should find a place in a 
garden. 

Of all half-hardy annuals the salpiglossis is quite one of 
the best, and I only realised this summer, when visiting a 
friend’s garden, what a showy plant it is. In good soil they 
grow two to three feet high, and almost every colour, is 
represented, the range of tints being very wide. Petunias 
are useful for bordering, and for tubs, as they bloom until 
cut down by frost. I have figured two kinds, but the 
“ frilled ” variety is to be preferred. 


The day-flowering tobacco has a different growth from the 
ordinary nicotiana , and as it will grow from five to six feet 
high, is a good plant for the back of a border. It is not 
so strongly scented as the night-flowering variety, which, 
by the way, is perennial in mild winters. Pentstemons 
come under the head of florists’ flowers, but they can be 
raised from seed like antirrhinums, and I have had them 
live for four years in a sheltered position under a wall, as 
they are quite hardy in ordinary winters. There are some 
very charming colours among them, which fact makes 
pentstemons choicer in appearance than the well-known 
snap-dragon, though these I grow extensively, especially 
the dwarf variety. Pentstemon seedlings are usually kept 
in a cold frame through the winter, and put out in the 
spring. 

Of the dozens of annuals figured in catalogues, those I 
have sketched are some best worth growing. They are 
free-flowering, decorative both in foliage and bloom, and 
have a long flowering period. The coreopsis is a great 
favourite with me, as its mahogany red and yellow flowers 

are very distinctive. 
There is considerable 
variety of tint, too, in 
the blooms. The 
larger flower is core¬ 
opsis grandiflora , a 
showy, bright yellow¬ 
blooming perennial, 
which, if sown now, 
will flower next sum¬ 
mer ; but I found that 
it died out after 
blooming, which is 
the case with other 
perennials, to wit 
hollyhocks. 

Another annual I 
grow extensively is 
the cornflower. The 
larkspur, too, is effec¬ 
tive, and when you 
have once had these 
two plants in your 
garden you need not 
trouble to sow after¬ 
wards, though the 
plants will degenerate 
in time, so fresh seeds 
should be sown. As 
a half-hardy bedding 
annual, the nemesia 
is very distinctive. In 
growth it somewhat 
resembles a cowslip, 
but it varies greatly 
in colour, red and 
orange predominat¬ 
ing. Planted in masses, it makes a showy border, but as 
it blooms early in the summer it will require to be replaced 
later on with other things. 

Many plants require “ layering”— i.e., partially burying 
to cause them to make fresh growth. This applies to 
carnations, pinks, forget-me-nots, heuchera, violas and 
pansies. Where you have choice carnations and pansies, 
the former should have shoots pegged down and covered 
with “sharp” soil or sand. The stems can be cut hall¬ 
way through to induce them to root. Pansies and violas 
can be taken up, divided, and planted up to their necks. 
Forget-me-not and heuchera should also be so tieated, 
and in the late autumn they can be put where they are 
to bloom. 

Liliums or other plants turned out into the borders now 
should have been grown in pots, and care must be taken 
to disturb the roots as little as possible. 

The summer-flowering chrysanthemum, which is in 
bloom in August and September, could be put out 
as late as this if grown in pots. It is an admirable 
perennial. 






CREAM AND APRICOT TEA. 


A MEAL of these colours is much easier to prepare in the 
fruit season than in spring or winter, for although we are 
not going to tie ourselves down to apricots and cream 
only, still they must enter largely into the factors of the 
meal; nevertheless, we will give suggestions that will make 
a cream and apricot tea possible at all seasons of the year, 
and a ‘‘cake tea” lends itself most accommodatingly to 
this arrangement of colour at all seasons. 

You can arrange this meal either for a sit-down table 
tea or a stand-up buffet tea ; in either case remember that 
the decorations, like those for breakfast, must not be too 
elaborate, but they must be very daintily prepared. We 
will begin with the table-cloth, which should be of fine 
cream linen, embroidered with apricot silk; a handsome 
arabesque border above the hem will be a very suitable 
pattern, and it should be repeated in a square or oblong for 
the centre. Or you may have a border of drawn thread- 
work, sewn with apricot silk. Fringe the linen all round, 
and make a double-knotted heading. In this case it will 
be better to have a loose centre, drawn and fringed to 
match. The pattern should be fairly open, and would look 
well lined with apricot silk or satin ribbon. Of course, 
whichever style you choose, your little serviettes must be 
worked to match. Tea serviettes differ from others, as 
they are only used for laying across the lap to prevent 
crumbs and drops of tea falling on the dress. They should 
be about eight inches wide and eighteen inches long, 
hemmed neatly at each side, and embroidered and fringed 
at the ends only. If you ornament them with drawn work, 
you need not line it with ribbon, but there should be just 
a suspicion of apricot silk embroidery between the rows of 
drawing, and you may embroider your crest or monogram at 
one corner. Fold them plainly, and lay one on each plate. 

For table decoration you must be guided by the season ; 
a light-looking plant in a silver or cream-china jar would 
be suitable for the centre. A well-trained thunbergia, 
with its fragile cream or apricot blossoms, or a well-grown 
begonia, either double or single, of the required shades of 
colour would look well, and you may have glasses of cream 
and apricot flowers lightly arranged with ferns round the 
centre and at the corners, but do not introduce flowers of 
any other colour. Your tea-service should be apricot and 
cream china, but if you have not that mixture, plain cream 
may be used; but if you are the fortunate possessor of an 
old Spode apricot-and-gold service, your scheme of colour 
will be perfect. Your tea equipage should’ be of silver, for 
a brass or copper kettle would upset the whole tone of your 
table; of the two, copper would not be quite so bad as 
brass. We will place our fruit on the table next, for tea 
without fruit would be like dinner without vegetables ; and 
although I am going to allow you a few dishes of fruit, I 
must advise you to save enough for a fruit-salad, to be 
served in a cream-china bowl. In separate dishes you may 
have, of course, apricots, white raspberries, bananas with 
the rind taken off, oranges, peeled, and the white taken off, 
divided into quarters and covered with sifted sugar, apricot- 
fleshed melon, cut in quarters, and any other fruit 
attainable of the right shade of colour. The salad may be 
a mixture of any of the above fruits, cut in pieces and 
slightly mashed ; pineapple also may be added, and ripe 
pears, sweetened with sifted white sugar; add a little 
grated nutmeg, and, if possible, a small handful of 
freshly-picked cowslip flowers. We miss a great deal of 
pleasure by not making more culinary use of flowers; 


many of them are most wholesome and fragrant, and give 
- a delicious flavour. A rich thick cream must be added 
to form salad. And now for the eatables. Bread and 
butter, daintily rolled, will be quite suitable ; small glasses 
or shells of marmalade and apricot jam placed about the 
table will also give the right tone of colour, and you may 
have marmalade sandwiches ; hot scones will be a better 
colour than any other hot tea-cake. You may also have 
shortbread, which is a nice cream colour; make them 
round, about the size of the top of a tumbler, pinch them 
round the edge and ornament them thus : Boil two or 
three large carrots till quite tender; then put a little of the 
water into a stewpan, with the juice of one lemon, four 
ounces of sifted white sugar, and a teaspoonful of powdered 
ginger. Boil to a thick syrup. Slice the carrots into rounds; 
then cut them to one size with an ornamental round tin- 
cutter. Boil them in the syrup for a quarter of an hour or 
more ; take them out, and while hot roll them in a nice 
apricot-coloured coarse sparkling sugar, and place one on 
the middle of each cake. Don’t scorn this carrot preserve 
because it is only a vegetable ; carrots are far too much 
slighted by the English. They are wholesome, easy to 
obtain, and can be cooked in a great variety of ways, 
besides being served only with boiled mutton. 

As all tea confectioneiy can be made to assume the 
shades of apricot and cream with very little'trouble, we 
need not particularise every item of the menu, but give a 
few general directions ; the first of which is : Do not bake 
anything too much. Keep all your buns and cakes a light 
colour, and for icing use a little coffee to take off the dead 
whiteness; and to make it apricot, put some of the yolk 
of the egg with the white, and a few drops of essence of 
cochineal to make it the required shade. We will give you 
a recipe for apricot cake, which is very good: Six ounces 
of butter worked to a cream, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, six ounces of white sifted sugar. Work this 
mixture ten minutes more, to look creamy; then add the 
yolks of four eggs and ten ounces of Vienna flour. Stir 
the mixture free from lumps, and then add the whites of 
the eggs, stiffly beaten, half an ounce of baking-powder, 
and six ounces of glace apricots cut in pieces. "Drop the 
fruit into the mixture as lightly as possible; put into a 
lined cake-tin, and bake one hour and three-quarters. 
When cold, ice the top with cream-coloured icing and 
ornament with glace apricots, cut into leaves and small 
squares; a little candied lemon-peel may be used also if 
approved of, both for mixing in the cake and ornamenting it. 
Eclairs filled with cream will be very suitable for this tea, 
if lightly baked, and as an excellent recipe was given in 
this magazine, we need not repeat it. You may also have 
an orange cake, which is both pretty and good, and of a 
lovely apricot tint when properly made. 

If you like to have some savoury sandwiches, make them 
thus : Boil two eggs hard. Shell them, and pound them to 
a paste in a marble mortar, with two ounces of butter, a 
little salt, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and a tablespoonful 
of anchovy sauce, which will make the mixture a good 
shade of apricot. Cut some bread-and-butter very thin, 
spread it with the mixture ; lay another piece of bread-and- 
butter on the top, spread another layer of the mixture on 
the top of that, and so on, till you have three layers of the 
mixture. Then cut the crust off all round, and cut into 
strips about an inch wide. It is a little change from the 
ordinary sandwich. 




‘ THE RIVER.” [From the. fainting by Florence A. Saltmcr. 






THE RIVER. 


To thee the early hawthorns owe 
The glory of their driven snow; 

The wealth the summer meadows bear 
Is due to thv all-tender care; 

The treasured fruits that autumn leaves 
In serried stooks of golden sheaves, 
The heart of man had never blessed 
If by thy waters uncaressed. 

Ah, gentle river, were it mine 
To run my course as thou dost thine! 


Rejoicing those that round thee live 
With blessings thou alone canst give, 

Beloved of all on whom thy store 
Of peace and plenty thou dost pour, 

And changing all, which but for thee 
Were barren, to fertility ; 

Moving majestic through the scene, 

Though irresistible, serene; 

Though never hasting, pausing never, 

But moving onwards, onwards ever. 

G. K. M 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THIRTY THOUSAND A YEAR. 

“Ah, for a man to arise in me 
lhat the man I am may cease to be.” 


“ I should think we might get the bag of corn now, 
eh, Bart? Cameron wiped his brow and stopped to 
survey the patch of ground that looked so smooth. 

Bart looked at it critically. 

“I . we ’ d better give it another turn, dad,” he 

s.ucl, and hitched the string-mended harness a little 
r.iore securely to the jaded horse. “ It’s such a lunatic 
p ough, it misses twice for every time it hits.” 

Cameron looked at the wide space of ground to be 
gone over yet again. 

“ I’m very anxious to get the seed in,” he said. “ You 
see, we’re a month late as it is, and it will be a bio- 
s ving in feed when we have it to cut.” 

Y f, s V, but ^ is no g° od unless the ground is 
ready, Bart said. “We have no manure or anvthing 
like the Journal says. We’d better give it an extra 
turn. 


“ Vou’re quite right, quite right, my boy,” Cameron 
said, and led his horse on again, up and down, up and 
down the furrows. 

“ I don’t like such a lot of stumps being left in,” Bart 
said the seventh time in an hour that the plough had 
gnashed on one. “ In the Journal there’s a picture of a 
stump eradicator—a grand little machine. We’ll have 
to save up and get it, dad.” 

Ay, ay, said the father;' “still, I don’t think the 
stumps will interfere very much. The corn can easily 
come up between them.” 

“It would be easier ploughing,” sighed Bart, follow¬ 
ing the horse about in a waved line. 

“ You’re tired out, lad; knock off for a spell,” 
Cameron said. “I keep forgetting how young you 
are. We have been working here since eight—five 
hours.” 

But Bait would work till he dropped rather than leave 
oft a minute before his father. He took a long drink at 
the oatmeal water Miss Browne had made, and went on 
stooping, picking out the stones, digging spots the 
unfaithful plough had left untouched, following the 
horse while his father dug. 
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Cameron was thin as a rail. Ever since they had 
come here he had worked like a man possessed, for the 
spectacle that came to haunt his nights was of his 
children in actual need of bread. He had left debts 
behind him in the township—a hundred pounds’ worth 
of them ; there was a hundred and fifty yet to pay on 
the selection ; and the patching-up of the house, rough 
as it had been, had taken money. There was seed to 
buy, there were tools to mend or replace, interest to pay 
on" the money he had borrowed on the place—a 
thousand other things. 

And not one word of all the changes did the letters 
carry across the secret seas. 

“There is no need to worry mamma unnecessarily,” 
Cameron said to the children. “ When we have made a 
great success of the place and paid everything off, then 
we will tell her.” 

Across the acres came the insistent sound of the 
dinner bell. 

“ I don’t think I’ll stop,” Cameron said. “ I m not 
hungry. Off you go, Bart, and don’t come back for an 

hour.” . i 

But Bart was learning the art of managing his father. 
“The poor old nag wants a rest,” he said. “ We must 
take her up and give her a drink and some oats. And 
I’d come in to dinner, dad, if I were you. Hermie will 
be disappointed if you don’t.” 

So they went up to the little patchwork house 
together. 

It was not to a very tempting repast the bell had 
summoned them. Hermie, no longer able to order 
macaroons and whitebait and tinned oysters to make 
delicacies with, had, childlike, lost interest in the 
culinary department of the house. And Miss Browne 
was no artist; to her a leg of mutton represented 
nothing but a leg of mutton, and fricassees and such 
tempting departures seemed but tales in the cookery 
book never to be put to practical use. 

To-day there were chops—fried. Years back, when 
Lizzie came fresh from the “ State ” to Mrs. Cameron’s 
tutelage, she had been instantly instructed into the fine 
art of grilling. But now that there was no one to 
insist upon these delicate distinctions, and the frying- 
pan was so much easier labour, Cameron was slowly 
forgetting the taste of grilled meat. 

There were potatoes too ; the family took it for 
granted that these were necessarily nasty things, either 
watery or burnt. 

Bread and jam—no longer silverpan conserve, but 
cheap raspberry in which the chief element was tomato 
—finished the pleasing repast. 

Miss Browne sat at the head of the table, exhausted 
and dishevelled, for she had swept the room and sewn 
on four buttons and dressed floss and set the table. 

Cameron, before removing to the selection, had 
dismissed her again, gently enough ; he knew it would 
be impossible to continue to pay her ten shillings a 
week for being a nuisance to them. 

And again she had wept and wrung her hands and 
entreated to remain. The tears streaming down her 
cheeks, she told him the time she had been in his 
family was the happiest in her life. She would not 
dream of taking money now, she said, but she implored 
him to let her work for her home. So here she was, 
still at the head of the table, faithfully apportioning the 
dish of chops and keeping the smallest and worst- 
cooked one quietly for herself, and pouring out tea, 
which all the family drank with each and every meal, so 
slowly and confusedly that her own was always cold 
before she touched it. 


“ Not a chop ? ” she said to Cameron. “ Oh, but you 
really must. Think of the severe physical labour you are 
continually doing. Just a small one ! You touched no 
meat yesterday, nor the day before.” She looked on 
the verge of tears. 

“ Don’t trouble, I don’t care for any,” Cameron said. 

“ I’ll have some—some—”—his eyes wandered round the 
table in search of something nicer than the potatoes— 

“ some bread and butter.” 

But Lizzie’s prentice hand at bread ! And store 
butter three weeks old! He reached himself Pendennis , 
and, helped by the pleasant gossiping of the Major, 
managed to swallow a few mouthfuls. 

All through the meal Miss Browne lamented over his 
appetite, but he heeded her voice just as much as he did 
the flies that buzzed round his teacup—both were 
integral parts of life and to be endured. 

“ May I put you a chop aside and warm it up for your 
tea ? ” she persisted anxiously. 

He put his finger on the place in the book and looked 
up for one second. 

“I am going to try vegetarianism,” he said. “I 
have come to the conclusion that meat does not agree 
with me.” 

And it did not. Every second Saturday now with his 
own hands he was obliged to kill a sheep for the sake of 
his family; he found a man would charge ten shillings 
each time to come the distance. The physical nausea 
for the task was such that from the time he first took 
the knife into his shuddering hand to the day they 
buried him, no morsel of animal food passed his lips. 

The children were still—a month after they had 
come—full of magnificent enthusiasms. Hermie and 
Miss Browne were going to restore the fallen fortunes 
of the family by raising poultry. Hermie worked 
intoxicating sums on paper, and even Miss Browne, 
distrustful "of the child’s arithmetic, on checking the 
figures could find so little wrong that she began to be 
a-tremble with delight at the prospect herself. Bart 
himself, the only one of the family touched with caution, 
found they had left sufficient margin for losses, and 
assented that a fortune might assuredly be made. 

For who could dispute the fact that the. grocer 
charged from one to two shillings a dozen for his eggs, 
according to season ? Let them reckon on the basis of 
one shilling. And Small the butcher charged three and 
sixpence to four and sixpence a pair for table fowls. 
Let them be very safe and say two and sixpence. 

They were starting with the twelve fowls the Dunks 
had left on the estate. Now if one hen in one year 
brought up three clutches of chickens, how many would 
that make ? Hermie, with shining eyes, cried thirty- 
nine, but Bart, who had seen mortality among chickens, 
refused to put down more than twenty. 

“ Very well,” said Hermie, “ count twenty if you like, 
only I know it will be thirty-nine, I shall be so careful 
of them. Twelve hens with twenty chickens each—that 
will be—that will be—what are twelve twenties, Miss 
Browne ? ” 

“Two hundred and forty,” replied the lady, amazed 
herself that it could be so much, “two hundred and 
forty ! Why, I have never seen so many together in my 
life.” 

Bart wrote down the figures two hundred and forty. 

“Fowls grow up in six months,” Hermie said. 
“ Lizzie says so, and her mother used to keep fowls. 
The Journal says—I read it this morning—that fowls 
generally lay two hundred eggs a year.” 

“ Say one hundred and fifty,” Bart said. 

“Very well,” said Hermie. “Please, Miss Browne, 
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what arc two hundred and forty times one hundred and 
fifty ? ” 

“ My dear,” gasped Miss Browne, “ I—I really need 
a pencil for that.” 

Bart offered his stump, and Miss Browne was five 
minutes working the sum, so sure was she she must 
have made an astounding mistake somewhere. 

“ It—it certainly comes to thirty-six thousand,” she 
said at last. 

“ Would you please multiply it by a shilling a dozen, 
and say what it comes to,” was Hermie’s further 
request. 

Miss Browne again took a surprising time to do the 
simple sum. 

“ A hundred and fifty pounds,” she said. 

“That is for the first year,” Hermie said, “but now 
would you please work it out on this big piece of paper, 
and see what we should get the second year. Two 
hundred and forty fowls-” 

“ And the twelve you began with, too,” said Roly. 

Hermie was quite willing to be cautious. 

“ We won’t count them, we’ll allow for them dying, 
too,” she said. “ Two hundred and forty fowls with, 
say, twenty chickens each in the year. What’s that ? ” 

Miss Browne’s pencil worked. 

“ Four thousand eight hundred,” she said. 

“ And they lay one hundred and fifty eggs a year.” 

Miss Browne looked quite shaken at the result her 
arithmetic produced—seven hundred and twenty 
thousand eggs ! Three thousand pounds ! 

The excitement made her work out the results of the 
third year, and she was weeping when the sum came 
out—sixty thousand pounds. She was weeping for her 
grey spoiled life. Exquisite dresses, travel, health, 
even marriage, and little children of her own, would 
have been all possible had she worked these sums years 
and years ago, and set to work with twelve fowls. 

Bart still had misgivings. 

“ More might die than that,” he said. 

Hermie was quite pale with excitement. 

“ We have counted that half that come out die,” she 
said, “and Lizzie says her mother always reared ten 
out of every thirteen. We have only counted six. But 
count three if you like, still that is thirty thousand 
pounds. And we have not counted selling any.” 

Even Bart saw the moderation that only counted three 
chickens to each hatching, and his doubts died away. 

Visions of all this wealth intoxicated the children; 
they tore their father from his book ; Hermie told him, 
with eyes ashine with tears and little heaving breast, 
that he was never to do any more of that "dreadful 
ploughing, that in three years they would be making 
thirty thousand a year, at least, by no harder work than 
just feeding the fowls and packing up eggs. 
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He smiled at them very gently, he could not bear to 
damp their ardour. In very truth he could not exactly 
find out why these figures should not be as they 
seemed. 

“ Of course you would have a huge feed bill and 
want a big run of land,” he said. 

Bart gave a comprehensive sweep of his young arm 
towards the scrubby bush-land that lay around them. 

“ As much as we like for a shilling an acre a year,” 
he said. 

“ But the feed bill ? ” 

“Five thousand a year would buy enough at all 
events and still we’d have twenty-five thousand left,” 
Hermie said jubilantly. “ You will give up the 
ploughing, won’t you, daddie ? ” 

Cameron temporised, and said he would just do a 
little while the chickens grew. 

1 hat night a violent wind came up with drenching 
rain. Cameron lay listening to it, wondering what 
skies were over the head of his beloved whom the seas 
held from him. 

Then he heard doors opening and shutting, whispered 
words, and finally a series of very angry cackles. He 
threw on some clothes, and went to find out the 
meaning. In the living-room an oil lamp was flaring 
in the draught, a Plymouth Rock was roosting on the 
piano top, a white Leghorn was regarding' the sofa 
suspiciously. On the floor sat Hermie, rubbing a 
wrathful fowl dry with a Turkish bath-towel, and 
presently in staggered Bartie and Miss Browne, the 
former with five fowls by the legs, the latter nervously 
holding one at arm’s length. 

Cameron fell into a convulsion of silent laughter, so 
earnest were the children, so absorbed. And Miss 
Browne, poor Miss Browne, how ludicrous she looked 
with her scanty hair flying ragged round her shoulders, 
her figure clad in an ancient mackintosh, her mouth 
frightened, her eyes heroic with the endeavour not to 
let go of the fowl who twisted itself madly to peck at 
her trembling hand ! 

“ I don’t know what you are laughing for, papa,” 
Hermie said, a trifle offended. “ The fowl-house leaks 
dreadfully.” 

“ But it has rained half-a-dozen nights since we 
came; you never brought the things in here before, my 
child,” he urged. 

Hermie received Miss Browne’s contribution on her 
knee, and fed to drying its dejected feathers. 

“ We didn’t know before that each of them was 
worth two thousand five hundred pounds,” she said. 

“ Please, papa, will you hold Bartie’s fowls, so that he 
can light the fire. We are going to give them some¬ 
thing hot to drink.” 

(To be continued .) 





















A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth“ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

About eleven o’clock on the following clay Ball came 
to fetch Beth to her mistress’s dressing-room. Beth 
obeyed the summons the more willingly because two 
hours earlier her father had sent up to her room to 
know if she would breakfast with him, and that little bit 
of his undivided society had given her courage for 
whatever might befall in the remaining hours of the 
day. 

She found that her father always breakfasted alone, 
and never later than half-past eight. He was a man of 
punctual habits, and like many of his calling, seemed to 
require little sleep. 

“ London makes most people lazy, I think, though 
your sisters scarcely work hard enough to be such 
‘ slug-a-beds.’ But as a country bird, I suppose you’re 
up with your fellow birds, and if half-past eight isn’t 
too early for you, I’ll look for you every morning to 
pour out my tea.” 

“ It would be a disgraceful bird that thought that 
too early ! Even your London sparrows can do better. 
Of course I’ll be down. Why, at home-” 

“At home, Betty?” 

She reddened distressfully. “At Kingsbarns Uncle 
John must have felt half the village pulses by this time, 
and the breakfast things are washed up, and Aunt 
Anneys is in the store-room-” 

“ Where we’ll leave her, Betty.” He disarmed his 
words with a smile. “That bit of your life is behind 
you, and I want you to try and busy your thoughts 
more with the present and the future, in fairness to 
us all.” 

Beth’s bosom heaved, so hard it was to differ from 
him ; but loyalty came first. “ It’s all the life I ever 
knew,” she said ; “it is part of me ; I can’t cut it 
off and leave it as if—as if—it hadn’t been of any 
use; but I will not speak of it if it displeases you, 
father.” 


“ Displeases me ? No. Another cup of tea, Betty ; 
only one small lump of sugar. I wouldn’t have you less 
true ; don’t mistake me. The present will be past one 
day, and you might be faithless to that too. Iry to 
find some cqntre of interest here as well—that’s all 1 
ask, and if you’ve any wants or wishes that it’s in^ my 

power to fulfil-Oho, so you’ve one all ready ! ” he 

laughed at her eager face lifted behind the tea-cosy. 

“ What is thy petition, O Princess Bethia ? ” 

“ Only that I may read in your room when you’re 
out, lather. I’ll make off the minute I hear you 
come in.” 

“ Read ? I hear you fell asleep there yesterday. 

“It was dark; I didn’t turn on the light,” she 
blushed. 

“ Oh, well, in that case my books must forgive you 
the affront.” 

“ Jane said I might go, but I don t think Jane s 
permission enough.” 

“We all bow down to Jane! I own I’m a little bit 
too afraid of her myself to be disobedient.” 

“ I’m not afraid of her. The room’s yours.” 

“ Well, it may be yours on two conditions which I 
expect you honourably to observe. You must never ask 
leave to stay there when I’m busy, and you must not 
read certain books which I will point out to you.” 

“I promise, father.” She got up and went round to 
hug him. 

“ My dear Betty, please respect my shirt! It’s starch 
has to hold out till dinner-time.” 

“What are your working hours, father? You were 
out all yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday was an exception. A literary man s 
hours, if he’s to do any good, are regulated on strictly 
business principles.- There will be no ‘ open sesame ’ 
for you before lunch, of that you may be sure, nor after 
midnight! You may take possession in the afternoon. 
You’ll be pretty certain to have the place to yourself, 
with the exception of Perdita, who, though a cat of 
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much distinction, is of irreproachable manners. Your 
sisters will certainly not disturb you. They would as 
soon think of standing on their heads as of using them 
for thinking purposes.” 

“ I knew the cat must be yours. I’ll respect her 
rights too.” 

The interval between this cheerful meal and her 
stepmother’s summons Beth found rather long. She 
had no duties in this big house where there were so 
many servants, and after looking into the public rooms 
and finding them empty, she climbed to her own nest. 
The bed had not been made, but the room smelt fresh 
with the keen wintry wind blowing through it. 

“ I’m sure the housemaid won’t mind if I make the 
bed,” she thought, looking at it longingly, so she 
hunted for the clean white apron and packet of dusters 
Aunt Anneys had provided, and spent a pleasant and 
profitable half-hour in restoring the apple-blossom 
room to neatness. She had all but finished when Ball 
appeared. 

“ Well, that lazy slut, Ann, will thank you if nobody 
else does ! I see you’ve been brought up in a sensible 
way, miss. If you like to look after your own things, 
nobody will trouble themselves ; but don’t empty 
your bath—it’s too heavy for you. I’ll see that it’s 
done.” 

1 hank you,” said'Beth; “and as I’m sure you’ve 
lots to do, I’ll learn to do my own hair as—mamma 
likes it, if you’ll be so kind as to give me one more 
lesson.” 

“ Very well, miss. I like to see a young lady as can 
help herself. ‘ Can do is easily carried about,’ as my 
mother used to say. And you never know when you 
may have to use it.” 

“ I’ve used it all my life,” said Beth, her candour 
gaining her a fast friend. “ At least, I’ve never had 
anybody to wait on me.” 

“ And neither has some other people till now,” said 
Ball to herself as she went downstairs; “ but there’s 
some would rather pretend they were stupid than let on 
they had been used to work. And stupids they are, I 
say.” 

Beth found her step-mother in the pretty dressing- 
room where she had been received the day before. She 
lay on the sofa, but extended a soft hand of welcome 
to the girl. Whatever of straits and shifts her life may 
have known, there was no gainsaying that Mrs. Bethune 
was one of those whom luxury fits, as the sheath the 
flower. The transplantation into plenty only heightened 
the points that made her attractive to Richard Bethune. 
It did not vulgarise her. Her commonness was a ques¬ 
tion of soul, and, as we all know, our souls are often a 
poor match for our bodies. 

u Come and sit beside me, darling.” She pointed to 
a stool. “We must have a great talk, though I am so 
tired. Oh, my dear Betty, this life of excitement is 
quite killing me. Just think of it; we are in December 
—months from the real season, and what with dinners 
and receptions and concerts, we are engaged almost 
every night for the whole month ! ” 

If it is killing you, couldn’t you refuse ? ” asked 
Beth, her eyes straying through the door to a very fine 
gown spread out on the bed. 

“ And leave dear papa to go alone ! When you know 
me better, Betty, you will do me the justice to own 
that whatever I am, I am not selfish/ But I didn’t 
call you here to talk about myself. It is you we must 
discuss.” 

Beth’s little movement of negation met with no 
recognition. 
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“ I have been thinking about your frocks and things. 
We must settle about your clothes at once : it is im¬ 
possible to give orders close on Christmas. Ball can go 
out with you and see you fitted.” 

“ I have everything 1 want,” she hurried out the 
words—“ everything. My aunt saw to that.” 

“ Yes, dearest. Ball brought your things down last 
night when you were asleep, and we looked them over 
together.” 

Beth flushed, resentful of this liberty, but restrained 
any open expression of annoyance. " 

Mrs. Bethune stroked her cheek playfully. “ Now, 
my dear little Thistle, don’t be angry with me. I’m your 
mother now, darling, and mothers always know best. 
Your outfit is quite charming for the country. You look 
a real Red Riding Hood in that red cloak and felt hat, 
but we are in town, and we must study appearances for 
the sake of our position and our neighbours. 1 assure 
you, Bethia, I often have the greatest trouble in getting 
Jane to dress like her sister, but I always insist. No 
one shall say that I make any difference between my 
children, and 1 hope my youngest daughter will try to 
please me in this matter too.” 

“ It shall be as you like,” said Beth, perceiving the 
uselessness of struggle, and only hoping her father 
could afford the fine feathers she foresaw herself 
wearing. 

“ That’s my good child ! Ball and I have a little 
scheme ; we shall make you look charming, never fear, 
and I think we’ll keep you hidden, a little prisoner, from 
papa’s friends till you are transformed. We want them 
to have a good impression, do we not ? ” 

“They wouldn’t look at me.” She spoke with a 
streak of bitterness. “ I’m only another girl.” 

“ Oh, naughty one ! And besides, it pains me not to 
have everything pretty and harmonious about me. 

I his dress” — she touched Beth’s homespun with 
shrinking finger-tips—“ is just the wrong shade of 
brown for your hair and complexion, and the cut is 
quite three seasons old ! ” 

“ I have had it for two winters. We didn’t think 
very much about fashions at home ’’—the word would 
out. “ I think we like people better for what they are 
than for what they wear.” 

“ Quite right, dearest, though I wouldn’t cultivate a 
habit of lecturing, if I were you. And really, some of 
papa’s literary and artistic friends are shocking dowdies ; 
but I always maintain it’s our duty to look as nice as we 
can for the sake of others.” 

“Especially if we haven’t to pay for the luxury.” 
Beth could not help the little thought, but she said 
aloud, “ I sha’n’t mind in the least not knowing the 
grand and fashionable people; but I should like to 
meet some of the dowdy ones—those who don’t mind 
how their bodies look so long as their minds have nice 
clothes.” 

“ How oddly you speak, dear one ! I’m afraid you 
are a little sarcastic. People will be quite afraid of you 
if you talk in that way. You shall see all our friends. 
We shall be giving a series of dinners next month, and 
you and Claire must take turns to be present if there 
isn t room for both at table. And, of course, you must 
appear in the drawing-room. Next week, when the 
new carpet is laid, I shall be givingmy first ‘ At Home,’ 
and I'must have all my daughters round me. You’ll 
have one of your new dresses by then, and, Betty, my 
dear little girl ”—stroking her hand—“ I’m sure you don’t 
mind, but there are some little faults of manner—some 
little solecisms, and, if you hadn’t quite such a Scotch 
accent! Of course, as I told dear papa, one quite 
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understands, brought up as you have been in ^the 
country, with country people, and seeing no society. 

“ I was'brought up by a lady and gentleman. Father 
would tell you that.” Beth drew her hand sharply from 
the caressing touch. “ If I’m rough-mannered, please 
don’t put it down to them.” 

“ Oh, dear, how impetuous you are! I am only 
speaking for your good. It is distressing to have one’s 
words twisted and to be so misunderstood. I’m sure 
your uncle and aunt are excellent people.. I thought 
Mrs. Pringle’s letters so quaint and old-fashioned ! ” 

“ Please don’t speak about them ! ” cried the girl, 
getting up abruptly. “ I can’t stand it. You don t 
know them—you don’t understand them. They’re 
worlds away from you in thoughts and ideas, and 
everything. You’ve no right to judge them ! ” 

“ You entirely forget yourself,” said Mrs. Bethune, 
keenly offended. u If this is the outcome of their 
training, then allow me to say I cannot regret that I do 
not know your relatives.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Beth, penitent at once. “ They 
would be the first to rebuke me for being rude, and 
they don’t need my defence. But oh, don’t you see, 
I’m sore yet at the parting from them. They’re all I 

ever had.” f , 

" I think you’re a very silly girl, Bethia, and you don t 
know how ’to appreciate your advantages. You are 
leaving nothing behind, that I can see, but a dull, 
monotonous country life, and your dear papa is offering 
you everything a girl can want or desire—a refined 
home, young friends, good society, charming ^ clothes. 

I am sorry you show such a discontented spirit.” 

“ Perhaps it is my Scotch mind,” said Beth, trying- 
hard to recover control of her voice. “ I think minds 
have accents too.” 

“ Pray do not argue. It is such bad taste.” 

“ I am sorry, mamma. I don’t want to vex you.” 
Beth made one last fight for supremacy and conquered. 
(“ There are evil beasts within ; chain them.” Who that 
is born with the affliction of a hasty temper does .not 
know this form of wrestling—sometimes, to his bitter 
shame, as the vanquished, sometimes also, by grace of 
God, as the victor ? After the first hand-to-hand grip, 
the rest is comparatively easy. Beth found then, as so 
often after, that she had but to compel her lips to sub¬ 
mission for her will to follow.) She knelt again on the 
little stool from which she had so abruptly risen. 
“ Please forgive me,” she said. “ I will try to correct 
my faults if you will have patience with me.”. 

“No one ever accused me of want of patience, said 
Mrs. Bethune querulously, “ and I’m afraid I shall 
require to exercise it, for you are very trying. If it 
weren’t that it would disturb dear papa, I should almost 
feel that I ought to go and tell him.” She saw the 
appeal in Beth’s eyes, and said with less tension, “ Well, 
I won’t. Now, am I not very good-natured ? ” 

Beth made no direct reply. There is not much credit in 
refraining from an action that would only injure our¬ 
selves. Spoilt as she was, Mrs. Bethune knew better 
than to intrude upon her husband’s seclusion with 
small personal worries, but Beth did not yet know the 
limits of her stepmother’s sovereignty. 

“ It isn’t that I want you to shield me,” she said. “ I 
will tell him myself if you like, that I lost my temper, 
but—he said no one ever went near him in his working 
hours.” 

“Have I not just said I could not allow myself to 
disturb him? Really, dearest, you compel me to say 
disagreeable things, and I do so hate unpleasantness in 
families, but if I find you make a habit of carrying little 


tales to papa, I must forbid you the indulgence of 
breakfasting alone with him.” 

“ We didn’t—talk about you,” said Beth in a choked 
voice, “ we—talked about books.” 

“ Oh, well, I was only warning you. You will find 
me a very indulgent mother if you try to please me. 
Now I must send you away. You have made my poor 
head worse, and it fidgets me to have you lean on the 
sofa. No, thank you,” she plaintively waved aside Beth’s 
subdued offers of help, “ you can’t, do anything. I’m 
afraid you think me very silly, but I get so easily agitated 
when people make scenes.” 

Beth left the room, contrition chased out of her soul 
by the passions that took possession once more. She 
was quick to perceive the meanness of using this 
favourite feminine weapon to wound tender consciences. 

“ I won’t be made responsible for her headache ! ” 
she cried to herself, beginning to mount the stairs with 
angry haste. 

At that moment a door behind her was opened, and 
Claire appeared. “ Oh, it’s you, Miss Bee-bee 1 Come 
and talk to me. Come, and I’ll show you my room.” 

The invitation had a gracious sound, but Beth was 
scarcely ready to be mollified. 

“ I can’t,” she said. 

“ Don’t be horrid ! I really want yon. I’ve some¬ 
thing to show you. What’s the matter? Oh, you’ve 
been with mamma ! ” she laughed lightly. “ Well, 1 
won’t bother you ! If you won’t come to me, I’ll go 
with you. It’s awfully dull, and I must have somebody.” 

The threat sufficed. At all costs, the apple-blossom 
room must be kept sacred from intruders. 

Claire’s new mood was surprising, and for the first 
ten minutes Beth was on the alert for the mocking 
spirit of yesterday, but it appeared that Claire could be 
pleasant when she chose. She showed Beth all her 
dresses, her trinkets, the various trifles she had gathered 
during the course of a wandering life. This was picked 
up at Scarborough, that at Tunbridge Wells, the other 
at Brighton. 

“ What a lot you’ve seen ! ” said untravelled Beth. 
Claire shrugged her shoulders. 

“ We were gipsies till the padre planted us here. We 
lived in London when we could. When the money ran 
done, we went to some cheap seaside place to retrench. 
Now we’re fixed stars. Look here.” She opened a 
drawer in her dressing-table, and took from it a photo¬ 
graph. “ What do you think of that ? ” 

Beth scrutinised the picture. “ I don’t know—I 
think he looks rather—conceited.” 

“No more than so good-looking a man has a right 
to be. Isn’t he good-looking, Miss Bee-bee ? ” 

“ He seems to have good features. Who is he ? ” 
“Oh, wouldn’t you like to know!” Claire snatched 
back the picture ; “ but I sha’n’t tell you, for you might 
think it your duty—Scotch people make an awful fetich 
of duty—to tell Jane, and she would tell mamma, and 
mamma would tell the padre, and then there would be a 
fine kettle of fish ! ” 

“ If it’s anybody you’re ashamed of-” 

“ Look here, Miss Bee-bee, you needn’t think you’re 
going to lecture me, for I won’t stand it. Jane is the 
only person I ever allow to scold me, and I only let her 
do it occasionally to keep her quiet.” 

It was the second time in one morning Beth had been 
admonished for lecturing. 

She had not recognised this to be one of her failings, 
but there is a good deal of “ unmapped country ” in most 
of us left for others to explore. 

(To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

SCARLET Geranium. —We cannot direct you to any special place 
where your water-colour paintings would be bought,'but you might 
write for advice to the following addresses :—Gentlewoman’s Employ¬ 
ment Association and Ladies’ Work Society, 27, King Street, Man¬ 
chester; Inquiry and Employment Bureau for Educated Women, 
8, Sandon Terrace, Liverpool; Central Bureau for the Employment 
of Women, 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ; Depot for the Sale 
of Ladies’ Work, 128, Upper Albion Street, Leeds. 

M. G.—It is a very good plan to go to France or to Switzerland an Pair 
to learn French. We think that, unless you have any friends who 
could tell you of an opening, your only way to find one is to advertise 
in some French paper. If you wrote to the Secretary, Franco-English 
Guild, 6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, you might obtain information as 
to how best to set about the matter, as regards a Parisian school. 
Should you be tempted by the glorious scenery, bracing air, and 
educational advantages to go to the Lake of 'Geneva, you might 
advertise in the Journal de Geneve, Gazette de Lausanne, Feinlle 
a Avis de Vevey, simply sending a penny post-card, in the first 
instance, to the office of the paper for terms of insertion. 

Aster.— You should procure one of these manuals Burchett’s Linear 
Perspective, illustrated (S. Kensington Mus. Art Dept.), published by 
Chapman at 7s. ; W. H. Collins’s Perspective, illustrated, published by 
Longmans at 5s.; H. A. James’s Handbook of Perspective , published 
h Y Chapman at 2s. 6d. There is also published, under the auspices 
of S. Kensington, W. H. Cubley’s System of Elementary Drawing, 
price 3s. 6d. (Chapman). & 

Doris.—A good deal of Christmas card designing is done by women 
and no special preparation, other than the artistic training you name, 
is necessary. The usual method is to submit designs to a publisher, 
or to join in one of the competitions held annually by various firms’. 
The process of reproduction does not generally fall to the lot of the 
designer. 

JASMINE.—The usage as to verbs in the plural with collective nouns 
varies, according to the idea expressed in the noun at the moment, 
whether that of plurality or of a compact body. For example, you 
may say, “ The committee was unanimous in its decision ” but “ The 
committee were divided in their opinions.” The first instance you 
give is a slip of the pen, for “crowds,” being in itself the plural of a 
collective noun, must of course take a plural verb. You would sav 
“ lhere were crowds,” but “ The crowd was dense.” In your second 
example “The family were leaving” is the more usual form. From 
to-day s paper we cull four illustratious of everyday English. “ The 
Government has had under consideration the conditions under which 
Mr. Kruger will be received in Paris.” “ The London County Council 
are going to effect alterations.” “ Our Army has not been guilty of 
cruelty. “ Our Army were prepared to meet the foe.” 

Thomas J. Nash.— We must refer you to the columns of The Bov's 
Own Paper. J 

VALERIE.—We have read your poem with interest. As it is an early 
attempt, we must not criticise it too harshly. There are some incorrect 
rhymes, such as “ heart ” and “ last,” “ odds ” and “ cross,” “ clasped ’ 
and “ last, “ fraught ” and “ thoughts ” ; and these lines— 

“Were a constant comfort to me to the last ” 
and 

“ All, news comes at last of the heroic band! ” 

are halting. The composition of verse needs to be guided by certain 
rules, and without a knowledge of these, you cannot hope to succeed • 
but you need not therefore despair, for such mistakes as those you 
have made are very usual among beginners. J 

Muddled.— Personally we should prefer the Staff notation for both the 
purposes you name. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 


M E. Nicholson (Australia) answers Edith F., referring “ An Orde 
for a Picture to the Fifth Roval Reader nM u : 


It is 
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for a Picture ” to the Fifth Royal Reader , old edition, page 387. 
by Ahce Cary. Miss NICHOLSON kindly offers to copy it if necessary, 
n 2 t c W , I * her / ddress inserted.’ She informs 
nnLKcLori Self-Sacrifice is written by Anna Lisle, and 

published by Hutchinson & Co., 25, Paternoster Square. 

Ihe Rev. Alfred Colbeck writes to say that the author of the 
hues quoted (not quite correctly) by Eros, was the late Mr. John 
M! Is, of Ashton - under- Lyne and Manchester, a banker, musician, 

r p a et M-7 he ^r re Wnt t en / s an epitaph for his brother, the 
Rev. S. Mills They may be found in a small volume of poems 
published by Fisher Unwin in 1898, under the title of Vox Humana ; 
and were used by the Princess of Wales, after the death of the Duke of 
Elarence. 

Tots, inquires for the context and whereabouts of the line— 

“ In your life let my remembrance linger.” 

jA fof AmeliaM 3 ^ kindl ^ sends the words of the poem “ Incomplete” 

A Constant Reader is answered by Aunt Popsik, who refers the 
quotation to Mrs. Hamilton King’s “Disciples”’: Ugo Bassls 

, r Sermon 111 the Hospital, published separately at sd 

M f go fZ°i k 4 w S VGry kindIy encl0ses a son S> “ The Land of Long 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

E. A. T. (Art Needlework and Embroidery at Home).— Although you 
are unusually good as an expert embroideress, we cannot hold out to 
you a very great deal of hope that you will be able to obtain orders to 
execute at home, unless you can pretty frequently visit the large town 
near which you reside. You should certainly go to the town from 
time to time, 111 order to call upon the leading dealers in fancy-work 
and secure commissions from them, and also probably from private 
customers. In connection with embroidery orders there are nearly 
a ways details which arise and have to be settled by interviews with 
the persons for whom the work is done. That occasional advertising 
m the leading local papers might be of sendee we do not doubt* 
Home-workers are too apt to forget how essential it is to a continuance 
ot orders that they should keep well in touch with the towns. We 
quite understand that, as you say, these journeys are fatiguing and 
probably expensive, but in the end they would certainly prove to be 
worth making. The home-worker at a distance, however capable 
tends to become overlooked, unless she reminds her customers from 
time to time of her existence. 

C. M. R. (Civil Service—Post Office — Examinations). —You could 
obtain the rules and regulations of these examinations through anv 
bookseller for one shilling. Applicants wishing to be examined should 
hH up special forms, which may be procured from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, S.W. For a girl-clerk the limits 
of age are between sixteen and eighteen, and for a woman-clerk 
between eighteen and twenty. It is wise to enter, if possible, as a 
girl-clerk. The examination fee is 7s. 6d. The salary of a girl-clerk 
is for the first three years £35, £37 10s., and £40 respectively. At 
the end of three years, girl-clerks, certified by the head of the depart¬ 
ment as competent, may be promoted, as vacancies occur, to women- 
clerkships with a salary of £ 5 5, rising by £2 10s. to £ 7 o, and then 
D - v £5 to £ 100. Girl-clerks not obtaining a certificate in three years 
are transferred to the class of women sorters. The subjects of exam- 
mation for girl-clerks . are handwriting and spelling, arithmetic, 
English composition, with special reference to grammatical accuracv 
geography, English history, French or German. 

Iris ( Medical Training).—We have been very much interested in 
reading the letter of one who, as you tell us, has, though an English 
girl, passed all her life in Russia. It is evident that you have not lost 
anything by this fact, and that you have observed to good purpose the 
remarkable nation amongst whom you have hitherto made your home 
It is always, to our thinking, a great advantage to know another 
nationality besides one’s own. It is pleasant to find how much you 
like the Russians, although they strike you as being without much 
energy or love of life. There are certainly many Russians to whom 
such a description by no means applies ; but you probably are thinking 
mainly of the people m general and of the peasantry. It is, we agree 
jy 1 , 1 a great pity that Russian is a language so 

little studied in this country. And now, in return for what you tell 
us, let us see what we can tell you in reference to this matter of a 
medical training, lhere are many courses which may be followed by 
a girl who desires to qualify herself for the practice of medicine. 
But, on the whole, we think the best plan is to be trained at the 
London School of Medicine for Women, 30, Hunter Street, Bruns¬ 
wick Square, London, and ultimately to take the London University 
medical degree. The intending student must pass a preliminary 
examination m Arts, which must include the following subjects-/. 
English language, including grammar and composition. 2. Latin, 
including grammar, translation from specified authors, and translation 
ot easy passages not taken from such authors. 3. Elements of mathc- ' 
matics comprising arithmetic, algebra as far as simple equations 
geometry (the subject-matter of Euclid, including Books i., ii., and hi.). 

4. One of the following optional subjects—^) Greek, (b) French, (!) 
German, (d ) Italian, (e) any other modern language, (f ) logic. Fcr 
the London University degree it is requisite to take the‘London Matri¬ 
culation Examination, m which the subjects above-named arc included. 

I Jus examination is held on the second Monday in January and the 
second Monday in June. The fee is £2, and application to enter for it 
S ,» qw*T 0 the Registrar, University of London, Imperial 
institute, b. VV. The student is recommended to take chemistry in the 
preliminary examination if possible. Having passed this examination, 
the student must register her name on the books of a University, or of 
a recognised school of medicine. She may then register at one of the 

n f Ge , ne T Kd , Med ‘ c f> Council. The English office is at 
299, Oxford Street, London, W. After this the student must undergo 
five years training dating from the registration. The fees at the 
London School of Medicine for Women for the whole course are 
£ I 35 ; and the probable extra expenditure, including examination 
fees, is estimated to come to £50 or £60. Various scholarships, liow- 
ever, are provided for those who can win them, and one of these 
would lessen the expense. Board and lodging are not, of course, 
included but there are many students’ homes in the neighbourhood of 
tke school where girls can live cheaply. 

A Constant Reader (Monthly Nursing).— You cannot do better 
than take a course of training at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, Maryle- 
bonc Road, N.W. The course lasts twelve weeks and costs fifteen 
guineas. Certificated nurses are entitled to have their names placed 
on the register of the hospital, which is of course a great help to them 
in obtammg work You should apply to the Matron for admission, 
ana seek a personal interview with her. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HEADGEAR and BOB.— Ordinary white straw hats may be cleaned with 
a little soap and water, with a few drops of ammonia in it, using- a soft 
toothbrush. Chip had better be left at a maker s, or at a shop for 
their sale, where the cleaning may be undertaken. 

Spanish Girl (Teneriffe).—We have given a recipe for Chocolate 
Caramels” to B. A. (p. 448) 5 perhaps you would like cocoanut 
cream candy.” Take three cupfuls of white sugar, half a cupful of 
water half h teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Boil for ten minutes, 
then add one cupful of desiccated (or grated) fresh cocoanut, and beat 
well together, and then drop on white paper by the spoonful. We 
think that walnuts might be used instead of peanuts, thus, lake two 
cupfuls of sugar, two and a half cupfuls of New Orleans (or other) 
molasses, and one cupful of water, and a piece of butter the size of an 
e"°-. Boil until hardened in the water, then add one and a half tea¬ 
spoonfuls of soda while on the stove, and three quarts of roasted 
peanuts cut in half. A nice fruit candy may be made with chopped 
figs and raisins, dried cherries, or other fruit dropped into a syrup 
made of the juice of two lemons and two pounds of sugar stewed 

KATHLEEN. —Farthings were ancient English coins, and were instituted 
by King John in silver. If you have an Irish one of his reign, 1210, it 
is rare. Henry VIII. also coined them in silver, and the first issued 
in copper was by Charles II. in 1665 and 1672. There were half¬ 
farthings in 1343—Queen Anne’s farthings—a few of special dates 
fetch high prices. One issue, representing Peace on a Car, is rare 
and valuable. Others fetch from £1 up to A I 5 s* i Gold ones of 
Charles II. are worth from £$ I5s._ to £6 6s. You had better get a 
Manual of English , Scotch , and Irish Coins , published at 170, Strand, 
W.C. 


E. W._The flower you ask about on page 459 is the scabious, or pin¬ 

cushion flower, from the resemblance of the flower-heads to that 
useful article. . . 

A. Cr, _We do not know the publishers of Gerard s Herbal; it is a very 

old book, about 300 years old, and probably not in print. You might 
consult it at any good reference library. 

E. M. L.—The author of The Star-Spangled Banner was Francis Scott 
Key. A monument was erected to him at a cost of 150,000 dollars, 
bequeathed by Mr. James Sick, San Francisco. 

JEMIMA.— To reduce almonds to a paste you have only to chop them 
finely, after blanching ; sprinkle a little sugar under them on a paste¬ 
board, or marble slab without sugar, and roll with a rolling-pin. You 
can make cochineal-colouring with two tcaspoonfuls of pulverised 
cochineal, one teaspoonful of alum, and one of cream of tartar. Mix 
in one cupful of hot water ; bottle and cork. But you can buy colour¬ 
ing of any colour at any Italian warehouse for fancy groceries. 

Hi LORES— To make “ coffee cake,” the ingredients required arc these. 
One cupful of strong cold coffee, one cupful of molasses, one cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of chopped raisins (stoned), 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful each of cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and cloves; and five cupfuls of flour. We fear that this is not the 
description of cake you require ; but it is the only recipe we have. 

IvATE JENKINS (Edinburgh).—We regret that your letter should have 
so late a reply. We can recommend the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, 316, Regent Street, W. The curator is Mr. C. W. Beckett. 
The school is open daily (Saturday excepted), and classes are also held 
in the evenings only, from 7 P.M. The fee for all the classes is 2s. 6d. 
a month. Several scholarships are awarded. There is also the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, Royal Albert Hall, S.W., for teach¬ 
ing every handicraft. Awards are given, and the work exhibited may 
be sold. For all information write to the Secretary. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER. Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

COME HOME! COME HOME! 

“ Oh, that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Around me once again.” 



ive years dragged on. 
Sometimes word came 
that the travellers 
were at last com¬ 
ing- home, and 
Cameron’s heart 
grew warm, only to 
grow cold again as 
he realised he dare 
not let them come to 
this. Then, while the 
agony of dread still was 
crushing him, the next 
mail would bring the 
bitter relief that the 
time was not yet—the 
agent or the music masters 
or someone else had found 
another year was necessary, or 
the great career would be spoiled. 
Not one word all this time of the 
selection, else had the “career” been 
in instant danger of the ruin predicted, for the mother 
would have journeyed at the greatest possible number 
of knots an hour back to them. Her dreamer of dreams 
depending on a selection, her children depending on 
her dreamer, become his own master! 

Yet surely the man had had his lesson, and toiled 
now marvellously, piteously. 

Five years and not one idle day. 

Five years bewildered, struggling with unknown 
enemies—drought, hurricanes of wind, bush fires, 
devastating rains, a soil that the farmer born and bred 
could hardly have made pay. Never a complaining 
word. Hermie, growing to womanhood, broke her heart 
over his life at times. 

There was even a day when she fell down on her 
knees at a chair, and covered paper wildly with a pen 


that commanded her mother to come home. 


Cameron, working obstinately on one frightful day, 
the thermometer one hundred and seventeen degrees, 
had a “ touch of the sun,” and even after the doctor 
had left him quieted, his head in cool cloths, his 
temperature falling, he still moaned for his wife, cried 
to her like a child, stretched out his arms, raved, 
besought her to hold his hand. It was then that 
Hermie broke her promise, down on her knees, just 
hidden by the bed-curtain, writing wildly with the pen 
she had brought for the doctor to write his prescription. 

“ By the next boat,” she wrote ; “ if you wait for the 
one after it will be wicked of you. Flow can you stay 
like this ? Challis, Challis—all our lives spoiled for her 
to have a chance! We have no chance; father’s life 
is worse than any dog’s. Challis—I think I hate 


Challis. Going along quietly and happily, are we ? 
Miss Macintosh taking your place ? We are starving, 
worse than starving, the food we have to eat is worse 
than none at all. Fie needs delicate things, ice and 
invalid dishes, properly cooked. I have just been to 
the safe to look what I could get, and the mutton has 
gone bad—it goes bad nearly every day in summer here— 
there is no milk, for the cows have no feed, there is 
some nasty mouldy bread and bad butter, and golden 
syrup with flies in it, and sugar alive with ants. You ! 
You and Challis are eating the best things that can be 
bought with money. I hate Challis! The doctor says 
we are to keep his head cool with water, and to stand 
vessels full of water about the room to cool the air. 
The well is nearly dry, the sun has turned the tank 
water bad, or else a wombat or a bird has fallen in and 
it is poisonous. Bartie has gone a mile with the cart 
to beg some from the Dalys. 

“ Miss Macintosh taking care of us all so nicely ! We 
have no one in the world but Miss Browne. Oh, yes, 
we have told you lies and lies, but you ought not to 
have believed them. You should have come to see for 
yourself that he was happy and well. Oh, if you could 
hear him crying, just to hold your hand, he says, and to 
hear you talk! Ah, mother, mother, mother, how cruel 
you are! ” 

But the spirit of the man, just learning to be in¬ 
domitable, kept him back from long illness. In four 
days he was up again, easily turned sick and faint, but 
able to lie on the sofa and even take an interest in the 
delicacies that Hermie set before him. She had ridden 
Tramby into Wilgandra herself, gone to the grocer and 
implored him for nice things—calf’s foot jellies, and 
whitebait, and Canadian tinned fruit. 

“ My sister, Challis Cameron, the pianist, will be 
back soon. I have written for them to come, so you will 
be sure to be paid.” 

And the grocer, a kindly spot in his heart still for the 
youngest housekeeper he had ever taken orders from, 
made up a big basket of tinned goods, and said he 
would,wait for Challis to pay him. 

“ Hermie,” Cameron said from the sofa on the fifth 
day, “ my head is still confused, but I seem to re¬ 
member when I was very bad that you kept telling me 
mamma was coming. There has been no letter, has 
there ? ” 

Hermie grew a little pale. 

“ No, there has been no letter, papa,” she said. 

“ Flermie,” he cried, after spending a minute trying 
to find the reason for her curiously-averted head, “ you 
did not write for mamma, Hermie ? ” 

She turned to him then, her blue young eyes on fire. 

“ I did,” she said; “ it is time, more than time she 
* came. If she does not come soon, you—we—we shall 
all be dead.” 

“ Child, child ! ” he said. 

He had risen from his sofa and gone to the window to 
look once more with aching eyes at his wretched lands. 
If this had been the green isle in the sea he had dreamed 
of making it, he would have sent long ago himself. But 
these desolate acres! 

“ Child,” he groaned, “ I couldn’t let her come to 
this. I am only half a man, half a man. God left the 
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manliness out of me when lie made me, and gave me 
womanish ways instead. And I have never fought them 
down as it must have been meant I should do. But I 
will begin again, I will work harder—things must take a 
turn, and then I can meet her and she will not despise 
me. Child, God has no more awful punishment than 
when He lets those we love despise us. Send another 
letter, tell her not to come yet—not just yet. Let me 
have one more chance.” 

Hermie was sobbing at his side, pulling at his arm, 
trying to urge him back to the sofa. She knew he was 
not talking to her, knew he was hardly aware she was 
there, but her sensitive spirit, leaping at his troubles with 
him, was bowed down with the knowledge and weight 
of them. How she loved this man—this grev-haired, 
blue-eyed man at her side ! Hardly the love of daughter 
for father, her feelings for him had in them something 
of the passionate, protecting tenderness of a mother for 
a crippled child. 

“ Lie down,” she said, “ there—let me move these 
pillows—that is better. She must come—she should 
have come long ago. And I told her to be sure to come 
bv the next boat. Now lie still, I am going to get your 
lunch.” 

The exertion and emotion had tried him exceedingly. 
He lay still, still, his face to the wall; and now his mood 
brought a tear from under his eyelid. It was too late ! 
She would have started ! Ah, well, praise God for 


that, God who took these things out of our hands. She 
was coming—he might give up for a little time and lie 
with his head on her breast; she who hacf always for¬ 
given him would forgive him still and clasp him to her, 
and call him “Dear One.” Then all he would ask 
would be the happiness of dying before the world began 
again. 

The happy tears rolled down his cheeks. Hermie, 
tip-toeing back with her tray, saw them and was filled 
with dismay What had she done by this interference ? 

“ Darling,” she said, dropping beside him, “ don’t 
mind, don’t mind. The letter is not posted yet—Bartie 
was going to take it in this afternoon. It is not mail 
day till to-morrow. We will not send it.” 

Not posted ! Not posted ! She was not coming— 
she might not know of his extremity, his need for her ! 
The chill wind passed over him and dried his tears, dried 
his heart. 

“ Here is the letter,” the poor child cried, “ don’t 
look like that, darling. I would not vex you for the 
world. Shall I tear it up ? ” 

He looked at it piteously. Oh . that Bartie had it, 
riding with it through the bush, summoning her, 
summoning her! 

“ Shall I burn it ? ” said the poor little girl. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ burn it.” His voice was lifeless, his 
eyes stared dully at the wall. 

{To be continued.') 





GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XVII. 

July 15, 1852.—Mr. Reeves took me to see John Norman. 
J found him a portly man, of forty-nine, with eleven chil¬ 
dren. There is more of the old Norman stiffness about 
him than Burford. He told me that the latter had left 
London and gone to settle at South Sea. Mr. Porch Porch, 
Mr. Reeves’ eldest brother and Mrs. Reeves mere , came 
at twelve. They are a singular family. The mother is an 
off-shoot of the Sheridans, and possesses their talent, as to 
the rest apparently. Mr. Porch is a very good poet- 
dreaming, unpractical, like his sister, and like her, deaf; 
being amusing and intelligent, but peculiar. The mother 
is a wonderful old lady, still full of anecdote, and capable 
of talking incessantly. I do not wonder at Mrs. Prankerd’s 
peculiarities, having been brought up under such influences ; 
but hers have taken the right direction : seeing as I see 
things, I should wish her more judgment; but perhaps the 
fault is in myself. They are all clever. The afternoon 
brought John and his wife, young Hodson and Johnny. 
J hey are going to place him at a Wesleyan college. Every 
grade of Dissent appears to the mother better" than the 
Church. Dear Rhoda has had her trials amongst them. 
She appears eminently practical, and has had to see her 
husband’s father and brothers ruined themselves, and ruin¬ 
ing others with them, for want of straightforward dealing, I 
suppose. Like Sir John Paul, whose marriage settlements, 
it seems, Mr. Reeves, senior, drew. Such men bring a sad 
stain on religion. We left at about nine, and arrived at 
Langport quite tired. 

July 16.—A morning of calls with Mrs. Prankerd and 
John in the country. The most interesting to me were 


Ernshill, and the Muncktons. First, however, dear Mrs. 
Bagehot called here. She was not much the worse for her 
broken arm, but it is still in splinters. Plain white hair is 
the only alteration in the fascinating woman of past years. 
1. he same peculiar charm of manner and elegance of figure, 
but, I fear, increased wildness in the eye. At Ernshill I 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Maddison Combe. When last I saw 
them twenty years ago they were lovers, just beginning. 
They were engaged for years, and at last, after Mr. Combe’s 
death, they married and came to this fine old place. 
She seemed really glad to see me, and asked me to go and 
stay with her. She is handsome as ever too. All the 
people seem so very little changed. On to the Muncktons’, 
where I saw them and their five children. Wild-looking 
little things with a nice elder sister, all anxious to welcome 
their father’s old friend and “first love,” Annie Beale. One 
little one threw her arms round my neck and said that she 
loved me veiy much, and knew me quite well. The same 
old house enlarged, where thirty years ago William and I 
met as children at the marriage of his mother with my 
cousin, and where 1 was left to console him. Dreams 
again ! We returned home very tired, and I fell asleep on 
the sofa and really dreamt. 

July 17.—Mrs. Prankerd and I went to make more calls. 
Murley’s first. Mr. M. not yet come home. I could 
only feel an interest in them through him. Then Mrs. 
Paul not at home. Broadmeads at dinner. Bonds at 
home, and just as if twenty years had not passed when 
their hearty welcome used to sound. On to Mrs. Prankerd’s, 
who is just returned. She is much afflicted, but the same 
upright figure, and somewhat stern manner. She has 
neuralgia in her face and suffers dreadfully. She said it 
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seemed but the other day when I was a child of such a 
merry kind, that I could not stand still on one foot without 
being ready to hop upon another. Mary said I was like 
mamma when years ago she had a transparent bonnet 
white with jasmine, such as I have now. On for a little 
walk, and into a small house where an elderly woman 
recognised me, who turned out to be Mrs. Rogers, wife of 
our old gardener, who died of apoplexy sixteen years ago. 
He used to be said to have such an appetite that a leg of 
mutton was nothing for him. She asked for mamma and 
Miss Elizabeth. Mrs. Prankerd stopped at a cottage 
under the Hanging Chapel. I asked my usual question, 

“ Do you remember Mrs. Beale ? ” “ Dear, yes. Be you 

Mrs. Bale ? ” “ No, I am her daughter.” A great shaking 

of hands. “ Be you Miss Elizabeth or Miss Anne? Be 
you married! Well ! Mrs. Bale used to give I many a 
thino*. Kind heart as ever lived. Kind soul. My name s 
Janes. ‘ Mary/ she’d come and say, ‘ I’ve brought some 
clothes for the children.’ ” These are pleasant encounters. 

I ought to be thankful for parents who have left a good 
name behind them. In the evening dear Louisa Prankeid 
came, and we had our reminiscences. 

July 18.— The boys insisted on my going up the river 
with them, and Mrs. Prankerd and Mrs. Norman joined. 
They enlisted a young Paul, a Murley and a Stuckey, and 
it seemed as if I had literally returned to my childhood, 
when their fathers were the youthful rowers. Dreams 
again ! The old river, the exquisitely beautiful white water- 
lilies, the rich meadows, the lonely church towers of Lang-, 
port', Muchelney, and Huish—the boat—the young voices 
echoing—the gardens stretching down to the river—all, all 
so like the past, yet so unlike. 1 sketched and joined in 
the revels of the boys, and heard Mrs. Prankerd pouring 
forth her enthusiastic views with all her heart to Mrs. 
Norman, but all in a dream. Drank tea with Mrs. Draper, 
and saw her daughter Emma. Like Eliza, but not so nice. 
More affected. Poor Mrs. Draper labouring still, but 
thankful to God who, to her as to us, has righteously kept 
His promise to the fatherless. 

July —Went to Curry Church with John, and heard 

an excellent sermon from Mr. Roberts. Saw the Munck- 
tons. To dear old Langport in the afternoon. Wandered 
about in search of Mrs. Prankerd’s pew. The church is 
_ much altered and improved, but Mr. Henslow unfortunately 
very unpopular. He preached strongly on baptismal 
regeneration, and does not seem likely to draw minds to 
Chri-st.; but really ■ one is bewildered by all the ultra 
doctrines one hears. Went home with dear old Mrs. 
Prankerd, the only one of her family still faithful to the 
Church. Returned and went into the churchyard, where I 
looked for my dear father’s grave. I believe I found the 
little headstone, but the initials rubbed off, and no grave at 
all. All flat above. I walked about until Mr. Henslow 
appeared. Not knowing him, I did not at first speak, but 
he took off his hat and 1 spoke. He said, “ Miss Beale, 
believe, of whom I have heard, so % much ! ” I bowed and 
said I was looking for my father’s grave, and asked if I 
might be allowed to put a stone or to have it renewed. He 
said, “ Of course.” He added that he knew me in the 
. literary world, and was very glad to make my acquaintance. 
He seemed kind and courtly. Asked me if I knew Mrs. G. 
Stuckey and his dear friend, Colonel Michell. I knew 
them both. I then, spoke to the sexton and clerk, and they 
said they were both new ; but the clerk remembered us, 
and I him. I hope we may be able to afford to erect some 
token to our deaf and pious father’s memory. 

July 20.—Went up to see dear Mrs. Bagehot. No 
wonder everyone loves and admires her. She is as fascinat¬ 
ing- at seventy as she was at forty. She was most affectionate 
to^me.— After I returned we went to our grand picnic 
to Burton. John Prankerd organised it. Poor fellow! 
he is obliged to organise everything domestic. He has a 
religious but not a domestic wife. Enthusiasm all directed 
to one channel. He is obliged to make the best of it. She 
is wonderful, certainly—a problem. We 'all went in an 
omnibus, with lots of boys in addition. Pauls, Muncktons, 
and others, to the number of forty-five, all joined us at 
beautiful Burton, the spot given to Lord Chatham by Sir 


William Pynsent. I had quite forgotten all but the grace¬ 
ful monument in honour of Lord Chatham. I his picnic 
was in my honour, and they drank my health, and that of 
Burton Pynsent in connection with my book. Mr. Bullock, 
a clergyman and clever and eccentric man, was there. I 
had much talk with him, also Mr. Murley, William 
Munckton, who helped our memories with his antiquarian 
love, and others. Dear Mrs. Bagehot drove over to join us 
for an hour—sweet and affable to all. But Edward Paul 
was almost the most interesting, with his paralysed side 
and still youthful face. I prevailed on him to join us, 
which he did, on condition that I should sit by him, 
which I did, and he said he had never enjoyed Burton so 
much. Indeed, we all enjoyed it, and the kindness and 
attention of everyone to me was something wonderful. I 
hope it will not make me vain, and that, knowing God has 
given me certain powers of loving and being loved, I may 
use them to His glory. But how I shall return to common 
life again after all this I know not. The evening was 
glorious. The broad Somerset levels stretching far, far 
into the distant hills, the sunset over the horizon, the 
mellowed woods, the old house—the scene and its associa¬ 
tions were beyond description attractive. We had tea at 
seven, after our three o’clock dinner, and wound up the 
very agreeable day by a late return, when the dews and 
shadows were falling heavily. 

July 2i.—I spent the day with Mrs. Paul. John and 
his wife came in the evening, and several other old friends. 
Poor Edward seemed quite cheerful, and Mrs. Paul declared 
she had not seen him so for ages. I walked with him in 
the garden and we talked a great deal. He is now under¬ 
going mesmerism, and hopes much, but they do not seem 
to hope with him. It is very sad. He told her he was 
suddenly seized with loss of speech in the bank, and after¬ 
wards his side was paralysed. 

July 22.—Went to see dear Mrs. Bagehot, wrote two 
letters for her, and tried to convince her that she was mis¬ 
taken about her letters. She walked with me to Hill House, 
where I received an invitation to go to Mrs. Coles’ chil¬ 
dren’s feast at Ilminster, but could not accept it. Then we 
went to see Miss Jones, formerly companion to Mrs. Bage¬ 
hot, and governess, etc., now with a paralysed arm, living 
most comfortably at Mrs. Hart’s, supported by legacies 
from various members of the Stuckey and Bagehot families, 
and by their present kindness. Truly God is merciful. 
Then to Mr. Murley’s to finish the day. Saw his eight 
children, all born since we left Langport. The eldest gill 
very clever with a surprising talent for drawing: the third 
a great musical talent. A fine family, but “divided against 
itself” religiously. Mr. Murley, kindhearted, gentlemanly, 
and nice as ever. Mrs. Murley tried by family cares, and 
not knowing how to manage her daughters. They devoted 
to their father, but not to her, John and Mrs. Prankerd 
and William Munckton came to dinner. They were all so 
good to me, young and old, that it was delightful. 

July 23.—Dearest Bessie in London, having gone there 
from Northiam. At about twelve, John Hodson and I 
set out for Glastonbury. Such glorious weather. Somer- 
ton, and the road to Butleigh, came upon me like a dream 
again. We met Mr. Valentine, an old friend of mamma’s, 
to whom John introduced me. We passed poor Butleigh, 
where there was always a noble welcome from a noble- 
hearted man years ago, who did so much for us as our 
friend and guardian, and who is now gone, and his 
daughter, bred in affluence, left , to struggle for her bread. 
WeJbund her in her new home. Glad to see us, but over¬ 
powered at first, particularly when her child began to cry 
at seeing me, her mother’s old friend. Poor Eliza ! Few 
have known greater trials than she has. Perhaps she is 
more comfortable now than for years. She has a very pretty 
house and a promising school. Her daughter is very good 
and affectionate. Miss Paul, my friend Mr. Paul’s sister, 
is a most efficient partner, though, to me, a most disagree¬ 
able woman. A regular strong-minded teacher, that none 
of them like. Eliza is. so mild and subdued, that when I 
think of her as the proud, somewhat stiff, only child and 
heiress, l can scarcely believe my senses. She has not 
heard from her husband for ten years, and does not know 
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whether he is alive or dead. We slept together, and talked 
over the past. She is not in good health. She is weak and 
has no appetite, but John Prankerd says, quite different 
from what she was—so much better and more cheerful. 

July 24.—Eliza and I had more talk together about 
everybody and thing. If Miss Paul were different, I should 
feel more comfortable about her ; but we cannot have every¬ 
thing, and she is a good teacher. They have fourteen boys 
in one room, all in good order, and as many girls in another. 
God grant her success. A friend of hers kindly sent me to 
the station, and she and Susan accompanied me. We felt 
that this short meeting was better than nothing. Bessie 
and she were schoolfellows and friends : she the eldest. 
She does not look very much aged, but so quiet and gentle 
—with the old black curls, every other hair grey, and 
dressed in black, which she wears always. There is some¬ 
thing most touching in her manner and appearance. She 
has gone through almost everything. Such is the state 
of the church in their village, that they have all left 
it, and joined the Moravians. A monotonous curate 
preaching baptismal regeneration, etc., has sent half his 
flock away. What are the English clergy about ? Half 
the people going to Rome, the other half far beyond Geneva. 
I returned to Langport by train, and found all well. Letters 
from Bessie and Mr. Latimer. 

July 25.—Made some calls with Mrs. Prankerd, and wound 
up by visiting old Jenney Lenthall, now ninety-six years 
old. Mamma had written about her family, who used to 
be at Portfield, and little expected that she was alive. She 
remembered us all well. Asked if mamma was married 
again, and which daughter I was. She has been bed¬ 
ridden for years. I gave her a shilling. Mrs. Prankerd 
thinks she was the means of her conversion. God only 
knows ; but I did not like the manner in which she put all 
kinds of religious questions, eliciting “Yes, ma’am” from 
the poor old soul. I would not be uncharitable, but I 
begin to think these Plymouth Brethren are much deceived 


in many ways, though quite in earnest. At four Mr. and 
Mrs. Combe called for me in their carriage, and we came 
to Ernshill. This is a beautiful place and park, but no 
deer. Twenty years ago I was in the way of their first 
love-making. They were engaged fourteen years—constant 
through everything. They have a large establishment, 
and I felt almost nervous at being alone in a great wing 
of a great house, conjuring up Mr. Combe at every moment 
till I fell asleep. 

July 26.—To church. The incumbent, Mr. Gruber, Arch¬ 
deacon Denison’s right hand, was ill, and we had the 
celebrated Dr. Wolfe. He is a curious specimen of a 
Church of England divine. A German Jew, converted 
first to the Roman Catholic faith, then to Protestantism. 
First, Low Church, now High Church, and preaching such 
sermons as one wonders to hear in a pulpit. But, as one of 
Mr. Combe’s servants said, “ Dr. Wolfe does keep us 
awake, which is more than Mr. Gruber does.” With a 
strong German accent, he enunciates most strangely. His 
sermon a tissue of German anecdotes, to illustrate that God 
was everywhere, with a most illogical beginning on “a 
word, three syllables in English, two in German "and one 
in Arabic,” which turned out to be “ nobody.” He married 
Lady Georgiana Walpole, and a queer couple they seem to 
be. He has the small living of Isle Brewers, but has not 
much right in the English Church, I could fancy, although 
regularly ordained. In the afternoon we went for a waik. 
Mr. Combe took me all over the immense house, and showed 
me his improvements. We had a quiet dinner and evening. 
^ Jtily 27.—Sketched the house in the morning. Mrs. 
Combe started for London at one. I had luncheon-dinner 
with the children, dhey asked me to come again next 
year. She-was most kind. The children and young Hace 
went with me to the Muncktons’ in the brougham." Dear 
little children they are. All the kind Muncktons in expec¬ 
tation. They were waiting dinner. Afterwards we went 
for a lovely drive through beautiful Burton and Curry. 



MOTH ER HOOD. 







MARY LINDSAY'S TRIAL. 

By JEAN A. OWEN. 


CHAPTER II. 

Gerald Gray was an engineer. He was only twenty- 
three years of age, but he had been unusually successful, to 
the great joy of his mother, who was a widow. They lived 
about two miles from Wolfcote, and he and Mary had seen 
much of each other whenever he had a holiday and came 
home to the Moss. He had a workshop—a roomy place 
full of his own special properties. Here Mary had often 
watched him busy at his lathe ; here, too, he had fashioned 
rude toys when they were children, he just four years older 
than she was. . 

“ Take Joyce and Mary out to see your new model,” said 
his mother. 

Joyce talked much more with him than Mary did. His 
eyes often wandered towards the latter, and he fancied it 
was her recent sorrow that made her so silent. At last, 
however, Mary saw something that made her exclaim— 

“ Why, Gerald, how in the world did these come here? 

I gave them to our old Susan to light the fires with.” 

About half-a-dozen roughly-carved panels, very spirited, 
however, and true to nature—leaves, berries, and blossoms 
—were hung on the wall round the open fireplace. 

“To teli the truth, I bought them at the Wolfcote 
sale, Mary. There was quite a lively bidding for them, I 
assure you. Old Tomlinson had set his heart on having 
them.” 

“ Dear good soul! ” said Mary. “ Not you -I mean old 
Tomlinson ! ” she added, laughing. “ But they should have 
been burned long ago. It was kind.of you, too, Gerald.” 

“Not at all! They are very good, and I enjoy them 
there immensely ! I shall take them away with me.” 

Gerald did not tell Mary so, but it was he who had routed 
them out of the wood-shed, and indeed he had helped the 
men to arrange all the things for the sale, and had been the 
means of its realising much more than it would otherwise 
have done. 

Joyce went out into the garden and left the friends alone 
awhile. She knew how often Gerald had called at their 
door to ask for news of Mary during the first weeks of her 
bereavement, and she had drawn conclusions of her own. 
Gerald quickly availed himself of this opportunity. 

“ I shall go to Capetown, Mary. It is a fine opportunity 
—a rare chance for a fellow. Will you write to me 
sometimes ? ” ’ 

“ Of course I will answer your letters if you write to me, 
Gerald ! How soon will you go ? ” 

“ In about three weeks’ time ; that is, I must sail then. 
But I have to go to Liverpool next week to order my outfit, 
and I have to run up to town to see some business friends 
who can give me introductions out there that may be useful. 

I wish you could have made up your mind to live here with 
my mother, Mary. She wants you to—she told me so.” 

“ She wants to help me, Gerald ; she does not need me. 
She is so energetic and independent! I could not do it. 
I am independent myself. The land is now let, but for 
very little, you know-—it is not worth much ; and I have not 
enough to live upon. Mrs. Tomlinson has a brother in 
London who has got on very well as a dealer in mouldings 
and carved panels, and a procurer of all kinds of carving 
and turned-work. He has a shop in a small street near 
Oxford Street. Another sister keeps his bcoks and lives 
over his business place. She was staying with the Tomlin¬ 
sons last summer, and they showed her some of my work. 
She said her brother employed several men in that sort of 
thing. He sells to cabinet-makers and picture-framers. 
I have been thinking that I would get her to write and 
ask her sister to find a lodging for me near them. I love 
the work ! ” 

“ But you could never live in one of those dull dark 
streets—all alone, too ! No—you must not think of it. I 
cannot imagine you existing in such a place after the free 
life on our moorlands.” 


“ I could not make any money here, Gerald. I must go 
where I could.” 

“ If I were in a better position—if even I had not to go 
away just now—Mary, you should not do anything of the 
sort. That is, if you would only give me the right to-—” 

Just at this point Joyce returned, and Gerald’s words 
remained unspoken. And Mary slipped out and hurried 
away to a tiny glen near, so that Gerald had no oppor¬ 
tunity of watching for any signs of the effect of his words 
on her. Joyce found him unusually dull and quiet; almost 
cross, she thought, and she wondered if he and Mary had 
quarrelled a little. When they all gathered in the drawing¬ 
room at tea-time, she felt sure they must have done so, for 
they avoided each other and the doctor soon carried Gerald 
off to have a pipe and a talk in his den. 

When they bade each other good-bye, he held her hand 
as long as he dared in his own, and tried hard to get some 
responsive pressure from it, whilst his eyes sought hers 
eagerly. But in nervous highly-strung natures, when the 
heart is warmest, the hand is often cold as ice ; and so it 
was now, and Mary dared not trust herself to look clearly 
up into Gerald’s eyes, although she trembled under the 
gaze which she felt, although she could not meet it. 

And so the two friends parted. 

“ If she really cared for me as I do for her,” said the 
inexperienced young man, “ she would have given me some 
little sign.” 

A week later the war with the Boers broke out, and Mrs. 
Gray would have given much to get Gerald to change his 
plans. This, however, he would not hear of; for two years 
he had been an ardent volunteer, and the spirit of adventure 
was stirred within him. And he might wait long, as he 
told his mother, before he had such good chances as 
seemed his at present. 

So all thoughts of making any definite proposal to Mary 
were effectually driven aside. His mother now wrote to 
Dr. Middleton that she should go to spend the winter with 
a sister in the Riviera. She confessed that the idea of her 
son’s having to serve completely unnerved her. Gerald 
called on the girls before leaving to bid them a final good¬ 
bye, but they were out, “ gone for the day,” said Nurse Anne. 

“It is just as well,” was his mental comment; but he 
felt keenly disappointed, nevertheless. 

“ Bully,” whispered Mary, into the ear of her faithful 
friend that same evening, “ I am very unhappy, Bully, and 
very lonely.” Next morning, however, she looked up 
brightly and pleasantly at the doctor as he came in to 
breakfast, Joyce being not yet down, and she told him that 
she had quite decided to go to London, and she was only 
waiting to know whether Miss Curtice, Mrs. Tomlinson’s 
sister, could take her to live in her house. 

“ Morrison Street you say she lives in, Mary ? Morrison 
Street, near Oxford Street ? Quite unsuitable, I should 
say ; close and unhealthy. After our bracing country air, 
unbearable,” 

It was, however, decided a week later, that Miss Curtice 
should give Maiy a good bedroom and the use of a tiny 
sitting-room, which she could convert into a little workshop, 
for twelve shillings a week, and in these she declared she 
should soon be able to make herself at home. 

“ You shall not go there till after Christmas, Mary,” said 
the doctor. “ I will not allow it. Remember that I am 
your father’s executor and your legal guardian, and it would 
not become you to act in direct opposition to what I judge 
best for you.” 

He said this half playfully, but Joyce and he together 
over-ruled Mary’s objections, and when she had arranged 
to do this, and had Miss Curtice’s promise that the room 
should be kept for her, she looked forward more cheerfully 
to the coming year than she had thought possible. Christ¬ 
mas passed "over quietly and sadly, this first one without 
her father. 

(To be contimied .) 



THE LEMON AND 

The lemon was unknown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Now it is so extensively used in the culinary art, 
and we have grown so accustomed to the delicious flavour, 
that we could not very well do without it. It was the intro¬ 
duction of the lemon by the Arabs into Spain, about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, that caused it to gradually 
become more freely used with meat and fish, as well as in 
the preparation of other dishes. As regards England, it 
was cultivated in the Azores in the year 1494, and shipped 
to England until 1838, when this particular trade ceased. 
At the present time the lemon is grown in Portugal as well 
as Spain, in California, Florida, etc., and there are as 
many as forty-seven varieties. 

A lemon-tree grows from ten to twelve feet high, the 
flowers, somewhat like the orange-blossom in appearance, 
having, like that much-favoured bloom, a sweet odour of 
their own. In Spain or Sicily a large tree will bear, perhaps, 
three thousand lemons. The fruit is gathered green, each 
lemon protected in paper and packed in cases—about four 
hundred and twenty in each case. 

The gathering is not confined to any particular part of 
the year, excepting in Sicily, where they appear to be 
collected only in November and December. 

The candied lemon-peel which helps us to enjoy our 
mince-pies and Christmas pudding comes from Sicily. The 
fruit for this purpose is gathered ripe and crystallised in 
England. 

Essence of lemon is manufactured in Sicily, at Reggio in 
Calabria, at Mentone and at Nice. But, strange to say, 
essence of lemon is hardly ever sold in a pure state. 
Being unaware of this, most housewives not unnaturally 
think the bottle supplied to them by the grocer, for flavour¬ 
ing jellies and creams, is the genuine article. It will be 
found more satisfactory, and less costly, to use the thin rind 
of a lemon, or a little piece of a vanilla pod, for this purpose, 
than to buy either of these favourite essences. 

The reason that pure essence of lemon is seldom to be 
purchased, lies in the fact that four hundred lemons yield 
only from nine to fourteen ounces of essence, and the price 
at which the so-called essence is sold in England is less 
than the cost of the manufacture of the pure essence. 
Essence of lemon is not unique in the costliness of its 
production. One thousand rose-trees, we are told, are 
required to produce two ounces of attar of roses. 

To return to our subject. Slices of lemon form a cooling 
and appetising table decoration. They may be cut in 
various ways, as fancy may dictate. At a cold luncheon, 
“ high tea,” or supper, by way of a pleasing variety, four 
red geranium petals may be lightly placed on each slice 
round the dish. 

Lemon is a delicious accompaniment to roast or boiled 
turkey or chicken, mutton and veal cutlets, roast veal, 
salmon, sole, plaice, etc. 

In the flavouring of sauces and soups it is invaluable. 
In the preparation of forcemeats it is an essential ingre¬ 
dient, as well as in all manner of sweet dishes. 

We all know how great an addition a squeeze of lemon is 
to our pancake. 

The following recipe for “ Sir Watkin,” or lemon 
pudding, will be found reliable. 

Ingredients. —Two fresh eggs, half a pound of beef 
suet, half a pound of breadcrumbs, half a pound of moist 
sugar, and two large lemons. 

Bread for puddings should, of course, be stale and free 


ITS VARIED USES. 

from crust. The suet must be chopped finely. Put the 
chopped suet and breadcrumbs into a bowl, also the sugar; 
grate the rinds of the lemons ; add the juice (leaving out 
the pippins) and a pinch of salt; stir well with a wooden 
spoon ; well whisk the eggs ; add these and thoroughly 
mix the whole. Butter a basin or mould, and pour in the 
mixture. The bottom of the mould may be decorated with 
a few sultana raisins, but the pudding will be very nice 
without. It should be steamed for two or two and a half 
hours. The “Yankee Idea” steamer cooks puddings 
excellently. If water gets into a pudding, it is, of course, 
spoiled. “ Sir Watkin” maybe served with cup custard, 
arrowroot sauce, or plain sweet sauce. 

Lemon She?'bet is made by boiling the thin rind of 
lemons with a little bruised ginger and loaf sugar—the 
lemon-juice being added afterwards. The ingredients 
should be in the following proportions : two lemons, two 
quarts of water, half a pound of loaf sugar. 

Lemon Cheese-cake is easily made, and forms a nice 
change from preserve for open tarts or tartlets or Victoria 
Sandwich. The ingredients are : one pound of crushed 
loaf sugar, six fresh eggs, three large lemons, a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter. Grate the rinds of two lemons into 
a bowl, add the sugar, butter, and the juice of three lemons. 
Mix all well together, whisk the eggs (leaving out the 
whites of two), and pour to the mixture. Then put the 
whole into an enamelled pan and boil gently over a slow 
fire, stirring the while with a wooden spoon, until it has 
attained the consistency of honey. Put into pots, cover 
with paper, and it will keep a considerable time. 

Lemonade is little trouble to make and is a delicious 
drink in summer or winter. 

Select a deep jug and one that can be covered with a 
small plate or saucer. Cut the rind of four lemons as thinly 
as possible ; put this into the jug with sufficient loaf sugar 
to sw r eeten. .Squeeze all the juice out of the lemons into a 
basin (taking out all the pippins). Fill the jug with boiling 
water from the kettle. Stir once, to dissolve the sugar, 
add the juice and cover quickly. As soon as cold, strain 
the lemonade into a glass jug. If too strong, add water. 

Pickled daemons take a little time in the preparation, but 
are worth the trouble, as it is so nice an accompaniment to 
cold meat, and a change from other pickles. Grate off a 
little of the rinds, then put them into salt for ten days, 
i.e.y cover well with salt and do not let the lemons touch 
each other. Remove carefully from the salt, put into jars 
and pour over them some boiling vinegar in which pepper 
and spice have been boiled. In a week or two the jar will 
want filling with a little more vinegar. Keep the pickle 
some time before using. 

Lemons are strongly recommended as a remedy for 
rheumatism. The juice of fresh lemons should be taken 
daily, increasing the quantity, says a recent writer in 
Chambers's Journal , until as many as twelve lemons per 
day are used, and, as soon as some improvement in the 
symptoms is observed, decreasing the dose in like manner 
(gradually) until the pain has disappeared. 

The juice of a lemon, in a tumbler of hot water, taken each 
morning before breakfast, has proved itself a useful daily 
tonic to many who, like the present writer, have tested its 
efficacy. In conclusion, it may be remarked that a drop or 
two of fresh lemon-juice will be found as effectual (and less 
injurious to the fabric) as “ salts of lemon ” in removing a 
stain of ink, etc., from table or toilet linen. E. J. J. 























































De Profundis. 


I could feign a rapt attention 
To the mighty powers; 

Pave the way with good intention, 
In these days of ours; 
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I, who have seen in amongst the ceaseless, 
Throbbing hearts of men! 

I, who have heard tar beyond the peaceless 
Realms the great Amen! 


Till, by. cringing, crawling manners, 

I had won my way 
To the great world’s floating banners, 

And the victor’s day. 

I, who have sat with God in the starshine, 
Caressing the winds of night, 

Seen where the myriad spears of war shine, 
Rank upon rank of might! 


They may feast in their golden visions ; 

I have hurled my dart, 

Over their' scorn and dark derisions, 

Into the world’s great heart! 

God, it there be none beside Thee 
Dwelling in the light, 

Take me out of the world, and hide me 
Somewhere behind the night! 



THE POET. 











































































































A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

he first few weeks in her new 
home were certainly the most 
trying Beth had spent in 
the course of her eighteen 
years. Not only was she 
required to view life from a 
new angle, but she had to 
readjust her entire concep¬ 
tion of it. 

In her own little corner of 
the world there was plenty 
of human nature. Where 
indeed, since we are all 
composed ot good and bad, 
though in varying propor¬ 
tions, can you go that there 
is not ? Many little follies 
and weaknesses, many graver 
failings too, perhaps, but we 
take our standard from those 
we neighbour day by day, 
and she had been happy in 
living with two people who recognised duty as some¬ 
thing to be placed before any mere personal satisfaction 
or indulgence. 

There is no more disturbing experience for young 
creatures brought up to reverence what is good, and to 
love what is simple and true, than to find that the laws 
which governed home are weighted with no authority 
under other roofs. Beth had that quick eye foi 
character Jhat you sometimes find in those who have 
led rather secluded lives—perhaps, because they have 
concentrated observation on few objects rather than on 
many, and she could not, if she would, be blind to its 
indications. 

Almost all the household arrangements were made to 
harmonise with the supposed ideas prevailing in the 
highest social circles ; this or that was done or left 
undone not because it was right or convenient, but 
because Lady So-and-so did it. Mrs. Bethune would 
have opened her blue eyes wide in astonishment if you 
had told her she was a slave to the vulgarest of all 
tyrannies ; but she would have gone on all the same 
having dinner at eight and coffee in the drawing-room 
at nine, though she slept badly after it, and visiting 
those with whom she had no common links of sympathy 
because they were the “right” people to know, and 
dressing more handsomely than her income justified, 
because her “set” demanded that she should be 

“ smart.” , 

Worse than this, Beth could not but perceive that 
many little things were done or sanctioned which her 
father, good-tempered and almost foolishly indulgent as 
he was, would surely have forbidden had he been 
consulted. She learned to dread that frequent “ we 
must not disturb dear papa,” as the excuse for acting 
without his advice when it was likely to be unwelcome. 
Her discoveries caused her keen discomfort, anxiety 
and suffering, the dread lying heavy at her heart that 
her father would one day have his eyes opened, and 
suffer too. To acquiesce by her silence seemed a 
disloyalty to him ; to help him in any degree towards 
disenchantment a worse perfidy. 


Happily he was much absorbed in his work, as one 
of the staff of a great London paper; a contributor to 
the weightier magazines and a writer of brilliant fiction, 
and his duties, both literary and social, were so engross¬ 
ing that he noticed little of what went on around him, 
and, beyond his hours of seclusion, was seldom at home. 
He had made money rapidly and easily, and spent it 
with the artist’s lavishness. His wife was an exceedingly 
pretty woman, a favourite with society, an excellent 
hostess—he asked no more. Beth, eating her heart out 
in the apple-blossom room, struggling with problems 
that should never have entered her young mind, could 
not know how vain was all her worry. Her love for 
him happily never told her that he had made it his 
practice in life to shut his eyes deliberately to anything 
that was likely to be disturbing. 

Unfortunately, Beth had none of those little duties 
entrusted to her which are the best antidotes to morbid 
brooding. There was no room for her duster to flap ; 
she could not even sew her father’s shirt buttons, or 
cook his porridge, or make surreptitious cups of tea at 
odd hours for him ; since she was given to understand 
that to do a servant’s work when there is no necessity 
for it only convicts you of low tastes. 

Poor Beth’s tastes were mostly rather lawless, as . she 
found when she went out alone soon after her arrival, 
only to be summoned to Mrs. Bethune’s dressing-room 
and reprimanded on her return. She thought London 
very dull and grey and grim, and it was from no love of 
it she ventured forth, but she pined for fresh air, and her 
solitude was less solitary among the crowds. It was 
thus hard to find that this, too, was included among the 
“ don’ts.” At home there had been no don’ts. One of 
Uncle John’s little sayings—how often she recalled them 
now —was : “It is better to say, ‘ this is right,’ than 
‘ that is wrong.’ ” Here there were so many wrongs, 
and she the doer of them all. 

She missed, too, the morning readings with Aunt 
Anneys—that quiet quarter of an hour that spread its 
peace over the whole day. Mrs. Bethune reddened 
faintly when Beth asked innocently soon after her 
arrival— 

“ At what hour have you prayers ? ” 

“ You see how it is, darling. My health doesn’t 
allow me to get up in the morning, and my girls are 
sadly lazy; and in the evenings papa and I are 
constantly out.” 

“We never had what you call ‘worship, Bethia, 
said jane, looking up from her book, “and we are no 
great church-goers.” 

“Really, Jane! when I go nearly every Sunday 
morning to St. Peter’s.” 

“ Every Sunday when you are not too tired, mamma, 
or too late, or when it isn’t wet, or cold, or when 
Mr. Hart isn’t taking duty. Why should Bethia expect 
of us more than she will find ? If she wants to go to 
church, she must go alone.” 

“She can go with Ball. Ball made a stipulation 
about going in the morning, though it is often most 
inconvenient.” 

Beth went with Ball, but she took no great comfort 
out of the ornate service, though the music touched 
unexpected springs of emotion. Later in her life she 
learned to appreciate the Prayer Book, with its stately 
English, its large interpretation of human nature’s 
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many needs, but her mind as yet was full of regrets and 
longings, and home-sick visions. She thirsted for the 
simpler ways, the homelier forms familiar to her, but 
when she asked permission to go to the Scotch Churoh, 
Mrs. Bethune refused almost with horror. 

‘‘Go to a Dissenting Chapel! ” she cried. “ My 
dear Bethia! ” 

“ It is our Church—our National Church in Scotland.” 

“ It is Dissent here.” 

“But”—Beth was so earnest that she risked argu¬ 
ment—“ if you were in Scotland, you would want to go 
to the Episcopal Church, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ How can you ask me, dear child ? Of course I should.” 

“ But that would be a Dissenting Chapel with us.” 

Mrs. Bethune declined loftily to accept this obvious 
truth. She found it quite impertinent in Bethia to make 
such a suggestion, or to imagine for a moment that in 
Scotland or anywhere else she could “ encourage 
Methodism.” 

Beth did not seek to illuminate the deeps of 
ignorance this observation displayed, but she could not 
easily give up the wish of her heart, and, contrary to her 
own better judgment, referred the matter to her father 
next morning at breakfast. 

His refusal to help her was a far greater shock than 
Mrs. Bethune’s prohibition. 

“ But, father,” she faltered, “ it’s our own church. 
Surely if we think it right, we should be loyal to it ? ” 

“ You had better be guided by your mother, Betty. 
She knows best. If we were in Scotland—but we’re in 
England, you see. You remember the saying about 
doing in Rome as the Romans do ? There’s a good 
deal of truth in it.” 

“ If the Romans did wrong, it would be wicked as 
well as silly to follow them,” she burst out. 

“You won’t be asked to do anything wrong,” said 
Mr. Bethune, helping himself to marmalade with a 
careful hand. “ When I married your mother, I 
promised her I wouldn’t interfere with any decisions of 
hers affecting you and your sisters. You must suppose 
I felt I could trust her.” 

“About my clothes, papa, and—manners, and all 
that; but about church—oh, it isn’t fair! ” her voice 
vibrated, tears not far off. 

Mr. Bethune put down his knife and fork. His look 
and his voice were both studiously gentle, but he showed 
unmistakably that he was beginning to lose patience. 

“You must really curb your national thirst for argu¬ 
ment, my dear. Mamma tells me you dispute every 
point as if you were a lawyer! Don’t suppose she 
complains of you ; she is very patient with you, but I’d 
like to see a little more cheerful acquiescence in her 
wishes on your side. And once for all, Betty, don’t 
come to me to arbitrate between you. I haven’t the 
time, even if I had the will.” 

He smiled and patted the hand upon the cloth, which 
Beth had clenched in the fight to keep back her sobs. 
She controlled herself sufficiently to listen and answer as 
he chatted pleasantly of other matters, but she felt 
bitterly that she was forsaken. 

The letters from Kingsbarns were her greatest com¬ 
fort. Her aunt wrote once a week, and the busy doctor 
never failed to add a few lines. The simple chronicles 
of very simple events were the wells in Beth’s desert. 
Aunt Anneys had the gift of inspiring life into what she 
wrote. She could speak far better with the pen than 
with the tongue, and every letter told Beth in spirit, if 
not in words, that love was warm for her at the old 
hearth. That simple “ we miss thee,” with which Aunt 
Anneys so often ended, spoke with far more force than 


all the “ dears ” and “ darlings ” with which Mrs. Bethune 
seasoned speech. 

The darkest night, however, must needs have its grey 
dawning, forerunner of clear day, and about this time 
Beth made an acquaintance that brought a great deal of 
cheer into her life. 

“ Miss Bee-bee lias made a friend,” Claire announced 
one night, when, by a rare circumstance, all the family 
was gathered together at dinner. 

Mr. Bethune looked up questioningly. 

“ Oh, nobody of distinction ! ” said Claire lightly. 
“ Only Isabel King.” 

“King?” He looked at his wife. “That’s your 
brother-in-law, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” she admitted with apparent reluctance, “my 
sister-in-law’s husband, but we scarcely know them ; we 
certainly don’t exchange calls more than once a year, 
and I’ve never encouraged much intercourse between the 
young people.” 

“ I know something of King. He’s all right.” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing against them. Anna is a most 
simple, good-natured person. I’m sure she’d do any¬ 
thing for me, but she has odd, old-fashioned ideas. She 
is such a recluse, with that immense family. ‘ Come to 
me any day,’ I said to her, ‘ come in the morning, and 
then we can chat undisturbed.’ It’s scarcely kind to let 
her come on my day, for she doesn’t know a soul in our 
set, and it is so awkward. I felt her in the room the 
whole time yesterday.” 

“And yet there’s very little of her, mamma. She 
always looks as if she had shrunk in the wash! ” 

“ She does dress badly, poor soul,” said Mrs. Bethune 
plaintively. “ And that poor girl—did you ever see such 
a back ? It’s a punishment for buying ready-made 
clothes. I wonder if I might venture to offer her your 
navy-blue with the velvet, Janey ? It is quite good yet, 
except for that stain in the front breadth, and I daresay 
she wouldn’t notice it.” 

“ Is the young lady short-sighted, my dear,” asked 
Mr. Bethune. 

“ Don’t, mamma ! ” cried Claire. “ She’ll come next 
Thursday to show it off if you do, and the Cranstouns are 
safe to recognise it. Jane got it to go yachting with them.” 

“ I mean to wear it myself,” said Jane to end the 
discussion. 

“ Besides, Miss Bee-bee doesn’t mind what people 
wear so long as they have great souls ! ” 

Beth, who had said nothing, listened in some anxiety 
for her father’s verdict, but to her content he raised up 
no objection to the friendship. 

For it had been love at first sight between Beth and 
the merry-eyed Isabel whom it had fallen to Beth to 
entertain in the crowded drawing-room. Generally Beth 
effaced herself as much as possible, a mere listener to 
the prevailing chatter, but with this girl she felt her 
tongue loosed. Isabel was almost a year older than 
herself, the eldest of a large family of boys and girls in 
a household where there was a great deal more mirth 
than money. 

Mr. King was something—a not very fortunate some¬ 
thing—in the City, and they lived in West Kensington, 
that poor cousin of the royal suburb where nobody is 
expected to have very much money. The girls found a 
seat in a retired corner behind the plush window 
hangings where Isabel’s ill-fitting back would offend 
nobody, and in half an hour, with the delightful free¬ 
masonry of kindred souls, they knew all about each other. 

“ This is a state call,” Isabel explained. •“ It’s like 
one’s Christmas letters, a solemn duty to be undertaken 
once a year. Some day we’ll find Aunt Alice’s cards on 
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the table—we never seem to be in when she calls, but 
then we haven’t a ‘ day,’ you know; and that will be the 
end of ceremony for twelve months. But you must come 
and see us.” 

“ Yes, if mamma will let me.” 

“ We’ll get mother to' ask her. Look ! she’s getting 
up to go. Poor mummie! what a dreadful acre of 



drawing-room to cross all alone! I think I’ll shirk it; 
I’m sure Aunt Alice won’t mind, for I’m certain to trip 
over those silk and satin trains. We’re quite near the door. 
Let’s slip out, and then you can talk to the motherie.” 

The girls escaped unseen, and on the landing where 
the bronze Hebe held up her globe of light, Beth found 
herself facing a shy little woman with a small pale face 
and kind eyes. But the pressure of her little hand was 
cordial, and she said very sincerely, “ Do come ; we 
shall like it.” 

“ Come by omnibus,” said Isabel, “ and I’ll walk 
back with you. Mother, you’ll ask Aunt Alice-” 

“ Yes, dear.” Then, with some hesitation, “ Should 
you like me to go back now ?” 

Beth, though marvelling that anyone grown up and 
married could be shy, yet divined the effort this would 
cost, and said— 

“ Thank you, but if you would write-” 

“ Did she think that I was condemning her to that 
ordeal ! ” said Isabel, putting a protecting arm within 
her mother’s, as if their relations were reversed. “ Why 
you’d as soon face a whole field of bulls as go among 
those grand dowagers again ! ” 

“ She’ll write.” The promise was given again as the 
new friends shook hands. 

Beth looked a little curiously at the pair going down¬ 
stairs together—the small skimpy figure, scarcely five 
feet high, in an old-fashioned dolman, and the big, 
clumsy young one, protectress, child, friend, and com¬ 
rade all in one. They were the shabbiest visitors she had 
seen enter her father’s house, and yet her heart went out 
at the front door with them into the bleak black night. 

She went back with more content than she had felt 
for weeks to the drawing-room, where she could some¬ 
times make herself useful in handing cups of tea, or in 
talking to insignificant people. 

She had thought the world a desert, and behold! 
flowers not of her own sowing were springing up at her 
feet. 

(To be continued .) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
BUILDINGS: A CONTRAST. 

PART IX. 

PROPORTION. 

Of course, the “ proportions ” of a building are so impor¬ 
tant that when they are thoroughly unsatisfactory the 
building cannot be regarded in any way as a successful 
work. Yet it is advisable to understand exactly what this 
means, for in classical structures it means one thing and in 
Gothic or Mediaeval works it has a distinctly different signi¬ 
fication, and nearly all the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century writers upon architecture involved themselves in 
the greatest errors, because they would insist upon judging 
Gothic buildings by Classic rules, just as some strict 
grammarians will insist upon condemning Mediaeval Latin 
because it is not Ciceronian ! Of course, Mediaeval archi¬ 
tecture follows certain laws and rules, just as Greek and 
Roman style do; but it must at once be understood that 
the rules are not the same. In a Greek building, for 
instance, the columns must be a certain distance apart; 
the columns so many “ diameters ” high, their width must 
be determined by their height measured by “ modules,” 
the frieze must be determined by the height of the columns, 
the cornice must be regulated by the measurement of the 
columns, etc. To such an extent are these laws binding, 
that the very name given to the different variations of the 
architecture are called “Orders,” from the word o?~do * 
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the Latin for a column, and, strangely enough, the word 
“style,” which is now used to distinguish the different 
“ periods ” of Gothic architecture, is derived from the Greek 
ort-Xos, which also means a column. Not that the pro¬ 
portions of Gothic buildings are regulated by the columns ; 
in fact, the proportions of Gothic buildings are not arbitrary, 
and are more a matter of taste and convenience than of 
rule. Greek buildings were treated as a single structure, 
and the whole had to bear a strict relation to the various 
parts, or perhaps it is more correct to say, the parts had 
to be in proportion to the whole. But it was far otherwise 
with Gothic buildings, and each portion was considered as 
a whole. The proportions of a great building were not 
much considered as to length, height, breadth of the whole 
structure. Thus, we find St. Albans, although the longest 
church (or cathedral) in England, is in other respects of 
very moderate dimensions. It is 555 feet in length and 
only about 40 feet high, whereas Westminster Abbey, 
which, without Henry VII.’s chapel, is under 400 feet long, 
is 100 feet high! There is, however, one thing which the 
Mediaeval architects were extremely particular and careful 
about, and that was the proportion of the detail and its 
correct scale, both with regard to its surroundings and to 
other details with which they may come into combination 
or contrast. Of course this is a subject which is too subtle 
to lay down any rules for, as it is a matter of taste and 
consummate judgment and skill. 

It is not difficult to see when a piece of detail 
is out of scale by being too large, because it at 
once looks coarse ; but it is not so easy to see that 
it is too small, nor is it possible to illustrate the 
latter fault. The coarse and hideous finial and 
canopy formerly over the north doorway at West¬ 
minster Abbey is a fair example. This ugly object 
has been now removed. It was probably set up 
about the end of the last century. The beautiful 
canopy finial from the tomb of “ Crouchback ” in 
the Abbey is an instructive contrast. It is by no 
means uncommon to find the whole scale of a 
building ruined by some panel, shield, or other 
device introduced into the design which is too 
heavy and too deeply cut in. Gable crosses are 
often too large, and vanes so heavy in design as to 
look as if they must fall down ; and in this, as in 
other cases, “ that which looks wrong is wrong J ” 

And there can be no exception to this rule in 
architecture; even a finial may greatly injure the 
effect of a building. The writer recollects the 
new finial being added to the top of the spire at 
Norwich Cathedral some forty years back, and 
has always regretted this addition, as it certainly 
injures the spire. But of all examples of false 
scale the huge finials which crown the western 
spires of Cologne Cathedral are the most out¬ 
rageous. When they were first placed in position 
they weighed fifty tons each ! but their clumsy 
proportions were reduced to about thirty-eight 
tons! The cast-iron spirelet ox flee he over the 
centre of the cathedral is perhaps even worse, 
because a metal Jieche should always be exceed¬ 
ingly light and elegant, as we see at Amiens. 

The drawing for the completion of the 
cathedral shows a light stone lantern in 
the centre, which would, no doubt, have 
had an excellent effect, and might have 
given scale to the spires if its detail had 
been refined and elegantly designed, but, 
of course, not if the)' - used huge coarse 
finials. 

Our sketch shows the original design 
for the stone lantern and the present cast- 
iron spirelet which has been substituted 
for it. Like much of the modern detail 
at Cologne, it is singular, with the old 
work as guide, that there should be such 
a want of refinement in some of the 
detail, whereas nothing of the kind is to 
be found in the old work itself. 





THE STONE LANTERN AT COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED. 






































































































THE FAILURES OF THE BUSINESS GIRL. 

By FLORA KLICKMANN. 


FART III. 


CLERKS AND TYPEWRITERS. 



T will usually be found that there 
is some irksomeness at¬ 
tached to every business 
occupation : to my mind 
the great drawback in the 
life of the girl-clerk is that 
she must above all things 
be regular in her attend¬ 
ance. Girls who have had 
no p r e - 
vious ex¬ 
perience 
- ofbusiness 
life often 
lose sight 
of this ; 
they have 
a head¬ 
ache or a 

cold one day, and stay at home. I am not blaming them 
for it; very often it is the wisest thing they can do, so far as 
their health is concerned ; but what I would point out is, that 
to persist in such a course is fatal to their business prospects. 
After a few absences an employer gets impatient, and either 
en^a°*es a girl who is more robust, oi else a man, foi the 
work? Almost as unsatisfactory as the girl who is frequently 
away is the one who is continually in a state of semi¬ 
collapse, and bemoaning her aches and pains. She looks 
so dismal while she takes down the letters, and the dictatoi 
may possibly remark on it, and express a hope that she is 
not ill. This unlocks her heart, and she promptly unburdens 
it of all her woes'. “ I had neuralgia so terribly all night 
that I didn’t sleep a wink ; and my head aches so fearfully, 
I can hardly hold it up. I thought I should never get here 
this morning. I felt so ill, I couldn t eat a morsel of 
breakfast, and I nearly fainted after I got into the station. 
Even now my eyes water so I can scarcely see what 1 am 
doing.” Of course, after this the man feels he is a brute to 
give*the girl any more writing to do. Yet the work has to 
be done ; he is paying a salary to someone to do it. And 
although it sounds hard to say so, it is nevertheless only 
fair, if that one cannot do it, someone else must be found 


who can. 

Some girls get into a habit of detailing every twinge to 
their fellow-workers. This is a pity; for one reason, they 
never get genuine sympathy when they are seriously ill. 
Moreover it is actually selfish. Everybody suffers something 
at times; what a miserable world it would be if we all 
issued a daily bulletin as to our feelings and symptoms. 
The brave girl, and the successful girl, is she who makes it 
a rule never to refer to her own health so long as she is able 
to go to her office. Then, when she is forced to remain 
away, people are far more concerned about her, concluding 
there must be serious cause since “ she is never one to 
complain.” 

The question of health is at the bottom of two-thirds of 
the City girls who ultimately prove failures. Originality of 
work and ideas is seldem required of them, a thought that 
may comfort those who are conscious they are endowed 
with no particular genius ; but, as I have already said, 
regularity is imperative. Therefore especial care should 
be taken of one’s health. As a general rule, women in 
business offices are more conscientious workers than men ; 
yet in the long run they seldom accomplish any more, 
because, despite a greater sense of duty and responsibility, 
theirs is often a ca.se of “ wore haste, less speed. It is no 
uncommon thing to find several girls working, for a whoie 
morning, in a small room which they have hermetically 
sealed against any possibility of ventilation. At midday, 


instead of giving nature that little chance of recuperation, 
they remain on and lunch in the vitiated atmosphere. In 
their zeal for work they may start again before their 
regulation hour has elapsed. But they are not far on into the 
afternoon before they tell one another that they have fearful 
headaches ; and then they wonder why it is they can get 
through so little work. 

Men-clerks act differently ; they do not exclude the outer 
air to the extent that girls will; and at one o’clock there is 
a general stampede, windows and doors are flung open, 
while for about an hour the rooms are empty and airing. 
The men get change of scene, exercise, and a breath out 
of doors ; the result is one rarely finds them suffering from 
the afternoon headaches that seem chronic with many girl- 
typewriters. 1 know City streets are not inviting promenades 
for women ; but it is a steady undermining of one’s constitu¬ 
tion to remain in the office for the whole day. 

In addition to this, no matter how small a girl’s salary 
may be, she should take a proper hot meal at . midday. 
Tea and buns never build up brain and nervous tissue, and 
“ Medicus ” will, I know, endorse my experience that the 
hundreds of anaemic “ wrecks ” among City girls, for whom 
doctors have to prescribe annually, are in nearly every case 
due to a neglect of food and air. Because a girl cannot 
afford to sit down to an expensive luncheon, it does not 
follow that there is nothing to meet her requirements. In 
the large towns restaurants are scattered plentifully around, 
and at most of these a plate of good soup, thick or clear, 
can be obtained for a moderate cost; if this, or a cup of 
extract of beef were taken instead of so much tea, it would 
make a difference to the health, and indeed be more 
digestible than a heavy meal. Even hot milk or cocoa is 
preferable to tea ; but whatever it is, the girl-clerk should 
avoid as much as possible the chilly lunch that has no 
substratum of real nourishment. 

Adequate clothing is another matter the business girl is 
apt to neglect; when she is bound to go out every day, 
irrespective of the vagaries of the English climate, she 
must, if she wishes to keep well, pay heed to her wardrobe. 
A relay of stout shoes and gaiters, a duplicate waterproof 
and umbrella to be kept at the office as well as those at 
home, a good coat with fur collar and muff for the winter, 
a succession of skirts and petticoats to withstand the 
ravages of rain and mud, and a sufficiency of blouses to 
maintain a fresh appearance despite the dust and dirt of 
the City—these are some of the items that cannot be done 
without, and they are also items that run away with money. 
Girl-clerks, even in Government or Civil Service employ, do 
not receive salaries of overwhelming dimensions ; many have 
to practise all sorts of economies to keep their exchequer at 
a state of steady balance. To such I would say, whatever 
else you go without, do not stint yourself in warm clothing. 
We are apt to think that it is only the factory lassie who 
dispenses with necessaries that she may have a gorgeous 
feather in her Bank Eloliday millineiy; yet better-born 
girls will do much the same thing. It it far more sensible 
to wear an eighteenpenny sailor hat all the year round, and 
an inexpensive evening dress, if you cannot otherwise keep 
well shod and have coats and cloaks that will defy the 
weather. 

This reminds me of another matter that the business girl 
overlooks at times, viz., her personal appearance. It is 
natural and right that a girl should be dainty and love 
pretty things ; "but office life has a demoralising effect on 
many, and one only has to study the girls going to town 
by the morning trains to realise how soon the majority 
degenerate into a mere “ study in drab.” This should be 
overcome as much as possible, both for the sake of one’s 
own spirits, and also for the sake of work and those with 
whom one comes in contact. The girl who looks fresh and 
bright invariably, feels so likewise. She is an inspiration 
to all around her, and she is certainly more appreciated than 
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the dull-look-ing girl who seems to have interest in nothing. 
If a girl has lost all heart, so that she takes no pains with 
her appearance, she is practically acknowledging herself a 
failure ; and the world usually accepts the verdict at once. 
Further than this, the girl who is careless as to dress is 
usually untidy over her work—obviously an undesirable trait 
in an amanuensis. Therefore cultivate cheerfulness and 
a pleasant look and manner, as you would any other 
advantageous business faculty. 

Try to bring light into the dingiest of rooms. You 
remember Ruskin’s words ? “ It is little to say of a woman, 
that she only does not destroy where she passes. She 
should revive.” You are spending a large portion of your 
life in your office; either you must influence the room, or 
the room will influence you. If you can do nothing else, 
put a blue Japanese vase on the table (quite a cheap one 
will do) filling it with marigolds, and it will be strange if 
nine out of every ten people who come into that room, your¬ 
self included, are not better for that handful of sunshine. 

Girls often fail in business life by not taking a sufficiently 
intelligent interest in their work. They are not particular 
over the matter of addresses, for instance. Every firm has 
a set of special people with whom they hold constant com¬ 
munication, and it is necessary to have all details in 
connection with their correspondence on the tip of the 
pen, so that the information can be given at a moment’s 
notice. Make preparation for particular work on certain 
days. If board-day is on Wednesday, care should be taken 
that you have all papers and other items ready at hand that 
day for any work you may be called upon to undertake with 
the greatest despatch. Attention and forethought over 
such points make all the difference between a mere machine 
and a clerk with brains. Girls should not argue, sulk, 
or, in common parlance, give themselves airs when errors 
are pointed out, or if blamed for any irregularity ; even 
when entirely guiltless in the matter, a cheerful readiness 
and concern to have the matter looked into is far better 
than indignant denials or excuses. 


Special firms have special work, and in order to be ready 
for any exigency a few months’ training in any of the large 
copying offices is invaluable to a beginner. There she will 
learn all the different branches of her work ; and when later 
on a post is obtained, she can then devote all her care 
and attention to mastering the details of the business 
she has been engaged for. Girls should also guard most 
carefully against any tendency to become officious or 
ostentatious ; men, and business men especially, have a 
great dislike to a woman fussing round or fidgeting over 
trifles. 

I will say nothing of the need for accuracy, method, and 
reticence in connection with secretarial work; everyone 
knows that these are essentials. 

A final word for the relations of the girl-clerk. Do not, 
I beg of you, look upon your City-going sister as a general 
burden-bearer of commissions. When she has only just 
time to catch her train in the morning, do not ask her to 
call at the cleaner’s about your gloves, or to leave your 
bicycle lamp to be mended. Do not expect her as a matter 
of course to be continually shopping for you. Relations in 
the country are woefully ignorant of the distances in London. 
“ As you are in town every day,” writes a cousin to a girl 
whose office is in Cheapside, “ I’ll get you to run into 
Whiteley’s and match this silk for me,” little realising that 
a whole afternoon would practically be necessary to perform 
the required “ run.” 

The business girl is usually wearied out by the end of the 
day, and has often a rush again to get her evening train. 
Her brain is on the stretch the whole daylong ; do not add to 
this at home. And if she does occasionally forget something 
—even fail to bring you the new number of"T he Girl’s 
Own Paper on the day of publication—be lenient with her, 
for her life is a monotonous, tiring one, under the best of 
circumstances; do not contribute the “last straw” by 
taxing her memory with small domestic details, if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

{To be continued.). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

PATCH. —Your story shows ample power of describing the life and talk 
of children, and you ought to be able to do something with your pen. 
Your characters are kind-hearted, well-bred, healthy, unsentimental 
country English boys and girls, and it is pleasant to read about them. 
The great fault in the sketch is a lack of proportion. You call it 
“ Miss Magic,” and the name for a girl is a good one, but is there 
any thought running through the story specially to justify the title ? 
“Miss Magic” seems to us to rank very much with the rest of the 
children as to her sayings and doings. You detail comparatively 
insignificant conversations at great length, and slur over an important 
event such as the introduction to the “ Gibraltar children.” There 
should in every story be a beginning, a middle, and an end ; but 
“ Miss Magic ” is just a series of incidents and conversations. You 
have no “motive” or “central idea”—and in a short story this is 
more important than even in a long one. We hope we are making this 
plain, for you write in so fresh and graphic a manner, it is worth 
while for you to take pains to improve. If, for instance, you kept the 
character of your little heroine prominently in view, and showed in a 
natural way how she justified her title, that would be a “ motive” ; 
and by “selection” of certain incidents and conversations with this 
end, the whole would acquire a more artistic significance. The story, 
we may add, is better than the last sent under your name. 

IMPAIIENCE. Your poem shows that you do not understand the laws 
of metre and rhythm. “ Next” and “ best,” “ child ” and “ side ” do 
not rhyme ; and you use the word “ more ” as a rhyme with itself in 
alternate lines (verse 7). You do not “rebel a loss,” but “rebel 
against a loss.” “ Unite we two” is not grammatical. What is the 
meaning of “to wipe away all parting ? ” Your last verse defies 
vaiious laws of composition. If you “dearly love” writing, try to 
master these laws, and make a serious study of them, using any good 
handbook to English composition. 

A SlUDENT OF MUSIC.— Alas ! we are afraid our reply will come too 
late to be of use to you. Have you read Miss Jessie Fothergill’s story, 
The First Violin ? That gives a charming description of the life of 
a music-student at a German conservatoire. You might be interested 
in the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s Get many Past and Present , published 
by Paul at 7s. 6d., and German Home Fife , articles reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine (Longmans, published at 6s.) 


Ada Shaw. —Many thanks for your pleasant letter. Your writing 
might be made good ; we think you need to round the turns of your 
letters more, make your d’s, etc., taller, and in fact take pains with 
form ; copybook practice would improve your writing, if you did 
not disdain it. Beware of a tendency to slope your lines and words 
downwards. 

EVELYN Lancashire. —The idea of your story is very good, and it is 
always well to say a word in favour of a much-decried class. Your 
expression “ Mother-in-laws ” is incorrect in every sense here. 

‘ Mothers-in-law ” is the plural of the word—but your lady is a “ step¬ 
mother. Dickens, however, makes the same mistake, in confusing 
the two relationships. The sketch would not be suitable for publica¬ 
tion ; it is written in too colloquial and amateur a style. Writing 
for the Press is an art that requires study and practice. One question 
is our limit, but we think we have answered both of yours. 

PRINCESS. We are sorry that neither we nor anyone else can tell you 
what became of Noah’s Ark after the Flood.” W r e can, however, 
assure you that it is not in existence in any known spot. It could not 
have lasted intact, you know, unless it had been miraculously preserved, 
for countless years of the world’s history. 

C. B. H. The drawing of a head you enclose, though fairly good for 
an amateur, is quite unfit for reproduction. You need instruction, 
and if you are fond of drawing, you would probably find it quite 
worth your while to take really good lessons. We do not undertake 
to return specimens sent for criticism, or our task would be never- 
ending. 

Blanche. —We cannot advise you better than to write to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, S.W., asking if there is not such a book 
of studies published under the auspices of South Kensington. You 
would find The Studio , 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, published 
monthly at is., of use to you. 

Ruth Woolland. —We do not recollect receiving any lines of poetry 
from you ; but if they came into our department they would be criticised 
in due course. “ Winter ” is correctly written as to metre. There 
are no very poetical ideas in the verses. “And prompts most, true” 
is an ambiguous phrase. But we have received far worse performances 
than yours. 

Mae. We are afraid our reply will come too late to be of much use to 
vou. You might try the recitation of Milton’s Conius , or the scene 
between Arthur and Hubert in Shakespeare’s King John . 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Hopeful.—I use this pseudonym because I have already two corre¬ 
spondents who have chosen “ Hope,” and to add a third would be too 
confusing. Since' our column began, I have been deeply touched by 
the letters of so many motherless, girls on whom the responsibilities of 
motherhood have devolved without the reality. Yours, as the eldest 
of ten children, must have been great indeed, and, for a girl still in her 
teens, almost overwhelming. ' Amidst all, you thankfully acknowledge 
that God has been very good to you in giving you a happy home, an 
indulgent father, and opportunities of travel which fall to the lot of 
few. 1 fully agree with you that, sooner, or later, .God always makes 
plain to us the need which' existed for any trial or temptation we 

• are -called upon to endure. It does, seem strange that anyone can 
read portions of the prophetical writings 'and see how literally they 
have been fulfilled, yet continue to doiibt their 'divine inspiration. 
Take Isaiah liii., for instance. •' It is a word-picture of-the circum¬ 
stances attending our Divine Lord’s ministry, mock trial,'death and 
burial. Yet Isaiah wrote this word-photograph many centuries 
before Christ’s birth. I trust your friend in Japan will like the volume 
of “ Twilight Talks ” you kindly sent her, and find them as helpful as 
you have done. I am glad you have been specially impressed by the 
first of the new series. It would be impossible for me to use the 
quotations you kindly included in your letter, but I am very sensible 
of your good will, and interested in all details about yourself, not 
forgetting your unlooked-for success—I hope it will help to bring out 
the best that is in you. Your mother-friend will rejoice to hear of 
further successes. I am sure, dear, the more you search the Scriptures, 
the more you will be impressed by their wondrous comprehensiveness 
and their fulness to meet even’ spiritual need. 

A King’s Daughter (Victoria). —B efore you see this, you will have 
heard from'the correspondent you asked tor.- As you have so much 
time for letter-writing, and can.write interesting letters, I shall ask 
‘ you to take another correspondent.' I will pass on a portion of your 

• last to all my girls. ‘‘I am so grateful for the starting of this column, 
t It brings comfort to many sad and lonely ones and great joy and 

• gladness to those who, through the 4 Talks,’ have been led to see 
Christ as their personal Saviour. I am trying to imitate my Lord 
Who went about doing good, but 1 get discouraged at the little I can 

.' do, and long for a wider sphere of labour. But comfort always comes 

- .—sometimes by remembering Christ’s words' to Mary, ‘ She hath done 
\ wliat she could.’ 1 Then again, I think, ‘ Thou cam’fct not to thy place 
i. .hy accident'.'. It_ is. the very place God meant for.thee.’ Perhaps 

the letter-writing may be one of the ways in which l can serve mv 
Heavenly Father. Mv daily prayer is that 1 may be useful to others, 
and that my influence "may be for good. My dear friend, I did 
appreciate your Talks on marriage and motherhood.” (“Ah all- 
important subject,” and “ The glory of motherhood.” f expect they 
will be shortly republished in book form,~as so many girls ask, “ When 
are we to have the second part of our old Talks in a shape that we can 
carry about with us ? ”) My correspondent adds, “ I am not one of 
those independent girls who are satisfied with a career of their own. 

I long for a time when one shall walk with me in heart and life. I 
. am not ashamed of this womanly feeling. I know it is God-given. Is 
it.wypng to pray that my wish may come to pass, adding, 4 If it.be His 
, will.’?” Assuredly not. There would be more of the. blessed unions 
for which marriage was divinely instituted, if all girls looked forward 
. toJtdn : yo.ur ; spirit. - May .God bless you and give you the desire of 
your heart, and many years' of happiness to follow. One ‘who can 
C ut 4 _ 9 .\ ‘A My first-desire is- to dp God’s will and use every opportunity 
as a talent for which I must give an account,” will know both how to 
hope, and patiently, to wait for' His answer. My girls will echo the 
. prayer of this King’s DAUGHTER that “ through..our column many 
may be led out of darkness into God’s glorious light,” and her words 
. “ that the greatest joy .there is in this world is that of winning a 

- soiil. for Christ.” - If-each member could do this each year, what joy 
and blessing would result! 

E. A.—I echo the hope that you will be equally, happy and helpful in 
y°!i£r correspondence. Delay in allotting correspondents must never 
oe regarded by any of mv girls as the result of want of appreciation 
. on iny. part. Every kind offer of help is valued, and, at the right 
time,.gladly utilised. 

Begoina 1 .—Yours is an interesting time-table. What a busy life you 
. lead Tor. one on the verge of “ sweet seventeen.” You have your 
, heart in .your mental work, but. you are very wise not to neglect the 
. vigorous exercise necessary to secure bodily health. I should like to 

• h e lp you further, but I do not think I can add much to what I wrote 
. in the two old “ Talks ” that have already .encouraged you in good 

resolutions. I have had very bright reports from other girl-friends 
. who have been influenced by the same subjects— 4 . 4 Besetting sins ” and 
“Resolutions, failures and new begi nnings.” They are rejoicing in 
self-conquest-that, has followed the prayerful reading of them. No 
victory has been won without perseverance. . One ,of our Circle has 
fought tor years against a hasty temper which has caused her much 
sorrow and many tears, besides grieving those dearest to her. She 
has fought on prayerfully, and now victories are more frequent than 
defeats. Her. triends are conscious of the change and rejoice with 
her. Will not this account of another girl’s struggles help you also, 
dear ? You write, “ I long to lead a true .Christian life for God. He 
has given me so much to be thankful for. It is o'ften so hard to be 
still and to think before one speaks.”* - Nothing is too hard for God. 
Nothing is too hard for those who, conscious of their own weakness, 
seek from Him the strength He alone can give. 
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YOUNG Housewife. —We can give you four Austrian recipes for 
soup—two with meat-stock, and two' without any. For “ oatmeal 
soup” with stock, take about a teacupful of oatmeal, boil it for-about 
three-quarters of an hour in some stock (about four cupfuls), beat 
up an egg, put it in a soup-tureen, and pour the boiling stock upon it, 
stirring well; add grated Parmesan (or other) cheese, pepper, and 
salt. This can be made without stock thus—fry a cupful of oatmeal in 
a good lump of fresh butter for from five to ten minutes; pour on 
about four cupfuls of water, add salt, beat up an egg, and a table¬ 
spoonful of thick cream, arid pour the oatmeal on it, adding the grated 
cheese. Another specially good soup, made without stock, is the 
Austrian “ pea-soup.” Take a break'fastcupful of green split peas, and 
put them on to boil in four cupfuls of water; chop up a little 1 celery, 
parsley, onion, carrots, leeks, tomatoes (such as you may hVve)" and 
fry them in .a little butter for about twenty minutes ; add this to the 
peas, and boil slowly till all be quite soft; then rub all through a sieve, 
and make hot again, adding about two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
with pepper and salt. The second recipe for soup with stock is a very 
thick rice and vegetable soup, which may also be made without stock. 
Take about half a cupful of rice, cut and shred finely some celery, 
onion, parsley, leeks, curly-kale, white cabbage (cut across close to 
the heart), tomatoes, potatoes, carrots, etc., then fry them in butter, 
or very clearly rendered lard, tor about a quarter of an hour ; put into 
a saucepan, and add as much stock as you require. Let it boil for 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour; then put in the rice, and 
boil all together for rather more than half an hour, adding the grated 
cheese when served. 

INEXPERIENCED One. —To make a chocolate cake you will require 
grated chocolate, one cupful of flour, two cupfuls of powdered white 
sugar, three eggs, and a teaspoonful of Vanille. Boil the chocolate in 
a very little milk until it.becomes’a soft paste. The yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar should be beaten to a cream, and the chocolate, flour, 
and Vanille, with the beaten up whites of the eggs, should be added 
gradually. Bake the cake in a square shallow tin, and cut in two-inch 
squares. Frosted over, it will look well. . «• 

JULIENNE.— -The permanent way of marking children for future identi¬ 
fication is, of course, by tattoo marks ; but recently in one of the large 
hospitals (the Johns Hopkins) in New York we are told'another 
method has been adopted, i.e.\ the use of a very'strongly adhesive 
plaster, which is placed on the nape of the child’s'neck or between the 
shoulders. This part of the body is where the nurse 'places ' the‘.palm 
of the hand in washing the child', and it is thus protected from wetting. 
The plaster is marked, or printed in indelible ink, with a;number or 
figure ; and this method is said'to be fairly permanent,‘arid to’last for 
months. The size of the plaster is from a half-inch square to an inch, 
and it has the advantage. pf being, easily removed when no longer 
wanted. Many people objected to their babies being marked per¬ 
manently, even with the historical and fortunate strawberry leaf. In 
a creche it is often very needful to mark them, and the invention of 
such a simple device has been a good thing, and avoids the trouble of 
tying on ribbons that may fall off. 

E. M. —To make “cheese aigrettes” an Parmesan, we give you a recipe 

by Mrs. de Sails. “Put an ounce of butter into half a pint of cold 
water to boil'. When boiling, add two and a half ounces'* of Vienna 
flour—stirring well over, the fire till cooked—that is, till the pariads 
leave the sides of the pan quite clean and coat the spoon. Take it off 
the fire, and, when slightly cooled, add two whole eggs and the yolk 
of a third, one .by one, a little salt arid cayenne, and then three ounces 
of Parmesan cheese, grated, and beaten well together. Have ready 
some fat; not quite boiling, and drop small pieces of it from a teaspoon, 
and fry till of a nice brown colour, which generally takes from five to 
ten minutes.-.‘ Serve on a napkin (cut while soft into separate slips), 
and sprinkle with powdered Parmesan cheese.” . - < ► 

Rita.— You will find an article in last year’s volume on 44 French Pastry 
and Cakes.” See p. 461. There are different methods employed, and 
directions arc given with regard to serving. - - >•• .. -.4 

Molly Bavon (Budapest).—There is a good recipe for short-bread 
in the volume of Plain and High-Class Cookery' Recipes', by Mrs.' C. 
Clarke, published by the National Training School for Cookery. 
Buckingham Palace Road. Take a quarter of’ a pound of flour, two 
ounces of butter, one ounce of castor sugar. • Put the butter into the 
flour, add the sugar, and mix well together. Flour a board and-put 
the paste on it. Knead well, and roll out rather thinly, arid cut into 
, oval or round shapes. Grease a baking-tin, and put tne cakes on it, 
and let them bake until lightly browned.' 

F. W.—To make genuine wholemeal lnead—such as is so universally 
■ made in Ireland—use one and a half pounds of granulated self-raising 

flour, add half a pint of new milk ; mix thoroughly with a wooden 
spoon, arid bake in cakes on a griddle (or girdel) or in an oven. -We 
used to procure the whole meal direct from the miller. .If "made with 
ordinary whole meal flour, mix a teaspoonful of Borwick’s 'baking- 
powder with' one pound of the flour, dry, and then add sufficient new 
milk to make a stiff dough. 

Deirdre.— Your best plan is to send the black cloth jacket to a tailor 
r ttube^sponged and pressed. You would not do it effectually, and so-as 
to look well, yourself. ^ - 

C. P.—To obtain information respecting the paints and appliances for 
Cloisonne enamel painting, you should inquire "at the Central School 
* of Arts’and Crafts, 316, Regent Street, W. Write to the Curator, or 
at the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, W. If not in London, 
you had better write to the first-named, or both of these places. 
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A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 



CHAPTER X. 


he Kings’ home at West 
Kensington was one of a 
very long row of grey 
melancholy houses, each in 
itself a mere thin slice of 
masonry that could only 
support its chimney-pots 
by clinging to a neighbour 
on either hand. The two 
rooms allotted to each of 


the five floors were all filled, and it might seem overfilled, 
with young inhabitants, since the juvenile members of 
the family were frequently to be found upon the stairs 
in wet weather, or, in dry, skirmishing in the “ weedery ” 
at the back, called by courtesy “ the garden.” 

But if the neighbours occasionally referred to the 
King children slightingly as a “ swarm,” their father 
and mother never wished one blonde head fewer in that 
diminishing row that began with big Isabel^ at the top 
and ended with small Basil at the bottom. 1 o be sure, 
with times in a chronic state of badness, it wasn’t easy 
to keep them all pinafored and puddinged, and the 
question of nourishing their minds may now and then 
have given the elders a wakeful hour ; but on the whole 
poor people generally take life pretty easily, and if there 
is any compensation in poverty, surely it lies in having 
the riches of good and healthy children. 

Beth, on her first call, was shown into a dining-room 
which could never have been handsome, and had now 
reached that comfortable stage of shabbiness when you 
feel that nothing more can happen to anything. The 
i hairs had been jumped upon and made into trains and 
boats and caves and dens too often to have any springs 
left, and the big one by the fire, where Mr. King sat 
when he came back at night, had a hole the size of a 
teacup burned in the leather of the arm, the result of 
an attempt to celebrate Guy FaAvkes indoors. 

The room was empty when she was shown into it, 
and she had time to look about her in the dancing fire¬ 
light, and to realise how “ homey ” it was in spite of 
the shabbiness, before Mrs. King came in with gentle 
apology for keeping her waiting. But, as she explained, 
the youngest baby had a cold, and she had been sitting 
upstairs by his cot. 

Without the dolman and bonnet Mrs. King looked 
smaller than ever ; but the little thin face, framed in 
brown hair, was redeemed from plainness by the sweet¬ 
ness of its expression. Then Isabel was ushered in by 
someone invisible, and with the opening of the door the 
rush and patter of feet, quite audible before, became 
louder. Isabel had in either hand a big plate of bread- 
and-butter, one of which she deposited on a chair before 
giving Beth a cordial greeting. 

“ I would say it was awfully good of you to come ; but 
I knew you would ! You see, we’re not treating you 
with any sort of ceremony. Perhaps ”—her eyes 
twinkled—“ you’ll enjoy unbending for once ?” 

“ My great mind is equal to that.” Beth rescued the 
second plate of bread, which was slanting dangerously. 

“ Be sure it counsels you well before you relinquish 
gentility, for I can light the drawing-room fire and give 
you a company tea as the mother suggested.” 

“ I’m afraid you may find the children troublesome,” 
Mrs. King explained. 


“ Oh, do let me have tea with them ! ” said Beth, so 
earnestly that they both laughed. “ I’d love it! ” 

“You wouldn’t think it such a privilege if you had 
it every day. But you’re wise not to choose the drawing¬ 
room, for it’s like a vault, even if you shovel coals on 
recklessly. I say it’s an emanation from our neigh¬ 
bours on that side, who are the pokeriest people you 
ever saw! ” 

“ Isabel, my dear! ” 

“ Well, mother dear, you know they do stiffen their 
backs at us for being such an unfortunately big family. 
When I meet them I always feel that we ought to have 
been born Chinese—then you could have drowned a 
few of us without outraging public opinion. Now this 
room’s never difficult to heat. And you may call it a 
coincidence if you like ; but there’s the dearest old 

thing lives on the other side of that wall-Won’t 

you take your jacket off, Beth ? ” The while she chatted 
Isabel was removing from the table paint-boxes, picture- 
books, and various strays from a Noah’s ark, and 
spreading it deftly with a clean cloth. Then suddenly her 
task was interrupted by a babel and hubbub from 
without. She ran from the room, shutting the door 
behind her, and her voice could be heard lifted above 
the din in tones of authority. 

Beth looked apprehensively at her hostess, wondering 
if politeness were detaining her from the fray. But 
there was no deepened line of anxiety on her face, and 
not a button on her small tight bodice heaved. The 
mother of many children is staled by frequence to 
alarms. She mechanically reached towards an over¬ 
flowing mending-basket and took from it a little woollen 
sock that seemed to have more darils than original, 
material, and drawing it over her hand, passed the 
needle swiftly to and fro while she drew out Beth in 
her quiet way. Beth’s tongue was easily loosed by so 
sympathetic a listener, and she was eagerly describing 
her life in Scotland when Isabel returned. 

“ It’s nothing,” she replied to her mother’s look. 
“ We had settled that Jackie and Geordie were to sit 
out on the stair for tea, to crowd us up a little less, and 
they were disputing whether they were to be besieged in 
Paris—father is reading a history of the Franco-Prussian 
war to ns just now, Beth—or cast away on a desert 
island.” 

. “ They seem to expect to be starved in either case,” 
said Beth, amused. 

“Oh, that isn’t a part of the make-believe ! ” said the 
elder sister good-humouredly. “We’ve all got most 
vulgarly healthy appetites. It's the duty of the twins, 
Charlie and Paula—we call them Castor and Pollux— 
to- wait on the outsiders, and they say they’re the 
Government steamer taking provisions and literature— 
yesterday’s paper—round to the lighthouses. It’s all 
rather mixed, but it pleases everybody. However, as 
the kettle doesn’t boil yet, I’ve sent them all out to the 
yard to pick ivy-leaves in your honour, Beth. You 
won’t mind if it’s rather a grubby offering ? And while 
we’ve five minutes’ peace, do pour forth and tell us what 
you’ve been doing in the gay world.” 

“ Nothing. And I’m much less gay than you.” 

“ Then your looks belie you.” Isabel, the tea-pot 
well poised ready for the kettle to lift its voice to the 
boiling-note, sat down on the battered carpet hassock 
at her mother’s feet. She looked big on her small 
perch, and the little mother above her a very tiny 
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presiding deity ; but Beth, glancing from one face to 
the other, noticed on both the same look of simple 
goodness. Isabel was plain now ; but Nature is kind to 
such faces as hers in giving them beauty late in life, 
when expression gains the mastery over feature. 

“ Isn’t she lovely, mother ? ” she asked with the 
honestest admiration. “ That dark Lincoln green and 
the grey fur is just perfect, Beth ! ” 

“ I didn’t choose my things—mamma did. I never 
had grand things at home.” 

“ Airs. Bethune had always a fine taste,” said Airs. 
King quietly. 

“ Oh, and she’s got good material to work on ! Beth, 
I don’t want to make you conceited, but your hair looks 
as if Nature had always intended you to wear feathered 
hats. She has taken such pains with her curling-tongs! 
It’s what the novelists call ‘ locks ’ and ‘ tendrils,’ and 
other poetical things. Now mine’s just hair, and even 
•Aunt Alice could do nothing with it but bob it up in 
a bunch.” 

“ It might be a tidier bunch ”—the mother laid a 
tender hand on the blonde head. 

“ Oh, yes—if there wasn’t a Friday’s bairn to bring 
it down the minute it’s neat! I’m like the speckled 
bird in the ark. I’ve always wondered at the persistency 
of its survival in these realistic days; but I’ve come 
to believe it lives on as a type of the useful among 
bipeds. It’s got a spotted apron—just like mine ”—she 
glanced at her indigo lap with the white pin-points— 
“ and not a vestige of wings. Now, your hat alone 
would help you to soar, Beth ! ” 

“ On the contrary, it showed a desire to soar by itself. 
But I’m glad it blew me along here.” 

“You must come often, dear,” said the little mother, 
seeing the unrest on the young face. “ Have you made 
any plans about spending your clay yet ? ” 

“ No ; it isn’t easy to make plans. I wanted to take 
some classes—a course of English literature. I’ve no 
accomplishments, you know. But mamma couldn’t see 
her way to sending anyone with me, and she wouldn’t 
let me go alone. Isabel, you go about London alone, 
and so do Claire and Jane. Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Because you are too young and pretty,” Isabel 
might have answered, looking at the dainty figure by the 
fire ; but it was her mother who said— 

“ It is wiser not, dear, until you know your way about 
better. So you study at home ? ” 

“ I read—I’m afraid it isn’t study, just dipping into 
father’s books, getting a crumb here and a mouthful 
there. If one were sure not to be interrupted—but I 
must not be there when father is at home, and at other 
times mamma so often wants me. She likes someone 
to sit with her in the mornings before she gets dressed 
and read bits of the paper and talk. Then there’s 
lunch, and often I’ve to go messages with Ball, and people 
come in for tea, and I’ve to see the right people get 
cream and no sugar, or sugar and no cream ; then with 
dressing and dinner, the day’s done and nothing 
accomplished. It’s a case of big plans ‘ dispersed 
among hindrances.’ ” 

Alother and daughter looked at her with the kindest 
sympathy as she spoke with a determined gaiety that 
deceived neither. Airs. King, at least, understood very 
well the sore at Beth’s heart, but she was too delicate- 
minded to make any pronouncement which might seem 
to reflect on Mrs. Bethune’s methods or judgment. 

Isabel, less judicious, was saved from outspoken 
comment by the boiling over of the kettle, and there¬ 
after all was bustle till the children trooped in and were 
seated. The elder sister towered big above all the 
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blonde, cropped heads and the blonde pigtails, till it 
was explained that, of the two boys next "to her, one 
was at sea and the other at school. Beth looked at 
them with an interest which the small people evidently 
felt to be sincere (no quicker judges of character than 
children and dogs), since they readily made friendly 
advances. Castor and Pollux fought for a seat at her 
side ; Jackie and Geordie raised temporarily the siege 
of Paris, that they might raid their own provisions, 
skirmish about, the table, and join socially in the talk. 
Jammy fingers would fain have stroked the soft 
“pussy” fur on Beth’s sleeve if Isabel had not been 
severe. Friday’s bairn alone refused to be gracious, 
and dripped disconsolate tears into its porringer, until a 
pigtail, bethinking her of comfort, bolted up out of her 
seat and flew upstairs. 

She came down presently, step by step, feeling 
her way. 

“What is Aleg doing?” asked the quick-eared 
mother. 

“ Oh, Aleg dearie ! ” as the little girl came staggering 
in with a big red flannel bundle in her arms. “ Basil’s 
cold ! and I left him asleep ! ” 

“ I wokened him up,” said Aleg, conscious of virtue, 
“ ’cause Kitty wanted him.” 

“ It won’t hurt him, mother,” said Isabel, seizing the 
bundle and devouring it with kisses. “This is the 
Sunday’s bairn, Beth ; isn’t he a jewel ? See, mother” 
—she added an antimacassar to the baby’s toilet before 
depositing him in the mother’s lap—“ he’ll be quite safe 
from draughts. Friday’s bairn claims him as her special 
property, Beth, and won’t be good without him ! We’re 
a rather chummy family.” 

“I let Paula chum with me,” volunteered Castor, 
“ because we came together to our home, but girls 
aren’t much good.” 

“ Neither is boys,” retaliated Paula, taking an extra 
large bite out of their common slice. 

“ I’ve never been with a big family before,” said 
Beth, looking round amused and interested; “you’ll 
have to tell me all about yourselves. Do any of you go 
to school?” 

“ We’re having holidays this quarter,” said Geordie 
from the door. 

Airs. King flushed painfully. 

“ Isabel teaches them when she has time,” she said. 

“ These are my ‘hindrances,’ ” Isabel added, but she 
said it laughing and with pride. 

After tea the children flocked round the visitor, and 
Beth made the pleasing discovery that she had the art 
of holding her audience when she told a story, perhaps 
because she spoke from her heart, since she spoke of 
Scotland. 

“ You’re the first English people I’ve ever liked,” she 
said, when Isabel, rescuing her from the horde, had 
taken her upstairs to show her the room she shared 
with two little sisters. 

“ I’m not sure if I’m to take that as a compliment or 
not,” said Isabel from the depths of a cupboard where 
she was diving for hat and jacket. “ Considering 
that you’ve been here how long—or rather how short— 
a month, is it ?—you can’t have seen many.” 

“ Six weeks,” groaned Beth, “and I’ve seen swarms. 
Father has lost his Scotch friends, I think. Only one 
has called. I daresay she would be nice if she hadn’t 
married an Englishman.” 

“ What a crime ! Now, I wouldn’t mind marrying a 
Scotchman in the least (your father is a dear, Beth), 
but I suppose you’d renounce me ! ” 

“ No, I’d consider you good enough,” said Beth 
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demurely. “ It’s because there’s a Scotchiness about 
you as a family I like you. You’re jolly, and trank, and 
friendly, and "not stuck-up, or conceited, or silly, and 
you don’t pretend to be what you aren’t, or to have what 
you haven’t.” 

“ It wouldn’t be much good.” A little shadow fell 
on Isabel’s bright face. “ I don’t mind for us, but I 
hate to see father looking tired out and mother with 
those lines on her brow. But we are happy. I don’t 
want a better time of it than we have when there are 
just the ordinary worries, and no big troubles like illness 
in the home. And at nights, when the children are in 
bed and father reads aloud to mother and me, it’s just 
splendid ! ” 

“ I’m sure it is.” Beth tried to keep the envy out of 
her voice. “ I must go, Isabel, or I’ll be late, and they 
don’t like that.” 

“ I’m going with you.” She triumphed in finding a 
pair of gloves at last. “At least to the omnibus. 
You’re too precious to be trusted alone in this wild 
foreign land.” 

The hour was found to be not so late as Beth had 
supposed, and she eagerly caught at Isabel’s suggestion 
to walk all the way. 

“ Don’t you like the lighted streets and the shops ? 
It always makes me feel gay. Confess, Beth, you’ve no 
shops at home ! ” 

“We’ve a ‘ Johnny-a’-things ’ in the village, where 
you can buy soap and candles, and ‘ sugar bools,’ and 
buttons, and note-paper, and jugs, and boots, and hats, 
if you’re not particular about the shape, and what more 
can a mortal want ? As for walking, give me the hills 
and glens, and for your flaming gas, the moon and the 
stars ! The pavements make my feet sore, and the streets 
smell as if everybody was having dinner out of doors.” 

“ I love my London! ” cried Isabel. “ I’m like 
Lamb ; I love 4 the sweet security of the streets.’ You 
can’t knock me out of conceit of it.” 

“ Wait,” said Beth impressively, “ wait till you’ve seen 
Scotland.” 

“Shall I ever? It seems as unattainable as your 
stars. And perhaps if I got there, I shouldn’t like it. 
Dr. Johnson didn’t! ” 

“ That old grump ! ” said Beth contemptuously. 
Then she laid a sudden hand on Isabel’s sleeve. 
“ Look,” she said, “there’s Claire ! ” 

They had reached that busy corner where four roads 
meet, the Earl’s Court Road being one of them. 

“ I thought-” Beth began, and then stopped. 

“ What did you think?” Isabel asked carelessly.' 
“ Where is Claire ? ” 

“ There, across the road. An omnibus has hidden 
her.” 

“ Oh, well then, let’s cut down here before she makes 
up to us. But I forgot laughing—“ she won’t care to 
acknowledge me in this old hat! ” She glanced back 


as they turned to the left. “Why, she’s got a 
companion—a man. Do you know him ? ” 

“ No,” said Beth. “That is, I have seen his photo¬ 
graph, but I don’t know his name.” 

“ Well, I’m much obliged to Mr. Nameless for 
engrossing her, for I want you to myself. I must turn 
when we reach the corner.” 

They chatted, planning future meetings, till it was 
time for Isabel to go, but Beth was vaguely uneasy as 
she walked on alone. For Claire had announced at 
lunch that she was going to stay at home and be lazy, 
and had gaily declared that she would not feel dull 
when reminded that everyone else was going out. Beth 
would not let herself think that Claire had meant to 
deceive; there were so many possible explanations—a 
headache, a whim, a letter to post—all of them valid 
feminine reasons for a change of mind. 

As she reached the door of her father’s house, a light 
foot pattered behind her. 

“ So you’ve got back ? ” said Claire. “ How did you 
like the King menage ? Do you know, Miss Bee-bee, it 
is very kind of you to take up our poor relations ? Poor 
relations are like cast-off chiffons—most difficult to know 
how to dispose of. You can neither wear them nor get 
rid of them.” 

“ It’s disgraceful to speak that way ! ” Beth burst out 
hotly. “ You despise people because they are poor, 
however refined their minds are. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“ I’m not,” said Claire composedly, “ I’m only saying 
what everybody else thinks. As for mind, my dear, in 
this sad world it isn’t of much use unless you’ve body 
and estate as well. I saw you. I thought you quite 
heroic to walk with Isabel’s jacket.” 

“ I saw you too,” said Beth rather pointedly. 

“ So I imagined. I’m not heroic. I like to walk 
with nice-looking people who set me off. I daresay 
you wondered to see me out, when you heard me say I 
was going to stay in ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Souvent femme varie. That’s reason enough, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Claire ”—Beth turned upon the step, her hand lifted 
to press the electric button—“ I don’t understand you, 
though I don’t suppose you want me to.” 

“Oh, please don’t scold!” said Claire plaintively, 
f< it’s almost my only little tag of French, and I thought 
you were quite sure to know it. Do ring”—as Beth 
made a movement of contempt. “ I can’t get into my 
frock tinder twenty minutes, and you know what a 
martyr the padre looks when we’re late.” 

Beth turned away sharply*and rang a full peal. It 
seemed to be the voice of her own irritation passing 
into the house before her, lying in wait for her as she 
crossed the threshold. 

[To be continued .) 





IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


PART IV. 

PRAISE. 

“ Praise is comely for the upright.”—Ps. xxxiii. i. 

“ All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord, and Thy 
saints shall bless Thee.”—Ps. cxlv. io. 


hen we last met, dear girl friends, I 
spoke of the wide difference between 
thanksgiving and praise, yet I do 
not think we should ever rise to the 
level of the latter, unless our hearts 
had first overflowed with thankful¬ 
ness. It is alike our duty and 
privilege to offer the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, and I hope we have 
fully grasped this. Let us now try 
to understand the true meaning of praise. In regard to 
our God, it is a spontaneous outpouring of our gratitude 
and love to Him—not for what He has given us, or in His 
goodness withheld, but for what He is in Himself. 

Praise is compared to a garment: a something that 
should encompass us at all times, lie down with us, fly 
heavenward with our last waking thoughts, and find voice 
on our first return to consciousness of the blessings and 
mercies showered upon us by the good hand of our God, 
whilst we lay in silence and darkness. 

Praise must pervade the being of every child of God who 
comprehends ever so faintly “ the great and wonderful 
perfections that be in Him,” as an old writer expresses it. 
Praise soars far higher than thanksgiving. We may be 
thankful for benefits conferred, yet be ignorant of what 
praise means. We can hardly offer praise without having 
also a sense of thankfulness. When returning thanks, we 
may see only the gift bestowed or the benefit conferred. 
When rendering praise to God, we look beyond the gift 
and strive to realise and acknowledge the perfections of the 
Giver. 

Thanks are often expressed in a few set words and as a 
mere matter of courtesy. In dealing with our fellows, we 
simply acknowledge some service which was really our due, 
but which it would be uncivil to receive without a passing 
notice. . We feel that it would be uncourteous not to notice 
the service in any way; but we have no sense of obligation 
because we had a right to it, and he who rendered and we 
who accepted it alike know this. 

Praise leaps the great gulf which lies between our little¬ 
ness and God’s greatness. It rejoices in His gifts, but 
above all it realises that only One Who is supremely good t 
“ merciful, gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, ” 
could look down in pity upon the sinful children of men. 
Praise acknowledges the unworthiness of the creature, 
whilst it delights to proclaim the perfections of the Creator. 

The child of God who wears the “ garment of praise ” is 
always on the look-out, as it were, for opportunities to 
prove its presence.. If you and ], my dear ones, were 
always clothed with it, we should be ever finding something 
new to say about the glorious attributes of our Father- 
God. Glancing upward, we should say like David, “When 
I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him ? ” The birds singing in the 
branches, the beasts of the field, the flowers that spring 
beneath our feet would all have voices for us and speak of 
God. We should be constrained to say not only “ I thank 
Thee for my personal share of benefits,” but “ O Lord, how 
excellent is Thy name in all the earth. I will praise Thee, 

O Lord, with my whole heart, I will show forth all Thy 
marvellous works. I will be glad and rejoice in Thee.” 

I do love that last verse. It expresses so much. It is 
the rapturous utterance of a heart overflowing with a sense 
of riches in contemplating the perfections of God. 


Glance over Psalm xviii., and observe the beautiful 
similes by way of illustration. Notice the terms used by 
David in referring to what God is to him. “ My rock, 
my fortress, and my deliverer ; my God, my strength in 
Whom I will trust; my buckler, and the horn of my salva¬ 
tion ; my high tower.” “ As for God, his way is perfect: 
the word of the Lord is tried : he is a buckler to all those 
that trust in Him. Who is God save the Lord ? or who is 
a rock save our God ? ” “ The Lord liveth ; let the God of 

my salvation be exalted.” Note that the Psalmist in these 
expressions asks for nothing. He adores God for what He 
is. In the next Psalm he points upwards to the heavens 
and the starry firmament as silent witnesses of God’s 
handiwork, and bids us own that, voiceless, they ever 
declare the glory of their Creator. The Psalms, whether 
those of the Shepherd King or by other inspired writers, 
teem with praise, though prayer, acknowledgment of 
mercies received and thanksgiving also abound there. 
David looked not only to the grandest of God’s works in 
order to find a theme for praise. The perfect manner in 
which his own body was fitted to perform its functions 
stirred him to cry, “ I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made : marvellous are Thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well.” 

The loving-kindness of the Lord, His mercy, faithfulness, 
truth, justice, the certainty that He sees and knows all 
things, His tenderness and pitifulness, proved again and 
again, inspire alike-praise and confidence. “ Let all those 
that seek Ihee rejoice and be glad in Thee: let such as 
love Thy salvation say continually, the Lord be magnified.” 
“ I am poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh on me.” 

It would be a profitable exercise for all of us to mark how 
truly the spirit of praise pervades the Bible. I wonder if any 
of you have noted where the word first occurs. Neither the 
noun nor the verb is met with until Genesis xxix. There both 
are used by Leah, the unloved wife of Jacob, who had been 
forced upon him by the deceitfulness of Laban. You all 
remember the history— how Rachel, the beloved wife, was 
rich in her husband’s affection, but bemoaned her childless 
condition, whilst Leah, the despised, was a joyful mother of 
children. 

Have you noticed the significant names she bestowed 
on her sons ? You will have to look in the margin of 
your Bibles for their meanings. Taking each child as 
Gcd’s special gift to console her, she called the first Reuben, 
“ sees the son” or the “vision of the son.” The babe 
was her first glimpse of the riches of motherhood, and the 
token that God had looked upon her affliction. The second 
was named Simeon, “that hears” or “is heard.” He 
was a sign that God had heard she was hated. Her third 
was Levi, “who is held and associated,” for in him she 
saw the messenger of hope, and said to herself, “ Now will 
my husband be joined to me.” She could not as yet realise 
that Jacob would continue to treat with worse than in¬ 
difference the mother of all his children up to that time, 
especially as children were regarded as a mark of God’s 
, favour and so eagerly desired. 

The mother was again doomed to disappointment, so 
when her fourth babe saw the light, her thoughts were 
turned in a different channel. She did not possess the 
love she had longed for. Her first son had inspired hope, 
the second had confirmed her faith in a prayer-answering 
God, the third had filled her with the assurance of winning 
and keeping her husband’s affection. The coming of the 
fourth raised her thoughts higher and filled her with a sense 
of God’s goodness, despite her repeated disappointments, 
and she said, “ Now will I praise the Lord, therefore she 
called his name Judah ’’—that is, “ praise,” or “ the praise 
of the Lord. 

To us it seems as though Leah, not yet hopeless, had 
determined to look at her blessings rather than on the ever¬ 
present trouble, on the goodness and loving-kindness of 
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God rather than her trials as a wife. The names of her 
children in turn suggested hope, faith rewarded, assurance 
of further mercies, and found a climax in the burst of praise 
which she perpetuated in the name of her fourth son, 
Judah, i.e., praise. 

Do you not think this a delightful incident for us to 
associate with the first mention of the word in the Bible ? 

If our hearts are attuned to praise, everything we see or 
hear suggests its utterance, and the exercise of every sense 
makes us conscious of new reasons for praising God. The 
unselfish servant of God is as ready to praise Him for the 
benefits conferred on others as if all were given specially 
to himself. Nay, more. His praises are more frequent 
because the whole universe is blessed by reason of the 
glorious perfections and attributes of the God he loves to 
serve. 

Think, dear ones. You and I may have no anxiety about 
our daily food. We may be rejoicing in our health, and 
some of us in youth and our power to enjoy all good things. 
Yet ought we not to lift up our voices in praise to Him Who 
“ giveth food to the hungry,” “ raiseth up them that are 
bowed down,” “ healeth the broken in heart,” “ lifteth up 
the meek,” “ preserveth the strangers and relieveth the 
fatherless and widow ? ” 

We look with pleasure and interest on the myriad living 
things for which man makes no provision out of the stores 
God has given him to distribute. We listen to the song of 
birds, the hum of insect life, and all the other sounds that 
reveal the presence of what we are apt to call the inferior 
creatures of His hand. The contemplation of these things 
stirred the sweet singers of old to open their song with the 
words “ Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to sing praises 
unto our God.” Then follow such words as these : ‘‘Who 
covereth the heavens with clouds, who prepareth rain for 
the earth, who maketh grass to grow. He giveth to the 
beast his food and to the young ravens which cry.” 

How many of us are so clothed in the garment of praise 
as to find something to call for its use at every waking 
moment of our lives and at every step of our way ? Surely 
we have cause to “ bless God at all times,” for only those 
who are living, or, shall I say, existing, without Him can 
fail to see proofs of His glory and perfections, however 
limited the sphere in which they move. 

It is worth while to ask ourselves as to whether we really 
know what praise is, or whether we have used words with¬ 
out meaning them, especially in public worship. In dealing 
with our fellows, nothing can be more contemptible than 
words of praise which all who hear them know to be unde¬ 
served. We can never use terms too strong to express our 
sense of God’s perfection, or of our own unworthiness to 
offer Him any service. But the words of praise which we - 
dare to offer “ out of feigned lips ” and in which the heart 
has no share to Him who “ sitteth in the heavens,” “ King 
for ever,” what shall we say of them ? Which of us can 
say, “I have never honoured God with my lips whilst my 
heart was far from Him ” ? 

If praise deserves the name, it is the expression of a 
heart which is overflowing with gladness as we are able 
to acknowledge “O Lord God, none is like unto Thee.” 
Gladness, too, at the thought that His greatness does not 
make a wall of separation between us and Him, but that at 
all times we are permitted to approach Him. We lose the 
sense of our own demerits in those glorious words of praise, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory 
and blessing.” The utterance of the inspired song pro¬ 
duces the echo, “ He died for me, to purchase for me 
everlasting life.” 

The garment of praise carries no burden with it, for the 
spirit of praise is the outcome of a joyous heart, and a glad 
heart is a light one. The garment of praise takes the place 
of the spirit of heaviness when we first understand that 
Jesus Christ has borne our burden of sin, and made a full 
atonement for all God’s believing children, by His death on 
the cross. The sacrifice, the joy, the new garment of 
praise are for each and all of you, my dear ones, for 
“ Christ died for all.” Only you must make it your own by 
the faith which takes God at His word. 


Praise is elevating to ourselves. We cannot contemplate 
or be brought in contact with higher and purer natures than 
our own, without feeling a growing wish to be more like 
them. The clownish or ignorant lad,, who is abundantly 
satisfied with himself whilst amidst his rustic fellows, is 
ashamed of his uncouth ways when brought into contact 
with people of education and polished manners. He can¬ 
not be satisfied until he has lessened the distance between 
them and himself, unless he is unfortunate enough to be 
self-satisfied. In this case he will probably choose com¬ 
panions of a still lower grade and gradually sink to their 
level. 

The soul that is roused to an ecstasy of reverential joy 
and praise by dwelling on what God is, will never be satis¬ 
fied without striving, though very humbly, to become more 
Christ-like, and, therefore, more like the Divine image in 
which man was first formed. 

Dear ones, I want you to cultivate the habit of genuine 
praise. I wish I could say to you half that is in my mind 
or express better the thoughts I have put before you 
already. Remember the inspired words, “ Whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth Me,” and that such an offering is placed 
before all burnt-offerings and sacrifices. Moreover, it is 
within the reach of the poorest of God’s children, as regards 
this world’s goods or station. It is glorious to be able to 
say, “ I love God for all that He is, for all He has done 
and given and for what in His infinite wisdom He has left 
undone or withheld. I know Him now—just a little— 
through His revealed word and wondrous works and— 
though last, not least helpful—His dealings with myself, 
and I am learning to love Him more.” 

With each new item of knowledge comes the desire to 
glorify Him by offering heartfelt praise. I look forward to 
knowing Him even as I am known, when, through the grave 
and gate of death, I have passed to a glorious resurrection. 

Thus far I have dealt only with the greater side of the 
subject—praise as an acceptable offering to God. Yet 
there are incidents in our daily lives and our dealings with 
our fellow mortals which call for a brief notice. There 
should enter into these latter a fair measure of that praise 
which denotes appreciation. It is a precious thing, though 
widely separated from the higher kind which is combined 
with adoration and offered only to God. 

In dealing with our children, friends, servants, and in 
intercourse with the world, we too often omit the word of 
praise which tells of observation and appreciation. 

There are many ways of accepting a service. 

A child, perhaps, comes breathless to her mother’s side 
with something she has been sent for, or to deliver a mes¬ 
sage. She has done her very best, and in the least time 
possible, and now she lingers for a moment, with an eager 
upward look. “ Run away. What are you waiting for ? ” 
asks the mother, and the child turns slowly away, with the 
bright look gone from her rosy face. 

A second mother will give a smile and a “Thank you, 
dear,” which sends-the little messenger away satisfied at 
any rate. 

A third will bend to kiss the flushed face, say the w T ord of 
thanks, and add, “No mother has a little daughter more 
willing and helpful than mine. She always does her best 
for her mother.” 

How the words of praise are valued by the child ! Mother 
has noticed how quickly she did her work, and was pleased, 
and she resolves always to do her best. 

With mistresses and servants there are like degrees of 
appreciation. In many cases the absence of fault-finding 
is'the best that good service wins, and in others a bare 
acknowledgment. 

But when the employer notices good work and show r s her 
appreciation by well-timed words of praise, the domestic 
machinery is pretty sure to run more smoothly. 

I need not multiply examples. I trust these few added 
words will set you thinking and searching for them your¬ 
selves. Also that they will prove that the garment of 
praise is suitable for every place, and, apart from its highest 
significance, is invaluable amidst our simplest surroundings 
in everyday life. 


MARY LINDSAY'S TRIAL. 


By JEAN A. OWEN. 


CHAPTER III. 

OUT IN A STRANGE WORLD. 

VRY arrived at Morrison Street in 
a depressing steady downpour of 
rain. The cab was laden with her 
boxes, as she had brought away 
many little pictures and favourite 
possessions which would serve to 
remind her of Wolfcote. 

Her appearance was very notice¬ 
able ; she was tall, well built, had 
regular features, a healthy clear 
skin, and well-dressed, dark brown 
hair. Although her tailor-made 
clothes had been cut by a country workman, they fitted 
well, and her felt hat suited her perfectly. 

The Curtices had two shops, and at the side of one of 
them, next door to an eel supper house, a noted one in the 
neighbourhood, was the narrow door, with its knocker and 
bell, of the private dwelling where Miss Curtice and her two 
nieces dwelt. The brother was married, and he lived away 
from his business. 

When the cabman opened the door, he looked at the 
house and then at Mary inquiringly, as much as to say, 
“You made a mistake, perhaps, in the address.” 

“ It is all right,” she said cheerily, although in the rain 
and the twilight it all looked very dreary to the country- 
bred girl, who had always been surrounded by pleasant 
sights and sounds. 

A boy was yelling “ Piper! ” up the street, his arm full 
of newspapers ; another was crying “ Defeat of the Boers ! 
Horrible slaughter ! ” and again, “ Ghastly murder in lames 
Street! ” 

Miss Curtice was still busy over her books in the shop 
below, but she came out to lead Mary to her bedroom, and 
said she would soon have finished for the day and be 
upstairs. 

“ My niece Annie attends to the house. By the time you 
have taken off your hat and put on some slippers, tea will 
be ready for you. There is a nice fire in the little sitting- 
room. I do hope you will not find it all very cramped 
there. I have a bright log of wood burning; it is more 
cheerful than coal, and brother John is very liberal to us 
with his odds and ends from the workshops below.” 

But for an overwhelming sense of loneliness and isolation 
which forced itself upon "Mary, with the thought that now, 
for the first time in her life, she must sit down to solitary 
meals—sit solitary and silent, with no encouraging smile or 
affectionate glance opposite to her—but for these "thoughts, 
she had little to complain of, she told herself. 

The table was daintily spread, with a glass of chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the centre. The bread was good, the butter of 
the freshest, and the fried plaice could not have been better. 

“ We get the fried fish from over the way,” said Annie, 
when she came in to clear the table. “ It’s the best fish 
in the neighbourhood. They get it fresh from Grimsby every 
morning, and the fat all comes from Brand’s meat factory.” 

“ The fat ? ” asked Mary wonderingly. 

“ What they fry it in, miss.” 

“ Do you not fry it at home?” A fried fish shop was 
unknown in Highborough. 

“ Oh, no ! They seli it opposite. There are penny and 
twopenny and threepenny bits. The plaice is best.” 

Noticing a little look of distrust in Mary’s face, Annie 
begged her to go into another room from which a good 
view of the “ Fish Dinner and Supper Bar,” as a big board 
over the window stated, could be obtained. At little tables 
a few respectable workmen were evidently enjoying a meal. 
A nice-looking woman in white apron, bib and oversleeves, 
was frying busily at the side, and all looked clean and tidy. 

“They don’t put pieces in the window,” said Annie. 


“ They do it fresh for each customer. And they fry for lots 
of the real gentry around. Aunty wouldn’t have it if she 
didn’t know all about it.” 

Annie had not been long in London ; she was an orphan 
niece, whom Miss Curtice had adopted, a simple country 
girl who, being much alone in the house over the shop, was 
glad to have the chance of a little talk with someone. 

“ And that’s a hairdresser next door, miss ; quite a genteel 
shop it is. There’s everything anybody could want in our 
street, and a draper just round the corner.” 

Mary was amused in spite of herself. It was all very 
strange and funny. She wondered what Joyce Middleton 
would say when she came to London to visit some relations 
who lived in a big square not far from Morrison Street. The 
rooms themselves were spotlessly clean and very pleasant- 
looking. Miss Curtice kept to all her home-like country 
traditions respecting white counterpanes and window 
curtains ; and the furniture was new and in good taste. 

“Auntie never puts a card up in the window,” said 
Annie ; “ she never takes people she does not know about. 
We get mostly country friends who come up to see the sights 
and do a lot of shopping.” 

They had gone back to the little sitting-room. “ Those 
do not look like country girls,” remarked Mary, pointing to 
some photographs in a long frame on the wall. 

Two of these represented a young pretty woman in 
theatrical costume, another a girl in the attitude of dancing 
The faces of both were refined, and underneath the apparent 
lightheartedness in the pose of one was a worn, somewhat 
pathetic expression. 

“ They were our lodgers last winter. Very good young 
ladies, but my! how hard they had to study! The one 
dancing is a young widow, quite a lady ; and her husband’s 
people keep her two little boys and send them to a 
boarding school. But she’s got to work for her own living, 
and the other one is a friend of hers. They always go 
about the two of them together. They do like to stop with 
auntie, dhey say they can’t never get clean rooms like 
these when they’re touring about, as they call it, in the 
country. They’ve cried theirselves to sleep many a night, 
they told auntie, because the only lodgings they could 
afford to pay for was so dirty. They say decent country 
folks don’t care to let to stray play-actors as a rule.” 

“ And who has their room now, Annie?” 

“ A lady who works in a big millinery and dressmaking 
business. They make costumes mostly for theatres. When 
a new piece is being put on, don’t they have to work late 
hours ! They’re that busy just now that they work late at 
night, and all day last Sunday they were at it.” 

“ But the inspectors stop that, I thought.” 

“ They don’t; not always. If they think he’s a-coming, 
the lights is put out, and by and by they’re at it again. 
Poor Mrs. Wilson, she’s a widow too, left with children ; 
they’re all in places now, but she’s had a hard fight of it. 
One day when she’d been working late at night, and all 
Sunday, she came home and lay in bed next day, just 
coughing up bits of her life, as it were.” 

Mary turned, pained and shocked at the picture Annie’s 
words called up. All that suffering and slavery to provide 
pleasure and smart clothing, and to amuse people who ought, 
half of them, to be in bed resting ! So she thought in' the 
common sense of her practical and unsophisticated mind, 
and she was not far wrong. 

“ There is one more room over this, Annie. Who is 
there ? ” 

“A middle-aged lady who writes, miss. She keeps 
herself to herself and has no visitors.” 

Of this lady about whom Annie was least communicative, 
Mary was destined later to hear more and to know her 
better than any other inmate of the house. Her name was 
Seymour. 



(To be continued.) 


LOVE THE IMMORTAL. 



oye passed me by! Afar I heard 

The gentle tremor of his wings, 

And my quick-beating heart was stirred 
With all the rapture that he brings. 

Love passed me by! I would not give, 
Despite of pain that came to stay, 

That golden moment, though I live 
The poorer for it day by day. 

Love passed me by! I saw his face, 

The deep-set splendour of his eyes; 

The wonder, the celestial grace 

Of Love that lives, that never dies. 

Love passed me by! I heard him speak: 
“No lover’s love to you is given ; 

Go, help the weary, raise the weak, 

I will not pass you by in Heaven.” 

C. E. Rowe. 


THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AN AGNOSTIC. 

‘ k Thou hast made them equal unto us which have borne 
the burden and heat of the day.” 

Hermie put her letter and all hopes of rescue together 
into the kitchen fire. 

Life was an endless drab again. 

She went listlessly out and stood on the doorstep to 
look at it. 

Her father did not want her, he had pushed his 
lunch aside, and bidden her irritably—he who was so 
gentle—to leave him to himself. 

Bart, poor grave little Bart, a man at fourteen, was 
working about the place. Neither he nor the young 
ones had gone to school while the father had been ill. 
He and Roly had been all the morning beating mono¬ 
tonously at a bush fire just across the road. • There was 
no excitement about it, there seemed little danger ; the 
fire burned quietly, steadily—it had been burning for two 
days—but this morning it had crept to the fences ; the 
boys had been obliged to cut boughs and beat at it. 

Roly sat on the fence most of the time, and sleepily 
kept back the cunning yellow tongues from the patch 
Bart had entrusted to him. Bart walked up and down, 
mechanically threshing out the little licking flames that 
longed to curl round the fence. 

Sometimes he left Roly on guard, and went to do 
necessary work, feed the two calves, shed a burning tear 
over the dying sheep, give Tramby a few drops of 
water. 

Hermie went down to him wearily, a sun-bonnet on 
her head. 

“ There’s no danger about the fire ? ” She looked at 
it a little apathetically. 

“ Oh, no, if there were three of us we could put it all 
out. Roly’s not much use, of course.” 


“ Bart, what are we going to do ? ” 

“ For water ? Oh, Daly’s going to let me have a big 
cask to-night. You’ve got half a bucketful still, haven’t 
you ? I didn’t want to take Tramby out till it was 
cooler. Reminds me, I must mend the cart—that old 
shaft’s smashed again.” 

“ And when that cask’s gone ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ll go and get some from old Perry. His well’s 
not half dr}’, and there’s only himself. But don’t you 
go and be wasteful, Herm—no washing clothes and that 
sort of waste.” 

“ I want a bath—I want to turn on a tap and not have 
to use just a dipper or two. All Challis has to do is 
turn on a tap.” Hermie spoke with a strange bitterness. 

Bart smiled good-humouredly. “Yes, she’s a lucky 
little beggar,” he said. “ My word, if I could have the 
bath-water she wastes, I’d make this poor old place 
look up a bit.” 

He looked round on the desolate acres, looked at 
them with yearning affection. He was a quiet-natured 
boy; he did not call himself unhappy; he would have 
felt he had nothing left to ask for had he but a plentiful 
water supply for the stock and crops, and better tools to 
work with, and a little more strength in that young arm 
of his. Like his mother he had the knack of doing the 
thing at hand with all his power, and already he was 
a far more proficient farmer than his father would 
ever be. 

“ What are you going to do now ? ” the girl asked, as 
he hurried away. “ I’ll come with you if you like.” 
Such a hot, patient young face his was, it smote her that 
she seldom heeded him. He looked pleased at her faint 
show of interest. 

He showed her the corn, coming up bravely, the 
wheat patch, not drooping quite as much as it might 
have done. He pointed to the trees in the little orchard. 
“In another month or two those apricots and peaches 
will be about ripe,” he said ; “ make a nice change, 












“LOVE PASSED ME BY! AFAR I HEARD 
THE GENTLE TREMOR OF HIS WINGS.” 
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won’t they ? ” His eyes dwelt lovingly on the green 
small fruit. “ When the drought breaks——” 

“ Pshaw ! ” said the girl. 

“Oh,” the lad said cheerfully, “it will, one of these 
days; then we’ll go along grand.” 

He had caught the spirit of patience, of acceptance 
of ills, from the settlers about. 

“ But the sheep, nothing will give them life again ! ” 
The girl’s eyes burned. 

The boy had no fortitude against this ; he gave a 
sudden wet glance towards the far end of the selection. 

“ Let’s go and see how they’re getting on,” he said 
in a low tone. 

The girl rebelled. 

“ No—why ? ” she said. “ It only makes us miserable, 
and we can’t help.” 

“All right, you go back,” Bart said. “I’ll have to 
go. I might have to light another fire.” 

Hermie followed him. 

The sheep crept away from the house to die, once 
they found no water was to be had there. They chose 
to lie down and cease to be at the spot where once had 
been a dam. Patches of ashes showed where Bart had 
piled wood over the poor carcases and burnt them up in 
his wise young knowledge that the air must be kept pure: 

None were dead to-day, though fifty seemed dying. 
Half-a-dozen brown ragged little lambs filled the air 
with piteous outcry. 

Hermie’s heart swelled. 

“ Can’t you do anything ? ” she said. 

“ No,” he said, “ they’ll have to go. I’ve had to give 
them up, dear. If I can get water for the house for the 
next week I’ll be glad. Daly is running very short 
himself.” 

There were footsteps in the bush just near, a panting 
of breath, a curious dragging sound. 

“ Floss,” said Hermie, and remembered for the first 
time she had not seen her little sister for hours. 
“Where can she have been ?” 

The child was dragging a bucket. Her face was 
almost purple with the heat; she had kept her eyes 
half closed to shut out the almost unendurable glare, 
and did not know she was so close to home till she 
stumbled almost into Bart’s arms. 

When she saw Plermie there too, she clung to the 
handle jealously. 

“ It’s not for the house,” she said, “ so don’t you think 
it. Let it alone, Bart! Bart, if you take it, I’ll scratch.” 

Such a fierce little face it was. 

“ I’m only going to carry it for you, Chucks,” Bart 
said. “You shall do what you like with it.” 

“ True ’11 honour ? ” 

“True and honour.” 

The little girl relinquished her hold, but kept a 
guarding eye on the precious fluid. 

“ Where’d you get it, old girl ?” Bart said. 

“ Don’t tell father ? ” 

“ Why ever not P ” said Hermie. 

Floss turned on her vehemently. 

“ I took it,” she said. “ Don’t care, I’m glad. 
They’ve got a whole cask, the greedies, and lots of 
money, so they can get as much as they like. They get 
casks from the Bore, and they’re sent down in the train, 
and they’ve got a cart to fetch it. They drink it all 
themselves—pigs. They don’t care about the sheep.” 

“Not the Scotts, Floss—you’ve not been stealing the 
poor Scotts’ water?” cried Hermie, aghast. The 
Scotts lived in a miserable hut on the adjoining 
selection, and were the nearest neighbours. 

Flossie’s eyes blazed indignantly. 


“Them 1 ” she said. “ They’ve got less than us ! I 
got it from those mean measuring men.” 

Hermie looked puzzled. 

“ She must mean that camp of surveyors down the 
road,” Bart said. “ It’s a mile away at least. Why, you 
poor old Flossie, have you been right down to that 
camp for this little drop of water ? ” Fie put his 
disengaged arm over her bony little shoulders. 

Floss caught her breath, and looked unhappily into 
the half-full bucket. 

“The first one was fuller,” she said, “ but the s-sheep 
nearly knocked me down to g-get it, and they s-s-spilled 
it on the g-ground.” Fler voice shook with sorrow for 
the waste. 

“ Twice,” muttered Bart, “ she’s been twice, Hermie.” 

They were back among the sheep now, and Bart hardly 
knew what to do with such a drop among so many. 

“ This one,” said Floss ; “ look at its poor eyes—and 
that one lying down, and the little lambs, Bartie.” 

Bart put the bucket to the noses of the ones she 
touched, but had to drag it away before the poor things 
had half what they wanted. 

A piteous bleat went up from the others. 

“ I — I think I’ll just get one more,” Floss said, and 
almost staggered to the bucket. “ It’s quite easy to 
steal it now, the camp’s left all by itself. Oh, I must 
get one more — look at that one’s eyes.” 

But Bart picked her up in his arms, and started back 
to the house with her. 

“You’ll just come and lie down quietly,” he said. 
“ I never saw anything like your face. You’ll be ill like 
father. Poor little Floss, poor little old Floss ! ” 

“There — there would have been half a bucket more,” 
said Floss, “ only I nearly fell once, and it s-s-spilled.” 
She was sobbing on his shoulder, sobbing heart- 
brokenly, hard little Floss who never cried. 

Hermie took the child from her brother at the door. 

“I’ll undress her and sponge her,” she said; “that 
will cool her a little, but I quite expect she will be ill 
like father. Well, it is all Challis’s fault.” 

In an hour Floss lay asleep, the fierce heat of her cheeks 
a little faded, and Hermie’s hands were idle again. 

Miss Browne was helping Lizzie to fold the poor rags 
of clothes from the wash ; the father still begged to 
be left alone; outside Bart and Roly still threshed 
monotonously at the fire. 

Hermie went into the tiny bedroom that had been 
run up for her because the house was too small—the 
bedroom that the mother had been so pleased to hear 
was built. She found herself looking in the glass at 
herself, looking sadly, listlessly. 

She saw a girl, thin, undeveloped, with a delicately- 
cut face, and shadows lying like ink-smears beneath her 
eyes. Her womanhood was coming, and she had no 
strength to meet it; at her age she should have had 
roundetl limbs and pleasing curves. She seemed to 
recognise this as she gazed unhappily at her angles. 
Fler hair pleased her, for the sun was making a glory of 
it; there was a nameless beauty about her face that she 
recognised vaguely. 

“I shall never marry,” she sobbed. “No one ever 
comes here but that heavy stupid Morty. I shall be like 
Miss Browne in a few more years. I’m getting untidy 
now — no one can be tidy in clothes like these ; I never 
care how I do my hair—what is the use when there 
is no one to see it ? I’ve not been to a party or a 
proper picnic like the girls in the book in all my 
life. I shouldn’t know what to do if I did go to one. 
No, I shall grow just like Miss Browne, and it is all 
Challis’s fault.” 



The Mother and 

A portrait of the sweet-faced girl-player hung on the 
wall. Hermie tore it down from its place and broke it 
into fragments. 

“ I’m just tired to death of seeing you smile,” she 
muttered. 

Miss Browne came in—Miss Browne with perspiration 
on her face and a strand or two of her colourless hair 
loose. She carried an armful of Hermie’s clothes from 
the wash. “ They are a very bad colour,” she said, 

but we cannot blame Lizzie when there was next to 
no water. My dear, what is the matter ? ” 

Hermie did not even wipe the tears from her face ; 
she was sitting still, her hands on her knees, and letting 
the salt drops trickle drearily down her cheeks. 

Miss Browne took a step towards her, then paused 
timidly. There had never been much intimacy or 
confidence between them. Hermie, with her innate love 
of daintiness and beauty and the hardness of youth, 
despised while she pitied the poor woman. 

“Is it—anything I can help—your father—Floss—you 
are anxious—worried ? ” 

“ Oh no,” said Hermie, “ I wasn’t thinking of anyone 
but myself.” She. leaned her head back and had a 
sense of pleasure in her rolling tears. “ I suppose I’m 
not much more miserable than usual, but then I expect 
you are miserable—everyone is, I think.” 

“ But not in the middle of the day, love,” the lady- 
help said. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Oh ’’—vaguely—“ there isn’t time as a rule. One is 
so busy. It is a different thing when you go to bed.” 

“ What do you do then,” said Hermie, “ when you 
are miserable in bed ? ” 

Miss Browne thought a second. “I think I say my 
prayers,” she said. 

“ And if that does not cure you ? ” 

“ I say them again.” 

“ And if you are still miserable ? ” 

“ 1 —1 think I go to sleep then, one is generally 
tired.” She spoke apologetically. 

Hermie leaned her head still further back. “ Saying 
prayers would not help me much,” she said. “ I am an 
agnostic.” 

“ What ? ” screamed Miss Browne. 

“An agnostic,” said Hermie. “ It is very comfortable 
to be one. You have only to think about eating and 
sleeping. Oh, dear ! ” 

She arose languidly and administered water to Miss 
Browne, who was gasping alarmingly. “ This room is 
hot,” she said. “Go and lie down in your own. You 
shouldn’t have made me talk if you didn’t want to hear 
things. Mind that bit of loose wood at the door.” 

Miss Browne, thus dismissed, went away like a chidden 
child, but her eyes were full of te r ror and her very knees 
trembled. She groped her way to the sitting-room and 
poured out the frightful story into Mr. Cameron’s ears. 

He made his own way presently to the hot cramped 
bedroom. Hermie had let her hair down and was 
sitting on the edge of the bed surveying her poor little 
prettinesses tragically in the looking-glass. 

Her father sat down on the bed'beside her and dis¬ 
claimed fatigue and headache and everything else she 
urged upon him. 

“ What is this Miss Browne tells me, little one ?” he 
said, and almost indulgently, so young, slight and absurd 
she looked to be questioning eternity. 

Hermie twisted her wavy hair up into a hard plain knot. 

“ I only said I was an agnostic,” she said, and her 
young lips quivered and her eyes grew wild. 

He put his arm round her. 
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“ How long have you been feeling like this, childie ? ” 

She burst into a passion of frightened tears. 

“ Since yesterday morning,” she said. 

“ Tell me about it,” he whispered. 

She swallowed a few sobs. “I’m tired of saying 
prayers, nothing gets better—nothing comes. It—it’s 
easy enough to believe in God if you live in Sydney and 
have water laid on—and cool days and money and a 
mother. But out here—oh, Fie can’t expect us to 
believe in Him.” 

“ I think a few of us do,” he said. 

“ Us 1 ” she repeated. “ You don’t believe anything, 
do you, father? I’ve never heard you say a word. I 
have thought for long enough you were an agnostic 
too.” 

He took his arm away and moved to the little 
window ; it was almost ten minutes before he turned 
round and came back to her. 

“ Child,” he said, “ sometimes I think my mistakes 
are too many for me. I have nothing to say to you. 
I dare not even say, forgive me. Poor little child to 
have come to such rocks; I should have helped you 
long ago. Only, you see, I had got in the habit of 
leaving these things to mother.” 

“ Mother did not often go to church,” said Hermie 
discontentedly. “ I don’t remember her talking religion 
much.” 

“ She breathed it instead,” he said ; “ she is the best 
woman in the world, never forget that, Hermie. When 
we were first married I was full of the young university 
man’s talk—brain at war with established doctrines. 
She never came over weakly to me as some women 
might have done, she never kept spotlessly aloof, indeed 
she conceded me freely many of my points. But she 
managed to make it plain to me that all these questions 
mattered very little—Christ, and prayer, and love, and 
doing our best—those were her rocks, and waves of 
dogma washing for ever on them could not move 
them.” 

“ Did she ever read any of those books of yours— 
those on the top shelf? ” whispered Hermie. 

“Ah,” said Cameron, “you have been reading those, 
have you ? Oh, yes, she was never afraid to read any¬ 
thing that was written, but she distinguished between 
faith and creed. She said she did not try to explain or 
understand God, only to believe in Him. She is quite 
right. It is the hard names, the popular orthodoxies, 
the iron creeds that take the soul and heart and warmth 
out of religion. When you were little she did nothing 
more than show you God as a Father, and Christ as 
your Saviour, to be tenderly loved and obeyed, and gone 
to for refuge and comfort.” 

“ No,” said Hermie. 

“ No, it was her way. She wanted the love of God to 
be a living thing to you all—a glad, warm, spontaneous 
thing like the love you bore us, only deeper. She would 
have no lines and rules and analyses of it while you 
were small. It was not a thing she actually spoke about 
very often, but her example was one to be copied. But 
white hours find room for themselves at times—on plain 
Mondays and Saturdays as often as on quiet Sundays, 
and she had a way of making the influence of them run, 
clear, fresh, pleasant streams through the mudflats of 
life. Can you realise in any degree what it is to me to 
find her daughter with such thoughts, Hermie ? ” His 
voice was very low. Hermie pulled the pin from the 
plain tight knob and let all her hair hide her flushed 
face again. 

“If—if only I had known you thought like this,” she 
muttered. 
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“ Yes,” he said, “ it is a thing I shall never be able to 
put away from my mind again that I did not let you 
know. A man gets in the way of keeping quiet things 
like these to himself, but I should not have forgotten I 
had children. I knew Miss Browne was a good woman, 
whatever her faults, and I felt that I might leave you to 
her. Don’t think I am excusing myself.” 

“ It was not your fault, darling, darling,” Hermie 
said, and clung to him ; “ but think how miserable we 
are—all of us, even poor little Floss ! How can He 
forget us like this ?” 

Cameron’s blue eyes looked out at the blue sky. 

“Not to understand, only to believe. He does not 
lead us always through green pastures. The severe and 
daily discipline makes us shrink, no doubt. But. we have 
to go on.” 

“ Oh, darling, I do love you, I do love you,” wept the girl. 

“Tie up your hair, childie, and we will go down and 
sit among the roses, if any are still alive. I am quite 
strong enough to walk.” 

He opened the door, and they went out together, and 
neither looked at the sky. But here had gathered a 
brave cloud host, and there another contingent came, 
determined, black-browed, strenuously fighting the long- 
victorious sun, desperately clinging together. And over 
the fainting earth flashed its lights, and through the 
heavens tore the sudden thunder of its guns. 

And the battle was to it. 

Down came the sweet torrents of the rain, and the 
cracked, piteous earth lay breathlessly glad and still 
beneath it. You heard the calves call to their mothers, 


the surprised whinny of the horses seeking shelter. You 
saw the sheep struggling to their feet and lapping the 
wet grass with swollen tongues. 

You heard the birds making all sorts of new little 
cries and noises as they flew wildly for shelter—Birds 
many of them that had been born and grown to make 
nests for themselves, and never known the strange 
phenomenon of rain. 

You heard the hisses and splutters of the bush fires as 
the evil spirit went out of them. 

You saw a lad come up from them, his beating bough 
still in his hand, the lines of his young grave face all 
broken up, and the glad tears bursting out to meet the 
wall of rain that beat in his face. 

You saw a small girl rushing out half dressed and 
heedless of the torrent for the exquisite pleasure of 
seeing the sheep drink. 

You saw a woman with thin, blown hair and a drab 
complexion saying her prayers in her bedroom. 

Down where the roses were just recalled to life, 
Hermie was clinging to her father, both wet through 
with the sweet blinding rain. 

“ Oh, you didn’t believe me, did you ? ” she cried. 
“As if I could—as if I could ! It was just that the dust 
had got into my heart and choked me. Oh, darling, I 
never really meant that dreadful thing. Dearest, you 
don’t think I meant it, do you ? ” Her tears were 
gushing out in streams. 

“ I never believed it for one moment,” he said, and 
kissed her, and led her back to the house. 

(To be continued .) 


SOME DAINTY SWEETS FOR SUMMER-TIME. 


Our young housekeepers will, we feel sure, delight in trying 
our suggestions for summer dishes, for when the fruits come 
in, when eggs are cheap, and cream plentiful, every amateur 
feels tempted in some degree to try what can be evolved 
from such delectable material. We may not actually invent 



“LITTLE LOVES” OR “EGG KISSES.” 



GATEAU STE. CELESTINE. 


new things in cookery, but an imaginative mind can in¬ 
variably evolve some new thing when there is an inclination 
to do so, and though there may be nothing specially new 
in the accompanying illustrations, the dishes have at least 
the merit of being tried and proven; they are not mere 
fanciful creations of the brain. 

The first is a dish of dry meringues under a new form 
and name ; if left single they are known as Little Loves , 
but if joined together with cream or jelly between, they 
become Egg Kisses, You can have them either way. 

To make them, beat until quite stiff the whites of three 

















Some Dainty Sweets for Summer-time. 


LEMON TRIFLE. 

tine ; it is after the pattern of the Gateau St. Honore which 
some of our readers may have seen and tasted abroad. 

The foundation of this is the ordinary jelly-cake mixture, 
namely, butter and sugar creamed together, a teacupful of 
each, the yolks of two eggs worked in with a little milk, 
then two teacupfuls of self-raising flour. Pour this mixture 
into a round baking-tin about two inches in depth, which 
has been well buttered inside and sprinkled with sugar. 
Bake in a moderately quick oven for forty minutes. Slip 


SWISS CHARLOTTE. 


eggs, then lightly stir in a quarter of a pound of crushed 
icing-sugar and a few drops of any flavouring liked, either 
vanilla, almond or lemon. Divide the mixture into separate 
bowls and colour 
one portion pink by 
adding half a tea¬ 
spoonful of cochi¬ 
neal. Sprinkle some 
sheets of white paper 
thickly with fine 
sugar, then drop 
teaspoonfuls of the 
meringue on these, 
keeping the colours 
apart; slip the sheets 
on to the oven 
shelves. The heat 
may be moderate 
at first for a few 
minutes in order to 
raise the meringues 
and make them 
crisp, but afterwards 
the oven door should 
be left open and the 
heat turned off. As 
soon as they are 
firm enough to 
handle, slip them on 
to clean papers with 
a sharp knife, and 
when quite cold store in tins. They must not be allowed 
to change colour in the oven. 

The next is a cake which we have christened Sainte Celes- 


out of the tin on to clean paper, and when cool split the 
cake and spread the lower half with a layer of currant jelly 
and whipped cream, replace the other half and cover with 

more jelly, then pile 
more whipped cream 
on the top making 
a ring border round 
the cake of ratafias. 
This is rather a nice 
cake, as may be 
imagined, and both 
these first dishes are 
suitable for after¬ 
noon tea. In place 
of jelly, ripe straw¬ 
berries or raspberries 
could be used, adding 
plenty of sugar, and 
it should be borne in 
mind when whipping 
cream that it is made 
lighter as well as 
more economical by 
adding the whites of 
one or two eggs pre¬ 
viously whisked to 
a froth thereto. Do 
not put much sugar 
with the cream. 

The central illus¬ 
tration of our page 
represents Frothed Fruit Syllabubs ; the kind of fruit of 
course will vary according to what is in season. We can 
use pink rhubarb, green gooseberries, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, red, white and black, plums, black¬ 
berries, etc. Make a syrup of sugar and water boiled 
together, half a pound of sugar and half a pint of water, 
then cook the fruit in this until it is soft and juicy. (It will 
be a better colour done this way than if stewed.) If there 
are skins and stones, rub the fruit through a colander, but 
the soft kinds will not need this. Half fill the glasses with 
fruit and syrup, then add a little thick cream to what 
remains and fill the glasses to three parts, on the top of all 
place a large spoonful of white of egg whisked stiff with 
sugar—this represents the “ froth.” Keep these glasses 
standing in a very cold place, on ice if possible, until 
required. They form a refreshing sweet to eat with biscuits 
for a light supper. 


FROTHED FRUIT SYLLABUBS. 
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Our fourth dish is a Lemon Trifle. Fill up the hollow of 
the o-lass dish and pile in pyramidal form with sponge fingers 
and soft biscuits. Next make a lemon cream by boiling 
together half a pint of water, a quarter of a pound of lump 
sugar, and the grated rind of a fresh lemon ; stir in this the 
beaten yolks of three cg'gs, and an ounce of buttei, also a 
dessertspoonful of cornflour wet with the juice oi the lemon ; 
bring all to the boil once more. Let this cool before pouring 
it over the cakes, and when all are quite cold, whip the whites 
of the eggs with three spoonfuls of sugar, and a teacupful 
of fresh cream, then pile this on the top. Decorate with a 
border of yellow flowers placed singly round the edge of the 
trifle. 

The last illustration gives us a somewhat more substantial 
kind of pudding, but it is both simple and effective. 

First of all, butter well the inside of a plain round mould, 
and line it with slices of Swiss roll cut about half an inch 
thick. Fit these in neatly, placing one slice at the bottom 


and also putting broken bits and a few ratafia biscuits in 
the middle hollow ; next prepare a custard, using two fresh 
eggs and about a pint of boiling milk, adding as much 
sweetening and flavouring as seems desirable. Stir in this 
half an ounce of gelatine that has been previously soaked 
in cold water, and let this dissolve before pouring the custard 
into the mould. Take care, too, in doing this that the 
slices of roll are not lifted out of place, as the beauty of the 
pudding depends on these. Cover the mould with a buttered 
paper, then steam for an hour, and when quite cold, turn 
out and decorate with a little bright jelly on the top and 
a few macaroons. 

Let cold sweets be really cold in summer-time ; one way 
of cooling dishes when ice is not obtainable is to turn 
an earthen flower-pot upside down, standing it in a dish 
of water, and to set moulds or plates on this. It makes a 
very fair refrigerator. 

L. H. Yates. 


OUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 



SHOULD like to be able to ad¬ 
dress a large proportion of this 
paper to the brothers, for, when 
one is speaking of mutual duties 
and can only get hold of half 
the performers, it is rather like 
having to take up a pot with two 
handles by one of them. How'- 
ever, though all girls like to 
read the boys’, books and the 
boys’ magazines, I am afraid that the 
boys never take up those intended for 
the girls except to jeer ; so there is no 
use my writing here, “ My dear fellows, 
what are you thinking about in letting 
your sisters fetch and carry for you like 
, that, and expecting them always to give 
J in to your will and pleasure ? Don’t 
you know that it is exactly in proportion 
as men are low down in the human scale that they allow 
women to wait on them, that it is the most debased class 
of peasantry who make their wives and sisters toil in the 
fields while they preserve a lordly idleness, and that it is 
the unmitigated savage who marches at the head of his 
tribe with his womankind following submissively, carrying 


the burdens ? ” 

No, my address can only be made to reach the girls, but 
before suggesting their own separate parts and duties I 
should like to sketch * 1 what I think the family relations 
should be, for am I not speaking to the future mothers of 
boys and girls ? 

That there is something faulty about the long-accepted 
system of making the boy Number One in the house must, 

I think, be acknowledged when we reflect how universally 
it is allowed that men are selfish creatures, while self- 
abnegation and patience are considered the special pre¬ 
rogatives of women. Now, I think a great deal of the 
selfishness and domineering spirit of the average English¬ 
man is in a large measure due to the way in which his 
sisters have been expected, as a matter of course, to do 
what their brothers want them to and put their convenience 
first, to be obliging and good-natured and set aside their 
own wishes for the wishes of Jack and Tom, while anything 
the brothers do for them is looked on as an exceptional 
favour—“ so good of the dear fellows ! ” 

Very unselfish women are produced by this means, no 
doubt, but I am too fond of boys not to resent their being 
so completely sacrificed to the girls—their characters I 
mean, the importance of which stands surely on a higher 
level than that of their comfort. 

So it comes about that nearly all the nicest men I have 
known, those really unselfish, courteous and considerate to 
women, have either had no sisters at all, or selfish sisters, 
or sisters so few in comparison with the brothers that they 


occupied the position of importance in the household 
attendant on rarity. 

Do I want the sisters to give up being unselfish and good- 
natured to their brothers ? you will ask. Not at all, for 
there would be again the sacrificing of one half of the 
family to the other; what I urge is that these things 
should be mutual. By all means let the girls mend then- 
brothers’ socks, and be always ready cheerfully to perform 
any little feminine office asked of them ; let them allow 
their owm especial pursuits to take a secondary place fo; 
the short time that Jack and Tom are at home ; let them 
write their brothers the long chatty letters everyone loves to 
get, when they are away again. 

But why should not Jack and Tom answer these letters ? 
Why should not they consider whether, while they are with 
their sisters, they cannot make life more cheerful for them, 
and devise such festivities or expeditions as would make a 
pleasant break in the comparative monotony of a girl’s 
existence ? 

Boys have generally more pocket-money than girls. 
Might not a little of this be spent on their sisters, instead 
of all on their own gratifications ? When Molly has spent 
her morning putting new pockets in Jack’s trousers, why 
shouldn’t Jack take her over in the afternoon to the golf 
links and introduce some of his friends to her, and give her 
tea? If Grace leaves the reading-up for her exam, till 
Tom has gone back to Oxford, because he likes to have her 
cycle and play tennis with him, and she is sure she can 
make up for it afterwards with a little extra work, why 
shouldn’t Tom arrange to get her up there for “eights,” 
and let her have a little fun ? 

And if the girls show so much consideration—which 
means the highest form of courtesy—to them, would it not 
show nicer feeling in the brothers if they were more con¬ 
siderate, more courteous, in fact, more gentlemanly to the 
girls ? The ideal sister would have all the affectionate 
thoughtfulness for her brother she would have for the man 
she loved. The ideal brother would show his sister all the 
little attentions he would to the woman whose preference he 
wanted to win. 

It is a generally acknowledged privilege of brothers to be 
brutally frank, and the process is usually considered good 
for the sisters as tending to “ take the nonsense out of 
them.” Unfortunately, it is not only the nonsense that is 
apt to be knocked out of women by brutality of any kind, 
but some desirable qualities as well. Rough treatment on 
the part of brothers, as of parents, brings out a roughness 
in return. Girls accustomed to receive it learn to hide and 
suppress not only their sensitiveness, which may often be 
the better for keeping under, but all their feelings ; they 
adapt themselves to their environment, adopt manners as 
anti-sentimental, off-hand and downright as the boys. 
“ And very sensible too,” will be said. True, but sense is 
not the only excellent attribute of woman ; there are also 















Our Brothers and Sisters. 


tenderness, sympathy, graciousness, all that is compre¬ 
hended under the term womanly , and which gives to 
womanhood its greatest charm. The girl who grows up 
with these characteristics dwarfed and stunted,’ as every 
characteristic systematically suppressed is almost certain 
to become, will be lacking in one of the essential qualities 
of an ideal wife and mother. According to my experience 
this especial womanly charm is rarely possessed to any 
marked extent except by brotherless girls. The girl who 
has no “ brutal” brother, but is the companion of mascu¬ 
line cousins, “almost the same as brothers,” is, to my 
mind, the one most happily situated for the development of 
her attractive womanliness, for, in the case of cousinhcod 
there is just that touch of djfference which generally pre¬ 
vents that familiarity excluding respect, at least of outer 
bearing, which is apt to make the intercourse between 
brothers and sisters a common, unlovely thing. 

The relations between nice cousins who see a good deal 
of each other without being under the same roof, and “ get 
on capitally together,” are precisely those I should like to 
see established between brothers and sisters. There is the 
intimate knowledge of each other—so good for both sexes, 
so necessary in this world, where men and women are 
made to live together—the exchange of ideas, the interest 
in each other’s pursuits, the recognition of the lines of 
demarcation between the boy’s sphere and the girl’s, the 
mutual consideration, kind offices, and unselfish ways that 
give the brightness and beauty to life. 

So much for the two handles of the pot. But if Jack and 
Tom have never- learnt to do their parf, how about that of 
Grace and Molly ? 

Well, as far as one can see, that cannot be greatly 
altered. 'The attempt to get things out of people for one¬ 
self, even if it be only fair dealing and common courtesy, is 
but poor work, and apt to be destructive of more than it 
acquires. But there is no reason Grace should not use her 
influence to make Tom more considerate of Molly’s feelings 
in the kind of things he says to her. There is no reason 
Molly should not suggest to Jack—her own especial 
brother-—that Grace would be pleased if he asked her to go 
out riding with him sometimes ; there is no reason either 
should not occasionally say with a laugh to the boys, “ Yes, 
I will do this for you, if you will do that for her,” and the 
plan is not unlikely to succeed. After all, the boys are 
rude and selfish mainly from habit and from some vague 
impression that to be so is the manly thing. And brothers 
are much less apt to resent an attempt to influence them 
on the part of their sisters than on that of their parents, 
just as sisters are generally better pleased to acknowledge 
themselves under the influence of their brothers. 

And now comes the question of influence, that most 
important point in the whole subject of the relation between 
the different members of a family. There is an old tradi¬ 
tion that the woman at home, be she wife, mother or sister, 
.should be the man’s good angel; it has been taken for 
granted that that is her role. In these days, when all the 
old traditions are being broken up and accepted ideas 
required to be tested, the question is asked why should this 
be the relative position of the man and woman ? What 
right has he to expect her to be any better than himself and 
take her saintly conduct towards him as a matter of course ? 
And in. consequence of these questionings the modern 
woman is inclined to decide to go her own way and leave 
her mankind to sink or swim as it pleases without relying 
on any influence from her. 

Now, as it seems to me, it is an insult to Him who made 
man in His own Image to take it as the right and natural 
thing that men should be less good than women, and the 
accepting of any lower standard for them than for us is 
fundamentally wrong. It is no more right for a boy to 
torture an animal, or in any way act cruelly to the weak 
than it would be. for a girl, just as—for in certain points the 
male standard is higher than ours, one must not forget 
this—it is just as despicable for a girl to do a dishonourable 
thing or say a spiteful one as it would be for a boy. 

But the fact that our brothers, or lovers, or husbands, are 
not so good as we should like them to be is no reason 
that we should level ourselves to their standard. On the 
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contrary, it makes the duty the more pressing for us to hold 
the torch of faith and hope aloft, to be living witnesses of 
the beauty of holiness, of the possibility and the grandeur 
of an ideal life. Who is to do it if not we, the women who 
have been brought up in refined loving homes, taught from 
childhood the highest principles, the purest forms of belief, 
sheltered from the temptations into which our brothers are 
thrust so early, kept from contaminating influences, en¬ 
couraged in religious habits, where our brothers can’only 
keep to the saying of their prayers and reverent conduct in 
church in the teeth of that form of opposition most un¬ 
endurable to the boy or young man ? The English girl, 
of a rank above that subject to the temptations incident to 
ignorance and poverty, brought up in a religious house and 
by loving parents, is surely the possessor of the ten talents 
from whom much shall be required. So let us set ourselves 
to our task. 

Home influence, the influence of mothers, wives and 
sisters is, as most men will acknowledge, the most valuable 
there is in life, and like most valuable things, it is not to be 
had cheap. In the influence exercised at home nothing 
but the absolutely solid and genuine will pass muster. 
Ihere is no question here of fine preaching on Sundays and 
pleasing ourself for the rest of the week. "The religion that 
tells at home must have “ more deeds than words to grace 
it.” 1 hose who live in the same house with us are pain¬ 
fully sharp in detecting any pretence or unreality. We 
may impose upon the nice, pleasant friends who see us 
occasionally and think us very unselfish when our kind 
deeds and sacrifices for others happen always to be exer¬ 
cised in a direction where they finally will pay, very sweet- 
tempered if we have enough self-control to hide for the 
moment our vexation, while we make up for it. afterwards 
in grumbles or well-directed reproaches. Our love of 
leligious obseivances and a habit of speaking authoritatively 
in matters of faith may gain for us an outside credit for 
bemg “ good,” while formal self-denials on certain days do 
not prevent our being greedy on others, and our defence of 
dogmas goes hand in hand with a painful lack of charity, 
but we cannot take in those who live in the house with us, 
who see us every day at all times of the day. It is only 
when they see us—not faultless, of course, for that nobody 
ever will—but so far as in us lies thorough, with self- 
knowledge enough to be humble and throughout wholly 
genuine and sincere, that we begin to have any influence 
for good. But under these conditions influence always does 
exist; it may be resisted, in fact, any member of a family 
who sets herself to live up to a higher standard than con¬ 
tents the rest is almost certain to meet with some opposition, 
to her own benefit and strengthening if she only knew it, as 
vegetation is benefited by the keen winds of spring, but she 
becomes a quiet power. Little by little the power begins 
to make itself, felt; one brother or sister perhaps follows 
the example of the first, and then another. It is curious to 
watch how, in the progress of years, every member of a 
family more or less assimilates the lived, if unspoken, 
teaching of the pioneer, who at first was in her spiritual life 
alone with her Master. 

Some time of especial stress arrives and the courage and 
unselfish devotion of the religious girl, learnt imperceptibly 
in the quiet of ordinary life, shows what her religion has 
made of her. A heavy sorrow falls, and all instinctively 
turn to her who knows the secret of transforming sorrow 
into peace. The brothers have gone forth into the world, 
but they have their hold on home in the lovely memory of 
sweetness and purity and faith, the certainty of sympathy, 
whatever life may bring, the knowledge that someone is 
praying for them, to be their inspiring influence, their 
shelter in moments of overwhelming temptation.. The 
brother, with a sister worthy of the name, can never feel 
that, now he is away in the world, he may do what he likes 
with his life, throw it away as he will, since it now concerns 
nobody. He can never lose the respect for women, which 
forms the yery salt of the character of a man, he cannot 
learn to believe the theories which meet him that religion 
is a pretence, and the creeds an old superstition that has 
r.o power left over men’s hearts and lives : for has he not 
at home—his sister! 


ANSWERS TO 


CORRESPONDENTS. 



STUDY AND STUDIO. 

AlyS.—W e are publishing vour first query in “ Our Open Letter Box.” 
Pacchiarotto , and How He Worked in Distemper , bv Robert Brown¬ 
ing, begins by a prologue, of which the first two lines are— 

“O the old wall here! How I could pass 
Life in a long midsummer day.” 

The opening lines of the poem itself are these— 

“ Query: was ever a quainter 
Crochet than this of the painter, 

Giacomo Pacchiarotto, 

Who took ‘ Reform ’ for his motto ? ” 

AU DeseSPOIR. — Cantando means “in a singing style.” The word 
is the present participle of the Italian verb cantare , to sing. It is 
applied to a mode of playing certain passages, that lovers of music can 
at once recognise, though it is rather hard to define it in words, except 
by negatives—not jerkily, or stormily, or staccato, for example. 

AY INI FRED YOUNG:. —Reference to our rules will show that you must 
not expect answers to be sent direct to you through the post. You 
can only find out the grower’s name, and then discover his address. 
One such well-known name occurs to us, but we can hardly print it 
here. It is of no use to apply at retail shops. ", ' . . 

ROBERT. —AVe have read your letter with very, great sympathy, but 
unfortunately your verses, which, were not "attached, to "it, have" gone 
astray. If you faithfully do the present work', your way,may open in 
some manner that you cannot now understand or anticipate. Your 
duty is clear for the moment, and that is something to be grateful for. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

*** AA r e published inquiries, which have'not been answered, for the 
whereabouts of a recitation, “ Burglar Bill ” (Dido, September, 1899), 
and of a poem by Austin Dobson containing the lines — 

“I longed that, rather than sever, 

The train should shriek into space ” 

(ArtA, August, 1900). The first question is now asked again by 
EMILY AA'HITTLE, the second by ALYS. AVill any reader kindly 
reply? 

A Constant Reader is answered by S. A. Whttehouse, G. 
Stevens, M. E. B., Z. Y. X. B., Ellen J. Ross, Helena, E. M. 
JUPE. The quotation beginning— 

“Biit if, impatient, thou let slip thy cross, 

Thou wilt not find it in this world again,” 

is from Ugo Bassi’s “ Sermon in the Hospital,” occurring in a longer 
poem, “ The Disciples,” by Mrs. Hamilton King (Regan Paul, Trench 
& Co.). “The Sermon in the Hospital’’ may be obtained separately 
for is.,.or in paper 3d.' Three correspondents have kindly written 
out the context. AA r e advise ELLEN J. ROSS, in reply to her inquiry, 
to obtain the volume called “ The Disciples,” published as stated 
above. 

NERINA is again answered by E. G. G. 

Miss Mabel Collier James is answered by Lady Constance 
CooTe, J. Hubbard, Kate. White, and “ White Heather.” 
The hymn from which she quoted a verse is by Dean Alford. The 
first verse is— 

“ I know not if the dark or light 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not.” 

The hymn may be found in Lyra Christiana, in the Congregational 
Hymn-Book (\V. Garrett Horder), and in a little booklet, Thoughts 
for Sunrise (Nelson & Sons). Two of our correspondents kindly copy 
the poem, which is entitled “Resignation.” 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

ALICE L. F.—I do not use your pseudonym in replying to your kind 
note. I think you will understand why. AVhat you tell of yourself .is 
equally interesting and cheering. Thanks for all the trouble so kindly 
taken. All the means open to us have been used. I hope they will 
not be in vain. 

E. M. H.—Most gladly do I count you one of my girls, and I hope and 
pray that you may find in me the friend you want. You have so many 
earthly blessings—youth, you are twenty-one, a happy and luxurious 
home, plenty of nice acquaintances—but you have never yet had a real 
friend to help you to lead a Christian life, and you are sure you will never 
be happy without one. You will be content even with an old or middle- 
aged friend. I am willing to be your friend. I will not quote all you 
write of yourself, only you feel as if you could never be a Christian. 
The Bible has no interest for you, church-going bores you, and, as to 
God, you ask, “ How can we love One we have not seen ? Nobody 
cares whether I go to Heaven at last or not. Being without a friend 
is my worst trial. Why does God give the power to love and net 
satisfy it ? AA r hen they are in trouble, people come to me for sympathy 
and confide in me. Then I am happy. When the trouble is over, 
they meet someone else, and I am ignored.” If you once fully 
realise that all your blessings come from God, you must love Him. 
We—the worst of us—have something within us that forbids our 
taking all and rendering nothing—not even thanks and grateful words. 
Hundreds of girls and many older people write to me and tell me they 

. love me. A\ r hy should they love me, for only one or two amongst 
them have met me face to face ? Just because they believe in my 
honest desire to help them. They have trusted me, and they know 
their confidence is held sacred. God knows how many a wakeful hour 
I have spent thinking of their troubles and asking for the right word 
of comfort that I might pass it on. I love them unseen, because I love 
also Him AAHio bade His children to “ love one another.” I have 
enough love for you also. Tell me more of your special difficulties, 
and whether you have parents and kindred round you. I can only 
think you have not, and that you are intensely sensitive and often 
misunderstand those with whom you have to do". Believe me, I care 
for you, and I am thankful. you are so dissatisfied with your life as 
it is. 

A. D. SEONI. —A paragraph in our Circle column for March part. 
Supplement, p. 3, has answered your inquiry. From what others have 
told me, I judge that the case you describe would be of too serious a 
character to be cured or alleviated by the appliance named. AYc 
cannot for a moment suppose that the dear afflicted child will be held 
responsible. I can quite imagine your longing to tell her “ the sweet 
story of old ” ; but 1 suppose this would only be possible if the child 
could be placed in some institution for deaf mutes. And you, dear 
friend, are so far out of reach of.such a place in your “ mission bunga¬ 
low out in the jungle nearly seventy miles'" from an English shop.” 
Yet it is sweet to think that all wlio ioye the Lord Jesus Christ are 
truly one in heart and aim, however widely separated by distance.’ 

PAT; —I shall have no difficulty in finding you a correspondent amongst 
our lonely invalid members". Anyone who prays and longs for the 
blessed privilege of loving and helping another human being, out of 
love to Christ, is sure to find an opportunity. I am very glad of all 
you tell me about your own simple, firm faith in God, which must often 
have been sorely tested, seeing you are the only believer in “ a large 
family of Atheists.” You tell me you owe the difference “ wholly to 
the Great Teacher,” all surrounding influences being adverse to faith 
in Christ, AVI10 has brought home the truth to your heart by His 
Spirit. Is it not always so, whatever outward advantages may be 
ours ? Did not the Great Apostle write, “ Neither he that planteth is 
anything, neither he that watcreth, but God giveth the increase” ? L 
trust, dear girl, you may vet have the joy of knowing that those nearest 
to you are partakers of the same faith. 

PANSY Second.—I have no doubt your correspondence will bring 
pleasure to both, and I trust your happy anticipations will be more 
than fulfilled. 
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MARY LINDSAY'S TRIAL. 

By JEAN A. OWEN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IN MORRISON STREET. 

The first night in Morrison Street was a very sleepless one. 
Mary had begun to unpack after her meal the evening 
before; but she soon gave up that work in despair. 
Accustomed as she had been to a large old-fashioned bed¬ 
room, well furnished with a roomy wardrobe, a well-made 
old chest of drawers, a big old dower-chest in which clothes 
not immediately in use could be folded away, and a cup¬ 


board in the wall, the accommodation in Miss Curtice’s 
best bedroom, good though it was, and suited to the size 
of the chamber, seemed meagre indeed. So Mary had 
decided to tty to sleep with her possessions around her, 
and just to repack some of them for Miss Curtice to stow 
awa) r as she suggested. 

“ I must have some familiar objects for my eyes to rest 
on to-morrow when I awake,” she said to herself, “ else I 
shall feel like the little old woman in the nursery rhyme 
who fell asleep by the roadside, and on awaking to find her 



“TEARS CAME INTO THE INVALID’S EYES AS THEY RESTED FIRST ON THE FLOWERS AND THEN ON MARY.” 
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petticoats ‘ all cut round about,’ doubts if it be really 
herself, until her little dog recognises her. Ah, my poor 
dear Bully, if you were only here I should not feel so 
lonely ! ” 

And then poor Mary fell to weeping. Brave though she 
was, it was all terribly lonely and strange to her. Soon 
she roused herself; the outburst had relieved her burdened 
heart, and she opened a box which held the portraits of 
her father and her mother. These she hung up over the 
mantel. On another wall a sketch of Bully, drawn by 
Joyce’s clever pencil, was placed, and a photograph of 
dear old Wolfcote. A pair of small Dresden china vases, 
a grotesque old china bird, and two figures—old Flaxman’s 
design, made by Wedgwood—replaced the stiff ornaments 
of the mantel, and Mary felt more cheerful as she surveyed 
them. On her moorlands she had had so few companions 
that the characters in her favourite novels had been more 
real to her than they are to many town girls, and her mind 
reverted often to this heroine, or that, whose personality 
had impressed itself on her. 

“ There,” she- thought, as she gave some finishing 
touches to the arrangement of her little treasures, “ I am 
like that woman in a story, of whom the author said she 
was a true dweller in tents, a wanderer without a permanent 
home, yet loving the beautiful. She carried always with her 
a few properties with which she sought to give to each 
place in which she sojourned an impress of her own 
individuality—familiar and suggestive touches which took 
away the strangeness of new surroundings.” 

After this Mary prayed, pouring out her heart to Him 
Who can help us to make the very stones of this earth as 
a soft pillow which dreams of heaven’s own joy may visit. 
Afterwards, although she could not sleep much, she felt 
at rest, and trustful for the future. 

In bidding Mary good-night, Miss Curtice had said— 
“Do not be surprised if you hear steps overhead during 
the night, and sounds which seem loud because of the 
stillness. Mrs. Seymour often writes until one or two in 
the morning. She suffers much from neuralgia of the 
spine, and lies for hours during the early part of the day. 
Then she feels better towards night, and she begins to 
work. It is quieter, too, then ; some evenings hand-organs 
and strolling singers give regular concerts in this retired 
street; and the girls dance to the music. Poor things, they 
work hard enough all the day, some of them ! 1 o-night it is 

too wet for them to be out. They used to have musical drill 
for the girls at one church Annie went to at Greenwich ; 
and I always tell my lodgers that this is our street’s 
musical drill. You will see nothing rough here; the 
street is full of respectable small tradespeople, plumbers 
and the like, a safer quarter for young ladies like your¬ 
self, Miss Lindsay, than some of the better-looking 
streets near.” 

There were some terrible fogs during that first month in 
Morrison Street; some days seemed more than Mary could 
bear. Still, her work was in the house ; and when she 
went out and noticed, in the crowded streets near, the 
numbers of girls who were always hurrying up and down 
the great crowded thoroughfare into which the street in 
which she was living led, she could only be thankful that 
she was placed so conveniently as she was, although at 
times the longing for a sight of the moors and for the fields 
about Wolfcote, with the clear frosty air bracing her 
nerves and driving her to a healthy race with Bully, was 
almost intolerable. Then she worked harder than ever, 
and the panels with birds, flowers, and leaves which she 
produced were better than any she had carved before. 
Several of-them were sold in Mr. Curtice’s shop; but the 
pay was small as yet. Her work was much finer; she 
bestowed far more pains on it than an ordinary dealer 
could afford to pay for adequately. It brought its reward, 
however, in the satisfaction she had in feeling that she 
was no drone in the great city’s busy hives, and she never 
envied the weary-looking people who passed her in their 
carriages on those rare afternoons when Miss Curtice 
persuaded her to take a walk in Hyde Park with her. 
What gave her a pang now and again was the sight of a 
certain father and daughter who walked often through her 


street together. She found out that they dined every 
evening in a restaurant near, and sometimes she took a 
little supper-meal at a table, near them, and from their 
conversation she gathered that they were not very rich, and 
they had rooms near herself, the daughter going out daily 
to do some teaching in a large square near. 

Ah, that did bring yearning memories of the days that 
were gone. How glad she would have been to work for 
her loved one during the day, if only the evening could 
have been his and hers together! 

Joyce wrote often, that was a comfort; and in one letter 
she told what good news Mrs. Gray had received of 
Gerald’s success in South Africa. He had at first been 
sent up to Natal to fill an important post in some works 
which his firm had lately established, and when the 
war was over would return there. He had written to 
Dr. Middleton, Joyce said, “and he asked very minutely 
and anxiously,” she added, “ after the welfare of a certain 
fair wood-carver who shall be nameless.” At this part of 
the letter Mary’s eyes grew; moist, her hands fell with the 
sheet on to her lap, and her eyes sought the bit of sky 
which was visible over the roofs of the tall houses 
opposite. 

Since she had been alone, perhaps ever since the day on 
which Gerald had called to bid herself and her friend 
“ good-bye,” she had known how dear he was to her. 
And now her love for him had been strengthened by the 
constant anxiety on his account. Any day she might read 
his name in a list of the wounded or the dead. “ Do tell 
me all you hear of Gerald,” she wrote to Joyce. “You 
know he was my playmate as a child ; and although w r e 
may never meet again, I shall always feel great interest in 
Gerald. How anxious his mother must be ! When was his 
letter to your father written ? ” 

To this Joyce replied immediately. The letter had been 
w r ritten at Maritzburg late in November, and Mrs. Gray 
was now very anxious. She had been ailing and had gone 
to be near a doctor in Mentone. That same day they had 
heard from her. She wrote that Gerald was fighting with 
the Natal Carabineers ; he declared that he was well and 
hopeful, and had written apparently in the best of spirits ; 
perhaps this was partly to reassure his mother. 

The night after Mary received this news she was very 
restless. This very week she had joined a women’s club, 
one in an old-fashioned square near, which had been 
furnished through the liberality of one good woman of the 
parish, who intended it for the class of educated women who 
are earning their own living and have only small means. 
There Mary had been reading all the papers eagerly, 
always thinking that she might possibly find some mention 
of Gerald Gray in them. As yet this had not been the case. 

She seemed to see him now, lying wounded and helpless 
on some lonely veldt, or even—God grant it might not be 
so — stiff and motionless in a rude trench, with a white face 
upturned to the stars ! She turned restlessly from side to 
side, and at last sprang out of bed, and fell upon her knees 
in prayer. 

Then she heard Mrs. Seymour — that was the lady who 
lived in the room overhead—get up and move, in what 
seemed a strange, groping sort of way, about her room. 
All sounds are magnified through the dead silence of night, 
and Maiy was naturally very “ quick of hearing,” as they 
say. Presently she was sure that the poor lady must have 
fallen — there was a heavy thud on the floor, then all was 
still. 

Oddly enough, the two had never met, although Mary 
had now been a month in the house. She had heard that a 
severe attack of influenza had left Mrs. Seymour in a very 
weak and delicate condition, and that she was mostly 
confined to her room, where only her doctor and a clergy¬ 
man whom she knew in the neighbourhood had visited her 
till lately. 

“There is a law-suit pending,” Miss Curtice had told 
Mary, “one in which the poor lady is deeply interested. 
Now, a lawyer comes from time to time, and whenever he 
has been I notice that she is not so well as usual. She 
is from Queensland, and she tells me she has no lady 
friends in London just now. It is lonely for her.” 


Mary Lindsay's Trial* 


Mary sprang* out of bed, and without waiting to call Miss 
Curtice, she ran upstairs, tapped on the door, and listened 
intently. 

No answer! Then she opened it. Happily it was.not 
locked, for Mrs. Seymour lay in her nightdress on the 
floor! 

Downstairs Mary flew, and in a few moments Miss 
Curtice, Annie and she were doing all they could to restore 
the poor lady to consciousness, placing warm coverings 
over her where she lay. 

“ Run for Dr. Alison, Annie,’’ said her aunt : “put on 
some warm wraps though ; and if you meet a policeman on 
the way, tell him to hurry here and help us. We may not 
be able to get her on the bed alone.” 


CHAPTER V. 

A STRANGE COINCIDENCE—OR PROVIDENCE? 

Before anyone arrived Mrs. Seymour had, however, 
recovered from her fainting fit, and had been helped into 
bed again. Mary’s face, as she stood by the bedside, with 
a look of anxious solicitude on it, seemed to have a strange 
fascination for her ; and her eyes followed the girl’s figure, 
as she moved across the room, with a wistful expression 
which Miss Curtice noticed and wondered at. 

“ Who is she ? ” asked the lady. “ Where did she come 
from ? ” 

Her manner was so excited that Miss Curtice thought 
she must be wandering a little in her mind. “ Do not talk 
now,” she replied gently, “you are weak. I sent for the 
doctor, but I feel sure the best thing I can do for you is to 
make a cup of Liebig. Will you wait here, Miss Lindsay,” 
she added, turning to Mary, “whilst I get my little spirit 
lamp to heat the water.” 

When she had left the room, Mrs. Seymour called Mary 
to her. “You are very kind to a poor lonely woman,” she 
raid. “ Where do you come from ? ” 

“lam living in the room below you.” 

“Ah, you are the clever wood-carver of whom Annie 
talks. But where is your home ? Miss Curtice called you 
Miss Lindsay.” 

“ My name is Lindsay. But ought you to talk now ? I 
think you should be very quiet; you will be stronger 
presently, when you have taken some nourishment.” 

“Yes, I need that perhaps. I was troubled yesterday, 
and I remember I ate little. But your voice and eyes ! and 
your name Lindsay ! ” 

Miss Curtice returned at this point. 

“ Lie down again, dear Miss Lindsay,” she said. “ The 
doctor will be here presently, I think ; and Annie will, in 
any case. You look tired.” 

The fact was, Mrs. Seymour’s questions and her agitated 
manner had startled Mary somewhat. 

I will come up and see if I can do anything for you 
to-morrow,” she said gently, placing her hand on that of 
the invalid. “I wanted to come before, but I feared to 
intrude.” 

“Will you? I shall be very grateful if you can. You 
ought to go to rest now, but I shall look forward to to¬ 
morrow. Her voice and eyes remind me of someone who 
was once very dear to me,” she said to Miss Curtice when 
the door had closed behind Mary. “ ( Lindsay,’ you said. 
Can it be possible ? ” 

“ Now drink this, dear lady,” said Miss Curtice cheerily. 
Just then the voice of Annie below and her step, followed 
by that of the doctor, were heard on the stairs. 

***** 

Next day, at about eleven, whilst Mary was busy in her 
little workshop, Annie came in and told her that Mrs. 
Seymour would be glad if she could spare a few minutes to 
run up and see her. 

“ I would not let her talk to you too much,” said Miss 
Curtice, who met Mary on the stairs. “ I don’t think she 
is quite herself, although Dr. Alison says the fainting fit 
came only from weakness, over-anxiety and want of proper 
nourishment. We must look after her better. Her means 
are very small; she makes her own tea, morning and 
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evening, and keeps her little store of food in the cupboard 
just outside her door.” 

“ And where does she dine ? ” 

“ Ah, that is the weak point, I fear. She tells me that 
she goes to a restaurant near; she always goes out when 
it is fine, but one does not know what she gets there. 
When it is wet I always persuade her to let Annie fetch 
her some fish from across the way, and I boil rice in milk 
for her. It is a terribly lonely life for one who has 
certainly been used to better things and more comfort.” 

“ It is a mercy she is with you, dear Miss Curtice,” said 
Mary warmly. 

“ What would life be worth to some of us lonely women 
if we could not do something to brighten other lives. But 
do not stay too long up there ; I know you want to get your 
panel finished : brother John was asking me about it this 
morning. I just ran in here from my books at his other, 
shop for a moment to see how things were going on.” 

“ Tell him I hope to have it done by to-morrow evening,” 
said Mary, running cheerfully upstairs. 

She, too, was feeling glad that she could do something 
for someone ; life had seemed to her of late in danger of 
becoming self-centred, self-ended in its aims and work. 

“Ah, here you are again,” said Mrs. Seymour when 
Mary opened the door ; “ I am just about to write a short 
business note, and then if you will spare me a quarter of an 
hour, I shall be so glad to have a little chat.” 

She was sitting up at a little table near the window, 
wrapped in a well-worn but warm dressing-gown, and 
Annie had already made the bed and kindled a bright fire. 

“ I will come back in ten minutes,” said Mary. 

In her little workshop she had a bouquet of fresh 
greenhouse flowers—cinerarias, spirea, fragrant, honeylike- 
smelling friesias, and ferns ; Joyce had sent them to her 
the night before, and they had recovered from the journey 
by post in a bowl of tepid water. Half of them Mary now 
placed in one of her own home vases, and she carried them 
upstairs. “They came just at the right moment,” she 
said to herself. 

How delightful, how good of you ! ” Tears came into 
the invalid s eyes as they rested first on the flowers and 
then on Mary. “ Now,” she added, a few minutes later, 

sit there opposite to me, please. You remind me 
strangely of someone with whom I spent many years, when 
we were both young. Your name is-” 

“ Mary Lindsay.” 

” You have not been here long; may I ask where your 
own home was ? ” 

“It was in the Midlands, on the moors near to High- 
borough. Wolfcote is the name of our place. My mother 
died many years ago, and my father ”—the girl’s voice broke 
a little here “ only six months ago. His mother’s people 
owned Wolfcote in Queen Elizabeth’s days.” Mrs. 
Seymour started visibly; Mary in her own trouble noted it. 

“ I think you are still very weak,” she said ; “ we ought 
not to talk perhaps.” 

“ I am weak; but it does me good to have someone to 
talk to. I once—long ago, in my youth it was—knew a 
naval officer called Lindsay.” 

“ My father was in the Navy. He had retired from it, out 
of health, about twelve years before he died—just after my 
mother’s death. Wolfcote had belonged to an extinct 
blanch of his family, and we—mother and I—had been in 
it just two years before he retired. The land is now let, but 
the dear old house is empty.” 

“ Was your mother English—that is, born in England ? ” 
No, father met her in Brisbane. He was out there in 
the Brisk when they met.” 

“ God’s ways are very strange, dear. I knew her also— 
ah, well! In fact, she was my nearest and dearest friend 
until circumstances parted us.” 

The tears fell down her face freely now, and Mrs. Seymour 
stretched out both her hands towards Mary. Mary herself 
felt strangely moved. 

“And you are so like what she was before we parted 
dear.” * * 

“ Was that when she and my father married ? ” 

“ Yes.” 
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Mrs. Seymour paused and sighed heavily. 

“ Do not talk any more,” said Mary, “not just now. I 
lon<>- to hear more, but it agitates you, and we shall see 
much of each other now, I hope. It is indeed strange that 
we, who have both been so lonely, should have met under 
the same roof.” . 

“ My lawyer comes from a Highborough family ; he knew 
of the Curtices here, and recommended this lodging to me. 
But they—the Curtices—do not know this,” she added 
hastily. “That is, they do not know that I ever knew 
Captain and Mrs. Lindsay. It will seem strange to you, 
and I cannot, at present, explain my motive for concealing 
the fact from good Miss Curtice, but you must promise not 
to tell her what I have told you, dear. Will you promise 
this ? ” 

Mary remembered Miss Curtice’s warning. 

“Is it possible,” she said to herself, “ that the poor lady 
is wandering in her mind ? ” 

“I will not mention it,” she answered, “not, at least, 
until you give me permission to do so. You look very pale 
now ; do rest for a little. Shall I post that letter for you ? ” 

“ Thank you, Mary. That was your mother’s name, 
dear, and your father’s name was John.” 

“ It was.” Then this was no invalid’s illusion. Mary’s 
heart quickened and warmed towards the lonely woman, 
and she bent down and kissed her. “ I will look in again 
this afternoon,” she said. 

“God bless you, my child. I thank Him that He has 
allowed us to meet.” 

When Mary had gone downstairs Mrs. Seymour fell on 
her knees beside her bed. 

“ He setteth the solitary in families ! ” she said. “ My 
God, I thank Thee ! ” 

“But she shall not know all,” she added, “not yet. 
Not unless it pleases Thee to grant success to me in 


what is as yet uncertain. If it pleases Thee to prosper me 
in my suit, then Mary’s child—and John’s,” she added 
with a sigh—“ shall share all.” 

Di. Alison marvelled when he looked in early in the 
afternoon to see how much brighter his patient looked. 
She kept her own counsel as to Mary. 

“ I have eaten well, and a kind little neighbour has 
brought me flowers, you see,” she said. “I feel more 
cheerful.” 

“ I am glad of that. It is more than half the battle won 
in your case. By the way, I met Goodwin this morning; 
he was on his way to his chambers. 1 told him I feared 
your affairs were not looking very hopeful, and you were 
evidently more anxious again. 

“ ‘ Tell Mrs. Seymour that I have just had better news,’ 
he said. ‘ I shall go round to Morrison Street this evening, 
perhaps, and tell her our latest reports.’ ” 

Mary, meanwhile, could not settle to her wood-carving 
that day. She sent Annie across to a clean little eating- 
house, where for sixpence she could get a plate of good 
beef with vegetables. Then she put on her things and 
walked down Tottenham Court Road and up to Maiylebone 
Road, and into Regent’s Park. She wanted a long walk 
with only grass and trees about her ; she needed solitude 
and space to think out these strange new thoughts that 
w’ere within her. What could have been this poor 
lady’s connection with her parents ? She longed to hear 
more. But when she went upstairs Mrs. Seymour’s mood 
seemed to have changed. She asked Maty much about 
her own home life and about her father and mother ; but 
she evaded any conversation as to her own early history or 
the events which had led her to be alone now in London, 
involved apparently in a law-suit which did not appear to 
be promising very good results so far. 

{To be concluded.) 
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This centre-piece (Fig. i) is thirty inches 
square. You require a straight piece of linen 
on which the pattern is traced natural-size, the 
outlines being defined with blue. The work is 
done in a frame or in the hand with four 
shades of blue flax-thread. In Fig. 2 is shown 
part of the embroidery which is carried out in 
satin-stitch, brick-stitch, French knots and 
twisted-stitch. The work is completed by a 
hem an inch wide, and may be edged with 
pillow or crochet-lace. 
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FIG. 2.—DETAIL. 








































































GOVERNESS AND WRITER. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 


PART XVIII. 

July 28, 1852.—William, his wife Barbara and I, started 
for dear Dorsetshire. We stopped to lunch at Mr. Webber’s, 
Mrs. Munckton’s brother’s, and then on for upwards of 
twenty miles. No sooner did we get upon the Dorset hills 
than I felt a new life. Oh, that air—those views ! We 
reached the top of dear Lowdown hill about two o’clock. 
Saw two carriages coming up, full of smart people. The 
first we knew nothing of. In the second was a gentleman 
I thought I knew, but passed him. Barbara and I were 
running down the hill. Half-way were three ladies out of 
the carriage. Two of them were Elizabeth and Anne 
Damen. I stood before them. They curtseyed. I said, 
“ Don’t you know me?” They looked. “ Was it, could 
it be Annie Beale ? ” Oh, such greetings ! Then we flew 
back to Robert Damen in the carriage, and enacted a 
similar scene. They were all going to a picnic at Lord 
Bridport’s, and would have turned back, but we promised 
to follow them. Oh, the childish days amongst those hills ! 
The old farmhouse in the bottom, the substantial belong¬ 
ings, the old friends, the everything! We found Mrs. 
Gerard, Sarah, and Lydia at home, all in a whirl of amaze 
at seeing me. Dear Mrs. Gerard hugged me maternally, 
and insisted on my staying with them, which I could not 
do. We, however, did not go to the picnic, but remained 
till seven o’clock. That dear old Lowdown ! I longed to 
stay there. So peaceful, so pure, so bracing. Sarah 
declared I was not a day older. William Munckton enjoyed 
it as much as I did. He too spent much of his boyhood 
amongst the Gerards, and he is as true as steel. So is his 
wife. Not ashamed of old friends. They gave me rich 
bread and cream for tea, such as I used to have when a 
child, and I felt as if I was just ten years old once more. 
Brisk and joyous as a lark. The sunset on the hills was 
glorious. All was glorious. How they asked about dear 
mother, and whether she would come amongst them again, 
and longed to see us all. There is a something in family 
connections, however remote, that nothing can equal. We 
arranged a picnic meeting of Gerards, and departed quite 
late. On our way home we stopped at Crewkerne to see 
Kate Pearce. Found her with seven children. Two nice 
girls of fourteen and sixteen, and the youngest twins. 
Her husband is getting on in the world. She overwhelmed 
me with cousinly embraces, as did her children, but we 
could only remain a quarter of an hour. We did not reach 
home till midnight. 

July 29.—Saw Mr. Utterman. An old man now, of 
immense wealth, yet still dressed as a shabby, or, at least, 
a plain farmer. I he old house and all its belongings just 
what it was forty years ago. No change, and yet, they 
say, he is worth half a million of money. His poor 
daughter and son live with him. He is one of the few 
remaining who remembers papa. He held the mortgages 
on Portfield. William Munckton showed me all dear 
papa’s churchwarden’s books, kept for years at Curry. 
Mr. Sedgwick, the old vicar, told the present one that, 
during the most stormy parish meetings, papa always went 
on with his accounts and minutes as calmly as if nothing 
were going on. Miss Gambling, Mr. Utterman’s daughter, 
and my old schoolfellow, is very nice, and good to the 
poor. In the afternoon a smart moustached young man 
called with an invite for me from mamma’s oldest friend, 
Mrs. Scott Gould. The young man, Mr. Barrett, her 
nephew, very pleasant. He is the presumed heir of her 
immense wealth. She is worth at least, they say, ten 
thousand a year. I remember her, as a child, stealing a 


lollipop for me, as Sophia Barrett without a penny. In the 
evening we drove to Ilminster to see Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. 
Gould’s sister, also mother’s old friend. At her house, as 
a child, I wrote my first poem on a waterfall. We found 
her very much altered. She had had paralysis of the brain ; 
but, oh, so glad to see me ! She has four orphan grand¬ 
children, a brother and sister, living with her, all sup¬ 
ported by Mrs. Gould. The dearest little children in deep 
mourning, who put their arms round my neck and wished 
they could come to school to me. Poor Mrs. Uphill! She 
has lost all her children but two. Robert died insane, and 
his wife of decline. It was rather a melancholy visit. 
Again we were not home until nearly midnight, tired out 
with excitement. 

July 30.—Again we started about ten o’clock. Arrived 
at Mr. Webber’s about twelve, then on to Hinton Park by 
three. ^ All the children went, and all the little Webbers. 
Mr. Webber had arranged with the steward that we should 
have our picnic in the cedar piece, opening into the 
gardens. Such magnificent cedars! We drove right 
through the park before anyone else came. Then the 
Webbers arrived. Then came Aunt Sally and two little 
Pearces. She was overjoyed to see me once more. Found 
me the same Annie she knew as a child, so she said, and 
so they all said. She looks little altered, considering the 
lapse of years. Mary and John came next with the old 
familiar “cousin,” and the old affection, breathing of 
Dorsetshire old times—new milk and fresh hay! Oh, 
youth, youth ! as Bulwer has just written. Then came 
Mrs. Gerard of Lowdown, Elizabeth Damen, and Robert 
and his wife. I had seen them before. Then arrived 
George and his wife, Mr. Pearce and his son ; and, finally, 
Mrs. Munckton’s other brother, Mr. Webber, a very nice] 
gentlemanlike man, with a fine voice. How we wandered 
about the gardens, how we drank tea, how we talked of old 
relations and friends, how we sang, and how we lingered 
till dark beneath the gloomy cedars, was a subject ^for a 
family picture. Dreams again. So strange to feel sur¬ 
rounded by intimate and near connections and relations 
after so many years. It was like a leturn from India. The 
two heads of the families gone—Uncles George and 
Anthony—and many scattered branches, but those, remain- 
ing much the same. Warm country-bred hearts still 
unworldly amidst a world of change. The excitement of it 
all was almost too much. William Munckton called it 
“ sounding the tocsin,” and all the clan came around me. 
He said I looked like the chief as I headed them all down 
the village in the twilight. Then such a parting again by 
the old cioss at Hinton. Kissing all round, and again and 
again. It was—well, it was nearly dark. This was all our 
antiquarian William’s planning, who rejoices in old friends 
as in old stones. All the inquiries for mamma and Bessie, 
the entreaties that we would all come back to Dorsetshire] 
lasted till the end, and I fairly said good-bye to Aunt Sally 
for the third time as she returned to the old cross. Again 
it was midnight when we got home, and I was half dead 
with fatigue and excitement. The Muncktons so very kind. 
All my relations well-to-do in the world, and grandly 
dressed. Seemingly getting on as they travel down the 
hill. Thanks be to God for all His mercies. 

July 31.—Started again early for Taunton. William 
had an inquest below Taunton, and we went with him 
so far. On our way into the town we stopped at a stone¬ 
cutter’s and engraver’s to look at the monuments. Bessie 
had sent me a sketch of the tombstone, which was just 
similar to the one I liked at Mr. Gruber’s church, and 
there was the facsimile of it here. I chose it at once, and 
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William has promised to see it erected, and that the date 
and motto should be properly put, and my dear father’s 
memory so far honoured by his children. I shall be thank¬ 
ful, and so will dear Bessie be, to do this duty to one so 
a-ood, near and dear. May we meet him at the resurrection 
of the just. On to Mrs. Elizabeth Norman. Saw her and 
three dear little children. She just the same, and hand¬ 
some as ever. Asked Bessie and me to go and stay with 
her at Christmas. Her husband, a very clever artist, was 
a military man. Mrs. Munckton, Barbara and I dined 
with our dear sweet Rhoda. She and her husband nice as 
ever, and kind as kind could be. Did not get home until 
late as usual, half-killed with excitement. 

Aug. 1.—We went to Moredon to a luncheon-dinner. 
Mrs. Gould received me with open arms, as mamma’s old 
friend should do. She is a wonderful woman. Looks quite 
young and handsome in her handsome black. Hers is a 
strange history. After a struggling youth, to many a man 
of large fortune, and to find herself at fifty-live in possession 
of ten thousand a year, and undisputed mistress thereof. 
With her are two nice unaffected girls, her nieces, and a 
Miss Parke; also her nephew, and supposed heir, who 
draws like an artist, and has never had a lesson. After 
dinner we went to see the very old church of Stoke St. 
Gregory, that her husband gave £200 to help renew. It 
is one of the many fine old Somersetshire churches. The 
incumbent came to meet us, and to pay due respect to the 
rich lady. He was a very nice man. I drove with Mrs. 
Gould, and she recalled the last and only time I remember 
seeing her, as a child, when she pocketed some lollipops 
for me out of old Andrews’ chest. When we returned, she 
called at two or three places, whence popped out as many 
curates, lodging therein, and invited them and theirs for 
the following week. One seemed sweet upon one of 
the nieces. The said nieces have been engaged to two 
curates, and Mrs. Gould promised three thousand pounds 
with each. Curates wanted five thousand and the living of 
Ilminster, in her gift. She wisely declared they should 
have neither, and they retired from the field and the nieces. 
They are such good girls, too, and she makes them work 
and be useful. They are all at her beck and call. When 
we returned, we went over the place, and saw Mrs. Gould’s 
beautiful horses and dogs, all of which come and surround 
her at her call. Such carriage-horses and dear dogs ! 
And such a pretty place, with a view on all sides of forty 
miles of rich Somersetshire country. It stands on a height, 
and commands green pastures in summer and a waste of 
waters in winter-^—a perfect keep, as Miss Parke said. Mrs. 
Gould told me that she sometimes felt overpowered by the 
weight of the responsibility that had fallen upon her. But 
she holds her own well and wisely. Supports her family, 
but does not let them get the upper hand. Her brother 
lives with her, but was in Paris. It was he who learnt 
from Mr. Munckton that I was to be in the country. The 
Muncktons quite enjoyed their day, and all this “ outing ” 
has done dear Mrs. Munckton good. The Barrett girls 
received me as an old friend and treated me as such. Mrs. 
Gould showed us a silver trowel presented to her upon her 
laying the foundation-stone of the Ilminster schools. She 
seems very charitable, and does a good deal of good with 
her wealth. She is shrewd and clever, and although not 
a woman of high education, is very sensible, a first-rate 
woman of business, and sees, as the saying is, as far as 
most,.people “through a barn-door.” We left late, and 
again got home at midnight. 

Aug. 2 .—During the past week, I forgot to write that 
Mrs. Munckton and I drove round the lovely English village 
of Curry Rivel, to call on numbers of people who knew us 
either by name or personally in days of yore. This morning 
John Prankerd was to have come to church and fetched me, 
but was prevented. We drove to church, and I returned 
to dinner. Then I had to take leave of the dear Muncktons, 
children and all. It was a sorrowful affair, but partings 
are the necessary evils of meetings. They sent me to Mrs. 
Paul’s, where I was to have dined, to meet Charles Paul by 
special invite, my childhood’s playfellow. He came up 
from Bridgewater on purpose. He was the ideal of my 
painter Charlie in my novel. As a child he had a wonderful 


taste for drawing, poetiy, etc., and lame and sickly 
these were his amusements. I wondered how he would 
grow up. Lame and sickly still—an artist and poet by 
taste, a banker by necessity. Somewhat, apparently, dis¬ 
appointed in life, and cynical, silent, and they say, con¬ 
ceited ; but it seemed to me simply conscious of superior 
parts not cultivated. We had a happy day. Poor Edward 
much the same. Dear Mrs. Paul so kind ! So strange 
that “ Charlie ” should be so like what I expected. Found 
the Prankerds well, and glad to have me back. 

Aug. 4.—Again to Mrs. Bagehot’s to luncheon- 
dinner with her, Miss Jones, and the Miss Watsons. Very 
pleasant. We were so quiet and happy, that Mrs. B. 
ventured to ask me to dinner for one day, to meet her 
husband and son. The latter is a clever writer in the 
National Review. Back to dress for an evening party at 
William Paul’s. Mrs. Prankerd had declined going, but 
John went with me. It was in my honour, and I was the 
grand lady of the evening. Here I met for the first time 
Mr. Hill, who bought our house, and lives in it. He is a 
bachelor of about forty—handsome and gentlemanlike. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of William Paul and 
his nice, pretty young wife. Poor Edward was there. I 
was taken down to supper first, etc., etc., and so honoured 
in my native place. Indeed I have been much honoured, 
and hope it will not set me up. Mr. Hill asked me to go 
and see the old place. We did not leave till late. 

Aug. 5.—Went up to see dear Mrs. Bagehot, and made 
one or two other visits in the morning. At middle day set 
off by train for Moredon. The boys went to the station 
with me. In about a quarter of an hour found myself at 
Athelney station, near where King Alfred lay concealed, 
and let the cakes burn. Mrs. Gould sent her coachman 
for me, who entertained me with a talk upon the crops and 
his mistress. Was welcomed most warmly, and informed 
that there was to be a large party. When I went to the 
drawing-room a lady, I thought a stranger, arose and came 
up and kissed me heartily. This proved to be kind Mrs. 
Jacobson of Taunton, Rhoda’s friend. Her husband was 
upstairs taking a nap, and had been prevailed upon to stay 
wholly because he found I was expected. They said he 
was quite as much taken with me as I with him. Indeed, 
the dear old gentleman received me as an old friend, and 
we had no end of conversation. He is as clever as can be. 
A large party soon assembled, and Mrs. Gould was a most 
agreeable hostess, and her nieces and nephew very nice 
and unaffected young people. The bride-elect of the latter 
was among the guests. There were many of the neigh¬ 
bouring clergy, with one of whom I sang, and who yawned 
insufferably. There was some good music. The only 
one I had met was Mr. Hill, the possessor of our old 
house, and one of Mrs. Gould’s attorneys, and a great 
favourite of hers. He is handsome and gentlemanlike, and 
the fact of his occupying our old house seemed a link 
between us. Sophia Barrett seems to fancy that, despite of 
disparity of years, he would have no objection to her aunt, 
with Moredon and ten thousand a year, and small blame 
to him. However, I think she is too wise. We had a 
pleasant evening, and did not get to bed till late. Mr. Hill 
slept there. Dear Mr. Jacobson and his nice little wife 
went early. 

Aug. 6.—Breakfast at ten. Moredon looking lovely in 
the bright sunshine. All the fine Somersetshire meads 
stretching far below, and the blue sky above. After break¬ 
fast took a sketch in Sophia’s album. Anne writing a 
letter by my side on the grass. William looking on, and 
Mr. Hill and Mrs. Gould in the background. It was 
delicious. When finished, walked with Mr. Hill to see a 
fine view, then into the house and finished the sketch. 
Had an early dinner, after which William took me to see 
his studio and gave me some very clever sketches. He 
ought to have only a shilling and a brush and he would 
achieve fame and fortune. Dear Mrs. Gould and the girls 
so nice and kind. Mr. Hill offered to drive me back to 
Langport, so accordingly I bade farewell to Moredon, and 
set out with him who now lives in the home of my child¬ 
hood. Dreams again. He had a pleasant drive through 
the low lands by the sluggish river and willows. He talks 
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pleasantly and sensibly too of what ought to be a man’s 
views in life ; if he felt it he has no designs on Mrs. Gould 
or her purse. He dropped me at Hurd’s Hill where I was 
to dine. Dressed an plus vile for dinner, and was intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Walter Bagehot, the only son, and a genius. 
I never saw such eyes in my life. Large, wild, fiery, black, 
clever, and quite strange enough to make anyone fear his 
mother’s unhappy malady in him. He himself very strange 
also, but as amusing and original as possible. I passed a 
delightful evening. Dear Mrs. Bagehot quite herself, and 
seeming so happy in her son and husband, both so nice. 
It was a pleasant circle, and we laughed and talked till 
eleven o’clock most agreeably ; I wished it longer. Dear 
Mrs. Bagehot gave me ^5 for Bessie and me from herself 
and Mr. Bagehot. They were so very kind, and the Miss 
Watsons too, so agreeable. I wish they were not Unitarians. 
No wonder Mrs. Bagehot is anxious. Yet she says her 
husband can quote, chapter and verse, any part of the 
Bible you can name. When I got home it was late, and all 
but John were gone to bed. Pie and I had a little talk. 
He, too, in his way is a character. Straightforward, honest, 
radical, truly English, and, though a young man, a remnant 
of the old school. 

Aug. 7.—My last day at Langport. Went in the morn¬ 
ing with John Prankerd to see the old house on the hill. 
Mr. Hill was at home, and very polite. Fortunately for 
my self-possession all was so changed but the view that I 
could scarcely recognise it. The two houses and two 
gardens thrown into one. All improved and enlarged, only 
one or two of our old bedrooms the same. The one where 
my dear father died, and the room where Bessie and I slept 
as children. Both were lumber-rooms, and except for the 
back window looking out on that beautiful view of plains, 
river, and distant hill, there was small trace of the past. 
In the front room a plate-glass window usurped the place 
of the old panes. The “ best bedroom ” of yore was raised 
and turned into a sitting-room, our little parlours into 
offices into which I did not enter, and so on. The dear old 
apple-trees I used to climb and claim all cut down. The 
bovver and trim walk turned into lawn fifty times as pretty, 
still wanting the association of twenty years ago. The 
orchard garden stretching down to the canal, amongst the 
willows of which I used to sit, turned into grand kitchen 
gardens of Mrs. Stuckey’s. All the old landmarks 
destroyed. In spite of years, absence, and the world, all 
my childhood comes back upon me, and I question whether 
this Somersetshire visit has had the most pleasure or pain. 
At all events, it has been one of great excitement. From 
our old home, having bid adieu to Mr. Hill, we crossed over 
and wished Louisa and Mary good-bye. The latter gave 
me a mat, and we all hoped to meet again. It was pouring 
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rain, but I went on to Miss Warren’s, Bond’s, Murley’s, 
Paul s, etc., and bade the farewells that were again as 
painful as the meetings had been exciting. Dear Mrs. 
Munckton, Mr. Murley, and Mr. Paul, came to a farewell 
dinner, and Mrs. Murley in the evening, John got out some 
of his best wine, and so we wound up all together. Mrs. 
Prankerd most affectionate and kind, and everyone the 
same. I feel that I have been too much excited all through 
this visit. Mr. Murley w*as very anxious for me to have 
spent some time with them. May God bless and preserve 
all these my old friends, and may we be reunited in His 
kingdom above. 

Aug. 8.—Up early to pack. I forgot to write yesterday 
that dear Rhoda came up for a few hours to bring her 
mother-in-law, and to say good-bye. For the first time 
this morning George Suer came just before I was to start. 
Such a wreck ! He kissed me and said he was too ill to 
come before. All the effects of drink. I bade good-bye to 
dear Mrs. Prankerd and the children. George Suer went 
with me to the station. En route looked in upon Mrs. Paul, 
and ran up to Hurd’s Hill to have a last kiss from Mrs! 
Bagehot. On the platform Mr. E. Bagehot came to wish 
me good-bye. Then Mr. Murley and John Prankerd came 
rushing down. We waited some time, and poor George 
Suer amused himself and us by counting up the years ago 
when they were all in love with Bessie, "i got into the train, 
and as it set off one after another of them stood along the 
platform as I' held out my hand and gave me a last shake. 

I see their figures now. Kind warm hearts they all have. 
May God bless them. I had Mr. Souch part of the way, 
whom I did not know before, and after he got out I was 
happy in completing my journey through those dear 
Somersetshire levels alone. It was very sad, but my mind 
was in such a whirl that I scarcely knew how to separate 
reality from imagination. All seemed such a dream ! But 
I thank God for having been permitted once more to revisit 
my native place. An uneventful journey brought me to 
London about five. Bessie was resolved I should come to 
London, and thanks to the kind exertions of good Dr. 
Prothero my holidays were extended one week, Ellen 
Lewis being with mamma. Awaiting me in dear old Bury 
Street were my darlings, Bessie and Anne Watson. I 
have nothing' but relays of friends. Friends everywhere. 

I hey were well, as is Mrs. Dixon. Bessie looking so much 
better, I should scarcely have believed it possible. We 
wore the hours away by talking over Somersetshire. 

Aug. 9.—Bessie and Anne to church in the morning. 

I not till the afternoon. We had a quiet Sunday. Dearest 
Bessie has been to North Cray for some days. Also to see 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Taylor. She has not been long in 
London. Her anxiety is still my health. 





THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 

MORTIMER STEVENSON. 

“He was a man, take him for all and all.” 


Morty came up to the selection the next Sunday 
—Mortimer Stevenson. 

“Glad to see!you, Morty,” Cameron said. “What’s 
the news of the war ? It is a week since we have seen 
the paper.” 

Mortimer fastened his horse’s reins to the verandah 
post, then drew half-a-dozen papers out of his saddle¬ 
bag—a daily or two, a couple of weeklies, one or two 
English special war numbers. 

“ I’d rather you read for yourself,” he said, handing 
them to the older man ; “it’s not pretty enough to talk 
about much. Those Boers take a lot of beating. Of 
course, it will be all right as soon as Lord Roberts 
takes charge.” 

The crisp papers were in Cameron’s hands; a few 
yards away an old canvas chair stretched itself out 
invitingly. 

“ Hermie, my dear—Miss Browne—here is Mr. 
Stevenson,” he called down the passage of the little 
house. 

“ Don’t mind me, I’ll just sit down here and have a 
smoke while you read,” Stevenson said ; “ don’t disturb 
anyone, perhaps they are busy.” 

He sat down on the verandah step, and began to fill 
his pipe, and Cameron, relieved, opened his papers and 
was in the Transvaal for the rest of the afternoon. 

To look at, Stevenson was a typical young bushman. 
He had added inches to his stature so rapidly, and 
breadth to his shoulders, that he was ill at ease any¬ 
where but in the saddle. His complexion was burnt to 
a deep copper. Grey, good eyes looked squarely 
at you. 


Used to cities, you would not like his dress. A 
serviceable tweed suit, country-cut, one of the brilliant 
ties the storekeepers persuade the bush are worn in 
Sydney, a soft brown hat with its dangling, string- 
coloured fly-veil. . . 

His father was a vigorous old man of seventy; his 
type occurs again and again on the out back stations. 

Lie had gathered great wealth during all those 
laborious years, and he spent it, if not frugally, at least 
with full respect for its difficult garnering. He had been 
a member of the Upper House, and his wife, during her 
lifetime, had much enjoyed the dignity of seeing his 
letters addressed “ The Hon. Matthew Stevenson, 
M.L.C.” 

He had had but a rudimentary education, yet his 
plain common-sense and clear'intellect had made the 
loss only a slight one to him. To his sons—six of 
them he had—he offered education, or at all events its 
equivalent—the money for it—liberally, and thre.e of 
them had taken advantage of it, and gone finally into 
various professions in Sydney. 

The others—the duller three—had assimilated just as 
much of the tonic waters as does the ordinary youth-of 
eighteen; then they shook the dust of Sydney off their 
feet, and returned thankfully to the station where their 
hearts had always been. Mortimer was youngest of this 
latter three, and the only one now unmarried. Bart came 
down the passage, and his eyes brightened at the sight 
of the figure smoking on the verandah step. 

“ Hallo ! ” he said, “just the fellow I wanted. Look 
here, Daly gave me a whole lot of new seed—Sheep 
Burnett I think he called it. Will it hurt to sow it on 
that place where the sorghum was ? ” 

“ Oh, any place will do, old chap, but you needn’t 
waste your best ground ; it’s great stuff, you know—it 
would grow in the Sahara. Just sow it along with your 
grass or clover seeds.” 











The Mother and the Wonder-Child* 


“ It comes up quickly, doesn’t it ? ” Bart said anxiously. 
“Do you think it would make all down there look 
smooth and green and nice in a month ?” 

Mortimer laughed. “Are you taking to landscape 
gardening, Bart ? ” he said. “ I never knew before you 
had an eye for effect.” 

Bart sat down on the step. “ It’s no joking matter, 
Morty,” he said. “ My mother and Challis will be 
home in a month ; we’ve got to make the place look up 
a bit before they come. The governor’s been making 
bonfires of all the rubbish since breakfast—it does look 
tidier, doesn’t it ? ” 

Mortimer looked round. “ It’s not the same place,” 
he said heartily, and added for encouragement, “And 
after all, perhaps they won’t come, old fellow; you 
know you’ve had a lot of false alarms.” 

“ Oh, but this time it’s certain,” Bart said, and not 
without unhappiness, “they’ve actually 
started by this.” 

Floss came clattering out in her rough 
boots. She sat down on the other side of 
the family friend. 

“ I knewed it was you when I heard Pup 
bark,” she said; “you came last Sunday, 
too, and the Sunday before that.” 

“ Did I, Flossie ? ” he said. “ That 
sounds as if it were a Sunday too many.” 

“ Oh, no, no one minds you,” she an¬ 
swered ; “if it were your father, now, or 
the Reverring Mr. Smith, it might be a 
nuisance ; we’d have to put a clean table¬ 
cloth on for them.” 

“And that sounds as if I am going to 
be asked to stay to tea, Floss ? ” Mortimer 
said. 

“ Of course you are,” was Flossie’s reply. 

“ Miss Browne says it’s the least we can do 
considering all the papers and things you 
give us. Only she says she doesn’t' know 
how she’s going to make the butter spin 
out. We don’t get it from the store again 
till Thursday.” 

“There, hold your tongue, Floss,” said 
Bart, “you’ll make Morty afraid to take 
any.” 

“Oh, no, he needn’t be,” Floss said. 

“ Me and Roly’s going to say we don’t like 
it under our jam.” 

Roly came stealthily from behind some 
trees. 

“ Where is she ? ” he whispered. 

“ It’s all right,” Floss said ; “ she’s got 
to change her dress, and her hair was 
pretty awful, so she’ll have to do it again.” 

Thus reassured, Roly ventured to the 
step and took up a position at Mortimer’s 
shoulder. He was attired in an orange 
and blue-striped football jersey, and the 
most respectable pair of knickerbockers he 
possessed. Mortimer had given him the 
jersey on his last birthday, and it was the 
boy’s dearest possession. 

“ Why,” said Mortimer, “ what have you 
been after ? Is Miss Browne laying wait 
for you for stealing her jam ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said' Roly. “ It’s only this,” 
and he pointed to his jersey ; “ she doesn’t 
think it’s religious to wear football things 
on Sunday.” 

“ Well,” said Floss, in the virtuous tone 


a clean pinafore made justifiable, “ I don’t think it is, 
either. Look at me. I learnt a collect this morning.” 

“ A what ? ” said Roly. 

“A collect,” said Floss. “Collect for the thirteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. Hermie wasn’t sure if this was 
the right Sunday, only it was a nice short one to begin 
with.” ' 6 

“Does Miss Hermie teach you your collects ?” asked 
Mortimer, his head turned away a little. 

“She wants to,” said Floss, “but I don’t know if 
shell always be able to find me. She was looking.for 
Roly, too, this morning, only he was playing Boers 
somewhere, so he got off'.” 

“Wasn’t playing Boers,” said Roly. “I was putting 
a new name on our gate.” 

“What a story you are! ” cried Floss. “I saw you 
creeping along with father’s gun.” 


“ HERMIE.” 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 

* 


“ Wasn’t! ” said Roly. “ Hadn’t I got this jersey 
on ? ” 

“ That’s nothing ; you sleep in it—truly he does, 
Morty. As soon as Hermie or Miss Browne go out of 
the room, he puts on the jersey over his pyjamas. Why 
he hates school is ’cause he can’t go in it.” 

“ What name were you writing on the gate, old 
fellow ? ” said Mortimer to save the situation. 

“Transvaal Vale,” said Roly; “come on down and 
see—it looks great. I rubbed Hermie’s silly name off.” 

But Mortimer did not move. Dunks’ Selection 
the place had always been and always would be called, 
but Hermie in piteous rebellion had written years ago 
in violet ink on the slip rails, “ The Rosery.” Mortimer 
would not go and look at the poor little name defaced. 

Miss Browne came out, Miss Browne with her face 
shiny with recent washing, her hair almost tidy, the 
better of her two colourless gowns on her back. 

“ Very glad indeed to see you—very sorry to keep 
you waiting so long—hope you, your father is quite well 
—Bart, my dear, a chair—what are you thinking of to 
let Mr. Stevenson sit on the step—very sad about the 
war—Flossie, don’t tease Mr. Stevenson, my dear—quite 
a cool day—providential thing the drought has broken— 
hope you will stay to tea.” 

These and sundry other remarks she delivered breath¬ 
lessly, and at the end put her hand to her side and 
gasped gently. 

“ I shall be most pleased to stay, Miss Browne, if it 
will be putting you to no inconvenience,” Mortimer 
said. 

“ Most pleased—most happy—an honour—who is so 
kind, so thoughtful—those English magazines—and she 
had never thanked him yet, and those delicious choco¬ 
lates—too good of him ; most glad if he would stay— 
uncomfortable house—unavoidable—bush, no comforts 
—he would understand-” 

“ He knows he’s not to take more than two helpings 
of butter,” said Bart with a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Bart, my dear—oh, my love—your mother—what 
would she say—Mr. Stevenson—what can he think—my 
dear—oh, my love,” and the poor lady withdrew in hot 
haste to hide the embarrassment Bart had plunged her 
into and to laboriously prepare tea. 

“ I see your father’s come down generously,” said 
Mr. Cameron, glancing up a moment from his papers. 
“ Matthew Stevenson, that is your father, of course— 
five thousand pounds and more if wanted, to the fund 
for the Bushmen’s Contingent.” 

“ Yes, that’s the governor,” Mortimer said. “ He’s 
red-hot on the war. I believe if he were five years younger, 
wild horses wouldn’t keep him back from volunteering 
himself. You must come up to Coolooli and have a 
chat with him over it, Mr. Cameron.” 

But Cameron was deep again in the war correspon¬ 
dent’s letter. 

Bart went off to feed the calves—Roly had vanished 
at the sound of Miss Browne’s footstep. 

“ Did you know our mother and Challis was coming 
home, Morty ? ” said Floss. 

“ Bart just told me—yes, that will be very nice for 
you, Flossie. All will be well, now, won’t it ? ” said 
Mortimer. 

“ Oh, you’re like the rest, are you ? ” Floss said. 

“ Everyone going to live happy ever after, eh ? No, 
thank you, not me, I’m always going to hate them. 
They don’t get over me. No, thank you. I know them 
—bring me a doll, won’t they, and ‘there you are, 
Flossie darling, sweetest, come and kiss us.’ Not me. 
See my finger wet, see it dry, cut my throat sure’s ever 


I die, if I have anything to do with them. Stuck-ups, 
that’s what they are.” 

Mortimer gazed on the child, a little uncomfortable 
horror mixed with his amusement; his bringing-up had 
been orthodox, and reverence for parents was entwined 
with all his life. 

“ Why, girlie,” he said, “ this is shocking. Your own 
mother ! ” 

“ Challis’s mother,” corrected Floss. “ Didn’t she go 
off and leave me ? Lot she cared—I was only two, 
Lizzie says, and I might have picked up anything and 
eaten it and died. Even Mrs. Bickle minds her baby, 
although she does get drunk at times. S’pose I’d had 
measles ? Or Roly ? We’d have died or at least got 
dropsy, Lizzie says, having no mother to nurse us. No, 
thank you—no getting round me with a doll. As for 
that Challis, I’ll give her a time of it—just you see.” 

“ But—but—but,” cried Mortimer, greatly at a loss, 
“ your mother is as fond of you as anything, of course. 
I expect it is very hard for her to go so long without 
seeing you. She doesn’t do it on purpose, old woman. 
You see Challis was so clever they had to give her a 
chance.” 

“How do they know I’m not clever?” demanded 
Floss. “I believe I am. You should have seen the 
man I drew on my slate this morning. Or how do they 
know I couldn’t play before the Queen ? I’m up to 
‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying,’ and it’s got two 
flats.” 

Mortimer had no answer for this ; he could only gaze 
at her. 

There was another step in the doorway and Hermie 
came out, a very slender-looking Hermie in the let-down 
white frock that had made a woman of her in a day. 
Floss leaned back and giggled as her sister shook hands 
with the visitor, 

“ He! he! he ! She’s put her long dress on,” she 
said. “ Morty, look, it’s as long as Miss Browne’s. 
You’d think she never had short ones, wouldn’t you ? 
She’s ’tending she’s growed up.” 

“ Flossie,”, said Mortimer, “wouldn’t you like to look 
at my watch—you haven’t seen the works for a long time.” 

“ Me holding it then,” stipulated Flossie. 

“All right,” said Mortimer, and gave up his valuable 
timekeeper into the bony little outstretched hand. 

“You spoil that child shockingly,” Hermie said. 

Floss looked up from the entrancing little wheels. 

“ Fie spoils you worser,” she said. “ Look at the 
books and flowers and chocolates he brings over and 
gives you, no matter how bad-tempered you may be.” 

.. Hermie looked vaguely disturbed. 

“ Spoil me—do you spoil me ? Surely I’m too big,” 
she said. 

The man’s heart leapt to his eyes. 

“ Wish I’d the chance,” he muttered. 

“What did you say ? ” said Hermie. 

“Nothing,” said Mortimer, and began to smoke 
furiously again. 

“ Morty,” said Floss, “ Morty, how many times does 
the littlest wheel turn while the big wheel turns once ? ” 

“ Thirteen,” Mortimer said recklessly. “ I hear your 
mother is coming home, Miss Cameron.” 

“ Yes,” sighed Hermie. 

“This is surely very good news.” 

Hermie gave a troubled glance around. 

“ Y-yes,” she said. 

“ Why, what a story you are, Morty 1 ” said Floss. 

“ It doesn’t turn thirteen times.” 

“ I meant thirty,” said Morty. “ Miss Cameron, I 
have three men loafing around at the sheds and can’t 
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find work for them to do. It would be doing me a real 
kindness if you’d let them put in their, time straightening 
up this place.” 

“Thank you,” Hermie said, “but we should not like 
to employ men we were not paying.” 

“ Not when they’re eating their heads off in idleness ? ” 
implored Morty. 

“ No, thank you,” Hermie said stiffly. 

“ I beg your pardon,” Mortimer said dejectedly. 

“ I should think you do,” cried Floss ; “ it doesn’t 
turn anything like thirty times. I wouldn’t have a watch 
I didn’t understand. Here, take it.” 


He pocketed it humbly. 

“ I’cl like to see the ground Bart spoke of sowing 
Burnett on,” he said, plunging away from his mistake. 
“ Will you walk down with me, Miss Cameron ? It is 
quite cool and pleasant now.” 

Hermie rose to her feet, then remembered her shabby 
little shoes that she had all this time been successfully 
hiding beneath her long dress. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ it’s too far. Floss will go with you, 
won’t you. Floss ? I will go in and help Miss Browne 
with tea.” 

(To be continued.') 


VARIETIES. 


Showing Honour to the Czar. 

It was an old practice in Russia that when anyone riding 
or driving met the Czar, he immediately alighted and 
prostrated himself on the ground. 

It had fallen into disuse, but when Paul, the son of 
Catherine the Great, came to the throne he revived it and 
sent numerous persons to prison for neglecting to flop down 
in the snow or mud at the sight of him. 

One case was that of an aged lady who had come into 
St. Petersburg to seek in great haste for medical succour 
for her husband struck down by illness. She and her 
people knew neither the person of Paul nor the new-fangled 
mode of showing honour to the Sovereign, and so her 
carriage passed by the Czar, who was on horseback, with¬ 
out stopping. 

He ordered it to be overtaken, the four servants to be 
sent to serve in the miserable army, and the old lady to be 
taken to prison. 

The poor woman was kept there for four days, and then 
the horror of her own treatment and that of her servants, 
combined with anxiety about her husband, drove her mad ; 
she never recovered her reason, while her husband died for 
want of succour. 

An Advantage to be a Baronet. 

Shortly after the title of baronet had been conferred on 
the late Sir John Millais, he paid a professional visit to 
Manchester. On his return, addressing some friends in his 
cheery way he said— 

“You fellows think it is nothing to be made a baronet, 
but 1 can tell you it means a good deal, and I like it. Here, 
you see, I went to the hotel at Manchester and I said to a 
beautiful young person at the bar, ‘ I want a bedroom with 
a fire in it.’ 

“ Off she went to a pipe and said, ‘ Whist! No. 238 and 
a fire.’ 

“ She then asked me to write my name, which I did. 

“ Looking at me she said, ‘ Are you Sir John ? ’ 

“ Upon my answering ‘Yes,’ back to the same pipe she 
went and said, ‘Whist! Not 238—No. 23 and a good fire 
in it.’ 

“Now you see the use of being a baronet, my boys.” 

Getting Married in Armenia. 

The time selected in Arme'nia for getting married is 
greatly influenced by . a widespread belief in lucky and 
unlucky days. In this way many Armenian couples have 
the matrimonial noose made fast at the same date. 

This once gave rise to an odd incident. No fewer than 
sixty couples were drawn up before the altar. Two brides 
of similar height somehow changed places, and were each 
married to the man engaged to the other. 

Divorce is not allowed in Armenia, and so a pretty but 
pool* servant maid became the wife of a comparatively rich 
middle-class man, while a wealthy but plain lady was 
united to a blacksmith. 


The Wife of a Great Poet. 

All who knew her testify what a large share of influence 
Lady Tennyson exercised on the work of her distinguished 
husband. She was a woman who was best described by 
him who knew her best as a “ tender, spiritual nature,” 
and, indeed, her strength of character, her wide sympathy 
and keen powers of critical insight made companionship 
with her an abiding pleasure to all her friends. 

In the dedication to her by Francis T. Palgrave of the 
“Lyrical Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson,” occurs the 
following passage, which expresses well her home-life and 
home-influence— 

“You have allowed me, in this dedication, to grace it 
with a name honoured, wherever Lord Tennyson’s name 
is known, as that of the one dear, near, and true to him 
from youth to age, the counsellor to whom he has never 
looked in vain for aid and comfort, the wife whose perfect 
love has blessed him through these many years with large 
and faithful sympathy.” 

Lady Tennyson died on August 10th, 1896. 

Bread Over Eighteen Hundred Years Old. 

Sufferers from indigestion are advised to eat stale bread; 
the staler the better, they are told. There is in the Museum 
at Naples some bread which ought to be stale enough for 
anybody. It was baked one day in August, 79 A.D., in one 
of the curious ovens still to be seen at Pompeii. 

More than eighteen centuries, therefore, have elapsed 
since it was drawn “all hot” and indigestible from the 
oven. So it may claim to be the oldest bread in the world. 
You may see it in a glass case on the upper floor of the 
Museum. There are several loaves of it, one still bearing 
the impress of the baker’s name. 

In shape and size they resemble small cottage loaves, 
but not in appearance, for they are as black as charcoal. 
This was not their original colour, but they have become 
carbonised, and, if eaten, would probably remind one of 
charcoal biscuits. When new they may have weighed 
about a couple of pounds each, and were most likely raised 
with leaven, as is the case with most of the bread in 
Oriental countries at the present time. 

This has been Said of Mothers. 

“The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom.”— H. 
W. Beecher. 

“All that I am my mother made me.”— Tohn Quificy 
Adams. 

“ The future destiny of the child is ahvays the work of the 
mother. ’ ’— Napoleon. 

“ Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has not 
made all other mothers venerable.”— Richter. 

“ If you would reform the world from its errors and vices, 
begin by enlisting the mothers.”— C. Simmonds. 

“ If there be aught surpassing human deed, or word, or 
thought, it is a mother’s love.”— Marchionessde Spodara. 






CHINA MARKS. 

ITALY. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


Italy must be credited as the cradle of the beautiful art of 
china manufacture in Europe, and to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Francesco I., the distinction of having inaugu¬ 
rated the first factory, which was erected in the Boboli 
Gardens. This event dates back to the year 1580. The 
substances he employed were softer than those used in 
Oriental china, and more translucid, and he availed him¬ 
self of the rare artistic talent of Bernard Buontalenti— 
correctly so called. The Duke of Ferrara, Alphonzo II., 
was another patron of the art, being aided in his work by 
Giulio d’Urbino. 

At a ball given in Florence in the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the tickets issued were made of the j)or cel- 
lana regia , having the arms of the Medici on one side 
and a scimitar on the other, in fired painting ; and this was 
the earliest example of porcelain produced in Europe- 
some specimens made at Venice by an unknown artist 
alone excepted. Only a very few pieces of the original Medici 
porcelain of Florence are in existence (some thirty-six in 
number). These are known by the blue mark representing 
the baptistery of the cathedral in Florence, with the initial 
of Francesco de Medici—the reigning Duke—beneath it, 



who was the father of the art, not only in Italy alone, but 
in Europe. The dome is not always rendered in exactly the 
same style. It is the earliest employed in European porce¬ 
lain. Afterwards the Medici family was represented other¬ 
wise, as on a vase belonging to M. Gustave de Rothschild, 
which shows six pellets, the central one marked with a 
capital “F” and three small fleurs-de-lys, and those 
pellets surrounding it (two above and three below) with 
the initials “ M,” “ E,” “ D,” and the numeral “ II.” 

About one hundred and fifty years after the foundation of 
the manufactory of Florence, that of Doccia was instituted 
by the Marchese Carlo Ginori, A.D. 1735, in one of the 
family residences outside Florence. At present the original 
and genuine fabrique is owned by the great-grandson of 
the founder (Lorenzo Ginori Lisci). Unhappily, the early 
moulds of the Capo di Monte porcelain were transferred to 
Doccia, when that earliest manufactory was'closed in 1821, 
with the result that quantities of spurious examples of Capo 
di Monte porcelain are for sale at Doccia, the mark being a 
counterfeit representation. The founder of the original 
factory at Doccia spared no expense in obtaining the best 
materials for his work, and sent a ship at his own expense 
to the East to ascertain exactly what was employed by the 
Chinese, instituting Carlo Wandhelion (chemist) as director 
of the works. Some of the Doccia china is made of hard 
and soft paste. Amongst the ordinary distinguishing 
marks employed are the following, but others of a more 
complicated character were sometimes employed. After a 
period of existence of some eighty-four years this manufac¬ 
tory was abandoned. The next mark is part of the Ginori 
arms in gold ; and the next following—a cross filled in with 
rays—appears in red on a porcelain ecuelle elaborately 
decorated with various devices, and the Ginori arms in a 
shield. The initials “ P. F” are those of the painter and 
chemist, Pietro Fanciullacci. 



Before entering further on the subject of the Capo di 
Monte china, the collector should be warned of the fact 
that a gold leaf (to which reference has been given) is 
sometimes found on china plaques and other articles laid 
over the glaze to conceal the original mark of another 
manufacture than that of the Capo di Monte. An example 
of the leaf is given. There are several other marks distin¬ 
guishing the Neapolitan porcelain, such as the outline of a 
crown. (like that of the Capo di Monte) surmounting the 
letter “ R,” the initials u B. G,” the name “ Apiello,” etc. 
Here follow the chief marks distinguishing the Doccia 
porcelain. 
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A few’ notes may now r be given respecting the famous 
Capo di Monte manufacture at Naples. This seat of 
porcelain manufacture w r as founded a year later than that 
at Doccia, by Charles III., in which soft paste was 
employed. A Jleur-de-lys , roughly painted in blue, 
was the earliest mark employed, and this has made some 
confusion between the Italian china and that of Madrid, 
both employing it; but the first mark represented in the 
examples given is invariably that of the Capo di Monte, and 
a very defective representation it is. They are as follows :— 


& 


The Naples porcelain is distinguished by so many 
marks ; only a few examples will suffice for a brief article. 
Crowns surmounting the two initial letters denote the 
second period of the manufacture—in one case those 
of the King Ferdinand IV., date 1759, in others marked 
thus:— 
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A brief notice should be given to the manufactures of 
other parts of Italy—Milan, Treviso, Turin, Venice, Nove, 
and Este being those of the greatest note. Those of 
Treviso are stamped or marked with the name. Those 
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of Turin are generally distinguished by a plain 
. cross resembling the signature of illiterate 
1 [ / people who cannot write their names, and 
sometimes it is enclosed in the arms of a “ V,” 
y * or within the upward pointing crescent, with 
the date “1775,” or a cross within a “V,” 
with the letters “ D. G.” beneath. The mark 
illustrated shows the simple style of the cross and “V.” 

Venice followed in the wake of Vienna, which city 
obtained the secret of making the true porcelain from 
Dresden about the year 1715, having found kaolin near 
Schneeberg. But a porcelain manufactory already existed 
in Venice when the production of the soft paste w r as intro¬ 
duced in about 1720, though when it was established 
does not appear to be known. To Francesco Vezzi (born 
1651) and his brother Giuseppe, goldsmiths, the founding 
of the Casa Excelma. Vezzi was due. For a large sum 
given to the State they were ennobled. Other manu¬ 
facturers followed, such as the Hewelckes, Antonibon, and 
C’ozzi. A few of the marks are as follow :— 
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An anchor was a favourite mark, some of them very 
roughly executed, as will be seen in that surmounted by 
the initials of Giovanni Marcone, of the Cozzi manufactory 
(about the year 1789). At Nove the name was very usually 
adopted surmounting a sort of asterisk; and the comet 
surmounting the name “Noue” (capital letters) is seen 
on objects from Antonibon’s fabrique. 

The founder of the manufactory at Este was Girolamo 
Francini, who discovered suitable material 
round that neighbourhood and Vincenza. 

The subjoined mark of this house may 
suffice. At Modena, all attempts at intro¬ 
ducing a porcelain manufactory were ren¬ 
dered futile by the malicious jealousy of 
the Venetian manufacturers—1776, and 
again in 1782. The art was carried on, it 
would appear, at Parma, but it did not rise to any degree 
of lasting notoriety. At Rome, nothing was produced but 
“ Biscuit porcelain,” introduced in the year 1790 by an 
engraver of distinction—Giovanni Volpato, a Venetian— 
and at one time some twenty experienced artists were at 
work. They produced fine copies from the antique, as 
also from Canova. The manufacture declined after an 
existence of thirty^ years, and died out after the year 1831. 
The mark on this kind of porcelain was “ G. Volpato 
Roma.” 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain will claim our 
attention next in order, and France and Dresden will 
follow, as the best known and most remarkable for their 
beautiful porcelain manufactories. 



A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“You certainly have ancient Roman as well as modern 
French sanction for regarding New Year’s Day as a 
national holiday; but you’re an Englishwoman now, 
and you’ll have to reconcile yourself, my Puritan 
daughter, to rejoicing with your neighbours on Christ¬ 
mas Day.” 

“I like the service on Christmas Day. Uncle John 
says it’s a pity the Scotch Church discouraged the ob¬ 
servance at the Reformation, for we might celebrate the 
event, even if we can never know the right date.” 

“ It has been a Church festival ever since the fifth 
century. Isn’t that old enough for you ? ” 

“ I like the Church bit of it. I wish Mr. McTavish 
could have a service as they do in Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow ; but what would the glen think and say ? ” 

“ Mr. McTavish would no doubt be branded for 
a papist at once. And yet Scotland holds fast to the 
belief in s/renae —gifts for good luck. For that’s the 
superstition your Handsel Monday resolves itself into, 
Betty.” 

“ Well, superstition or not, I like my presents on 
New Year’s Day. It’s a nice clean sort of day, 
when you can begin to do things in a new way, and 
haven’t twelve months behind you to repent about.” 

“Yes, you’re at the age of good resolutions, Betty. 
When you’re a grey old man like me, you have outlived 
the desire to make them.” 

“ Then I hope that will be because I have learned to 
be good without making them.” 

“ Or have found out their uselessness,” he said, a 
little sadly. 

Beth had stolen to her father’s study one afternoon 
when her step-mother and sisters were engaged, and, 


becoming absorbed in a volume of an encyclopaedia, was 
carried unconsciously from one interesting subject to 
another. Glancing up suddenly, she perceived her 
father watching her with amusement in his eyes. 

“ Don’t go ! ” he said, noticing her confusion. 

“May I stay, really?” astonishment merged into 
delight on her expressive face. 

He pulled a large leather easy-chair forward and sat 
down on it, and she instantly perched herself on the arm. 

“ You’ve answered yourself! It’s the tyranny of the 
idle over the busy; but I suppose I must submit to that 
sometimes since you’ve the freedom of my room. I 
have done a good stroke of work to-day, and I can 
afford you half an hour. We must make the most of it, 
little woman, because you won’t have me by-and-by.” 

“ But you’re not going away, father ? ” 

He took note of the dismay in her voice, and put an 
arm about her. Then he told her it had only that 
morning been definitely settled that he was to join the 
retinue of an illustrious personage who was about to 
make a tour through India, China, and Japan, a journey 
that would occupy several months. 

“ But why does he want you ? ” she asked faint¬ 
heartedly, scarcely realising as yet the magnitude of the 
disaster. 

“To chronicle his goings, I suppose,” he laughed. 
“ I’d rather it had been a war. There would have been 
some scope for good writing then ; but a peaceful pro¬ 
gress has its advantages. It will be a rest. Betty, don’t 
look so miserable. Think of the honour conferred on 
your daddy—commanded to play Bozzy to a prince ! ” 

“ I don’t think it’s any honour! ” wailed Beth. “ Why 
can’t he keep his own nasty diary ? I suppose he can 
read and write ? Oh, what shall I do without you all 
that time ? Father ”—a sudden gleam of hope came 
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to her—“ will you let me go ho--to Kingsbarns just 

for the time ? I would come back when you returned.” 

“ No,” he said, very decidedly. “ Put that idea quite 
out of your mind. How often must I remind you tliat 
this is your home now ? You are having advantages here 
you can’t command in the north, and here you must 
stay until we get you shaped into an accomplished 
young woman. Besides, think of the rudeness to your 
mother—as if you distrusted her care and kindness 
when left alone with her.” 

“ It isn’t that; but she has girls of her own.” Her 
voice was choked. She was wondering rebelliously 
wherein consisted the advantages of her present artifi¬ 
cial life. And .now to lose the only thing that made it 
tolerable—the precious moments of intercourse with 
her father. The tears brimmed. 

Richard Bethune disliked any sign of emotion. It 
made him exquisitely uncomfortable, and he hated dis¬ 
comfort. His immediate need was to soothe Beth. 
He drew her down beside him and wiped her eyes quite 
tenderly with his handkerchief. 

“ Come, cheer up ! ” he said ; “you don’t want to spoil 
my holiday, do you ? And how do you suppose I can 
enjoy myself if I leave you behind weeping like Niobe ? 
I will tell you a little secret, Betty. I shall go away 
much happier with you to look after mamma. She will 
miss me the most, and neither Jane nor Claire will give 
her much comfort. But blind as you think me, I have 
noticed that you try to be a dutiful child to her. You 
are the little home-daughter, she tells me—a greater 
help than her own girls.” 

Beth flushed, feeling she scarcely deserved his com¬ 
mendation, remembering how often she was an un¬ 
willing companion to her step-mother. And if she was 
the home-daughter, it was because Mrs. Bethune had 
repeatedly said she could not possibly chaperon three 
girls. 

“ I’m glad she’s pleased with me,” she said in a 
doubtful voice. 

“ Of course she is ! ” He pinched her cheek. “And 
now we’ll not think any more about the parting. We’ve 
some weeks before us yet, and Christmas must be a 
merry time.” 

Beth roused herself, responsive to his wish, and that was 
how they came to discuss the great festival of the year. 

“ By-the-bye,” he said suddenly, “talking of Christmas, 

I suppose your mother keeps you in pocket-money ? ” 

She reddened. “ I haven’t asked her for any. I 
have four pounds which Uncle John gave me, but I 
don’t want to spend them unless I must. I have a few 
shillings of my own left—five, I think.” 

“ Five shillings, and your dad hobnobbing with 
princes ! I must speak to mamma.” 

“ Please not! ” she pleaded. “ She—there are so 
many things to get, and Jane and Claire need much 
more dress-” 

“You must have the same as the others,” he said,, 
with a fleeting frown of annoyance. “ If you would 
rather it came direct from me, I’ll put a little sum for 
you in the bank, and give you a cheque-book. But you 
must make your little fortune last a year. It will be a 
good lesson in the use and value of money. I will give 
you fifty pounds.” 

“ Father, it’s a great deal too much ! A pound a 
week ! What shall I do with it ? ” 

“ You won’t find it too much. I prophesy you’ll be 
bankrupt before the year is out, and come to me to 
confess.” 

“ Not for the world ! ” she cried, her spirits wonder¬ 
fully cheered by this prospect of wealth, for the 
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Christmas question had lain heavy on Beth’s mind, her 
attempts at making charming trifles (like the girls in 
the magazine stories) out of some cardboard, muslin, 
and a few yards of ribbon, having proved dismal 
failures. And here, dropping from heaven as it were, 
was the muff she had longed to buy for Isabel, the toys 
for the “ horde,” the New Year surprises for Uncle 
John and Aunt Anneys. 

“ What are you thinking of ? ” her father asked, the 
fire playing on her intent face. 

“ I was wondering if we couldn’t keep New Year’s 
Day—just you and me.” 

“ Still hankering after that ? ” 

“ We ought to uphold the traditions of our country in 
a foreign land,” she said persuasively. 

“ Bless me ! Do you propose we should go in for 
‘ first-footing,’ and-” 

“ Oh, no, we should be quite respectable. I might 
invite you to tea and shortbread (Aunt Anneys will send 
me some scones), and we might give each other a little 
present and exchange good wishes. And we could 
wear our old things, and sit with our toes on the fender, 
and you could read the ‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ aloud 
while I make buttered toast. Oh, and we might have 
‘ gundy.’ ” 

“ Stop, stop ! ”—he put up his hands to his ears. “ I 
draw the line at ‘ gundy.’ The rest I might submit to, 
barring the toast and the shortbread. I will even 
promise to wear yesterday’s shirt so that you may hug 
me without after remorse.” 

“ I will do it now! ” She suited the action to the 
word. “ Oh, never mind ! It’s nearly dinner-time, and 
you’ll have to put on another anyhow.” 

This cheerful programme seemed the more likely of 
fulfilment in that Mrs. Bethune had long accepted an 
invitation to spend a few days with a relative of her first 
husband’s. The girls were to accompany her, but it 
was found impossible for Mr. Bethune to leave home. 

“ I scarcely know how it is we were never able to go 
to the dear Admiral’s before,” she remarked to Beth, 
“ but my health needed such constant changes we w’ere 
never settled, and letters are sadly apt to go astray. I 
wish you were going too, Betty. It would do you a 
great deal of good to see a little of the best society, but 
who knows ! This may be the beginning of a great 
intimacy between the families, and some day you may be 
invited to the Hall too.” 

“ We owe it to* Bethia’s father that we are asked there 
now,” said Jane, to whom it fell to say all the disagree¬ 
able things. 

“ My dear ! Sir Stephen Hill is your father’s cousin.” 

“Second cousin,” Jane corrected, “and he made it 
very plain he never cared for the connection. He is 
only taking us up now because Mr. Bethune has made a 
name, and Lady FI ill is interested in celebrities. She 
was too polite to say so, but I feel sure she didn’t 
want us at all when she learned he couldn’t go with us.” 

“ Well, really, Jane! If those are your feelings 
towards your father’s relatives, I wonder you care to 
accept their hospitality ! ” 

“ You know very well, mamma, that I am only going 
because you and Claire wish it.” 

Bethia was by now too used to small differences 
between mother and daughter to lay much stress on this 
incident. The streak of bitterness in Jane’s nature was 
intensified by the life of repression she led, for even in 
Beth’s young eyes it was plain she had been thwarted 
in some strong purpose that, fulfilled, might have made 
a noble woman of her. It is only the very few, and 
those the nearest to the heart of Christ, who can stand 
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at the death-bed of desire and yet dedicate a maimed 
life to goodness. 

Mrs. Bethune, she had quickly perceived, was never 
cross for long, and in so far was a pleasanter companion 
than the cold austere Jane. In two minutes after this 
small passage of arms, she was in full tide of small talk, 
settling for the fiftieth time the details of her wardrobe, 
bemoaning the necessity of going, “ with dear papa 
leaving us so soon,” and speculating on her fellow 
guests. Beth, much against her will, was sent to the 
library to fetch Whitaker and Who s Who , and made to 
read aloud the account of the Admiral’s career. It was 
an honourable record enough, and she would have been 
interested if Mrs. Bethune had not interrupted with so 
many digressions. 

“ I wish you would ask him if he knew Gordon in 
China,” the reader said, but the hearer was deep in the 
chase of a stray ancestor of Lady Hill’s and could not be 
satisfied whether it was Lord Adolphus or Lord Henry. 

“ Run and fetch the Peerage , Betty darling. Oh, I’m 
sure papa won’t mind if you step in very quietly. Take 
your slippers off in the passage, dearest, and he’ll never 
hear yon. You can put the book back when he’s gone.” 

Nothing but the dread of making a fuss would have 
sent Beth on this second errand. She hated to disturb 
her father, and was angry to be obliged to do so against 
her will, but to her relief, as she reached the hall, she 
was told by the servant that his master had just gone out. 

“ A gentleman has called to see him,” he added, “and 
has asked leave to write a note. I showed him into the 
library, miss.” 

Beth was not sure that Thomas, who was new and 
young, had not exceeded his duty ; visions of her father’s 
MS. passing under prying eyes, and his silver ink-stand 
disappearing into the stranger’s great-coat pocket were 
disturbing, but it was not for her to rebuke. After a 
minute’s hesitation, she opened the door and walked in. 

She was preparing to make her stiff girlish bow, and 
murmur something about her father’s returning soon, 
when she was arrested at the edge of the screen to see 
Claire standing on the hearthrug in talk with a tall 
dark-haired man, whom she at once recognised as 
Claire’s companion of the previous week, and the 
original of a treasured photograph. It would be 
difficult to say whether she or Claire was the more 
surprised or embarrassed of the two, but Claire, who had 
flushed up to the roots of her hair, quickly recovered 
her self-control. 

“ I daresay you wonder to see me here, Miss Bee-beo*” 
she said lightly. “ We all know that you are the only 
one privileged to enter this sacred room, but as this 
gentleman came on business-” 

“ Thomas said it was someone for papa.” Beth 
reared her slender neck with dignity. 

“ I hoped to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bethune,” 
the stranger interrupted in a cool drawling voice with a 
slight foreign accent which Beth thought even more 
unpleasant than his face with the narrowed eyes, “ but 
as, unfortunately, I’ve missed that honour, Miss Hazlett 
is good enough to take a message.” 

“And since you’ve delivered it,” said Claire, “we 
needn’t hinder Miss Bee-bee any longer from her 
studies.” 

lie took the hint at once, but Beth scarcely acknow¬ 
ledged what she felt to be the irony of his exaggerated 
bow as he crossed the room. A minute later she heard 
the hall door shut, and Claire came running back. 

“Now don’t lecture, Miss Bee-bee,” she said coax- 
ingly; “ that was my music-master, and he wasn’t here 
two minutes before you came in.” 
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“He asked for father-” 

“ I know. I couldn’t very well have asked him into 
the drawing-room, because mamma would have made a 
fuss. Shall I whisper to you why ? Because—the 
lessons I had last winter aren’t paid for yet.” 

“ Did he expect father to pay them ? ” 

“ Oh, very likely ! ” said Claire scornfully. “I suppose 
you think he brought the bill in his pocket with a penny 
stamp to stick on when he receipted it! Or perhaps you 
thought he would help himself to the books by way of 
payment ? ” 

Beth blushed guiltily. 

“You did?” Claire’s cheeks crimsoned. “I can 
tell you, Miss Bee-bee, it’s this room and this house 
that are honoured when Signor Vilestri enters them! 
He is one of the first violinists in Europe, and kings and 
queens are glad to listen to him.” 

“ Then I should have thought your mother would be 
delighted to receive him,” said Beth without intended 
sarcasm. 

“ Oh, you don’t know everything,” said Claire with a 
laugh, “ and what’s the good of explanations. They 
never explain anything. Is that Debrett ? I suppose 
mamma is committing to memory the genealogy of all 
the people there is any possibility of our meeting at the 
Hall. Poor mamma! Don’t keep her waiting on my 
account. And, by the way, you needn’t mention that 
Signor Vilestri was here. It will only disturb her mind, 
and she needs it all for the Peerage. I’m thankful I’ve 
no passion for other people’s ancestors.” 

Beth went upstairs feeling very uncomfortable. She 
thought it an impertinence of Claire to use her father’s 
room for what was, without doubt, a stolen meeting. 
The man must have known her father was out; some 
instinct told her that his plea of a'message was a mere 
fabrication. Why should he come to see Claire if her 
mother did not like him ? And if he was really so grand 
and great as Claire insisted, what was the ground of 
Mrs. Bethune’s disapproval ? The story of the unpaid 
bill was unconvincing to Beth, who had no experience 
at all of the shifts and straits of extravagant people who 
habitually overstep even a liberal allowance. “ Besides, 
she had only to ask father,” Beth argued, aware of her 
father’s almost reckless generosity in money matters, 
“and Claire isn’t taking lessons this winter. Why 
should she have ‘ business ’ with this man ? ” 

Explanations truly explained nothing, especially when 
one was left groping in the dark for motives. And Beth 
rebelled against the half-given confidence. She wanted 
no share of Claire’s burdens whatever they might be. 
Herself honest as the day, the very thought of intrigue 
was scorching to her. 

She lagged on the stair, heavy-footed. What if Mrs. 
Bethune should have heard the shutting of the door and 
ask questions ? She had given no promise of silence ; 
did her failure to protest enjoin it on her ? 

But Mrs. Bethune’s thoughts, always of a fluid order, 
had taken a new channel. 

“ Oh, Betty! ” she cried in a lively key, “ there you 
are at last! I have been so impatient for you to come 
that I might tell you of a new idea I have for the draping 
of that Honiton lace. What do you say ? The Peerage ? 
Oh, I had forgotten. Leave it there ”—she patted the 
sofa—“ and I’ll look it over another time. I’m longing 
for Ball to come back—surely she’s very late with her 
shopping—that we may have a great discussion. You 
have such good taste, darling ; you will help. It is odd, 
isn’t it, that I should have these inspirations. It all 
came to me in a flash! ” 

(To be continued.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

Ardent Lover of the “G. O. P.” ( The Nursing of Incurables).— 
We are greatly interested in your letter, and in what you say respect¬ 
ing the sadness of the lives of those who believe themselves to be 
incurable. Let us fervently trust that your own health will soon be 
restored to you, and that then you may be able to engage in some 
regular work in the world—not that we by any means underestimate 
the value of a bright example among those who are fellow-sufferers in 
hospital. The difficulty about the realisation of your plan when you 
are stronger is that you would have to be trained in some general 
hospital before you could enter the sendee of a home or hospital for 
incurables. And we cannot feel sure that you could secure admission 
for training. The hospital authorities are naturally unwilling to accept 
for training any woman whose health does not seem likely to be strong 
enough to bear the strain of the work, which it must be remembered 
is considerable. Still, this objection might be overcome eventually; 
and you could possibly find, some infirmary.where, you would oe 
received for a time as a paying probationer. But we should advise 
that you. limit your project to qualifying yourself to act as nurse- 
companion to a single invalid.' We think that this would be quite as 
much as you ought to attempt, and that in. this way you might prove 
of great service .to some poor sufferer. • Possibly in the hospital from 
which you now write you could obtain some tuition, at all events in 
massage, if not in general nursing. 

A. IT. (- Hospital Nursing). —Undoubtedly every nurse must be trained 
for her work. At sixteen, you are very much too young unfortunately 
to begin a course of training. At the same time, you might well 
devote some of your time to taking lessons in hygiene and ambulance 
work. Glasses for these subjects are held in Birmingham at the 
technical institutes. Meantime, continue your general education, as 
it is important that a nurse should be a woman of a thoroughly good all¬ 
round education, as well as specially trained for her professional duties. 

A SCOTCH Girl [Emigration 'to California).—it is always a risk to 
advise a. girl to emigrate ; still, in view.of the opinion of your medical 
attendant that the climate of California .might be so advantageous to 
you, we think it might be well to try to follow his recommendation. 
In our experience there is room in almost all parts of the world for a 
girl who knows something of dressmaking as you do. We think you 
should put yourself in communication with Miss Lcfroy, the Secretary 
of .the. British Women’s Emigration Association, Imperial Institute, 
Kensington, W., asking her what chance, there is of your being able 
to emigrate cheaply, and under good auspices, and also what intro¬ 
ductions the. society could give you to ladies living in California. 

BESSIE (Employment of a Sea Voyage). —This is a troublesome quest. 
You wish to act as nurse to one child ;• but then if you have never had 
experience of this kind of work, we fear you will hardly succeed in 
obtaining an engagement. * Still, we can only suggest that you should 
apply .to the .‘British Women’s Emigration Association, Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, Kensington, S.W., asking the Secretary to be kind enough to let 
you know whenever any chance occurs for you to go out to Australia. 
It is a pity that doctors give advice which is sometimes so hard for 
persons of limited means to follow. 

EDELWEISS ( Embroidery ).—We think you can only send the table- 
centre you mention to some bazaar. • If, however, you are seeking 
regular work as an embroideress, we would suggest that you should 
apply to the Decorative Needlework Society, 17, Sloane Street, S.W., 
as there is sometimes a vacancy there for an expert worker. 

NOVEMBER ( Clerkship ).—We do not consider that it would be advisable 
for you to go abroad in search of a clerkship, or at all events, not 
until .you had had some experience in your own country. As you are 
living near Dublin, you should certainly consult the Secretary of the 
Irish Association for Promoting the Employment of Women, 21, Kil¬ 
dare Street, Dublin. She would be quite the best person to advise 
you. Meantime, make as much progress as possible with your short¬ 
hand and typewriting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

F. BUISSERET (France).—We think it will be best to give you a recipe 
for making baking-powder for yourself. You will require six ounces 
of starch, six ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and four ounces of tartaric 
acid. Powder and sift these ingredients several times. Keep it from 
the air as well as you can. The chief thing essential in making it is 
to sift them many times, and you will have both a cheaper and a better 
article than you could buy. 

BLANCHETTE. —You inquire how to protect a medical remedy, or to 
patent it, and where to have it done. We think that it should be a 
matter for consideration whether it would be wise to patent it, for this 
reason, that the ingredients would then have to be published to the 
world in general. As to the Patent Offices, you can obtain a list of 
these from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. Of course, you will get 
all information as to cost direct on application at the Patent Offices, 
the cost of brief, temporary and of long periods of protection differing 
respectively. It would take up too much space to enter into these and 
other necessary questions. 

KITCHENER. —The Heralds’ College is the great and legitimate place for 
tracing genealogies and drawing them up ; but there are rather heavy 
fees to be paid. In private offices in various parts of the town they 
profess to be able to do so; but we only specify the orthodox place 
for such-work. The office of the College of Heralds is in Queen 

■ Victoria Street, E.C., near St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

PERPLEXED Disciple. —We are quite sure that He Who said, “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,”Children, obey -your parents in all 
things,” and “ To obey is better than sacrifice,” could not be “ calling 
you” to break these, His own commands. At nineteen you are “ an 
infant in the eye of the law ” of your country; and while under yotir 

E arents’ roof, protection and support, not even a vow made to God is 
inding if opposed to your father’s will. See Numbers xxx. 3, 4, 5. 
Your mother is right in saying that there is “plenty of mission'work 
at home,” and if your motive be pure and single in'doing God’s work, 
apart from the pleasure of seeing new countries, and a complete 
change, you will accept the work offered near your own door, and 
with your mother’s sanction. It is one of the great and prevailing 
vices of the present day to set aside the authority and express wishes 
of parents, and, with no experience or judgment, for. young people 
to “ walk in the light of their own eyes,” and to indulge their own 
wishes, and, alas ! only too often under the assumed garb of religion. 
Beware of it! 

SALOPIAN and S. A; Askham. —We thank both our correspondents 
for informing us of the makers of •“ coracles ” in Shrewsbury, SALO¬ 
PIAN being a resident there, and A.SKHAM a visitor. The former 
says that coracles are used by fishermen on the Severn. These are 
made with, a framework of laths of ash covered with stout canvas 
tarred, and'painted white inside. The cost amounts to about £2 
complete, large enough to carry one person only." ASKHAM says they 
vary in materials and; price. . One of these was seen in a shop in 
Milk Street (Hughes’s) aL25s., and a larger one in High Street (Ash¬ 
down’s) at £2.' We'are also told that at Frankwell, oyer the Welsh 
bridge of the town, they may be procured of the ancient type, f.c., of 
wicker-work covered with leather, the highest price for which is 
7s. 6d. But these latter are not to be recommended, as they soon 
become sodden, and are not durable. Those made of ash are made 
water-tight by processes of various kinds. ASKHAM says she 
. (or he), had been informed by some man that he “had travelled 
thousands of miles in a coracle.” Those made at Ashdown’s, with 
paddle, and weighing 26^ lbs., maybe had at £2 complete'. Those 
of basket-work can be had at Roberts’s,'127, Frankensea, Frankwell, 
Shrewsbury. 

LAUGHTON Pattrick. —Your letters are well formed, but it would be 
less like a clerk’s commercial hand if you sloped the letters from right 
to left. You should look out the word which you spell “ dissapointed ” 
in the dictionary. Do your best to spell correctly. 














MARY LINDSAY'S TRIAL* 

By JEAN A. OWEN. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

It was now about the end of February. From Joyce 
Middleton, Mary had had occasional scraps of news about 
Mrs. Gray and Gerald ; nothing very definite, however, as 
to the latter. 

One morning, however, she opened a thick letter with 
trembling fingers; she felt that something more was 
there ; was it for good or for ill ? 


“ Dearest Mary,” —she read Joyce’s note first— 
“ Mrs. Gray has just sent us a copy of a letter from Gerald, 
written from the hospital at Maritzburg. I hasten to send 
it on for you to read. Let us have it again soon, as father 
wants to read it again—doctor-like, he wishes to press out 
every bit of medical inference he can from Gerald’s account 
of his condition. Mrs. Gray is returning to Stanley Moss. 
She evidently thinks it possible that Gerald may be unfit 
for further service and she would like to have him at home 
again, she says.” 



All rights reserved .] 


“ 4 MARY IS CROWNING HER HERO.’ 
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The letter enclosed, copied by his mother, ran as 
follows— 

“My Dear Mother—D o not be distressed about me, 
although I write from hospital. To go to the most im¬ 
portant fact at once, I have been wounded twice, once near 
the foot, through my boot, and again in the fleshy part of 
my leg; the bone was smashed. It must be amputated, 
mother ; there is no hope for it. To-morrow the operation is 
to take place. So many brave strong fellows gone, so 
many better men than I, and more needed, wounded far 
worse, and with less hope in the future. Do not fret, dear ; 
thank God with me that I am still living, and a leg can be 
replaced. I do not fear the result of amputation, and 
thanks to my forbears, and to your influence, my blood is 
good and wholesome, and I can stand much. 

“It was early in the day of the Colenso engagement 
that I came to grief. Our horse were exposed to the 
hottest of the fire. It is dangerous work making for 
narrow passages between hills, when men who know every 
foot of the way lie hidden in ambush in those hills, near to 
the narrowest passes. We were moving on at a hand 
gallop, and we had neared a critical point where we 
thought we were clear of Boers, when from some kopjes 
which we were skirting, there was a flash and a noise of 
rifles. I and another made a dash for it; we sat tight and 
rode our hardest, but it was no use. The other man, 
who was ahead of me, rose suddenly in his stirrups, 
bounded up in the air, and as he came down, 1 saw the 
flash of a white face streaked with blood ! I see it now as 
I write. On I pressed—a moment more and something 
seemed to strike my head. I was conscious of having been 
hit, but I felt no pain. Then all seemed to whirl round 
about me. I felt as though I had been blown upwards, not 
as though I was falling. Then all was blackness. Out of 
this I emerged to find myself lying in a trench with other 
men, all dead and dying; and there we lay for six hours 
under a hot sun, without shelter and without water. 

“And after that stretcher-bearers came; and oh, the 
agony of being moved, gentle though these were. But 
once on, and moving away on a dhoolie, out from all that 
carnage, things seemed more hopeful. Another dhoolie 
was near me; suddenly fire opened upon us, and then 
those two bearers near were shot dead. With an awful 
groan of despair, the poor fellow on the stretcher lay on 
the ground. I did not see him again ; my own bearers 
started off at a quick trot, and my agony became unbear¬ 
able. Although wounded on Friday early, I could get no 
proper aid till Sunday, when we reached Maritzburg. 

“ The seventy miles by train had seemed so long ; many of 
us being in excruciating pain, every movement of the train 
seemed awful ! One poor fellow shrieked in agony from 
time to time, clinging to anything he could lay hands on ; 
he could neither lie nor sit; for the rest, the men were 
mostly grimly silent. 

“Then the joy and relief of finding oneself in hospital, 
on a bed, tended by kind and gentle women, the blissful 
silence after those sounds which had seemed as though 
they would haunt one’s brain for ever ! A good man lying 
in the bed next mine says the only battle prayer that seems 
to him to be possible on the lips of a Christian is ‘ Scatter 
the people that delight in war ! ’ 

“On the other side of me lies a fine young officer who 
had only been married a month before war broke out. I 
thanked God, mother, that there was none who depended 
on me—no wife, I mean. A poor maimed chap like me is 
best free, and single I must remain. I have no plans or 
thoughts for the future as yet—but—I fear it is up with me, 
even as an engineer. We shall see. I shall not go 
home yet. 

“ My neighbour, on one side, who is a father, is much 
distressed about his wife and children. 

“ Absent-minded beggars, indeed! I have seen few 
enough of them as yet, though the words may jingle well 
in rhythm when, as they tell us, the tambourine is passing 
round. R. IC. is a good chap though, too ; they say he is 
coming out here soon. Some of our men say that the Boers 
are most kind and gentle in their treatment of the wounded 
and of their prisoners. War between good men and true, 


on both sides, is a horrible thing. One I know, quite a 
boy, but attached to a medical corps, was shot through the 
shoulder by one of the enemy whose wounds he was 
dressing. Then he was taken prisoner He escaped, 
however. He bears no malice, good lad. He says the 
man did it in the brain excitement that had overmastered 
him. ‘ He knew not what he did.’ 

“ Well, mother mine, I see you as you read this, and my 
heart aches for you in )our anxiety. But please God, if I 
am not able for my engineering post any more, I can 
perhaps do a bit of farming at home, and you and I will 
keep each other warm and cosy by the big old ingle-nook 
on winter nights. You need not fear my marrying now. 
Do you remember our talk anent that before I left home ? 

“ You will be there again soon, I fancy, although I was 
glad when I got your letter saying that you were leaving for 
Alassio. My greetings to the doctor and Joyce. I suppose 
Mary Lindsay is quite settling down in London, with dreams 
of fame as a wood-carver. 

“ By the way, there is one nurse here, quite young, and 
with a lovely face, but so thoughtful and gentle. I hope 
she will be near me when my bad time comes, or after it.” 

Then the letter concluded. 

Poor Mary! Dreams of fame, indeed! How she 
envied that “ lovely faced ” young nurse! Nay, she 
felt at times a strange irritation at the thought of her, 
and of her gentle, tender ways. But then she rebuked 
herself and a flush of shame mounted into her face. And 
he said he would never marry. But what had she now to 
do with that ? It was very evident that his mother had 
been opposed to it before. And she had no dower worth 
bringing to him, none but the old homestead. How she 
longed to be in it again ! 

Again all thoughts of self were swallowed up in pity for 
Gerald. It was a hard thing to be maimed and crippled at 
the very outset of his career, and he so active, so fond of all 
healthful sports ! 

“There is one thought that his mother can comfort 
herself with,” Mary wrote to Joyce. “ Gerald is no longer 
in danger of sudden death in battle, and of a last home in a 
far-away lonely grave on the wide bare veldt. She will not 
read the papers with that horrible dread in her hearty and 
I do hope that she will be able to keep him near her. They 
have always been very devoted to each other.” 

“You have been weeping, Mary,” said Mrs. Seymour 
anxiously, when they met in the evening of the same day. 

“ I have had sad news of one of our old home friends who 
is out in South Africa. He has been badly wounded.” 

“ Was he very dear to you ? ” 

Mary felt the blood rise to her face. She was a brave 
girl, unused to subterfuge, so she answered frankly, “ He 
was a very dear friend; we were playmates as children,” 
and she found it a relief to tell Mrs. Seymour of her home on 
the Moors, and to talk of the happy days she had spent there. 

“No wonder you grieve, child. Still, it might all be 
much worse ; you will perhaps see him again soon.” 

“ No, I shall not do that. It would be painful to go to 
the old place. I don’t mean to return there for two or 
three years, at least. I do wish I had my dear old Bully 
here though—the dog I told you of. And you remember 
what I said of Joyce—of her desire to go and study art in 
Paris, if I would go with her ? If the doctor will allow 
her, she will go, I feel sure, and I shall do my best to go 
with her.” 

Mrs. Seymour looked grave. “ I hope that will not be, 
Mary. And,” she added mentally, “it shall not be, if I 
can prevent it.” 

At this point the lawyer, Mr. Goodwin, was announced 
by Annie, and Mary went downstairs to write a second 
long letter to Joyce. The idea of Paris had taken hold of 
her since the morning. 

% $|( Sj! 

Mr. Goodwin’s face, as he entered the room, was radiant. 
Mrs. Seymour felt immediately that he was the bearer of 
good news. Sudden joy tries us as well as grief: she be¬ 
came white as she gazed at the good lawyer, and swayed 
slightly in her chair. 
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“It is nothing,’’ she said, but begged him to hand her a 
vial which was on a table near. “'Now I shall be better. 
Tell me your news. Thank God, I feel it is good ! ” 

“ It is. Your suit is now practically over. Those missing 
letters and papers have been found, and your share in your 
father-in-law’s will, which amounted to twenty thousand 
pounds is of course further-augmented by the accumulation 
of interest.” 

Mrs. Seymour buried her face in her hands and was silent 
for a little. The lawyer took some letters out of his pocket 
and read them over again, to give his client time to recover 
her self-control. 

“You must move into more comfortable quarters as soon 
as possible now,” he said. 

“ I would rather stay here.” 

“ That will not be wise. You will have to attend the 
court with me, and you may have to receive several persons 
in connection with these Chancery proceedings. I shall at 
once advance as much money as you wish to have, for 
present expenses, and I can recommend a comfortable 
private hotel not far from the Inns of Court.” 

After Mr. Goodwin had left, Mrs. Seymour asked for 
Mary again. 

“My dear, she said, “a great change of fortune has 
come to me, in God’s kind providence. I am no lono-er 
poor. I cannot tell you all to-night, but to-morrow you 
shall hear as much of it as will interest you. Will you thank 
God together with me, my child,” she added simply. “ My 
heart is very full to-night.” 

Sorrow and joy, and so much of it in one day ! Mary felt 
dazed and bewildered when alone again in her room below. 
And she had not yet heard this new friend’s history, and 
what the link was which seemed to be binding their two 
lives together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AT HOME ONCE MORE. 

Seymour and Mary’s mother were sisters whom 
differences between their husbands had separated. Soon 
after the marriage of the latter, the former had contracted 
an unwise and hasty marriage, and had gone with her 
husband to the goldfields in New Zealand. 

“ Did your mother never mention me to you in anvwav 5 ” 
she asked Mary. J J ’ 

“ 1 ™ as onl Y nin e years old when she died, and I cannot 
remember that she did. But there was a photograph in 
her room which I know now must have been yours I 
asked my father about it once, and he said it was a very 
dear relative of my mother’s, whom they had lost sight of 
and believed to be dead. He always said that he was the 
ast of his race, and that he knew of no surviving relative of 
my mother s.” s 

Mrs Seymour was silent for a time; then she said, 
My husband was a man of good family, but he had left 
home against his father’s wish, and was cut off, as he 
believed, in his will. He died only two years ago, leaving 
no provision for me. A good friend encouraged me to 
write ; I had already contributed to several colonial papers 
and I managed to make enough to subsist on. Then I 
received a letter, intended for my husband, telling us that 
his father s will could be contested, and giving various 
addresses here in London, advising us to come home at 
once. The friend I have mentioned lent me the necessary 
money, and I came, intending if I succeeded in gettino- 
what was due to me as my husband’s widow, to make 
myself known to my dear sister, and to beg her forgiveness 
I had always kept her letter, and it gkve the Wolfcote 
addiess as being the old family home of her husband. 

“A strange providence ordered it that one of the firm of 
lawyers to whom I had been directed was from Highborough 
originally, and so dear, I landed in this comfortable little 
Mr Goodwfn^^^ 61 s * ster ^ ere being well known to 

Both were silent for a time, both deeply moved. 

Yours has been a very sad life, dear aunt—I must call 
you that now, you know,” said Mary presently. “Ah, if 


only you had come a year sooner ! You would have been a 
comfort to my father; he would have been so glad to think 
I should not be quite alone.” 

“ Cal1 me Aunt Agnes, dear—that is my name. 

“ Aunt Agnes ? ” said Mary, clasping the hand that still 
lay in hers ; “ that is a name I like.” 

“ But now we must make our arrangements, dear • Mr 
Goodwin wishes me to be in some other neighbourhood at 
once. You will come with me, will you not? 1 am a 
lonely woman, and you could make me very happy by 
remaining with me. I cannot form any very definite plans 
for the future yet; I must live day by day until these weary 
law formalities have been got through with.” 

Of course Mary promised gladly. She had not yet taken 
root very firmly as a self-supporting professional woman, 
and she clung to this newly-found aunt, who was of her 
own blood, and towards whom she had felt drawn from the 
first. 


1 hey moved into some pleasant roomy apartments in a 
private hotel m one of the streets off the Strand, and in less 
than a month all requirements of the law had been satisfied, 
and Mrs. Seymour and her niece were free to choose a 
pleasant home where they thought best. 

To begin with, Dr. Alison advised that three weeks at 
least should be spent at Hastings, so as to avoid the colder 
spring in the north. Mary was longing to take her aunt to 
Highborough to show her the old home, and to introduce 
her to Dr. Middleton and Joyce, but she felt the advisability 
of delay until the season was further advanced. She had 
teceived warm congratulations from her friends, including 
Mrs. Gray, who told her that she had urged Gerald to 
retuin and settle on their land, but that he would not in any 
case reach home before June, she thought. 

It was a lovely day at‘the end of April," when Mary and 
her aunt were driven over to Wolfcote—a lovely April day 
ot bright sunshine, broken into now and again by gentle 
showers, which seemed all in accordance with Mary’s own 
face where smiles and tears alternated as she drew near 
the dear old place again. She was glad that she sat alone 
at theback of the doctor s high dog-cart, which he always 
used over the hills and moors. ^ 

Joyce had gone over to Wolfcote the evening before • 
she wanted to see that the house was well aired, all the 
windows opened, etc., she said. 

In reality she had a surprise in store for her friend A 
week before she had got all the precious belongings that 
had been saved from the Wolfcote sale-and which had 
been stored, as we know, in the attics at the doctor’s— 
moved back to their old place, and old Susan, with Bully 
LT 6 all U* dy c °mfor‘ably established there. With some 
help and loans from Mrs. Gray a sitting-room and two 
bedrooms had been made to look delightfully homelike. 

1 wi ? d v, ?? T owls were filled with cowslips and 

shonn S ’c b M g '? reS ,- Were burnin £’ and old Susan’s face 
shone, as Mr Tomlinson observed, “like the missus’s 
warming-pan.” 

, :; Whe t re is Bully?.” Mary had asked at once, after the 
fust greetings on their arrival. 

“ Be has gone on a visit to Susan. You know she has 
remained at her sister’s cottage all this time.” 

“Oh I know that! I have written to her often. Dear 
Susan, I long to see her again ! ” 

f J,y; h cn they P ul,ed U P at th e gates and Susan and the 
faithful dog came out to welcome their young mistress she 
was so overcome that she could hardly seef and the fresh 

attention ^Sl b ' ndS ^ the , windows did not attract her 
TnLi a ,i 6 T a ? drawn mto the cosy sitting-room by 
Joyce, and the whole thing, the delightful welcome, which 
seemed perfected by the sight of the dear familiar furniture 
and pictures, quite overpowered her. 

Aunt Agnes, too, was happy for Mary’s sake. Yet how 

si e f ° r r e of those dear ones from whom 

a abenated hera elf! She put these thoughts 
of Maly y aS ‘ de ’ however ’ and added her thanks to those 

intothfalfic! J W cyce?* ^ W ° U ' d ^ ‘ 6t "" 8 ° Upstairs 
"Yes ; I wanted to surprise you, dear. And here comes 
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Mrs. Gray. She helped me right well. To tell the truth, 
she is longing to know that Mrs. Seymour and you will 
really make your home here soon.” 

Mary had‘longed and yet dreaded to settle with her aunt 
at Wolfcote. And now that it looked so cosy, so inviting, 
and especially when Gerald’s mother joined her entreaties 
to those of Joyce, Mary gave way to what had been her 
aunt’s wish from the first, that they should repair the old 
house and settle down in it together. 

“ I have never known what it was to have a quiet resting- 
place, dear, with someone to care for, someone who could 
love me too. I could be very happy here.” 

“What about Paris, Joyce?” asked Mary, when the 
two were alone in her own room. 

“I mean to go some time. That affair is still on, 
although a delay has evidently occurred from some cause 
or other. The person is away from Highborough again for 
a time. We shall see.” Joyce referred to a mysterious 
patient who she fancied was “setting her cap” at the 
doctor. 

“ I might persuade Aunt Agnes to go there and to let 
me study with you for a few months later in the year. I 
may wish to be away from Wolfcote for a while.” 

“That would be delightful! I must say, dear, your 
career in art, so far, like that of Gerald’s in South Africa, 
has been cut rather short.” 

So Mrs. Seymour and her niece settled down in the old 
home, to the great joy of the scattered small farmers and 
the cottagers in their vicinity. 

Like all those who have lived in the colonies, Aunt 
Agnes felt that a horse was one of the necessities of life. 
She bought two, one for herself and one for Mary, and they 
rode together in every direction. She declared that she 
felt quite young again, and indeed one would have taken 
her for at least fifteen years younger than the sad-eyed 
invalid who led the life of a recluse lor over a year in the 
lodging in Morrison Street. 

As Mrs. Gray remarked to the doctor, “ These colonial 
women, even the quietest of them, do thing's in a remark¬ 
ably rapid time ; they quite take one’s breath away.” 


It was only the end of May, and they might have been 
in the place a year instead of a month. On the thirtieth 
a telegram arrived at Stanley Moss, saying that Gerald 
had landed in Plymouth. He had received leave unex¬ 
pectedly—indeed he was pronounced as unfit for further 
service. He would be with his mother that same evening. 

The news quickly spread. Mary heard it in the after¬ 
noon. The next morning she was out, wandering restlessly 
amongst her flowers, near the lower gates. It was not 
yet seven o’clock, and Aunt Agnes was not awake, she 
thought. 

She opened the gate and walked, lost in thought, down 
the grassy lane. She longed for, and yet dreaded the 
meeting which she felt would take place that morning. 

Suddenly she came on Gerald. He was on crutches, 
but his face was bronzed ; he had no look of the invalid. 

“Gerald!” she cried, her own face flushing and then 
turning pale again. 

“I could not wait any longer, Mary. I did not sleep. 
And I have hobbled over—I did not want to call the groom. 

I would have stayed here, though, until it was a decent 
time for breakfast. I’ve come back, not ‘ covered with 
glory,’ but as a poor old cripple,” he added ruefully, 
Mary not having found words wherewith to welcome and 
yet to express her sympathy. 

They walked slowly up to the house together. In the 
garden Mary gathered an early moss-rose bud and held it 
towards Gerald. 

“ You will have to put it in my buttonhole yourself, Mary. 
These crutches need all my care. I feel so glad to be at 
home again, and you back at Wolfcote, that unless I keep 
my hands on the things 1 shall forget that they are there 
at all, and come to grief.” 

Aunt Agnes was up, and she was standing just then at 
her bedroom window. Her eyes grew moist. 

“ God bless them ! ” she murmured. “ Mary is crowning 
her hero.” 

And so she was : for love is the crown of life here, as it 
will also be in the life hereafter. 

[THE END.] 


VARIETIES. 


The Human Race is Improving. 

A prominent French writer has been taking a survey of 
the human race and has come to the conclusion that there 
can be no doubt we are improving. 

Taking into consideration, he says, the number of hos¬ 
pitals, orphanages, workhouses, pious foundations, red- 
cross societies, benevolent organisatic ns, and similar asso¬ 
ciations, then I say that human nature is most certainly 
improving. In spite of contrary currents, sometimes local, 
sometimes national, I see a more accurate and a moie 
acute sense of justice than in the distant past. This, too, is 
an evidence that human nature is growingbetter and better. 

I firmly believe that the very worst rabble of Paris or 
London to-day is better than that of ancient Greece and 
Rome. What the rabble of Nineveh may have been we 
have no means of knowing. But very probably thete was 
more crime, more cheating, more egotism and less charity 
than there is to-day. 

Hints to Book Lovers. 

Never turn leaves with the thumb. 

Never leave a book face downwards. 

Never handle a book except with clean hands. 

Never turn leaves down at the corner, but use a marker 

instead. . 

Never cut the edges with a sharp knife, but with a paper 

knife. 

Never pull a book from a shelf by the binding at the top, 
but by the back. 

When opening a book, always hold the leaves loosely to 
let them yield gently. 


Getting at the Facts. 

“ What is the price of this lovely antique chair? ” asked 
the shopper. 

“ Thirty-seven pounds, madam,” answered the dealer. 

“ Thirty-seven pounds ! ” exclaimed the lady in astonish¬ 
ment. “ Why, I didn’t suppose it worth half that much.” 

“ You didn’t ask what it was worth, madam,” replied the 
conscientious shopkeeper ; “ you asked the price.” 

How a Little Book Survived. 

“In a great library of books,” says a well-known writer, 
“ I once went through thousands of volumes of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries without finding three or four 
names that would be recognised now. At last I came on a 
little bit of a book which I could have put in my pocket, 
and in it I saw one of the famous books of all time, The 
Imitation of Christ. 

“Now, I said to myself, why is it that this little book 
lives and these great books are dead ? How is it that this 
tiny craft has come safely down the rushing stream, while 
these great ships lie stranded at the bottom ? 

“ I do not need to answer that question. Those great 
books were books of scholarship. They were books of 
information and knowledge, and we have the highest 
authority for saying that however perfect knowledge may 
be, it has its day and passes; but this little book was a 
book out of a man’s life. A man’s soul once went into it, 
and though you and I may have drifted from its positions, 
nevertheless, because a man’s heart once throbbed in that 
book and a man’s life once went into it, it lives, and it will 
live so long as human nature endures.” 







STORIES IN MUSIC. 

By ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


PART V. 

SCHUMANN’S NOVELETTES VI., VII., VIII. 


NOVELETTE VI. 

HERR DOCTOR ! 

UR lovers are betrothed ; but now that 
all obstacles to the marriage are re¬ 
moved, Florestan begins to feel some 
misgivings. 

Is he really worthy of the brilliant 
girl who has so generously bestowed 
her love upon him ? 

Clara has become Imperial Court 
Pianist. He has no title to give her 
which can equal that. He looks back 
with some regret to his ineffectual career at Heidelberg, and 
wonders how his lady would have liked him as LL.D. 
I he thought is an inspiration, and, seizing his pen, he 
writes to all his influential friends, begging them to piocure 
for him the title of Doctor, honoris causa. 

“ I could write an essay on Shakespeare in his relation 
to music—his expressions, his views, the way he introduces 
music in his dramas, and so on—an extremely rich and 
interesting subject, but one requiring some time to work 
out, as, of course, I must read all Shakespeare first.” 

A week to a waiting lover is an eternity, and all Shake¬ 
speare cannot be read in a day; but, happily, Florestan’s 
fame is already equal to his modesty, and his patience is 
not put to too severe a test. 

Jena University honours itself and him in conferring on 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and in writing to 
thank the friend who helped to gain him this distinction, 
he says— 

I he first thing was to send a copy of the diploma to 
my girl, who is in the north, and who will dance for joy at 
the idea of being a doctor’s bride ! ” 

His quaint conclusion to this letter runs— 

“ Believe me, yours ’’—thus signing himself for the first 
time—“ Dr. Florestan.” * 

Some of my readers may not know that in Germany all 
but the most friendly letters are signed with the title of the 
writer, and Florestan was therefore not guilty of what we 
should consider a flagrant breach of good manners in this 
matter. 

I he sixth Novelette begins “ with much humour.” 



Can we not see pretty Clara with her skirts held out in 
either hand, curtseying with mock gravity to the Herr 
Doctor, while he, with hand on heart, makes his obeisance 
and greets her as his Frau Doctor to be ? 




i i 


Here, with staid decorum, they walk together arm in 
arm. Soon, however, their new-born dignity begins to 
pall upon them, and now they dance for joy at the thought 
of being Herr and Frau Doctor ! 
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* This quotation is from a letter signed “ Dr. Robert Schumann.” 


A tender little interlude follows— 



This is Clara, and “ Love in her eyes sits playing.” 



Here answers Florestan, knowing that for him— 

“Love on her lips is straying 
And warbling in her breath.” 
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Here, shaking out her curls—all pretty girls wore curls 
in those days Clara darts off with mocking laughter at 
her own sentimentality, and with alternate moments of 
laughter and love, kisses and curtseys, the Herr Doctor’s 
.Novelette runs its gay course to the end. 


NOVELETTE VII. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

It is a beautiful September morning. The trees are dressed 
in red, the cornfields in gold, and the bells of the little 
church of Schonefeld, not far from Leipzig, are rimnno- a 
merry peal. 43 & 

It is the wedding-day of the Imperial Court Pianist, who 
is about to become Frau Doctor, and the bridegroom’s 
heart is singing in tones that no words can describe— 



This is the lover’s rapture, rising and falling in 
tumultuous passion. In extraordinary contrast we have 
now a love song, such as only a lover could have been 
inspired to write— 



^ here have been many tender passages scattered through 
the pages of these Novelettes, but no one of them ap¬ 
proached the exquisite beauty of this one. 

Listening to it we are reminded of the words of an old 
English poet—Thomas Carew— 

“ You that think Love can convey 
No other way 

But through the eyes, into the heart, 

His fatal dart, 

Close up their casements, and but hear 
This syren sing, 

And on the wing 
Of her sweet voice it shall appear, 

That Love can enter at the ear.” 






















































































































The Girl’s Own Paper. 


NOVELETTE VIII. 

- l’envoi. 

The last Novelette is long and rambling—almost as long 
and as rambling as one of Jean Paul s stories. In this 
volume, as in the “Scenes from Childhood,” the story is 
finished in the penultimate number, and here, as there, in 
the concluding number “ The Poet Speaks.” 

Let me repeat some of the words in which he described 
these mystic love poems to his friend: “They are all 
closely connected, were written with great enjoyment, and 
were entirely inspired by Clara Wieck.” 

To Clara Wieck they were addressed, to her they were 
sent, and in this last Novelette he begs her to accept and 
love them for his sake. 

***** 

Where have I found these stories ? 

In the Letters of Robert Schumann, edited by Jansen, 
in Schumann’s Collected Writings , and in Mr. Fuller 
Maitland’s admirable little Life of Robert Schumann. 


Schumann himself, in reviewing the work of a new com¬ 
poser, explained that he liked to know something of that 
composer’s school, of his youthful aspirations, his examples, 
and even of the actions and circumstances of his life. 

We have only to follow in the track thus indicated to find 
out the inner meaning of his own works. 

The characteristics of the eight Novelettes are strongly 
marked. In the first we have Individualism ; in the second, 
Revolt; in the third, Exuberance; in the fourth, Frivolity; 
in the fifth, Argumentativeness; in the sixth, Joyousness; 
in the seventh, Passionate tenderness; in the eighth, 
Diffuseness. 

If we now compare each Novelette with the actions and 
circumstances of the composer’s life at the time of its con¬ 
ception, we shall not find it difficult to piece together the 
romance which I have briefly sketched in these pages, and 
which I hope will help my readers in the performance of 
the music, for we must always remember that 

“To rightly interpret each piece of wit, 

We should read in the spirit that the author writ.” 



HOME MANAGEMENT MONTH BY MONTH. 


JULY. 


July is one of the busiest months ol the year to the caieful 
housewife. The sun may shine and all things may invite her 
to be out of doors, but if she will have her stoie ofpreseives 
and bottled fruits good, let me advise her not to attend to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely, but to stay 
indoors during the preparation of her jams and jellies, and 
to look after the various processes herself. 

There are so many ways of utilising fruit and vegetables 
of every description, so many and varied ways of preserving 
them for winter consumption that it seems to me a pity that 
anything should be wasted, and if sufficient jam and jelly 
is made to keep the house supplied, then the surplus of our 
fruit may be converted into wines, bottled fruits and sweet 

P1 A few words on gathering and preparing fruit for these 
various uses may prove acceptable to my readers, as many 
a failure may be traced to want of knowledge or care of 
these details. And after giving a few general hints which 
may be applied to different cases, I will proceed to give 
some good and tried recipes for jams, jellies, wines and 
sweet pickles, or as I prefer to call them, “ Spiced bruits. 

1 shall take those fruits which become ripe first, and my 
next letter may probably contain some recipes for preserving 
fruits and vegetables which ripen later in the year. 

Rules for Pickling and Preserving. 

Always use the best vinegar for pickles. Inferior vinegar 
will spoil the best pickle, and will be a waste of time, 
labour and material. 

Never use a copper vessel for boiling vinegar ; the acid 
corrodes the lining of the vessel, and absorbs the metal. 

Use stone jars or earthenware-lined saucepans in prefer¬ 


ence, and use wooden spbons rather than those made of 
iron. 

Rather break or tear the vegetables if you have not a 
silver, wooden, or ivory knife to cut them with; but as one 
of my fads is ahvays trying to find a substitute if you have 
not the necessary utensil to hand, 1 may remark that a 
bone paper-knife answers the purpose admirably. 

The metallic taste imparted to the pickle by using a 
steel knife quite destroys the delicate flavour of the fruit, and 
the colour of the pickle is often spoilt also from the same 
cause. 

Gather all fruit for preserving or pickling at the right 
season of the year. . 

The fruit should not be over-ripe, but in good condition, 
not worm-eaten or bruised. 

Gather all fruit and vegetables on a dry sunny day, and 
use them when they are fresh. 

Some vegetables and fruits are considered better if they 
have had a frost upon them, but these are the exceptions to 
the rule. 

Cane sugar is the best for most jams and jellies. It 
need not in every case be loaf sugar; indeed, for plain 
household jams 1 do not recommend it. 

Where loaf sugar is used, it should be broken into small 
pieces, as it more readily dissolves when broken up, but it 
should not be crushed to a powder, as that is liable to render 
a jelly cloudy. 

Roughly speaking the allowance of sugar for all sweet 
fruits is one-half to three-quarters of a pound to each pound 
of fruit. 

For acid fruits, such as mulberries, red currants, or even 
sour cooking apples, a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit 
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should be allowed. This, however, must depend in a great 
measure upon individual taste. From my own experience 
1 find that the principal faults of home-made preserves 
are a too liberal allowance of sugar, and a generally 
accepted idea that jam cannot be cooked too long. 

All jams and jellies, especially jellies, should be kept 
well skimmed while they are being boiled, as upon this 
depend very much their clearness and brilliancy, but this 
need not lead to waste. If the scum as it is removed is 
put on a wire strainer, the clear part (which drains from it) 
may be made use of in the form of jelly or for flavouring 
puddings or sauces. 

Coarse fruits, such as rhubarb and fallen apples, readily 
take up the flavour of a superior fruit, such as strawberries 
or raspberries. It is therefore an economical plan to make 
some jam of mixed fruits which answers quite well for 
puddings during the winter. 

And now I will give you some nice recipes which have 
been used from year to year and proved to be excellent. 
Many of them are very old, and it may interest my readers 
to learn that one of them dates as far back as 1777. Here 
is a nice recipe for 

Green Gooseberry Cheese. 

1 ake the fruit just before it turns colour, put it into a 
damp cloth and rub it well, then remove the nibs and 
stalks. Put the fruit into a stone jar, tie the jar down with 
a piece of paper, and place the jar in a moderate oven 
until the fruit is soft. Then rub the fruit through a coarse 
hair-sieve, and to every pint of pulp thus obtained allow 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar. Place the pulp 
and sugar together in a preserving-pam, and boil the 
contents quickly till it jellies. Do not make it too solid. 
To avoid this try a spoonful from time to time on a cold 
plate, and if it gets firm quickly, it will be sufficiently 
cooked. Place the cheese into previously warmed, shallow 
jars or moulds, and when cold, tie down and store in a-dry 
cool place. This makes a very nice dessert sweet. 

To Preserve Strawberries Whole. 

Take some white gooseberries and pound them in a 
mortar till they are reduced to a pulp. Place the pulp on 
a hair sieve and allow all the juice to strain from it. Take 
one and a half pints of fhis juice and add to it two pounds 
of loaf sugar broken into small pieces. Place the juice 
and sugar in a preserving-pan, and boil both together 
quickly till the syrup begins to thicken, keeping it well 
skimmed during the boiling. Select one pound of good 
firm strawberries, wipe them carefully to remove any dust, 
and take out the stalks without breaking the fruit. Place 
the strawberries in the syrup and cook them gently till the 
syrup jellies and they are clear. This will take about ten 
minutes. Remove them lrom the fire and allow them to get 
cool but not cold, then put them carefully into pots with 
the syrup. When quite cold, tie the pots down and store. 

Red Currant Jelly. 

Strip the currants off the stalks, and if necessary wash 
them, by putting them on a sieve and pouring cold water 
over them. Place them in an earthenware jar and tie it 
closely down. Put the jar into a moderate oven until the 
fruit is soft. Then run the juice through a jelly-bag but 
do not squeeze it. When the juice has all run off, measure 
it and put it into a preserving-pan, and to each pint of juice 
allow one pound of good lump sugar. Add the sugar, 
broken up, to the juice and boil both together quickly from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, skimming it "carefully the whole 
time. Try a little on a plate to ascertain whether it is stiff 
enough, and if it sets readily it is done. Allow it to cool a 
little and then fill small pots or glasses, allow them to 
stand till the next day then cover down and store in a dry 
cool place. J 

Raspberry Vinegar. 

lo six pounds of sound ripe raspberries add three pints of 
white wine vinegar. Bruise the raspberries with a wooden 
spoon, and put the mixture into an earthenware vessel and 
cover down closely. Allow it to remain for twenty-four 
hours, stirring occasionally with a wooden spoon. Place 
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six pounds of preserving sugar into a preserving pan. Pass 
the fiuit and vinegar through a jelly-bag, allowing it to drip 
on the sugar in the pan. When all has passed through 
without squeezing, put the preserving pan on a slow fire 
and simmer the contents gently for half an hour. Remove 
the scum as it rises. When quite cold bottle the vinegar 
and cork down, using new corks and waxing them over. 

Spiced Fruits.—Pickled Cherries. 

Seven pounds of sound, dry, good cherries, two pounds of 
white sugar, half a gallon of the best brown malt vinegar, 
t\\o teaspoontuls each of giound cloves and ground 
cinnamon. & 

lake the cherries and remove the stalks and stones, and 
wipe them if they are dirty. Lay the prepared fruit in an 
enamelled saucepan in alternate layers with the sugar. 

1 lace the saucepan over a slow fire, and heat the contents 
very slowly till all comes just to boiling-point. Allow the 
fruit and sugar to boil slowly for five minutes (not more) and 
then remove the pan from the fire. Now remove the fruit 
from the syrup and allow it to cool. Put the syrup (with 
. s P lces it) back on the fire, and allow the syrup to boil 
till it is quite thick. When the fruit has cooled a little, put 
it into previously warmed glass bottles, pots or jars. Then 
pour the thick boiling syrup over it, and when quite cold tie 
down the pots to keep the contents quite air-tight. 

Should the spiced fruits not keep, and begin to ferment 
there may be two reasons for the failure. So, as to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed, I will tell you about them. 

1 he first reason is that the bottles or pots have not been 
made air-tight. To ensure them being air-tight get some 
good new corks, and first cork the bottles tightly, then seal 
the corks over with sealing-wax, and lastly tie the corks over 
with white paper, and stick the paper down to the sides ol 
the bottle with white of egg. 

Another leason for failure may often be traced to too 
much half-cooked syrup being removed with the fruit. To 
avoid this, place the fruit on a wire seive when it is removed 
from the syrup, and by doing this the fruit can drain while 
it is cooling. 

Spiced fruits improve much with age, and should be kept 
several months before using. 

Spiced Green Gooseberries. 

Four quarts of gooseberries, three and a half pounds of 
sugar, half a pint of best vinegar, half an ounce each of 
cloves, cinnamon, and ginger, half a pint of cold water. 

Wipe the gooseberries quite clean and remove the stalks 
and nibs. Place the fruit, half the sugar, and the water 
in a stone jar; tie the jar closely down, and place it in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Now add the remainder 
of the sugar, the spices and the vinegar. Tie the jar down 
again and return it to the oven for one hour more. Remove 
the jar from the oven and allow the contents to get cool. 
When cool (but not cold), put the spiced fruit into previously 
warmed jars and bottles and cover over carefully. 

N.B.—I much prefer root ginger to ground ginger for all 
spiced fruits, but this is a matter of taste. 

In using root ginger it must first be crushed, and should 
be removed before the fruit is bottled. 

And now we have busied ourselves in the house with our 
pieseives and pickles so long that I think we may allow 
ourselves a stroll round the garden, and get the different 
flowers. 

To Make a Sweet Jar. 

Gather violets, syringa, roses, lavender, clove carnations, 
and any other sweet flowers as they come in season. They 
should be full blown, and gathered when dry and the sun 
upon them. Remove the petals from the stalks of all large 
flowers, and pick off the flower-head close to the stalk of all 
small flowers. Put the flowers in layers into a jar as you 
gather them, strewing between each layer common salt and 
a little spice of the following kinds finely powdered : mace, 
cinnamon, and cloves, of each half an ounce. Add the rind 
? f a lemon peeled very thinly, and a few grains of musk. 

J he flowers should be frequently stirred together in the jar 
while they are fresh. When they become dry this is not 
necessary. . Mary Skene. 



HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


Their Majesties, \ve are all aware, are anxious to spare 
any loss to the trade in every way connected with dress, 
although desirous that the utmost respect should be shown 
to our late much-beloved Sovereign in the wearing of 


mourning attire. They are also kindly considerate for the 
interests and wishes of young people, and desire that a fair 
amount of quiet entertainment should be carried on, for 
which evening dress will be required. For all occasions, 

however, black, 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 


white, 

grey and mauve, and com¬ 
binations of these hues, 
will be most seen in 
fashionable life, although 
the majority will suit their 
personal convenience and 
taste in the wearing of 
soft delicate shades of 
other colours. Mohairs 
and alpacas—more silky 
and soft than heretofore, 
and in greater variety of 
colour—will be much in 
favour, viz., in pale blues, 
mauves, greens, as well 
as in white and ivory. 
Perhaps white will be 
more especially seen. 

• We give three examples 
of tailor-made dresses. 
One shows a neat cos¬ 
tume of thin white serge, 
the collar and cuffs being 
elaborately stitched, 
which decoration is car¬ 
ried down the skirt with 
thick pale-blue sewing- 
silk, and the buttons of 
paste and turquoise. The 
central figure shows a 
bolero costume of white 
linen, the tucking on the 
sleeves and skirt being 
very effective. The bolero 
is edged with a band of 
Japanese embroidery. 
We also give an E'on 
gown, which is of white 
flannel with pale green 
stripes, with a collar, bow, 
and strappings of pale 
green glace silk. 

Besides these examples 
of tailor-made gowns, we 
give two illustrations, one 
of day and the other of 
evening costume. The 
former (standing on the 
spectator’s right) shows 
a pale grey muslin dress 
with mauve flowers, 
cream-coloured lace trim¬ 
mings, flounces edged 
with narrow mauve satin 
ribbon. This figure wears 
a hat trimmed with mauve 
chiffon and tea - roses. 
That on the left wears a 
white foulard dress 
trimmed with ecru lace, 
a blue satin sash fastened 
at the back, and a vest 
and yoke. 

The description of dress 
which appears to be the 
most in vogue is the Prin¬ 
cess. No doubt it is 
most graceful, and one 
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in ivory-white mohair was described to me as a very 
good example. The seam in the centre of the back, 
which. takes its course from the neck downwards to the 
hem of the skirt, was stitched, and the bodice was open 
and full of white lisse; a long sash of black velvet 
depended from the waist the full length of the skirt. But 
there is some difference between the cut of the new gown 
so named, and that to which we have hitherto been 
accustomed, at least, so far as the skirt is concerned, for 
it is fuller towards the lower end, and spreads out in 
fan shape. 

Strange to say, there seems a probability that dresses will 
be worn low in the neck by day, that is to say, that high 
bands which have been so universally worn round the 
throat as much by young people as well as by older folk 
will not be general. In the early part of the Victorian 
reign, semi-low bodices were worn even out of doors. 
Alas, for the necks thus exposed to wind and sun, not to 
speak of the mosquitoes and tormenting midges ! But 
apart from these all-sufficient objections to such a fashion, 
it seems a somewhat indelicate exposm*e to the eyes of the 
world in general, and in the glare of the outside daylight. 
Transparent yokes are likely to be seen, indeed, have made 
their appearance, and I have heard of dyed necks, and 
patterns and coloured designs left on the skins of those 
who have worn them when exposed to the heat of the sun ! 

Light materials for summer wear are 
much frilled and flounced upwards to 
the knees, a flounce being attached to 
the inside of the skirt to look like a 
petticoat frill. Such an arrangement 
would preclude the necessity for wear¬ 
ing any petticoat of substantial ma¬ 
terial ; and a cambric or very slight 
silk one would suffice to fill up the 
wide-spreading fan-like skirts from 
below the knee. Batiste petticoats 
may be had in every hue and of 
delicate shades with accordion- 
pleated frills, and at very low cost. 

Coloured linens have to a considerable 
extent superseded the drills and piques 
so much worn for outdoor games 
hitherto. Gowns of these materials 
are cut to a walking length, barely, 
if actually, touching the ground at the 
back. For home dinner dress black 
lace boleros will be found very con¬ 
venient, especially when a light-hued 
soft silk begins to look a little shady, 
or when a chilly evening makes any 
slight extra covering an acquisition. 

Tussore silks are favourites, and 
they need a simple trimming only. 

Revers, collars, and cuffs in colours 
and slightly embroidered set them off 
greatly. They seem much in favour 
for picnics, tennis, boating, as 
well as for ordinary afternoon 
wear. 

One of the new silk materials, 
known as Louisine, is likely to 
be a great favourite, it is so soft 
and shiny. Some of them are 
printed, and for tea-gowns they 
will be found specially suitable 
and pretty. 

Equestrians in the Row still 
wear a correct costume, in¬ 
cluding a silk hat. It is a pity 
that the increasing heat of ap¬ 
proaching summer will bring in . 
a so little becoming undress on 
horseback, and we fear that 
sailor hats, blouses, and loose 
jackets of any and of nonde¬ 
script shades of colour will 
shortly appear. The special 


dignity of the orthodox riding-habit—tight-fitting bodice, 
skirt of the same cloth and colour, and tall silk hat— 
is lost in the negligent-looking equipment of the “country 
cousin,” who turns out for a trot through the home 
park and lanes just as she worked in the garden and 
conservatory, perhaps in a fawn or tan-coloured serge 
or homespun, and the jacket hanging loosely from the 
figure. Such a costume would, however, do very well for 
riding on mule-back on a mountain excursion, when 
correct riding attire would be quite out of place and look 
ridiculous. 

The hair is much worn at the back of the head, which 
suits broad-brimmed shady hats. Large Leghorn hats, 
with a delicate wreath of roses round the crown, are specially 
pretty and becoming and good for the eyes, so grievously 
tried by wearing spotted veils. These latter have been 
stigmatised as “ death-traps ” to them, and with gcod 
reason. 

In reference to hats, a very becoming “.Tricorn” may 
already have been observed, considerably larger than what 
was at first produced of that form. These are of chip or 
straw instead of felt; the brims have a lining, and they are 
trimmed -with tips of ostrich feathers, which depend over 
the left side*. . They should be worn with a tilt over the fore¬ 
head. Those who prefer a flat Lamballe hat should, on the 
contrary, wear it rather off the face. 


MORNING AND EVENING DRESS. 
















THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

BY ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

I LOVE YOU. 

“The bird of life is singing on the bough 
His two eternal notes of * I and Thou.’ ” 


was after tea, and the long shadows 
of the dusk had fallen so gently, so 
tenderly, that even Dunks , Selection 
had a beauty of its own. 

Mortimer sat on the verandah and 
talked war to Mr. Cameron till his 
very soul loathed the 1 ransvaal. 
Then he was captured by Bart and 
forced into the dining-room to ex¬ 
plain something in the Farmer's 
Friend , and give his opinion on the 
merits of “Johnson’s Grass.” 

And when he went outside again 
Roly and Floss hung upon his arms 
and begged and begged him to 
“ come with us a bit.” 

At eight o’clock he broke away 
from them and stumbled through 
the dark passage to the kitchen 
regions to seek Miss Browne. 

But here only an oil-lamp flickered 
in the breeze ; even Lizzie was away 
from her post, having gone before 
tea to walk to Wilgandra in the urgent need of a little 
pleasant human intercourse ere she began another grey 
week. 

There was a door open near by, and glancing in 
Morty saw Miss Browne seated at her cleared dressing- 
table so busily writing and so surrounded by little papers 
and letters, he came to a vague conclusion that she was 
“ literary.” 

“ Miss Browne,” he called imploringly. 

She laid down her pen and hastened to the door to 
him. 

He seized both her hands, he pressed them, he wrung 
them as he stood, labouring with his excitement. 

“ Miss Browne,” he said, “ will you help me ? You 
must help me—oh, do not refuse—she has gone down 
the garden alone—I think she is leaning on the gate. 
I must go to her. I must go to her. Will you keep 
them back—all the others—could you get them in a 
room and turn the key—how can I tell her if they follow 
me like this?” 

“Tell her—who—what—why?” said the astonished 
Miss Browne. 

“ I love her,” said the man ; “ I love her with all my 
soul—I must tell her ; you will help me ? ” 

His face looked quite white; there was a moisture on 
his forehead, his eager voice shook. 

Miss Browne was crying; she had taken one of his 
big hands and was stroking it. 

“ Oh, my dear, my dear ! ” she said. “ How beauti¬ 
ful, how very beautiful—oh, my love, how sweet—oh, 
how sweet, my love ! ” 

“You will help?” he said. “You will keep those 
little beggars away ? ” 


“ Leave it to me,” she said ; “you go to her, down 
in the garden, and the dusk is here and the moon 
beginning to rise! How sweet, how beautiful! And 
she has oil a white dress ! Don’t trouble about anything, 
my love—-just go out to her.” The happy tears were 
gushing from her eyes. 

“ What a good sort you are ! ” he said, and wrung her 
hand, and patted her shoulder, then went plunging out 
into the sweet darkness to tell his love. 

He found her where the wattles grew thickest, leaning 
on the fence, her flower-face turned to the young rising 
moon. 

“ How did you know I was here ? ” she said. 

“ I knew,” he answered, and a long silence fell. 
“What are you thinking of?” he whispered. 

“I don’t—know,” she said, and a strange little sob 
shook in her throat. 

His arm sprang round her. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ I love you—I do love you—dearest, 
dearest, I love you. Do love me, darling—I love you, I 
love you so.” 

Hermie was trembling like the little leaves around 
them—too surprised, too stricken with the newness of 
the situation even to slip out of his arms. The pleased 
young moon smiled down at them, the leaves whispered 
the news all along the bush, an exquisite perfume of 
flowers and trees and freshening grass rose up to them. 
How sweet something was—the clasp about her waist, 
the kisses that had rained upon her cheeks, the eager, 
beautiful words that still were beating in her ears! 

“ Oh, I don’t understand, I don’t understand,” said 
the excited girl, and burst into strange tears and tried to 
move from his arms and put a startled hand to her 
cheeks to feel what difference those kisses had made. 

“Did I frighten you—did I frighten you, my darling, 
my little girl ? ” he said. “ See there, don’t tremble, I 
will take my arm away. It is too big and rough, isn’t 
it ? There," there, I won’t even kiss you—let me hold 
your hand, there. You have only to understand that I 
love you, that I have always loved you—ever since you 
were a tiny thing of twelve and I used to ride this way just 
for the pleasure of watching you. You were like no 
other child here, so slender and sweet and white and pink, 
and all that shining hair hanging round you. I think 
I wanted you always. I wanted to pick you up and put 
you on t’he saddle "in front of me and ride away with you 
—away and away right out of the world. You will let 
me, darling? You will try to love me a little? You 
will be my own little wife ? ” 

Wife ! One of the Daly girls had just been married 
to a boundary rider near. Hermie had seen the lonely 
place where they were to live together with no one else 
to break the monotony. 

Wife ! All those dull, uninteresting women who came 
to call in Wilgandra were wives, all those dull, horrid 
men in Wilgandra were their husbands. 

Be married ; she, Hermie Cameron, like the girls in 
Miss Browne’s books ! Perhaps it might not be so very 
bad—they all seemed to look forward to it. 

But to Mortimer Stevenson ! Oh, no, none of them 
ever married anyone like that, the men there were all 
officers, penniless young artists and authors, or at least 




The Mother and 

earls. Most of them had proud black eyes and cynical 
smiles, and spoke darkly of their youth. Or else they 
were debonair young men with laughing blue eyes and 
Saxon curly hair. 

Mortimer! She had actually forgotten it was only 
Mortimer speaking all this time, Mortimer Stevenson, who 
wore red and blue painful ties, and grew red if she spoke 
to him, and knocked chairs over in his clumsiness, and 
had never been anywhere further than Sydney, and 
thought Wilgandra and his father's station the nicest 
places in the world. 

A cloud came over the happy moon, the leaves hung 
sad and still; from somewhere far away came the piteous 
wail of the curlew. 

Hermie freed her hand and found her voice. 

“ This is really ridiculous," she said petulantly. “ I 
suppose you are in fun." 

“ In fun !" he echoed dully. 

“ Yes, you can’t really be serious. Think what a 
fearfully long time we have known each other. I’d as 
soon think of being married to Bart. Or Bill Daly." 

He winced at Daly—big, coarse, uneducated bushman. 

If I waited a long time, couldn’t you grow to love 
me ? ’’ he said. “ I could stop doing anything you don’t 
like; I—I would go through the University like James 
and Walter did if you liked." 

The exceeding pain in his voice touched the girl’s 
awakening heart. 

“Forgive me, Morty," she said, “ it must seem very 
horrid of me. I didn’t understand myself at first-” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps-"he began hopefully. 

“ No, I am sure, quite, quite sure I could never love 
you,” she said decidedly. “I shall never marry, I have 
quite made up my mind. There is no one I could ever 
care for enough." 

“ Have you anything particularly against me ?’’ per¬ 
sisted Mortimer. “ I’d alter anything ; you don’t know 
how I would try.” His voice choked. 

She could not instance his ties, his clumsy length of 
limb, his habit of furious blushing. 

“You make it very hard for me," she said. “I—I 
wish you would go home; I want to go to bed." 

“ I H orgive me," he said humbly. “Forgive me; you 
have been very good and patient with me. I will go at 
once." 

Hermie looked for him to move. He took a step 
away from her—a step back—a step away. The sad 
moon came out and showed her his blurred, miserable 
eyes, his working mouth. 

“ Oh, I am sorry—sorry ! " she cried. 

“ May I kiss you—just once ?’’ he whispered. 

She stood still, her head drooped down. Till he 
lifted it, very gently, very tenderly, and bent his head 
and put his quivering lips on hers. 

Her hand went gently round his neck a minute. 

“ Poor Morty, dear Morty," she said; her breath 
came warm on his cheek one second and a feather kiss, 
a sweet little sorry kiss that made his heart like bursting, 
was laid there. 

The next second she had slipped away into the dark¬ 
ness, and he was stumbling to find his horse and carry 
his misery as far as he might. 

Hermie went a circuitous route round the back of the 
cottage, so anxious was she to reach her bedroom with¬ 
out having her hot cheeks challenged by the sharp eyes 
oi Floss or Roly. And there on the back verandah, 
where they never went, the two little figures were 
sitting, one at either end with their backs against a 
post. 

“ It’s time you were in bed," were the natural words 
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that sprang to her lips when she found she might not 
elude them. 

Two laughs bubbled up. “ We’re not going to bed 
for hours," they said ; “ we’re having a ’speriment." 

“ A what ? ’’ said Hermie. 

“ See this," said Floss, standing up, “we’re both tied 
to the posts with the clothes-line. Such larks ! Brownie 
said she wanted to try a ’speriment on us and see if we 
could sit still for two hours. If we do, she’s going to 
give me her little gold brooch, and Roly the green heart 
out of her work-box." 

“We can swop them at school for usefuller things," 
interpolated Roly. 

“ The best is," giggled Floss, “ we like sitting still, 
we’d been running about all day. And she forgot to tell 
us not to speak to each other, and she didn’t put us too 
far to play knuckle-bones. I’ve wonned Roly three 
times." 

But Hermie had gone in, an impatient doubt as to 
Miss Browne’s sanity crossing her mind. 

She found Bart climbing out of the dining-room 
window. 

“ Hid you go doing that ? ’’ he demanded. 

“ What ? ’’ said Hermie. 

“ Lock the door while I was reading." 

“ Of course I didn’t," Hermie said impatiently. 

“It’s that young beggar Roly," Bart said ; “I’ll have 
to take it out of him for this. He’d even jammed the 
window, and I’d no end of work to get it open. I want 
to go and help father." 

“ Where is he ? ” Hermie said. 

“ He’s washing the paint-brushes in the cow-shed," 
said Bart. “ Isn’t it lucky ? Morty says there are about 
three dozen tins of red paint at his place, no earthly 
good to anyone, and he’s going to send them down in 
the morning, and dad and I are going to give all the 
place a coat of paint before mother comes." 

Hermie went to her bedroom, shut the door, and sat 
down by the window, glad of the sheltering darkness. 

But two or three feet away, at the next window, sat 
Miss Browne, also in the dark, Miss Browne, now crying 
happily into her wet handkerchief, now looking at the 
moon and whispering, “ Love, love, how beautiful, how 
beautiful! ’’ 

The sound of footsteps, however, in the adjoining 
room brought her swiftly outside Hermie’s window. 

“ Hermie ! ’’ she cried in a breathless tone at the sight 
of the girl sitting there in her white dress. “That can¬ 
not be you." 

“ Yes, it is," said Hermie; “ why shouldn’t it be ? ’’ 

“ Oh, my love, my love ! It is hardly half an hour. 

I thought two hours, at the least. My dear, my love, 
no one disturbed you ? Oh, my love, don’t tell me Roly 
and Floss got loose ? " 

“I don’t know what you mean," Hermie said shortly, 

“ but I can’t help thinking it is rather ridiculous to keep 
those children sitting there. They ought to be in bed. 

I am going to bed." 

“ To bed—my love—my dear! ’’ gasped Miss Browne. 

“ Where is he ? ’’ 

“ Where is who ? ’’ asked Hermie impatiently. 

“ M-M-Mr. M-Mortimer Stevenson," said Miss 
Browne in a whisper. 

Hermie had her secret to hide. 

“What should I know about Mr. Stevenson?" she 
said coldly. “ I presume he has gone home." 

Gone home ! All could not have gone well and 
happily in half an hour ! Miss Browne grew quite pale. 

Such a sweet half hour it had been for her ! For 
twenty minutes of it she had thought of nothing but the 
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white light of love that was going to flood Hermie’s life. 
But during the last ten minutes there had come to her 
a thought of the material advantages that would accrue 
to the girl—Stevenson would have four or five thousand 
a year at his father’s death. It had been very sweet to 
sit and think of dear little flower-faced Hermie lifted for 
ever above the sordid cares of wretched housekeeping. 

“ My love—my dear,” she faltered, “ I—I am old 
enough to be your mother—could you trust me—won’t 
you-” 

But Hermie, with the blind young eyes of a girl, saw 
nothing outside her window but tiresome Miss Browne, 
crying a little into her handkerchief (she often cried), 


stammeiing out sentences that seemed to have no 
beginning or end (her sentences seldom had), twisting 
her fingers about (she never kept them still). 

This, when the girl’s excited heart wanted to be away 
from all voices, all eyes, and go over the strange 
sensations, with the moon alone for witness. 

“ Miss Browne,” she said, making a strong effort not 
to speak unkindly, “ I have a headache to-night, and 
want to be alone. Would you be so kind as to keep 
what you have to say till morning, and tell me then ? ” 
Nothing could have been swifter than the way Miss 
Browne melted away into the darkness. 

(To be continued .) 


THE SALTNER; 

OR, 

WATCHER IN THE VINEYARDS, TYROL. 
By DORA DE BLAQUlLRE. 



in the neighbourhood of Meran. There the vines are 
trained on raised frames and trellises, so high as to allow 
free passage beneath ; and the vineyards stretch their long 
length through the joint valleys of the Adige 
and the Passer. They climb far up the sides 
of the encircling mountains, and round those 
of many a castle in that much-peopled district 
which is known under the name of the Burg- 
grafenamte, the province of the counts of the 
mountains. Both the name and the jurisdic¬ 
tion date back some hundreds of years—to 
the fourteenth century at least—and every 
foot of ground is full of antiquarian interest; 
and the Saltners are a living survival of a 
mediaeval day. 

In an eighteenth century guide to the Tyrol, 
which we found at Meran, the primitive name 
for them was said to be Wald-hiiter, or wood- 
guardians, the word Saltner (from the Latin 
saltus) being a relic of the days when people 
turned their names into Latin equivalents, 
and it was scholarly and fashionable to con¬ 
sider one’s mother-tongue vulgar. 

The dress worn by the Saltner sufficiently 
attests its age. A colossal hat, cocked and 
worn as the first Napoleon wore it, is adorned 
with the feathers of the turkey and the goose, 
the domestic fowl and the eagle, as well as 
with the tails of the squirrel, the fox, and 
sometimes the wolf. The short jacket-sleeves 
and very short breeches are all of leather, 
with metal chains across the front of the 
jacket, on which hang many tusks of the 
wild hoar. The short leather sleeves reach 
to a little above the elbow and are attached 
by leathern thongs to the coat, leaving a 
portion of the. white shirt visible. 

The wide black leather belt belongs to the 
national Tyrolean dress, and it is embroidered 
with the quills of the turkey feathers. The 
putting on of this belt seemed to be like the 
assumption of a Roman toga ; for every man 
has one, and they are expensive, but last a 
lifetime. They are made by one family only 
in the Tarnthal, near Botsen, who have had 
the sole right to make them for centuries. 

The knees of the Saltner are bare, like the 
Scottish Highlanders, and white stockings, 
high leather gaiters, and boots finish a 
costume which is certainly mediaeval in its 
origin. His armament is curiously mixed : 
for" the halberd which he carries in his hand 
is quite of the Middle Ages, and the revolver 


It is in the autumn when the grapes are ripening, from the 
middle of August till the end of October, that the Saltner, 
or watcher in" the vineyards, makes his annual appearance 
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seems an anachronism. He carries also a whistle and a 
g-cod-sized switch. 

In spite of his formidable appearance, his power over life 
and limb is but small, for when he has captured a thief 
amongst the vines, he must at once take him to the owner 
of the vineyard, for with him lies the power of punishment, 
and he must decide whether the prisoner shall be set free 
on payment of a small fine, or be sent to prison, pending a 
legal process. As we have often heard the sound of a 
revolver fired in the night, we think there must be a good 
many alarms; and the Italians are credited with beino* 
the only depredators, often carrying off large baskets of 
grapes. 

On closer inspection the ferocity of the Saltner’s ap¬ 
pearance vanishes, and he generally proves to be a 
pleasant-looking man, with a long pipe, a tendency to 
gossip with the passer-by, and an appetite for the “ Tabaks 
Kreuzer ” he is entitled to levy, which is insatiable. But 
I do not at all wonder at it, when I recall the lonely 
vigils in the deserted vineyards, with no companion, 
save his pipe, to cheer him through the dark and weary 
nights. 

The paths into the vineyards are all closed by the middle 
of August, and “ Durchgang Verboten ” is the order of 
the day. The notice is sometimes posted up, but the 
Saltner’s form of closing the paths is much more pictur¬ 
esque. The hedges are covered at this season with the 
berberis, and he breaks off branches of the crimson-tinted 
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beiiies, and shapes them into a star-like figure, in the 
centre of which he fixes a roughly cut-out wooden hand, 
spread wide open, with the fingers pointed outwards from 
the vineyard, as if forbidding all ingress. Sometimes the 
hand is wanting, but the branches are there, and you may 
trace the presence of the unseen watcher by the withered 
branches which he has fixed up to guard the ripening 
grapes. 1 * 

Several well-known German writers have immortalised 
the Saltners. Paul Heyse, in his Tales of Meran 
irreverently calls them “those living scarecrows,” and 
overlooks their picturesque appearance entirely. But their 
duties are hard and tedious, and for weeks they are not 
permitted to leave the vineyards even for their food, which 
is sent to them by the farmers around them ; and in rain or 
storm they have a very small straw hut as a refuge, while 
the tiaditional rate of payment is but small. They must be 
men of good character, and in the prime of life, and be 
well able to defend themselves, and capture any foreign 
roughs who may attack them. 

in recent years they have shown a desire to wear a more 
comfortable head-covering than the one shown in the 
picture ; but still, on ceremonial occasions, they will not 
appear without it ,* and it is said that a thousand of them— 
past and present Saltners—gathered to welcome the 
Lmpeioi a.t the 44 Hofer Festival,” two years ago, in 
the Passeierthal, when every Tyrolean costume was 
represented. 



A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.” 

Beth was doomed to prove once again in her own 
experience the truth of these pithy lines, for on 
the day before the travellers set out Claire became 
suddenly ill. 

Beth first heard of her indisposition when she came 
in to lunch. She had been sent in the brougham with 
a long list of commissions to execute for her step¬ 
mother, and the novelty of being trusted alone, and the 
pleasure of driving in the keen frosty air, with the ever¬ 
present thought of to-morrow’s happiness, had combined 
to raise her spirits to a very cheerful height. 


She went into the dining-room with her hat on 
her colour bright with exercise ; and her father, looking 
up from the joint he was carving, was quick to notice 
how pretty she was. 

“ Here’s a cheerful face ! ” he said. “ You don’t look 
as if you wanted the doctor, Betty.” 

“ Does anybody ? ” Her glance went round the 
table and noticed one vacant place. 44 Where’s Claire ? ” 

“ I’ve just been telling dear papa’’—Mrs. Bethune’s 
voice was lugubrious— 44 1 didn’t dare to disturb you 
earlier, Richard—that Claire is ill. Was there ever 
anything so tiresome? And everything ready for 
to-morrow, and not a possibility of putting the visit off. 
I he Hills would never be made to understand.” 

44 Surely they must have had an occasional cold 
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themselves, my dear,” said Mr. Bethune, who looked 

rat “Oh b< Richard, it isn’t that! I believe the Admiral 
is a martyr to rheumatism. But it’s the first time 
they’ve asked us, and they would be offended. They 
would think our excuses mere caprice.” „ 

“ Then they must be very silly people. 

“I’m sure there was never any poor woman so 
unfortunate in her daughters as I am! First Claire 
taking this most inconvenient illness, and now Jane 
sulking because I won’t let her sit beside her sister, 
when ft’s certain to be influenza 1” 

Beth looked up from her half-congealed slice of 
mutton, but failed to read any new expression on Jane s 

“You can’t be sure of that till you have the doctors 
opinion. I’m glad you had the good sense to send for 
him, Alice. Very likely he will pronounce it only a 
common cold, and Claire may be well enough for the 

journey after all.” . , , . 

“I have no hope of it—none whatever! said his 
wife despondently. "And all those new dresses abso¬ 
lutely thrown away ! I wish I could take you, and >ou 
might wear them for the time, Betty. But you know 
your waist is twenty-four, and you could never squeeze 
your feet into those pink-satin shoes.” 

' “ And I shouldn’t let her go even if she could! said 
Beth’s father decidedly. “ So that’s settled. You and 
fane must go alone if Claire is condemned to stay 

<lt ‘‘Tcan’t go if Claire isn’t better,” Jane said suddenly. 
She turned her dark eyes on her step-father, and there 
was an appeal in them that she would never have 
permitted to show itself had she been speaking to her 
mother. “ I’ve always looked after Claire. 

“ You speak as if I were dead ! said Mrs. Bethune 
plaintively. “ I’m sure I might be, for all the attention 
my daughters pay to my wishes ! And it it is influenza. 
I’m certain to take it! I always take everything ; and 
with my uncertain health to be ill in another person s 
house, in a strange bed, and perhaps to die 

“ Come, come, my dear! ” said Mr. Bethune, speaking 
lightly. “ If you set out in such low spirits, you won t 
do yourself justice or look your bestand think of the 
reflections that will be made on me ! ” 

“ I know it’s a duty to be cheerful —she applied a 
morsel of a cambric handkerchief to her eyes— and 
nobodv can say I don’t try to do my duty j I m so glad 
you reminded me, Richard, for I don t believe the 
bodice of that green velvet is a bit becoming, and i 
must try it on at once 1 ” She rose from the table. 
“ Excuse me, darling. 1 see you have finished Jane 
I forbid you to go to Claire ! Perhaps Betty will see if 

she wants anything to eat.” „ ,, 

“ I won’t have Betty running any risks either uer 
father smiled at hen, “ And if you. are so persuaded it is 

influenza, Alice-” , 

“ How can 1 tell, darling ? You said yourself only 
the doctor could pronounce on that point. I thought 
of Betty because she’s not^going to the Hills ; ancl 

besides, she’s had influenza.” 

“Yes father”—Beth rose too—"I have really— 
twice ; and I’m not a bit afraid ! There was a good 
deal of it in the Glen last winter, and Aunt Anneys and 
I looked after some of the people.” . 

Beth had been swallowing down disappointment with 
every bite of mutton, and perhaps was not wholly 
prompted by charity in her readiness to go to Claire. 
Deep in her heart there was a suspicion that Claire, tor 
some purpose of her own, was shamming illness. Her 


feeling kept the vagueness of a misgiving, but it was 
strong enough to take her eagerly to Claire’s bedside., 
There, however, contrition seized her. Claire s 
flushed face and restless look were not feigned. Her 
eyes were bright and feverish, the hand with which she 
clutched Beth’s was burning. 

“ Get me something to drink,” she said. I m 

hideously thirsty.” . r , 

Beth flew for a lemon, and brought a syphon ot soda- 
water back with her. Claire clutched the brimming 

tumbler eagerly. , , r , 

“ That’s good ! ” she said, lying back after a deep 
draught. “ You’re a sensible little thing, Miss Bee-bee. 

I wanted that badly, and I couldn’t reach the bell.” 

“ Mamma wouldn’t let Jane come, Beth explained, 
anxious to be fair, “ because of to-morrow.” 

“ And Jane looked thunderous ? Good old Jane ! 

“ She looked sorry.” 

“ Oh, well, she mustn’t come! It’s just like my luck 
—isn’t it ?—that 1 can’t go! And I’ve spent every 
halfpenny I can beg, borrow, or steal on my frocks. 
She tossed about, talking so excitedly that Beth was 
relieved to hear the doctor’s carriage pull up at 

the door. ~ . 

He gave a reassuring account. Claire was suffering 
from a feverish cold, but there were no symptoms of 
influenza ; a few days’ care and seclusion, and she would 
be well again. He prescribed for the patient, promised 
to return the next day, and went as swiftly as he came. 

“ You can go with an easy mind, now, Beth said to 
her step-mother. She saw her own little bit of happi¬ 
ness slipping from her grasp ; but there was no help for 
it, and she sensibly faced the disappointment. She 
had her reward in plenty of pretty flatteries. 

“ I shall be quite happy about dear Claire since 1 can 
leave her in your hands, Betty! VVe shall say nothing 
to the dear Admiral and Lady Hill about her illness. 
Many people are so sensitive about infection, you know. 

1 mio’ht say I thought one daughter enough to inflict on 
them for a first visit. That would leave the door open 
for an invitation later on. Then you might go too. 

Beth expressed no extravagant joy at this prospect, 
but she ran messages, patiently followed Mrs. Bethune s 
various changes of mind in the matter of her wardrobe, 
and strove conscientiously to master the bewildering in¬ 
structions given her for the safe conduct of the house¬ 
hold during its mistress’s absence. A voyage round the 
world would scarce have caused more ado. She had 
the sensation of having weathered a storm and entered 
a zone of calm when the brougham finally took the 
travellers from the door. Jane’s good-bye was chilling. 
Beth saw herself viewed with a new dislike, to which 
jealousy gave point, for Claire had vehemently opposed 
her sister’s desire to stay and nurse her. 

Beth could in some measure realise the hurt this was 
to a proud and sensitive nature. The people who suffer 
most are, after all, those whose wounds bleed inwardly, 
making no outward show to claim pity. She was soiry 
for Jane, and sorry for herself too, to be thrust between 
the sisters by no volition of her own. Jane listened 
darkly to her expressions of sympathy, then some spring 
of generosity forced her to say, though ungraciously- 
“ It’s not your fault. 1 don’t accuse you of scheming, 
but please write every day. I’ve left ^half-a-dozen 
addressed post-cards on my dressing-table.” 

But things were, after all, not so dismal as they might 
have been. The travellers had set out before lunch. 
Beth peeped into the dining-room, and saw the table 
set for two. That looked nice and sociable, and her 
father had promised her the afternoon. It was to be 
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sacredly her own, no visitors admitted. Claire might 
sleep and require no attention, but if not, one or two 
flying visits to her room would be no such sacrifice. 

“ Yule’s come an’ Yule’s gane 
And we hae feasted weel; 

Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 

And Jenny to her wheel.” 

She hummed as she rang the bell and ordered the 
invalid’s chicken broth. She took it up herself on a 
little tray. 

Claire was sitting up in bed, her cheeks the colour of 
her pink dressing-jacket, her hair all ruffled. 

“ I don’t want that,” she said petulantly. “ Have 
they gone ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Beth, a little wondering at the eagerness 
of the question. “ Claire, you ought not to be sitting 
up and exposing your chest like that, and you must take 
this soup. Smell how good it is! Doesn’t it make your 
mouth water ? ” 

“ I suppose you expect me to obey you ! ” 

“Not a doubt of it! ” said Beth gaily. “ Come, 
don’t be wilful; it’s for your good-” 

“ Things that are for your good are never nice.” 

“ No, but chicken broth is an exception. This is like 
our grandmother’s silks; it could stand of itself, if it 
tried.” 

“ What rubbish you talk ! Well, if I take it, will you 
do something for me ?-” 

“ Of course,” said Beth readily, but mentally hoping 
she was not promising away her afternoon. 

Claire took the soup-cup, and trifled with the spoon. 
“ It’s only to run round the corner and deliver a note I 
can’t take myself.” 

“ Thomas is going with the letters.” 

Claire let the spoon fall. “ I knew you would be 
disagreeable!” she said, her face flushing. “Oh, why 
am I shut up here with nobody but you—with your 
ridiculous Scotch conscience to trust to ? ” She broke 
down with a fit of coughing that lasted long, and left 
her exhausted. 

Beth did what she could to help her, but a suspicion 
had entered her mind which made" service difficult. 

“If it’s .to that man-” she began slowly, trying 

to summon courage for her refusal. 

“ It is to ‘ that man,’ as you call him ! Look as 
shocked as you like. Have you any right to forbid me 
to write to him on a matter of business ? Didn’t I tell 
you the other day we had business to discuss ? ” 

“ Why not do it openly, then ? ” 

“ I suppose I know best how to manage my own 
affairs ? We did get along before Miss Bethia Bethune 
came to London to advise us—wonderful to relate! 
But I see your religious and moral scruples don’t hinder 
you from breaking your word when it doesn’t suit you 
to keep it. Take that tray away, please.” 

, “ What are you doing ! ” cried Beth in alarm, seeing 
Claire preparing to rise. 

“ I am going out. If I catch more cold and die, you 
will be supported by the thought that you’ve done your 
duty.” 

Beth tried protest, entreaty, coaxing all in vain. As 
might have been guessed from the first, she had to yield 
in the end, and go upon an errand against which her 
whole soul rebelled. Claire, who took the letter from 
under her pillow, directed her to a stationer’s shop, 
which was, indeed, quite near at hand. Beth’s short 
life had lain too much in the sunlit open for her to have 
any experience of intrigue, but maidenly instinct told 
her there was something underbred as well as underhand 
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in this method of corresponding. There could not be 
much good in a letter one feared to entrust to the post. 

Never ambassador went more unwillingly, and Beth’s 
attitude and bearing were distinctly hostile as she 
handed the letter to Vilestri, when he at last appeared. 
He had the discourtesy to keep her waiting, and to her 
sensitive ear his apology added insult to injury. 

“I hope Miss Hazlett is better to-day?” he asked 
with a covert smile for Beth’s proudly held head. 

“ No, she is not.” She turned away, refusing to hold 
parley with him. How did he know Claire was ill ? she 
asked herself, feeling that deceit went deeper than she 
guessed, as she flew homewards. 

Claire, her momentary agitation at an end, slept 
peacefully, but Beth’s happy afternoon was shadowed, 
though she was able to carry out most of her little 
programme—to make tea with the brass kettle on the 
trivet, and after it to sit in peace, her toes on the fender, 
her frock turned carefully back, her head on her father’s 
shoulder, while he talked with all the charm he could 
throw into everyday speech. 

When blind man’s holiday was over, and the pressure 
of a button filled the room with a clear moonlike bril¬ 
liancy, he read to her some passages from an article he 
was writing. Beth’s heart thrilled with pride, for to 
her mind he could confer no greater honour on her. 
Perhaps the listening eagerness of her face, the fresh 
receptiveness of her intelligent mind were refreshing to 
him, too, unused as he was to sympathetic compre¬ 
hension at his own fireside; at least, he put his best 
into his voice, and let it thrill with his full meaning. 

The girl listened entranced, moved strangely by the 
march and resonance of beautiful words, for Richard 
Bethune had that easy command of language that for 
want of a better word we call style. It was another 
world Beth lived in while it lasted; she was wafted 
above all her little troubles, perplexities, annoyances, 
nothing remembered but the present keen delight, the 
warm sense of comradeship with a father whom she had 
lost and at last found again. 

It was only when she was alone after dinner, Mr. 
Bethune having gone out, that the shadow fell again 
across her spirit. She could not look for many repeti¬ 
tions of the afternoon’s pleasure, and in the main, she 
found h er daily life in this uncongenial household 
a difficult compromise between the right and the 
expedient. 

For a moment she was tempted to take her difficulties 
about Claire to her father; the relief of consulting him 
would be so great, that she even dreamed of waiting up 
for him that he might counsel her that very night. But 
the thought never got the length of a resolve. Some 
voice within warned her that their delightful intercourse 
would not stand the strain this would impose on it. 
She excused him in a hundred tender ways, but she 
knew in her heart she must stand alone, and the thought 
seemed to make a great desert of solitude about her. 

(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

MAB —If you have “ taken in THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER regularly ” for 
a number of years, you will find a great many recitations, comic and 
otherwise, mentioned in this column and “ Our Open Letter Box. ’ 
But it is difficult to suggest those that are not hackneyed, for 
whenever a good recitation is heard, everyone seems to pounce upon 
it. What to Read at Winter Entertainments (Rev. F. B. Langbridge, 
56, Paternoster Row), is a good collection of pieces, and American 
JIumour , edited by Alfred H. Miles, contains some capital recitations. 
Poets at Play is another good collection. The names.of a.few poems, 
of the sort you mention, are “Aunt Tabitha ” (Oliver Wendell 
Holmes); “The Bishop and the Caterpillar ( Boy's Owi\ Paper ); 
“Over the Hill to the Poorhousc ” and “Over the Hill from the 
Poorhouse, ” from the American pamphlet. But search through our 
correspondence for the past two or three years, to obtain further 
suggestions. We wish we could answer your questions as quickly as 
you would like. D . r 

TATIANA inquired (vide “ Our Open Letter Box, \ ol. xx., p. 608) tor a 
hymn, from which she quoted one verse. She had no replies, but we 
have just lighted upon the hymn in question. It is entitled “ O that L 
had Wings like a Dove ! ” and is No. 12 in “ The Treasury of Sacred 
Song,” Book I., selected by F. T. Palgrave, published bv the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. The hymn is marked “ Anonymous.” The first 
verse is as follows— 

“ O gracious God, O Saviour sweet, 

O Jesus, think on me, 

And suffer me to kiss Thy feet, 

Though late I come* to Thee.” 

The verse TATIANA quoted—not quite correctly—is the ninth and 
last. We hope she may chance to see this reply. 

X. Y.—In Chopin’s Yalse in Ctf Minor, Op. 64, No. 2, bar 3, the notes 
to which you refer are Fjf and Gjf. The Q and t before the F mean 
that the previous double sharp (x) is contradicted, and do not affect 
the GJJ. Notice that both signs are placed against the F. We regret 
that it is never possible for us to answer a question “ in next week s 
issue.” ,, 

H. H. W — Mendelssohn’s “ Songs Without Words,” “ Simple Aveu, 
bv Thome, “ English Dances,” by Edward German, from incidental 
music to Henry VIII. (Novello), “ Three Eighteenth Century Studies,^ 
by Arthur Somervell, Schubert’s “ Impromptus ” and “ Kinderscenen,” 
the “Gavotte” from Bach’s Second Violin Sonata, transcribed by 
Saint-Sacins—all these would appear, as far as we can judge, to come 
within the definition of what you require, as good pianoforte music, 
moderately difficult. Inquire for them at any music warehouse. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

E. R. informs our correspondents that the “ Sailor’s Grave,” a poem for 
which many of them have inquired, is to be found in the Jf eekly 
Scotsman for Nov. 24th, 1900. 

NAOMI seeks the lines— 

“There’s a crown and a throne for thee, Charlie, 

For me a lonely grave.” 

Maude POINTON, Queensland, Australia, sends a copy of “ An Order 
for a Picture ” for EDITH F. 

A Lover OF Music, in January, 1898, asked whether the poem, 
“Mary Hamilton,” from Whyte Melville’s novel, The Queen's Mairies, 
had been set to music. She received a great many answers. We 
have just happened to hear a very beautiful setting of the words by 
Frances Allitsen, and commend it to her notice in case her eye should 
happen to glance this way. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

HANSC HEN. —Your short letter is a very full one, dear, and I greatly 
value your affectionate, appreciative words. You write, “ Your Talk’s 
have been real food to a hungry one, and I always feel nearer ‘ Our 
Father’ after reading your answers to others. I do thank you for 
your unselfish labours. 'You have our earnest prayers and a big bit of 
our hearts. I believe the ‘best Teacher.of all ’ is working in many 
hearts through the Circle column.” Such words make one feel very 

• rich. As to being unselfish, surely that is the last thing I could 
claim to be in connection with this work, since it has always been.a 

• source of intense happiness and blessing .to myself. In offering 
correspondence, you say, “I can point them to an unchangeable 
Friend,” whilst you deprecate your other qualifications. Is not this 
one the best of all ? 

SUNBEAM. —Your words “ I do want to make my correspondent happy, 
because I am so happy myself.” The true Christian always longs for 
others to enjoy the “peace which passeth all understanding,” and 
being so rich would fain scatter a portion of his wealth, knowing that 
the source of it can never be exhausted. It does make me very happy 
to know that there are girls all over the world who regard me as a 
friend and can come to me with their troubles. It is a greater joy to 
know that the Master we love and strive to serve enables me to send 
words of comfort “in His Name.” I like your pseudonym. It is 
better for all my pairs of correspondents each to use a nom de flume 
in writing to me, and for insertion in the Circle column, which is 
known only to ourselves. 

BlNA (Gold Coast, W. Africa).—You are a most welcome member of 
our Circle. I am much interested in your history, and I can fully 
enter into the sort of isolation you experience, after having had such 
educational advantages in England and on the Continent. These 
things must have made such a wide gap between you and the girls of 
your country that have had no similar advantages. I enter into your 
longings to’help and elevate them socially and morally, and I feel 
sure that the opportunity will come, as it always does, to those who 
earnestly long to benefit others for Christ’s sake. The Editor will be 
pleased to welcome you as a member of his “ Guild of Sympathy.” I 
shall look forward to hearing from you again, and shall keep a warm 
corner in my heart for you, my first correspondent of your nationality. 
I rejoice that, whilst in one sense lonely, you have a cultured husband 
and two darling little ones, so the glory of motherhood is yours, though 
you are still a girl. May God give you true happiness together,'and 
bless your efforts to help other girls. Your writing is beautiful and 
needed no apology. • 

A CAPE Girl II.—I am sorry you tore up a long letter to me, thinking 
I could have no interest in a South African girl, for I have so many 
dear correspondents there. Nowadays our hearts and thoughts are 
almost as much in South Africa as in’England. At any rate, they are 
turned thitherward every day. If you had no other claim than that of 
being “ orphaned,” it would be a strong one. I am happy in being 
able to give you just the correspondent you are longing for—one 
whose worth I know. I trust that very soon you will be able to write 
- fully and freely, and that the bright red strip with its impress, “ Opened 
under Martial Law,” will be no more seen on our letters. Our 
“G. O.P.” girls know how much affectionate sympathy can exist 
between writers and readers, though personally unacquainted.. A ou 
write, “ I have few companions, and the dear old magazine quite, fills 
the place of a friend. There is none like it, and I recommend it to 
other people whenever I can.” You, dear, ask the best of blessings 
on our Circle work. The members and I will pray that your future 
may be bright and blessed, and that new rays of light and hope 
may spring from your introduction to one of our number in the old 
country. 


MY SCHOOL. 


Are you at school or at college, dear reader ? If you 
are, will you tell your Editor all. about the place ? The 
real name of the school and where it is located must be 
given ; describe its particular basis, number of mistresses 
and masters, and give a little account of them, and of 
your own work. Everything must be true, and without 
exaggeration. A little drawing or photograph of the 
building would form an additional attraction, though no 
extra marks would be awarded on this account. Your 
own name, however, can be withheld from publication, it 
you wish it, in which case you must put the name of your 
favourite flower alongside of your signature to the essay. 

Prizes of Five, Three and Two Guineas will be 
awarded to the three most successful competitors; and 


the chief points the Examiners will consider are vivid¬ 
ness of description, accuracy, handwriting, spelling, and 
general neatness. 

The last day for receiving the essays (which should 
not cover more than four sides of foolscap, that is, one 
sheet of foolscap only, as each sheet has four sides or 
pages) is September 25th, 1901. Each essay should be 
enclosed in a foolscap envelope and sent to the Editor, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. No essay can in any 
case be returned. Schools of any grade and ol any 
country are admissible. 

It is proposed, should this Competition be a popular 
one, as is expected, to follow it with one on My 
Schoolfellows, and another on Books for School Use. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Helen (Herts).-Wc must refer you, for full particulars, to the 

Ration for Hertfordshire, Albert 
can. Esq., Eastfield, St. Albans. Mrs. Watson, whose articles you 

W C +l been T ld , & ladl T & ve y° u and ethers individual help, 

but the conditions of technical education as to classes, scholarships, 

^l' L f ^’- C . h ^ efr0m y S ar t0 I***' and the organising- director 
in each district is always ready to afford detailed information. There 
are cookery classes throughout the whole of Hertfordshire, and the 
modern facilities for instruction in domestic economy to women and 
girls are very great. You do not give us your address, or we could 
perhaps corne a little nearer the mark; but no doubt you will easily 
ascertain what you wish to know. J * 

DON.-Your writing looks to us as though you had not, in childhood, 
acquired a good ‘ copperplate ” hand. This is the foundation of all 
“ 7' m handwr,tI "b r > although the copperplate when formed 

E* d j ppears ' Y °j r turns are not P ro P erl y made; they are too 
thick and square, and your wilting looks cramped and stunted in 
consequence, lhe only way to improve is patiently to imitate a good 
free model of “ running hand daily, in a copybook. You will not 

win 'neve ; t ' V ? YM 'MY 6 ? op >' book headline, but the imitation 
will nevertheless^help you to wnte well. Why not consult the song 
Strangers Yet (Clanbel) at any music library ? One question is 
In a '!'! ’ .J 114 T. ,' ns f rt >' our n^ry if you cannot do this. 

andlhat in “ T ' ni Mr 7 ° Ur pr ° ductio ?s is *** from commonplace, 
and that in lhe Old Water-pot especially deserves to be worked 

up mto a beautiful little poem. Alas 1 your-forn, is defective. Here 
is a halting line, for instance— 

“ Ah, how often this cry goes up! ” 

And you should avoid such awkward inversions as that in the second 

ifnot^ ° f I 6 * 5 ? /•’ TH Workmanshi P in thc first poem is better. It 
is not waste of time, if you are neglecting no duty, to practise your 

£h n Z tm h ! T C * 1 B r Ut y0U must —ember Sat t&re To 

v ich nmst be obeyed, if you are to succeed in any small decree 

ON nl ni'-b r 11 ^ 1 ’ p0CtlC for,n must be united in one. S 
One of Our Girls, Doreen (New Zealand).-Many thanks for votir 
bright and pleasant letter. We are delighted to hear of the oy loZ 
tvvelve correspondents afford you. Your suggestion shall he con¬ 
sidered. As to your writing, it is very legible. We do not admire a 
backward slope and black “ turns ” to the letters. Still, with these 
a e ^ ce P$ r °ns, we should not criticise it unfavourably. 

A ,-- Y f ou could make for yourself a “ musical recitation” with the 

help of any musical friend, by reciting words that have been set to 
w S fT whllc ,, she . wove the accompaniment and melody skilfullv 

In<iuiro atanygood «S 

N ?£ A A £ K \'~ a 2 m VC r ? c . eived a Httle book for you (presumably from 
the author), and will send it on if you let us have your address It £ 

Hard C Ecg V/ Th Lamb *' and contains eas y Sunday School lessons. 
HARD EGG.—The metre in your poem, “The Broken-hearted” 
hanges. I he first verse is of a different cadence from the other two 
But your compositions are above the average. Persevere bv all 
means, paying special attention to form. ’ ^ 

Gladys.—W e cannot complain of any eccentricities of metre. Your 
nos a y e of the right length, and rhyme correctly. But you frcquentlv 
commit the fault of ending the line with a preposition' or an advertf 
™ 0rd ln the followin g line : “ amidst,” “ in,” “ until ” 

that are too obvio^s^D 7 r U ,£ 0uld not choose comparisons 

mat are too obvious. Darkness dim is not a happy exoression Tn 

Z ,TA P ° e %M ima Y a ‘ ion sbould have P la J'. an P J L commonplace 
FtTiYTTYT' is a counsel o/perfection. P 

Vi 7 UCK -— You had better apply to the British College of Physical 

Education, Lancaster Gate, London, W. Certificates of competency 
are granted to those who qualify, and you could be trainedfor the 
examination by the Misses Bear, The Gymnasium, Alexandra House 
Kensington Gore, W., Fraulem Wilke, Polytechnic Gymnasium’ 
Manresa Road, Chelsea, and other members of the “ College ” too 
any to enumerate here. The lion, secretary will send you full 
particulars if you write. Then there is Madame Bergman Osterberg’s 
•it l> the al 1 lfoo mn8: C<? ^Ucgc, Dartford Heath, Kent, teachers trained 
her also. 8 r ° CeiVC “ an ° S ° f £ IO ° and l,pwards ‘ Write to 
Lilian.—T he! hymn you have composed is evidently the work of a 

C fol T ter .’, and , r should not like to criticise 7 it tooharshly 
You introduce “ souls” too often. Many of thc lines, e.r., tlie fourth 

t , 7 rSC 2 ’ - he . t llrd aiul fourtb of verso s, and so on,"are yen- like 

Efforts aT g m T eI1 - kn0W ?, h y mns - This is Often the case in'early 
efforts, and does not necessarily show any wish to copy. y 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

“AMY MORVILLE.”—I am glad my last letter “explained” the diffi¬ 
culty so clearly, and that vou find it a comfort to be one of my girls. 

I do hope, dear, that the 'feeling of reserve towards the good mother 
you truly love will soon wear away. You write, “ I can never confide 
in her, especially in religious matters, and I only have you. Dear, 
you have One Who is always near. Still, I know just what you mean. 
You yearn for a human friend to whom you can at all times open your 
heart; and, like many other girls, you find it easier to wntc to an 
unseen friend than to speak to your good mother. Your question 
about amusements is answered as fully as I know how in the last 
“ Twilight Talk ” in the published volume, “ On glorifying God in 
Daily Life,” or in “ G. O. P.” No. 963, June 11, 1898. Read it. I 
am sure it will help you. J. regret that you will not see this before 
your confirmation. I understand your dissatisfaction at the answer 
you received. I wish I could write at greater length, but perhaps a 
few words will be of use. To me, the things you promise to give up 
would suggest the so-called pleasures which turn the heart from God s 
service, .and occupy mind and time unprofitably and to the exclusion 
of higher and better things. You write, “I do want to be one of 
Christ’s soldiers and to do some work for the Master. 1 try to help 
my little brothers and sister to do right, but I fear I cannot do much. 
You are doing what lies nearest in the way of duty. May God bless 
you and give you much fruit for the seed you are sowing “in His 

Name.” . . 

WALLFLOWER (New Zealand) writes, “ I have found the Twilight 
Circle correspondence very interesting and helpful. 1 should like a 
correspondent who could help me in divine things. 1 am very weak 
myself but thankful and happy to be able to say that I have a thirst 
for understanding the love and grace of God. Answers to others have 
encouraged me to ask for a correspondent.” You shall have one at 
once. Every month-brings messages from the Antipodes, where the 
“ G. O. P.” has countless friends. It is delightful to add to the 
number of our Circle members there. # 

BLANCHARD.—I shall be only too glad to give you another corre¬ 
spondent shortly, or it may be before this reply is in print. Iam truly 
grateful to you for what you have already done. It is difficult to 
understand how the ideas mentioned in your letter could have entered 
any person’s mind through our column. Take comfort, dear. Irue 
kindness is never lost, even if it fails in its special object. Yours has 
not failed, for I value it, I trust, as it deserved to be valued. Nay, 
more ; I believe good will, in some way, come out of apparent failure, 
because heartfelt fervent prayer cannot be in vain, though the answer 
may be slow in coming. You think the subject a grand one with 
which our new “ Talks ” began. 1 wish I could treat all these grand 
subjects more fittingly. Truly, “ the will is present with me.” I can 
only humbly ask that words will be given and God s blessing with 
them I quote a little from your letter—the subject lies so near my 
heart. “ I felt glad of what you said about ‘ infidel writings mixed 
with fiction,’ for there is so much of the sort abroad. Nearly every 
work-room has its ‘book club,’ and many books.are chosen which are 
calculated to' destroy all purity of thought. I am sometimes horrified 
to hear of the pernicious literature which circulates amongst girls of 
fifteen or vounger. A second class of books does as much harm in 
another way. In these fact and fiction are so mixed that, unless the 
reader is well acquainted both with Scripture history and doctrine, 
there is great danger of receiving and believing what is fictitious along 
with what is true.” I must not here quote the titles of books which 
fall under the category named, but I should like to add a word of 
warning to all my. girls who may be fascinated by them. Many ot 
them are specially harmful because of the good which is mingled with 
what is, at best, doubtful teaching, and oftencr still of a kind calculated 
to weaken one’s faith in the Bible or destroy it altogether. A Bible 
character, of whom little is told in Holy Writ, is idealised, surrounded 
by imaginary beings and circumstances, and made the central figure 
of a romance. There is just a grain of wheat in a bushel of tares— 
one thread of pure gold running through a flimsy tissue of imaginary 
incidents. Too often the young reader places all on the same level, 
and attaches to the up-to-date romance all the importance of sacred 
history. 1 trust all the deaf members of our Circle will try to bo 
thoughtful readers, and strive to examine themselves as to the effect 
of certain books on their minds and lives. Let each ask herselt, 
“ What benefit have I derived from reading this volume ? \\ hat has 

it given me in the way of good ? Or has it taken away the good 1 
possessed, by weakening my faith iii God and His written word . I 
must not omit to say that BLANCHARD would be very glad if, by 
correspondence, she could help any girl who has suffered spiritually 
through reading hurtful books. .. 

DARKIE is another welcome newcomer as a correspondent, but an 01a 
friend in that she takes so deep an interest in our column as a source 
of good to herself and others. She writes, “ It is both helpful and 
interesting to hear so much of other dear girls, their different feelings 
and circumstances. It is sweet to know that, though widely separated, 
wo all have the same loving Heavenly Father, ready to cheer, help, 
and bless when earthly friends forget us.” I know that in many cases 
the quotations from members’ letters have carried comfort to troubled 
minds. Hearty thanks for your loving wishes and prayer for the 

mother-friend. , . r 

A M T) (S. Africa).—You will have seen the information you require 
’in a former Circle column, before this reply appears. I am glad to 
know that ’.the “ G. O. P.” “ is such an old friend and still, as ever, 
welcomed in your home by young and old.” y 
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Answers io 

Nora.—I have been wishing for a letter and hoping that its contents 
would gladden my heart. But you write, “ I have no better news of 
myself. I am more than glad to have our dear ‘ Talks ’ again, but 
please do not give up the Circle replies. It is a comfort to know that 
1 am not the only young girl who is undergoing the awful ordeal of 
unbelief. My heart is like a stone. I am like that man in the 
1 lignin's Progress who could not repent or believe. Yet I do pray 
daily that .1 may believe in and love Orod. It seems a mockcrv to say 
it, but I am trying to seem what I used to be, to pretend I believe, but 
I am overwhelmed by conflicting thoughts and the arguments against 
faith which I have read. Oh, how I wish now I had never begun to 
read those books! I never used to doubt; but, since reading them, 
even friends have helped me farther away from Christ by conversations 
about atheistic books. Will you ask all the members of our Circle 
who believe in God to pray for me ? They will know what I need. I 
am not a Christian in the right sense, yet I dread to be called an 
‘ atheist,’ and I fear what is called ‘ hardening of the heart.’ You 
call yourself our ‘ seventy years old mother-friend.’ Do not tell us 
again you are so old. You make me frightened at the thought of 
losing you, and I could not bear to think there was no dear comforter 
to confide in, no ‘ Ruth Lamb’ to write our Twilight Talks. If you 
could only know how you help us, and how much we need a friend 
like you sometimes! 'But you never will know fully how manv have 
cause to thank God for your life—at any rate, in this world. ' I am 
eighteen now—did I tell you ? I am not young at eighteen ; but still 
seventy does seem old! I do not think I want to live so long. I 
would rather die than go on in this way, not knowing whither, only 
confident from plain proof that we cannot live here for ever, and death 
is sure to come. May you be long spared to be a comfort and help to 
all girls, and may you have nothing but happiness and love all the rest 
of your life is my wish; and. needless to say, you have the sincere love 
of your loving miserable girl, Nora.” Who could read the letter, 
of which I have quoted so large a portion, without feeling the most 
profound sympathy with the writer and an equal longing to help her ? 
We can read between her lines and feel assured that she has a loving 
nature, and is tenderly grateful for every word of affection or crumb 
of encouragement. I know how my girls will feel as they read her 
appeal, and how they will lift up their hearts in prayer for her. We 
cannot despair on her account, can we ? She is unhappy for want of 
faith. Again I repeat, “Thank God for this. It proves that His 
Spirit is striving with her and will not let her go.” Now, dear 
Nora, I wish to help you, but, for want of knowledge, I cannot 
give an opinion of the book you name. Have you read the one 
recommended in a former reply some time ago ? If not, I hope you 
will. Let me tell you of a talk I had with a young man on the subject 
ot faith in the existence of God, the doubt about which harasses you. 

I suppose, if the young man’s acquaintances had been asked if he 
were religious, they would have answered “No.” Those who saw his 
daily life, his conscientious discharge of every duty, noted his high 
sense of honour, and his sterling uprightness m all business matters, 
would have been loud in his praise. If they had looked into his home 
or seen him as husband, son, or kinsman, they would have been 
impressed by his example. And, if they could have known—only 
this would have been impossible—how tenderly and generously he 
acted towards the poor and sorrowful ones, they would have learned 
that he had mastered our Lord’s command, “ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand docth.” Yet I doubt if this man would 
have been called “ religious,” in the sense the word is mostly used. 
He allowed me to see something of his mind, and I have thanked God 
ever since for the talks I had with him, for my conceptions of the 
Divine nature were enlarged, nourished, and strengthened bv what lie 
told me of his own. Amongst other subjects he expressed intense 
surprise that any reasonable being could doubt the existence of God, 
and equally of that of a power for evil. He said, “ Haven't you many 
a time experienced suggestions to do right when it was contrary to 
your own thoughts and inclinations, when no outward voice or 
circumstances appealed to you ? Whence did the thought come ? 
Can you explain it in any way save by admitting a Divine influence 
for good, a voice speaking to your higher and spiritual part, but 
unheard by all besides ? Again, have you not been harassed by some 
vile, horrible suggestion which was foreign to all your ideas and 
habits of life, and from which you shrank with abhorrence, though you 
could not silence that inner voice, cither ? Whence came it, if there 
were no supernatural 1 Evil One’ to whisper it? About a future 
state. I stood by my father’s dying bed and saw that, up to a very 
short time before lie drew his last breath, he could exercise consider¬ 
able strength and had the power of moving. There is no waste in the 
economy of Nature. Was the force put in action a few minutes before 
lost for ever when the last breath went from him who had so lately 
willed to use it ? A thousand times no ! The life beyond is hid froiii 
our eyes ; but the mere observer of Nature cannot doubt that there is 
such a life, and he who looks into his own heart honestly must believe 
that ‘ God is,’ and that there also exists this unseen ‘ Evil One,’ even 
were there no inspired revelation to tell us so.” I wish I could repeat 
the exact words used, for they impressed me deeply. They touch 
upon the special trouble which harasses you and many others. I pray 
they may not be repeated in vain. I was not annoyed at vour with¬ 
holding real name and address. 

Another Doubter, Hopeless and S. I. R. arc asked to read the 
. above reply to NORA as equally meant for them. 

Several correspondents are again informed that it is useless to send 
stamped envelopes for replies other than in the correspondence 
columns. 
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4 The Girl’s Own Paper. 


A Lass FROM the Sunny SoUTli.—-Yes; our Circle is indeed a 
bond of union between girls in all parts of the world, and it has been 
wonderfully blessed. I am much interested in all you tell me of your 
happy religious experiences in the past. I think mat these occasional 
“attacks of nerves,” as you describe them, are answerable for- the 
mental terror which oppresses you when your thoughts are occupied 
with the one subject. llodily weakness is often the cause of unreasoning 
fear. I call it “ unreasoning,” because, whilst on the one hand, you 
yield to and suffer from these impressions, you own that both reason 
and experience prove them to be unfounded. You tell me that you 
have everything to encourage strong faith, that your hope of happiness, 
here and hereafter, rests onlv on the finished work of Christ, to Whom 
you look as your Saviour. Such faith and hope are inconsistent with 
an overwhelming dread of the Judgment after death. You, a firm 
believer in Jesus, can say with confidence, “ Whilst I was yet a sinner, 
Christ died for me. I had earned the wages of sin—death. 1 can 
now, through faith in Christ, claim the promised gift of eternal life.” 
Lead answer to NELLY K. in May Part, and, if possible, follow the 
advice given to her. I am glad you can thank God for the blessings 
of good parents and a home with lovely surroundings. I do know the 
locality, though I have not seen it lately. 

ONE Who Loves Jesus. —I should be better able to answer your 
hitter, my dear girl, if it were of a reasonable length. I do earnestly 
wish to help all my correspondents ; but I must again ask my girls to 
send shorter letters, as I have not time to read such lengthy ones. 
You send me eleven pages by way of a letter, and five more in the 
shape of a poem. The verses contain some beautiful thoughts, but 
both rhyme and metre are so very faulty that they would stand no 
chance of acceptance as they are. I sympathise warmly in the 
sentiments expressed both in your verses and letter. You write of 
your longing to prove the sincerity of your love for Christ by con¬ 
sistency of conduct even in the smallest events of daily life. True, 
“ in a large family so many little things happen that call for patience 
and forbearance.” You are only like the “ servants of the King” in 
every station, and have to confess, “ I am often found wanting.” 
Still, you must not give way to miserable thoughts and depression, for 
your Master will never turn a deaf ear when you cry for help. 
Remember, the Christian’s path is a rugged and uphill one; but every 
failing, conquered in God’s strength, means an obstacle put aside, and 
a step higher. Your wish to help the younger ones of the family is 
sure to be gratified if you do not get disheartened. Your desire to 
undertake missionary work abroad may never be gratified ; but there 
is mission work to be done by the home fireside where there are 
children. Cultivate the best powers that are in you by doing well 
what you can do for your nearest and dearest. May God abundantly 
bless you in this, and make you contented to labour even in the 
smallest corner of His great harvest field. He knows best. Try to 
believe this. Work with your might whilst it is called to-day, and 
leave your future in His hands. 

SISTER Lily. —Yours is a noble calling—-just the one into which a good 
woman can put all that is best in her. What opportunities nurses 
have of saying a word in season! The word of hope and cheer so 
often needed, both when suffering is at its height and when the worst 
is over and utter weakness makes strength seem too far off to be 
attainable. The tender soothing word when sleeplessness and weari¬ 
ness have exhausted patience and the sufferer is inclined to complain 
of everything. Above all, the word which turns the thoughts to Him 
who endured so much for us, the “ Captain of our Salvation,” made 
“perfect through suffering.” I can well understand that your work 
has its trying side, though you can say, “ I love my work and am 
happy.” To be discouraged and weary is natural. We are but 
human, and flesh and blood can only bear so much without complaint. 
What a blessing that in the siient watches of the night one ear is ever 
open to our request, and there is one who neither slumbers nor sleeps. 
It is a great happiness to know that during the watchful hours you 
have always found help and comfort from our “ Talks ” and Corre¬ 
spondence. My loving thanks for your sweet words and all you tell 
me of a true blessing in the shape of an earthly friend whom you love 
and value, because she points her class to the best Friend of all. I 
pass on a sentence out of your letter for the benefit of others. “ When 
disheartened and weary, a few words of prayer to our ever-listening 
God and our spirits are cheered and strength renewed. Above all, to 
have Jesus Christ as our Saviour. He who shed His blood as a sacri¬ 
fice for sin that, through Him, we might have life eternal, makes 
one’s heart leap with gladness and praise to our loving God.” 

MARGARIE. —Real names - and addresses are not published in this 
column. If you will send yours, I will put you in communication with 
the correspondent you ask for, if still unappropriated. 

POUKA. —See above reply. I shall have no difficulty in finding a 
correspondent to whom your letters will be acceptable. I am glad 
you think our columns so interesting. A cheery letter is like a ray of 
sunshine to an invalid, and one from you will be welcomed. 

A. V. and J. M. (Auckland, New Zealand).—You will receive the 
desired information from the inventors. Reference to previous 
columns will show you, S. J. C., “NANNIE,” ONTARIO and others, 
that the hundreds of similar requests could not be answered either in 
our Circle column or by the correspondent named. All are again 
referred to “ G. O. P.” advertisement sheets. 

SUSAN J. C.—Reference to former answers will show that the lady 
named cannot receive and reply to letters. You and your sister have 
indeed hard work and long hours, yet it is pleasant to think that you 
and I meet as friends during your brief seasons of leisure in the pages 
of the “G. O. P.” 


Your Second Russian Girl.— it is difficult to realise tliat your 
delightful letter is written by a girl of fifteen. It is most welcome. I 
regret that the reply will seem long in reaching you. I shall quote 
largely from the letter, for I know all my girls will love to share with 
me the pleasure of reading it. I must tell them, too, of the beautifully 
clear writing. They will judge from the letter itself of your industry 
and of the manner in which you have thrown your heart into your 
work. “ Let me first tell you how much I love your dear Twilight 
Circle, and what a pleasure it is for me to read your words over and 
over, even when they arc written for other girls. I love you so much 
without knowing you, and though it’s my first letter to you, it seems 
to me as if I were an old friend of yours. And you, dear mother- 
friend, shall you sometimes think of one of your sincerely loving girls 
in far-away Russia ? Shall you not forget your ‘ Second Russian 
Girl ’ ? It'll be my nom de flume, I don’t think there is another by 
this time, for it seems to me there arc few girl correspondents of’that 
nationality. Impossible to tell how much I’ve thought of you all this 
time, and what pleasure your dear answer will cause me. It will be 
such a joy to receive a few lines from you. Just think, dear adviser, 
if when they are written for others I’m so glad to see them, what shall 
.1 feel when I read those which you write purposely for your far-away 
lassie? Now what can I say about myself? First of all, of course, 
that I do love and try with all my heart to serve our Lord, but in spite 
of my good will, I am nearly always disappointed with my daily task. 
When, in the evening, I ask myself inwardly, ‘Well, have 1 done 
something good to-day ? Have 1 helped anyone ? * rarely do I find 
a favourable answer, whilst the ‘ No ’ so often comes. Though I know 
my faults so well, and tiy to master them, and I take such good 
resolutions, 1 often come to the conclusion that it is so difficult to put 
them in practice. You, dearest mother-friend, who always find an 
advice to give, shall also have a little word for me. I am an onlv 
daughter. God has given me the best and dearest of mothers, for which I 
can never thank Him enough ; but He alone knows how sad I feel some¬ 
times at seeing her so often unwell. The days she is well I’m cheery and 
willing to look at the best side of things, but the days she is not, study, 
work, music, everything I try to do is useless ; I feel unable to think of 
anything but dear mamma s health. Do pray for me that my dear 
mamma may be spared to me for years and years to come, like I pray 
that you may receive all His blessings in return for all the help and 
comfort your girls get from you. I open my heart quite freely to you, 
for I know you’ll understand me. When I get the ‘ G. O. P.’ the 
first thing I do is to look over your good hearty answers, and what 
pleasure it is to see that there is one who always has a word of 
comfort to give to any girl who is in want for it. My English is far 
from being perfect, but do not judge it too severely, dearest mother- 
friend. There are only two years since I am studying it, but I 
hope to continue till I know it as my own language, for I love it 
so much ! I know French very well, also German, and I began 
Italian not long ago. Music is my beloved occupation, especially as 
dear mamma is never tired of it. I do so love study! We go little 
into society. Mamma does not care for it, nor 1 either : besides, my 
lessons take me almost all my time, and every minute free we can 
find is devoted to reading. Never can I say how much 1 love that 
occupation. I’m reading at present In the Twilight Side by Side. 
I am really in love with that book. It is only you, dear helper of 
girls, who can give such sweet advices. I read every chapter three 
and four times and never am I tired of it. Again thanking you for 
all your love to us, dear good mother-friend, I ask you once more to 
think of Your Second Russian Girl, who waits, with indescrib¬ 
able impatience, for your reply.” Try, dear Russian girl-friend, to 
realise the happiness with which I have read your letter and what a 
sweet mental picture I am drawing of you, of the mother you love so 
dearly, and of your happy companionship in all things when health 
permits. How I sympathise with your anguish when she suffers and 
your joy during her seasons of health. Dear one, as I read, my heart 
and voice went up in prayer to God that the longing cry of your 
heart may receive a joyous answer. I beg all the members of our 
Circle to join in asking prolonged life for your mother, in a like spirit 
to that in which you have prayed for each and all of them. Shall I 
tell you what I so much like in your letter ? That you deem it your 
first duty and privilege to love and serve God and to follow our dear 
Lord’s example. That you strive to make each step on “ the narrow 
way ” sure by daily self-examination. The feeling of dissatisfaction 
with what you have attained, I am sure, stirs you to new efforts and 
greater perseverance. Next to God comes the beloved parent, and 
this is just as it should be. Your industry and love of study cannot 
fail to delight your teachers, who will see in your rapid progress an 
abundant reward for the pains they have bestowed upon you. I find 
it very difficult to realise that you are only fifteen, and that, after but 
two years of study, you are able to express yourself so admirably in 
English. I am proud and glad to call you, my dear “ Girl-Friend,” 
another “ Twilight Circle Daughter,” and to picture a bright and 
happy future for you. I believe, in years to come, all the information 
you have attained by honest persevering work will be turned to 
account for the good of others, and that you will make many the 
happier for it. The young disciple who loves her Lord and strives to 
do His will, cannot fail to love and bless her neighbour also. 

A New Reader, Eva I.—I am very glad you found the answer to 
MARIGOLD just what you wanted. I trust that you will gain strength 
and grow up to be both a help and comfort to the “ dear kind parents ” 
whose love you rightly appreciate. MARIGOLD will be pleased to 
receive your good wishes on her behalf, and the Editor to know that 
you “ all like the ‘ G. O. 1Y so much.” 



A PEACEFUL HOUR 
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THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY; 

BY ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A SQUATTER PATRIOT. 

was eleven o’clock before 
Mortimer reached home, not 
that Coolooli lay two hours 
and a half distant from the 
selection, but that he was 
trying to ride and ride till 
the raw edges of his wound 
had closed together some¬ 
what. 

Finally he remembered his 
father would be waiting up 
for him—one of the old 
man’s fixed customs was to 
be the last one up in his 
house—and he turned his 
mare’s head in the direction 
of the sleeping station. He 
rode up through the moonlit 
paddocks and the belts of bush, and wondered a little, 
as he looked at his home, that the sadness of the 
place had never struck him before. 

The house rose on the crest of a hill, convict-built, 
most of it, in the very early days of the colony, and 
with a wing or two added here or there. Large, 
thoroughly comfortable, yet it stood there with a certain 
air of sternness, as if it knew what unhappy hands had 
laid its strong foundations, what human misery builded 
up its plain thick walls. 

No creepers clung to it and wooed it with their 
grace; no fluttering muslins, fashioned by women’s 
hands, blew from its plain windows. In the wide 
garden that encircled it, trees grew and handsome 
shrubs, but the flowers seemed to know themselves for 
strangers there, and came not. Mortimer’s eyes went 
to the twin hill, half a mile away. 

How often had he raised a house on that ? Not a grim 
plain one like this his home, but a large sunny cottage 
with wide verandahs and large bright windows and a 
garden where all the sweet flowers in the world ran mad. 

Near enough the big house for the old man, left to 
himself, not to feel lonely ; far enough away for Hermie 
to be unquestioned queen and free as the winds that blew. 

Oh, the happy hours he had wandered on that further 
hill, raising that happy home to receive his love ! There 
had even been a moonlight night or two when he had 
furnished it—furnished it with deep chairs and wide 
sofas and delicious hammocks, all for the little light¬ 
haired girl who worked so hard on that wretched 
selection to nestle into and rest. He had begun to 
work harder and give deeper thought than was his wont 
to the management of the station; there would be 
plenty of money for an income, he knew, but he wanted 
even more than plenty ; he wanted the little hands that 
had always been so afraid to spend sixpence, to revel in 
the joy of flinging sovereigns broadcast. He had been 
waiting—waiting to tell her, it seemed for years—waiting 
till she was just a little older and a little older. 

But the long frock to-day had told him she was a 
woman, and he had rushed to know his fate, and now 
all was over. 

He put his saddle in the harness-room., and turned 


the horse out into the moonlit paddock. He went in 
through the side door, down the wide hall where the 
lamps still burned for him, and into the dining-room. 

His father was sitting at the big table, reading a 
paper. 

“ I’m sorry to have kept you up, dad,” Mortimer said. 

“ That’s all right,” said his father; “ it’s not often you 
do it.” 

“ No,” said Mortimer. 

“ Did Luke or Jack come up this afternoon ? ” asked 
Mortimer presently. 

“ jack and his wife,” said the old man. “ Luke went 
to Sydney yesterday, Jack says, to watch the sales 
himself.” 

“ Take Bertha with him ? ” 

“ I rather think the young woman took him. Don’t 
believe she’s the wife for any squatter—Macquarie 
Street’s the only run she’ll ever settle on, with all the 
gaieties within cooey.” 

“ Oh, well,” sighed Mortimer, “ Luke can afford it, 
and he seems happy enough. Anything fresh about the 
war ? You seem to have all the papers there.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed, his hand trembled as 
he reached lor an evening paper, and opened it. 

“ See here,” he said, “ Buller’s made a fatal mistake, 
a fatal mistake. He’s advancing on Ladysmith by this 
route, wheeling here and doubling there, and having a 
brush or two on the way. Now, what he ought to have 
done is plainly to have gone along by night marches up 
here, and taken up a strong position here. See, I’ve 
marked the way he ought to have gone with those red 
dots. You don’t look as if you agree.” 

“Oh,” said Mortimer, “I don’t know anything about it. 
But I should say those Johnnies at the head of things 
know what they’re about better than we can out here.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit,” said the old man excitedly, 
“ it’s always the looker-on who sees the most. He’s 
just rushing on to his doom, and those brave chaps 
shut up in that death-trap ’ll never get as much relief 
from this attempt as they would if I sent old Rover out. 
You mark my words and see. This range of hills is 
the key of the position, and until those thick-headed 
generals can be brought to see it, there’ll be defeat after 
defeat. Did I tell you Blake and Lewis and Walsh and 
Simons came to me and asked to volunteer ? ” 

“Whew!” said Mortimer. “1 don’t see how we’ll 
get along without Blake. Did you give your consent ? ” 

“ Consent! ” cried the old man. “ If the place went 
to ruin, d’ye think I’d keep the fellow back ? I gave 
him a cheque, and I promised to look after his wife and 
brats if he fell ; that’s what I did.” 

“ But it’s unlucky Walsh wants to go too,” said 
Mortimer; “ he’d have been the very fellow to take 
Blake’s place. We could have better spared Doherty.” 

“ That mean-spirited dog! A lot of volunteering 
there is in him. He’ll take good care to keep his 
cowardly carcase out of bullet range.” 

Mortimer looked thoughtful. 

“ I suppose we must get fresh men on in their places 
straight away,” he said ; “ we don’t want the place to 
suffer.” 

“ Hang the place ! ” shouted the old man ; “ let it go 
to ruin if it likes. Every man that has the pluck to 
come and tell me he’ll go and shoot at them scoundrels 
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out there, hang me, it’s a cheque I’ll give ’im, and be a 
father to his brats if he’s got any, and keep his place 
open till he comes back. And a horse to each—the 
best I’ve got on the place—hang me, two horses.” 

“ It’s very generous of you, father,” Mortimer said, a 
little unsteadily. “ I see, too, by yesterday’s paper, you 
are giving five thousand pounds to the fund. I—hardly 
knew you felt as strongly about it as this.” 

The old man sprang up and began to thunder about 
the room. 

“Feel strongly about it—strongly! Even if I was 
only ten years younger, I’d do more than feel strongly ! 
Me very bed’s like stones the nights the cables show no 
victories ; the food in me mouth turns to dust. Feel 
strongly ! ” 

Mortimer left the table, and stood at the window 
looking out at the moonlight that made snow of the 
twin hill. Redid not know he drummed on the window 
pane until his excited father roared to him to stop. 

Then he turned and went across the room to where his 
father was sitting again at the table, gazing with furious 
eyes at the cables that told of Buller’s line of march. 

“ Father,” he said, and put his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, “ will you give me a couple of horses ? I 
don’t know that 1 want the cheque.” 

Old Stevenson trembled. “ You’re fooling me,” he 
said. 

“ I wouldn’t fool when you’re so much in earnest,” 
Mortimer said. “ I’m afraid I’m a slow-witted chap. It 
never occurred to me before to-night to volunteer. Now 
it seems the one thing I’d care to do in all the world.” 

The old man breathed hard. 

“ I’m not as young as I was, Morty,” he said quaver- 
ingly; “ I—can’t take disappointments easy. You’re 
not just saying this lightly ? You’ll abide by it ? ” 

“The only thing that could stand in my way,” said 
Mortimer, “ would be your objection. That is removed 
since it never existed, so it only remains to find out the 
date of the sailing of the Bush contingent. Thanks to 
your subscription, there’ll be no difficulty in getting me 
in, for I know my riding and shooting will pass muster.” 

“ Morty,” the old man was clinging to the young 
one’s arm, “ Morty, I’d given up the hope of ever seeing 
this day. Six sons I had—six, and not a puny, poor 
one among them. That’s what held me up when the 
war got into me veins first, and I had to face it that 
seventy was too old to fight. It took some facing, lad. 
After that I just waited and waited. And none of you 
spoke. I kep’ reading the Sydney news to find that "my 
sons there was going. None of their names was in. 
Dick, I could ha’ forgave him—p’raps—as he’s six 
childers and a wife, but James, a doctor, no end of 
chances to get in. And Walter, the best shot and best 
horseman ever come from out back. Never a word that 
Walter had blood in his veins. I thought it might be 
funds stoppin’ ’em—they might be feared to leave their 
businesses, thinking they’d suffer. No need of that, I 
thinks, and sends them a cheque a-piece—a solid 
thousand each. Does that fetch ’em ? Not it. They 
writes back, very useful, come in nicely. Jack here, 
married to a wife, wouldn’t mind going—see some life; 
but wife cries and clings and he gives in. Luke ! No 
son of mine. Oh, I’ll cut him out of my will, or do 
anything dirty by him, but don’t never let him give me 
his hand no more. Cries down his own people, upholds 
the dirty scoundrelly Boers, and hopes they’ll win their 
fight; dead against the Britain that his own father 

coined from. My only lad left at home-” 

“ Well, that laggard at least is off' to shoot his best,” 
said Mortimer lightly. 


the Wonder-Child* 

“ Morey,” said the old man, and pressed his hand, 
“you 11 ha’ to forgive me. I’ve had hard thoughts of 
you, Morty.” His faded eyes were suffused. 

“Don’t let’s think of that, dad,” said Mortimer. 
“ What horses do you think I’d better take ? ” 

“ In the morning, in the morning/’ said Stevenson. 
“ I only want to sit still to-night, and thank God I’ve 
got one son that’s a man.” 

Mortimer looked at the creased, illumined face, the 
wet eyes, the old, working mouth. His heart swelled 
towards him. 

“Dad, old fellow,” he said, “I’m hard hit. I love 
a girl and she won’t have me.” 

His father gripped his hand. 

“Poor chap, poor chap,” he said. “I know, I’ve 
been through it. I loved a girl before I married your 
mother, and I met her daughter the other day and it 
was the same as if it had been yesterday.” He looked 
at his big son with new eyes. “ The girl’s got very bad 
taste,” he said. 

“ You’d have liked her, dad,” Morty said, “ not like 
the girls round here, big strapping women—very slender 
and sweet-looking—her skin’s as pink and soft as that 
baby of Jack’s.” 

“ Happen I know her ?” said his father. 

“ Her name is Hermie Cameron,” Mortimer said. 

“That thriftless beggar’s daughter,” was on the old 
man’s lips, but the look on his son’s face checked him. 

“Yes—a pretty child,” was what he said instead, and 
was thankful that her taste had been so bad. 

“See here, dad,” Mortimer said awkwardly, “of 
course it’s not in the least likely I shall get hit—but of 
course war’s war, and there’s a chance that one may get 
knocked over.” 

“ I don’t need telling that,” said the old man quickly. 

Mortimer pressed his shoulder. “ It’s this, dad,” he 
sakh “ I want to ask you a favour. The Camerons— 
they’re so hard up it—it makes me fairly miserable.” 

“A cheque, lad,” said the father eagerly, “of course, 
of course—would a thousand pounds do ? You shall 
have it to-night—this minute.” 

He was moving to get his cheque-book, but Morty 
detained him. 

“No, no, dad,” he said, “you don’t know poor 
Cameron ; he’s the most unfortunate fellow in the world, 
but he’s the last man who would take a present of money.” 

“ I could offer it as a loan,” suggested the old man. 

“No, he wouldn’t have even that, I’m positive,” 
Mortimer said. “ I’ve tried a time or two myself, but 
he’s choked me off jolly quickly.” 

“ Then what can I do, boy?” the father said help¬ 
lessly. “ Believe me, I’m willing enough.” 

“ I know, I know, dad. All I want to ask you is to 
keep an eye on them, and if you can do them a turn, do 
it. The mother’s coming from England in a month or 
so, and I’d give my head to be able to make the place 
look up a bit. Cameron and his boy are fairly killing 
themselves to do their best, but you can guess what 
their best is when there’s only labour and not a sixpence 
to spend.” 

“ You leave it to me, leave it to me,” said Stevenson. 

“And one other thing,” said Morty. “Of course I 
won’t, dad, but if I should come a cropper, will you let 
some of my share go to the little girl I wanted ? ” 

“ She shall have every penny of it,” cried the old 
man; “ hang me, it’s the least I can do.” 

They gripped hands. 

“ Good night, boy ! ” 

“ Good night, dad ! ” 

(To he continued .) 





A LESSON IN CUTLETS. 



The suggestion of a dish of cutlets for the family table 
causes the economical housewife to shrink at the bare idea. 
When the butcher charges sixpence apiece for them, and 


we can do a great deal; its cost at elevenpence per pound 
will be one shilling and tenpence, and we shall get from 
it eight cutlets, with a savoury stew into the bargain. 
Choose small mutton rather than large, and get as 
much superfluous fat taken off before it is weighed 
as you can. The butcher should saw off the chine- 
bone and chop the breast-bones across; then with 
a sharp and strong knife the cook can do the rest 
herself. Usually, in cutting through the piece, we 
get two cutlets to each bone ; but if the meat is 
very small, we shall only get three with two bones. 
Cut them right through ; then take off most of the 
flap in a piece, and begin to trim and pare the 
cutlet proper, so as to bring it to a tapering point, 
giving it what the French term “ a handle.” Some 
people like to have a little fat left on ; it is very 
sweet if not scorched in the cooking, but for an 
invalid it would perhaps be necessary to sacrifice 
it all. This need not be wasteful, for all the bits 
of pure fat will render down and form excellent 
dripping. 

After the trimming process is complete, we shall 
separate the scraps that have meat and bone in 
them from those which are pure fat, putting the 
former aside for our savoury stew. Then each 
cutlet should be lightly beaten with the cutlet-bat, 


BEST END OF THE NECK. 

an ordinary masculine appetite demands not 
less than two for its contentment, cutlets must 
perforce degenerate into the more substantial 
and less costly chop. 

Our object in this lesson, however, is to show 
that when properly managed a cutlet is by no 
means uneconomical, and for the small family, 
especially for that “table set for two,” which 
the newly-married wife sometimes finds it so 
difficult to cater for, they are pre-eminently 
valuable, because they give scope for a greater 
variety than almost anything else that can be 
mentioned. 

The nicest cutlets are those cut from what is 
technically known as the “ best end of the 
neck,” although a piece of loin would do as 
well, using the under-fillet for a dish by itself. 
But there is a difference of threepence in the 
price of the two cuts, and this is worth con¬ 
sideration. 

With a piece of about two pounds’ weight of 
best end of the neck of either mutton or lamb, 



THE TRIMMING. 


ON THE STOVE. 


coated on both sides with beaten egg, and covered 
with the finest raspings. These raspings we make 
by drying all crusts and scraps of bread in a slow 
oven, then crushing them to powder whilst they are 
hot, using a rolling-pin if there is no pestle and 
mortar available. These should be sifted before being 
put away, and when wanted for use, enough can 
be poured out on to a piece of paper and mixed with 
pepper and salt, also a pinch of savoury herbs. The 
cutlet is now ready for frying, and it is better to do 
one or two at a time in a small pan rather than to 
run the risk of burnt fat because the pan was too 
large. Use the best clarified dripping for frying, 
and see that it is at the right heat before putting in 
the cutlet. You will know this by its becoming quite 
still, when a faint smoke will arise from it. Turn 
the cutlets over when they have been in the pan 
about a minute, and do not let them cook more on 
one side than the other. They will be cooked suffi¬ 
ciently in about six minutes when kept regularly 
turned. Place on a tin to keep hot whilst the rest 
are being fried, but do not cover them over, or the 
crispness will be lost. Such things as gravies, 














Varieties. 
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parsnips or turnips also, and several nice white 
onions. Arrange these in layers, cutting the 
scraps of meat as even in size as possible, and 
rolling them in flour. When the stewpan is 
full, having the potatoes on the top, sprinkle 
seasoning liberally over all and pour in a tea- 
cupful or two of water. Cover closely, and stew 
gently in the oven for at least two hours. Re¬ 
move the fat from the gravy if there seems too 
much, then serve the stew in the same pan in 
which it was cooked, pinning a clean serviette 
neatly round it. L. H. Y. 


VARIETIES. 


WITH POTATO RISSOLES. 

purees, and centres, should be arranged before the frying 
begins, so that the cutlets are not spoiled by waiting. 

Supposing it is a bachelor dish we are preparin 
cutlets might be served 
with a rich tomato gravy 
or sauce—though we will 
hope not with conse¬ 
quences a la Pickwick— 
and to accompany these 
a few potato rissoles, 
which would have been 
fried first. 

For a party of three 
or four, or more, a nice 
way of serving is to make 
a mound of mashed 
potato in the centre of 
a dish, browning this 
slightly, then to arrange 
the cutlets, each adorned 
with its little frill, in a 
circle round this, a 
thickened gravy round 
the base. Needless to 
say that instead of potato 
we can have a mound of 
French beans, or kidney 
ditto', of green peas, 
spinach, mushrooms, and tomatoes—indeed, anything we 
fancy that is suitable. But do not forget that a nice gravy 
is indispensable as well. And a word en 
jbarenthese as to this gravy. Supposing you 
have no stock in hand to use, you can still 
make a good sauce, providing you have part of 
a tin of tomatoes or some catsup, and a pot of 
Liebig’s extract of meat. Take a small bit of 
dripping about the size of a walnut, and chop 
finely a shallot or two. Frizzle these together; 
then mix with them a spoonful of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of tomato, a teaspoonful of 
Liebig, some salt and pepper, and a good 
tumblerful of water. Stir well, and boil these 
together over the fire. You can, of course, add 
any other sauce or flavouring you may happen 
to have, but it will be sufficiently good without it. 

Now we come to the preparation of our last 
dish, which is a ragout made from the scraps 
and trimmings, a very good dish for the chil¬ 
dren’s table, by the way. The chine-bone that 
was cut off the joint should be put into this 
to help to enrich the gravy. 

For this ragout we have also to prepare some 
potatoes by paring and washing them, some 


Storms are Useful. —Continual sailing on 
a smooth sea never yet made a skilful mariner; 
it is a storm that awakens dexterity and power. 

Mastery Through Labour. —Nothing that 
is of real worth can be achieved without courage¬ 
ous working. We owe our growth chiefly to 
that active striving of the will, that encounter with diffi¬ 
culty, which we call effort; and it is astonishing how often 
results apparently impracticable are thus made possible. 

Take Care What 
You Do.—Day by day 
every pebble and every 
little stream is busy 
carving its history on 
the earth’s surface; so 
does each word and act 
of yours inscribe your 
history in the memory of 
your fellows. 

Smiling Woman.— 
“A woman,” says Sam 
Slick, “has two smiles 
that an angel might envy 
-—the smile that accepts 
the lover afore the words 
are uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the 
first-born baby and as¬ 
sures him of a mother’s 
love.” 

A Wise Life.—T he 
great guiding landmarks 
of a wise life are indeed 
few and simple—to do our duty, to avoid useless sorrow, 
and to acquiesce patiently in the inevitable. 


READY FOR THE RAGOUT. 


G the 


WITH MOUND OF MASHED POTATOES. 

















OUR HUSBANDS. 


EN are kittle cattle,” so the old 
saw tells us, and truly enough, 
as many an irritated wife will 
declare. They must be driven 
in such a way that they never 
take in that they are doing 
anything but following their 
own sweet will. Husbands 
need more art to bring up than 
mothers, children, brothers, 
sisters and lovers put to¬ 
gether ; and it is important for 
every young woman, directly 
she becomes engaged, to set 
herself to master that art. It 
is from the moment ot her en¬ 
gagement that the girl’s duties 
become those of the wife. From that time she belongs to 
the man, and he to her, and such a thing as the breaking 
of the tie that binds them together ought not to enter 
the thoughts of either of them. 

It is of the utmost importance that before people marry 
they should know each other thoroughly, but this knowledge 
of each other should be acquired before the promise is 
given, the solemnity of which is second only to that of the 
marriage vow. No girl is bound to accept or refuse an 
offer directly it is made her. She can always ask for the 
time to consider which the man has, in all probability, 
allowed himself before he made his proposal. This is 
not so romantic, of course, as the novelesque mode of 
proceeding— 

“ Angelina, my darling ! ” “ Edwin, my own, own love ! 
and a rushing into each other’s arms; but when the 
love between the two has not been tested through the 
whole volume of vicissitudes which precede the last chapter 
of the novel, it is often the wisest course. In the conventual 
system the monk or nun serves a long novitiate belore 
taking the final vows ; this corresponds with the engage¬ 
ment! And, just as it is better for the monk or nun who 
finds he has “ no vocation ” to withdraw at the last moment 
from the life to which he had meant to pledge himself, 
so it is better for the girl who has discovered she cannot 
love the man to whom she is engaged, to tell him so, the 
very hour before the wedding, rather than perpetuate the 
fraud of giving him herself without her heart, and preparing 
lifelong misery for them both. But an engagement that is 
finally broken off is a very deplorable thing, extremely bad 
for the girl, and unfair on the man she is ultimately to 
marry. Therefore, I would recommend, in all cases where 
the woman is not quite sure of the state of her own feelings, 
or does not know the man better than it is possible to do 
through simply meeting him in society, that, before an 
actual engagement is entered into, there should be a time 
of probation, such as in the conventual system always 
precedes the novitiate ; a period when the door is left wide 
open for the retreat of either party, before it is closed by 
betrothal. 

During this period of probation it would be of the 
greatest advantage for the man and woman to become 
acquainted with each other’s relations, and learn to know 
each other in the home life. This is where the true test is 
to be found, of what sort of husband or wife a person will 
prove. The good daughter and sister, the good son and 
brother, are not likely to be found greatly wanting in the 
closer relation of marriage. It is, I believe, somewhere 
the custom for young people (duly chaperoned, of course) 
to travel in each other’s company before the final knot is 
tied. The plan has always struck me as excellent, for it is 
under the influence of unusual circumstances, small 
annoyances, unlimited opportunities for selfishness or the 
reverse, and continued demands for decision, tact and 
adaptability, that character comes out. 

Having by some such means become thoroughly 
acquainted with each other, and having arrived at the 


conclusion that they are suited to spend their lives together, 
the couple become engaged, and from this time the girl 
—the man too, of course, but my concern at present is 
with the girls—should devote herself to preparing for her 
married fife. When Lady Burton became engaged to the 
great African explorer, then a poor man, she took lessons 
in all sorts of household avocations ; sewing, cooking, and 
dairy-work, to which, with life in the desert in prospect, she 
added the management of horses and other like accomplish¬ 
ments, which she anticipated might make her of greater 
service to her husband in the unusual existence she was to 
lead with him. And very useful did all these acquirements 
prove in after days when the time came for putting in 
practice what it would have been then too late to learn. 
Perhaps more valuable yet was that part of her preparation 
for married life, which consisted of days set apart for 
especial prayer. 

In so awful a thing-—I use the word advisedly—as 
marriage, on which hang results on the one hand so 
appalling, on the other of such untold blessedness, for two 
lives at least, and in all probability for many more, the most 
earnest prayer, the most solemn thoughts, are surely 
demanded of us. 

“ A married woman’s life is a life of sacrifice,” a young 
wife once said to me. “ If one loves ”—as, it may be added, 
the speaker herself did, in her union with an excellent and 
devoted husband it is a happy sacrifice.” 

The words are worth laying to heart, for unless it is in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that a woman enters the married 
state, she can never fulfil aright its high obligations, and 
it is almost certain that she has before her a period of 
disappointment, if not of disillusionment. Poor Edwin is 
not perfect—though, of course, Angelina is !—and however 
well she has known him beforehand, there are many traits 
in his character which only come out after marriage. No¬ 
body requires to have the point explained to them of the 
picture entitled “The End of the Honeymoon,” where a 
young man and a young woman are seen sitting on either 
side of a tree with their backs to each other, each more or 
less absorbed in a book, with an expression on their faces 
in sufficient contrast to that of happy lovers. , 

Perhaps the honeymoon was partly to be thanked for 
that. I have always thought that if a young married 
couple were to go straight into the new home, so that the 
wife could begin its interests, its duties, its occupations at 
once, there would be saved not only a good deal of money, 
very useful for the new household, but a good deal of force 
frittered away on sight-seeing and railway journeys, and a 
certain amount of disillusionment would be avoided. 

But, be that as it may, the settling down into life 
together must be a process a little difficult—let Angelina 
not forget this—for both of them. 

“ The first year of married life is always trying,” said 
another wife to me—her case was that of a rarely ideal 
marriage, with perfect devotion on both sides, that has now 
stood the test of many years. It is in the way that year is 
spent, the amount of success with which the bride and 
bridegroom adapt themselves to each other, that the 
blessedness of the succeeding years depends. 

Now, it is a great thing to come to any crisis prepared 
for it; and, before the door is absolutely closed behind her 
and him by the marriage, it is well for the future wife to be 
quite clear in her own mind what she is g'oing to do with 
her husband when she has him. How is she going to bring 
him up ? She probably knows very well the sort of influence 
she wishes to have with him ; the question is mainly how is 
she to exercise that influence ? How is she to get any 
influence over him at all ? 

Well, one hardly needs to tell her that this must be done 
by the heart. He must do what she wants him to do, 
become what she wants him to be, because he loves her so. 
Therefore at the outset the main point for her is to be very 
• lovable. On what makes a woman lovable from a surface 
point of view, I have written in “ The Art of Bringing Up 








Our Husbands. 


Lovers” ; the roots which lie below the surface, and from 
which the flowers spring, have been touched on in “Our 
Brothers and Sisters,” so I need only speak of the new 
elements that come into play in the new conditions of 
married life. 

What is utterly new in this relationship is the absolute 
oneness of husband and wife. On this everything else is 
founded. The vovvs are spoken, and now, come what may, 
these two of yesterday are to-day one until death do them 
part. A perfect loyalty is then a wife’s first duty. Hard 
as the counsel may seem, I do believe that no married 
woman should in any case, except that of consulting a 
doctor, physical, mental or spiritual, concerning some 
disease which needs treatment, and is of a kind beyond her 
own power to grapple with, take a third person into her 
confidence about her husband. It is a good solid foun¬ 
dation-stone for a man’s trust in his wife to be certain that 
no word is ever said by her about him that she would be 
sorry for him to overhear. 

I here is One, indeed, to whom the wife may speak, may 
pour out every difficulty, every sorrow and fear, without 
reserve, and He will help her much more than any gossiping 
friend or sympathetic sister, even than any loving mother, 
when His aid and counsel are asked. 

From this fact of an absolute union it further comes that 
all a husband’s interests are his wife’s own. She is bound 
to further them in everyway she can, and proofs enough 
exist of the wonders a capable woman who puts her mind 
into it may do to help on her husband in almost any 
profession. His relations, too, must be accepted as her 
own, though, considering how invariably men marry girls 
the extreme opposite of their own sisters, and the peculiarly 
critical attitude of mind existing in mothers towards their 
sons’ wives, this is not always easy. His friends must be 
hers, and, to make them so, she should be willing to put 
herself out as much as needs be to offer them hospitality. 

It is rather tiresome, of course, for poor Angelina when 
she gets a telegram at 6 p.m., “ Bringing Smith and 
Jones back to dinner,” when there are just four chops 
and the remains of the gooseberry tart ordered for 
herself and Edwin, and Jane is not in the sweetest of 
tempers, after the day’s washing. But if Angelina has 
used her time of betrothal aright, there are a dozen little 
dishes she knows how to make up in a hurry. There are 
packets of condensed soup in the store-room, and tinned 
apricots which need hardly any cooking, and, though it 
will be really her duty to give Edwin a little laughing 
scolding for his inconsideration in not allowing her to do 
them both more justice as hosts by giving her longer 
warning, this evening, afte?* he has dined and when he is 
softened, she buckles to and meets the trio with a smile to 
take “ pot-luck,” as Edwin invited them. 

[N.B.—By pot-luck men always understand cold beef, 
which they imagine (a) costs nothing, and (b) is always to 
be found in any larder.] 

Of one thing Angelina should be very careful, and that 
is to lose none of the charms she exercised before her 
marriage, after it. “If you want to keep your husband’s 
affection, never wear a shawl,” was the advice given in the 
“Answers to Inquiries” column of a certain paper. Still 
more perilous would it be to come down to breakfast with 
iringe in curlers, and in the same category of Dangerous 
Wear must be included slipshod shoes, maculate collars, 
and that justly termed “ depressing” attire, shabby finery. 
A wife should always be as neat and trim as a man-of-war, 
if she does not want her husband to lapse into carpet 
slippers, coat unchanged for dinner and a habit of smoking 
in the drawing-room. Little courtesies, too, should never 
be omitted^ Angelina must not relax her own attentions, 
now that Edwin has been taken into everyday use, lest 
Edwin should forget those small civilities he was wont to 
render in the days of his courting, either of which would be 
a thousand pities. It is these minutiae that form the bloom 
of life, so often carelessly rubbed off after marriage, but 
worth more trouble than it really involves to preserve. 

Little squabbles, however desirable in lovers—though I 
personally have always failed to see the beauty or the 
humour of lovers’ quarrels—are to be avoided at all costs 
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after marriage. I hat desperate habit of nagging grows 
upon a woman all too easily, as does the habit of snubbing 
upon a man. Both habits are ugly, undignified, and work 
the precisely opposite of blessing both him who gives and 
him who takes. Angelina should never lay herself open by 
silly, unreasonable, or petulant remarks to the snub which, 
if Edwin gives it, places the relations between them on a 
lower level. A man is seldom tempted to be rude to a 
sensible, self-controlled woman, and two of the first qualities 
a wife should aim at are those of sense and self-control. 
These two characteristics are among the foundation qualifi¬ 
cations for the main function of the home-maker, as wife, 
mother, mistress, hostess—the creation of an atmosphere! 
She is so placed that the whole household will take its tone 
from her, and it is her bounden duty—shall I not say her 
splendid privilege ?—to fill her house, morally as well as 
physically, with sunshine and fresh air. 

Sunshine, taking always the hopeful view of things, never 
attaching to tragic trifles undue importance, turning into 
a jest, where it is possible, the annoyances, the petty dis¬ 
appointments than occur. It really is just as easy to laugh 
as to grumble, when one has got into the habit of it, and 
oh, the blessing to a liouse when that is the tone which the 
woman at the head of it takes ! Domestic troubles, troubles 
with tradespeople, worries with servants, all the tiresome 
little trials that are usual in the life of a wife, who has not a 
genius for management—observe, dear Angelina, these 
troubles arise mainly from your own want of tact or method 
~ should not be poured into poor Edwin’s ears when he 
comes home in the evening, tired with his own day’s work, 
which is, though you hardly believe it, as wearing as yours. 
You don’t want to drive him away from you, as, unless he 
is an absolute saint, this plan will do, to his club if he is of 
the upper, to his public-house if of the lower, and to a state 
of mind sadly unappreciative of the blessings of matrimony 
if he is of the middle class, and by habit a keeper at home. 

If you do not want servants with suppressed irritation 
written upon their countenances, children given to tears 
and grumbling on the smallest provocation, and husbands 
with long faces and short tempers, sacrifice the satisfaction 
of extracting the due amount of misery from your 
grievances, and keep your house full of sunshine. 

By fresh air I mean outside interests, your husband’s 
own, which, if you are intelligent and sensible, he will be 
only too glad for you to share, and those interests which 
you and he should form together, pursuits which tend to 
the welfare of those around you, that wall make you good 
citizens, good patriots, the centre of light and sweetness 
that every ideal Christian home must be. Selfishness a 
deux, if ever permissible, is only so to a pair of lovers. 
The husband and wife take their place in a great scheme of 
things, where no man liveth to himself, and the sphere of 
influence circles away into infinity. 

Do you think that in advocating such a complete 
sacrifice of herself I am asking women to place themselves 
under the heel of men, to reduce themselves to a state of 
slavery against which our sex has in the last half century 
successfully raised the standard of revolt ? Far from it, 
indeed ! My only apprehension in counselling this 
absolute devotion on the part of a wife is that she will 
attain a mastery over her husband which will reverse the 
position to which an old-fashioned prejudice on my own 
part inclines, where the man is the head of the two. 
Directly a wife becomes indispensable to her husband—a 
state of affairs brought to pass through a laying of herself 
aside and considering him in everything—the reins are in 
her hands and not in his. Men are kittle cattle, are they ? 
Well, then, remember it is in their kittleness our power lies, 
hor to be difficile means to be unreasonable, changeful or 
obstinate, and these qualities betray weakness. 

If the wife is better-balanced, wider-visioned, more free 
from selfish aim than her husband, she must in the long 
run become the leader. Strength cannot but prevail, moral 
strength most surely. When the influence is once gained, 
the task of using it will not be difficult, and if the wife 
wields her power as worthily as she attained it, she will in 
the end bring up her husband to be as wise, as loving and 
as unselfish a being as herself. 




OFF TO SCHOOL. 

From the painting by IV, A. Menzies. 






DEB'S ENTERPRISE; 

OR, 

THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

HATEVER we shall do, I can’t 
imagine,” sighed Mrs. Dean, 
wiping her eyes with a morsel of 
black-bordered handkerchief as 
she leaned back wearily in her 
well-cushioned chair. “ Forty 
pounds a year will be almost 
worse than nothing amongst us 
all! Oh, if your poor dear father 
had only-” 

There was a stir in the crimson 
curtains at the bay-window, and 
Deborah, the eldest daughter, came out into the forlorn- 
looking group gathered in the firelight. 

“ Don’t cry, mother darling,” she said softly. “Father 
did all. he could for us ; indeed, he did far too much. We 
shall manage very well.” 

Her own face was woefully pale, and there were dark 
shadows under her brown eyes that told of a very passion 
of weeping lately gone through. 

“Forty pounds—a mere bagatelle,” growled a stern 
voice from the opposite easy-chair. “ Tied up in Consols, 
too, of all things. Why, I could have got you a sure ten 
per cent, in the City. No, you must all pack up and come 
co us, at least for the present. I can work John in at out¬ 
place, and Deborah and Phoebe must look out for situations. 
Of course we are very full as it is, and the governess 
market is overstocked, they say, but still-” 

Mrs. Dean shook her head feebly, but Deborah broke in 
with swift intensity, “ You are very kind, uncle, but we 
cannot come. It isn’t in me to teach, and besides, I think 
we can manage to keep a house of our own, at least till Jo 
is old enough to make her own way.” 

“Well, I must leave you to settle it,” said her uncle, 
rising stiffly as wheels grated on the gravel outside. “ 1 
must catch the express, 3^011 know, but I will run down 
again in a week or two, and, meanwhile, think well over 
my offer. I’ll take care of you, Soph)% if )-ou come to me,” 
and the bustling stockbroker, who had reall} r loved his 
pretty sister in the far-away days of their childhood, put 
his arms round her shoulders with a tenderness that would 
have surprised and disquieted his own wife had she seen 
it. His words only brought a fresh outburst of despairing 
grief, and he had to break away, leaving her speciall) r in 
Phoebe’s care, who was his favourite in the famity. 

Jack was to drive to the station and return in the empt)' 
trap, and after seeing them start, Deborah ran up to the 
little room over the hall that had been her father’s sanctum, 
and knelt down by the office chair he had occupied only a 
week before. 

“ Oh, father, father, why did }'ou leave us ? ” she moaned 
as she looked up through the uncurtained window at the 
stars. 

How cold and inscrutable and far awa)' they seemed in 
their frosty brightness, and yet farther still and more 
utterly out of reach was the dear presence on which she 
had leaned for strength and love all her life long. 

Yet as she knelt there, too stricken for conscious prayer, 
yet in dumb groping fashion laying her burden of sorrow 
upon a God Who is never far from the fatherless, a sense of 
comfort and peace stole into her heart. And, as by a 
flash, practical help came also, for with sudden insight she 
saw how a home and living might be made for them all. 

“Lord, help me to do it, and to take his place in all 
things as far as I can,” she murmured as she went back to 
the others. 

John Dean had been a strict yet indulgent father, and 
indulgent, without any qualifying sternness, to his pretty deli¬ 
cate wife. Not a breath of wind that he could intercept was 


allowed to blow on her, not a load that others could carry 
must burden her white fingers, and gradually her natural 
indolence had become a confirmed habit of do-nothingness. 

On one point only he had withstood her wishes, choosing 
for the children quaint old Bible names that had been used 
in the Dean family for generations, and refusing to have 
Deborah softened into Ora, as the mother desired. 

As manager of one of the largest woollen mills in the 
Arleford valley, he enjoyed a good income, and had given 
the children the best education within reach. Not as a 
means of livelihood. He had the strictest of old-fashioned 
notions against women leaving home to work, except in 
cases of absolute need. 

Deborah had often fretted in secret against her own 
purposeless life, though her days were by no means idle. 
\\ hen she left school, her mother calml)’ shifted the 
whole responsibilities of house-keeping to" her capable 
young shoulders, and while Phoebe, when her own freedom 
came, arranged flowers or kept up her music in the 
mornings, Deborah worked hard in the kitchen, making 
daint}- dishes that were entirely beyond the powers of their 
willing but b) r no means brilliant countty servant. 

“ Miss Deborah is that there clever she can make most 
anything out of an egg and a mossel of butter and flour,” 
Hannah often remarked admiringly to the “general” at 
the Laurels, who was her chief friend. 

Hut one short week had changed all the happy home life. 

Mr. Dean was stricken with apoplexy, and died without 
recovering consciousness. And there was absolutely no 
provision for the future, except the fort}'' pounds yearl}- 
settled on his wife, and enough cash at the bank to pay the 
funeral and mourning expenses. Privately, Deborah 
wondered how he had managed to save so much. 

Her clear common-sense had seen, years before, how 
much easier life might have been for him if she and Phoebe 
had been trained to earn their own living. 

Now they must work or starve, or—dreadful alternative— 
go to live at their Uncle James’s suburban villa, and add a 
few more to his household of idle women. 

“ The workhouse wouldn’t be much worse,” thought 
Deborah, as she came in from a walk a day or two later, 
resolved to launch the scheme that had been steadily taking 
shape in her thoughts. 

The way was smoothed for her b} r two letters that came 
b) r evening post. 

One was from Mr. Mansfield, the owner of the mill. It 
contained a cheque for salary due, and an offer to take 
Jack into the office at once, and ended by regretting that 
a bad attack of gout kept him from calling to express his 
sympathy! 

“ I wish now I had felt able to see him on that dreadful 
day when—when it happened,” sighed Mrs. Dean. “You 
must put it to him, Deborah. He ought to do a great deal 
for us considering how your poor dear father slaved to build 
up that great business!” But Deborah had her own 
reasons for deciding to do nothing of the sort, though she 
wisely said nothing then. The other letter renewed their 
uncle’s offer of a temporary home, and was endorsed by a 
frigid little postscript at the end in his wife’s handwriting. 
“It is kind,” said Mrs. Dean plaintively, “but I don’t 
think I could live with your Aunt Laura and those girls.” 

“ Mother darling, there is no need to think of it,” cried 
Deborah eagerly. “ We should be stifled or frozen there, 
1 am not sure which. Listen to my plan. We must leave 
this house and take a smaller one, and we shall have to 
part with some of the larger furniture. I know it is hard to 
have to talk of it,” she added gentfy, as her mother sank 
back crying helplessly, “ but we must decide things very 
soon.” 

“ But how can we pa} r any rent ? ” interrupted Phoebe 
impatiently. 
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“ Earn it,” was the good-humoured reply. “ You know 
that long stone cottage at the corner of the Brent Road ? 
It has been empty since June, and the rent is only twelve 
pounds a year.” 

“ Oh, we couldn’t possibly go there,” interposed Mrs. 
Dean hastily. “It is so small, and there would be stone 
floors and draughty rooms, and the factory gates are quite 
near. There would be the noise of all the workpeople 
going to and fro. It would never do.” 

“ I should think not,” said Phoebe, tossing her fair curly 
head in disdain. “ Fancy Nellie Haughton coming to call 
on us down there.” 

“Or Nellie’s brother?” queried Jack, with the easy 
impertinence of fifteen years. 

But Deborah went on unheeding the interruption. 

“ It is a very cosy house, and its nearness to the mill is 
just what made me think of it.” 

“Why? Because dear father went up and down there 
so much ? ” Jo whispered softly. 

“No, darling, though I thought of that too. There are 
no stone floors, except in the little kitchen, mother, and 
there is one long room that could be made very pretty for 
you. And the end parlour next the road I want to turn 
into a shop, and earn our living there.” 

“And pray what would you sell?” cried Phoebe, with 
immeasurable scorn. 

“ Home-made pies and cakes to the factory girls, and 
sweets and goodies of all sorts to the lads from Elldale. 
You know their playing-fields are in the Brent Road, and I 
do believe such a shop could be made to pay and do good 
to the mill girls at the same time, by giving them whole¬ 
some fare at a low price.” 

And, having launched her thunderbolt, Deborah leaned 
back and waited results. 

“ Well, all I can say is, I think you are mad, Deb, 
downright perfectly mad! ” cried Phoebe, in a tone that 
ought to have extinguished the subject for ever. But Jo 
slipped her hand into her sister’s and said softly— 

“ It would be very hard work for you, Deb. Couldn’t 
we keep Hannah ? ’ ’ 

Deborah shook her head as she smiled back at the child. 

Jack began to whistle and as suddenly stopped. 

“ It would be an awfully jolly shop to come to, Sis, but 
everybody will cut us dead if you do it.” 

“And whatever would Will Mansfield say to such an 
unheard-of idea?” cried Mrs. Dean, making the one 
comment Deborah had dreaded most of all. 

Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes flashed with some 
feeling that was not allowed to show itself further, and only 


Jo knew how her fingers trembled as she answered quietly, 
“It doesn’t matter what anyone thinks. We must work, and 
I do believe I could succeed in this. Besides,” she went 
on, trying to speak lightly, “ lords and dukes are going in 
for fruit-farms and dairy-shops nowadays, and are not 
ashamed to have their names painted up for all the world 
to see.” 

“ That’s a very different thing,” retorted Phoebe sharply ; 
“ it is simply their way of investing surplus capital.” 

“And mine will be investing surplus time and brains,” 
said Deb smiling, for she had determined at all costs to 
keep patience and good temper intact that night. “You 
see, mother darling, there is literally nothing else in 
Arleford by which I can earn enough, with what we have, 
to keep the home together. If my music were as good as 
Phoebe’s, I might try for the post of music-teacher at 
Hedly Hall. They say Miss Bennet is leaving at Christmas. 
If we could keep Jo there another year it would be splendid, 
but we want much more than that.” 

“Look here, Deb, give up this wild scheme, and I will 
try for it,” said Phoebe, leaning forward eagerly. “I can 
play, and I passed all my exams well, and I could teach, 
though I should hate it every hour of the day.” 

“And there will be my salary, Deb,” said Jack loftily. 
“ Oh, you can’t go into this shop affair. Fancy seeing you 
selling penny slices of pudding to the weavers ! ” 

And Jack, who was very proud of his tall elder sister, 
stood up, in all the dignity of five feet five, to give emphasis 
to his words. 

“I must say you totally forget one thing, Deborah,” 
said her mother fretfully. “What would your dear father 
have said to such a thing ? ” 

“ He would not have liked it at first,” said Deborah 
frankly, though a sorrowful lump in her throat made speech 
very difficult. “ But it was not pride that made him 
dislike our trying to earn money, and he often said cooking 
was my one talent. I think, if he could speak now, he 
would say ‘Go forward.’ But here is Hannah with the 
supper things, and we won’t discuss it any more now.” 

“ Nor never,” added Phoebe, regardless of grammar in 
her girlish wrath. 

Deborah’s brave spirit was certainly somewhat daunted 
by the opposition arrayed against her, but she did not flinch 
from her purpose. 

Next morning she carried up her mother’s breakfast on 
a dainty little tray, and then, leaving the housekeeping 
for once in Phoebe’s care, took Jack and Jo out on an 
exploring expedition to the cottage of her dreams. 

(To be continued.) 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Dobbin inquires : Will you ftlease tell me if the poem. 
“ The Lost Leaderby Robert Browning, refers to any 
particular person ? 

This question has been often asked and often answered, 
sometimes by identifying “The Lost Leader” with the 
poet William Wordsworth. It will be remembered that the 
short poem beginning— 

“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat,” 

is a fine outburst of mingled reproach and tenderness to a 
great man who has left behind the noble ideals of his youth 
and deserted the popular party for the sake of wealth and 
power. 

Wordsworth in his youth had strong Liberal sympathies, 
but, in common with many other people, he lost them as 
age advanced. 

He stubbornly opposed Catholic emancipation and the 
Reform Bill. It would, however, be unfair to see in “ The 
Lost Leader” an exact portrait of this great poet, and we 
cannot sum up our reply better than by transcribing a letter 
published in Mr. Grosart’s edition of Wordsworth’s prose 
works. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. February 24th, 1875. 

Dear Mr. Grosart, — I have been asked the question 
you now address me with, and as duly answered, I can’t 
remember how many times. There is no sort of objection 
to one more assurance, or rather confession, on my part, 
that I did in my hasty youth presume to use the great and 
venerable personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s 
model; one from which this or the other particular feature 
may be selected and turned to account. Had I intended 
more—above all, such a boldness as portraying the entire 
man—I should not have talked about “handfuls of silver 
and bits of ribbon.” These never influenced the change of 
politics in the great poet, whose deflection, nevertheless, 
accompanied as it was by a regular face-about of his special 
party, was, to my private apprehension and even mature 
consideration, an event to deplore. But, just as in the 
tapestry on my wall., I can recognise figures which have 
struck out a fancy on occasion, that though truly enough 
thus derived, yet would be preposterous as a copy ; so, 
though I dare not deny the original of my little poem, I 
altogether refuse to have it considered as the vera effigies 
of such a moral and intellectual superiority. 

Faithfully yours, Robert Browning. 





THE FAILURES OF THE BUSINESS GIRL. 

By FLORA KLICKMANN. 


PART IV. 

IN DRESSMAKING. 

There is something radically wrong in a girl’s work and 
methods if she does not make a tolerable income as a 
dressmaker. There never was a time when materials were 
so inexpensive, and when fashions changed more rapidly ; 
consequently, women in all grades of society equip them¬ 
selves with treble the number of gowns that their mothers 
considered luxuriously sufficient. The pros and cons of 
this modern wave of extravagance I am not discussing 
here; but, so far as the dressmakers are concerned, it 
should be an ideal state of things. Yet a girl who has 
only one other competitor in a country town told me, 
a few weeks ago, that she could barely make ends 
meet. When I saw specimens of her handiwork, my only 
surprise was that she ever managed to bring those said 
“ ends ” within even shouting distance of one another, for 
that was more than several of her clients could do with the 
waistbands she provided. 

A really clever dressmaker can earn excellent money, as 
well as her board and lodging, by entering the employ of 
some well-known London house. Under these circum¬ 
stances her salary is fixed, and she has no anxiety as to 
whether customers come or remain away : her only respon¬ 
sibility is the work itself. These girls are seldom failures ; 
they have to prove themselves distinct successes before 
they are engaged for such posts ; the employers have their 
reputations to consider; and they never run the risk of 
taking on a doubtful worker. In the rare instances where 
such a dressmaker goes “down hill,” it is invariably the 
result of ill-health, or some sudden inexplicable mistake on 
her part. 

But by far the larger number of girls have either no wish 
to enter a large establishment, or they have not the oppor¬ 
tunity. Yet if these are awake to the requirements of their 
business, there is no reason why they should not earn a 
larger income than those in someone else’s employ; since 
most women prefer to have their dresses made near home, 
if only the work is as good, rather than have the trouble of 
going a distance to be fitted. And there is the additional 
advantage that a private maker is her own mistress. It is 
here that the first pitfall is encountered. The knowledge 
that there is no supervision of any kind, and no possibility 
of one’s work being submitted to some higher authority, 
permits a girl to become a trifle careless at times—only a 
trifle, but it is a habit that grows, and it is fatal to one’s 
interests. Unpunctuality in the fulfilment of orders is a 
failing peculiar to the private dressmaker, and an incon¬ 
venience to which one is not liable at a large establishment. 
To allow indifferent “finishing-off” to appear on the inside 
of a bodice, to bone it badly or insufficiently, to omit the 
loops for hanging, all this indicates an unreliable worker; 
women with expensive materials to be made up will not 
entrust them to such a one, and the result is that little 
negligencies will often lose a dressmaker a wealthy customer 
who would otherwise have employed her frequently and 
with profitable commissions. Eventually she has to content 
herself with the only work that presents itself, blouses and 
commonplace costumes required by people who do not 
know good making from bad, and who pay accordingly. 

One characteristic of the second-rate dressmaker is her 
tendency to introduce extreme fashions, or to crowd on 
embellishments, under the delusion that they will hide a 
misfit. This is only adding insult to injury, because the 
wearer is then compelled to endure ill-setting trimmings, 
and faultily-cut eccentricities of style, as well as a bad 
foundation. The girl who does not strive from the very 
outset to acquire the art of fitting perfectly can never hope 
to rise in her business. 

Again, there are some who take great trouble in studying 
thoroughly the scientific principles that underlie the “ cut¬ 
ting-out ” process. This is right enough so far as it goes, 


but it is not the whole of the matter. If everyone grew to 
exact proportions it would be a different thing; but as it is 
we are most of us a series of variations from the original 
model, and therefore the scientific principles must be 
modified to suit individual needs. A matronly friend of 
mine recently had a gown sent home which was found to 
have a collar a couple of inches too big. 

“ Oh, I assure you, madam, it must be correct! ” said 
the dressmaker, even though the bodice was donned again 
for her inspection. “You see, your bust measure is so- 
and-so ; therefore, according to proper calculations, your 
neck measure is bound to be such-and-such to be in the 
right proportion. Now I’ll just measure that collar to prove 
to you that it is cut on a scientific basis.” 

“But,” exclaimed my friend despairingly, “I don’t 
desire my clothing to be made to accommodate a basis, I 
require it to accommodate my figure ! As I evidently have 
an unscientific neck, I must beg you to allow me an 
unscientific collar.” 

Another matter that is sadly neglected by the inefficient 
dressmaker is the style of garment and material that is 
suited to each individual woman. She follows the fashions 
of the moment blindly, quite irrespective of the personal 
characteristic of the client she is dressing. “ Boleros 
are much worn at present, and a skirt with three flounces 
is quite the latest thing,” she tells her customers. The 
short stout lady, who naturally decides on “the latest 
thing,” is then surprised to find that she looks stouter 
and shorter than ever, never realising that her waist has 
been cut off by the bolero, and her height by the flounces. 
The dressmaker who pays no heed to these things, who 
offers no counteracting suggestions if a woman desires an 
unsuitable style, will eventually rank among the nonentities. 
Other people have only to look at the outcome of her labours 
to determine at once to run no risk of being themselves 
made such pitiful objects. 

But perhaps the greatest source of failure in the private 
dressmaker is her lack of originality, coupled with the way 
she neglects to keep in touch with the everchanging modes 
of the hour. To produce an exact replica of a fashion-plate 
or a model is the extent of her professional ambition. This 
is, in reality, the most elementary stage of the business. I 
have seen the Chinese dressmaker at home and at work. 
He calls himself a lady-tailor. He is usually about the 
most odoriferous, unprepossessing modiste a woman could 
wish not to have near her. But he can copy anything and 
everything you choose to show him. An American lady in 
Shanghai, ordering half-a-dozen nightdresses, sent a most 
elaborate one as a pattern. It chanced that a button had 
come off during her travels, and she had replaced it with 
an odd pearl button, which was the only one available at 
the moment on board ship. When the almond-eyed Mr. 
Sing San Sen waited upon her in due course with the six 
garments, reproduced most exquisitively, like the original, 
it was found that an odd pearl button appeared faithfully on 
each. He explained, with pride, how gratified he was that 
he had been able, after all, to match the estimable lady’s 
honourable button, since at first he had feared there were 
no others like it in all Shanghai. 

To the clever dressmaker a fashion-plate merely suggests 
ideas which she modifies or amplifies to suit the peculiarities 
of her customers. She would scorn to copy it slavishly ; for 
one thing, she knows her client does not wish to be a 
duplicate of anyone else who may happen to have copied 
the sketch. To obviate the chance of such a thing, all the 
most famous dressmakers have their own exclusive designs, 
and they charge proportionately. 

Fi-nally, it is absolutely imperative that one should see 
how certain styles look on certain people ; mere fashion- 
books are not sufficient. A dressmaker must make a point 
of visiting places where well-dressed women do congregate. 
More especially is this necessary for those who live in the 
provinces. Londoners can see a galaxy of tastefully-gowned 
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women any day by spending an hour in the Park. But in 
other parts of the country it is not so easy. The fashions 
that are mostly in evidence there are those that are 
becoming passe in town, and these are useless as 
inspirations. 

An occasional week-end in London or Paris is no longer 
a formidable undertaking to the country girl. It can be 
accomplished with little cost and with still less trouble. 
Under the auspices of some reliable “ personally con¬ 
ducted ” tour a girl can go abroad, even alone, with perfect 
safety. And hundreds do so, coming back to their work 
freshened in body and brain, and full of ideas and novelties ; 
these are the girls who make a financial as well as an 
artistic success "of their calling. She who says she has not 
time to spare is invariably the girl who has the least to do. 
What she lacks is not so much the time as the enterprise. 


Without enterprise, and a small initial outlay, no one 
nowadays can hope for big returns in any business, and 
dressmaking is no exception to the rule. 

As an instance of what can be achieved in this direction. 
A country girl came to London about six years ago, being 
suddenly left penniless. She obtained a very subordinate 
appointment in the establishment of a fashionable West 
End modiste. Quickly realising that there was a demand 
for brains in addition to manual work, she set herself to 
develop ideas. Spending every available holiday in Paris, 
she speedily enlarged her experience and cultivated her 
taste. Her ability soon secured her promotion, clients were 
pleased with her suggestions, and would specially request 
that she should attend to them. She saw her opportunity 
and started a business of her own ; the customers followed 
her. Her present income is about ^5000 a year. 


HARMONY. 

Bv ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


He wooed her; she was young and gay ; 

He was a scholar, grave and stern. 

They wedded ; then they found one day 
They had each other’s speech to learn! 

He, thoughtful, spake of men and books, 
When she desired he’d speak of love. 
She, thoughtless, talked of dress and looks 
And things he wished she’d rise above. 

And so the couple drew apart. 

(They loved each other all the same!) 

“ Is it my fault ? ” she questioned, tart. 

He sadly asked, “Am I to blame?” 

And thus one evening in their room 
They silent sat and suffered much, 

Till from the organ in the gloom 
The music woke beneath his touch. 


He played; and through the twilight came 
A sunbeam from the earlier hours; 

A whisper, like her old pet name 

Breathed as they stood amid the flowers. 

L[e played ; the music sighed and said 
A something words could never say. 

(And Love awoke, the sleepy head ! 

And Love resolved to have his way.) 

The player paused ; his wife arose, 

With hands outstretched, and whispered low, 
“ Husband of mine, your music knows 
You love me, and it tells me so ! ” 

“ Of course I love you, dear,” he cried. 

“ There’s no ‘ of course,’ ” she sweetly said. 
(Love gave a mortal blow to Pride,) 

And wedded hearts anew were wed. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS: A CONTRAST. 


PART X. 

REFINEMENT. 

N all works of art, whether painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, refinement 
is an indispensable quality. An 
architect may design in any style— 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, or Renais¬ 
sance—but refinement there must 
be, because art precludes the very 
notion of vulgarity. The artist must 
be a man of education and refine¬ 
ment, and these qualities must 
appear in his work. Whether his work is original or 
founded upon something which has been done before, 
vulgarity must be avoided or absent. Now what in art is 
vulgarity? Vulgarity is ostentation, unnecessary display, 
pandering to bad taste, and attempting rather to appeal to 
the wonder of the uneducated or ill-educated, instead of 
producing that kind of work which will be appreciated by 
people of taste and culture. It maybe said, “ But suppose 
you have to build for those who have ‘ popular tastes,’ 
what then ? ” Well, of course, there is a difficulty in the 
matter, but it does not follow that what is “popular” is 
absolutely bad, and work may be executed in a popular 
style which is neither coarse nor vulgar. At the present time 
a great deal of art work is turned out which is remarkable 


for repulsive ugliness and eccentricity. We see in many 
pictures faces which are positive deformities, figures which 
are absolutely repulsive, and from which the mind recoils 
with loathing. Now the excuse put forward for this kind 
of art is that the artist should not attempt to attract by 
“ mere prettiness,” and that more ability is shown in 
depicting an ugly face than a pretty one. But as an artist 
of great experience said once to us, “It is so much more 
difficult to paint a pretty face than an ugly one, that one 
is apt to suspect that the men who always paint these 
monstrosities are incapable of representing beauty ! ” 

And in architecture it is the same thing. Why do we see 
these short stumpy columns bulging out as if they were 
squeezed out of shape by the weight above them, with vast 
floppy capitals like badly-baked muffins, or segmental 
arches depressed as though some very fat man had 
accidentally sat upon them before the “casting” had set 
firmly ? These are things which popular taste naturally 
condemns, and rightly so. Mere ugliness should always 
be avoided. We have seen a design for a modem church 
in which every arch is formed of a very flat segment. Of 
course, segmental arches may be used and must in some 
places, but whole rows of segmental arches supported upon 
round columns produce a hideous effect. 

Ostentation or unnecessary display should always be 
avoided. Of course, buildings may be as elaborate as 
ciicumstances and means will allow, but if it is attempted 
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to carry out a highly-ornamental scheme too cheaply, the 
result will certainly be unsatisfactory. Good work may be 
executed cheaply, but it must be plain, or it will be bad. 
A very rich man may keep many servants, and it may be 
quite right that he should, if he can pay for them and make 
them behave properly; but if a poor man keeps a large 
establishment, the servants are badly paid and disrespectful 
and the household uncomfortable. The very ostentation and 
display used to conceal the absence of means, makes the 
thing more contemptible. This is exactly the case with 
elaborate buildings erected with insufficient means. There 
is certain to be something shabby or unsatisfactory about 
them somewhere. The practice of selecting designs by 
competition frequently leads to this result, because the 
committee, of course, select the most showy design, which 
is generally the most expensive, and all sorts of dodges are 
had recourse to in order to bring the thing within the 
estimated cost; the walls are too thin, inferior materials 
substituted. There is a well-known case of a church which 
was gained by competition. Only one side was shown in 
the drawings, which was elaborate and handsome, but as the 
other was not shown, all the detail had to be omitted to 
bring the work down to the required estimate! With 
competitions for very large and important works 
committee ought always to employ an architect of reputa¬ 
tion and ability to help them with their decisions and 
selection, even when they do not engage him as assessor. 

We have said that one of the things that true art wi 
always avoid is appealing to the wonder of the ignorant. 
Do not attempt to make people open their mouths or their 
ears. Canova used to say that English people judged 
works of art by their ears instead of their eyes. The kind 
of things that guides and guide-books tell one, ought not to 


influence your judgment. For instance, when you are told 
that the finials on the spires of Cologne Cathedral weigh 
fifty tons and are composed of twenty-four different lumps 
of stone fastened together to look like one, such a state¬ 
ment ought to excite contempt rather than admiration, 
because a finial ought not to weigh fifty tons, and ought 
not to be composed of more than two or, at the outside, 
three pieces of stone ! 

Some of the huge figures which crown modern buildings 
are quite absurd in such a position. They might look 
well enough upon a solid pedestal, or a rock, but they 
crush a building by their 
monstrous scale and want of 
proportion. 

Perhaps the most 
charming example 
of perfectly refined 
detail in Eng¬ 
land is the beau¬ 
tiful fragment 
of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, 

York, of 
which we 
give a 
sketch. 





MARY S ABBEY, YORK. (An example of most refined detail .) 























































































A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

:h rose next morning fully determined 
that no persuasion, coaxing, or entreaty 
on Claire’s part should induce her to 
go on such an errand as she had 
unwillingly undertaken the day before, 
but she little realised what baffling 
weapons Claire was capable of using. 
Claire was clever, and she was not 
too ill to direct her ability towards 
getting her own way. Perhaps, after 
all, it was not very difficult to practise 
on poor Beth, whose own cleverness 
did not lie in the direction of 
r deceit where she did not expect it. 
heightened colour, her agitation and 
excitement, may not have been wholly simulated, for she 
was certainly exceedingly anxious to communicate with 
Vilestri, but it is not too much to say that she greatly 
exaggerated her symptoms in order to break down Beth’s 
opposition. 

“I won’t go,” the latter began with great stoutness, 
when Claire insisted on being provided with writing- 
materials, dashed oft' a note, and coolly proposed 
that Beth should not only deliver it, but await an 
answer. “I can’t prevent you from writing, but I can 
refuse to be your messenger. It’s no use going on at 
me, Claire, because I won’t.” 

“ How do you dare to set yourself up as a judge of 
my actions cried Claire, her cheeks flaming. “ I 
don’t know what silly notions you’ve got in your head, 
but I do know it’s a piece of immense impertinence for 
you—a little country thing like you—to set yourself up 
to know better than me ! ” 

“I don’t.” Beth made a great effort to control her 
own rising temper. “ 1 only know what’s good for 
myself, and it isn’t good for my self-respect to act as 
your go-between.” 

To her surprise, Claire began to cry. Her tears were 
far more disarming than her rudeness; and in spite of 
all Beth’s efforts to soothe her, she sobbed herself into 
such a pitiably hysterical condition that the young nurse 
grew thoroughly alarmed. The doctor’s visit in the 
middle of the attack was opportune, but he looked 
grave and, as Beth could not but see, rather displeased. 

“ Is there no one older, more responsible than you 
to look after Miss Hazlett ? ” he asked, when Claire 
had somewhat controlled herself and was lying back 
against the pillows exhausted. 

Beth’s lips forced the word “ No.” She shrank from 
the gaze of the cold grave man, who easily enough 
misinterpreted her look. “ She has been neglectful, 
and she is ashamed of herself,” ran his thought, 
strengthened bv Claire’s petulant whisper— 

“ She won’t do what I want her.” 

He said nothing more, but invited Beth with a sign 
to follow him out of the room. 

“ Can I see Mr. Bethune ? ” he asked. 

At the question Beth found her voice. 

“ Don’t—please don’t trouble father ! ” she said. 
“ He’s so busy, and it would disturb him dreadfully. 
And he world send for mamma, and she would not— 
might not—it would not be convenient for her to 
come home now. It isn’t what you think. Indeed I 


haven’t been unkind ! I did refuse something Claire 
asked of me, but it was because I thought it was 
wrong.” 

Beth’s blue eyes were clear wells of truth, and they 
pleaded eloquently for her. The doctor relaxed so far 
as to smile. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it is sometimes very difficult to 
hold the balance evenly between what a patient desires 
and what is good for him ; but you are a little too young 
to be weighted with this responsibility. Mrs. Bethune, 

I understand, objects to a trained nurse ? ” 

“ She would be very angry if you sent one while she 
is away,” said Beth naively. 

“ And there is no older person—no servant or friend 
who could share the nursing with you ? No ? Well, 
then, I think I must ask you to take an indulgent view 
of your patient’s whims, and give in to them so long as 
she stops short of proposing to get out of bed or run 
any risk of more cold. Her nerves are in a very excit¬ 
able state, and her chest is delicate. She is not making 
the rapid progress I expected.” He paused, noticing 
that Beth’s face did not gather any clearness. “ I am 
sure I can trust you to do your best,” he said reassuringly, 
“ and to-morrow we shall see how matters stand.” 

Beth felt herself helpless. There was nothing for it 
but to summon Ball to sit beside Claire and, making 
the excuse that she required fresh air, go out herself 
upon her hateful errand. 

The wind was keen, and there was a line dust of 
snow blown upon it, but she was glad of the cold. It 
seemed to her clean and bracing after the hot atmo¬ 
sphere of the sick-room, where it was difficult to draw 
a full breath. The best in her was stifled there. She 
was made to stoop to dishonourable acts. Even to her 
inexperience, belief was not possible in Claire’s asserted 
“ business ” with the music-master. The business was 
a flirtation of the vulgarest kind. 

Beth had many thoughts about love and marriage, as 
all girls have; but in that imagined romance, where her 
young fancy wandered, her lover was ever a hero, “a 
very perfect gentle knight.” To picture him as a 
foreigner with long hair, a broken accent, an impudent 
smile, was to let her ideal suffer defilement as the 
stainless snow was defiled with the tread of London 
feet. “ It would make love—mud,” she said vigorously, 
giving her resentment full scope. 

Her anger was not lessened by the circumstance that 
Vilestri, when he took the letter she mutely held out to 
him, gave her his reply with an air of smiling gallantry 
which was not lost on the girls behind the stationer’s 
counter, whom the inclement day left idle. That they 
should smile and giggle with their own private interpreta¬ 
tion of the meeting made the blood in Beth’s veins 
boil. If anger could have killed the tall dark-haired 
man, twisting his moustache and looking down on her 
with amusement, he would have had a brief lease of life. 
All Beth’s native dignity could scarcely support her 
out of the shop. Her heart was quivering with injury 
and distress. The little head reared so proudly would 
fain have fallen on Aunt Anneys’s gentle breast and 
eased its throbbing there ; but Aunt Annoys was four 
hundred miles away, and every mile might count for a 
hundred, so hopeless of bridgment was the wide gulf 
between them. The impossibility of reaching out to 
the other side of that silence where love was waiting for 
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her struck her with the force of a new discovery. There 
is no wireless telegraphy along which the sympathy of 
another mind can flash to ours at the instant when the 
need for it is urgent, and the day we find that out is the 
beginning of tragedy. 

She went home with the depressing conviction that 
she must needs go on consenting to further participa¬ 
tion in Claire’s affairs. The net was spread about her 
feet, and she could not escape. She clung to the hope 
that at the end of a few days Mrs. Bethune and Jane 
must return, and the disappointment was proportion¬ 
ately keen when a letter came telling of an extension of 
the visit. Mrs. Bethune wrote, prodigal of regrets, that 
she should be absent from her dearest husband, who 
must so soon, alas, be leaving her, but hinted at the 
great importance, for the sake of the dear girls, of 
establishing friendly relations with the family at the 
Hall. 

“ So we’re to be left to our own devices for another 
week,” said Beth’s father, not uncheerfully, as, with 
judicious skippings, he read this letter aloud at break¬ 
fast. “ Why, my little girl, are you so dull ?” he asked, 
looking up, as Beth did not respond, and seeing the 
tears she could not repress in her eyes. “ Let me see 
those cheeks ! You are too pale. 1 can’t have you 
falling ill on your sister’s account.” There was a little 
annoyance mixed with his anxiety, and she was quick 
to perceive it. 

“ It’s nothing,” she said, summoning her fortitude. 
“ I don’t mind the nursing. Ball sits up at night. But 
Claire is—she wants ” 

“ She’s as capricious as all invalids, I don’t doubt; 
and I suppose in your capacity as nurse you feel bound 
to thwart her ? ” 

“ She doesn’t let me,” said Beth faintly. 

“ I wouldn’t try 1 ” he answered lightly. “ Fold up 
your prickles, my Scotch thistle, and let her go her own 
camsteerie way. There’s a fine native word for you ! 
She’ll mend the faster.” 

Here was the same advice the doctor had given. 
But would it have been given if either had been able to 
see to the heart of the difficulty ? 

“They think me a tyrant,” she reflected bitterly. 
“ I daresay even father thinks I’ve been reading up 
A Nurse's Duties , and that I keep Claire waiting for her 
soup till the right hour has struck.” 

Her discouragement led her to make one more 
struggle for liberty. Her pride was broken down, and 
she stooped to plead with Claire. 

“Do let me off! I hate it so! It makes me feel 
degraded.” 

“ I’m afraid you’re very selfish, Miss Bee-bee ! ” said 
Claire, with an imitation of her mother’s plaintiveness. 
“You only think of your own feelings. You don’t 
think of me and how you can help me.” 

“ I don’t think it’s helping you, Claire. If you would 
let me tell somebody! I’m unhappy because I don’t 
think it’s right. If you’d let me tell father—he’s very 
sympathetic!—he might explain to mamma, and then 
you could see Signor Vilestri openly.” She threw aside 
that pretence of “ business ” • which Claire, indeed, 
troubled herself no longer to maintain. Her voice 
was earnest, her face eloquent. “ Do, Claire! ” she 
besought. “ It will be so much, much happier for you ! ” 

Claire did not fly into a rage, as she half dreaded. 
She only looked at the pleader languidly. 

“You have the queerest ideas,” she said. “ I suppose 
it’s the result of being brought up in the wilds, with 
nobody to teach you better. But I must say you’ve a 
passion for interfering. If you were like other girls, 
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you’d know that there’s nothing more sneaky than 
always wanting to tell! If it had been yon, now, wild 
horses wouldn’t have dragged a syllable out of me, even 
if I’d been questioned. But you’ve a very poor sense of 
honour, Miss Bee-bee. I would never have trusted you 
if there had been another soul to turn to ; and it’s like 
my luck to be laid up here with only you to lean on ! ” 

“ Why don’t you get Jane to help you ? Perhaps 
you wouldn’t have found her sense of honour so 
deficient! ” 

Claire laughed. 

“ I had very good and sufficient reasons for not going 
to good old Jane. And please understand that you 
are not to go to her either, or to the padre, or to 
mamma. You must alloAv me to be the best judge of 
my own affairs, Miss Bee-bee ; and you’ll only bring 
yourself into trouble if you meddle. I’m getting better. 
As soon as I’m well, you can pass by on the other side 
and not see me or my wicked ways, if you like. I’ll 
survive the affront.” 

But Beth had come to the end of her submission. 
She gave no pledge of silence, and next day she.resolved 
to go to West Kensington and lay the matter before 
Isabel. Another girl would perhaps best understand 
her difficulties. 

Claire was so much better that the doctor had given 
her permission to rise. She was seated in an easv- 
chair, wearing a becoming wrap, and dipping into a 
novel. Beth thumped the cushions into shape, placed 
grapes and jelly at hand, and seizing her chance, made 
her escape. She rushed upstairs two steps at a time, 
flung on her hat and jacket, and was out of the house 
before Claire had time to miss her or manufacture a 
new want. How Beth revelled in her freedom ! A big 
clock over the station entrance glowed at a quarter to 
five. At five o’clock Vilestri would be waiting at 
Burridge’s; to-day he would wait in vain. She 
determined to walk all the way to Vera Road to spin 
out the time and make herself hopelessly late for the 
appointment. The day was pleasant, and the exercise 
refreshed her. 

Hearing that Isabel was alone, she ran up unannounced. 
The door of the mother’s room stood half open, and 
she slipped into it gently. Isabel, walking the fretful 
Friday’s bairn up and down, smiled radiantly at her, 
but spared a finger to place warningly on her lips. 

The baby gave a little Avail of discontent, Avaved a 
rebellious hand, then burroAved once more against 
Isabel’s shoulder. The big clumsy girl looked very 
SAveet and womanly as she Avalked patiently up and 
doAvn, crooning a Avordless song. Her strong arms 
closed about the little delicate blossom Avith great 
tenderness ; her fair head leant against the flaxen one. 
Beth sat, soothed by the rhythm of Isabel’s footfall, the 
soft murmur of her voice. The love her generous heart 
poured out on the sickly little sister seemed to Aoav out 
and reach Beth too, and set her right Avith the Avorld. 

Presently she Avas seated Avith Isabel in the next 
room, Avhere, though the door Avas open betAveen, their 
voices could not disturb the sleeping children, and then 
everything Avas told. 

Isabel’s merry face greAV very grave as she listened, 
so grave that Beth began to doubt if she should have 
alloAved herself the relief of an outpouring. 

“ I made no promise,” she said ; “ but perhaps it is 
mean to tell.” 

“ Mean ! All the meanness there is lay in making 
you do it! It Avas shameful—disgraceful! Beth, 
promise me—promise me solemnly, hoAvever much 
Claire may urge yon, you’ll never meet that man again ! ” 
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“Oh, I promise!” said Beth, thankfully binding 
herself. “But, you see, I was helpless, because they 
blamed me for making her worse—even Ball, who 
doesn’t like Claire; and mamma wrote that she was 
afraid I must be neglectful.” 

Isabel saw the fluttering in the round throat, and the 
fire of her anger burned fiercer. She was older in 
experience than"Beth, and she knew how easily a young 
girl’s name may be sullied by idle rumour. It was not 
Claire who would suffer. 

“ I wish the mother was here,” she said. “ She is so 
wise and so calm! I always get into a rage, and that 
does no good. But I know what she’d say, just as it 
she was here.” 

“Yes?” 

“She’d say, ‘ Go straight, no matter who or what 
tempts you to be underhand.’ No—you weren’t under¬ 
hand, Beth, but you helped Claire to be. I’d have 
hardened my heart and let her be as ill as she liked, and 
serve her right! ” 

“ No you wouldn’t.” 

“ It was a very difficult position, I know. It was 


disgraceful of them to put you in it! Yes—I blame 
Aunt Alice and Jane too, for they must have known 
Claire would be up to some of her tricks ! Since we’re 
on the disagreeable subject, I must tell you what a 
trouble it has always been to us that we can’t like our 
relations better. And they’re almost the only ones 
we’ve got on that. side. If Uncle Charles had lived, it 
would have been different. I know he was nice—the 
little mother’s brother couldn’t have been anything 
else; but he died so soon. And Jane and Claire have 
been brought up so differently from us, we haven’t so 
much as a wish or a thought or an aim in common. 
Mother says I ought not to judge them severely, because 
they were very much left to themselves. And until your 
father married Aunt Alice, there was no man in the home 
to set the standard. Fathers and brothers are good for 
that, Beth ; they are so hard on anything sneaky ! ” 

“I never had anybody, except Uncle John, but he is 
the very soul of honour! ” 

“ I think you are like him,” said Isabel, kissing her. 
“ Oh, Beth, I’m glad we’re friends! ” 

{To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

HEATHER ( Missionary Work). —There are many institutions for the 
training of women for missionary work both at home and abroad. 
We hardly think you could do better than undergo a course of training 
at the Church Army Mission Nurses’ Training Home, 21, Nutford 
Place, AV. You should apply to Miss Carlile. Candidates arc trained 
for three or six months, and are boarded and lodged free of charge. 
The training consists of visiting, nursing, Bible and Prayer Book 
studies, and all kinds of mission work, including rescue work. When 
accepted it is expected that the worker shall devote herself, to the 
duties- of the mission for at least two years. The limits of age for 
candidates are from twenty-one to forty. The uniform costs about. 
£4, towards which a grant not exceeding £2 is made bv the Church 
Army. After training, if accepted for the work, a mission worker 
receives a salary of 14s. a week, and a furnished room or rooms free. 

Perplexed ( Emigration ). —We think you would do wisely to emigrate 

• to Australia or Canada. In both countries there are good openings 
for women who understand domestic work. We must repeat the 
advice given to other correspondents to apply to the Secretary of the 
British Women’s Emigration Association, 1 mperial Institute, Kensing¬ 
ton, AA r ., who will, we feel sure, do all in her power to assist you to 
emigrate under the most favourable conditions. 

ALEX (Point-Lace Making). —It is unfortunately not always easy for 
girls to sell lace, even when it is very well made and fine in design. 
But we think you had better call upon some of the leading lace firms 
in London, which are to be found in Regent Street, Piccadilly, Old 
Bond Street, and Audley Street. If these firms cannot encourage 
you to hope to sell your work, we think it would be wiser for you to 
take to the cleaning and mending of lace. For work of this kind 
there is a good deal of demand. 

Arta {Satin Painting). —Not much of this employment finds its way 
into English hands, although there is no reason why it should not do 
so. Still, some of the large firms of drapers and fan-makers do 
employ a few ladies in painting on satin for dress and other purposes. 
It is necessary, however, to call personally upon the heads of firms 
and to exhibit some designs which are uncommon in idea and beauti¬ 
fully executed. 

W. S. C.; {Hospital Nursing) —As you tell us that you have only just 
left school, you are too young for* admission even to a children’s 
hospital, which is, we understand, your ambition. At children s 
hospitals the minimum of age is usually twenty. When you have 
attained that age, you might apply to the Matron of the Evelina Hos¬ 
pital, Southwark, for admission as a probationer. In the meantime, 
you should attend some ambulance classes, if any such exist in your 
neighbourhood. 

VIOLET ( Parish Work). —We have selected parish work, as you men¬ 
tion it, in preference to a companionship, because the latter kind of 
work is both difficult to obtain and leads to nothing. If you engage* 
in parish work, we think you ought certainly to be trained beforehand. 
Perhaps you could manage to go for a time to one of the women s 
settlements in London. The College ol Women Workers, otherwise 
known as “ Grey Ladies,” Blaekheath Hill, S.E., is an excellent one. 
Girls are here trained in parish work. 

MRS. D. ( Plant Needlework) . — Orders for such work are well executed 
by the AVorking Ladies’ Guild, 251, Brompton Road, S.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SlGRII).—Thought-transference is a phenomenon which acts inde¬ 
pendently of the will, as a general rule ; yet will-power will cause the 
unconscious subject to act in accordance with the thought and desire 
of the operator. Persons who live together, or are much in sympathy 
with each other, will speak of a subject of which their companion is at 
the same moment thinking, and we know of a case where this was so 
remarkable, that when a subject had to be avoided, the party objecting 
to broach it had to take a book and read to banish the question from 
her own mind as the only safeguard. AVe only state facts, but do not 
offer explanations on such subjects. 

Rustic.— “Coats of arms” were originally granted for “deeds of 
arms,” chiefly amongst the landed aristocracy—knights, titled or 
untitled. But in these modern times, persons who have no hereditary 
claim to them may purchase them at the College of Heralds at rather 
a costly.price. The “coat” of arms means the escutcheon or shield 
(or, if borne by a woman, a “lozenge,” shaped like a diamond-pane 
of glass), on which is represented certain insignia, or devices, Avith 
which the shield may be “ impaled ” with a man’s wife’s arms—the 
man’s on the one half of the same,'on the heraldic right, and the wife’s 
on the sinister half. Or there may be quarterings of the arms of the 
grandparents. In Austria, sixteen quarterings of nobility must be 
shown for an appointment in the Emperor’s body-guard and other 
Court appointments ; and for a certain rank in some ancient orders (as 
that of the “Knights of St. John of Jerusalem”) four quarterings of 
nobility, as well as five generations of noble descent on the father’s 
side. The “advantages’’ consist in eligibility for certain other 
distinctions and appointments, as well as in the honour itself. - As 
Society consists, all distinctions have advantages.. “A crest” is the 
. device’ worn as a distinguishing mark on the knight’s helmet, very 
essential when the visor was closed, and when even his own following 
could not otherwise recognise him. No woman has a right to a crest, 
for an obvious reason, as she docs not go into battle ; but a “ shield ” 
might, naturally, be used as a defence, and on this the arms of her 
family may be “ emblazoned,” as on her letter-paper, seals, book¬ 
plates, carriages, and furniture, and in olden times embroidered on 
her dress. . • > ■ 

AVlTHOUT NAME.—A\ r e thank a reader for a kind letter, unsigned, and 
show our appreciation of it by quoting a part of what she says as to 
varieties of omelets. “To make an omelette aux 1 ruffes , prepare as 
usual, omitting the herbs arid parsley, and before doubling the omelet 
over, spread, in the centre a ragout of truffles, chopped finely, and 

. cooked in Madeira, with a very* little “sauce Esfagnol .” Omelette 
au.v fommes de ter res is made by preparing as usual, and adding thin 
slices of potato well-cooked, not crisped, in butter till of a golden 
colour, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 

SCOTCH Lassie.— It is impossible to pronounce an opinion on a picture 
one has not seen. Take the miniature to some picture-dealer, perhaps 
still better, to two or three, and judge of its value by comparison of 
the several opinions. AVe do not think that good artists paint por¬ 
traits on glass. Miniatures are usually executed on ivory or enamelled 
on zinc or copper. 

M. A. D.—The Handbook of the English Tongue is by Dr. Angus, and 
is published .at our office (by the R.T.S.). AV rite for it to our 
publisher. It is not in our department. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IT was a lovely autumn morning-. The beeches were 
arrayed in their beautiful garments of tawny brown and 
golden, and the great yellow fans of the chestnuts floated 
dreamily round the little party, as they went past the gates 

of Elldale. r 1 

Tack looked in with a great longing to go back to the 
tasks that had seemed so irksome two short weeks before. 
What fun they had had on the last half-holiday, and this 
was Wednesday again, and there would be a match between 
the fellows of the sixth and the Brent Wanderers. It seemed 
miles away from his life now, and Deb’s sisterly heart 
yearned over him, as he winked away the tears he wouldn’t 
have had‘his chums see for the world. 

The cottage certainly looked forlorn enough in the bright 
sunshine, with its over-grown climbers straggling down, 
and stunted laburnum-tree drooping despondently over the 
little porch at the side. But it was well built and dry, and 
the sloping garden could be made , very pretty. Getting 
the key from a neighbour, they went in, and though every¬ 
thing- looked cold and cheerless, Deborah’s quick eyes 
saw that the possibilities were even better than she had 
expected. 

The end parlour must be made to open straight on to the 
road, and the long kitchen, with its three casement windows 
set deep in the wall, would make a charming sitting-room. 

Deb had it all planned, and red curtains up and a thick 
carpet down, in imagination, before Jack had finished 
rummaging in the queer little cupboards let into the wall 
in each room. 

Then they interviewed the landlord, and Deborah almost 
took his breath away by the radical changes she suggested 
he should make in his property. A new oven in the little 
back kitchen, a new doorway next the road, fresh paper and 
paint everywhere—it was no wonder he demurred. But, 
though possessing a full share of Arleford caution, he had a 
shrewd eye to the future, and finally he agreed on condition 
that she should take the house for three years and pay an 
additional two pounds yearly. 

Deborah consented, only stipulating that she should 
choose paint and paper and that all should be ready for 
occupation early in November. Jack’s antagonism to the 
scheme had been very quickly modified, as he had taken 
part in the planning and bargaining necessary; and 
Joanna, who was very childlike for her thirteen years, 
thought all that Deb did perfection, and was ready to help 
in all possible ways. 

There was still the home opposition to be met, but a long 
morning alone had given Mrs. Dean time to face the inevit- 
' able, and she gave a grudging and very tearful consent to 
the plan before many days went by. Phoebe, finding herself 
in a minority of one, took refuge in disdainful silence until 
her Uncle James paid his promised visit, when she found 
in him a powerful ally. But he could not shake Deborah’s 
resolve, and in his heart he admired her sturdy good sense 
and clear-headed business capacity, and only hated her 
scheme because of the horror with which his wife would 
regard it. 

But he took Phoebe and her mother back to London tor a 
month’s visit, and left Deb free to the weary work of 
clearing and packing, and, with Hannah s help, she 
crowded it all into the space of four weeks, and had the 
new home quite ready, and the old dismantled for the sale, 
before they returned. 

The sitting-room had been prepared with a soft green 
paper and painted to match, and the crimson curtains and 
good carpet from the dining-room almost furnished it. 
But Phoebe’s piano found a place across one corner, and a 
delightful “ cushiony ” old Chesterfield sofa and one or two 
low chairs gave ample invitations of rest for tired workers. 
There were ferns on each table and red cushions in the low 
window seats, and the mother’s work-table and plenty of 
books gave the room a cosy, homelike air, that even Phoebe 
appreciated when the tired travellers came home to take 
possession. 

Jack had left Elldale and begun his work at the mill, 
starting by Mr. Mansfield’s special request at the very 


lowest rung of the ladder in order that he might have 
thorough insight into it all. A. man had been engaged to 
clear and dig the garden, and Jack had fitted window-boxes 
to all the house-windows and filled them with bulbs ; and 
many a pet perennial from the old home was transplanted 
to the narrow borders of the new. Jo’s outdoor work had 
been the making of a fernery under her mother’s window, 
and the garden domain looked thoroughly transformed 
when all the improvements were finished. But it was in 
the shop that Deborah’s greatest triumphs of ingenious 
planning were shown. 

The landlord had left all responsibility for interior fittings 
with her, and as she would have to pay the bill the cost 
had to be very carefully counted. The walls were papered 
with a pink washable paper, the windows fitted with shelves, 
and a plain strong counter fixed, and this, and all other 
woodwork, painted a pale olive green. Curtains of art- 
muslin of a paler shade were looped over the long window 
at the side and festooned along the shelves, and on these 
sweets and cakes of the most tempting order were to find 
a place. 

Half-a-dozen low chairs, and two or three gipsy tables 
stood invitingly near, for on this side of the establishment 
Deborah hoped to do a good afternoon’s trade with the 
lads from Elldale College. A stout linoleum for the floor, 
a set of white dishes for the larger window, in which more 
substantial viands were to be displayed, and some pink 
pots for holding ferns and other plants completed her first 
outlay. 

The whole of this with the stock-in-trade would be paid 
for from the sale at the old home. Deborah had every¬ 
thing they really needed installed at the cottage, and was 
hard at work on the last morning of the month, putting 
finishing touches to the shop, when a shadow darkened 
the doorway, and Mr. Mansfield entered. 

“So it is true,” he said abruptly. “They told me you 
were going into business here, but I must say I did not 
believe it. Whatever put this notion into your head ? ” 

“ Necessity,” said Deborah tersely. “ We have to 
work now, you know.” 

“ Yes, but surely there was no need for John Dean’s 
daughter to choose this way of getting a living,” 

His keen old eyes—steel-blue in their brightness—met hers 
for a moment, and then went on with their investigations. 

“ Muslin and fal-de-rals, how much do you suppose your 
customers will care for this frippery round them when they 
come to buy ? ” 

“ I think it will make my pies taste better, said 
Deborah brightly, her heart beating strangely fast. 'His 
eyes were so like another pair, whose very look‘she had 
learned by heart in days gone by ! But Will Mansfield— 
the old man’s grandson—had been sent off at a day’s 
notice, it was said, to open a branch establishment at the 
Cape. The Deans were all away at the seaside when he 
went, and though four months had gone by, no word from 
him had reached her yet. 

“And much those lazy jades will notice your finery, 
said her visitor gruffly, taking another comprehensive look 
round. He affected to look upon his hands, one and all, 
as schemers, who would get the uttermost of wage for the 
minimum of work, on every occasion. Yet Deborah, who 
had often heard the story of his rise in life, from a tiny 
shop in a back street, to the ownership of one of the largest 
mills in the district, knew by some secret intuition that 
she had not gone down in his estimation at all. And she 
was made sure of this when he suddenly held out his bony 
hand and said, “ Well, if you get into any difficulty, come 
to me. Jack promises well, and will stand in his father’s 
shoes one day, if he goes on as he has begun. And, by 
the way, I want him to attend the technical classes at 
Brent this winter, and I daresay, like all the lads now, he 
could do the journeys better on a bicycle than on his own 
feet. That ought to get a good second-hand one for him. 
There, not a word to anybody, mind 1 ” 

And the old man hurried off, leaving a ten-pound note in 
Deb’s astonished keeping, and before the week went by 
Jack had his heart’s desire in a bike of his very own. 

(To be continued .) 


HOW TO WRITE FICTION. 


OW, indeed ? 

The limitations set forth in a re¬ 
cent paper on the composition of 
verse are of significance here. It is 
impossible to give the actual mot de 
Venigme. There must be a certain 
innate gift before success can be 
attained. Without that gift no code 
of rules can be of much use; but, 
that gift being once possessed, at¬ 
tention to sound methods of work 
may make all the difference between 
success and failure in its exercise. 

In the art of fiction, indeed, as in 
every other art, due observance of 
certain laws is absolutely essential 
to good work. Young would-be 
novelists seldom understand this 
fact. Possessing something of the 
faculty of creative imagination and 
an eager desire to embody its results 
by means of pen and paper, they expect to succeed at once. 
They do not realise that they should be equipped for 
their business. “Dramatic effect,” “selection,” “local 
colouring”—such expressions are meaningless to them. 
They wish to plunge into deep waters in which they cannot 
swim. 

The capacity for story-weaving in a girl’s brain often 
shows itself in the first instance by her power of delighting 
and interesting little brothers and sisters. Or a lonely 
girl may discover it by the constant desire on her part to 
invent romances. Human life and character may have so 
strong an interest for her that she will “ make up stories ” 
incessantly about the people she meets in street, train, or 
omnibus. She can scarcely encounter any new acquaint¬ 
ance without at once placing him or her in an imaginary 
setting. Everyone is to her a possible hero or heroine of 
romance. 

Provided this does not interfere with sanity of judgment 
and behaviour, it is a trait to be encouraged, not repressed. 

Supposing, then, that a girl has imagination, and the 
longing to exercise it in writing stories, how should she fit 
herself for the task ? 

First of all she must understand how to use the instru¬ 
ment with which she is to do her work, i.e., the English 
language. 

1 his proviso would be a matter of course if applied to 
any other artistic attempt. Imagine a person deliberately 
sitting down to perform on the organ before a vast audience 
while he had no knowledge how to manage the stops or 
pedals, and in fact only possessed the most elementary 
acquaintance with the notes ! You would think him a 
madman. Yet many people—and not girls only—are quite 
prepared to address the public before they understand the 
laws of prose composition, to say nothing of grammar ! 

I cannot here indite a treatise on composition; such 
treatises abound; and I have given hints in preceding 
papers as to some flagrant faults. Do not, for example, 
write interminable sentences, consistingof clauses connected 
by “and.” Do not introduce one “but” after another. 
Be careful to discriminate in the use of “who” and 
“that.” Do not separate the nominative tco far from its 
verb, or the relative from its antecedent, e.g .— 

“A lady accosted the gallant Major, who carried a lace 
parasol.” 

Work up to a climax ; avoid the error typified in the 
Frenchman’s ejaculation— 

“ Splendid, magnificent, pretty good.” 

Space forbids more on this head. But study how to 
write English ; and do not forget that to read good prose 
is an important element in the matter, just as to read good 
poetry affords help in the writing of verse. This reminds 
us that to write poetry has an incidental advantage in 
qualifying for the writing of good prose. An eminent 
critic said, writing as long ago as in 1866— 


“ The excellence of a poet’s prose is well known to those 
who care for excellence in literature; indeed, looking at 
literature from the beginning, it is comparatively rare to 
find a prose writer of the first rank who has not himself 
made a serious practice of poetry.” 

This thought may be a solace to those who feel half 
ashamed of the surreptitious composition of verse. 

Do not read rubbish, either in verse or prose. Life is 
short, as a great teacher has said, and “ if you read this, 
you cannot read the other.” Beware of trashy fiction. 

Study, then, to write English as good as it can possibly 
be. A living novelist of great industry, who has in her day 
incurred many a criticism, has always had this in her 
favour—that she writes excellent English, lucid, accurate, 
graphic, charming to read. 

Io pass, then, from the instrument of fiction-writing to 
the fiction itself—given the faculty of imagination, and 
control of the expressive power of that imagination, in what 
conditions shall the faculty work ? 

First of all we may say to the would-be novelist—Never 
try to write about any sort of life with which you are not 
familiar. 

If you belong to the great middle class, and have never 
spoken to a person of title, do not lay the scene of your 
story in ducal halls. How common is this ambition, and 
how misguided ! You are sure to betray your ignorance, 
if it be only in the way the servants speak. 

“The Lady Hangeline his not at ’ome.” This put into 
the mouth of a trained manservant is a specimen of the 
sort of English I have observed among the amateur 
novelist’s “flunkeys.” (They are sure to be called 
flunkeys.) Now this may seem a trifle, but it at once, to 
use a colloquialism, “gives the whole thing away.” 
Servants in great houses do not so express themselves. 
Neither do aristocratic husbands and wives endow each 
other with the full title every time they speak together. In 
this matter of titles there are many pitfalls, alas ! for the 
unwary. 

Historical fiction, except for those thoroughly versed in 
the period of which they write, is a most difficult art, and I 
advise the neophyte to leave it alone. The impression is 
too common that to introduce an archaic expression or 
two, “By’r Lady,”. “ methinks,” “by my halidom,” and 
so forth, gives sufficient vrciisemblance to dialogue ; but it 
does nothing of the kind. Modem ideas and modes of 
speech are certain to intrude ; and oh, how difficult it is to 
get every accessory correct! It is certainly an admirable 
exercise to write a historical story with every allusion right, 
every detail of dress, manner, and so on, supported by the 
best authorities, but it is so hard to achieve it with correct¬ 
ness, that if it really does get properly done, it is too apt to 
read like a task—dull, and therefore unconvincing after all. 

I advise the would-be novelist, accordingly, to write of 
what she knows, and she will have the best chance of 
success. Let her not be afraid that the story of school life, 
of quiet home and social experiences, will be uninteresting 
because it is “ every-day.” That characteristic appeals to 
eveiy-day people. Charlotte BrontS’s best books in my 
opinion are Shirley and Villette, the one dealing with the 
Yorkshire village life she knew so intimately, the other 
describing the lot of an English governess in a foreign 
town, which she also knew by experience. Then in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Ci'anford , how delightful is the record of the 
simple country town and its inhabitants! These are no 
wild efforts of invention ; the material for each story lay 
ready to the writer’s hand. To pass into another field, one 
of Balzac’s most powerful stories— Eicge?iie Grandet —is 
the record of the humdrum country life of a miser’s 
daughter, broken by one unromantic love-affair. 

Ah, but these writers had imagination ! Yes, and no 
counsel of mine can impart that to my readers. But 
imagination does not mean the power to invent a number 
of extraordinary and undreamt-of events. It is the power 
that can see into the heart of people and of things—the 
magic insight that discerns, the power that combines 
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what is seen into new pictures. Having this power, it is 
wise to exercise it on what is near at hand, rather than 
to scour the universe for something else. In apparently 
uninteresting, matter-of-fact lives, there exist the materials 
for romance—pathos, tragedy, and love. Seek to discern 
these, and see that you call nothing common. 

Then, be accurate. 

Someone has cruelly suggested that authors should 
maintain a barrister among them to save them from the 
blunders constantly made in describing legal matters— 
disputes about wills, about inheritance of every kind, about 
cases in the Law Courts, and so forth. I have also thought 
they might with advantage retain the services of a con¬ 
sulting physician. How many unaccountable and remark¬ 
able illnesses we meet in fiction ! The greatest villain 
needs only an attack of brain fever to emerge pure as the 
driven snow. And heroines have a way of sweetly fading 
away to an early grave with nothing whatever the matter 
with them. 

Too much technical detail, indeed, is out of place in art; 
the value of information lies often in avoiding errors, and 
is negative rather than positive. Count no labour, then, as 
wasted in avoiding faults of detail. Do not, for example, 
let the wrong flowers bloom together, or run one season 
into another. 

Charles Dickens makes a curious mistake of the latter 
kind in Nicholas Nickleby. The Yorkshire country round 
Dotheboys Hall is covered with snow in a bitter January, 
yet one of the schoolboys has been sent to weed the 
garden ! 

The uninitiated would never guess how much labour goes 
to the due fashioning of detail; but it is necessary for 
artistic success. 

To this end the power of observation must be cultivated. 
It is very good practice to describe, say, the dell of a water¬ 
fall in Scotland or the English Lake district. Trees over¬ 
hang it—yes, but what trees, and what is their foliage 
like ? Are there ferns, moss, ivy, in the clefts of the rock ? 
Does the sunshine glint in through the leaves, or is the pool 
sombre ? " 

You must not catalogue mechanically the features of the 
scene, but you must see them exactly with your mind’s eye 
if you are to transfer them to paper ; and you cannot see a 
vague generalisation of the whole. Therefore be accurate 
in your observation. And observe men and women, as I 
need hardly say ; this will last all jmur life long, and is an 
endless task. Observe, too, with sympathy and reverence, 
never with flippancy or satire, or attempt at cheap 
cleverness. 

“ Human nature is lovable,” says George Eliot, “and 
the way I have learnt something of its deep pathos, its 
sublime mysteries, has been by living a great deal among 
people more or less commonplace and vulgar, of whom you 
would perhaps hear nothing very surprising if you were 
to inquire about them in the neighbourhoods where they 
dwelt.” 

“ Selection ” is an important element in successful work. 

It is true that the ordinary daily life may furnish material 
for romance, but it is also ti*ue that to commit the whole 
routine of an ordinary day to paper may not constitute the 
writing of interesting fiction. Important incidents—that 
is, incidents containing significance and bearing on the 
progress of the story—must be selected in preference to 
others. 

Sometimes apparently trivial conversations are of value, 
as incidentally revealing character; but unless they do this 
they should not be recorded at enormous length, while 
important events are slurred over in a few lines. Study 
proportion, and select wisely and well. 

Do not be tempted to write too much about your characters. 

This is difficult advice to follow. How anxious you 
naturally feel that the reader should know all about your 
heroine, from her “blue eyes beneath an ivory brow” to 
the hem of the gown of “ some soft silken fabric ! ” And 
not only her personal attractions, but her emotions, her 
aspirations, her intellectual qualities you catalogue and set 
forth at length, that there maybe no possible mistake as to 
the sort of woman she is. 


Now it is far better to let a character reveal herself, or 
himself, by speech and action as in a drama. The less you 
can contrive to say in propria persona the more artistic 
5'our work will probably be. 

Some analysis must, it is true, be occasionally introduced, 
and a master in a unique type of fiction, George Meredith, 
excels in it; but side by side with that, his characters act. 
They are not mere puppets to be labelled by a showman. 
And character-analysis, apart from action, is a very doubt¬ 
ful sort of art for the rising novelist to attempt. If the 
characters are alive, they will reveal themselves, and other 
characters will reveal them, as the stoiy proceeds. If they 
are not alive, the story had better not be written at all. 

If you think you have the gift of constructive imagination, 
if you possess a good education, can express yourself cor¬ 
rectly and fluently, are anxious to write, and yet feel 
discouraged by the poor results attained, remember that 
practice is invaluable in this as in every other art. Never 
let a day pass without trying to write something original, 
and work at fixed hours. The brain grows accustomed to 
exertion at a certain time, and the morning hours are best. 

You will probably have to pass through many a fit of 
revolt against, and anger with, your own productions, but 
do not let this discourage you. It is better than an ignorant 
elation, and you will find your failures become stepping- 
stones to success. Work that finds its way to your waste- 
paper basket or the avenging flame is not necessarily lost 
work. 

"ilie scene for your study, as I have said, should lie in 
familiar surroundings. As for the subject, it is a very good 
plan to take some episode of your own life or observation as 
the groundwork ; alter this as much as you will, yet let the 
“ motive ” of the whole be familiar. Do not go too far 
afield. 

Emerson has a significant saying on the treasures for the 
writer that lie in childish memories. After a comparison 
he says, “So lies the whole series of natural images with 
which your life has made you acquainted, in your memory, 
though you know it not; and a thrill of passion flashes light 
on their dark chamber, and the active power seizes instantly 
the fit image, as the word of its momentary thought. It is 
long ere we discover how rich we are. Our history, we are 
sure, is quite tame; we have nothing to write, nothing to 
infer. But our wiser years still run back to the despised 
recollections of childhood, and always we are fishing up 
some wonderful article out of that pond; until by-and-by 
we begin to suspect that the biography of the one foolish 
person we know is, in reality, nothing less than the minia¬ 
ture paraphrase of the hundred volumes of the Universal 
History.” 

So eveiy one of us is rich in possessing material for a 
story of some kind, just because we have lived, and seen, 
and known. 

And yet —you must not try to photograph ! 

“Art is Life, plus imagination.” 

This is a deep saying, and many pages would be required 
for its full explanation. 

No character in fiction—unless it be historical—should 
be attempted as an exact portrait of a living original. 

These originals may suggest the characters of the 
novelist; but they cannot and should not be absolutely 
reproduced. Who among us can say how the most 
intimately-known of our friends would act and speak in 
certain circumstances ? This servile reproduction, or the 
attempt at the impossible, is not true art. And yet the 
novelist must use the types of human nature he has known 
in creating his new world of men and women. 

Every writer of fiction has been exasperated by the 
remark, a propos of his characters, “ Oh, of course I know 
who So-and-So is!” and in all probability the censure 
follows, “ I don’t think you need have made him quite so 
disagreeable, poor man,” or “ She did not do so-and-so, 
you know.” 

I once paid a visit to the village home of a well-known 
writer, whose types were village folk. I had expected to 
find that writer’s name received with affection and venera¬ 
tion, and was astonished to observe quite the contrary when 
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the books were mentioned. “We don’t like it at all,” 
said the mistress of the little shop, smoothing- her ruffled 
plumes. 

What did they not like ? 

The identification of the famous characters of the author’s 
fiction with the living people in the village. It seemed to 
them untrue and unfair. 

“He wasn’t like this, and she never did that,” was on 
every lip; and naturally so. The fault la)’, not with the 
author, not with the village people, but with the public, 
who persisted in reading fiction as biography, and hunting 
up the originals as biographical characters, not as types. 

It would save much needless offence in a writer’s imme¬ 
diate circle, if it were distinctly understood that fiction does 
not profess to photograph ; and the writer should show by 
unmistakable signs that he is not trying to transfer people 
bodily to his pages. 

It is a question often asked of novelists, “ Do you plan 
out your stoiy beforehand, or make it up as you go along ? ” 

Methods differ. Some writers will not begin a book .until 
the whole plot is clearly set forth in outline, each chapter 
endowed with its due portion of events, and so on. Others 
just get the characters and the motive of the story, and let 
it grow as they proceed. It is quite immaterial which plan 
is preferred. But one thing (as I have said) is essential; 
and that is, that the characters should live. 

There is a curious phenomenon which I believe all novelists 
understand; that when the characters are “alive” they 
begin to act by themselves! The author has only to go 
and see what they are doing; or, to speak more plainly, to 
transcribe what they act in his imagination, independently 
of his own volition. The writer knows at once by this test, 
if a story will “ go ” or not. If he has to cast desperately 
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about day by day, “Could she do that? No—it won’t 
do. Or could he say that ? No—that won’t do either,” 
he may as well put away the pen ; his imagination has run 
dry, though it may be only for a time. 

The characters are independent, when once fully con¬ 
ceived by their originator. What is the use of telling a 
novelist, “ You ought to make So-and-So many So-and- 
So ” ? He knows she cannot and will not do it, and all the 
urging in the world will not make it possible. One thing 
the novelist can do, it is true ; kill his people. He has 
power over their imaginary bodies, but not over their souls. 
When the characters of a story are becoming unmanage¬ 
able, one or two have occasionally to die ; there is no help 
for it, no other way out of the difficulty ; but they are often 
mourned by their destroying parent with real tears; and 
this is a fact, strange though it may seem. 

I have come to the end of my space, and after all I have 
not told my readers “ How to write Fiction.” If I had the 
perfect secret, it would be for me as the philosopher’s stone, 
and I should keep it to myself! All I can do is to throw 
out a few hints as to the way in which the gift of imagina¬ 
tion, supposing it to be possessed, should work. 

Here is a significant quotation which may shed light on 
some things I have said :— 

“True fiction hath an higher end, and scope 
Wider than fact; it is nature’s possible 
Contrasted with life’s mean.” 

Those who can solace the sad ways of life by imaginative 
art should hold their power as something dear and sacred ; 
and never allow it to be diverted for a moment to poor or 
sordid ends. 

Lily Watson. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 



Bethune returned radiant from 
her visit to Devonshire. Ac¬ 
cording to herself, she had 
been leceived with great dis¬ 
tinction, “quite the guest,” 
petted and made much of. 
“ Charming,” “ distinguished,” 
“ delightful,” were only a few 
of the epithets she lavished 
upon her hosts, while of several 
of her fellow guests she spoke almost with hushed breath. 

“It was such a pity you couldn’t be there, darling.” 
She looked up at her husband from the low chair in 
which she was seated in her dressing-room, when they 
were alone at night. 

“ I don’t know ”—he smiled whimsically—“ I might 
have been too much in awe of the Earl and Countess to 
enjoy myself.” 

Mrs. Bethune, as may already have been discovered, 
had no sense of humour. She hastened to combat this 
doubt. 


“ But, dearest, they were so friendly, no stillness, no 
condescension, nothing of that kind. I have been 
telling the girls that the really best people have the 
easiest manners ; I declare the Countess was much more 
affable than Mrs. Brown-Copland, who would be nobody 
but for her money.” 

“ It’s easier to be pleasant when you’ve arrived at the 
end of the journey, than when you’re still toiling along 
the road, my dear,” said Mr. Bethune, beginning to 


wind his watch, “ but, though you had no solid array of 
ancestors to support you, I’m sure there wasn’t a 
countess there who looked half so nice.” 

“ She is plain.” Mrs Bethune dimpled with pleasure. 
“ That is-” 

“ Plain for a High Mightiness.” 

“ Well, dearest, there is a look—a something. I 
have always said I could tell blue blood in an instant. 
But she couldn’t have been more agreeable. They 
stayed two nights at the Flail, and on the second after¬ 
noon she and I had such a talk by the hall fire after 
tea ! The lamps weren’t lighted, and you know how 
confidential one gets in the dusk. We talked about the 
dreadful servant question.” 

“ Can anybody be confidential, even in the twilight, 
on that w’orn-out topic ? ” 

“ Worn-out, Richard ! Why, it’s the crying problem 
of the day ! Her ladyship takes an immense interest in 
it. She has spoken on 4 Discontent and the Domestic 
Dearth ’—isn’t it a good title ? So descriptive ! She 
offered me tickets if she repeated the lecture. Really, 
it was quite wonderful how we agreed. She almost 
took the words out of my mouth.” Mrs. Bethune 
smiled again, pleased, as we all are, to have titled 
sanction for our opinions. “ And the Earl said he was 
sorry not to meet you. I was to be sure and mention 
to you that he had quite counted on a political talk. I 
forgot to tell you that! ” 

“ It’s a pity you didn’t keep it till the morning. It 
may break my sleep.” 

“ Darling, how odd you are ! I wish you wouldn’t 
say such things before the girls! ” 
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“ What things ? ” 

“ As if—as if you despised the aristocracy.” 

“ Not at all,” he laughed. “ If an earl happens to be 
a sensible man, I like him quite as well as if he hadn’t 
the disadvantage of a title ; as for your girls and mine, 
Alice, lords are not likely to come much in their way.” 

“ I shouldn’t be too sure of that ! ” she retorted 
mysteriously, smiling at him with a little air of being 
able to astonish him if she would. “ Why shouldn’t dear 
Jane and Claire, and Betty, too, marry well ? I’m 
sure they are better-looking than most of the girls one 
sees in Society. You would have been astonished at 
the way Jane was admired. I confess I was deeply 
disappointed to leave Claire behind. I always fancy 
Claire will do brilliantly, but Jane—if you wouldn’t 
yawn, Richard, I could tell you something that would 
surprise you, though why it should-” 

“ If Jane is to be a countess, my dear, I think 
1 could support the news better if you told me to-morrow 
when I’ve breakfasted. It is late, and it’s high time 
you were in bed. You’ve had a long journey, and you 
ought to be tired if you aren’t.” 

“ I am tired,” she confessed, “and you are always so 
considerate, Richard darling. I said to Jane over and 
over again, ‘ There is no one here so distinguished-look¬ 
ing, or with such charming manners as Mr. Bethune.’ ” 

“ Not even the Earl?”" he said with a smile, letting 
his hand fall on her shoulder. 

He admired his wife very much, and her affection for 
him, so far as it went, was genuine. It was momen¬ 
tarily a little warmed, perhaps, by the praise of him 
she had heard from strangers’ lips, but it had existed 
even before she realised him to be a literary celebrity. 
Beth, striving to be fair, admitted so much, even when 
the critical mood was uppermost, and she thoroughly 
understood the fascination her step-mother’s beauty must 
exercise. Beth, too, found her very pretty, and liked 
to watch her graceful movements. If the short separa¬ 
tion made her more alive to faults and follies it was 
impossible to ignore, she tried conscientiously to shut 
her eyes to them, and did succeed in banishing from 
her mind the wonder whether her father would ever tire 
of a merely pretty face, or desire more correspondence 
between it and the mind. 

The home-coming of the travellers was a relief, 
inasmuch as it set her free from Claire’s thraldom, and 
Mrs. Bethune, pleased with her visit, and hopeful of 
more attentions to follow, was unusually gracious to her 
step-daughter. She gave Beth a little turquoise and 
pearl brooch, thanking her quite effusively for her care 
of dear Claire, and perseveringly rummaged in a drawer 
till she found a narrow velvet ribbon to wear with the 
trinket. 

Jane was sparing of gratitude, but she brought Beth a 
book of photographic views of Exeter. The gift sur¬ 
prised Beth so much that she could scarcely stammer 
her thanks. 

“You ought to have been there ; you would have 
enjoyed it much more than I did.” 

“ But—your own cousins ? ” 

“ Relationship is no tie unless you like people,” Jane 
retorted, leaving it to be inferred that she did not share her 
mother’s admiration for the newly-discovered kindred. 

“You forget, Jane, everybody is everybody’s cousin 
in Scotland, and all cousins are sacred there. If you 
had had the good fortune to be born in the North, Miss 
Bee-bee would have made it a duty to like you,” said 
Claire, who was picking out the walnuts in a box of 
chocolates as she lay on a sofa by the fire. 

“I do like you ”—Beth blushed, but she looked at 


jane rather wistfully—“ I would like you more if—you’d 
let me.” 

“ Don’t waste your blandishments! ” said Claire 
carelessly. “ Janey likes nobody but me.” 

There was truth in the statement under all its ex¬ 
aggeration. The strength of Jane’s attachment for her 
young sister was a constant surprise to Beth, who 
did not reflect that those who do not scatter their 
affections over a wide area have the more to give to the 
few enshrined in their hearts. Happily for some of us, 
love does not go by merit, else Jane could not have 
poured her whole store into Claire’s lap. 

Her tenderness had its roots in a past of which Beth 
knew nothing; when both suffered a neglected child¬ 
hood, the elder had, from the first, been the protector, 
guardian, champion of the younger; that she willed to 
be so still, was plain to the least observant, and Claire’s 
illness gave her an opportunity which she seized eagerly. 
It was Jane who now took the whole duties of the 
sick-room upon her. They were lighter than they had 
been, for Claire ^vas nearly well, but Jane had a thirst 
for service where her sister was concerned that was not 
easily appeased. 

Beth, an alien, never admitted to their confidences, 
often wondered what they talked of in those days and 
nights Jane gave to her sister’s care. She had had a 
little bed taken into the room, and slept there to be on 
the alert for the invalid’s smallest sign. Beth, as she 
went up and downstairs on errands for her step-mother, 
sometimes heard the murmur of their voices. Was 
Claire at last confiding in her sister ? With all her 
heart Beth hoped so. She had a belief in Jane’s recti¬ 
tude which was not to be shaken by any coldness shown 
to herself. 

Mrs. Bethune, meantime, showed her growing favour 
for Beth in nailing the poor child to her side. 

She found a thousand trivial needs, and invented as 
many more to keep Beth’s hands busy and her feet 
employed. Her days were frittered away in a round of 
useless tasks that might have fretted her spirit into open 
rebellion had she not seen how much satisfaction it gave 
her father to think of her in the light of her mother’s 
helper. He saw her constantly in his wife’s company, 
and did not use his intelligence to ask himself in what 
manner their hours were filled, and since to Beth it was 
a pathetic necessity to please him—he was going away 
so soon—she did not enlighten him. 

Mrs. Bethune had never before had so patient a slave. 
Her own girls had very early thrown off the yoke, and 
refused to shift furniture and pictures which were certain 
to be restored to their former places next day, and to 
alter clothes and bonnets on the strength of a caprice 
which would not outlast the afternoon. Mrs. Bethune’s 
mind was of the fluid order ; like a badly-made jelly, it 
would never set or keep shape. 

Beth’s patience had its reward. She was the first to 
be told of a party her father wished to give before he 
left home. It was not to be a dinner—a formal affair of 
which she had had wearisome experience—but a recep¬ 
tion to which many of Mr. Bethune’s literary and 
political friends were to be invited. 

“ It will be very dull,” Mrs. Bethune remarked. “ Of 
course papa is an exception—there are few like him, are 
there, darling ?—but people who write, or do anything of 
that sort, are generally stupid about everything else. I 
suppose it’s that makes them dress, so shockingly. I 
think I will wear my lavender silk. It is past its first 
freshness and nobody can call it fashionable, and your 
muslin would do with nice ribbons. I wouldn’t affront 
the poor dear people for the world ! ” 
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44 There minds will be too big to notice what our 
bodies have got on,” said Beth, immensely interested 
and eager. “ Do tell me who are coming, mamma ?” 

A few names were mentioned. “You must help me 
to fill up the cards, for really Tve forgotten half the 
people papa wants asked. And, Betty, if you would just 
find out what the better-known ones have done, and 
coach me up a little bit ? You’re sure to find it in some 
dictionary in the library. Dear papa has told me often 
and he gets a little annoyed when I forget, but, as I 
tell him, our set was military, not literary, in my poor 
Major’s lifetime.” 

Beth found this a much more congenial task than 
getting up pedigrees from Debrett, but she marvelled a 
little at her step-mother’s ignorance of books that had 
been familiar as household words to her all her young 
life. Into the quiet seclusion of the End House there 
had entered all that was best and foremost of modern 
thought, and Beth had the keenest delight in the hope 
of meeting face to face the writers upon whose words 
she had hung in her lonely girlhood. 

That she should have been a little disappointed, any 
wise person might have foreseen. The men and women 
who filled the crowded drawing-rooms were very much like 
other visitors she had seen there. She could not even 
single out the notable among them by any peculiar 
shabbiness of dress; indeed, it was her chief grievance 
that they were indistinguishable from the people who 
neither wrote nor painted. She heard no lofty talk ; they 
babbled pleasantly about everyday matters, and exhibited 
an interest even in the weather. 

Still, it was something to study the features of those 
who had helped to feed her young mind and imagination, 
and she chose a modest corner near the door where 
she might better hear the footman’s bawled-out 
announcements. 

A bright-looking, grey-haired woman, who had spoken 
to a great many people, and who looked about her with 
quick observant eyes, presently noticed the eager little 
girl sitting solitary against a plush curtain, and crossing 
over to her began to talk. 

“ Can you find me a coiner ? Oh, thank you—how 
nice and cool it is here. I think I must introduce 
myself to you, for you are Miss Bethune, are you not ? 
I saw you one day with your father at Lane’s Gallery.” 

That visit to a private exhibition of pictures was a 
red letter day in Beth’s memory, and she turned an 
eager, animated face on the stranger. 

“Are you Mrs. Dalzell ? It is you who paint 
animals ? ” 

“ That’s my crime 1 ” the lady laughed. “ We all do 
something, we who are here to-night, but your father does 
the most and the best of any of us. You know all those 
here, of course ? No ? Shall I tell you a little about 
those who are my friends as well as your father’s ? ” 

Beth’s face was the best answer. Mrs. Dalzell was 
certainly a delightful talker. Perhaps the secret of her 
charm lay in the fact that she found only good to tell of 
each of those she described. “ Don’t you love this big 
world your father has the key to ? ” she asked. 

“ I see so little of it,” said Beth, her face falling. 

Mrs. Dalzell glanced across the room to where her 
hostess stood making rather difficult talk with two 
grey-bearded politicians, and perhaps drew her own 
conclusions. 

“I don’t go out to parties yet,” Beth hastened to 
explain, “ or only to quite little ones.” 

“ I assure you we don’t often gather in a body like 
this,” Mrs. Dalzell smiled. “ It is delightful to meet 
congenial spirits, but as with all good things, too much 
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of it may be bad for one. We are apt to talk 4 shop,’ 
and that is silly when it isn’t vulgar. It is better for us 
to find our friends outside our own set, where there are 
many other interests besides our own. Then we find 
out that our little patch isn’t the only cultivated bit of 
the garden.” 

“ Uncle John often says it is good to have a second 
set of rails to travel on.” 

“ Your uncle is a wise man, dear. Is he your father’s 
brother ? ” 

“No, he was the only one left when my mother died, 
and my father was an only child. I don’t think there can 
be any other girl quite so relationless as I am. I haven’t 
even a cousin.” 

“ And I have about a hundred ! Aren’t things badly 
distributed ? But you have found two sisters here ? ” 

“ Yes,” Beth assented after a significant pause. Both 
their glances fell on Claire, whom a momentary parting 
of the crowd now made visible. Claire, in a pink cloud 
of tulle, her colour delicate yet after illness, looked more 
than pretty. She was talking animatedly to a young man 
whose back was towards the observers. Presently he 
turned to make room for someone. Beth, catching sight 
of his profile emitted a sudden “ Oh ! ” of surprise. 

“You know him ? ” asked Mrs. Dalzell, amused. 

“ Yes—no ; what is he doing here ? ” 

44 Shall we ask him ?” said the lady, laughing. 44 He 
is looking this way.” She beckoned, and a few moments 
later, when some new-comer claimed Claire, he came 
towards her. 

44 Archie,” she said, 44 let me introduce you to Miss 
Bethune. Mr. Douglas, Miss Bethune. And now, 
please, we want to know what you are doing here.” 

The young man looked rather astonished. 44 1 was 
asked,” he said. 44 Shall I produce my card ? ” 

44 It is my fault,” Beth rushed in, blushing hotly. 44 1 
saw you once in Edinburgh, and I thought—I was told 
—you lived in Peebles-shire.” 

44 So I do, when I’m at home, but that’s not often. 
When I want to draw a good breath, I take a run over 
the Border. Have you ever heard the wise saw, Miss 
Bethune, 4 London is big, but Biggar is bigger ’ ? ” 

44 I’ve heard of 4 Peebles for pleesure,’ but for 
pleasantness and bigness, give me Kingsbarns,” she 
said so mournfully that both her companions smiled. 

44 But I can’t run away over the Border.” 

44 You will some day. Home draws us all sooner or 
later.” 

44 You know Mr. Ogilvie, don’t you ?” Beth asked. 

“ The Divinity Professor ? Yes. He’s a grand old 
chap, isn’t he ? ” 

44 He was very kind to me on the journey here.” 

Mrs. Dalzell, who had waved aside more than one 
acquaintance during her talk with Beth, now slipped 
away and left the young people to chat together. They 
spoke of home and of friends there, but Archie Douglas’s 
eyes were wandering, and presently he said— 

44 You know everybody here, of course. Can you tell 
me who that very pretty fair girl in pink is ? I didn’t 
catch her name.” 

44 That is Claire Hazlett, my step-sister.” 

44 A pretty name for a pretty face, don’t you think so ? ” 
He looked at her with a frank smile. 

44 Yes,” she assented, but somehow the conversation 
lost interest after that, and when he left her it did not 
surprise her to see him hovering near Claire again. 

44 But I wish I had had courage to ask him if he wrote 
poetry, and why his name isn’t Gawain,” was her last 
thought before she fell asleep. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

R.M.S. UTOPIA. 

“There,” said Challis, “that is exactly the middle of 
the sheet, mother. Just as many again, and we're all 
kissing each other and going mad.” 

She held a piece of note-paper in her hand, and had 
just carefully marked out with a red pencil one more of 
the thirty-three days of their voyaging. 

“ That leaves just sixteen,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“And a half,” said Challis, “and Mr. Brooks told me 
the Captain says we may be two whole days late, so 
we’ll count seventeen, darling, and not disappoint 
ourselves.” 

“ There is the Captain now, talking to Mrs. Macgregor 
and Lady Millbourne,” said Mrs. Cameron. “ Run and 
ask him, dear, if it is true. I can’t bear the thought.” 

“ Oh, mother,” said the little girl, and hung back, 
looking with nervous eyes at the group. 

“Girlie, you must get over this silly shyness,” said 
Mrs. Cameron. “ I think you get worse every day 
instead of better. Run along at once.” 

The girl rose and walked slowly down the long deck. 
Some children rushed at her. 

“Come and play, come and play,” they said. “It’s 
rounders, and we want another on our side.” 

“ Don’t ask her,” said a boy, “ she’s a stuck-up—never 
plays with anyone.” The voice reached Challis and 
coloured her cheeks. 

“You will be on our side, won’t you ? ” a little girl said. 
“We don’t know what to do for another.” 

“ I—I don’t know how to play. I’m very sorry—if I 
could I would,” Challis said. 

“ Oh, but you can’t help knowing,” urged the small 
girl. “All you’ve to do is hit the ball and run. 


Mamma’s deck-chair there is one rounder, and the 
barometer thing’s another, and that life-buoy’s the 
third, and here’s home. Of course you mustn’t hit the 
ball overboard.” 

“ Oh, please,” said Challis, “won’t you get someone 
else ? I should spoil the game. Oh, I couldn’t play— 
please,” and she broke away from the hand and heard 
“ stuck-up ” again from the boy as she moved away. 

Used to the fire of a thousand eyes, the girl shrank 
nervously from disporting herself before half-a-dozen 
idle watchers. She liked the quiet corners on the deck 
where no one could see her; she had a habit of lying 
on some cushions by her mother’s side, and pretending 
to be asleep just to escape being talked to. 

A group of ladies drew her amongst themselves before 
she could pass. 

“ The sweet little thing,” said one. 

“ Have you been dreaming a Wave Nocturne up in 
your corner ? ” said another. 

“ Don’t tease the :child,” said a third. “ Darling, 
we’re getting up a concert for to-morrow evening, and 
we’re going to give the money to the Patriotic Fund 
when we get to Sydney. You will play some of your 
lovely pieces for us, won’t you ? You know we couldn’t 
have a concert without the aid of the famous Miss 
Cameron.” 

“I am afraid mother will not allow me to again,” 
Challis said. “ She said yesterday was to be the last 
time.” . . • . 

“The last time! Oh, why—why?” chorused the 
ladies. 

“ She said something about wanting me to rest now,” 
said poor Challis, flushing. 

“ Oh, but just two or three little pieces,” persisted the 
promoter of the concert, “ for the wives of the brave 
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boys going to the war ! Oh, I know you won’t refuse 
us, will you ? That pretty little thing you played for the 
funds of the Sailor’s Home on Monday—what was that ? ” 

“ The Funeral March from Chopin’s Second Sonata,” 
said Challis shyly. “ I will ask mother. I am sure, as it 
is for the soldiers, she will allow me,” and she edged out 
of the group. 

A lady lying on a lounge, beckoned to her. 

“ How are you, my dear, to-day ? ” she said. 

“Quite well, thank you,” was Challis’s answer. 

“You are looking pale, I think. Your mother should 
give you quinine. Don’t you ever take anything before 
you play to your big audiences ? ” 

“ No,” said Challis. 

“ Your mother should see you have a quinine powder 
before you begin, and just before going 
home a dessertspoonful of malt extract. 

It would fortify the system immensely.” 

“ Would it ? ” said Challis, a little 
wearily. 

“ Is that little Miss Cameron ? ” said 
another lady, coming up. “Now I 
think Mrs. Goodenough might really 
introduce us. Ah, now we know each 
other, and I am very proud—very 
proud indeed to shake hands with 
Australia’s celebrated player. I heard 
you in the Albert Hall two nights 
before we left Condon, my dear. You 
play magnificently—magnificently.” 

Challis stood with gravely downcast 
eyes, and never said a word. 

“ I wonder could you spare me a 
photograph, my dear,” continued the 
lady, “one of those in a white frock 
that are all over London ? And I 
should like you to write your name 
across it. Will you ? ” 

“We have not any left—we gave 
the last away,” said Challis, and with 
a little good-bye bending her head— 
something like the grave quiet bend 
she gave her audiences—she moved 
along on her errand. 

“ So that’s your player,” the flouted 
lady said. “ Well, I don’t think much 
of her. Not a word to say for herself. 

I suppose she is greatly over-rated ; it 
is mostly advertisements, you know— 
wonderful nowadays what can be done 
by advertisement.” 

Challis reached the Captain at last. 

Lady Melbourne had a pleasant word 
for her and asked nothing but how she 
was enjoying Treasure Island, which 
was in her hand. Mrs. Macgregor 
merely inquired after her mother’s 
headache. 

“Captain,” Challis said, “are we 
really going to be two days late ? 

Mother is very anxious.” 

“ Why, we are all hoping it will be 
more than that,” said Lady Millbourne. 

“ A perfect voyage like this should last 
for ever. I want to persuade the 
Captain to break the shaft of his 
propeller like the Perthshire did, and 
let us drift for forty days.” 

“Then mother and I would steal 
the Captain’s gig and row home by 


ourselves,” Challis said with a little shy roguery that 
dimpled her mouth and made you think she was pretty 
after all. 

“ I never loved a dear gazelle,” said the Captain, “ but 
l had to land it days before I should have had to if it 
had only been a tiresome elephant. My dear little 
fairy-fingers, I have to give you up two days before the 
time. This will be the quickest run I’ve made this year.” 

The glad colour leapt all over the girl’s face. 
“ Oh-h-h ! ” she cried, and broke away from them and 
went bounding back along the deck to her mother, just 
as any of the children might have gone. 

The delightful news necessitated giving all the rest of 
the morning up to happy chat. They drew their chairs 
close up together, sheltered from over-much observation 


‘“now let’s just go over it all again.'” 
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by the angle of the deck-house. Mrs. Cameron had no 
more headache, Treasure Island fell flat and forgotten on 
the deck. 

“ Now let’s just go over it all again, ’ said Challis. 
“ Father’ll come first. I don’t want to kiss anyone till 
1 have kissed him. Well, what’s he like ? No, don’t 
you say, I’ll say. He’ll have a moustache—no, I think 
he’ll have a beard—yes, a beard. Not a long one, just 
a short one and rather curly. And his eyes have a nice 
laughing look in them, just the nice look like M sieu de 
Briot’s, who said there was nothing in the world worth 
worrying about. You said, didn’t you, that daddie hated 
worrying over things. I can t help thinking he 11 have a 
brown velveteen jacket when he comes to meet us, like 
Mr. Menel’s, at Fontainebleau, and paint all over it. 
But of course he won’t. Let’s see, he’ll have a grey 
suit and a shiny hat like Mr. Warner. No, he mustn’t 
have that—that’s not like daddie at all. No, I’ll tell 
you; it’s very hot at Wilgandra, so he’ll have a nice 
white linen suit and a white helmet, and he might—-he 
might be holding up a big white umbrella lined with 
green—you know, mamma, like that nice man who 
came on board at Malta.” 

Mrs. Cameron was leaning back, her eyes shining, a 
fond smile on her lips as she listened to the girl’s prattle. 

“ Then there’ll be Hermie, and I know she’s lovely. 
Don’t you think she will be ? You said you always 
thought she would grow up very beautiful. Oh, isn’t it 
dreadful that we’ve never had a photo of them ! Such lots 
of mine sent to them, and never any of theirs ! It’s like 
drawing their faces with your eyes shut. I think Hermie 
will have her hair in a thick plait. I suppose she goes 
to picnics and dances and everything, and always knows 
what to say to people. Mother, I don’t think I shall 
ever get to know what to say. I’m fourteen, and nothing 
will come into my head to answer people. A lady said 
to me this morning, ‘ You play magnificently.’ Now 
what can you answer to that ? I really felt I’d like to 
say, ‘ Yes, don’t I ? ’ just to see how she would look. 
Only I was afraid it would be rude. If I’d said, ‘ Oh, 
no, I don’t, you’re mistaken,’ she would have thought I 
was mock modest, wouldn’t she ? But Hermie, yes, 
she’ll always know what to say. I can sleep in her 
room, can’t I ? You said there wouldn’t be any other. 
It will be like Ellen and Edie Fowler we met on the 
trip to Dover; they ahvays had their arms round each 
other and used to tell each other everything and every¬ 
thing. Hermie and I will ; we’ll whisper and whisper all 
night, just like they did.” 

The steward came up with eleven o’clock tea and 


the glass of milk that Challis always drank. Mrs. 
Cameron left her cup to grow cold, Challis set her 
tumbler in an insecure place, and a lurch of the ship 
sent it flying. 

“ Never mind, I couldn’t have drunk it,” she said. 
Then as the man came back, “lam so sorry to give you 
that trouble, steward. If you like to bring a cloth up, I’ll 
wipe it up myself.” 

“ Well, about Bart,” said the mother, “ what will Bart 
be like ? ” 

“ Oh, Bart,” said Challis, “ I just feel as if we’ll rush 
straight together and never come undone again. That’s 
the sort of feeling you have when you’re twins. I feel I’d 
like to give him everything and sew his buttons on and 
let him bully me. You notice the Griffithses here. 
They’re twins, and she does everything he tells her, and 
he gets everything for her. Its lovely. I hope Bart 
hasn’t forgotten we’re twins.” 

" And Roly ? ” 

“ Roly ? I’m not sure of Roly. I can hardly see 
him at all. I think, p’raps, he’s like that little boy at 
our table who wears Eton suits and tries to walk like 
the boatswain. All I can remember about Roly is one 
day we were eating water-melon in the paddock, and 
Roly ate his slice away and away till there was just a 
green circle round his head.” 

° “ And Flossie—my little baby Floss ? ” 

“ Darling little Flossie, I almost love her best of all. 
She’s got very goldy hair and a teeny little face, and 
she’s as little as Lady Millbourne’s little girl. And she 
likes being carried about, and she can’t dress herself, 
and I shall dress her and fasten all the dear little 

buttons, and tie her sashes. And I shall put her to bed 

myself, nobody else must, and I’ll tell her stories and 
stories. And every day there’ll be something new for 
her out of my box. There are fifteen things for her, 
mother, not counting what she’s to go halves with Roly 
in. Isn’t it a darling little tea-set ? I never saw such 
sweet little cups. And won’t she like the little dolls 
from the Crystal Palace ? I’d really like to play with 
them myself. And the big doll we got in the Rue de 

Grenelle. I must get on with its frock to-morrow, 

mother, or it never will be done.” 

On, on went the ship through the secret waters. 
New stars came out on the great night skies, new 
breezes played in the rigging. On, on, and the long 
days dropped away, somewhere, somewhere, beyond the 
edge of the sea. On, on, and the happy eyes saw at 
last the dear frown of the Australian coast-line. 

{To be continued .) 


SWISS GIRLS FROM AN ENGLISH GIRL’S STANDPOINT. 


HE absolute simplicity of the living in 
Switzerland was brought home to 
me, one day, whilst giving a private 
lesson to the daughter of one of the* 
wealthiest families in the Canton 
Aargau. To encourage her to talk 
English, I asked her casually to tell 
me how she spent her day. 

In summer, she told me, she 
rose at six ; in winter at seven. 
Breakfast was every day at half-past seven ; it consisted 
of coffee, bread, and butter. After breakfast, she made 
her bed, tidied her room, and then went to the kitchen, 
where she daily prepared a special dish for her invalid 
father; after this, she read her father’s letters to him, 


answered them from his dictation, and studied until 
dinner, at twelve. Dinner was a simple repast enough, 
followed at two by coffee, milk, and bread. After coffee, 
she went for her daily walk, returning home to occupy 
herself with mending or fancy-work. Supper at seven, 
consisting of coffee and potatoes, every evening the same, 
then a game of bezique with her father, and to bed at ten. 

What a life ! Iiow admirable in its simplicity—how free 
from vanity, selfishness, or luxury! Potatoes, and coffee 
for supper, and eveiy evening the same ! It is ludicrous 
and sublime at the same time. 

Is it the right life ? I do not profess to know ; but there 
is a passage in Holy Scripture, referring to a good woman, 
which tallies rather minutely with this programme. 

When first I came to Switzerland, I was put in a some- 
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what awkward position. The parson’s wife—dear little 
woman, I owe her much for my Swiss training—invited me 
to coffee. Coffee is the most important distraction of the 
Swiss girl. It corresponds to our “at homes,” with an 
immense margin of difference. The ceremony of coffee 
begins at two ; and the ladies having arrived, they divest 
themselves of hat, cloak, and gloves, and sit down to a large 
bare table. Instantly each lady produces a cunning little 
satchel, and out from the satchel comes knitting, sewing, 
crochet, and the busy needles keep pace with the busy 
tongue. After a while the bare table is laid with a snowy 
cloth, on which presently appears a goodly array of bread, 
butter, jam, home-made biscuits, and coffee, and with a 
truly healthy appetite the busy little women enjoy them¬ 
selves. Coffee is then cleared away, and out comes the 
work again. Unaccustomed to this usage, I went to my 
first coffee-party empty-handed. Reproachful eyes were 
levied on me from all sides, and it was useless for me to 
seek a subterfuge by declaring that in England we did not 
knit, but sang and played at our social entertainments. 
The next time I was invited out, I invested in quite a 
formidable array of needles and worsted. 

Knitting, by the way, is the favourite occupation of the 
Swiss girl, apart from housework. On her walks, on her 
visits, when she is well or when she is ill, when she is 
merry or sad, the click, click, click of the knitting-needle 
accompanies her, and I think she finds the same consolation 
in its music as an English girl in her piano. 

The fine arts ? Yes, they do exist in Switzerland, but 
are of minimum importance for girls. I have occasionally 
come across Swiss maidens who can sing and play quite 
charmingly, and one of my pupils has a decided talent for 
painting. But the fine arts are not, as a rule, much 
encouraged when the maiden becomes a wife. A marriage¬ 
able man in Switzerland seeks before all things a good 
menagere; beauty and talents are second-rate considera¬ 
tions ; money is desirable, but not absolute. I remember 
once talking on this subject to a Swiss Benedict, engaged 
to a girl who was neither rich, clever, nor beautiful. 

“ Why do you do it ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh,” he answered with rapture, “ you don’t know how 
comfortable she always makes me ! ” 

Yes, that is what it amounts to. Can she cook, can she 
mend, can she manage a household ? It is certainly for 
this reason that marriages in Switzerland are so often 
contracted at a tender age and on a most slender income. 
With a wife who can be cook, washerwoman, and general 
servant all in one, expenses are naturally reduced, and a 
hundred pounds a year, which is a starvation income in 
England, is in Switzerland a very considerable competency. 

The. dot which eveiy Swiss girl brings to her husband 
is the furniture ani linen of the household, together with 
quite a formidable frousseaic , which she begins setting to 
work on as soon as she leaves school. Another custom 
here is for the fiancts to exchange w T edding-rings on the 
day of their engagement. 

The study of foreign languages is perhaps the art most 
cultivated by the fair Helvetian. For a girl to be acquainted 
with less than two languages is a rarity, and she not 
infrequently knows three or four. This linguistic precocity 
will be easily understood when it is realised that in 
Switzerland Italian, French, and German are all national 
languages; and there is a fashion here for families in the 
French Switzerland to exchange their children for a year 
with families in German Switzerland, after the school- 
tuition is completed. Thus do the children acquire a 
practical knowledge of languages free of cost. 

The Swiss girl is never ashamed of being seen at her work, 
be that work of the most humble description. On Saturday 
evening the daughters of rich and poor alike may be seen 
with long brooms sweeping the dust away, not only from their 
doorsteps, but from the very road itself in front of their house. 
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You dear, busy little maidens, proud of the snow-white 
duster on your heads, proud of your energy, proud even, I 
daresay, of your brooms—you are as much ladies at 
heart, in manner, by birth, and every other attribute, as 
other maidens I know of who are spending their after¬ 
noon drinking tea out of fine china, with their delicate 
little hands gloved, and their dresses rustling over silk 
petticoats ! 

Character depends much on education. The Swiss girl 
is taught to be humble and practical from the moment 
when at four she enters the infants’ school, until at eighteen 
when she returns finished from pension. 

There is absolutely no difference between the treatment 
of the masses and the classes. They sit together at school, 
are taught the same subjects by the same masters, receive 
the same punishments and the same praise. Little cares 
the daughter of the millionaire if her bosom friend is the 
daughter of her own father’s coachman ; they have been 
brought up together and remain together without let or 
hindrance. 

Having finished their primary education, they proceed to 
the sewing and cooking school ( Nah-schule und Koch- 
schule), where they learn fundamentally these two 
necessary arts. In the sewing-school they are taught to 
cut out, machine, sew, mark their own clothes, and 
embroider them ; in the cooking-school they have to 
undergo a series of training not only in cooking, but in 
cleaning the pots and pans, plucking and preparing the 
game and poultry, scraping and cleaning the vegetables, 
carving, butter-making, etc. 

It is not until a girl has perfected herself in the domestic 
arts that she considers herself fit to be a wife ; then, armed 
with such a magnificent equipment, she can defy all the 
troubles and difficulties connected with her new state 
of life. 

“ Washing-day ” is a supremely important institution in 
Switzerland. It seems to be always “washing-day; ” and 
I warn you not to go calling when this domestic function is 
in modus ofterandi. My next-door neighbour, the lovely 
little wife of the burgermeister, with a face like a poem, 
confided in me that she loved washing. 

“My dear girl,” I objected, “you surely don’t do it all 
by yourself ? ’ ’ 

“Every bit!” she answered, with that laugh of hers 
which reminds me of springtime and flowers. “ I wouldn’t 
let anybody else touch it! My linen is my pride ! ” 

I went to see that linen one day, and oh, how sweet it 
smelt—how neatly was it ironed, folded, and sorted ! And 
what a treasure of linen it was ! What dainty lace, inser¬ 
tion and embroidery, and how immaculately white ! I love 
my little neighbour, although I know we haven’t an idea in 
common ; she is so industrious, and so everlastingly 
cheerful ! Even as I write, I see her from my window. 
She is carrying in her arms an immense bunch of linen, 
which has been bleaching in the sunshine. 

“ Good day, Frieda ! ” I call out to her. 

“ Good day ! Gott griiss dich (God greet thee)! ” she 
answers. 

Her face above the linen is rosy as a peach, and like the 
peach is mellowed by the sunshine. Her name means 
peace. 

Oh, you good, noble, valiant little woman ! In the midst 
of your family and your home, you have discovered that 
treasure which many a scholar and philosopher has sought 
for in vain ! 

In conclusion, let me add that the race of Swiss girls is 
a sound one, both in mind and body; the school education 
excellent; and luxury a vice almost unknown. Still, with 
all her amiable attributes, the fair Helvetian has not the 
independence of character, the originality of thought, nor 
the brightness of intellect which characterises her bonnie 
English sister. 






CHANCE GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


Some of the most delightful experiences of the naturalist 
are those which arise from the stolen glimpses of nature 
which are sometimes attainable. 

We happen to be in a quiet spot, it may be, observing 
a plant or moss which has caught our attention, when 
out steals some shy creature, which possibly we have 
never seen before, and disports itself in charming uncon¬ 
sciousness of our presence. 

Only a true naturalist knows what a joy this is, how 
we scarcely breathe and dare not move an inch for fear 
cf losing this glimpse of a wild creature perfectly at ease 
and therefore free to display its gestures, habits, and 
occupations. 

Such a glimpse I had lately of the green woodpecker 
(Picus viridis ), and of the far rarer lesser-spotted wood¬ 
pecker {Picus minor). Even the “Son of the Marshes” 
bays in one of his books that he has watched for hours 
and failed to catch sight of the latter bird, even though 
he knew it was at work upon the tree beneath which 
lie lay concealed. 

It "so happened that I was standing quietly behind 
some thick branches when by chance these two shy 
birds flew into a great Scotch fir close by and began 
creeping up the stem in the full sunlight. I had a rare 
opportunity of noting their beautiful plumage and the 
very remarkable way in which the lesser-spotted wood¬ 
pecker' makes the loud jarring noise which resounds 
through the woods in spring. 

Its "beak seemed to be inserted in a crevice in the bark 
and then shaken backwards and forwards with indescrib¬ 
able rapidity. I saw it done and yet could hardly believe 
my eyes, the action seemed so inadequate to produce 
the volume of sound which resulted from it. 

The green woodpecker went to work in a business-like 
manner, tapping the bark and jerking this way and that 
in his upward progress, but all too soon the birds caught 
sight of me and" glided swiftly away, leaving me en¬ 
tranced, with a fresli woodland vignette engraven upon my 
memory. 

To-day I have had a different sort of picture but, for 
many reasons, an interesting one. Whilst watching a 
group of squirrels from the dining-room window, I was 
not a little surprised to see among them a full-grown 
brown rat calmly searching about for nuts. Securing 
one in its mouth, it leaped rapidly away to its hole at the 
root of some ivy which climbs up the house wall. In less 
than a minute the rat was back again and for a quarter 
of an hour it worked hard laying in stores of nuts in its 
hiding-place. The squirrels tried to frighten away the 
thief, and little fights went on between them now and 
then, but all to no purpose ; the rat, determined to have 
the lion’s share of the spoil, kept his mind steadily on 
his business. 

We are in the habit of throwing out for the birds 
a good deal of sopped bread, and after a time the rat 


carried off a large quantity of this as well as of the nuts. 
If one rat can accomplish so much in a quarter of an 
hour, I can now understand the immense loss that may 
be sustained by farmers and others when these active 
rodents exist in large numbers. 

It may seem strange to be absolutely unacquainted 
with a creature so extremely commonplace as a rat, 
but I had positively never seen one in broad sunlight, 
hopping about in this manner, and the sight had therefore 
all the charm of novelty for me. 

Although we constantly hear the curious jarring sound 
of the fern-owl or goatsucker in the summer evenings, 
and not unfrequently catch a glimpse of the bird flitting 
from tree to tree in pursuit of insects, it is yet difficult 
to learn much about the life-history of so shy a bird. 

The night-jar only appears in the dusky light of evening, 
and as it nests on the ground on heaths and commons, 
there is no possibility of seeing the young birds being 
fed, or of observing any of the domestic traits which we 
delight to watch in the robins, sparrows and chaffinches 
that flock around our houses. 

Fortune, however, favoured me this year, and afforded 
me an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the goatsucker and its habits. 

Early in July I was told that a night-jar and her 
two fledglings had been picked up on the common and 
brought to me. I went to the aviary and found the 
mother-bird sitting motionless on the ground as if she 
had been stunned by some idle lad throwing a stone 
at her. The young birds were fully feathered; a quaint- 
looking couple they were, seated side by side, as stolid, 
and motionless as their mother. When, however, I ap¬ 
proached them, they hissed like snakes and opened mouths 
of such portentous size that I can only describe them 
as pink caverns. I never saw any creatures so grotesque 
as these youngsters were; no doubt they were terror- 
stricken at my appearance, and hoped to frighten me 
away by making themselves as formidable as possible. 

Knowing that in all probability they were famishing, 
I obtained some scraped raw meat and with great difficulty 
forcibly opened the huge beaks and fed the poor little 
waifs. They then nestled close to each other, and shutting 
their great black eyes contentedly went to sleep. 

I now returned to the aviary prepared to act the part 
of good Samaritan to the mother; but, to my utter 
surprise, she rose from the ground and flew swiftly out 
at the open door, away across the lawn and out of sight. 

I suppose she had been but slightly stunned, and in any 
case I was glad to find her able to fly, for the care and 
feeding of an old bird, unaccustomed to captivity, is 
no light matter. 

Now I began to realise that I had a pair of orphans 
on my hands ; the young night-jars could by no means 
feed themselves, and I could not devise any way by 
which I could bring them again under their mother’s 
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care. I must needs therefore undertake their upbringing, 
for a time at any rate. 

Whilst reading in the early morning I had a quiet 
time in which to stud)" these curious birds and note their 
peculiarities whilst they thought themselves free and un¬ 
observed. 

From the shape of their remarkably flat heads I 
anticipated that they possessed but a low degree of 
intelligence, and I had no reason to alter my supposition, 
for the two birds would remain just where I placed them 
on the floor, scarcely moving for perhaps half an hour. 
When an idea did occur to them, they would begin to 
sway their bodies backwards and forwards like little boats 
on a stormy sea; this would go on with increasing vigour 
for three or four minutes till they were worked up to 
carry out their idea, which was sometimes a short flight 
to the other side of the room one after the other, after 
which they would remain quiescent again for another 
hour till another bright thought came to incite them 
to action. 

No sudden noise startled these philosophic birds, they 
took no apparent interest in anything, and during the 
month that I fed them by hand they could never be 
induced to open their beaks to re¬ 
ceive their hourly rations. 

I was heartily glad when the 
night-jars were sufficiently strong 
on the wing to be offered their 
liberty, and one fine evening they 
were allowed to glide noiselessly 
away to find their own diet of moths 
and beetles. 

One would hardly expect that 
such a shy bird as the ordinary 
wild pheasant could be so far tamed 
as to come to the window to enjoy 
a daily repast of bread or cake. 

Such a visitor, however, calls upon 
us almost always at afternoon tea- 
time. 

A dainty little hen - pheasant 
makes her appearance and waits 
patiently until she receives her 
accustomed portion, which she 
calmly discusses almost upon the 
doorstep. 

About three years ago I first ob¬ 
served this pheasant lurking timidly 
under the deodar branches on the 
lawn, and wishing to attract her I 
used daily to throw out a piece of 
bread and butter on the lawn. Al¬ 
though at first the bird fled away 
in a fright, yet after a time she 
plucked up courage, and, rushing 
forward, would seize the bread and 
run away with it to eat it at leisure 
in her hiding-place. 

During the past year I have also 
thrown out food between five and 
six in the morning, and the same 
charming bird has now lost her 
timidity and will come running to 
meet me as tamely as any barn-door 
fowl. She raises her little speckled 
crest, and seems to welcome me 
with her bright black eyes awaiting 
the gift of sweet cake which she 
esteems a great dainty. 

It is to me a constant pleasure to 
watch the graceful attitudes of this 
pheasant; she has the alertness and 
freedom of a wild bird, she vanishes 
in a moment if anything startles her, 
and yet if I call her quietly and 
throw out some food, she is 
quickly reassured and returns to 
her repast. 


Two other hen-pheasants and a brilliantly-plumaged 
cock-bird occasionally appear, b.ut they cannot persuade 
themselves that it is safe to remain so near the house. 
They only venture so far as to secure a lump of bread and 
then run away to enjoy it in some secret place. It is 
needless to say that a host of sparrows endeavour to obtain 
their share of the spoil, and not unfrequently one, bolder 
than the rest, will watch his opportunity, and whilst the 
attention of the pheasant is momentarily diverted, the 
sparrow with a sudden dart seizes the bread and flits away 
with it out of sight in a moment. Then, I confess, I am 
always amused to watch the innocent dreamy manner in 
which the pheasant looks for her food as if pondering upon 
the strange way in which bread will sometimes disappear 
without any apparent cause. 

I believe this bird nests year by year in a small wood 
near the house, for, in early summer, I see a mother-bird 
with her young brood in the park not far from the garden, 
and I can but hope my gentle visitor may be wise enough 
to remain within the bounds of this place, which I, not 
unsuccessfully, endeavour to make a sanctuary for all 
harmless furred and feathered creatures. 

Eliza Brightwen. 


THEIR BEAUTIFUL PLUMAGE.” 


I HAD A RARE OPPORTUNITY OF NOTING 















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

*** The Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W., has sent us a sheet of paragraphs on the prospects of emigration 
at the present time, and full circulars on Canada, the Australasian, and 
South African Colonies. We advise any readers who may think of 
emigrating to communicate with this office. 

MABEL ENTWISTLE. — Chypre is the French word for Cyprus ; possibly 
the perfume in question is distilled there, or has some other association 
with the island. The word is pronounced Sheepr . 

VERONICA. —There is no one special examination necessary to qualify 
you as a teacher of mathematics in a Girls’ High School, but the better 
the diploma you hold, the more likely you are to obtain an appoint¬ 
ment. The Cambridge Mathematical Tripos would stand you in good 
stead. But you tell us nothing of your circumstances or previous 
training. The salary you might expect would probably be from £80 
to £150. If you have as yet done nothing in the way of passing 
examinations, you might write to W. A. J. Archbold, Esq., Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge, for particulars of the “ Cambridge Higher 
Local Examinations” in various subjects. 

A Quilpue Reader OF the “ G. O. P.”-We do not think any story 
from your pen has reached us hitherto. Your sketch shows faults of 
inexperience, but you write so graphically, and with such evident 
enjoyment, that it is worth while to point out these defects. Your 
young couple have been separated nearly nine months. Jack lias 
meanwhile had to travel from London to Klondike and back, and has 
been lying helpless out there with concussion of the brain “ for 
months,” yet he has found time to make, by his efforts, “ ten thousand 
pounds or so,” which he and Dolly regard as “hardly anything” 
wherewith to begin their tiny home with one servant. Why does he 
appear to have no profession of any kind ? And the arrangement 
aiDout Uncle Peter’s will is far too improbable. If you wish to write, 
ou must try and see the pathos and beauty that lie in real life and 
omely ways, instend of inventing such absurdities. We believe you 
could do this with effort and perseverance. Many thanks for your 
pleasant letter. 

PANSY. —Your poem, “ The Angel of Content,” is fairly good ; the 
turns of expression are rather prosaic, such as “ in a very humble way,” 
and a line here and there is halting, e.g., 

“It could not be their surroundings, they had suffered toil and 
strife.” 

But on the whole it is better than the Christmas-card fragments, 
which we cannot praise at all. You should not address anyone 
alternately as “you” and “thee,” and “time” and “syne” do not 
rhyme ; neither is the substance of those verses good. We cannot see 
any reason why you should not continue to write homely tales or 
parables in rhyme, especially as some of your work has found accept¬ 
ance, but do not attempt the more concentrated style of composition. 

BOCKEY. —Our advice to you must be direct and simple. Learn and 
practise the art of composition, without which you cannot express your 
imaginings. We could give instance after instance of errors in the 
specimen you send us—“but” following “but,” sentences flowing on 
with one “and” after another, and so on. Dr. Abbott’s How to 
Write Clearly is invaluable. Observe the style of the authors you 
read day by day; in fact, study how to write prose, and you may 
succeed. 

LOHENGRIN. —You should not end a line by “but,” or by “who.” 
“Raging” and “betraying” do not rhyme, nor do “ear” and 
“ prayer.” Form is very important in the composition of verse. We 
do not criticise the substance of your lines, for the thought they contain 
is good. 

LEIPSIC. —Alas! we can never publish questions “ in our next number,” 
and, especially as you do not allow us to print your name, we fear your 
inquiry will be too late ; but we are willing to tell our readers that 
your sister, aged 22, is going to study music at the Leipsic Conserva¬ 
toire, and would be pleased to hear of another girl who is going also. 

EDYTHE. —The sentiments of your hymn are unexceptionable, but the 
form is open to criticism. You should have at least two lines that 
rhyme, out of each four, in the metre you have chosen, but you have 
only two out of the first eight in every verse. “ Whom,” in the last 
line of the hymn, is ungrammatical; it should be “ Who His work 
hath (not has) done.” We judge that you are young, and therefore 
you need not be discouraged because you make mistakes. 

JESSAMINE. —If you were to apply to Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
you would find that you could arrange to take certain subjects for the 
purpose you name. You might also write to King’s College (Ladies’ 
Department), 13, Kensington Square, W. There are correspondence 
classes at King’s College, and also at the University Correspondence 
College, 32, Red Lion Street, W.C. Would not matriculation be 
best for your purpose ? 

L' HYGIENE ET Eli ANTE. —The post-cards of which you speak were 
issued some time ago. We wall remember your wish ; but it is not a 
regular thing to supply them with our magazine. 

SNOWFLAKE. —Ask at a good bookseller’s for The. Witches' Curse and 
Other Plays , by Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. The real author is, of 
course, Miss Alcott. Sampson Low & Co. have issued a great many 
of her books. If you tell the bookseller you want these children’s 
plays by Miss Alcott, he will make the necessary inquiries, and get the 
book for you. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

PENTON (Indexing). —It is a mistake to regard this, as many girls do, 
as just a light and easy employment to be carried on at home. In 
reality it is work for which an excellent education is required, and also 
access to a great number of books of reference. There is never any 
telling what subject may present itself to the indexer in the course of 
her work about which it is necessary she should be well informed in 
order to make her indexing worth having to the expert. The training 
also is expensive, and at the end of it we are bound to admit that the 
prospects of work are decidedly uncertain and depend much upon the 
personal enterprise of the indexer. To secure commissions for index¬ 
ing, a girl needs to have many influential friends among authors and 
publishers. We are sorry to appear discouraging, but we should be 
still more sorry if we were to be the means of persuading you to be 
trained as an indexer without fully counting the costs and the risks. 

IDLENESS ( Occupation for Spare Hours). —Living as you do in a rather 
quiet part of the country, it is difficult to suggest an employment for 
your spare time by means of which you could earn money. The 
ractice of some kind of needlework or handicraft might perhaps be 
est. Some ladies of taste earn a good deal of pocket-money at 
present by making the bead-chains which are now so fashionable. 
To succeed in this it is necessary to have a fine sense of colour and of 
the spacing which is most effective. Also you should introduce beads 
and ornaments which are rather uncommon, as every chain ought to 
look different from every other. Failing this, perhaps it would be 
best to take to knitting, and try to find a market for the goods through 
some local outfitters. So far, of course, as your time could be profit¬ 
ably employed in improving your qualifications as a teacher, it would 
be well to make your profession your first consideration. You should 
on no account neglect reading and general study. 

M. H. E. B. (Nursing in a Children's Hospital). —As you write from 
Ireland, we may remind you that there are excellent children’s 
hospitals both in Dublin and' Belfast. At the former are the National 
Children’s Hospital, Harcourt Street, and the Drumcondra Hospital, 
Whitworth Road ; and at Belfast there are the Belfast Hospital for 
Sick Children, Queen Street, and the Ulster Hospital for Children 
and Women. If you wish to know also of some of the best hospitals 
in London, we may enumerate the Evelina, Southwark Bridge Road, 
the Great Ormond Street Children’s Hospital, and the East London 
Hospital for Children, Glamis Road, Shadwell. In the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital probationers between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty are received for three years’ training, and arc paid the following 
salaries—first year £8, second year £12, and third year £18, with 
is. 8d. a week for washing. Staff nurses receive £25 the first year, 
^26 the second, and ^27 the third and subsequent years, with the 
same allowance for washing. Sisters get £35 per annum, with 2s. 6d. 
allowance for washing weekl)\ These particulars will give you some 
idea of the terms customary in the best children’s hospitals. 

F. V. (Army Nursing). —You wish to know what would be the first step 
for you to take in order to become an army nurse. You should 
proceed as though you were intending to become a general nurse, 
that is to say, you should go to some first-rate general hospital, and 
there be trained for three years. We would advise the London 
Hospital for this purpose. If you apply to the Matron for the rules, 
enclosing a stamped envelope for a reply, she would doubtless send 
you all the details necessary. Then, supposing you to be between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty, you should apply to the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W., to be nominated as 
probationer to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, and you would 
there be further tested for a period of six months. In making this 
application it is necessary to send in various documents, among others 
a recommendation from a person of social position to the effect that 
the candidate’s family is one of respectability and good standing in 
society, and that the candidate is in every way a desirable person to 
enter a service composed of ladies. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (Training in Cookery). —Twenty-eight would not 
be too old to begin a course of training for a cookery teacher’s qualifi¬ 
cation. At the National Training School of Cookery, which is one of 
the best training institutions in the country, candidates are received 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. The fee is ^35, and the 
course lasts for forty-two weeks. Candidates have to be able to spell 
and write correctly. The Gloucester School of Cookery is also an 
excellent one. 

Dame Trot (Stewardess). —Appointments to the post of stewardess are 
chiefly influenced by personal knowledge. At present no training is 
required for such a position, although a knowledge of nursing is 
considered to be a point in a candidate’s favour. The steamship 
companies usually give these appointments to relatives of their own 
servants. If you very much wish to become a stewardess, you should 
call upon some of the largest steamship companies, and if possible* get 
some personal introductions which would carry weight with them. 

ODESSA (Occupation for Spare. Time). —As you are only fifteen and 
still at school, you ought not to attempt to earn money in your spare 
time. Your evenings would be best employed in studying vour lessons 
for the next day, or in taking some physical exercise such as gymnastics 
or dancing. In earning money it is often a case of more haste, less 
speed. The point is while you are young to make all possible use of 
your educational opportunities, so that later you may be able to enter 
on the battle of life fully equipped. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

An ANXIOUS Daughter.—I can quite understand and sympathise 
with your difficulty. You are by no means the only Christian girl 
whose mind is perplexed by the seemingly consistent lives of those 
who make no outward profession of religion, or who even speak of it 
as a something that can be done without. Probably the surroundings 
of your friends have rendered it easy for them to live what you believe 
to be “pure and good lives.” Their path may have been made very 
smooth for them, and great trouble or temptation may be unknown to 
them. Hence they will not have felt the same need of the Friend of 
friends. It seems comparatively easy to do without God in this world 
when all is bright and pleasant around us. Depend on it, dear, a time will 
come to each of those about whom you are so anxious, when nothing 
outside Christ’s love will satisfy. It is common enough for those who 
do not believe in Him to call the religious profession of others mere 
“ cant.” It is better not to argue with such. Let your life speak for 
your sincerity ; ask God to open the eyes of their understandings, and 
wait patiently for Him to do what you cannot for the friends you love. 
A Member of the “Twilight Circle” (Madras).—Thank you so 
much, dear, for having undertaken the correspondence. I echo your 
prayer that you may be the means of cheering and helping another 
girl. I greatly value your sweet message to myself. I often wish I 
could pass on more of my girls’ letters for the benefit of all. I am so 
much interested in the account of your present work and surroundings, 
and especially touched by your submission to the wishes of those 
dearest to you, when the yielding was so contrary to your own inclina¬ 
tion. You had asked God to guide those who had to decide for you ; 
so, dear girl, I know you will cheerfully do the work you have taken 
in hand. Be sure that a blessing will follow, and that at some future 
time the information you are gaining, and the training which is at 
present irksome will prove of special value to you and others. Some 
day, I doubt not, you will thank God foi 1 the present trial. Write 
again. 

Sinner writes begging for the prayers of all our Circle, because she 
thinks she needs them more than anybody. She writes, “ I am so 
bad, yet capable of so much good. Pray that I may fight and conquer 
the evil in me, which is like a slow but spreading poison.” This first 
message touched me deeply, and indeed I did ask God’s help for you, 
though I could not at once pass on your request to other members of 
our Circle. Your second letter tells me that you are much happier, 
and that God has been very good to you, but you still ask for the 
prayers of other members. I pass on your message to A LOST ONE, 
which tells that you have taken her trouble with your own to the 
throne of grace, and you believe all will yet be well with both of you. 

A BEGINNER. —You do belong to our Circle since you are an apprecia¬ 
tive reader and find the replies helpful and comforting. You write, 
“ I try to be useful and good, but sometimes it is very hard. I give 
way when anyone speaks crossly to me, and I answer back angrily ; 
then I am sorry, yet something seems to say to me, ‘ She was rude 
first, so what does it matter ? ’ In spite of my trying to silence these 
thoughts the habit continues. Please help me.” Read our old Twi¬ 
light Talk on “ Besetting Sins,” Chap. xiii. in the volume, or No. 931, 

E . 70 in “ G. O. P.” Many members have written to say how it has 
elped them. Ask God to make it of use to you. Read over daily 
some text, such as “ A soft answer turneth away wrath,” or, “ He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty,” “ He that is slow to anger 
appeaseth strife,” “ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry,” “ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Say the special passage 
over to yourself now and then as a reminder, and ask God for strength 
to practise what you know. Perhaps you will say, “ I know all these 
texts by heart.” That may be, and your familiarity with them may 
hinder your giving them special thought. Remind yourself of them 
by reading them again and again, and saying to yourself, “ These 
words are God’s message to me.” I shall hope, dear, for news of your 
self-conquest through God-given strength. 

A. Z. T. (Haslemere).—Thank you so much for your sweet letter and the 
accompanying leaflets. I placed the latter in the hands of friends who 
thought, like myself, that the little Sunday West-end club for young 
servants would fill a great want, and would prove most useful, 
especially in such a locality. Most schemes of the kind seem to be 
for the benefit of dwellers in other districts. You write, “lam not a 
girl, but I always read ‘ In the Twilight Side by Side ’ with much 
pleasure.” I rejoice to know that friends of all ages and nationalities 
claim to sit with us and take a lively interest in our Circle column also. 
A. H. F.—I shall send on your letter as a message of cheer to my dear 
Canadian Correspondent. I have read it with pleasure and interest, 
and I thank you for it. 


Ellie. —I well remember your former letter, and the wish for a real 
mother like your unseen mother-friend. I am so thankful your sweet 
correspondent, herself a mother of girls, has been such a help and 
blessing to you. It is a great thing to be able to write as you do—“ I 
am one of your working girls, and a very busy life is mine ; but I am 
learning, though slowly, that I am in the very place God has chosen 
for me.” I shall always remember you, dear, and I do sympathise 
with all your high aspirations and strivings after a life of holiness and 
usefulness, also with your recent sorrow. I rejoice, too, over your 
words, “ My aim and purpose in life are to follow Christ and work for 
Him. Only God and myself know what a struggle I have against my 
besetting sins, but I am determined to fight and pray, and I know I 
shall yet be more than conqueror through Christ.” 

FIDELIA writes in terms of warm praise of the kindness of Une DE VOS 
FlLLES, and thinks hers must be a lovely character. She adds, “ I 
am sure we must one and all thank her for her sweet thoughts and 
messages.” Yes—some letters make me sorry, but they are few in 
comparison with those which bring great gladness. It is, for instance, 
a great joy to have such a message as yours, “ I thank you for all your 
love and help, for, oh, it does help me to turn many a rough corner 
bravely! ” The long delayed answers are unavoidable. The replies 
are written as rapidly as possible, but the whole contents of a periodical 
must be in the Editor’s hands and arranged several weeks before it 
appears. I do not remember even the suggestion of a reproach in 
my last letter to you, dear girl-friend. 

JULIA McC. (New Zealand).—Your touching letter fills me with sym¬ 
pathy for you and the many who suffer from a like infirmity. It shuts 
you out from so much that is enjoyable, and renders you lonely, though 
you may be in company with many others. Have you and others who 
suffer from the same trouble tried to study the lip-reading of which 
one hears so much ? A correspondent of our Circle, whom I lately 
met, has been wonderfully successful in doing this, without the aid of a 
special teacher. She had been very persevering and not easily dis¬ 
couraged. The result has amply rewarded her, for, though shut out 
from general conversation, she understands what is said directly to her, 
if spoken deliberately. Such messages as yours make me glad and 
thankful. To have been a source of comfort to you “ when life felt a 
terrible thing to endure,” is indeed a great privilege. You write, “ I 
am a struggling Christian full of doubts and fears, but trusting in the 
love of Jesus. My longing is to live a life of full consecration to His 
service, and to work for Him. My greatest foe is the self that wishes 
to be thought well of by the world, whilst my desire is to be satisfied 
with nothing less than my Lord’s approval. I thank God for your 
gift of loving sympathy. What a bond of union there is between 
Christians ! ” With such longings as yours, I am sure you will become 
what you wish to be. Has not our Master said, “ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled ” ? Your other query has been answered already. 

One seeking to be a faithful servant of Christ writes, “1 
thank you for help given in the dear Twilight Talks, and also in the 
Circle column. It cheers me so much in the battle of Christian life to 
read how each one finds hers, and to see so many sides of it. The 
sweet, simple testimony of some of these Christian girls is worth two 
or three sermons to me. I am so happy in having dedicated my life 
to Christ’s service, and I pray daily that those who are passing 
through doubt and darkness, as regards their souls’ relation to Him, 
may be enlightened by His Spirit to know the love of God, in that 
‘ While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ ” I wish I could give 
the whole of your sweet letter, but I am sure the few words quoted 
will be valued by the members of our Circle. I quite agree with you 
that it is a great joy as well as a plain duty to dedicate our special 
gifts pre-eminently to His sendee, and for the help and comfort of all 
around us. Many say like you, “ I find it hard to speak for Christ, 
and when I wish to do so the right words do not seem to come.” 
Happily you can add, “ I do try to remember always that I am a child 
of God, and that, though weak and erring, I still belong to Him.” 
Loving thanks for your good wishes and the prayer, “ May God bless 
and help you in your work.” 

PUZZLED Y. W.—-Tell me your difficulty, and I will do all in my power 
to help you. It is a true pleasure to me to be of use to my girls. 

Your Loving Little One. —I do understand all the conflict through 
which you must have passed. It would be untrue to say that I was 
not much distressed when I read your letter, but I thank God that 
strength was given you to conquer a greater temptation than that to 
which you had already yielded. I hope, nay, I believe that the memory 
of a past breach of faith, and the real contrition which followed it, will 
make you more watchful in the future. I freely forgive you, and ask 
that God will bless you and make )-ou His true servant in Christ. 


ABOUT THE DATURA. 


Not a few people know all that is to be known about the 
Datura. Yet a few particulars respecting- it may induce 
some new lover of nature to try to cultivate it—a by no 
means difficult task. It was named and placed by Linnteus 
when he performed his splendid work of arranging the 
botanical kingdom. The name “ Datura ” is an alteration 


of the Arabic name tatorah ; and under it are now con¬ 
sidered to belong all plants hitherto known as Brugmansia. 
Belonging as it does to the Nightshade family,'it is not 
surprising that, although an ornamental genus, it and others 
of its kind possess deleterious qualities. Still, on the 
principle that “like cures like,’’ its juice is used medically 
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especially in America in 
cases of epilepsy and 
mania without fever. 

The “home” coun¬ 
tries of the Datura are 
South America, Brazil, 
Mexico, tropical Ame¬ 
rica, China, India, Abys¬ 
sinia and Australia. No 
wonder, then, that it is 
as Dr. Lionel Beale says, 
“a hungry plant wan ting 
abundance of water,” 
which we take to mean 
that it is always thirsty. 
Though well settled in 
this country, none of 
its varieties are hardy, 
though, owing to the 
rapid growth, some suc¬ 
ceed well if treated as 
half-hardy annuals. 
They like outdoor shel¬ 
tered, sunny positions 
best; and carefully cul¬ 
tivated soon make large 
plants, handsome 
enough as central figures 
in large beds. 

There are at least a 
dozen varieties of the 
Datura. The D. cera- 
tocaula grows from two 
to.three feet high. Its 
large, scented, trum¬ 
pet-like, white flowers, 
tinged with violet purple, 
are often six inches in 
length and some four or 
five inches across. They 
expand in the afternoon 
and close the following 
morning. D. cornifera, 
or Brugmansia Knighti, 
has large double flowers 
which hang down like 
a handsome chandelier. 
Wright’s Datura — the 
D . meteloides is another 
splendid variety, reach¬ 
ing three to four feet 
high, and blooming from 
July until cold sets in. 
Other beautiful varieties 
are those with abund¬ 
ance of blooms of choice 
colour — yellow tinted 
with green, white, yellow 
and "double bloom—the 
D. clorantha , and 
several more. 

The red spider is an 
arch-enemy. A plenti¬ 
ful supply of liquid 
manure not only keeps 
the Datura in vigorous 
life, but assists and pro¬ 
longs its blooms. 

Robinson says that 
the best way to grow the 
Datura is as standards, 
so that their long droop¬ 
ing flowers may be 
better seen. It needs 
a sheltered and sunny 
situation, and is best 
grown in large pots or 
tubs. 
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FURTHER GOSSIP ABOUT MUSICIANS, 


By a professional singer. 


OW many things have happened 
since 1 last took up my pen to 
write to you, dear girls ! 

First and foremost came the 
death of our beloved Queen, and 
for a time the country seemed 
paralysed, and even now is only 
slowly recovering from the shock. 

Loving our art as she did, Vic¬ 
toria the Great and Good is an 
inestimable loss to the musical 
world, for hers was no mere 
superficial knowledge, but a clear insight, born of a true 
devotion to music. Upon nothing flimsy was her attention 
bestowed ; genuine art was what she faithfully adhered to, 
and though some have cavilled at her preference for the 
“old masters,” surely it is upon their examples that the 
best of modern music is founded ? 

Now, don’t all fly at me at once J I do admire Wagner, 
but not (as some people would have it) to the exclusion ot 
every other composer, ancient and modern. A dear old 
professional, who shall for the nonce be nameless, said to 
me one day, “ People complain that Wagner never wrote a 
tune; but that is not so. What distresses me is, that 
where he has written one, he gets off it so soon ! ” 

The remark is absolutely true, for the master leads you a 
regular will-o’-the-wisp dance after his melody, after the 
first introduction to it, but like the diamond in a heap of 
sand, you seize it with avidity when it comes up, and very 
precious it is. 

Well, now, whom shall I tell you about ? 

Let me begin with Alice Esty. “ A thoroughly nice 
woman,” is the general verdict. Her husband is a singer 
also, Alec Marsh, and both were at one time in the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. An American by birth, Alice Esty 
possesses one of those curiously resonant voices that sound 
as if they could stand any amount of wear and tear. She 
has one dear little child, a girl, and during her husband’s 
absence in China at the present time, her mother is residing 
with her at the pretty little house in St. John’s Wood. 
Mrs. Esty (the mother) was herself an accomplished 
\ocalist and musician, and takes a keen interest in 
professional matters. 

A great friend of Alice Esty is Marian Mackenzie, who 
will be remembered as first singing the contralto part in the 
“Persian Garden.” She married a brother of Anna 
Williams, the celebrated soprano, and though he used to 
sing himself, he told me one day that he had enough to do 
to .manage his wife’s business, so unselfishly gave up his 
own professional career, and devoted himself to his wife’s 
interests. He is one of the kindest of men, and is known 
as “ Dickybird.” 

An amusing story reached me about Madame Marian 
Mackenzie one day. At that time her knowledge of 
colloquial French was limited, and she was staying at an 
hotel abroad—(no, I shall not say where it was, or how 
long ago !)—and she was very tired and desired a footstool. 
Turning to the waiter, she said, “ Donnez-moi un bain pour 
mes pieds.” 

“ Oui, madame.” 

The waiter was rather long, she thought, but presently 
he returned and with great gravity said, “Madame, c’est 
servi dans votre chambre a coucher! ” 

It took Madame Mackenzie some time to realise that she 
had asked for a foot-bath ! I do not suppose anyone 
enjoyed the joke more than she did when it became 
apparent to her. 

Curiously enough, Anna Williams and she were always 
most nervous in singing in public when on the platform 
together, probably because each felt the other knew what 
she might do, and was afraid of falling short of the standard 
of estimation. Madame Mackenzie’s greatest friend is 


probably Mrs. Helen Trust, whose dainty and artistic 
singing has often charmed London and provincial 
audiences. 

Marie Brema is a singer whose abilities no true lover of 
music will deny, and her genial, impulsive temperament is 
portrayed in her smiling, good-humoured face. One can 
harcjly believe that she has a grown-up daughter, so fresh 
and young is her voice, and spontaneous the expression 
she throws into her work. To my way of thinking she is 
one of the finest artistes we have. It was my privilege to 
hear her sing the part allotted to the “Angel” in the 
“Dream of Gerontius” at the Birmingham Festival last 
year, and I am not one whit ashamed to say that her 
wonderful rendering of it brought the tears to my eyes many 
times. Dr. Elgar, the clever composer of this beautiful 
work, will, I know, agree with me that her singing was the 
most remarkable feature of the performance; 

Personally she herself is unknown to me, though her 
brother is a friend of mine, and I have stayed with other 
relations of hers, who delight in her talent and success, and 
speak affectionately of her warm-heartedness, which, with 
her enthusiasm for her art, shines conspicuously throughout 
her work. 

Madame Kirkby Lunn is a contralto, who, possessed 
of a remarkably line voice, yet is so entirely unaffected 
that she wins at once the esteem and love of her fellow 
artistes. 

Formerly a member of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, she 
left that body more than two years ago, and has since 
devoted herself to concert work. Nearly two years ago she 
married, and has a dear little son, and (as she described 
him to me) a “lovely” husband. By this she did not 
mean “lovely” in looks, but, in the American sense, a 
thoroughly good husband, and her home-life is in con¬ 
sequence very happy. She is a “ Lancashire lass,” and 
possesses, beside her keen love for music and fine voice, 
the “grit” and straight-forward characteristics of the 
“North Countree.” 

William Green, one of our rising tenors is “ a Bolton lad 
tha knaws,” to use the Lancashire phraseology. One 
night I was singing with him in his native town, and the 
greeting he received showed how much his talents were 
appreciated by his fellow-townsmen. The sense of pro¬ 
prietorship in any public singer, exhibited by natives of the 
same place, be he or she a north-country person, is curiously 
marked. 

One hears such comments as these— 

“ Thet’s oor Billy.” 

“ Ay ! Aw moind un sin’ ’e wer’ a little un, no higher 
nor that.” 

And again— 

“ ’Er fayther were-. Eh ! but oo’s (she’s) a gradely 

(handsome) lass. She’s one o’ ourn ” (ours, meaning a 
native of that place). 

And if you get a really hearty Lancashire greeting it is a 
something never to be forgotten, for they know, these 
people, from the big-wigs to the mill-hands, what good 
music is, and are very faithful to their favourites. Lloyd 
Chandos, Joseph O’Mara, and Herbert Grover are all good 
tenors, and we have had many pleasant meetings in 
our professional capacity, when they have shown me the 
greatest kindness. 

The first-named is one of the most amusing men I know, 
though he probably never realises that fact. He has a 
comical way of describing things that is irresistible, and 
his account of some provincial conductors he had met, 
which he told when we were returning from a concert one 
day, made me laugh till I ached all over. Unconsciously 
he is an excellent mimic, and could, I believe, make a 
fortune by “ imitations” alone. Herbert Grover is also a 
quaintly humorous man with a most infectious laugh and 
twinkling eyes that are full of mirth. O’Mara, too, whose 
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name betokens the land of his birth, has a keen sense of 
fun and that genial bonhomie possessed by his country¬ 
men in general. Charles Knowles, Denis O’Sullivan, 
James Mclnnes, and Charles Tree, some of our rising 
baritones, are all good artists. Each has his forte : the 
first in oratorio, the second in songs, especially humorous 
ones, the third in classical songs, and the fourth is essen¬ 
tially a dramatic vocalist. Each has an uncommonly fine 
voice, but each voice is quite different from the others 

Harry Plunket Greene is one of those vocalists of whom 
it is difficult to say too much. Possessed of a singularly 
agreeable personality, he draws your attention the moment 
he appears on the platform, and if he fails to keep it fixed 
on himself, well, then, there must be something “ out of 
gear” somewhere! 

In Lieder chiefly he excels ; whether German or Irish 
matters not—he is equally at home in both. There is a 
weird fascination in his rendering of Irish songs, especially 
the pathetic ones ; though I must say there is no getting 
away from the joviality that pervades the humorous ones 
when he sings them either ! 

When studying, he pulls a song literally to bits, and 
puts it together again, like an engineer who pulls a machine 
to pieces and then puts it together again “to see how it 
works.” At the same time Plunket Greene is generous to 
a fault. Ask him about a song, and he gives you unstint- 
ingly the benefit of all his hard private study of it, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Truly he is a great artist, and I think the secret of his 
greatness lies in the fact that he feels every word and note 
he sings, and throws his whole soul into his art. A great 
soul is bound to make a great artist. 

It is amusing to see what curious muddles foreigners 
make of names of “Britishers.” Some friends of mine 
were staying at Bayreuth, and having an introduction to 
Plunket Greene, tried to find him. In vain they searched 
the “ visitors’ list,” but finally gave up their quest. Leav¬ 
ing the place, in the train they asked a clergyman, in the 
same carriage, if he knew whether Mr. Greene was there, 
in Bayreuth, remarking that they had been unable to find 
his name in the list. He laughed, and said, “ Oh, I will 
show it to you.” And there it was, but under the guise of 

“ Plunket (aus griine) ” ! 

Whether Plunket Greene ever saw this or not I cannot say, 
but he will laugh if this paper reaches his eyes, I am sure. 

. Rosa Olitzka, the operatic contralto, has coined such a 
nice word that I must tell you of it. Sometimes she says, 
“Was muss ich singen ? Ich muss etwas * effectful' 
haben ! ” “Effectful” is such an expressive word, much 
more so than “ effective ”; don’t you think so ? She has a 
remarkable voice with a compass of three octaves. 

Many other singers I might write about, but it is time 
that pianists received attention. 

My first meeting with Janotha was at an “at home” 
where I had been singing, and at the close of my songs she 
came up and thanked me for my singing, complimenting 
me very warmly. I thanked her, and asked after “ White 
Heather,” her black cat. 

“ Ach, how kind ! He is ver’ well,” putting her hands 
on my arms and giving me an affectionate little squeeze. 

“ He is neffer far from my heart, you see,” pointing to a 
little charm which hung on her chain, a head of a cat in 
black bog oak, with diamond eyes. 

“White Heather” is seldom apart from his mistress. 
As often as not you would find him curled up in the large 
muff Janotha carries, and which she lays on the piano 
before playing. I know one musician who took up the muff 
to hand to its owner after a performance, and finding it 
heavier than he thought it would be, nearly dropped it and 
the cat, who was sound asleep inside ! 

Frederick Dawson is an example of what perseverance 
and a love for music can do. He possessed no pecuniary 
advantages, but worked alone until his talent and executive 
skill made him known, and led to his being eventually 
placed in the front rank of our pianists to-day, while he is 
still only thirty years of age and has occupied one of the 
foremost places for the last eight years. He is full of fun 
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and anything but a serious person off the platform. Ever 
genial, and highly sympathetic, he is much liked wherever 
he goes. 

Basil Sapellnikoff and I were associated at a concert not 
so long ago, and I was struck by a kind act of his. 
Although he must have been tired after playing a bio* 
concerto, he waited at the “wings” while 1 sang a long 
aria , listening to every note, and was the first to congratu¬ 
late me on my success as I came off. Coleridge Taylor 
was the second, and the secretary and directors followed. 
But I do not think I shall ever forget the kindly outstretched 
hands of Basil Sapellnikoff and Coleridge Taylor, which 
grasped mine ; for if the truth must be told, I had been 
teiribly nervous, and was more than thankful when the 
ordeal was over. 

Coleridge daylor is a name to conjure with nowadays. 
One may echo the words of a critic who asked, “ How is it 
that this youth has power to stir our hearts as he does with 
his music ? ” 

How, indeed ? 

Such pathos is there in “ Hiawatha ” that it is well-nigh 
impossible to sing it without tears, and no uncommon 
thing to see one’s audience crying silently in many parts 

By the way, Gregory Hast told me that the celebrated 
solo from the “Wedding Feast,” “Onaway, awake, 
beloved,” was written in one evening for him to sing, and 
before any other portion of the work was composed. ’ The 
exquisite beauty of Longfellow’s poem is such that I marvel 
no one ever set it to music before. 

Sir Charles Halle I heard play from the time I was old 
enough to attend a concert—about eight years old, I think. 
No concert was ever too long for me; my only regret was 
when it was over. Sir Charles was a very wonderful man 
all round, and a remarkable pianist in a classical style, 
which would nowadays be deemed cold. He stood by 
himself, somehow, but not in the same way that Rubinstein 
did. The latter made my head ache, for he compelled his 
hearers to follow him through all his moods and expression 
of them ; in fact, he took you out of yourself. At the end of 
a recital you scarcely knew whether you belonged to yotir- 
self or not, in such manner did he sway an audience. Biit 
it was a living perpetual joy to have heard him, a some¬ 
thing never to be lost. 

Lately somewhere I read, “ No good thing is ever lost.” 
Those six little words contain whole volumes of sermons, 
and can be applied to every little act of our daily lives. 

A pianist who has lately come forward again is Benno 
Shonberger, and at the “Pops” this last season he has 
given us some uncommonly fine performances. Withal he 
is a pleasant comrade, and to be with him and his friend, 
Johannes Wolff, is to be in a regular fire of chaff. Let no 
one who objects to being teased get into the same railway 
carriage with those two on the way to a concert, for there is 
no mercy shown. It is impossible to be offended at that 
comical pair, and many a hearty laugh have I enjoyed when 
in their company. 

Ella Pancera is a charming woman, with a child-like 
innocence of manner, and very impulsive and warm-hearted. 
We met in “ bonnie Scotland.” Her powers are too well 
known to need comment from me. Her husband is one of 
the firm of Bliithner, the famous piano manufacturers. 

Of Rachmaninoff, Emil Sauer, Friedheim, Eibenschiitz, 
Fanny Davies, and others, I might speak, but there is little 
new to tell. One thing struck me very much, and that is 
the similarity of “ touch ” between Emil Sauer and Ilona 
Eibenschiitz. In both the peculiar velvetiness of touch is 
remarkable, as also the clearness of the softest passage 
played. & 

It is, alas ! just upon midnight, and I am roused to the 
fact that the night is growing cold, and so am I ! 

In my next paper a few violinists will be dealt with, and 
also some conductors, of whom there are some funny 
incidents to relate. I must be careful not to say too much 
however, lest next time I sing with them they mistake the 
baton for a rod to whip me with, and I am made to 
repent. 

Now good-night, my dears, and sweet dreams to you all. 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 


AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By ETHEL TURNER. Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BUSH CONTINGENT. 

“ Armed year—year of the struggle ! 

No dainty rhymes or sentimental love verses for you, 
terrible year. 

Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of the round¬ 
lipped cannon— 

I repeat you, hurrying, crashing, sad, distracted year.” 


Cameron was in Sydney again—the first time for seven 
long years. 

He had come down almost a month before the date 
upon which the Utopia was advertised as due, with the 
desperate hope of getting something to do that might 
yield him enough money to buy a new suit. 

Up on the selection he wore soft shirts and old tweed 
trousers almost all the time. 

When it came to a question of finding him starched 
shirts and a decent suit and hat in which to face his 
wife, Hermie and Miss Browne were nonplussed. 

Finally they discovered one suit that had not been 
taken, piecemeal, to work in ; but the moths had also 
discovered it. Sponge and press and darn as Hermie 
might, it still looked disreputable; the shirts were ragged, 
there was no hat that was not hopelessly spoiled with 
the sun and dust and rain. 

It forced itself upon Cameron that there was but one 
thing to do—he must borrow a few pounds from 
someone. 

And there was but one man he knew who would lend 
it to him—Mortimer Stevenson. Hermie had never told 
her secret. He groomed Tramby up a little, and put 
on a linen coat and hat, and set out in the direction of 
Coolooli. He hoped he might not meet the father ; he 


was quite conscious of the fact that the business-like, 
successful old man looked upon him as a shiftless 
beggar. They knew each other slightly; Stevenson had 
ridden in two or three times when passing the selection, 
and stayed for an hour or two talking stock and crops 
and the war. Once or twice Cameron had been for 
dinner to Coolooli while shearing was on, and there 
were chances to learn successful methods. But he 
shrank with all his soul from encountering the old man 
this morning. 

Two or three aboriginal women were coming back 
from a journey to the house, cloths full of stores and 
broken food slung over their shoulders. Stevenson, forty 
years ago had had to break up a big camp of them on 
the land he had just taken up, and drive them further 
west. Ever since he had not felt justified in refusing 
food to any of their colour. 

Cameron stopped the women to ask if they had seen 
Mortimer riding away that morning. 

“ I say, Mary,” he said, “ you been see that one Mr. 
Mortimer ? ” 

“ Ba’ al mine see ’im that one young pfeller Stevenson 
walk about,” said the most ancient of the women. “ Old 
pfeller Stevenson ’im up there. You gib it tik-a-pen, 
you gib it plenty pfeller ’bacca.” 

Cameron threw her a bit of his precious tobacco, 
which she proceeded at once to cut up and cram into 
her unsavoury-looking pipe. Then he rode on; 
Mortimer might by chance have gone out somewhere on 
the run before the women had reached the station. Half 
a mile nearer to the house a sundowner had been put on 
to mending a fence. At present he was smoking and 
looking at it occasionally. 

“ Going up to volunteer, mate ? ” he said, as Cameron 
rode through a gate. 
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Cameron disclaimed the honour. 

“Take a tip and do it,” the fellow said. “ The old 
chap is off his nut just now, and is jolly well flinging his 
money round—him as was too close to give a fellow 
tucker without turning him on to axe-sharpening first. 
You’ll get your fare to Sydney and a moke and pocket 
of tin handed over to you afore you’ve finished of telling 
him you want to join.” 

Cameron inquired good-humouredly why under such 
exceptional circumstances he himself did not volunteer. 

He grinned. “ Guv’nor’s knowed me on and off for 
twenty year,” he said, and fell to looking at the work 
before him again. “ Seems to think I’ve had too much 
bush experience. Had a try on, of course, but Mister 
Mortimer he put the stopper on me. I’m blaming 
myself for not waiting till he’d gone.” 

“ Gone ! ” said Cameron ; “ why, where’s he going ? ” 

“ He went larst Monday—you must be a just-come 
not to know,” the man said ; “ he’s goin’ off to glory 
along o’ the Swaggies’ Army.” 

Cameron turned his horse’s head and rode slowly 
back to the selection. 

He took a picture or two and tried to sell them in 
Wilgandra, but they were still frameless, and he only 
raised a pound by the sale of both. 

It was his neighbour Daly who helped him most; 
he saved him his fifty shilling railway ticket by send¬ 
ing him to Sydney in charge of a dozen trucks of 
sheep. 

Landed there after the almost intolerable journey, he 
tried desperately for work—even beat up an old friend 
or two, who looked askance at his shabby appearance. 
One offered him a pound which he could ill spare, 
having fallen on hard times himself, the other wrote 
him half-a-dozen useless recommendations to various 
business men. 

Cameron hung around the quay in a sort of fascina¬ 
tion ; no pilot boat went out but he did not tremble, no 
great ship came round Bradley’s Head but he felt it 
bore his wife on board. The transports sent from the 
Cape for the Bush Contingent—the Atlantian and the 
Maplemore —were already anchored out in the stream, 
the large white numbers painted on their sides adding 
an unusual note to the shipping on the smiling harbour. 
Launches and heavily-weighted boats bearing timber for 
the horse-boxes were continually putting off from the 
quay to cross the intermediate stretch of water to where 
they lay. 

The bustle and movement woke Cameron to life 
again, and the knowledge that he must do something, if 
it were only to take a header into the plentiful water ; 
not here at the quay where a thousand eyes would see, 
Hut from one of the quiet bays or headlands the harbour 
has so many of. 

Then he pulled himself together again, recognised it 
was want of food that had begot such cowardice in him, 
and spent his last shilling on a good meal. After that 
he tramped out to Rand wick to the camp and asked for 
Private Mortimer Stevenson. 

The sentry jerked his head in a certain direction, and 
Cameron made his way to where some ten thousand 
]>erhaps of Sydney’s citizens, women and children, had 
crowded as they crowded almost every afternoon for the 
novelty of seeing the bushmen drill. 

It was an odd, unmilitary spectacle. Uniforms were 
not yet served out, and there seemed no regularity as to 
height. Here a sunburnt fellow from “out back” 
drilled in a tattered flannel shirt and a pair of ancient 
moleskins that had seen several hard shearing seasons. 
Next to him was some wealthy squatter’s son in a well- 
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cut light grey suit, then a rough fellow with a beard half 
a foot long, moleskins again and an old red handkerchief 
tied round his throat, then a lad, a fine well-grown 
fellow in the white flannels he played tennis in on his 
far-off station. 

None of the pomp, the eclat of militarism was there— 
not even the discipline ; the men gossiped cheerfully 
with each other even while they stood in their ranks, 
they laughed at the girls in the crowd—even threw 
kisses to them. They were a fine, independent-looking 
lot, and you knew at a glance at them that they would 
think no more of carrying their lives in their hands than 
most people think of carrying umbrellas. But you 
marvelled how they were to assume in so few weeks’ 
time the well-groomed, spick and span, automatic 
appearance you had hitherto associated with the word 
soldiers. 

Cameron watched the different squads for a little time, 
and felt proud of Mortimer when he found girls were 
pointing him out and saying, “ That one, look, the 
fourth from the end, he’s a splendid-looking fellow, isn’t 
he ? ” “ See that fourth chap, that’s the sort of man we 

want to represent us.” 

But the drilling and the hoarse cries of the hard- 
worked sergeants seemed endless, and Cameron 
wandered on and watched the riding and shooting tests 
which separated the genuine bushmen from the coun¬ 
terfeits who swarmed here as easily as the winnow 
separates the grain from the chaff. At last the squads 
broke up, and the men mixed with the crowd or went 
off, mopping their steaming faces, to their tents or the 
canteen. 

Mortimer broke loose from the men around him, 
and went instantly to Cameron, whom he had quickly 
seen while drilling. He carried him off direct to his 
tent. 

“ I’m awfully sorry to have kept you waiting so long,” 
he said ; “ here, try this deck-chair, it’s more comfort¬ 
able than that bench. And what will you have to drink 
—oh, I know, you like lemon squash.” He turned to a 
rough-looking fellow at the door. “ Go down to the 
canteen, Brady, like a good fellow, and get a jug of 
lemon squash. Here’s the money.” He turned back 
to Cameron. “I’d have given anything to get away 
when I saw you, but you can guess what it is out 
there.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cameron, “it doesn’t matter—it was 
all interesting. I have been looking about.” 

Mortimer gave him a sharp look. 

“ Is all well up there ? ” he said. “ It isn’t often you 
come down.” 

“ Nothing’s wrong,” said Cameron; “ I came down 
to meet my wife, that’s all.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Mortimer, “ stupid of 
me. I was reading about it only this morning in the 
paper—about the big welcome the citizens intend to 
give your little girl. There is to be a launch— 
the Government launch, isn’t it ?—and the Mayor 
and no end of toffs are going up the harbour to meet 
her.” 

“ Are they ? ” said Cameron. 

“ You’ve been consulted about it, surely ? ” said 
Mortimer warmly. “They’re not doing all this without 
referring to you ? ” 

Cameron straightened himself a little. 

“ I’ve had no fixed address since I came down,” he 
said ; “ they’ve overlooked me, I suppose, because they 
don’t know I exist; I hardly do, you know.” 

“ Are any of the others down with you ? ” asked 
Mortimer—“ Bart or Roly or any of them ? ” 
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“ Oh, no,” said Cameron. “ Someone has to mind 
the landed property against my return.” 

“ And are they all well ? ” pursued Mortimer. “ Roly 
—wasn’t Roly looking a little thin before I left ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” Cameron said, “ he’s right enough. The 
girls feel the life more than he and Bart. My eldest 
girl seemed very off colour when I left.” 

“ Not typhoid,” burst out Mortimer. “ I saw in the 
paper it had broken out in Wilgandra-” 

“ Oh, no, we’re too far for that. Nothing but the 
heat. Was that Timon I saw among the horses ? ” 

“Yes, I brought him and the governor’s favourite 
roan down—he made me have him.” 

“ Mortimer—I’m compelled to ask—I cannot do with¬ 
out—my wife—Challis—suit—make them ashamed-” 

Cameron’s voice choked. 

“Confound that Brady,” said Mortimer, springing up 
and upsetting his chair, “ takes as long to get a lemon 
squash as if I’d sent him to town for it. If it had been 
something better, now, no delay then—might come in 
for a spare glass himself. You r’mber Brady, rouseabout 
up at Coolooli, gives a home touch to see him about. 
He volunteered the same time as I. I say, I’m off duty 
now for the rest of the day—may as well come back to 
town and have a bit of spree. Brooks, I say, Brooks, 
go and see if there’s a spare cab, there’s a good 
fellow.” Another coin went into another rough fellow’s 
hand. 

Cameron found himself driving back to town by 
Stevenson’s side before he had collected his thoughts— 
or even had his lemon squash. 

Half the way Mortimer rattled on about the day’s 
work in camp, the transports, provisions for the com¬ 
fort of the horses, the prospect of the Contingent’s 
success. 

“ By the way,” he said all at once, “ I want you to do 
me a favour. The governor’s been too free with his 
cash for me—not safe to have too much about, you 
know—tempt some poor wretch. D’ye mind taking some 
of it and looking after it for me—just for a year or two 
till I get back? Use it, you know—you might use it 
now instead of drawing any out of your own account 
—then when I come home you can pay me back. 
Awfully obliged if you will ; had a couple of pounds 
stolen out of my tent yesterday and have been going 
about with fifty quid on me since. I’ll get you to 
look after thirty of it—the governor’s cabled no end of 
money to a bank in Durban for me for fear 111 run 
short.” 

Half-a-dozen crisp notes were thrust into Cameron’s 
hands, and Mortimer, hot and red in the face, was 
rattling on again about the horse-boxes for the voyage, 
and how they should have been made this way and not 
that way, and about the wisdom of telling the men to 
bring their own saddles, and about that egregious ass 
the public, who seemed to think the Bushmen were so 
thin-skinned that they could not bear a word of 
command unless it was put in the form of a polite 
request. 

“Isn’t it tommy-rot?” said Mortimer. “We’re not 
a pack of sensitive girls. We enjoy the discipline and 
recognise we have to be licked into some sort of order 
unless we want to remain a mob.” 

Cameron was very quiet, but he gripped Mortimer’s 
hand on parting, and cleared his throat to try to say 
something. 

But the young volunteer found he must be off in 
violent haste. 

“By George,” he said, “haven’t another minute; 
piomised the Colonel I’d go out and kick up a row about 


the horse-boxes,” and his big, loose figure, plunged 
back to the waiting cab. “You’ll come and see me off? 
All right, so long 1 ” and the cab woke to life and moved 
smartly off to lose itself in the stream of vehicles going 
towards the quay. Cameron, a lump in his throat, 
turned towards the General Post Office to see if there 
were further news from the little contingent at home. 
The last letters from Bart had been disquieting ; Small, 
the butcher, it seemed, had transferred the mortgage he 
held on the selection to old Mr. Stevenson. “ And 
Daly says,” Bart had written, “ it’s about the worst 
thing that could have happened, Stevenson’s so close¬ 
handed. Small often used to give you time, but he says 
Stevenson never will.” A second letter followed; 
Stevenson had foreclosed, but was willing for a year or 
two, until a tenant he had in view was ready to occupy, 
that Cameron should remain on the place. In the 
meantime, however, he, Stevenson, must be at liberty to 
make any alteration or improvement he saw fit to the 
property. 

The present letter was excited in tone. “ After all, 
dad,” the boy wrote, “ I believe it’s the best thing that 
could have happened. The place is looking up no 
end, there are quite ten men at work on it, so the 
chances are the mater and Challis won’t quite die of the 
shock of seeing it. And what do you think ? You 
know that calf we gave Plermie two years ago ? Well, 

I never knew there was good blood in it, did you ? It’s 
the last thing you’d think to look at it. But that 
Stevenson knows a thing or two. He comes down here 
and pokes about pretty often, and he saw it, and what 
do you think ? Offered me ten pounds down for it! I 
couldn’t believe my ears. Don’t you remember I tried 
to sell it when you were ill, and Small offered two for 
it ? But I wasn’t going to let on I was so green as not 
to know it was a good sort, and I said straight that we 
could not let it go under fifteen. He looked at me in 
that queer, sharp way of his, and he poked at the calf a 
bit and then said, ‘ Say twelve ten.’ But I’d got my 
mettle up by that. I knew if a close-handed, hard chap 
like that offered twelve ten, it n^ust be worth quite 
twenty-five. I just turned round and went on digging 
up the potatoes for dinner and said, ‘ Fifteen pounds,’ 
for all the world like Small does at the sales. He went 
round to Dimple, and began poking at her again, and 
examining her like anything, and then he said, ‘ Four¬ 
teen pounds, sonny.’ I’d got enough potatoes out for 
Miss Browne by then, so I put them in the basket and 
just said, ‘ Good morning, sir,’ and pretended to be 
going. 

“Then he began laughing fit to kill himself, and in 
between the laughs he said, ‘ Fifteen,’ and I said, just 
like Small, ‘ She’s yours, and you’ve got a bargain.’ 
And he laughed again and said, ‘ I have.’ I hope 
you’re not vexed, dad, at me doing this on my own. 
I’ve been feeling very anxious ever since, for she must 
have been a really valuable little thing—he’s. not the 
man to be deceived, they say he’s the best judge of 
stock in the country. I told Daly about it, and he 
wanted to know if Stevenson was drunk at the time. 
He doesn’t drink at all, does he ? But I thought you’d 
agree that the fifteen would be more use to us now than 
twenty-five later, and that’s why I closed with him. I’m 
sending five down in this, thinking it will come in 
usefully for you. And Hermie and Miss Brown have 
gone off to Wilgandra to get new dresses and cups and 
sheets and whips of other things with the rest. You 
should have seen their list. The mater and Challis’ll 
think we’re no end of swells after all.” 

{To be continued .) 




AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL. 



was a long- low building, washed 
creamy white, and with wistaria 
in flower trained all along its 
front. When I, a trembling 
little mortal, was deposited in 
the hall one summer day in the 
fifties, my first impression was 
of pleasant greenness. Through 
the open front door I saw fields and trees, and 
through a French window at the back I looked 
into a charming little garden. This was 
“Miss Sarah’s garden.” Miss Sarah, the 
younger of the two proprietresses of the school, 
was very fond of flowers and successful with 
them. She had a sweet smile, which did 
duty for words, for she rarely spoke except for teaching; 
but she was adored by the girls, who credited her with 
every charm possible to woman. Miss Jones, the head 
mistress, was by no means such a favourite. Though 
good-hearted to a degree, she had a hot temper and a 
sharp tongue, and we all stood in awe of her. The Misses 
Jones were by no means highly-educated women, but they 
had the sense to engage excellent teachers and professors, 
and trusted in the girls’ honour, which prevented any 
underhand dealings. 

The house stood in a suburb of London, near a fine 
common, where we walked and collected strange beasts 
from the pools for the aquarium—water-spiders that fought 
each other to the death, and dear baby newts that grew 
to a terrible size and ghastly appearance, especially if 
some pugnacious creature had bitten a hole in their tails 
in early youth. The hole grew with the growth of the newt 
and made him simply awful, reminding one of the ghostly 
sow with great holes in its ears that haunted the doomed 
family of Gaston de Foix, according to old chronicles. 

Besides Miss Sarah’s pretty garden, there was a grand 
expanse of turf on one side of the house, shaded by fine 
chestnut trees, and here, in hot summers, we were allowed 
to wander at all hours that were not occupied by classes. 
We prepared our lessons here, and our drawing study 
was sketching in the garden. Those were happy days, 
especially if one had a friend, “ a great friend,” as school¬ 
girls say. The whole romance and joy of boarding-school 
life depends on this. Nowadays, it is said, school friend¬ 
ships are discouraged. I can only say I never found any 
harm from mine, but great good and happiness. My first 
friend at school was a big awkward girl, the niece of a 
well-known poet. She was often cross and sarcastic, but 
was large-hearted and the soul of honour, and extremely 
clever. To know her well was an education in itself. 
Arithmetic was her forte , as it was my weak point, and, 
by means of her aid, I worked on to a pitch by which we 
two were the captains of the school for arithmetic and 
algebra. We used each to take our little rival regiment 
apart under the trees or indoors, according to weather, 
and tackle separately the problems set by our excellent 
teacher, Dr. Buchheim, the well-known editor of German 
classics. Then the two parties met and compared notes, 
and if the result was not always right, we had at any rate 
battled courageously with our work. 

The history class under Mr. Shepherd, a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood, was my great delight. He was a 
student, not a writer, so his name is unknown ; but he 
was a grand teacher. I can see him now, standing at 
the end of the long table at which we sat—for separate 
desks were then unknown—supporting his chin on the 
long stick with which he pointed to his blackboard, his 
great dark eyebrows going up and down automatically as 
he drew on his memory for quotations from old chronicles 
or ballads to illustrate his facts. One such quotation passed 
into a proverb among us— 

“ Rickard, Rickard, though thou be ever trickard,* 
Trick then shalt thou never mo’.” 


* Treacherous. 


Mr. Shepherd had the run of Mr. Beaufoy’s magnificent 
library, and culled choice extracts for us from its treasures. 
Sometimes he brought us a MS. to see, and once he took 
us over the library. The principal room was very large, 
with a domed skylight supported by slender columns ; 
between every two of these was a small bookcase bearing 
a bust or some other beautiful object. The roof was painted 
by Italian artists. Around the walls were books rich and 
rare—oh, what a wealth of books it was, and how lovingly 
Mr. Shepherd handled them as he showed them to us ! In 
smaller rooms were special treasures, chairs or tables 
belonging to the great writers, etc. 

For natural science we had Dr. Letheby and Dr. Lan- 
kester (father of the present Professor Ray Lankester), 
and for drawing the younger David Cox, to whom we 
owed less the power to paint than the power to see. He 
was too bold an artist for us crude beginners to follow; 
but as he wielded the brush before us, the landscape 
growing under his touch, he would speak eloquently (only 
with brush in hand could he talk) about books and art, 
and light and shade, and gleams athwart the mountains, 
and Ruskin’s theories, and the life-work of his own gifted 
father, and a thousand and one things that lifted our 
minds into a higher region and taught us to see Nature 
as she is, not as we may think she ought to be. 

So it will be seen that it was not mere book-work we 
learned at our old-fashioned school. It was rather culture, 
which we had to gather here and there as we were best 
able. One thing we lacked sorely, and that was a good 
library. There were but few books at our disposal, and 
most of those unsuited to the mental appetite of girls. 
Paley’s Natural Religion and Pollock’s Course of Time 
were my Sunday pabulum, chosen from the shelves. Of a 
week day we had small time for reading. From five o’clock 
in summer and seven in winter till we laid our heads on 
the pillow at night, we were hard at work. The early 
summer hours were not obligatory; on the contrary they 
were surreptitious. Those of us who longed to have more 
time for study, used to get up very softly and go out into 
the sweet old garden before the dew was off the grass. No 
doubt the Misses Jones knew, but if we were doing no harm, 
they closed their indulgent eyes. It was in those early hours, 

I remember, that I used to steal Miss Sarah’s Mudie books 
for a delicious peep. Kingsley’s poems were read in this 
way ; the story of Saint Elizabeth fascinated me, but more 
still the shorter poems, especially “ The Day of the Lord,” 
which used to ring in my mind when French grammar was 
the order of the hour. 

“The Day of the Lord is at hand, at hand, 

And its storms roll up the sky.” 

Soon after I had the joy of hearing Charles Kingsley 
preach, and the powerful eagle face and inspiring language 
fired my soul before I knew that the man I was hearing 
was the writer of the poems that I loved. 

It will be seen that I have much cause to be grateful to 
my old school for its teaching. But physically it was no 
Elysium. There were dancing and drilling lessons, it is 
true, but no jolly open-air games such as school-girls have 
now, only long two-and-two walks, speaking French or 
German all the time. And then how bitterly cold we were 
in winter ! What terrible chilblains we had ! Simply agony ! 
And how coarse and unappetising the food was ! Many of 
us simply could not eat certain dishes, yet we dared not 
refuse or complain. What we did was to claim the good 
offices of the few girls who could eat anything, and were 
glad to do it; and then, with infinite adroitness we would 
slide the horrid morsel from plate to plate, when Miss 
Jones was not looking, till they reached the gobblers, who 
flourished on them. 

I have said our mistresses trusted us, and we never 
betrayed the trust by any really bad conduct. But we were 
not perfect, and in many little ways we transgressed from 
time to time like young giddy-pates as we were. Once, 
on a fine summer night, some of us just got out of the 
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fire-escape on to the roof in white and airy garb, and frisked 
about like the spectral Lavandieres de la Nait , till—at an 
alarm from below—we suddenly dropped down through the 
trap-door on to the chair placed ready to receive us, and in 
an instant were snoring in our beds while as yet Miss 
Jones was mounting the stairs. But alas, the last girl but 
one removed that chair by mistake, and the latest-left of 
the spectres, the fat girl of the school, was left dangling in 
mid-air, holding on for dear life to the trap-door, and 
k.eking her fat legs in a vain endeavour to find a support 
lor her feet. Miss Jones, coming up, firmly grasped those 
legs, exclaiming, “Mary Moxon, are you mad? Do you 
want a pill ? J ’ for in Miss Jones’s mind naughty conduct 
was always a proof of some physical or mental disturbance. 

Another funny scene occurred when a new singing-master 
came for the first time, a young and dangerously handsome 
man, of whom Miss Jones entertained suspicions. The 
flirt of the school, Fanny Foreman, was strictly bidden on 
no account to go to Signor Millardi without Miss Jones, 
who would fetch her when she was wanted. Fanny 
dressed in her new gown, which showed her figure to 
advantage, and was practising the “ sliding bow on 
entering a room,” as taught by our dancing-mistress, when 
a girl rushed in saying— 

“ There is no one for Signor Millardi. Fanny, you must 
go.” Forgetting or defying Miss Jones’s command, 
Fanny went down, threw open the drawing-room door, and, 
with a grace and dignity in which she surpassed us all, had 
just made the sliding bow, when Miss Jones rushed in 
behind.her, seized her by the back of her dress, and drew 
her out again backwards, to the great surprise and 
bewilderment of the Signor. 

A few day-girls were allowed as a favour to attend the 
classes, and one, Margaret Banks, a girl whose father had 
held office in the Azores, and who had learned there every 


kind of trick, was the means of getting man}- of us into 
trouble by tempting us to give her money to spend for us 
on sweets and other dainties—a thing strictly forbidden. 
Some rounds of fig-toffy had charmed my eyes in a small 
shop near Margaret’s home, and at last, in an evil moment, 
I gave her sixpence to spend for me on fig-toffy. The 
next day she came to me with a mysterious gloom. 

“ I am so sorry, dear; the servant ate your fig-toffy, and 
my mother is coming to apologise.” 

“ Oh, don’t let her come ! Please ask her not to come ! ” 
I cried, discovery staring me in the face, and no suspicion 
that Margaret herself had enjoyed the toffy looming on 
my imagination. Some days after, Margaret came up 
to me. 

“ You are to come into the drawing-room, dear. My 
mother is with Miss Jones.” 

“Oh, Margaret! ’ I cried. “Why did you let her 
come?” 

“ Never mind, dear,” replied Margaret sweetly, twining 
her arm around me. “We will bear it together.” 

So down we went, I quaking and miserable, and expect¬ 
ing to see thunder-clouds on Miss Jones’s brow. But, lo, 
smiles and radiance were there instead. Not a word was 
said about toffy. I was only asked to superintend Mar¬ 
garet’s inefficient piano practice. And at last it did strike 
me that Mrs. Banks and her servant were equally innocent 
and ignorant of the toffy episode. 

Dear, funny, happy days, so far behind me now ! The 
dear companions all scattered, married or dead, or far 
across the seas. Yet, looking back, one perceives what 
firm ties were formed then, what seeds of after-knowledge 
were sown, and a strong gratitude surges up to those who 
bore with our idleness and follies, and who helped that 
which is best in us to grow and bear fruit. 

Anne Mercier. 



DEB'S ENTERPRISE; 

OR, 

THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Six twopenny meat-pies, and three sausage-rolls ; and a 
sixpenny shepherd’s pie for me, please/Miss Dean, and I’ll 
leave the dish to-night.” • 

“ And I want sixpen’orth of jam puffs—raspberry if you’ve 
got ’em,” cried another eager voice. 

“ Every girl in our shop wants her dinner from you 
to-day, Miss Deborah,” said the last speaker merrily, as 
she lifted the basket Deb’s hands had so deftly filled. 
“ We never had anything in our lives so good as your 
puffs.” 

“ I’m so glad you like them,” said the young mistress of 
the shop brightly. “ Irish stew to-morrow, you know.” 


“ All right; there’ll be some basins left in the morningr, 
you’ll see.” 

With the flush of excitement and success in her face, 
Deborah looked very pretty as she flitted from counter to 
window, and now and then to the back kitchen for fresh 
supplies. . . 

Scores of the factory-girls lived a long way from the mill, 
and only took the walk home at the ending of the day’s 
work. Tea or coffee they could make for themselves in the 
dinner-hour, and bread and butter and hard-boiled eggs 
had been the usual accompaniment, with the hope of 
something better in the evening. But many, even of the 
married women who worked in large numbers in the weaving 
and mending rooms, had no notion of ccokety outside the 
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narrow round of a frying-pan, and Deborah’s toothsome 
stews and pies came to them as a delightful revelation. 

It meant early rising and hard work, for the oven had to 
be kept going, and there was a constant succession of 
making and baking all through the morning. Then earthen¬ 
ware jars with very comprehensive contents of meat, sago, 
and vegetables were put in to stew gently in the evening, 
ready for next day’s trade. Deborah often lay awake at 
night to invent new dishes that should be saleable and 
cheap. 

At first the little shop was often crowded in the dinner- 
hour to suffocation, but as the uniform good quality of 
Deborah’s cooking became known, deputations of two or 
three did the buying for the many. 

“Cash down’’ was the rule, and to this the proprietor 
strictly adhered. Some of the more shiftless, who 
earned good money, yet paid for ostrich feathers and other 
luxuries by instalments, tried hard to open weekly accounts, 
but Deb firmly refused. “How could I possibly find time 
to do book-keeping when the rush is on in the dinner- 
hour ? ’’ she demanded merrily of one of the more persistent 
of these seekers for credit. “ I should get pies and puffs 
so hopelessly mixed, you see.” 

Hannah’s young sister Nancy had been engaged for 
three hours every day, to do the washing-up and scrubbing, 
and after all the dinners had been disposed of, Deborah 
took an hour’s rest and an after-dinner cup of tea or coffee 
with her mother, before the college lads came in on their 
way to football. Sweets and chocolates, home-made scones 
and tarts, disappeared with marvellous rapidity when half- 
a-dozen of these cormorants invaded the shop, and Deborah 
often marvelled at their eating and spending powers. But 
it was all grist to the mill, or rather the till, and before a 
month of the new venture had gone by, Deb knew that 
success had come beyond her utmost dreams, and that as 
long as she could keep up her physical strength, there 
would be no need to fear starvation or even poverty. More 
than once she had seen her mother peeping wistfully through 
the glass door during the busy time, and one morning she 
electrified her daughter by coming down half-an-hour 
before breakfast-time, with a big cooking apron on. 

“ I want to help you, dear,” she said timidly. “ Let me 
fill those patty-pans.” 

Deb wisely took the offer in matter-of-fact fashion, and 
kept her mother well employed till the tarts were finished, 
and then rejoiced as she saw her eat a hearty breakfast. 

The meal was over and Jo had gone to school before 
Phoebe appeared. She looked cross and lazy, and sat 
down with an ill grace to the breakfast that was certainly 
nearly cold, for Deborah had decided on principle not to 
keep things temptingly hot for the one lazy member of the 
family. In the old days she had never dared to be late, but 
since their father’s death, she habitually came down after 
all had finished, and Jack’s caustic speeches, and Deborah’s 
remonstrances seemed to have no effect whatever. But 
Deborah was not minded to be angry with anyone this 
morning, for, following on her mother’s unexpected energy, 
the postman had brought a letter marked Cape Town, and 
the first glance at the handwriting thereon had given light 
and colour to the whole wintry world. A thousand sweet 
hopes and visions, that Deborah had been trying to crush 
into nothingness, sprang to life again as she read it over 
and over in the kitchen, where Nancy’s noisy labours had 
not yet begun. 

There was no word of love in it, but the tender sympathy 
with her in her sorrow, and the longing to be of help to 
them all, that breathed in every line was infinitely sweet 
to her. 

For a moment she was tempted to hide it away and say 
nothing of its coming, but loyalty to her mother forbade 
this. 

“ He will want to take you away, Deb, and then what 
shall we do?” was the mother’s plaintive comment. “I 
always felt sure he cared.” 

“Oh, but, mother dear, he has gone out for three years, 
you know, and I am going to stick to my shop, especially 
if you will help me. Besides, he has not said a word of 
that sort.” 


“Ah, but he will, and I believe your poor dear father 
thought so too, only he would never own it.” 

Deborah went back to her baking with a strange mixture 
of joy and shrinking in her heart; and but for Nancy’s 
watchful outspokenness, would certainly have put a strong 
flavouring of gooseberry jam into the Irish stew. 

At dinner Phoebe said carelessly, “ I am going down to 
Nellie Haughton’s this afternoon, and shall probably stay to 
tea, so don’t wait for me.” 

“Why, that will be twice within a week,” cried Jack 
bluntly. 

“ I wouldn’t, Phoebe dear,” said Deb softly, her own 
happiness of the morning making her very gentle to the 
sister who was certainly building castles in the air. 

“And why not, pray? ” demanded Phoebe imperiously, 
her blue eyes flashing as she rose from the table. 

“ It isn’t nice, Phoebe,” said her mother. “ You know 
Nellie has never once been here since we came, and-” 

“ Here ! I should think not, a doctor’s daughter isn’t 
likely to want to come through a crowd of mill girls to see 
her friends.” 

“Yet those girls you both despise would be too proud— 
lots of them—to do what you are doing,” Jack said quietly. 
“Ned Haughton cares no more for you than for a game 
of billiards at The Bell. Oh, you may look, but it is true. 
He has dropped hints in the office more than once, I can 
tell you, and if he doesn’t mind I shall feel it my duty to 
punch his empty head for him.” And Jack, severe in his 
boyish indignation, went off to work, leaving Phoebe 
absolutely speechless with wrath. 

But she donned her best dress, and presently went away, 
with scarcely a look or word for her mother who was 
indulging in one of her old fits of weeping by the fireside. 

It was eight o’clock when Phoebe returned, and she 
lingered outside long enough to assure Deborah that Ned 
Haughton had brought her home. Their gay talk and 
laughter at the garden gate, could be heard in the shop, 
where Jo was busily helping to cover up for the night. 
Presently the truant came in. looking flushed and elated, 
her golden hair making a halo under her black sailor hat, 
and her eyes shining roguishly. 

“Don’t take your things off, Phoebe ; I must go out, and 
I want your company.” 

“ But where, at this time of night ? It is very dark.” 

“I must go to the farm; they haven’t sent the butter, 
and we have none for breakfast, and I must have eggs for 
my morning’s work. Come along, the run will do me good, 
and mother and Jo will be all right. This is Jack’s night 
at Brent, you know.” 

Phoebe made a grimace at the homely basket Deb slung 
on her arm, but her thoughts were still full of the flattering 
nothings Ned Haughton had been saying, and she did not 
greatly object to the walk. They might meet him again, 
and then Deborah would see for herself how mistaken Jack 
had been. It was dark, but every step of the way down the 
road and across the fields was familiar to both, and they 
got the butter and eggs, with many apologies from the 
farmer’s wife for her forgetfulness. 

The path through the second field ran parallel for a little 
way with a green lane that was a favourite lover’s walk in 
fine weather, and as the girls stepped lightly over the short 
turf, voices on the other side of the thick hedge could 
plainly be heard. 

Phoebe’s hand touched her sister’s warningly, and at the 
same moment Deborah recognised Ned Haughton’s voice. 

“After Miss Phoebe, ha, ha! That’s where you make 
the mistake, my boy.” 

“ With her just now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, must see a lady home, especially if she 
cultivates one’s sister on purpose. One wants something 
to pass away the time in this beastly hole ; but matrimony 
—no, thank you! I must look out for somebody with a 
tidy screw when I part with my liberty. I’ve lost a lot on 
the turf, you know, this season, and though the pater thinks 
he’ll make me safe for a partnership at the mill, I know 
better. Old Mansfield’s too wary by half! But come 
along, we’re due at the club long ago.” 

The two girls had stood as if rooted while these choice 
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scraps of talk floated on the frosty air, though Deborah’s 
strong fingers had fairly ached with the desire to throw the 
basket, butter and all, at the speaker over the hedge. 

But Phoebe clung to her sister till the footsteps had died 
away, and then she sobbed out— 

“Oh, Deb, what shall I do ? He couldn’t be false like 
that.” 

“You heard for yourself,” said Deb, steadily resolving 
that there should be no further make-believe in the matter. 
“ He is bad and base, dear, using your name in jest like 
that. Oh, I could beat him, and I believe I shall if he 
dares to speak to you again. Put him out of your thoughts 
at once and for ever, Phoebe dear. You have only been 
caring for a miserable sham, and the real man has been 
shown you to-night.” 

But Phoebe was so despairing in her grief and disappoint- 
ment, it was hard work to get her home and to bed without 
arousing the curiosity of the others. 

“Oh, if only father were here,” she cried pitifully. 
“ Since he went, everything seems to slip away.” 

“If he were here, darling, he would tell you where to 
take the trouble,” said Deb softly. “God’s love is all 
yours still, and He is longing for your love to-night.” 

“ But I have forgotten Him so; indeed I have forgotten 
everything lately but Ned. He made me care for him, and 
now—now there is nothing left to live for.” 

“Oh, but there is,” said Deborah cheerily; “there is 
mother and home and work. Next to prayer, that is the 
best cure of all. You will be glad soon, Phoebe dear.” 
And with a loving kiss Deb went away to pray for her 
sister, and to thank God the disenchantment had come in 
time. A day or two afterwards Phoebe put on her outdoor 
things, and, looking very pale but with a new purpose 
shining in her face, went out, only pausing to tell her 
mother that she would be back in an hour or two. 


And at dinner she electrified them by announcing that 
she had obtained the junior music teacher’s post at Hedley 
Hall and that Jo could stay at school another year. 

“ And I am to have fifteen pounds a year besides, to 
begin with,” she added triumphantly. 

Afterwards when they were alone she said to Deb— 

“ I met him as I was coming back and managed to 
make him understand that we could not even be friends for 
the future. He tried hard to find the reason why, but I 
did not tell him. I think I hated him outright, and I know 
I hated myself. But I am going to work now, Deb, and 
you must help me.” What Deborah’s answer was need 
not be told, but she had no further anxiety about Phoebe. 

One day just before Christmas, Jack brought home the 
tidings of Ned Haughton’s disappearance together with 
one thousand pounds in notes that were in the safe the 
night before. 

“ But the numbers are known,” the lad went on excitedly, 
“ and the police have found that he cashed one at Kensham 
unction last night, and went off by the mail, leaving his 
icycle behind, and they sa)' he’ll soon be brought back.” 
Jack did not look at Phoebe during this recital, but he 
need not have feared for her. 

“I’m glad, Deb,” she whispered energetically, after¬ 
wards, “ that I saw his true self before this happened. Of 
course I am very sorry he has fallen so, and especially 
sorry for the poor doctor and Nellie, though she has never 
given a sign of friendship since I went to I-Iedley Hall. 
Oh, this will be hard for her, she was so proud of Ned and 
believed in him so thoroughly.” 

“ For her sake we will hope they will not bring him to 
justice,” said Deb softly, as she went back to her customers 
with one more throb of thanksgiving in her heart for her 
sister’s escape. 

[To be concluded .) 


THE BEAUTY OF HEALTH: A PAPER IN PARS* 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 


“Wrinkles” about Wrinkles. 

r KNOW that it is slang 
to talk about giving 
a person a wrinkle on 
^ any particular subject 
when you mean a 
hint. But really slang 
is rather expressive than 
otherwise, and it is heard 
nowadays not only 
among good people in 
America, but in Britain 
also. Like everything 
else, our language is 
undergoing a change, 
whether for better or for 
worse I cannot pause to 
consider. 

Well, now this is 
going to be a paper 
in pars or paragraphs. 
And I want one extra 
sugar-plum for doing it. 
When a journalist has 
only just one subject to 
consider and to extend 
into a useful article, his 
task is comparatively easy if he is well up in it. But pars 
are different “ pidgins,” as a Chinaman would say. Every 
one of them has to be thought out beforehand and notes 
taken on the spot, wherever the author is, in bed, or when 
dressing, or when dining. 

Now about wrinkles ? Yes, I’m coming to these. Well, 


it pains me very often to note that most girls live too much 
for to-day, never taking a single thought for the to-morrow 
that is bound to come, say, ten years hence. You are 
beautiful at present, but why not live now so that you may 
be beautiful in the future ? 

“Is this possible?” you may ask. “Quite,” 1 reply, 
“ and I want to tell you how.” 

The first signs a young lady sees in her face to warn her 
that she is getting on in years, though probably still in her 
twenties, are slight wrinkles radiating outwards from the 
eyes. At this time of life they may be mere indications. 
But the thin end of the wedge is in, and time may drive it 
home. 

The Causes of Wrinkles. 

These are numerous enough. A long illness may cause 
even a girl’s face to become wrinkled, and these wrinkles 
may never go away again. Care and worry wrinkle the 
brow. Much thought and study do so also. These latter 
would have no effect if the student, when puzzled, did not 
pucker her face. Certain games, such as lawn tennis, if 
played in bright sunshine, and day after day, tend to 
produce wrinkles. But the main cause after all is laugh¬ 
ing. If girls never laughed they would never wrinkle. But 
who cares for a girl who can’t laugh ? Gigglingis abomin¬ 
able, but merry laughter in moderation is like the moon¬ 
light, it beautifies and etherealises all it falls upon. 

What is to be Done? 

Well, the cure I am going to propose, though it may not 
do much good in old standing cases, will certainly prevent 
their coming. Let me say first and foremost, however, that 
many quack applications for the cure of wrinkles are 
advertised and sold plentifully enough. They are of no 
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more use than rubbing the wrinkles with a marriage-ring 
would be. Better you should keep your pence for the poor- 
box than waste it thus. But to prevent wrinkles, the 
greatest care must be taken with the face. Use only the 
very best of soap, the mildest it must be, and free from an 
over-abundance of alkali. Use hot water if somewhat 
stout, water only warm if thin, and follow either by cold 
sponging. Never use hard water; rain water is worth its 
weight in gold, so far as beauty is concerned. Do not rub 
hard. The face was never meant to be scoured like a pot- 
lid. Wash the face or lave it after every meal, and when¬ 
ever you come in from riding, playing or walking. The 
same before you go to bed. 

But now comes the pull. The face is somewhat tired by 
the exertions of the day ; you have been talking a deal, 
and you have been laughing. You want now to get rid of 
the evil effects of this, and the only plan is to massage the 
face. This should not be neglected one single night. It 
is easily done, and the time occupied should be about five 
minutes. You pinch, and roll, and rub with both hands 
every portion of the face, especially round the eyes, the 
month, and across the brow. 

Good Sleep. 

You cannot possibly retain beauty and avoid having 
wrinkles if you do not obtain good rest at night. The face 
becomes drawn and the skin clry if you have tossed about 
on a dream-haunted mattress and pillow. When one is 
sleepless one is apt to blame the bed itself, and the bolster 
also comes in for a fair share of abuse, to say nothing 
about poor slavey—your lady of all work—who has failed 
to arrange things to please you. But pray bear in mind 
that one-half of our troubles and worries in this beautiful 
world, lie in ourselves ; they are hatched and reared in our 
own brains. There are two things that girls should 
especially avoid before going to bed, if they would not open 
the door for wrinkles to come in : one is eating too much or 
eating indigestible food, the other is excitement. Retire 
early enough to undress leisurely, and don’t think of any¬ 
thing while doing so. Never mind the day that has gone, 
don’t trouble the least little wee bit about to-morrow. 
Don’t think about what Mr. A. said, nor about how Miss 
B. looked. Open your bedroom window. Then sit down 
and read a little, not novels, but some calmative book. 
When you lie down, see that you have no more bed-clothing 
than is sufficient to keep you warm. Heavy blankets keep 
on ^ awake, or cause unpleasant weight and heat and very 
unpleasant dreams. To think now were ruinous. Better 
far repeat to yourself any soothing hymns or poems which 
you happen to know. I have advised patients of mine to 
get such by heart, for this very purpose and with excellent 
results. 

Beauty and Fatigue. 

Beauty is impossible if the body is subject to much fatigue. 
Tiredness is very destructive to nerve and muscular tissue. 
If the brain and other parts of the nervous system are worn 
out, the muscles very soon become flabby for want of a 
proper supply of good blood. Some scientists believe that 
fatigue is accountable for the birth of a microbe or bacillus 
which is inimical to human life. We see the results of 
it, at all events, in the pale pinched features, the dry drawn 
skin, the weary large-pupilled eye, and listless manner of 
her who has undergone too much fatigue accompanied by 
want of refreshing sleep. 

Exercise and recreation should never verge on the boundary 
line of fatigue. 

Claret and Other Cups. 

I am very sorry to say that the habit of tasting such cups 
is becoming more and more prevalent among ladies. No 
woman under thirty can escape injury to herself, to her 
health and complexion, if she is weak enough to be prevailed 
upon by male companions—who, mind you, may be acting 
with the best intentions—to drink at matches, meetings, or 
picnics, anything stronger than tea or lemonade. Iced 
coffee or tea, if sipped, is a safe remedy for fatigue. But I 
would like you to remember that fatigue weakens the will, 
and often, when you know—because something seems to 


tell you—that it would be better to finish a walk, a ride or 
a game at once and rest, you find that you have not the 
moral power to do so, especially if anyone asks you to 
stay on. 

In concluding this paragraph, I may say that I am far 
from the belief that ladies in this country are becoming as 
a rule inebriates. But I do assert that in the taking of 
stimulants they are begining to follow the practice of men 
when out of doors, and considering the amount of cups 
consumed on the house-boats at Henley this year a foreigner 
might be excused for believing we are, male and female, 
a nation of tipplers. And, moreover, these very cups not 
only do not cool the system, but add to the thirst and are 
the cause of much headache and a good deal of hysteria 
next day and for days to come. 

The Bath and Beauty. 

I can assure you that there is no beauty without the 
bath. Instead of taking the slightest amount of stimu¬ 
lant when riding or playing out of doors, if you can avoid 
fatigue and get home a good hour before dinner, you will 
have time to quite recover yourself by the time the first 
gong goes. 

First rest for five minutes or longer, then massage the 
face. Have the cold sponge bath ready, and, pouring a 
jug of hot water into the basin, wash the whole body with 
soap and a sponge. Then, heated as you are, get into the 
bath and thoroughly cool down. 

Dress leisurely, and rest and read for a time on the sofa 
or preferably in a hammock in the garden. A cup of coffee 
would be delicious after that. Try this just once, if you 
please, and you will thank me for suggesting the plan. 

Condition of Face. 

Except in laughing—which produces wrinkles—or in 
eating, the face gets no exercise at all. Sometimes it is 
too rotund, and, pardon plain language, too fat. If so, the 
eyes appear smaller than beauty dictates, and that portion 
just under becomes rather baggy. The cure lies in reducing 
the diet, and taking mild saline aperients, such as Apenta 
water, before breakfast every third day, and plenty of 
exercise. But no sugar, and no starchy foods, puddings 
nor pastry are to be partaken of. Massage will take the 
place of exercise, and prevent wrinkles. 

The face, however, that has a slight inclination to 
embonftomt does not wrinkle easily until its owner is 
brought low by illness, then the fat is absorbed and the 
lady ages in a month or less. 

The thin face is even more difficult to deal with, as far 
as the prevention of wrinkles is concerned. Here we want 
not only fat beneath the skin, but an extra supply of muscle 
as well. The two combined will give beauty and rotundity, 
and wrinkles will be avoided. 

The massage in this case must be performed with great 
regularity, i am holding out to you girls the promise of 
extra beauty, and if you do not do as I tell you with great 
punctuality and regularity, it is not my fault. Well, 
massage before you get up in the morning, and one hour 
and a half after each meal. That is the time when the 
blood is purest and most abundant, and the massage will 
draw a supply thereof to the facial muscles, and thus 
increase their health and strength. Delightful results may 
be obtained in even one month’s time. 

The food for thin-faced people must be more starchy. 
Meat in due proportion, and plenty of fruit if ripe. But 
acid fruits are best avoided, and anything in the least 
degree sour. The tomato may be eaten with almost every 
meal. 

Feeding the Face. 

Though I would not promise success for the following 
treatment, still I have seen such excellent results a/pftai'ently 
from it, that I think thin-visaged people might do worse 
than give it a trial. You must get about four ounces of 
the best and purest cod liver oil, have it perfumed with 
bergamot and other oils—the chemist will know—and rub 
a portion of this into the skin of the face every night 
before turning in. The skin will absorb a portion of it, and 
nothing but benefit can accrue. Don’t wipe it off. 


A Scots Thistle. 


Bright Eyes and Red Lips. 

I want all my many thousand “ G. 0. P” girls to have 
bright eyes versus muddy, and red moist lips versus dry 
and pale. If they have not these, or if they require carmine 
and a touch of kohl round the eyelids, then I do in my heart 
feel sad about them. 

Just have a look in the glass in the morning, and see for 
yourself if the white of the eyes is pearly or clear, and if 
the lips are rosy. If not, you are really in bad form, and 
must be taken in hand. As likely as not that morsel of a 
liver of yours is asserting itself. 1 would recommend a 
course of rhubarb and calomel pills, with a saline aperient 
every second morning. 

Injury to the Eyes Caused by Applications. 

Belladonna, or some preparation thereof, is sometimes put 
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into the eye or rubbed in near it, for the sake of making the 
orb more lustrous. What it does is this : it enlarges the 
pupil by paralysing the coloured curtain called the iris. 
This is nature’s own plan for regulating the amount of light 
necessary for the health of the eye, and for forming a 
perfect picture on the retina. You will observe that in a 
bright light the pupil is much contracted, and in semi¬ 
darkness very much enlarged. The iris with its pupil is to 
the eye what the diaphragm is to a photographic camera. 
If you paralyse your iris, you stand a great chance of 
losing your eyesight entirely from amaurosis or nervous 
blindness. 

Be warned in time, and retain your natural beauty. 
Don’t think so much about appearances, and you will be 
calmer, happier, and people will all love you infinitely 
move. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

I he weeks fled away till they brought the one on 
which Mr. Bethune set out on his long journey. 

It came all too soon for Beth, though she was fretted 
by her step-mother’s fussing preparations and hourly 
lamentations. The traveller laughed at the prepara¬ 
tions and rejected half the foolish offerings his wife 
made him ; but perhaps he paid more respect to the 
lamentations delivered in a soft plaintive voice, for at 
least his final good-bye was for her. He had very 
decidedly said “No” to the suggestion that the ladies 
should go with him to the station. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he said. " I’ve never had anybody to 
see me oft', and I shouldn’t know how to behave. And 
you wouldn’t even see the Prince, my dear. We humble 
people don’t travel in the Royal train.” 

I m sure I don t see why not. But at any rate 
nothing can alter the fact that you are one of the 
Prince’s party.” 

“ Nothing. You’ll have that soothing consolation 
to make up for my absence.” 

He left after a hurried breakfast to catch an early 
train for Southampton. Jane shook hands at the upper 
landing. Jane’s handshake was rather like a man’s, 
and her glance was grave and direct. 

“ 1 lea ve you to look after them, Jane,” he said with 
light friendliness—“ your mother and Betty. You are 
the man of the family now.” 

“ And am I not to be considered ? ” pouted Claire, 
looking up fiom her station half-way down the staircase. 

“ Oh, you’ll be looked after,” he smiled. 


“ Good hunting ! ” She put up her cheek coquettishly 
for his kiss. “Don’t forget to bring us back lots'of 
spoils, padre.” 

Mrs. Bethune was in the hall, where she was giving 
little pats to the traveller’s portmanteau and rugs with 
her slender hands under the vain delusion, perhaps, 
that she was helping. He took those pretty hands with 
the shining rings into his own, and then he seemed to 
forget everything and everybody else, even Beth, who 
was in the hall too, hoping for a last special good-bye. 
But all the words, the endearments, the final injunctions 
were for the wife, not the little daughter. 

Beth shrank behind the glass door, too proud to 
reveal her presence, too hurt to make any demonstration 
of feeling. It was only when she realised that her 
father was really gone, that, regardless of her step¬ 
mother’s shocked remonstrance, she flew out on the 
doorstep^ calling in a heart-broken way, “Father! 
father ! But the brougham was already whisking 
itself round the corner, and all Beth got for her share 
was a glimpse of an upright figure looking straight 
ahead as if into the new life, the old forgotten. 

She came slowly back into the house, her heart too 
full of bitterness to be heedful of her step-mother’s— 

“ So unladylike ! Just like a servant at an area gate! ” 
It was little help to remember that last night he had 
come up to her room, his first visit to the apple-blossom 
room, and had talked to her in the dark, with only the 
winking night-light to reveal him sitting on the edge of 
the bed, his shirt-studs making glowing sparks like 
stars, his voice rising and falling soft and pleasant. 
That quarter of an hour had filled her with comfort 
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which she had meant to store for all the coming months, 
and already it was spent. Loving as he was last night, 
he had forgotten her to-day. 

Wandering into his dressing-room on the way upstairs, 
she was stabbed afresh to see a huswife she had made 
for him with such painstaking care, studying the position 
of every pin and button, left lying upon a chair. It too, 
this little bit of her handiwork into which so much love 
was sewn, was forgotten. It only needed her step¬ 
mother’s tactless sympathy to deepen Beth’s sense of 
mortification and disappointment. 

“ Oh, you are here! ” She followed Beth into the 
disordered room. “ I was afraid you were going to shut 
yourself up like Jane and Claire—so selfish when I am 
feeling so sad and low. What are you looking at? 
Oh, papa has forgotten your little present! I knew 
everything wouldn’t go back when he insisted on 
unpacking at the last minute to get out some tiresome 
book or other. Don’t look so melancholy, dear; I do 
hope you will make an effort to be cheerful! We will 
send the huswife by post; it will catch him up at the 
first stopping-place. You have the list of addresses, love. 
It isn’t so very heavy, and I’ll pay half the postage.” 

“ Thank you, mamma,” said Beth in an extinguished 
voice, “ but I’d rather not have it sent. It would 
probably be left behind somewhere else.” 

“ Now, dearest, you are displaying temper—to-day of 
all days ! If you have a grievance, what must be mine ! 
Look at the gifts of mine dear papa has rejected ! ” 

Beth followed the wave of her hand to a corner where 
an elaborate trousers-press, a pair of boot-trees, a plush 
collar-box and kindred follies lay scattered. She did 
not say— 

“You bought those out of a shop and paid for them 
with papa’s money. But this—it was made out of a bit 
of mother’s wedding-dress—he might have noticed that 
—and I learned all those new feather-stitches to make 
it pretty.” 

“ I’m sure if I can bear it, you may. And after all, 
Betty, a huswife is rather an odd thing for a man to 
carry about—all those buttons and tapes look so old- 
maidish ! I would have told you so, love, if you had 
listened to me. A little waistcoat-pocket pincushion 
now—that takes no room. People would wonder what 
kind of a home dear papa came out of—almost, you 
might say, a reflection on me.” 

“I won’t leave it here to offend you, mamma. I’ll 
take it upstairs.” 

“Oh, what a pity it is you are so cross ! But really I 
can’t let you go upstairs. There is so much to do, and 
I simply daren’t take Ball away from her work.” 

“ What is there to do ? ” 

“Oh, everything! I think I shall take the lace off 
that velvet dress. I shall dress ever so quietly while 
dear papa is away, for really it is a kind of widowhood, 
as I tell him. I wonder when he’ll come back ? ” 

“ He hasn’t got to the station yet,” said Beth, 
wondering for one wild moment if she might not escape 
and rush after him and ease her pain by one last word 
and look, but even if this daring scheme could have 
been executed, Mrs. Bethune made it impossible. 

“I want you to put on the chintzes in the drawing¬ 
room, darling,” she said ; “ this is one of Bruce’s tire¬ 
some holidays, and I feel I shall never be able to sit 
down on one of those chairs till they are covered. 
Yellow satin seems so heartless when one is grieving ; 
and there’s that fine glass Bruce ought to have washed 
before going out, and I daren’t trust it to Anne. See, 
darling, come into my bedroom for one second, and I’ll 
lend you an apron I wore at the Town Hall Bazaar. 


Isn’t it charming ? I was all dressed in yellow and 
brown with just a dash of crimson—Symbolical of 
autumn, you know.” 

“ It’s much too grand,” said Beth, backing from the 
flimsy yellow offering. “ I’ve got a linen apron upstairs.” 

“Dearest, I insist. I shall not feel that the chairs 
run any risk if you have this on, and that dark dress 
can’t be quite fresh. I think, as it is such a sad day for 
both of us, I’ll give you the apron. You won’t mind if 
I take the crimson satin knot away ? There now, you 
look so quaint! ” 

So Beth, who had long since learned the uselessness 
of opposition, was enveloped in yellow gauze, as if she 
were a picture to be protected from the flies, and went, 
with a good deal of inward rebellion, to her appointed 
task, leaving Mrs. Bethune before the glass trying 
subdued fashions of hair-dressing becoming to a 
mourner. But perhaps work which occupied both 
head and hands was the best medicine for her trouble. 
It kept her body in motion, and gave her mind time for 
juster thoughts to rise and reign. 

In the afternoon when Mrs. Bethune had composed a 
black toque, which Ball would certainly never let her 
wear, and was lying down with a religious novel on the 
table beside her as suitable literature for the occasion, 
Beth, by a rare grace, was permitted to go for a walk by 
herself, and instantly turned her steps to West Kensington. 

It was one of the strange contrasts of life that while 
she was hugging trouble, her friends should be rejoicing 
in an unexpected piece of good fortune. To be sure, it 
was a very little windfall, no more than a legacy of fifty 
pounds left to Isabel by a distant relative, but fifty pounds 
patches a good many circumstances when one is poor. 
But it was not until she had been condoled with that 
they opened their own budget. 

“ Think of it! ” cried Isabel, “ fifty whole golden 
guineas (nothing so mean as pounds) to do just what 
you like with, for father won’t touch a penny of it. I 
realise the feelings of a millionaire now—a new-minted 
millionaire. Dear old Mr. Brownrigg ! I wish I hadn’t 
minded about his being so snuffy and gruff when he was 
alive ; he must have had a beautiful soul hidden behind 
his old brown dressing-gown.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked Beth, 
breathlessly interested. 

“Oh, I’ve spent it in a hundred ways already ; but 
there’s one idea that is steadfast as a fixed star. We’re 
going—all of us for a fortnight, and father for week 
ends—to the sea. Think of the sea in spring, Beth, the 
silver April sea with a yellow moon shining on it! We 
were never able to afford moonlight on the sea before. 
There wasn’t any at Southend the memorable year we 
were there. Perhaps it’s kept for the fashionable places. 
But we’ll be fashionable for once too ! I would take the 
little mother first class, but she won’t hear of it.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. King, smiling-. “Your 
fortune will take wings soon enough, dear, without that 
needless drain on it. I wish you hadn’t to think of 
clothes.” She looked with a sigh at the bundles of little 
garments spread before her. 

“ Oh, motherie ! But that’s just the beautiful bit of 
it! Try to realise the joy of possessing something 
brand new, that has neither been turned, nor patched, 
nor dyed, nor handed on. Something with no family 
history attached to it, but with the right to a romance of 
its own ! We’re each to have one thing, Beth, till we see 
how the funds hold out, and the motherie is undecided 
between boots and a bonnet. It’s hard when you 
can’t treat both your extremities handsomely, isn’t it ? ” 

“What are you getting for yourself?” asked Beth, 


Question and Answer. 


thinking with pangs of shame of that generous allowance 
she was expected to expend on her own small person. 

“ Gloves, I think ; a pair of the very best and softest 
French kid, with an extravagant number of buttons,” 
Isabel answered, as if to convince her hearers of her 
selfishness. “The boys must have new knickers, and I 
saw a fluffy coat in Kensington High Street yesterday 
that will make Friday’s bairn look like a nice, fat, woolly 
lamb. Beth, think of poor little Friday drinking in the 
ozone, and getting strong and well! If I were a 
Catholic, Mr. Brownrigg should be one of my saints! ” 

Beth did think, and was ashamed. Here was the 
contented heart that made her own feud with life a 
black disloyalty. Surely there are none so sweet as the 
rare pleasures the poor taste, mere crumbs as they 
might seem to the rich man at his feast. 

Beth did not know of the loving altercation that had 
gone on between mother and child before Isabel had 
her own way about the spending of her legacy, the 
mother pleading that a portion, at least, should be laid 
by for the books that would be such a treasure, the 
classes such a delight, to the girl who had so few 
chances of culture; the daughter, gaily at first, then 
almost with tears, disdaining to touch the money unless 
it was to be shared by all. In such a controversy love 
must always win; the mother was fain to be kissed into 
acquiescence, and let the young heart have the most 
exquisite of all pure pleasures—the joy of giving. 

“ We haven’t told the children yet; we’re just hugging 
the secret for a day or two till something gets settled, 
and I’ve set them to make toffy in the kitchen so that 
we can look over their clothes in peace. Bless them ! 
won’t they be wild with delight! We must save some 
pennies for the nigger minstrels, mummie, and you 
shall have the best behaved donkey-chair on the sands, 
and we’ll all be photographed together! Beth, I wish 
you would leave your grandeur and come too.” 

The wish was echoed fervently. “ But where are you 
going ? ” 

“ We haven’t made up our minds yet. We’re 
travelling round the coast on the old school atlas. 
That’s one of the beautiful advantages of wealth. You 
can fix your destination just as if you had a wishing 
carpet to take you there. As you’re a better geographer 
than me, Beth, I’ll bring the map and you can tell me 
the places you think look nicest. I fancy those most 
that have their names written on the sea—as if they 
crowded up to the very edge of it; not those shut in the 
little curly bays ! ” 

But Beth was all at once in a hurry, and could not 
stay to give her valuable opinion, or even to taste the 
toffy, though the confectioners beset her with sticky 
offerings in biscuit-tin lids. She ran away with a newly- 
conceived idea in her curly head that made her half 
forget how sorry she was to go at all. 
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More and more this household drew her. It was so 
poor, and yet so rich in its happiness. The little pale, 
thin mother was like the old woman of the shoe in 
having many children, but unlike that celebrated 
historical character, her rule was one of love. Nobody 
was ever smacked or sent supperless to bed, for to 
grieve this kindest friend and bring a sad look into her 
eyes was punishment enough. To obey mother was an 
unwritten code of the house, which the big ones 
(especially the boys) impressed on the little ones with a 
good many physical arguments, thumps and whacks not 
being against their creed, and the lesson, it must be 
said, was learned so loyally that the richest mother with 
a perfect organisation of nursemaids, tutors, and 
governesses had not a more amenable flock. 

Beth fled home as fast as the Underground could 
whisk her, and using her latch-key slipped into the 
house unseen. She was fortunate in reaching and 
returning from her room undetected, with that new and 
rather awesome possession—her cheque-book—in her 
pocket. She had still an hour and a half of liberty 
before it was necessary to prepare for dinner, but never 
did time fly so quickly. 

She thought, with a pang for the remembrance, as she 
looked in at the windows of the busy High Street, of the 
day she had shopped with Uncle John in Princes Street; 
this time she was alone, with no playmate to make the 
choosing a double delight. For all that, she was a 
proud and happy little woman as she went from counter 
to counter buying seaside caps and sailor hats, gloves, 
sand-shoes, a hood for Sunday’s bairn’s sonsy face to 
look out of, spades and pails for a small army, and best 
of all, the daintiest of all the dainty silk blouses for 
Isabel. Her purchases made a considerable hole in her 
allowance, but she cared little for that. Her father had 
placed no restrictions on the use of the money, and she 
had already more clothes than she cared to wear. 

The lamps were alight when she emerged into the 
street again, and she lingered for a minute before a 
book-shop, attracted by a fresh row of volumes and 
wishing she might add some literature to Isabel’s parcel, 
when someone behind her said to a companion— 

“ Yes, it’s Claire Hazlett. It’s the third time this week 
I’ve seen her with that man. I wonder the Bethunes-” 

Beth turned round sharply, but the speakers, two 
ladies whose backs she did not recognise, had passed on. 
Under the brightest gaslight on the opposite side of the 
street, however, she saw Claire. Vilestri’s face was 
invisible, but the very sight of his long slim back as he 
stooped and talked, filled Beth with a shuddering disgust. 

She sped up the first cross street to prevent any 
possible meeting. But it struck her that Claire must be 
well versed in deceit to manage these stolen interviews 
without arousing Jane’s suspicion. 

(To be continued .) 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Christabel asks us to explain two expressions in 
Shakespeare's “ Merchant of Venice." 

1 . “ By God’s Sonties'' Act ii., Scene 2 , in the speech of 
Old Gobbo. 

Sonties , according to the best authorities, is a corruption of 
“sanctities,” though some have identified it with “saints.” 

2 . “Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 

Act v., Scene 1 . 


Patine is the word now spelt “paten,” the plate (Latin 
patina) upon which is placed the consecrated bread used 
in the Eucharist. In the Roman Catholic Church this 
plate is usually a small one, made to fit the chalice as a 
cover. 

The word in the first folio of Shakespeare is “ pattens,” 
in the second folio “patterns.” But if the more common¬ 
place term is adopted, a poetical image is at once lost, for 
it is easy to discern the appropriateness of Lorenzo's simile 
to describe the floor of heaven. 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

fjF' EOCENE. —Your lines “ To an unseen but 

beloved Friend” are correctly put together. 
4 • Jj “But not so is thy mind” is a unmelodious 

I line, and the poem is marked by no special merit 

* save tender and affectionate feeling towards your 

correspondent. 

*** We have pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the 
“ Erard Centenary' Pianoforte Scholarship” (Royal Academy of 
Music), to be competed for at the “Salle Erard” on Wednesday, 
September 25, 1901. This scholarship, the gift of Mr. Daniel Mayer, 
is open to British-born subjects of either sex between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one years, and to persons within the . same limits 
of age who are not British-born, but who have lived in Great Britain 
for the past five years. The successful candidate will be entitled to 


Paderewski, and to play one piece selected by themselves,' one piece 
at first sight, selected by the examiners. Entries, together with an 
entry fee of one guinea, and certificates of birth, must be sent on or 
before September nth to the Secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Princess Mary Troubetskoi. —Many thanks for the exceedingly 
pleasant letter we have received. We know of no special paper into 
which translations of Tourgenieff’s short stories would be admitted. 
But, always supposing that the right to translate them were obtained 
(a necessary point to ascertain), the best way would be to apply to 
some English literary agent. We must not recommend any special 
one, but can mention that the Authors’ Agency, 34, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., and Mr. Stanhope Spri’gg, no, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C., advertise in a current number of the Athenccum. 

CLORINDA. —The only way to take up singing professionally is to study 
until your voice is thoroughly trained for use in public, and then to 
attempt to obtain engagements. The master or mistress who has 
taught you will often be able to put you into the way of professional 
work, or you may employ an agent. We confess that we see grave 
difficulties in your path if you cannot afford to take more lessons, for 
tuition is absolutely necessary. There are books that will help you, 
c.g., The Voice ; Its Production and Improvement , by Henry Parker 
(J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W.). Could you offer 
yourself for examination by the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music ? The examinations are con¬ 
ducted in a large number of towns in Great Britain, and the test 
would be useful to you. Certainly do not give up your present 
position, but do what you can in the way of practising, and be on the. 
outlook for openings. If you lived in London our advice might be 
more practical. Do you "not know any professional musician who' 
would hear you sing and advise you ? . . 

E. A. D.—We are afraid we must answer your question in the negative. 
It is not an easy matter to write verse that will find acceptance for 
publication. The accent in your lines is frequently misplaced, and 
English metre depends upon accent. 

“ Accident upon the main line ” 

is a case in point. Your tenses, “ were waiting” and “ feels,” should 
not be placed together. “Autumn” is the best attempt; but the 
lines are not very poetical. You say the leaves are “ ready to fall 
whenever the cold of winter leaves trees bare,” and this sounds as if 
the bareness of the tree were the cause of the falling leaves, a reversion 
of the order of things ! Avoid ambiguity of expression. 

B. M. C. W—We should think that any musical journal would contain 
advertisements of such a library as you require, but we invite our 
readers to tell us of a musical society which would send round songs 
into the country. 

MISS L. MYLES. —You would, we think, find the poem “ An Lottclien 
translated in a collection of Goethe’s verse, but, not having it at hand, 
we cannot speak with absolute certainty. Goethe’s Poems, translated 
by E. A. Bowring, may be had in Bohn’s Library, published at 3s. 6d. 
Perhaps some reader will answer you to 13, Upper Mallow Street, 
Limerick. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

MARY A. W.—One of the earliest readers of the “ G. O. P.” writes, “ I 
find I can better speak to strangers than to those at home. I want to 
know a lot of things. Does God love those who do not love Him ? 
That sounds as if I did not, but I must love Christ when He died for 
me and to save me. I do not feel like some who say they are so very 
happy. I am happy at some times, at others the reverse. I cannot 
always do right.” Who can always do right ? Who amongst us can 
say, “I have no besetting sin to grieve over and fight against—no 
failures to lament” ? f But whoever fights prayerfully and trusting in 
God, will in time rejoice in having come off more than conqueror 
through Him that loved us.’ Note the following texts. “Jesus said, I 
am not come to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” “ While 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” “ Christ suffered the just for 
the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” These words answer your 
first question. You will find the best reply I can give you in regard 
to amusements in our old Twilight Talk “On Glorifying God in 
Daily Life,” Chap, xviii. in the volume, or No. 963, p. 584, in the 
“ G. O. P.” 1 do not think such a detailed confession as you mention 

would be possible. We should go to God in a spirit of true penitence 
for sin, and ask, like the Psalmist, “ Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me and know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” Remember the poor 
publican in the parable. His words, combining prayer and confession, 
only numbered seven. “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” The Bible 
gives no example of such a confession as you name. Write again by all 
means. I shall be so glad to help you. I am sure you will be 
allowed to join the “ Guild of Sympathy.” Write about this direct 
to the Editor, who will answer you. Private replies cannot be 
given here. . 

VIOLET III.—Your letter has cheered me more than I can tell you. To 
know that you have been steadily battling against temptation for 
nearly a year ; that you find it far easier to do right now than it was 
a while ago, and can now realise how God has helped you in answer 
to prayer, fills me with glad thankfulness. Plow glad I am that the 
old temptation to which you so often yielded “ is becoming a matter 
of memory.” You write, “ I thought over what you said about giving 
greater confidence to my dear parents’, and I am so glad to tell you 
that I have been able to do this, and it makes me so happy to talk 
over the most precious things with the dear ones I love. 1 know I 
must always watch and pray, and that there is always One Who is 
ready to help me according to my need. I ani very happy, and I want 
to serve Him who has done so much for me.” Any help that I can 
' give you, dear VIOLET, will be always at’your service. You have 
only to put your difficulty into words,.and I will answer your questions. 
I have replied to every letter that reached me so far. Just now I have 
many offers of correspondence with lonely or sad girls. Of late but 
few such have applied. But I can put you into touch with another of 
my girls, and I believe you will be helpful to each other/ 

Kitty.— No letters give me more pleasure than those I receive from 
girls in domestic service, and your letter is no exception. I have 
always stood up for the dignity of labour and tried to show what 
important places are filled by those who serve in the home, and how 
vast an influence for good can be exercised-by them. I am interested 
in all you tell me, and glad that our Talks and Circle column have 
been such a help to you. You write that “ all will look forward with 
increased interest to the coming of the ‘ G. O. P.’ now the Talks are 
renewed.” I should like to quote largely from your most interesting 
letter, if space permitted. I give a few words—“Before I came to 
this situation, I was helper to a dear Christian lady, who was mother, 
mistress and friend to me. I bless God for her. I stayed with her 
till she went home to God. I miss my old privileges very much, for 
I have often a struggle not to get angry when treated as an animated 
machine, instead of as an intelligent human being. I ask your prayers, 
dear friend, that I may be kept faithful to my Lord, and patient amidst 
all worries and difficulties.” You will not be forgotten. I hope to 
allot you a nice correspondent soon. 

ESSIE A. L.—Warmest thanks for your kind offer-to send on your copy 
of the “ G. O. P.,” after reading it, to R. T. L. Before your note 
arrived, another member had kindly sent a subscription to cover the 
cost of sending a copy to her direct from the office. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EBORAH always snatched a brief 
time in the summer 
mornings for a walk 
in their garden before 
the real” work of the 
day began, and one 
day in May 
when the sun had 
not long been 
awake, 
she might 
have been 
seen there 
reading 


the closely-written pages of a foreign-looking letter. 

It was a lover’s epistle, brought by last night’s post, and 
in it Will Mansfield poured out the long-restrained story of 


his love. 

“ Grandfather insisted I should come out here without 
speaking to you, as I had hoped-and meant to do,” he wrote, 

‘ r but now he has written withdrawing all opposition because, 
as he elegantly puts it, of the grit and good sense you have 
shown. Oh, Deborah, no words can tell how much I love 
and honour you for your brave stand, yet I cannot bear to 
think of your working so hard. If only I could come and 
plead my cause and woo you and win you away from it all! 
But I must stay here for two years at least. Only write to 
me and very soon, and tell me you can love me.” 

There was much more in the letter, and the thrushes 
singing jubilantly in the old pear-tree and the blackbird 
whistling cheerily in the chestnut beyond, all seemed to 
re-echo the words “He loves me,” “He loves me,” as 
Deborah thanked God for the priceless gift of a heart tried 


and true. 

For one blissful half-hour her thoughts voyaged far and 
fast to the distant colony, and the love and ease that would 
be hers, if only she were there. But the prosaic odour of 
burning cake floated through the open kitchen window, and 
instantly day-dreams vanished. 

Her mother rose abnormally early in these glorious 
summer days to help before the heat of the day, and Phoebe, 
too, had begun to take an amateur interest in puff and short 
crust, and, stealing a march on Deborah that morning, they 
had managed to burn a promising batch of halfpenny 


scones. 

“King Alfred again,” said Phoebe ruefully, as Deb 
surveyed the blackened trayful, and good-humouredly 
started a fresh supply. 

No, it was quite clear she could not be spared—though 
every member of the family seemed to have caught the 
infection of work, and Phoebe especially had been trans¬ 
formed by it. As a money-making concern the business 
would probably fall to pieces if Deborah retired from the 
scene. 

But somehow that day she managed to write a reply that 
satisfied Will, when it reached him, of her love for him, and 
made him strong to labour and to wait. And entering 
heartily into Christian work among the young men who 
thronged the town, he formed a friendship with a young 
fellow that was destined to be lifelong. Plarry Durham had 
an appointment therefor two years also, and the two friends 
soon became known as workers who never tired or turned 
back in their labour for God. 

And every mail took long bright letters to Deborah, and 
she, on her part, between "the claims of shop and kitchen 
and home, always found time to send answers that were 
indeed good news from a far country. And so more than 
two busy years went by. 

One September afternoon Phoebe was walking at a brisk 
pace along the Brent Road, her duties over for the day. 
It had been very warm all day, and the long succession of 
scales and five-finger exercises she had been listening to, 
might have excused her if she had looked tired and listless. 
But she stepped out bravely, her head erect and the light 
of health and vigour in the rosy face that was certainly 
prettier than of old. 


Instead of the indolent aimless girl of three years ago, 
she was now a strong, self-reliant young woman, able to 
take a good place and keep it in the world’s army of 
workers, and anxious above all things to live well-pleasing 
to God. 

She smiled now as she whispered. “ Dear old Deb, I’m 
so glad his ship is due at Southampton to-morrow. She 
has earned her joy.” 

Nothing had been heard of Ned Haughton, and ii' 
Phoebe ever remembered him now, it was only to wonder 
that she could have cared for one so unworthy. 

A drove of sheep returning from Brent market were in 
front of her, and, as she passed them, she heard the soft 
whir of cycle-wheels coming behind, and then the warning 
of bells struck rapidly. And just then the sheep, with their 
proverbial silliness, after huddling to one side of the road, 
suddenly made a dash across. 

One cyclist passed safely, but the other, in trying to 
avoid the frightened animals, came in contact with a heap 
of stones at the side of the road, and instantly cycle and 
rider were rolling in the dust. 

Phoebe sprang down from the footpath to offer help, and 
the first rider turned back at the cry of his friend and 
recognised her instantly. 

“ Phoebe ! ” he cried, springing off his machine and 
grasping her hand with a clasp she felt for the rest of the 
evening" Then, hurriedly helping his companion up, he 
introduced him to Phoebe, and Harry Durham saw a pair of 
merry blue eyes looking down at him with a good deal of 
concern. 

“ I have heard of you lots of times, Miss Phoebe,” he 
said, “ but I never thought I should make your acquaint¬ 
ance in such a lowly manner.” And he tried to stand but 
had to sit back on the bank and confess himself beaten. 

“ I’ve sprained my ankle, Will, I do believe, and can’t 
walk a yard, and as to mounting that ruin—well, it is 
impossible, you see. Fancy getting a spill like this almost 
at our long journey’s end.” 

Will looked properly concerned. He had gained per¬ 
mission from Mr. Mansfield to bring his friend for a short 
visit, but though the old man’s letters had been very kind 
of late, he was not at all sure of the reception likely to be 
accorded an invalid. 

“ You should have waited for that 6.30 train, Will, and 
then this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Phoebe solved the problem by saying quietly— 

“ Our house is close by, only round the next turn, you 
know, and if Mr. Durham could lean on you that little 
distance, you could decide what to do after tea. I will 
walk the broken machine if you can manage the other, 
Will.” 

She said his name half shyly, thinking what pride she 
would feel in this bronzed, handsome fellow, when he 
became a brother indeed. 

He flashed back an answering smile and whispered—- 

“How is she, Phoebe? Fancy what even this delay 
seems to me after waiting so long ! ” 

“You’ll see directly,” she replied joyously. 

“ Ah, there she is ! ” 

Standing in the porch, that was all aglow t with late 
clematis and gorgeous festoons of Virginia creeper, Deborah 
was looking out with surprise at the group approaching the 
gate. With a glad cry of “ Mother ! ” she disappeared into 
the house, but was back again directly. And, leaving friend 
and bicycle to their fate, Will took her in his arms and had 
the first lover’s kiss before Mrs. Dean at all understood 
what it was all about. Then there were exclamations and 
explanations together, and Harry Durham was consigned 
to the roomy old sofa, his boot cut away and wet 
compresses round his injured foot in no time, while Mrs. 
Dean bustled about getting tea with motherly activity, such 
as Will had never seen in the old days. 

“ I can’t help looking at you,” he said apologetically, 
“ you all look so well, and not a bit the worse for what you 
had to do.” 

“ Hard work agrees with us,” said Phoebe demurely, 
“doesn’t it, Deb?”—to the sister who passed at that 
moment with a huge pile of tea-cakes, made by her own 
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f iir hands. “ Here, I’ll butter those,” she whispered ; “ go 
and show the garden to our guest.” Whereupon Deborah 
disappeared, to be followed instantly by Will. 

“ I can’t believe it, darling, that our separation is really 
over for ever. Nay, I will have no denials now; we will 
find a way to care for the dear ones, and you shall come to 
be my own rose of joy.” 

And never over any June baking had Deb’s cheeks been 
so gloriously flushed, or her eyes so radiant as at the cosy 
meal that followed. 

Harry Durham sat opposite to Phoebe, and had abundant 
chances of studying her fair face and, it must be admitted, 
he made some use of his opportunities. And, over tongue 
and tea-cakes, both young men proved that colonial life had 
in no ways impaired their appetites, while Jack certainly 
aided and abetted them in making what he called “a 
square meal.” 

They talked on long after all pretence of eating was over, 
while the mellow glow of the September sunset came through 
the crimson curtains, and shed a witching glamour over 
Deb’s face. 

And then, suddenly, through a pause in the talk, came 
the startling sound of the fire-bell, ringing madly, as it 
seemed, close by. 

“That’s fire, and at our place,” shouted Jack, and he 
was out of the house in a moment, follo wed at once by Will, 
who only paused to tell his friend to lie down and not worry, 
and to give a parting word to Deborah. 

“Be brave, darling! I shall not get into danger for 
your sake, if I can help it.” 

There was a wild scene of confusion and dismay in the 
mill-yard when the young men got there. 

All Arleford seemed to be rushing to the fire, and the red 
flames shining through the lower windows of the office wing 
lit up the eager faces below with a lurid glow. 

A cheer rang up as Will forced his way through, and was 
at once recognised by those around. 

“Is everybody out of the building?” he shouted 
hoarsely. 

“Yes, sir, the hands all left long ago.” 

“ Then form lines, men, and pass up buckets from the 
brook. Who has gone for the engines? ” 

“Jackson, sir, and they’ve wired as well. They’ll be 
here directly.” 

“ Then come with me, Jack and Mason here, and we will 
try for the books.” 

Suddenly a piercing cry rang out from a window 
overhead. 

“ The master! Oh, look, the master’s there ! ” shouted 
men and women with horror, as a grey head was distinctly 
seen for a moment through the clouds of smoke. 

“The ladder! Quick, lads, after me! The stairs are ablaze! 
Get the long ladders from the sorting shed.” Before the 
order was hardly given the ladder was put into position, 
and Will had climbed up to the open window, where Mr. 
Mansfield had been seen. Jack followed, and they found 
the old man half fainting within. Seizing the end of a roll 
of cloth, Will knotted it underneath the helpless arms, and 
exerting all their powers they lifted him to the sill and 
and lowered him down gently to the waiting arms beneath. 

“ Quick, Jack, down with you ! ” shouted Will, and Jack 
obeyed and just cleared the smoking ladder before it parted 
with the heat. 

There was another groan from the crowd, and Deborah, 
who stood a little way off watching breathlessly, felt all 
the world reeling as Will disappeared. But though 
scorched and dizzy, he did not lose his cool recollectedness. 
There was plenty of cloth to be had, and, rushing to the 
west window, where the flames below were less fierce as 
yet, he fastened one end of the roll securely to the window 
bar and slid down to safety and Deborah just as the fire 


engines rattled into the yard. There was abundance of 
water at hand, and the men used it so well that the fire 
was confined to the wing in which it broke out, and the 
valuable machinery and stock in the main building were 
saved. 

It was a strange home-coming for Will, for his grand¬ 
father was seriously ill from the shock, and the responsibility 
of setting the people to work again, and making arrange¬ 
ments for the rebuilding, all fell upon the young man at 
once. And, nothing loath, Harry Durham felt obliged, 
under the circumstances, to accept Mrs. Dean’s offer of 
hospitality and consign himself and his injured foot to her 
care, at least for a few days longer. 

The old mill-owner recovered strength very slowly, but 
as soon as he was able to talk over things he declared his 
intention of retiring from all active management forthwith. 

“ I’ve toiled early and late, my lad,” he said to Will 
one day, “ and thought a deal more about this world than 
the next, till I stood at the window that night and looked 
death in the face. You know, I went back because there 
was a mistake in one of the books, and I wanted to leave 
all straight before you came. And I think I must have 
dropped asleep and when I woke—ah, but for you and Jack, 
where should I have been ! There, there, we won’t talk of 
it, only by God’s help things shall be very different for the 
future. Marry Deborah as soon as she’ll have you, and 
settle down herewith me, will you? I can have my own 
den, you know, and, anyhow, it won’t be for long. Oh, 
and there’s one thing more. I should like you to take 
Jack into the firm when he is one-and-twenty. He has 
worked steadily through the whole concern, and has all 
his father’s ‘ stickability.’ I bought the Gruith a while 
back, thinking you might like it, but Mrs. Dean and the 
others can have it now if they would like to live there. 
That business won’t be much without Deborah, though I 
must say it has been the making of them all.” 

Will might have been forgiven for thinking that Deborah 
at least needed no making, but he rejoiced in secret as he 
remembered the time when the old man had declared that 
the heir to his hard-earned money should never marry a 
girl who had neither grit nor fortune. How splendidly 
Deborah had justified herself- and how truly the old 
prejudice had been replaced by hearty liking and respect. 

There was a pretty wedding in Arleford church soon 
after, and every girl in the mill and more than a sprinkling 
of the sterner sex thronged to see it. 

“We’ll never get such nice things for dinner again,” 
sighed one spectator dolefully. 

“ Ah. but it’s good to think Miss Deborah’s come to her 
own at last,” responded another. “ And Nancy is to have 
the shop and live there with her mother, and Miss Deborah 
has well trained her into her ways, you’ll see.” 

Perhaps nobody was very much surprised when Phoebe 
blushingly confided to Deb that afternoon that she had 
promised to many Harry Durham and go back with him 
to Cape Town if he decided to return next summer. 

“Nonsense, old fellow!” said Will vigorously, when 
told the news in turn. “ Throw your capital and energies 
into our firm. I can find room for you, and Arleford can 
hold us all.” 

And so it was happily settled, and when, in the following 
spring, Harry and Phoebe took possession of a charming 
villa not far from the scene of their first meeting, Jo, now 
a clever musician, took Phoebe’s vacant place "at Hedley 
Hall. For though in the altered fortunes of the family 
there was now no positive need that she should work for a 
living, yet, with the sturdy independence learned from 
Deborah, she has resolved to use the gift God has given 
to her, and put it out to usury in steady daily toil, believing 
that work is the noblest thing in earth or Heaven. * 

Mary Rowles Jarvis. 


EMBROIDERY UP TO DATE* 

CROWN DERBY EMBROIDERY. 

Bv JOSEPHA CRANE. 



The beautiful ware, known as Crown Derby, originated the 
idea of executing embroidery, the colours of which should 
be the same as those seen in the china. The designs tor 
the embroidery are either directly copied from or suggested 
by the patterns used, and the result is very satisfactory 

indeed. Tf 

Crown Derby work can be used for many purposes. It 
done upon white linen, it answers well for tea-cloths, table- 
centres, d’oyleys, sachets, and many kinds of fancy and 
useful articles. When the articles are intended to be 
washed, such as tea-cloths, etc., then care must be taken 
to use only washing-silks and washing-gold. When the 


embroidery is done on silk or satin, then 
it is not necessary that either gold 
or silks should be what are termed 
“ washing.” 

The spray seen in Fig. i gives a good 
idea of the embroidery. The silks used 
here are filoselle, two or only one thread 
being used at a time. The colours of 
the silk are three shades of a geranium- 
red, exactly like the colours of the china, 
and a very dark blue. The gold here 
used is fine washing-gold, and the foun¬ 
dation is dead-white linen. The serrated 
leaves, like the main stem, are done in 
dark blue, and the same colour is used 
for the calyx of the large half-open buds. 
The dark blue throughout is outlined 
in gold. 

As will be seen, the large flower and 
large half-open buds are not fully worked, 
nor are the small pointed leaves. The 
lower part of each petal is left unworked, 
and, as will be noticed, the stitches, 
though quite close together and even 
at the edges of the petals, are unequal 
in length when worked towards the 
centre. The stitch used is called “ long- 
and-short stitch.” 

Changes are rung upon the shades of 
red which are used for the flowers. A 
safe rule in all shading is to shade from 
light to dark, and always to use your 
shades consecutively. By this I mean 
that if you have, say, three shades of a 
colour to work with, you should see that 
they are the three nearest to each other. 
Also that w T hen you have worked, say, 
the upper edge of a petal w r ith one shade, 
you choose the next to it, not the second 
darker. 

The smallest flowers are fully worked 
in tw r o shades of red, and have a tiny 
blue Fiench knot in the centre. The 
blue stem is clone in blue long-and-short stitch, and 
the lighter stems in ordinary stem-stitch. The veining 
of the serrated leaves is done with gold. The gold is 





fig. 5. 

usually done last of all, and the w*ay of putting it on is 
this :— 

Take the gold and thread it into a large-eyed tapestry- 
needle with sharp point. Push it through from the right 
to the wrong side of the stuff, and then take the needle out. 
Leave about a quarter of an inch of the gold, and then sew 
it down firmly. Use Pearsall’s fine gold-coloured silk, 
especially sold for sewing dow-n gold, as the stitches should 
not be visible. 


fig. 2. 


FIG. 3. 




































The Mother and the Wonder-Child. 


The following directions for working, accompanied by 
careful examination of the illustrations, will enable the 
worker to execute the stitches very easily :— 

To look at the position of the needle is a most essential 
part of learning a stitch. In Fig. i you see how the small 
pointed leaves are worked. Work upwards, and make 
your stitches satin-stitch fashion, side by side, until you 
get to the top, when they should be worked in long-and- 
short-stitch fashion. The narrow part of the blue stem 
may, if desired, be worked as you see in Fig. 3 instead of 
in long-and-short stitch. Long-and-short stitch is one 
which obtains in many embroideries, and is especially 
useful when any shading is required. 

Look at Figs. 4 and 5, and you will see exactly how this 
stitch is worked. 

The outer edge of a petal or leaf worked in this stitch 
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is always perfectly even, the stitches lying closely to 
each other. The stitches which point inwards are ir¬ 
regular in length. The object of this is to avoid anything 
like a line or bar of one especial shade. Make your 
stitches dovetail one into another, and then you will avoid 
a bar. 

Ordinaiy stem-stitch is seen in Fig. 6. Work up, and 
taking up a few threads on your needle, make your stitches 
opposite to each other. 

Serrated leaves are worked in the long-and-short stitch, 
the stitches all converging to the centre vein. If you look 
at Fig. 7, you will see exactly how they are done. 

When your work is completed, iron it carefully, or else 
pin it out. 

When the work is done on silk or satin, gold fringe is 
often used with it, and has charming effect. 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME TO THE HARBOUR. 

City of ships! 

City of the world! (for all races are here, 

All the lands of the earth make contributions here ;) 
Proud and passionate city—mettlesome, mad, extra\agant 
city ! 

Spring up, O city—not for peace alone, but be indeed 
yourself, warlike ! 

War, red war is my song through your streets, O city ! 

Down through the excited waters of the harbour came 
the great ship Utopia , the fussy little tug running on 
ahead. 

Away near the Heads the stretching blue had danced 
almost as unfurrowed by the lines of boats as outside 
where the ocean’s ways lay wild. 

But as the ship came down, down closer to the city, 
a stately untroubled belle on the arm of her hot, nervous, 
fidgety, little partner, many of the passengers felt with 
astonishment they had never seen so many watercraft 
in all their lives before. Rowing boats—scores and 
scores of them ! They looked like flies on an agitated 
surface of translucent honey. Sailing boats ! Surely 
not one stitch of canvas owned by the city was out of 
use. Poised, waiting, up and down, everywhere, you 
felt there was going to be a storm and these were the 
white gulls come in flocks to flutter and dip and rise till 
it began. The ferry-boats! They went their hurried 
journeys to and fro — across to North Shore, to 
Mosman’s, and Neutral Bay, to Manly, and you could 
fancy they were looking over their shoulders all the way 
and longing to come back. The ocean-going boats, 


leaning at the Woolloomooloo wharves or anchored 
out in the stream—they were black with eager people, 
and waved from every point long strings of brilliant flags 
—the flags of half the world. America was there, 
shaking out her Stars and Stripes from a mail steamer, 
a San Francisco timber-boat passing along to a berth 
in Darling Harbour, and a transport come to take food 
for the army in the Philippines. 

From one of the men-o’-war in Farm Cove floated 
Japan’s white flag with its red chrysanthemum ; France 
had her war-boat, with its red, white and blue ensign, 
also in the cove. All the others, half-a-dozen of them, 
floated the white ensign of England. 

Up at the quay lay the mammoth Friederich der Grossc , 
Germany’s black, red and white pennant flying in the 
wind amid her gay strings of bunting, and round the 
corner, in Darling Harbour, among the boats that had 
come down heavily laden from the rivers, the boats from 
all the other colonies and Fiji and Noumea, Russia and 
Norway both were represented. 

And the city—had the City of Blue Waves gone mad? 

As the Utopia made her slow progress up the harbour, 
those on board were able to catch a breath of the 
excitement from the land. 

The wharves at Woolloomooloo seemed a black mass 
of humanity ; the windows of the warehouses were lined 
with faces, men and small boys had taken up vantage 
points on scaffolding, cranes, the very roofs of the wharf 
buildings. On the green park-like slopes of the 
Domain thousands were patiently waiting, white or gay- 
coloured parasols and dresses enlivening the sombre 
garments of the men. 

Challis stood at the side of the boat with trembling 
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knees and rounded eyes. Mrs. Cameron was beside her, 
very pale, struggling hard for composure, putting her 
hand to her throat secretly now and again to smooth 
the lumps that seemed to be rising there. A warm 
reception she had had no doubt her child would have ; 
indeed, the Melbourne papers she had seen had said big 
preparations were to be made for her reception; for was 
not this the city of her birth, the eager open-handed 
city that had made it possible for the world to judge of 
her genius ? But the mother’s wildest thoughts had 
never dreamed of anything like this ; royalty itself had 
never on any of its journeyings been welcomed in more 
magnificent fashion. 

She paled and paled—she slid down her hand and 
caught and held tightly in it one of the small thin hands 
of her gifted child. 

Yet great as the honour undoubtedly seemed, had the 
power to change things been hers, she would have swept 
the wharves clear of all that strange-faced crowd and 
have had, standing there alone, looking up at her, the 
husband her heart was throbbing for, the children she 
yearned for and yet would hardly know. 

The lady who had begged the photograph pressed her 
way up. 

“ What does it all mean ? Did ever you see such 
excitement ? Is it really as Mrs. Graham says—the 
welcome for Miss Cameron ? I never saw anything to 
equal it in my life. My dear, my dear, you are the most 
fortunate girl in the world. 1 am proud to have 
shaken hands with yon, honoured to have sat at the 
same table. See, here is my travelling ink-pot and a 
pen. Write me your autograph, darling.” 

Mrs. Goodenough bustled up and caught at the 
mother’s arm. 

“ Such excitement is enough to kill her; give her two 
of these quinine tablets, and keep these in your pocket 
to give if you notice a sign of flagging. It will be a 
most exhausting day for her. And you are pale—here, 
I have my flask of tonic—you must, you must indeed 
take some. You will never bear up through all the con¬ 
gratulations if you do not. Well, well, I must say I have 
never seen anything like this in my life.” 

Challis stood as white as if carved in marble ; some¬ 
times her little soft underlip quivered, sometimes she 
gave an almost piteous glance round as if seeking an 
impossible escape. She had had warm welcomes and 
even cheers and a little bunting in many towns, but what 
was this she had fallen upon ? 

The gangways were hardly down before there hurried 
on board from the wharf a gentleman in a tall hat, and 
two others with the ungroomed, long-haired appearance 
of the musician the world over. One of them bore a 
moderate-sized bouquet of white flowers, and another a 
small harp of roses that looked a little dashed with the 
sun and dust. 

“ Miss Cameron, Miss Cameron,” was the call echoed 
all along the deck. The Captain himself came up and 
took the little girl and her mother down to the men. 
They were warmly shaken hands with, their healths and 
the voyage asked after, and the flowers presented. Then 
one of the musicians began to read an address couched 
in the most flattering terms, but half-way through the 
tall-hatted gentleman tapped his arm and whispered and 
looked at his watch. And the musician nodded and 
turned over the leaves of the address, and shook his head 
doubtfully and looked hastily also at his watch. 

“ My dear Miss Cameron,” he said and rolled the big 
paper up, “ I shall really have to keep this for a more 
opportune time. We had thought the Utopia would not 
have been here until four this afternoon, when all our 


arrangements would have gone well. But now the 
Mayor and the Euterpe Society, and all the musical 
bodies in the town are of course engaged in seeing the 
Bush Contingent off. We expect the procession any 
minute—indeed it must be nearly in Pitt Street by 
this.” 

Mrs. Cameron said a few graceful words in which she 
begged them not to waste time now, she was assured by 
all their kind speeches of the welcome her daughter had 
in this her native city, and she expressed her sense of 
the good fortune that had awaited them, inasmuch as 
the Utopia had arrived in time to see an event of such 
national importance as the departure of the Bush 
Contingent. No one could have guessed at the dear 
fatuous notion she had been nursing in that sensible 
head of hers until a moment back. 

As for Challis—Challis put her head over her fast 
fading harp and laughed, laughed uncontrollably a 
minute or two. Then she stretched out her hand and 
touched one of the musician’s sleeves. “ Couldn’t we 
get off and see the procession ? ” she said. 

The musician looked at her eagerly, admiringly. 
“ Just what I was going to suggest,” he cried ; “ come, 
come on—we’ve got a carriage out here for you, and if 
we’ve any luck we’ll just get up into Macquarie Street 
in time.” 

He and his friends swept the two voyagers off their 
feet and carried them with the pushing throng to the 
gangway. None of the passengers had anytime to look 
at them ; all were a little off balance at the time, rushing 
about with faces broken up into tears and laughter, 
kissing and throwing arms round those they had been 
long parted from, wildly imploring stewards for 
gladstones and handbags from their cabins. 

In the crush Challis whispered to her mother, “ Oh, 
I am glad it’s not for me,” in a tone of fervent 
thankfulness. 

When they were down on the wharf, the rapturous 
meetings on all sides sent their eyes hungrily searching 
the crowd again for their own home welcomers. But 
there seemed no one, no one, look as they would, and 
they went slowly down the company’s wharf, with the 
welcomers the city had sent, to the hired open carriage 
outside. 

Challis and her mother sat facing the horses, the tall- 
hatted gentleman and one musician sat opposite to 
them, the other went on the box. It had been the 
Committee’s intention to bid the coachman wear white 
favours in honour of the visitor’s youth. But the item 
had been forgotten and the man wore instead three of 
the Contingent medals boys were selling in the streets. 
The carriage made a snail’s progress along the quay 
crowded with the emptyings of the ferry-boats, and 
slowly, slowly climbed up to Bridge Street, which was 
on the line of march. The multitude looked at the 
vehicle. 

“ Who’s the kid ? ” shouted a youth. 

And a bright young Australian yelled back— 

“The Colonel’s kid—going to meet her pa and say 
good-bye.” On which the human sea lifted up its lungs 
and hurrahed wildly till something new came along to 
attract its interest. 

So Challis had her cheers. 

But in Macquarie Street all traffic was suspended, and 
a hoarse, red-faced man in some sort of a uniform 
charged at the open carriage and ordered it to go back 
as if it were no more important than a broken-springed 
buggy with one horse. 

“ Have to take yer up Castlereagh Street, ladies,” said 
the driver regretfully. “ If yer’d been ’arf an hour 
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sooner we’d have just got up to the ’ospital and yer’d 
’ave seen it all fine.” 

“ Oh,” said Challis eagerly to the musicians, “ see, 
see that lovely heap of wood—look—over there—those 
women are getting off—there would be lots of room 
for us. Oh, do let’s get out.” 

In three minutes the little party was sitting, clinging, 
or standing on a pile of timber outside a half-built 
house, and the carriage had backed, backed away to 
take a clear course up deserted Castlereagh Street. 

The sudden roll of a drum sent its electric vibration 
through the tense multitude. The cry of “ Here they 
come! ” raised falsely a dozen times during the last 
two hours now had the positive ring in it that carried 
entire conviction. 

“ Oh, look, mother—see, here come the horses ! 
Doesn’t it remind you of the Jubilee crowd in 
London ? ” said Challis. 

But Mrs. Cameron pushed roughly at her shoulder. 
“ Come here,” she said hoarsely ; “ change places with 
me. Don’t fall—there, hold fast. Let me get lower 
down.” 

A man was fighting his way through the throng—a 
grey-bearded man in a well-cut light grey suit and a 
white helmet; and such was his determination that five 
minutes after Mrs. Cameron had seen him he had 
worked his way through twenty yards of solid crowd and 
was standing just below her. 

Mrs. Cameron turned to the musician who had been 
at much pains to secure a little room for himself on the 
timber. 

“Mr. Jardine,” she said, “will you please get down 
and give up your place to my—my husband—I—I have 
not seen him for six years ? ” 

Jardine climbed down cheerfully—but also of neces¬ 
sity. Cameron pulled himself into the vacated place. 

They were side by side at last and neither could 
speak ; they just looked at each other with white faces 
—looked, looked. 

Finally their hands went together. 

A choked little voice came from above after a minute 
or two. 

“ Me too, daddie—speak to me too.” And it was 
then he remembered his child as well as his wife was 
come back to him. 

He reached up and squeezed the eager hand, he put 
his other hand round her little shoe and squeezed that 
too. Challis leaned down and kissed the top of his 
helmet. 

“ I said you’d have a helmet on,” she said with a 
hysterical little laugh. 

His hand went back to his wife’s. 

“Is there no way of getting-out of this rabble?” 
she said. 

“ You might be crushed to death. There’s nothing 
for it now but to sit still till it is over.” 

“ Why—why weren’t you on the wharf ? ” 

“ I was—of course I was—I saw you both plainly just 
as they put the gangway down. But there was an 
accident; a little child near me was knocked down by a 
luggage truck, badly hurt, at the moment; there 
seemed no one else to give the mother a hand ; by 
the time I’d got him up and into a cab and found a 
fellow willing to go with her to a doctor’s, you had 
gone. They told me the carriage had come up Bridge 
Street. I have been fighting my way and looking for 
you ever since.” 

“ The children ?” said the mother. 

“All well, quite well—I couldn’t bring them.” 

“ No—oh, to get out of this hateful crowd.” 
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“ Here they come,” Challis said—“ no, they are only 
policemen.” 

The fine horses and men of the mounted police rode 
by, then a small body of Lancers ; after these marched 
some two hundred sailors of the Royal Navy, and 
perhaps half that number of Royal Marines. 

Then the Bushies. 

And now the crowd took the reins off itself, and gave 
head to its madness. It hurrahed itself hoarse; it 
waved its arms, and its handkerchief, and its hat, and its 
head ; it flung flowers and flags and coloured paper; it 
hung recklessly from roofs, and walls, doors, chimneys, 
fences, lamp-posts, balconies, verandah-posts, and it 
yelled, “There’s Jack,” “Good-bye, Joe,” “Come 
back, Wilson,” “ Shoot ’em down, Tom,” “ LIurrah, 
Cooper,” “Luck to you, Fogarty,” “There’s Storey,” 
“ Hurrah, Watt.” It handed up drinks to the thirsty 
horsemen, it pressed handkerchiefs, cigars, and sweets 
indiscriminately upon them. 

In return the sunburnt Bushies waved their helmets 
and little toy flags ; one held up a small fox-terrier, 
another an opossum by the tail ; they rode along with 
one arm free for handshaking all along the route, threw 
kisses to the excited women, even at times leaned down 
and kissed some tip-toe eager girl in a white dress and 
a wonderful hat. 

They looked as military as one could wish now; 
Cameron was amazed to think this was the same 
material he had seen drilling. A finer body of men had 
never passed down the streets of any city; they sat 
their magnificent horses magnificently; you knew there 
was nothing they could not do with the splendid beasts. 
The khaki uniform and khaki helmet, and the sunburnt 
ruddy faces made a healthful, workmanlike study in 
brown. 

“ That’s the dog Bushie,” said Cameron to Challis. 
“ Everyone in the colony is interested in him—the men 
say he will be very useful.” 

The crowd yelled “ Bushie, Bushie—hurrah, good 
old doggie,” as the intelligent sheep-dog came into 
sight. 

“ Here’s Stevenson—see the man on the left, Molly,” 
Cameron said, “ our best friend. Good-bye, Mortimer, 
good luck ! Good-bye, old fellow, good-bye.” 

Mortimer waved his helmet gaily. 

“ What a fine fellow,” said Mrs. Cameron, “ and what 
a good face. Who is the old man ? ” 

“ Why, it’s old Stevenson—yes, just like him to do 
that,” Cameron answered. The old squatter had 
ridden alongside the Bushmen the whole of the line of 
march; his face was working with excitement; every 
time a cheer went up from the crowd he cheered too, 
standing up from time to time in his saddle and waving 
his soft felt hat. He kept beside his son as much as he 
could ; he was almost bursting with the pride of his 
position. 

Challis’s eyes were full of tears. 

# “ Oh,” she said, “ what a very dreadful thing if that 
nice man should be killed ! ” She was quite captivated 
by the sunny smile Mortimer had given their group. 

“ There’s not a better fellow in the world,” Cameron 
said warmly. 

The khaki died away in the distance, the prancing 
horses were gone, the sound of the band grew fainter 
and fainter. 

Yet a little time and the transports would be plung¬ 
ing through the Heads with them, carrying them 
forward as fast as might be to dye the veldt red with 
their own blood or that of the Boers. 

(To be continued.") 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS* 


By “NORMA. 


To be suitably dressed is perhaps the most essential part 
of being well dressed, for, however charming a frock or hat 
may be, if it is worn on the wrong occasion, it scores 
against the wearer’s reputation for being a well-dressed 
girl. August, for the majority of girls, is, I think, the 
month which requires most forethought about dress. For 
this reason : many girls are away from home in August, 
either visiting in country houses or staying at the seaside. 
In fact, it is the holiday month. In this treacherous 
climate of ours, with which we get what our American 
cousins call samples of weather and no climate, it is quite 
a puzzle to know how to provide oneself with garments 
suitable for its freaks without taking one’s whole wardrobe 


away on the holiday. For the girl who is going to Scotland 
the selection is comparatively easy, for it is seldom too warm 
in the North to wear a tailor-made gown of some light but 
warm material. A smart tailor-made, made to order, should 
not cost a girl more than four and a half to six guineas. 
Worn with pretty blouses and carefully-chosen belts, it 
is quite dressy enough a garment for best every-day wear 
in the country. In "the second and even third year of its 
service it will just be in the comfortable condition to wear 
on the moors, or for visiting the stables and playing with 
the dogs, which always forms a part of the morning’s 
pleasures in a country house. And let me beg of ymu when 
you are expending your money upon a tailor-made gown, 



FIG. 2. 

Fig. i.—White pique costume with square collar and flounced skirt. The double-breasted Bolero coat is beauti¬ 
fully cool and light. This dress is very useful for girls of any age. Fig. 2.—The new flannel sacque coat, m; de 
either in plain white, or blue or striped serges, and also in -pique or holland. Fig. 3.—A new summer dust costume 
in dark blue or black alpaca. A white strap adds a very pretty effect upon the dark blue or black ground. 
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which is the most expensive item in a girl’s wardrobe, to 
try to get one that is chic and elegant. The ordinary 
coat-and-skirt by which Englishwomen are known in their 
tramps abroad and which calls forth the word “ Shockin’ ” 
from the French, is not an economical garment, for it is 
never smart enough to wear for best. A tailor-made has 
to be worn so ’ong and so often that it is worth while taking 
pains to get a becoming one. 

A pretty garden-party frock is necessary if we are going 
into the country for August, and nothing is prettier for a 
young girl than a muslin ; and a muslin frock need never 
be expensive, for muslin adapts itself so kindly to the 
figure, and it is so easily pressed and stitched that every 
girl who is clever with her needle and can instruct a 


sewing-woman should be able to make herself a dainty 
muslin frock at a very small cost. It is always useful to 
have two bodices to a muslin frock, as one with a 
transparent yoke and sleeves does duty for a quiet 
evening dress. 

The sketches of the two muslin frocks would do equally 
well for country-house garden-party wear or for afternoon 
toilets at fashionable seaside resorts. 

The dress on the figure sitting down is made of the 
fashionable clear white muslin with black pin-point spots. 
It is trimmed with black lace and has the becoming bell- 
sleeves, which are finished with black velvet. The full 
under-sleeves are trimmed with close bands of bebe ribbon 
velvet. Nothing is so useful as black and white, for it 



Figure sitting .—White muslin dress with black spots, black lace trim¬ 
mings. Figure standing .—White muslin dress trimmed with white 
lace flounces and white insertion, and a great deal of tucking. 
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comes out a new frock to most people when varied with 
different coloured waist-belts and collars, which are easily 
made of silk cut on the cross and take up no room in one’s 
box. The other muslin is an ideal frock for any girl to 
possess, for it will serve many occasions. It is made of 
white muslin with soft lace flounces separated by bands of 
fine tucks and lace insertion. I can answer for the 
becomingness of the fichu which gives the bodice such a 
pretty finish, for I saw one just like that worn by the 
beautiful Princess Colonna at a bazaar in Rome. Her 
dress was made of grey voile en princesse , devoid of any 
trimming except for the fichu which was fastened round 
her dainty shoulders. The fichu was pale blue chiffon 
edged with real lace, through which black velvet was 
threaded in and out. 

For a third holiday dress, I should advise a good flannel 
(not a cheap one). Flannels are useful for yachting, tennis, 
seaside wear and for careful countiy wear. 

The three sketches of tailor-made gowns suggest just 
what girls want for this season. Fig. i would look chic in 
a delicately-striped flannel on a self-coloured linen. The 
artist has sketched the gown for pique, but pique to be 
really smart must be chosen with great care ; one seldom 
gets a good pique in England. 

Fig. 2 would be an ideal gown for Continental travelling 
if it were made in one of the new closely-woven uncrushable 
alpacas. It would come out a self-respecting garment after 
a day and night’s journey to Switzerland. And take the 
advice of one who has travelled, and do not wear your oldest 
garments for a long journey. Only a well-built skirt will 
stand the severe test to its constitution that travelling 
involves. Englishwomen are so often the laughing-stock 
of the smartly-dressed foreigners who watch their arrival at 
the hotels abroad. 

Fig. 3 is also an alpaca gown. The jaunty little coat and 
elegant skirt would look well in almost any material, but 
dark blue with white is, as a rule, becoming and looks well 
during the boating season. 

Girls who have to be careful of their dress allowance 
should be able to make their own blouses, for there is no 
item of dress on which there is such an enormous profit as 
blouses, when we buy those that are well made. During 
the sales last month, you have doubtless picked up sufficient 
materials at very little cost to make enough blouses for the 
next six months. Blouse-making is a pleasant and suitable 


holiday work, for as they are fashioned nowadays they look 
like some dainty fancy-work, and a whole blouse can be 
stowed away in a small work-bag. Sitting in a punt, or on 
a lawn, the tucks are rapidly done. Cut out your blouses 
at home, and.make them on your holiday at leisure. 

A smart ruffle at the neck gives the up-to-date finish to 
every well-dressed girl one meets. Here again at the sales 
were excellent opportunities for picking up remnants in 
net, and gauze, and chiffons of all sorts to carry with us 
into the country, or to the seaside, to make into ruffles, for 
salt air and Scotch mist soon make a net ruffle look like an 
uncurled fringe. That reminds me of another important 
piece of advice. Do study the shape of your head and the 
cast of your features before you adopt the latest fashion in 
hair-dressing. Also be sure that the hat which suits your 
full-face is adapted to the hair dressed low in the neck. I 
dislike to see a gap between the hat and the hair. A pretty 
coil of hair resting in the neck is very charming, but it has 
a dire effect upon collar-bands and neck chiffons. Chang¬ 
ing the mode of your hair often means changing the fashion 
of your hats and neck-wear. So think twice before you leap. 

I envied the costume of an American friend of mine who 
came to call upon me the other day. It was bitterly cold, 
and yet it was midsummer. She was dressed in a thick 
soft white flannel coat and skirt, striped with delicate sea- 
green. The lines were very close and fine, so that the 
effect was a pleasant blue. The coat, cut like the one in 
Fig. 3, was lined with rich white satin. She wore an 
enormous ruffle of pure white net on her shoulders, not 
close enough to her head to bury it or to hide the slender 
throat swathed in soft lace, which, without any seam, 
appeared to be part of her full waistcoat. Long black 
velvet streamers fell from the ruffle to her knees. Her hat 
was a delicate confection of white veiled with black lace, 
and somewhere I caught a glimpse of pink roses. She 
looked snug- and warm, and yet she suggested a July of 
blue skies and blush roses. She has just the sort of beauty 
which would look pinched and dashed in a thin summer 
gown. 

It is not necessaiy to have many dresses to be well 
dressed. Two good ones with a liberal supply of fresh 
veils, clean gloves, and pretty ruffles, will make a smarter 
girl all the summer through than the possession of half-a- 
dozen cheap and tawdry gowns, with no funds left over to 
expend on dainty feminine trifles. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

came with such swift unexpected¬ 
ness that Beth could never after¬ 
wards quite remember what had 
happened until she found herself 
in the presence of her step¬ 
mother and sisters in the dining¬ 
room. 

The room had the bare chill 
look of a place where the family 
life never centres except at meal¬ 
times. She could recall its aspect 
vividly in later days. The raw, 
spring morning looked in coldly through the Venetians 
on the chairs set in a formal row against the deep red 
wall, all but the one which Mrs. Bethune had dragged 
out of its place and occupied tragically; on the bare 
shiny expanse of table and the sideboard with yester¬ 
day’s dessert and yesterday’s flowers huddled upon it. 
For, little as she guessed it, when she ran down at 


Bali’s summons, it was to a hall of judgment Beth came, 
a tribunal where she was already condemned and 
sentenced. 

She felt hostility in the air the moment she entered 
the room. She paused near the door, dismayed and 
bewildered. The silence was pregnant. Mrs. Bethune, 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, did not look up. 
Claire leaned an elbow on the mantelpiece, looking 
straight before her. Her little figure was rigid, her 
pale eyes hard. There was a brilliant spot of colour on 
either cheek and her lips were closed so as to make of 
her mouth a straight line. She was reining herself in, 
withholding some wild passion from breaking loose. 

Jane’s back was turned ; she stood at the window. 

“What is it ?” asked Beth tremulously. Then, her 
nameless fear gathering force—“ You have no bad 
news ? It—it isn’t father! ” 

Claire gave a little harsh laugh. “Your father!” 
Then she turned to the prostrate figure in the chair. 

“ FIere she is, mamma ; ask her if it isn’t true. You 
doubted my word a minute ago when I told you it was 
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she whom Mrs. Joyce saw in Burridge’s—in Signor 
Vilestri’s company. She won’t deny it. She prides 
herself on being truthful! ” 

Mrs. Bethune fetched up a profound sigh and 
removed the handkerchief. 

“ What can I say?” she asked, addressing the room. 
“ I am helpless, I am overwhelmed. Oh, Bethia, 
Bethia, to think that you to whom I have ever been the 
most indulgent of mothers should stoop to deceive me, 
and bring disgrace on the family! ” 

“ I didn’t,” said Beth, forcing the words out of a dry 
throat. She caught hold of the table for support. 
“ Tell her why I went”—she turned to Claire. 

“ Such a vulgar, low intrigue”—Mrs. Bethune began 
to sob—“ meeting a man clandestinely—a foreigner, a 
music-master! I never dreamt that I should bring 
this upon myself when I opened my arms to my 
husband’s daughter and took her to my heart.” The 
pathos of her self-portraiture moved her to further 
weeping. 

The integrity in Beth rose up in wild rebellion. She 
forgot to tremble. 

“ I’ve done nothing wrong, nothing dishonourable,” 
she said in a loud clear voice, “ unless it was wrong to 
be forced against my will to do Claire’s bidding. She 
was ill, and the doctor said my opposition made her 
worse. You made me go. You know you did ! ” She 
hurled her defiance at Claire from whose determined 
hardness it slipped like the sea-wave from a rock. 

“ Oh, put the blame on me ! ” she said with cruel 
lightness. “ Make yourself out an unwilling victim ! 
You went to Burridge’s shop every day while I was ill 
—that’s what we want to arrive at—you, not me. If 
mamma thinks I got out of bed to go," she’d better ask 
the doctor. That Mrs. Joyce mistook us in her prying 
and spying from her window you’ll scarcely venture to 
deny. Mamma, please stop crying and listen. Miss Bee- 
bee is ready to tell you Mrs. Joyce was mistaken when 
she said she saw me going into the shop. If you want 
further proof, take us both to Burridge’s. The young 
ladies behind the counter will very soon tell you which 
of us it was. Depend on it, they took everything in ! ” 

“I only know that I am utterly unnerved,” said Mrs. 
Bethune thus appealed to. “ I never had such a shock 
as when that impertinent woman called this morning 
and forced herself upon me, insisting on seeing me 
before I w T as out of my room ! And to tell me —vie ! 
—that she felt it her duty to warn me that my daughter 
was carrying on a stolen flirtation with a foreigner of 
doubtful character! ” 

‘'You needn’t abuse Signor Vilestri, mamma. It’s 
enough that Miss Bee-bee owns up. You might as well 
let the thing drop.” 

“ How can I judge between you! ” cried Mrs. 
Bethune, whose agitation was quite genuine. “ Mrs. 
Joyce says it was you-she saw talking with this man 
—walking with him daily—and you say it was Bethia. 
Oh, my poor head ! I feel so ill ! If my dear husband 
were here—but alone, forsaken, no one to defend me 
from that woman’s insinuations. And that this should 
come upon me! Very likely you encouraged each 
other, though how you could do it, so low and vulgar, 
like a kitchen-maid keeping company! I daresay 
you’ve been deceiving me all along, Bethia, and in my 
foolish simplicity I so trusted you. As for you, Claire, 
your manner is disgracefully impertinent. If Mrs. 
Joyce had spoken of that , I could not have denied it. 
Oh, what mothers suffer ! ” She trailed off into weak 
self-pity. 

Beth stood rooted to the floor. Her pride was the 
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one thing that kept her from utter collapse. It 
supported her like an iron rod at her back. She could 
neither stoop to defend herself nor to offer any further 
explanation. The injustice of her accusers stirred up a 
crowd of insurgent impulses that warred within her. 
Then suddenly she saw Jane—Jane who had said 
nothing, done nothing, a motionless black figure against 
the light, and the old instinctive trust in Jane’s integrity 
steadied the tumult of her mind. 

“ Jane ! ” she said. 

The girl in the window turned slowly, a face so dark, 
so sad, so full of pain, and wrath, and grief, and shame, 
and fierce repression of them all, that the appeal died on 
Beth’s lips. Sudden, scalding uncontrollable tears rose 
to her eyes. She turned slowly and left the room. 

Poor child, it was no April grief she took with her to 
her room, locking it in with her. The gay, apple- 
blossom room was a strange setting to this, the first real 
tragedy of her life, for the going away from home 
which she had thought the greatest initiation into grief, 
was as nothing to this parting with the simplicity of her 
belief in the essential honesty of others. Claire, she 
knew to be practised in deceit, yet nothing had prepared 
her for this last baseness of desertion. Her step¬ 
mother’s judgment she had never been able to respect, 
yet at this crisis she felt with all the acuteness of a new, 
unrealised pain, that she had been heartlessly partial, 
heartlessly unfair. 

Jane—Beth saw again the dark, storm-rent face, and 
against this one, at least, of her accusers, her anger 
could keep no life. For Jane’s humiliation was worse 
than hers a thousandfold, for Jane loved, and her love 
was misery. “ I cannot acquit you,” her look said, “ for 
that would be to condemn the one creature in the world 
I care for, and though she has mocked me, I must 
uphold her still.” 

“Jane knows.” Beth lifted her face from the silk 
quilt on the little bed where she had pressed it, and for 
a minute forgot her own trouble in trying to realise the 
exceeding bitterness of Jane’s disillusion. 

Her own suffering in its first expression was almost 
more physical than mental. Her eyes burned, though 
the tears would not come ; she pressed her hands to 
her aching temples, her thirst was great, and with all 
this there was a sense of helplessness that made her 
feel as if she must go on suffering for ever. She was 
all alone; that thought beat on her brain with a new 
throb and the subdued roar of London coming in at 
her casement was its voice. That mighty murmur of 
millions, how cruelly it presses on so many its bitter 
message of solitude! Her father a month gone, 
wandering on far seas; her friend gone too. “ Oh, I 
cannot bear it! ” sobbed the poor child. “ What wrong 
have I done that I should be so suspected, so humili¬ 
ated ? Can I live with them and see the disdain and 
distrust in their eyes and Claire’s mocking triumph ? I 
can’t, I can’t! ” All the great and small grievances she 
had suffered in this house rolled themselves into this 
one last great wrong and fell upon her, crushing her. 

“ I will go away,” she said, the words at first a mere 
idle song in her brain, but with their repetition they 
took life and meaning. “ I will go home.” Why not ? 
There was love there, opening its arms wide. She 
crouched further down in the bed and stilled her dry 
tearless sobs. 

Beth did not go down to lunch—did not so much as 
hear the gong. Somebody, as she found afterwards, 
put a tray outside her door with sandwiches and milk, 
but at the time she heard no sound. (Jane had a very 
light footfall.) When she refrained from appearing at 
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tea also, Mrs. Bethune sent up a note written on the 
pretty scented notepaper she used. Ball was her 
emissary. 

Perhaps the maid—discreet after the manner of her 
class—knew more than her mistress imagined. Any¬ 
how, she remarked with a toss of her head, “ A cup of 
tea would do her a deal more good, poor lamb ! ” And 
the tea she brewed with her own hands, putting it on a 
tray with some crisp toast and a hard-boiled egg. Beth 
lifted her head to find her standing by the bed, her 
expressionless countenance wrought up to primness. 

“ You’re to eat every crumb, Miss Betsy,” she said 
(this being her interpretation of Beth’s name), “or I 
won’t leave you, and my own tea cooling in the house¬ 
keeper’s room.” 

The girl, wearied out with her many emotions, 
languidly obeyed and felt revived by the food. Ball did 
not present the note till plate and cup were empty. 
Beth’^ eyes still ached so much that she could scarcely 
decipher the scrawl, which doubtless agitation had 
rendered illegible, but she gathered enough to see that 
Mrs. Bethune was reproaching and striving generously 
to forgive her in a breath. 

“ Shocked and wounded as I am, I am even more 
grieved to find you displaying such a sulky disposition. 
If you had been courteous enough to appear at the 
family meals, you would have discovered that it is not in 
my nature to bear malice. I trust I may be able to 
forgive you in time, for leading my poor child astray 
and even to forget all this, though it will be hard indeed 
not to tell dear papa how deeply I have been wounded. 
In my scrupulous desire to be just, I have severely 
questioned Claire, and she confesses that, encouraged 
by you, she may have behaved heedlessly. Oh, Bethia, 
how sad to use your undoubted influence over my dear 
innocent child for such ends! The shocking want of 
refinement, of principle, makes my heart ache. Indeed 
I am so unnerved that I feel I must keep an engagement 
for. this evening (untuned as my spirit is to gaiety) as a 
brain-distraction. I am taking Claire with me, for how 
can I trust you together ? To-morrow, Bethia, I may 
be able to meet you in a greater spirit of charity.” 

The reproaches scarcely reached Beth’s brain. She 
had suffered all she could suffer, and as far as that pain 
went her mind was in a stupor. But it was active in a 
new direction. 

“ Mrs. Bethune is dining out, Ball ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Betsy, and Miss Claire with her. Miss 
Hazlett has sent down to say she won’t dine. She’s at 
her studies, I fancy,” said Ball, not wishing to betray 
too much knowledge, “ but she’s never much company 
for you, Miss Betsy, with her nose always in a book, 
and I’ll bring you up a little bit of dinner here when my 
lady’s gone, and brush your hair and see you to bed. 
Anybody with two eyes can see you’ve a raging head¬ 
ache, and there’s no cure for that but getting between 
the sheets.” 

“ Thank you, good kind Ball,” said Beth ; “ my head 
is really better, but I’ll be glad if you will come up 


when mamma is gone. She’ll be leaving about seven, 
won’t she ? ” 

“ The carriage is ordered for seven sharp, miss. It’s a 
long way to drive five miles fcr your dinner, A you ask 
me, and as good to be got at nome.” 

When Ball reappeared, she lbund to her surprise that 
Beth was up and wearing her warmest outdoor dress. 
Her room was all straight and neat, its pretty arrange¬ 
ments in the same dainty order as when she came, but 
a quick eye would have noticed that all the treasures 
she had brought from home with her were missing. 

“ Why, Miss Betsy! ” said Ball, relieving her hands 
of the dinner-tray that she might lift them to help her 
astonishment, “ you’re not going out, surely, at this time 
of night and ”—as her eye strayed beyond the girl— 
“ packing ! ” 

Beth took the two hands and pressed them in her own. 

“ Dear Ball, you have been very kind to me,” she 
said, “ and I want to tell you that—I am going away ” 
—her face quivered. “ I am going back to my home— 
in Scotland.” 

“ Goodness gracious ! ” Ball began, but Beth’s look 
of dignity silenced remonstrance. 

“ I think,” she said, “ my father would approve of my 
going if he knew. I have thought of it rather hurriedly 
and—I want you to tell mamma to-morrow—she will be 
tired to-night, and it would only disturb her uselessly— 
that I have gone back to my uncle and aunt. I will 
telegraph to my uncle from the station, and he will meet 
me in Edinburgh.” 

“But,” Ball would no longer be silenced, “alone, 
Miss Betsy—a little, young thing like you, and your 
luggage and all-” 

“ I’m only taking a bag. I’ve packed away my things 
in case the room should be wanted, but they can be sent 
later. And it’s the easiest journey in the world. You 
can go like a bundle”—she tried to smile—“popped in 
at one end and taken out at the other, with no change. 
The guard looks after crowds of school-girls travelling 
alone every year.” 

“Well, if you must, Miss Betsy, and I don’t say but 
what you may be right,” Ball sniffed ; “ and right or 
wrong it’s not for me to hinder you. I’ll go with you to 
the station if it costs me my place. The guard will 
think more of you if there’s a responsible woman to 
speak for what you are.” 

“ But, Ball, if mamma should be displeased ? Oh, I 
couldn’t bear to get you into trouble ! ” 

“ Trouble, miss ! And me with three ladies—and 
one of them a ladyship—nagging the life out of me to 
go to them ! I would have been gone fast enough but 
for you, Miss Betsy, and now if you’re not coming 
back-” 

“I don’t know,” said Beth, her face falling into 
sorrowful lines, “ but I must go to my uncle now.” 

“Well, eat your dinner, miss. It’s a fearsome 
journey, say what you like, and you’ll need all the 
heart you can put into you.” 

{To be continued.) 







OUR PUZZLE POEM REPORT: FROM A NURSERY WINDOW. 


From a Nursery Window. 

Oh, nursie, look ! our black cat’s in the street; 
She’s crouching by the kerb—the artful cheat— 
To spring upon a sparrow picking corn 
That fell from horse’s nosebag in the morn. 

And look! our poodle dog is taking note. 

Yes, as she springs to bird, he springs to throat! 
She’s in his grip, so drops the pretty bird; 

Then he drops her; now isn’t it absurd? 

How cruel Nature is ! I just could cry.— 
Another helping, please, of rabbit pie. 


Prize Winners. 

Seven Shillings and Six£e?ice Each. 


Miss L. Brindley, Catford. 
Lily Belling, Bewdley. 
Alfred E. Gush, 46, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

J. Hunt, Birmingham. 

E. Marian Jupe, Crockerton, 
Warminster. 


Nellie Meikle, Liverpool. 
Janet M. Pugh, Towyn, 
Merionethshire. 

Ellen A. Smith, Shipston- 
on-Stour. 

Mrs. E. C. Warner, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Five Shillmgs Each. 

Edith Ashworth, Knutsford. Chas. A. Murton, Norwich. 
Miss F. Chute, Hyde Park. Nancy Stelling, Crumpsall, 
Mabel E. Davis, Bristol. Manchester. 

Ethel Dickson, Preston. Daisy M. Tyler, Ramelton, 

Eleanor Elsey, Peterborough. Donegal, Ireland. 

Very Highly Commended. 

Mrs. Acheson, Eliza Acworth, May Adamson, Lucy I. 
Armstrong, Annie A. Arnott, Marjorie Baily, Maud Florence 
Bazeley, Emily P. Beaumont, E. M. Bottomley, Amy 
Briand, Josephine Burne, Julia S. Butt, Rev. J. Chambers, 
Dora Clarke, L. Clews, A. M. Coley, Ethel M. Collard, M. 
Cerise Deane, Violet T. Drake, Edith E. Grundy, Gladys 
S. Hall, M. Harcourt-Skrine, Arthur J. Harris, F. M. 
Hodson, Annie M. Hutchens, W. C. Lee, Carlina V. M. 
Leggett, Clara and Florence Lush, John Lush, Agnes 
McConnell, Ethel C. McMaster, Annie Manderson, Susie 
F. Manderson, R. T. Milford, F. Miller, Emily Milnes, Jas. 
D. Musgrave, Kathleen Neale, Hettie Ormiston, Gertrude 
Pegler, Ellen M. Price, May B. Robson, Annie Saunders, 
Alfred W. Scott, Violet Shoberl, Ellen R. Smith, Isabel 
Snell, Ellen C. Tarrant, Mrs. Taylor, Constance Taylor, 
Iza Thompson, Edith Walker, Connie Whitmore, Clemen¬ 
tina Wilkins, Mrs. H. F. Wilson, Edith M. Younge, Helen 
B. Younger. 

Highly Comme 7 ided. 

Maud Abbott, Hubert J. W. Adamson, Annie A. Allchin, 
M. S. Arnold, D. C. Barker, Alice J. Chandler, Mary I. 
Chislett, L. E. L. Clark, R. A. M. Clarke, J. Ethel Col- 
lingham, C. A. Cooper, Edith C. Cowley, E. G. Crossman, 
Elsie O. Cudlipp, Constance Daphne, George R. Davidge, 


Mary C. Davies, Muriel G. Donald, Margaret T. Drake, 
Gladys M. Dring, Mrs. F. Farrar, C. M. A. FitzGerald, 
Edith Foster, M. Birket Foster, Marian A. Freegard, May 
F. Garrett, F. M. Goodchild, Mrs. W. H. Gotch, F. M. 
Granger, Muriel Halland, Marie E. Hancock, Marion E. 
Hancock, L. A. E. Hartshorn, Julia A. Hennen, Edith M. 
Higgs, Edith C. Hobbs, Charles Hodges, M. Flodgkinson, 
Annie Holmes, Rose A. Hooppell, Marianna G. Jones, 
Martha E. Jowett, Annie E. Kemp, Daisy Ker, Ethel 
Knight, Marguerite S. Laird, Jessie Lockhart, Annie G. 
Luck, Mary Mantle, Benjamin Marcroft, M. Gladys Mere¬ 
dith, Marian E. Messenger, F. M. Newman, Margaret 
Oakes, Nora K. Ockleston, M. Perry Okeden, Edith V. 
Olver, Mrs. J. W. Peacock, Mary J. Peacock, Agnes M. 
Porter, Hannah E. Powell, Mrs. Prestige, Dorothy G. 
Reid, May L. Robinson, A. M. de Rougemont, C. Clare 
Salusbury, Ellen Sarjant, A. C. Sharp, Nellie Skitter, 
Gertrude Smith, L. Smith, Rosalind S. Smith, Lilian 
Sprange, Ada Louise Sykes, Anna Walker, C. Forestier 
Walker, Isabel Walker, L. A. Wallis, Isabel Warner, 
Gertrude Weakley, Mary Wetters, Emily E. Wilson, 
E. M. P. Wood, Elizabeth Yarwood. 


Examiners’ Report. 

The lists of “ mentions,” long as they are, are not long 
enough to satisfy our sense of justice. At least a hundred 
more solutions were worthy of commendation, and we are 
sorry that the limit of space must cause some disappoint¬ 
ment to their authors. 

The number of solvers who rightly judged that the 
blackness of the cat in the first line was no accident was 
comparatively small. The majority gave “pussy’s” for 
“black cat’s,” and we could hardly reckon it to be a 
mistake, though the author’s version, for the reason in¬ 
dicated, was the more acceptable. Two very common 
readings— 

“Our cat’s in the street,” and 
“Our cat is in the street”— 

could not be regarded favourably; the first because of the 
rhythm, the second because the “i” in is was not to be 
found in the puzzle. 

The sparrow in line 3 was identified by many competitors, 
though “birdie ” and “ bird ” were continually substituted,’ 
with an occasional “ blackbird ” and “ robin ” ! 

We were pleased to note the re-awakened interest in this 
old form of puzzle. Perhaps its brevity and simplicity had 
something to do with its popularity. 

One competitor writes that she has “just been highly 
commended after following the puzzle poems for five years.” 
Such perseverance is worthy of high praise, and we sincerely 
hope that the writer will win her way into the prize list 
before long. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


PART V. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

“A friend loveth at all times.”—Prov. xvii. 17. 
“Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the sweet¬ 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.”—Prov. xxvii. 9. 

“Ye are My friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.”—John xv. 14. 


I have been induced to choose the subject of Friendship 
for our. talk this evening, my dear girl-friends, by a para¬ 
graph in a periodical to which my attention was called a 
while ago. The writer expressed surprise that any girl 
could write to a perfect stranger as many of the dear 
members of our Twilight Circle write to me. Those words, 


“a perfect stranger,” quite hurt me at the first glance, but 
I soon got oyer the feeling of pain. I said" to myself, 
“ This girl-writer has confused two entirely different things 
*—the mere personal intercourse which often never goes 
beyond what we call acquaintanceship, and the heart-to- 
heart communion which is inseparable from true friendship.” 

Acquaintances are generally plentiful enough. Who was 
it that said, “ My acquaintances would fill a large church ; 
my friends could be easily accommodated in the pulpit ” ? ’ 

Perhaps the speaker took an extreme view of the matter; 
if not, we are apt to think there must have been something 
in himself repellent to friendship, or surely, out of the crowd 
he spoke of, a greater number would have been drawn into 
its closer bonds. We do not like to think that so many 
of those whom we are said “to know,” are incapable of 
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reaching the higher level and true union implied by 
friendship. 

I daresay you have all heard the expression, “ a fair- 
weather friend/’ and doubtless you have noticed something 
that seemed to justify it, or, it may be, have had a sad 
experience of its meaning. You have seen how, in their 
time of prosperity, certain persons were sought after and 
eagerly welcomed. Their doors were besieged by callers, 
their invitation cards placed in conspicuous positions, and 
their numerous acquaintances loved to introduce their 
names in conversation, and to boast of intimacy with them. 

Then trouble has come. The vast wealth attributed to 
these valued social acquaintances has been lost, over¬ 
estimated, or frittered away in keeping up showy appear¬ 
ances. Or it may have been lost by the dishonesty of 
others. Entertainments have been discontinued. The fine 
house has been, dismantled, and a modest selection of its 
costly appointments removed to a small home, befitting the 
altered fortunes of the new tenants. 

After such a reverse, those who have experienced it find 
out the difference between social acquaintances and the 
few amongst the crowd whose friendship was a real thing. 
They probably undergo what is called “ social extinction.” 
Callers are few, and become fewer as the days go on, and 
it is well if the disparaging remarks of those who were once 
proud to be guests at their table do not add a sting to 
their trouble. 

Oh, how ready people are to blame those who have come 
down in the world! They may have shared in their 
luxurious living, yet are ready to say hard things of them, 
for having used their wealth too lavishly, lived beyond their 
means, or built their hopes on an insecure foundation. 

I suppose some of us would call these mere time-servers, 
“ fair-weather friends.” Away with such a thought! They 
never were friends. 

True friendship is a holy, blessed, unchangeable thing, 
which only shines more brightly in the day of trouble, it 
may not have been specially noticeable during the sunshine 
of prosperity when there were so many who professed it, but 
it comes boldly to the front when the clouds of adversity 
hang thickly overhead. It is like a piece of precious metal 
that has been hidden away and become tarnished. It 
needs a hard rub to show its real quality and restore its 
brightness, but its value has always been the same, and 
nothing can alter its sterling worth. 

“A friend loveth at all times.” If you and I, my dear 
ones, could be brought into touch with some of those 
who have experienced sad reverses and felt the sting 
of neglect from many to whom in prosperous days they 
had shown generous kindness, we should hear some¬ 
thing on the other side also. There would be confidences 
about some of those who had been deemed of .little account 
amongst the fashionable crowd and who were, perchance, 
invited more out of a half-contemptuous pity than from the 
value set on their society. And yet these humbler folk had 
shown the true metal they were made of, when the merely 
gilded guests had taken the first opportunity to ignore what 
had been mere social intercourse, and never deserved the 
higher name of friendship. 

It seems strange that many of us should be still liable to 
self-deception on this point, and choose those whom we 
call “friends,” by externals only. I would not say all, for 
there are noble examples of faithful friendship between 
those who are widely separated in regard to wealth and 
social position. There is an old saying, “Choose your 
friend for what he is; not for what he has,” and it carries 
sound advice with it. 

It is not necessary for friends to feel and think alike in 
all things. They may agree to differ and diversity of tastes 
may add a charm to their intercourse, the one supplying 
what is lacking in the other. 

You and I know that true friendship is not only possible 
between persons who have never seen each other, but that 
it may be a source of intense interest, joy and comfort to 
those who have been brought into touch, either by com¬ 
munity of tastes, or the fact that one can supply what the 
other needs. I could quote passages by the hundred from the 
letters of my girl-friends to prove the truth of this. You and 


I called “perfect strangers” to each other! I maintain 
that our friendship is of the best and truest kind, since it 
neither depends on personal intercourse nor the accidents 
of birth, station or wealth. We are friends, high and 
low, rich and poor, and in many cases we are as widely 
separated by distance as can well be. 

Have we not proved that what would be a drawback to 
mere acquaintance need be no hindrance to precious and 
helpful communion here below, and that such communion 
brings out the best that is in us ? Faith in God’s faithful¬ 
ness enables us in thought to leap the gulf which parts 
us from the world beyond the grave, and to look confidently 
forward to a meeting in our Father’s home above. 

Friendship is defined as the union which subsists between 
those who love and esteem one another. If it be worthy 
of the name, friends should be able to open their hearts 
to each other without fear that their confidence will be 
betrayed. There should be a mutual inward assurance of 
the affection, good-will and integrity of both. 

True friendship cannot be an ephemeral thing, yet there 
are natures which seem incapable of a lasting attachment. 
They make what they call “friends” with the greatest 
facility, only to throw them over without regret or com¬ 
punction. Such natures cannot understand the meaning 
of true friendship. 

Most of you will be familiar with the quotation— 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.” 

Let me say to you, my girl-friends, “ Never pollute the 
sacred name of friendship by giving it to short-lived 
personal intercourse, begun without consideration and 
ended without regret; or, it may be, begun from motives 
of self-interest and discontinued because the hope of gain 
from it is gone.” 

I am haunted at this moment by an incomplete memory 
of an epigrammatic poem which many of you may remember 
fully. It tells of a servant who asked his master for an 
evening’s leave of absence to go and see a friend, whereon 
the master bids the man fetch his outdoor garments that 
he may accompany him. The lines end, I think— 

“ Though the night is raw, 

I’ll see him too, the first I ever saw.” 

It is the so-called but unreal and ephemeral friendships 
that are answerable for such cynical utterances, and dis¬ 
belief in the possibility of true ones. Some—only a few— 
of my girls have written in almost as cynical a vein as the 
writer whom I have imperfectly quoted. Thank God, nearly 
all write in a different vein, and for the best of reasons. 1 
will quote a few words from a girl’s letter which bear upon 
the higher view of friendship. “ It is only four months 
since the soul’s awakening took place in me. It makes 
me feel as close to you as though you were a dear friend. 
These past four months have explained the meaning of 
friendship to me, as I never understood it before.” This 
writer realised that the great essential to friendship of the 
highest kind is not close personal intercourse, similarity in 
position, education, wealth or tastes, but in the mutual 
comprehension of our soul’s needs and faith in the words, 
“ God shall supply all your needs according to His riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

My own experience testifies to the truth of these quoted 
words. I look back through many long years to the periods 
of childhood and girlhood, and ask myself whose amongst 
the “ old familiar faces ” stand out from the rest as those 
of tried friends ? I see two, the faces of a humble, unlettered 
cottager and his wife. Very homely folk were they, work¬ 
ing day by day for daily bread. Neither could write, and 
the reading of both was confined to one book—the Bible— 
where the hard words were mighty stumbling-blocks. But 
they said what has been quoted of other humble followers 
of Christ, “ They knew all the best ones,” and they were 
diligent hearers, so they had richly-stored memories. 

What I knew of those simple folk has influenced my 
life. I rejoice to picture their good true faces, to recall 
their words of homely wisdom, always founded on God’s 
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Word, and their nobly unselfish conduct towards some who 
were poorer than themselves. Their light shone within a 
limited sphere, it is true, but it shines still in my memory, 
and I thank God for it, though half a century has gone 
since I first saw it. Shall we three not meet again as 
friends “ in the Kingdom of our Father ” ? 

Now let us look together at the Bible definitions of 
friendship. It should not be a fitful thing. Like a well- 
trimmed lamp which burns with an even flame, the faith¬ 
fulness of a friend should be at all times beyond question. 
It should be an all-round fidelity, shown alike in times of 
prosperity and amidst the storms of adversity. It seems 
strange to say this, but a friend’s part may be a more 
difficult one in the former than during the latter times. 

“The rich hath many friends,” said the Wise King, 
and “ Men will praise thee when thou doest well to thyself,” 
sang one of the Hebrew Psalmists. Hence the faithful 
friend finds it hard to prove his faithfulness by the word in 
season, when riches increase and flattering tongues are 
many. 

A friend must be faithful to wound, if there is a real need 
for a warning or reproof that will give some measure of 
pain. “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” because love 
wields the weapon, and, like those inflicted by the surgeon’s 
instrument, the hurt is caused with a view to healing. 
Only, the friend’s rebuke is for the soul’s good, not for that 
of the body. 

I appeal to you, dear girl-friends. Do you know of any 
harder task than that of pointing out a fault to one you love 
and long to save from harm ? Would you not rather bear 
physical pain than hurt your friend’s feelings by your words, 
even when conscience tells you that, as her friend, no choice 
is open to you ? Is not such a task made infinitely harder 
if she is surrounded by those who profess friendship, yet 
sanction by silence what they know to be wrong ? 

We need, however, to be very careful in choosing the 
right words and the right time to speak them. “ Ointment 
and perfume rejoice the heart, so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” In pointing out a fault 
or giving needed but unsought advice, there must be none 
of the “ I told you so ” spirit, no self-assertioa or assump¬ 
tion of superior wisdom or conduct. I honestly believe 
that no reproof goes so straight home as one that begins 
with a confession of weakness in the person who administers 
it. It is just those who have trodden the path of temptation 
and, by God’s grace, come off conquerors, who can speak 
to others of its dangers and the need for a strength not to 
be found in themselves. Their words have a ring of 
humility along with sincerity, hence they carry conviction 
with them. 

The friend must not only be faithful in speaking the 
truth, but kind in the method of doing it. Is it not easy to 
tell whether our friend is actuated by sincere affection for 
us and anxiety for our welfare or not ? Whether the truth 
is spoken in love and from no liking for fault-finding or in 
a captious spirit ? The tone, the words, the very looks will 
testify to the motives of our friend. 

1 here is fidelity in silence also. When the insincere are 
using flattering words or striving to make our very failings 
into virtues, honest silence is almost as powerful as words. 
It is an unspoken rebuke to the flatterers, and stirs the 
friend who trusts us to weigh before accepting their honied 
words. The friend worthy of the name never betrays a 
trust or repeats what has been told in confidence. 

True friendship should never be imperilled by omission 
of the little attentions and courtesies which we are careful 
to render to strangers whom we meet for the first time, or 
mere acquaintances. Why should we, in dealing with 
those we profess to love, neglect the little amenities which 
are evidences of good feeling and good breeding ? It is 
an insult to friendship to be careless in such matters 
because we can say, “ She will excuse my want of courtesy. 
She knows I would not do anything to hurt her feelings,” 
yet at the same time we do it! 

There is a tendency too—you have noticed it, dear girls, 

1 am sure to say to a friend what you would be ashamed 
or afraid to say to a stranger, to presume upon the forbear¬ 
ance which has perhaps often proved the fidelity of her 


friendship. There is a wise old proverb to this effect, 
“Some would rather lose their friend than their jest.” 
Beware of killing friendship by the sarcastic word which 
may be witty but far from wise, and may cost what you 
cannot regain at any price. 

Be ready to offer a kindness without waiting to be asked. 
‘‘ When a friend asks there is no to-morrow. ’ ’ Some friends 
delight in self-sacrifice, but self-devotion in friendship 
should include both sides ! 

The true friend turns a deaf ear to tale-bearers. Calling 
to mind those words of wisdom, “A whisperer separateth 
chief friends,” and “ He that repeateth a matter separateth 
friends,” he refuses to listen to an evil report and judges 
by personal knowledge, instead of being swayed by the 
mischievous talk of those who carry “ the poison of asps 
under their lips.” 

Amongst my girls of the Twilight Circle there are some 
who complain of their lonely and friendless condition. 
Sometimes this is the result of a natural shyness or reserve 
of manner which keeps them aloof from their neighbours. 
They would fain overcome it, but find this very difficult. 

How delightfully homely are the words of Scripture in 
regard to the making of friends. In the Authorised Version 
the text stands, “A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly,” but the Revised Version gives a different 
meaning. “ He that maketh many friends does it to his 
own destruction,” are words which lead us to think that it 
is not in the number of those who are called by that name 
we can find cause for rejoicing. 

Lven loneliness is better than undesirable companionship, 
and one faithful friend is worth more than a crowd of self- 
seekers or flatterers. It is well for us to ask ourselves, 
“ What effect has been produced on my mind and my life 
by intercourse with those whom I am accustomed to call 
friends ? Have they helped to turn my thoughts in a right 
direction, to elevate my aims and views, to make me anxious 
to serve my God more earnestly, and to be more helpful to 
my neighbour because of His love to me ? Or have they 
inclined me to care more for mere outside show and 
frivolity, to value wealth and appearances above worth 
with comparative poverty, to think less of God, of His 
Word and His house?” Conscience cannot be silenced 
and will answer truly when questioned. 

The text quoted above sounds almost harsh if we stop at 
the words given. But we must not make more than a brief 
pause there, for the context is full of cheer and brings a 
message of hope to every lonely heart. 

“ Hope” did I say? It is something far better than 
hope it is a blessed assurance from the inspired Word of 
the God who is “a God of truth,” Wbose “ counsels are 
faithfulness and truth.” Take, then, this message, all you 
lonely and sad ones, who are apt to imagine yourselves 
forgotten, and grieve to think you have no human friend to 
confide in, or whose sympathy you can claim. 

“ But^there is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Neither poverty nor distance can part you 
from that Friend—the Divine Son of the Most High God. 
He is always near, always ready to hear the cry of His 
needy ones, to answer, to strengthen, to guide, to instruct, 
to comfort. You may be poor, but He is rich in mercy, in 
compassion, in love and pity. He was rich, yet, for our 
sakes, He left the Father’s throne above and became poor, 
that we, through His poverty, might be rich. He will never 
despise the lowliest of His followers, and He, the Son of 
God, offers friendship on the one simple condition of 
obedience to His command, which will ensure our own 
happiness and that we “ love one another.” 

“ This is My commandment, that ye love one another as 
I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are My friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

I leave you, dear ones, with this sweetest thought of all. 
In the early times of this world’s history it was permitted 
for one man, Abraham, to bear the glorious title of “ Friend 
of God.” In these later days it is permitted for every 
humble obedient disciple of Christ to claim that he is 
counted a friend by Him Who loved him and gave Himself 
for him. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

G. G.. (Lady's Maid). —Seventeen is rather young to become a lady’s 
maid, but possibly you could obtain a first place as young ladies 
sewing-mahr,. You ought to learn something of dressmaking in order 
to obtain a post of this kind, and hairdressing is also often required. 

If there are any good polytechnics or evening classes in your neigh¬ 
bourhood in such subjects as dressmaking and millinery we advise you 
to attend them. . , , . c 

BRUSH ( Painted Satin Articles). —There is extremely little demand tor 
these. The best way to dispose of table centres and such painted 
goods is through friends and bazaars. 

M. S. C. ( Correspondence Teaching).— There is less demand now than 
there was formerly for correspondence teaching. Yet there must be 
girls living in quiet country places who would be glad to be prepared 
for examinations in this way. The St. George’s Correspondence 
Classes, of which the Hon. Secretary is Miss S. E. Murray, 5 > Men die 
Street, Edinburgh, are among the best. We recommend you also to 
apply to the Secretary of the Employment Bureau for Educated W omen, 

8 , Sand on Terrace/Liverpool, who might be able to suggest to you 
some means whereby you could increase your income. We mention 
this Bureau, as we see that you live near Liverpool. 

L. L '.{Hospital Nursing).— A hospital nurse is not expected to acquire a 
great deal of book knowledge. Instruction is imparted chiefly, in the 
lecture rooms and the hospital wards. At the London Hospital, a six 
weeks’ course of preliminary training has been arranged, but in most 
hospitals the probationers are not expected to know anything about 
their work until they actually enter the hospital’s sendee. Your age, 

twenty-four, is just about right. 

MOLLIE ( Suggestions Wanted). —What you tell us of your story excites 
our warmest sympathy. Distressing though the circumstances are of 
which you have been.a victim, it is quite plain, from the conduct of the 
person you mention, that you would not have been happy, if things 
had gone as the world would have deemed well. Fortunately, you 
are still only on the threshold of life, and we can but believe that 
something much better is in store for you. than what you have lost. 
With your knowledge of farming, baking and practical domestic 
affairs, we really think you would be wise to emigrate to Canada. It 
will want courage and enterprise to resolve to go out into the world 
alone; but we do not think you will ever regret the step. It would 
be infinitely better than rusting out your life as a clerk in a town, as 
so many girls do. Of course, you should emigrate under proper 
auspices, and we advise you to consult the Secretary of the British 
Women’s Emigration Association, Imperial Institute, Kensington, 
before taking any decisive action. This lady could probably secure 
that you should go out with an accompanied party, and that you 
should have some satisfactory quarters-to go to upon your arrival m 
Canada. You are quite right to determine to continue your general 
education as far as possible. At present, although you write a good 
hand and an interesting'letter, there are traces here and there of some 
imperfections in your education. They are not of much consequence, 
but they might militate against your obtaining any very good post as 
ct clerk. 

C. M. A. R. ( Sale of Crochet Work).— Unless crochet d’oyleys and 
similar articles can be made in large quantity, it is bettei to try to 
find a sale for them through the retail fancy needlework shops than 
through any wholesale houses. But it is very necessary in such 
matters to study the fashion. There is, for instance, no very great 
demand at the present time for d’oyleys, whereas there is some sale to 
be had for crochet collars, and for such kinds of crochet as are applic¬ 
able to the same uses as guipure lace. The handsome Irish crochet 
is always admired, and can command its purchasers. We recommend 
you to try to do some work in that style, and then to offer it to good 
drapers and dressmakers. For blouses it would probably be very 
acceptable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEE-KEEPER. —No, bees do not injure fruit-trees, for they have not 
any appliance to pierce the skin of any fruit, even of grapes. This is 
a fact tested and proved, and stated at a lecture given at a recent 
meeting of the Bee-keepers’ Convention, at Niagara Falls, by Professor 
Fletcher. He was supported by Professor Slingerland, Entomologist 
of Cornell University, and Professor McLean, who had been making 
experiments, and they found that absolutely starving bees could not 
cut their way out through a barricade of grapes to obtain food. They 
have no apparatus for piercing ; they can only suck honey from open 
flowers. Of course, unsound fruit, deprived of the outer skin, would 
not be a case in point, and fruit-growers could make no legal charge 
against bee-keepers for settling on what is simple refuse. 

GRACE had better invest in an alarm clock, which she could set at the 
hour at which it is desirable that she should rise in the morning. 
GRACE should be punctual in going to bed early, and then getting up 
will"not be so trying. Make your effort to overcome sloth a matter of 
principle and one of your Christian duties. 

STUDENT. —The first medical college opened for women was the 
Pennsylvania, in 1830. The New York Women’s Medical College was 
opened for laboratory work by Dr. Elizabeth. Blackwell, in 1853. The 
University in Paris opened its doors to women medical students in 
1888. The London School of Medicine for Women (opened by the 
Princess of Wales) was started about twenty-seven years ago. In 
St. Petersburg, the first woman who took a medical degree passed 
in 1869, and a medical college was established in 1887. At about the 
same time a Spanish lady took hers in Madrid ; and in 1896, Queen 
Marie Amelie obtained her medical degree in Portugal. In 1875, 
Madras opened its medical school to women. The Scottish Association 
for the Medical Education of Women opened the Royal Infirmary to 
them in Edinburgh, and they obtained degrees also in St. Andrews, 
Dublin and Oxford, and last of all, the London College of Physicians. 
In most, if not all, of the. European nationalities, medical degrees are 
now giyen to female competitors. . 

MARJORIE. —Have you represented to your friend that her intimacy 
with these girls is not desirable and would place you in a difficulty, as 
you could not meet them on the same terms as herself, nor even as 
amongst your acquaintances ? Beware of saying anything which might 
get you into trouble if repeated, as there is such a thing as getting into 
the hands of the law, for “ defamation of character,” even when you 
could bring evidence to prove your accusation. “ Truth is a libel ” if 
it detracts from anyone’s good name. Of course, however, you are 
not bound by any promise made under different circumstances from 
those under which it was given. . . 

A. P. Head.— The address of the “ Scientific Dressmaking Association 
is 272, Regent Street, W. 

\yxLD ROSE. —Why your nose becomes white instead of red when you 
are heated we are not in a position to explain. Ask your nose. 

ETHEL. —Your letters are well formed and of a good size, but the hand 
is not yet free enough to be described as a “ running hand.” 
HARRIETT. —The voyage to Madeira takes about twenty-five days, with 
all the delays at various places—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Mogador, Canaries and Teneriffe—included. You would go by Messrs. 
Forwood & Co.’s steamship, office in Crosby Square. The tempera¬ 
ture of the island in winter, ordinarily, from November to May, stands 
at 68°. The difference between the hottest and coldest days of the 
year is very small, the extreme summer heat rarely exceeding a 
maximum of 76°. As to an hotel, one of those most recommended is 
Payne’s Belmont Hotel, to which we think you may safely go. 

TREE Fern. —We know one rule only in reference to the answering of 
invitations, that the sooner you acknowledge an act of kindness and 
attention, the more is it in accordance with the rules of good breeding. 
As a rule, invitations should be accepted or declined at once. 
KATHLEEN. —Rubbing with chamois leather might do. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Poetical Lover.—No doubt you prize the verses of your friend 
because of the sentiments expressed, and it is rather an'ungracious 
task to criticise such outpourings of affection. But as you ask us to 
express an opinion, we must reluctantly say that there is no poetical 
merit in any one of the pieces. They are written without any attempt 
at correctness of metre or form. “ You canst ” is a mistake, and the 
second personal pronoun, singular and plural, “ thou ” and “ you,” are 
that angCd mdiscriminatel y- But {t is true > as your friend observes, 

“ If unable your thoughts in words to rhyme, 

Yet you can make your life sublime.” 

Es.SA B. You certainly must understand grammar and composition 
before you can “write cither prose or poetry properly.” But you 
Have plenty ot time before you, and you need not despair because at 
thirteen, you cannot rival Tennyson. Do not be afraid of making 
mistakes when you talk. It is quite correct, in ordinary conversatiorT 
to say can t don’t, wouldn’t, and so on. This has nothing to do with 
grammatical accuracy; it is simply an abbreviated way of speaking- 
not being contracted and joined to the verb. But it'is not suitable 
—being too familiar a mode of expression—for serious composition 
such as essay-writing, and you had better reserve it for friendly 
conversation. We can only answer one question. 

PIMLICO.—'The thought of your poem is good, but you need accuracy 
in form, although we cannot find much fault with rhyme or metre. 
Your verbs are a weak point. We observe “thou may” instead of 
‘ and “ thou might ” instead of “ mightest.” In other lines 

"f the same verse (4) you have these forms correctly. “Wand’rer” 
is singular, and should not have the plural pronouns “their” and 
“ them. It is necessary to be perfectly accurate in these particulars. 
Do not always elide the “e” 111 “Heaven,” “ flowers,” and so on ; it 
is an old-fashioned plan. 

Elizabeth.—T he lilies that you enclose are quite correct as to rhyme 
.ind metre, which is more than we can sav for many of the com- 
positions .we receive. Is it quite true that “ fame makes men ercat ” ? 
You omit that before “I win” in the verse from which .this 
statement comes. The word “ maze,” as applied to the summit of a 
mountain is rather curious. Never show that you are trammelled by 
space or rhyme. We cannot say whether you could earn money by 
writing children s stories, as we have no specimen of your efforts in 

hitdHg^nUette^ 11 * ^ mUch We Can say ’ that 3 r ° u write a m °dest and 
OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

Marion Royset inquires for the author and publisher of “Lilian’s 
Year and the Lesson it Taught Her.” 

ISABELLA Fountain, Mayertorne Manor, Wcndover Dean. Bucks 
asks some kind reader to send her the author of the song beginning— 

“ My father was a Spanish merchant, 

And before he went to sea, 

He told me to be sure and answer 
‘No’ to all you said to me.” 

She also informs “An Old Reader of the ‘ G. O. P ’ ” that th,> 
lines; beginning “;The old house by the lindens,” arc by Longfellow. 

\- A ' thl s information, enclosing the poem in question, which 

is called The Open Window.” She also kindly sends for our 
, An t ° ld Reader of the G. O. P.,” a poem 

Alf “A t nd L T>” b - v R - A - Gatt D U is set to music by 

Allied Scott Gattv, and is to be found in Gatty’s Songs for Children. 
l Ins is the poem beginning— 

“When the winter day is done, 

Softly sinks the crimson sun,” 
for which our reader inquired. 

ARUM Lily will be grateful if through the medium of this column she 
can discover the author of the following extracts_ 

do^ivc gFUdge n0t ° nC Hfe if {t ^ ve lar S cr lifc unto them that 

2. Letter to have the poet’s heart than brain, 

To feel than to write. But better far than both 
To be on earth a poem of God’s making.” 

TIBBIE asks for the author of the lines— 

“ God is too wise to err, 

Too good to be unkind.” 

Familiar though the words are, they elude our discovery at present. 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

ASPIRATIONS.—I must give my girls the pleasure of reading part of 
what a mother of girls writes about our Column. “For some time I 
have sat in the Twilight Circle, and your sweet counsel is a source of 
helpfulness and comfort to more than one of my family. I am giving 
Jn the Twilight Side by Side to one of my daughters on her sixteenth 
birthday. The longing of my heart and my earnest prayer are that 
my o\vn children and yours ot the Twilight Circle may consecrate their 
lives to the Lord and to His service.’* No wonder I have so many 
cheering messages when hearts and voices are constantly uplifted in 
prayer for a blessing on my world-wide family and myself. I feel so 
grateful on behalf of all to the dear friend who has sent us so sweet a 
message J am glad to answer the question about the card named in 
- ly. It was sent to me by “ UNE DE VOS FlLLES,” whose 


a former reply. „ 

nom dc plume you have often seen in our Column. 


It is printed in 


.. Bryden, printers, ■ \ 

VOS FlLLES ” has sent a copy for you, but not having your real name 
and address 1 cannot forward it. You write, “ I, for one, would have 
it inscribed in illuminated text and placed where it might be studied 
by all in the home. I like to think that in this Circle, all unknown to 
us, there is. some personally loved one, and it is a source of joy to 
know that tile arms of our Heavenly Father encircle us all, and that 
none of us can drift out of His love and care ; that He is guiding each 
one of us and overruling all things for our good. I prize the beautiful 
promise, 4 1 will do better unto you than at your beginnings,’ and will 
you take for yourself and the Circle the following, which is very 
precious to me ? 4 All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and 

great shall be the peace of thy children.’ Pray for me, that our dear 
I ,onl may dwell in me and give me grace and wisdom to order my 
household aright. With defcp esteem and love, allow me to be one of 
vour children.” I need add no word of comment to this delightful 
message from a mother who enters heart and soul iiito the spirit of our 
Circle correspondence and gatherings “ In the Twilight.” How 
warmly we shall all welcome her, and rejoice that day by day new 
proof reaches us that our Column and “Talks” bring members of 
families, who are widely separated by age, into closer union with each 
other, as well as with us who are banded together “ In His Name.” 

A. H. G. is referred to our Correspondence Rules, and to a short para¬ 
graph which heads the first column on page 3 of “ G. O. P.” March 
Part Supplement for the required information. 

Dl'M Spiro, Spero. —I rejoice to read your words, “I have got into 
a new state of mind—a longing to sympathise with others, or rather I 
have received such loving sympathy myself, that I feel overflowing 
with love to others. At the same time, I never before felt so impressed 
with a sense of my own sinfulness, weakness, and helplessness without 
the strong upholding hand of our dear Lord. I long to do something 
for those who write to you, but dare not offer correspondence, though 
1 do pray for them with all my heart. I have been tempted in the 
way your 4 Talk ’ describes. By God’s mercy I have been kept from 
straving verv far, but looking back I can see how often I have been 
on the brink of yielding.” I sympathise with you in the difficulties 
and estrangements between you and old friends. I am afraid thcro 
has been a tendency on both sides to attach too much importance to 
comparatively little things. The infirmity of one sister is of a kind 
which often induces irritability of temper, and it calls for the exercise 
of patience, forbearance, and true sympathy from all around her. 
You, dear, must go on in the way you have begun. Be kind, pitiful, 
and considerate. Ignore past differences as far as possible, and if 
these are referred to, say frankly that it will be better not to dwell 
upon points of difference, but rather on the memories of the old happy 
days when you walked as friends and were so much to each other. 
You know the preciousness of the 44 soft answer,” and the mischief 
done by the 44 grievous words that stir up strife.” You may do much 
by kindly silence, when even kind words would be useless. Yet 
another letter from you brings cheering news of a better understanding. 
In the other matter, I cannot offer an opinion without personal 
knowledge. 

C. S.—I am so very glad that my advice has really helped you, and that 
vour correspondence is proving so satisfactory. I love to read such 
messages as you are able to send me, and that you believe the better 
understanding amongst all the members of your home circle has come 
about as an answer to prayer. All the particulars you give are delight¬ 
fully encouraging, and I hope to hear that the family unity on the 
most important subject of all has continued and grown stronger as 
time went on. You have my hearty, loving wishes for a happy and 
blessed future of usefulness both in the home and outside it. 

E. C.—I am so glad you have gained help from our 44 Twilight Circle.” 
I can only deeply regret that the kind of assistance you require is out 
of my power to render. In accordance with your wish, I quote no 
portion of your letter. I can only assure you of my own sympathy, 
and I trust some other friend will be able to do what I cannot. 

One of YOUR VERY OLD Girls. —I must give a few words from your 
letter. 44 1 have been long wanting to join with the many in thanking 
vou for loving sympathy and help. I seem to know you so well, for 
God has indeed made you a great blessing to us. We thank Him for 
His great love, and pray that He may spare you long, and give us 
your loving thoughtfulness to help others as you have helped us.” 
Thank you most lovingly for your cheery words and prayers, also for 
promise of flowers for JESSIE W., whose request has already been 
responded to by several of my “ Twilight Circle” daughters. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


A FELLOW Traveller sends another most cheering message—“I 
must tell you how greatly your ‘ Talks ’ and loving words of advice 
have benefited, cheered, and influenced me, and they will, I hope, be 
remembered by me till the end of my journey. I am an only girl and 
rather a lonely one. Very few of my girl-friends sympathise with my 
feelings or care to speak of ‘ the life hereafter.’ Do not think that I 
imagine myself good above others ; on the contrary, I realise how 
imperfect 1 am. But amid all my many failures I try my hardest to 
do my Saviour’s will and to follow in His steps. It is nice to make a 
new beginning each day; to turn to a clean leaf, as it were, though, 
alas ! the page often gets very stained before the day is done. If we 
were not able to carry our troubles to Christ we should have no courage 
to fight against the temptations that beset our path. Your ‘ Talks ’ 
have been such a blessing, and also your answers to other girls. I 
have often longed to write, for, though a personal stranger, you are 
like a very old friend. I am never tired of reading ‘ In the Twilight 
Side by Side,’ and am always learning something new, for the words 
seem so real, I could imagine myself really sitting with you, and you 
speaking.” In reply to your question, I cannot enter at length into 
any of the arguments on the subject named. Such prayers are 
entirely contrary to Protestant teaching, and I know of no passage in 
the Bible that gives, sanction to their use. The Word of God is the 
only reliable guide, and I dare not advise what is contrary to its 
teaching, even were I inclined to do so, which I am not. I am so 
glad, dear FELLOW TRAVELLER, that you have met with a truly 
sympathetic friend, and I trust your intercourse will be mutually 
helpful and make you both the happier for it. I shall look forward 
to hearing from you again, and shall rejoice to be of use to you. 

MAIMIE.—I am so grieved, dear, to find that you are so much less happy 
than when you last wrote to me. I fear the new surroundings and 
associations have helped to weaken your faith, and you are now 
groping aimlessly in a mist of doubt.' I should like you to read a 
recent reply to NORA, whose mental condition much resembles your 
own. Thank God ! you are both unhappy without the faith which has 
been undermined, and this makes me feel hopeful, nay, more than 
hopeful about you. You tell me you pray. Am I not right in think¬ 
ing that yours are only half-hearted petitions ? that whilst your lips 
utter them, in your inner consciousness there lurks a protest against 
prayer, a something that whispers, “ Where is the use of praying? I 
shall be no better for it” ? You address God as the Supreme Being 
Who is a hearer and answerer of prayer ; yet your letter tells me that 
you habitually arraign the Divine Creator of all things, and say to 
yourself, “ God knew before He made man that everyone would be 
wicked and sin, and the least He can do is to save us eventually, or 
where does the love come in ? ” The love came in at the beginning 
when our Divine Creator foreseeing, as the Eternal God alone can 
see, the fall of man, provided the remedy in the person of Jesus 
Christ. He is called “ The Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” because He was in the Divine punpose appointed from the 
beginning to redeem man by the shedding of His blood on the Cross. 
With the fall came God’s pledge to raise man to his first estate, 
through faith in a sacrifice of His Own providing. In the fulness of 
time the pledge was redeemed in the person of Christ. It seems to 
me the most glorious and beautiful plan of redemption imaginable. 
Man could not have conceived it. Its combined simplicity and 
grandeur make it difficult to grasp. For the sense of one’s unvvorthi- 
ness discourages us. It seems too much to realise that the Divine 
Father gave His only and beloved Son to bear the whole weight of the 
punishment earned by man—the creature of His hand. Never imagine 
that those who love and serve God “are no happier or better off in 
the end than those who enjoy themselves and do not trouble about 
such things.” Every Christian can tell you that the words, “ Godliness 
is profitable ; having promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come” are true. I quote a good man’s words, “ He that fears, 
loves, and serves God has God’s blessing all through life. His 

religion saves him from excesses, the peace and love of God in the 
heart produce serenity and calm, through the Divine blessing he gets 
the utmost good out of life, and acquires preparation below for a life 
of eternal glory above. Thus godliness has the promise of and secures 
the blessings of both worlds.” Believe me, I speak from experience. 
I he realisation of God’s love in Christ Jesus turns sorrow to joy, gives 
light for darkness, hope for despair. The poorest Christian, rich in 
the knowledge of it, would not barter his trust for a king’s ransom, for 
he knows that while the outward man, or body, must fade and die, the 
inward part, or soul, is renewed day by day, and, though unseen, 
must live eternally. God grant that your faith may be restored, and 
that in your next letter you will sign yourself not only “ your loving,” 
but “ your happy girl, MAIMIE.” 

ROSAMUND.—Surely I have never had more delightful and cheering 
letters than most of those I have lately received! I count you a 
member of our Circle as an old reader of the “ G. O. P.” Besides, you 
write, “ I have found your Twilight Talks very sweet and helpful. 
You will never know all the help and encouragement you have given 
to so many girls’ hearts, but God will reward you. I pray Him to 
bless you.” Reward me! Am I not daily receiving the greatest 
honour possible in being permitted to speak for my Master ? What 
other reward could equal that which comes with every message from 
my girls and older friends of the Twilight Circle, telling that He has 
blessed the words He gave me power to write and has made them an 
influence for good in the hearts and lives of my readers ? Loving 
thanks for your sweet message. Do not be down-hearted. The 
blessing will come in God’s good time to those who labour on trusting 
in His word. 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


NANNIE. —Indeed I do not think you childish or foolish because you 
have written so frankly. The longings you tell me of are part of our 
God-given nature, and you have no need to be ashamed of them. 
You tell me you “ shall look eagerly for a few words of advice, or even 
a good scolding,” if I think it needful to give you one. No fear of the 
latter response. You have my deep, true sympathy,, both in regard to 
the physical trouble from which you suffer and the mental isolation 
involved by your position. The former must make it very hard for 
you to fulfil the duties of } r our situation, and the want of sympathy on 
the part of your employer, whom you have served faithfully for so 
many years, must add greatly to the mental depression which weighs 
you down. Unfortunately, those who enjoy robust health are often 
wanting in consideration for the weak and ailing ones. They cannot 
understand, and sometimes do not care to understand, how physical 
suffering, which is a stranger to them, may affect the minds as well as 
the bodies of those to whom it is, alas, familiar! There are numbers 
of earnest Christian mistresses who realise their obligations to those 
who serve in their homes, and who care both for their bodily health 
and their souls’ welfare. But there are others, I hope not many, who 
trouble themselves little about either so long as the household work is 
done. I once heard a mistress say, “ I make a point of never noticing 
signs of illness in a servant. She is here to do certain duties for which 
she is paid, lodged, and fed. If she cannot do her work she has only 
to say so and leave.” Regarded in this light, the servant is only a 
working machine in her employer’s eyes ; but after a number of years 
it is hard for you to feel that your mistress “ would have no patience 
! even to listen,” if you alluded to your bodily suffering and sense of 
» loneliness. Could not your doctor say a word which would enlist her 
sympathy ?• What I most regret ’ in your letter is that you have 
allowed your trouble to come between you and the Friend Who never 
fails to help and comfort those who put their trust in Him ; that you 
“murmur and grow cold and bitter” as you brood over these daily 
trials. I feel sure that the irritability you sincerely regret results 
from the months of comparative weakness and pain you have passed 
through. Body and mind re-act on each other, and in your case you 
have little to take your thoughts off yourself. I am sure the members 
of the Circle will ask for you “ the restoration of that childlike trust in 
God ” you so much long for. I am inclined to think that a change 
such as you contemplate might be of service. 

ST ILL-A-STUMBLER. —Your message is very welcome, and I received 
it and that of M. with true pleasure. I am indeed glad that you can 
tell me, “ I do try so^very hard to do right, and I don’t find it quite so 
difficult as I did at first. It makes me so sorry that girls write to you 
that they dc not believe in Christ, or love Him. If they only knew 
how utterly lovely it is to be certain of His help, and to know that He 
is by you always! I can’t tell you how much two texts help me. 
They are, ‘ I will never leave thee nor forsake thee,’ and * Lo, I am 
with you always.’ I don’t think any parts of the Bible are so precious 
to me.” A firm conviction of our Lord’s presence and faithfulness to 
perform every promise is indeed one of the greatest possible sources 
of comfort and strength. Happily for God’s weak, sinful, troubled 
children there is something in His revealed Word to suit the needs of 
each. You write, “ I know some girls who are unbelievers, and some 
who acknowledge a God without Christ. It seems to me that to take 
away Christ would be to take away hope for eternity.” So it would to 
me, dear. I fully realise the difficult position in which you find your¬ 
self, owing to religious and irreligious differences in your home, and 
feel deeply for you. ..Still, you are young, and. it-would not be right 
for me to advise you to go counter to the wishes of those who have a 
right to your obedience. Try to conquer opposition by prayerful, 
patient continuance in well-doing. You may be lonely as a member 
of the home circle owing to coldness on the one hand, or divergence 
of opinion on the other. But, thank God, you realise His presence, 
and the only true loneliness is the being without it. You shall have a 
helpful, Christian friend and correspondent, and we of the Circle will 
ask that you may have new strength and grace to persevere in the 
narrow way which leads to everlasting life. 

“ ANIMO ET FlDE ” (Palermo).—J am very sorry that I have absolutely 
no personal knowledge with regard to the internal working of the 
“ Institution” you inquire about. I have known several good, pure- 
living, right-minded men, who, many years ago, were educated there. 
1 fully enter into your feelings, and wish I could be of more use to you 
and those in whom you are interested. If I should be able to obtain 
reliable information, I will take care it reaches you. It is delightful 
to welcome you and your daughters as alike members of our Circle, 
and to know from you that the dear girls “ love it.” I trust that the 
one who aspires to be an authoress may realise her hopes, and be 
made a source of blessing to many. I quote a few of your kind words, 
dear elder-daughter. “I often wish I could come and sit by your 
ride and talk Over with you many tilings that are perplexing. " 1 feel 
that you are a true and dear friend, and, though we never meet here 
below, through the love of our dear Saviour we may come to see and 
know each other above. Joy in reserve. Yours lovingly.” I echo 
the wish and look forward also in hope and faith. 

L. J. C.— You will have received the address long ago. I pass on vour 
kind message, dear, with pleasure. “ I do sympathise with some who 
write to you, as I have a dear Christian mother who is always ready to 
listen to and sympathise with me in any trouble. I strive to live as a 
child of God, and I. am so thankful that I have every encouragement in 
my home. Mother has taken in the ‘ G. O. IV for me for some years, 
and I think the Twilight Circle the best part, though 1 enjoy reading 
all of it.” I rejoice with you in having such happy surroundings, and 
that you wish to pass on some of their brightness to others. 


MARA.—No sadder revelation than yours has ever reached me. I shall 
indeed be glad if I can give you a word of comfort. But you write, 
“ God knows I have repented. I abhor the very thought of past sin, 
and if death could atone for it, I would gladly die.” My dear, 
troubled girl, One has already died to atone, not for your sin only, but 
for the sins of the whole world. “While we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” Supposing that you could give your own life in atone¬ 
ment, would such a sacrifice add aught to the value of the all-sufficient 
and perfect sacrifice already offered by Jesus Christ, the Divine Son of 
God ? He united in His own person the human and the divine in 
order that during the days of His flesh He might be “in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” If you are indeed truly 
penitent, you need no special sign from Heaven that you are forgiven. 
You have God’s own word for it. “If we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” Moreover, He Who died for us is now our “ Ad¬ 
vocate with the Father.” Think you that He is willing to lose cue 
of the sinners for whom He died on Calvary? But one thing is 
demanded from you—faith; in the promises of God, and in the sacrifice 
divinely provided and completed. It is an insult to the love and 
mercy of God to doubt His Word, and to put even the idea of giving 
our own. life to atone for our sin when such an atonement has already 
been offered. Peace of mind will follow faith. “ Being justified by 
laith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Try 
to lay hold on these things. Instead of brooding over the irrevocable 
past, try to forget “ those things which are behind.” Memory of past 
sins and failures is good in so far as it keeps us humble and watchful 
lest we should again fall in like manner. It is bad, when by brooding 
over the past our thoughts are kept upon our sinful selves instead of 
being raised heavenwards, and when we are ever bewailing our helpless¬ 
ness, instead of remembering that God “ has laid help upon One that 
is mighty,” and Who will save those who put their trust in Him. I have 
answered you at great length, because 1 think the words will go home 
to more hearts than yours. I pray that they may bring you comfort 
and hope through strengthened faith. With regard to the physical 
trouble, you ought to consult a medical man. There may be some 
local cause for it, which in skilful hands would be quickly removed. 
Yours is not a solitary case of the kind. It is impossible for me to 
make any other suggestion in regard to it. Write again. Do not 
forget that you have an unfailing Friend in Him Who died 
for you, and that He is always near. So far as lies in my power, 
depend on me to do all that an absent human friend can for your 
comfort. I am glad my book, Servants and Service , has been so useful 
to you. 

J. M. R. writes, “I have just obtained the numbers of the * G. O. P.,’ 
from November Part, to send to a young friend, and I am delighted 
with your * Twilight Circle.’ It has occurred to me that some or your 
girl-correspondents might like to help their blind sisters by learning 
to write in Braille small books for the Blind Department of the 
Y.W.C.A., or bright letters to some they may meet with. If so, I 
should be pleased to look over and correct their early work.” The 
writer gives particulars of initial expenses for materials for practising 
Braille writing, and also most kindly offers help to any motherless, 
studious girl. I quote her words, “ For many years I was at the head 
of a large secondary school—English History, French, and German 
are amongst my favourite subjects. Of course any such help would 
be freely given. I should like the interest of it.” Should any of my 
dear girl-members respond to the above most kind offer, I will gladly 
put them in touch with J. M. R., whose full name and address are 
given for the purpose. I thank her most warmly, both for the 
offer and her wish that every blessing may attend the work of our 
Circle. 

HESTER.—You are a new Correspondent, and your first letter is so 
interesting, that I will pass it on with very little abridgment to all 
our Circle. “ 1 read with great interest the first letter from A 
Manitoba Grandfather, and now I see another has come from 
him with the question, ‘ Do you ever think of God as a mother?’ I 
thought that it might interest you and my fellow-readers to hear of a 
strange custom amongst the people of Syria, of which L only heard 
lately. When a Syrian mother loses a child, she tattoos his name on her 
wrist, so that it may always be with her and constantly before her eyes. 
It is amongst the Bedouins of Syria, I believe, that this is done. The 
interest in this connection is that in Isaiah xlix. 15, 16, we find the 
words, ‘ Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet will 
I not forget thee. Behold I have graven thee’ (i.e., tattooed thee) 

‘ upon the palms of My hands.’ Not upon the wrists, where the 
sleeve might occasionally hide it, but on the actual palm where it may 
always be seen. If we would only take our loving Creator at His 
word, how much easier life would be! ” I add, and happier too. I 
am grateful to you, dear, for the trouble you have taken to pass on a 
new light upon a Bible passage for the benefit of us all. You are 
already a helpful and most welcome Correspondent, and your testimony 
which I append is very precious. “ Your Twilight Circle has already 
been a blessing to many. L trust that you may be given health and 
strength to continue writing for your girls through many years 
to come.” 

L. G. B.—Hie address has been forwarded. I am glad to number you 
amongst my girls. The appeal of JESSIE W. has proved how many 
of our Circle members an* in sympathy with her efforts to brighten 
lives darkened by gloomy surroundings. You write of the pleasure it 
will give you.to send some Dorsetshire beauty into London and regret 
that you did not know of an opening earlier in the spring. 
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THE MOTHER 
AND THE 
WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of 
“ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HEART TO HEART. 

“We will not speak of years to¬ 
night, 

For what have years to bring 

But larger floods of love and 
light 

And sweeter songs to sing.” 

They were in a quiet room at 
the hotel at last. They had lost 
sight of the tall-hatted gentle¬ 
man and one musician entirely ; 
the other had said thoughtfully 
that he would not intrude. 

“ This is not the way we meant 
to welcome your daughter, Mrs. 
Cameron,” he said, laughing, as 
he clung by one hand to the 
timber, “ but, as you see, we’re 
all mad together to-day. By to¬ 
morrow we shall have calmed 
down a little, and there will be 
a deputation and everything in 
order. You’ll be at the Australia, 
of course.” 

“Yes, I have rooms waiting 
for them,” Cameron said quietly. 

So the pleasant long-haired 
fellow drifted away, and Cam¬ 
eron, at the first chance, steered 
his little family out of the thin¬ 
ning crowd, and found a cab to 
take them to the peace of the 
hotel. 

They took their hats off. 
Waiters seemed to think eating 
was a necessity and brought in a 
meal, and stood, two of them, 
to help serve. 

Mrs. Cameron turned her head. 

“We would rather wait on 
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ourselves,” she said. “We have everything that we 
shall need, thank you.” 

Cameron drew a relieved breath, though he would as 
soon have thought of dismissing the men himself as of 
calmly ordering one of those magnificent colonels out 
of his way during the afternoon. 

“ Now we can be cosy,” Challis said, and sat down on 
her father’s knee instead of using the chair the waiter 
had placed for her. “ Are we like what you thought ? ” 
she asked. “Someway I can’t think now how I could 
have fancied you would be any different. Oh, I’m sure 

you’re just like what I thought,, only-” She paused 

then, and a little sensitive flush ran up into her cheeks. 
She had almost said, “ Only your beard is grey.” 

But her eyes had gone to its greyness. 

“ Yes,” he said a little.sadly, “ I didn’t wait for yon, 
Molly, did I ? We always said we would grow old 
together, but I have left you far behind.” 

He hardly knew his wife. Time seemed to have 
turned back for her. There was not a wrinkle on her 
skin, the sharp winters had given a bloom like girl¬ 
hood’s to her cheeks, and the varied life and rest from 
domestic worries had brought the spring back into her 
blood. 

The wife who had gone away had been shrinking, 
careworn ; she had worn shabby bonnets of her own 
trimming, dresses she had turned and turned about 
again. This one had the quiet assured manner of a 
woman accustomed to travel. She wore a tailor-made 
fawn coat and skirt whose very severity accentuated its 
style. There was the hall-mark of Paris on her bonnet 
of violets. 

Cameron sent a fleeting thought of gratitude to 
Mortimer, who had made it possible for his own clothes 
not to blush beside such garments. They were a quiet 
little party, and Challis did most of the talking. Came¬ 
ron looked at his wife when she was occupied with the 
teacups; her searching eyes fastened on him when he 
turned to speak to his little daughter. 

Once, when he passed a plate to Challis, she noticed 
his hands against the snow of the table-cloth—hands 
she did not know at all, so rough and weather-marked 
and deeply brown they were. But she asked no question ; 
instinctively she felt there was something to be told to 
her, and she hung back from the knowledge, knowing 
the telling would be pain to him. 

“Oh, dear,” said Challis, “if only you had brought 
Bart down, too, daddie, and he was sitting just here on 
this chair next to me ! ” 

“ I thought it was Hermie you wanted most,” the 
mother said. 

“Ah, Hermie! I want Plermie to sleep with. No, 
not to sleep with, for we sha’n’t shut our eyes at all, 
but just to lie in the dark and talk and talk.” 

“ Roly wanted to come,” Cameron said. “ He’s war 
mad, of course. He’s painted the name ‘Transvaal 
Vale ’ on the slip-rails.” 

“ On the what ? ” said Mrs. Cameron. 

Cameron went darkly red. 

“ The—gate,” he said. 

“ What else does he do ? I want to know about 
Roly,” Challis said eagerly. 

“ He wears a football jersey most of the time,” said 
the father, “ and is to be met at any hour of the day 
hung all over with the table-knives and the tin-opener 
and the corkscrew and the sharpening-steel. Also he 
carries round his neck a string of what I think he calls 
double hungers. These are his cartridges. And he 
came possessed of an old tent in some way—the rail¬ 
way navvies gave it to him, I believe—and he has 


pitched it just outside the back door and sleeps in it 
all night.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! The night air; he will catch 
a dreadful chill,” cried the mother, used now to English 
nights. 

“Not he ! Pie’s a hardy little chap,” said Cameron. 

“ More, more,” said Challis. “ He’s great fun, I 
think. Tell some more about him, daddie.” 

“ A neighbour, young Stevenson—you remember the 
Stevensons of Coolooli, Molly ?—gave him half-a-crown 
the other day, and of course he went off to Wilgandra 
and laid in a stock of crackers. He made a rather 
ingenious fortification that he called Spion Kop, and 
invited us all out to see it. You don’t know Darkie, 
the cattle dog, of course—we’ve only had him four years 
—Darkie naturally came too. He’s rather a curiosity in 
his way, old Darkie ; seems to have a natural love for 
fire, and goes off his head with excitement whenever a 
cracker is let off or the boys make a bonfire. Well, he 
made enough noise barking and yelping over Roly’s 
display to satisfy even that young man. Presently Roly 
put a whole packet of his double hungers on the top of 
his fort and—what he did not tell me till afterwards—a 
quantity of dynamite he had purloined from the navvies. 
Then he put a lighted match near a long piece of string 
and cut down to us as hard as he could. Just at the 
critical moment, when we were getting our ears ready 
for the big explosion, Darkie gave a frantic bark of 
delight, bounded to the fort and seized the whole packet 
in his mouth. There wasn’t time even to shout at him, 
there came a tremendous explosion and the air seemed 
full of stones and earth and Darkie. The old fellow 
must have been blown six feet up in the air. I think 
we all shut our eyes, not liking the thought of seeing 
the poor old dog descend in a thousand pieces. But 
when we opened them he was down on the ground 
barking and yelping with more furious delight than ever, 
and except for a badly-singed coat and a burnt tongue, 
not a bit the worse for his elevation.” 

Mrs. Cameron was looking disturbed. 

“ He seems to do very dangerous things,” she said. 
“ Dynamite and knives and sleeping out of doors-” 

Cameron laughed. 

“ That’s what Miss Browne says,” he answered, “ but 
he always turns up safe and sound.” 

“ Miss Browne,” repeated Mrs. Cameron. 

Cameron’s eyes dropped to his plate, and he drank 
deeply at his tea to put off the moment of his answer. 

“ Who is Miss Browne ? ” his wife asked again. 

Cameron moved his eyes to a button on her coat. 

“ I was obliged to change lady-helps,” he said. 

Mrs. Cameron’s face expressed absolute alarm. 

“ Miss Macintosh—is not Miss Macintosh still with 
you ? You did not tell me. Why did she go ? How 
long has she been gone ? ” 

Cameron looked white. “ Some—little time,” he 

said ; “ she—went to be married.” 

“ And is this other—is Miss Browne as good ?—oh, it 
would almost be impossible. Have you had to change 
much ? ” 

Cameron reassured her on that point. Miss Browne 
had been with them ever since Miss Macintosh left. 

“ But how long is that ? You don’t tell me,” she cried. 

Cameron looked at a lower button. 

“ Some—time,” he repeated faintly. 

“Jim,” she cried, and almost sharply, “have you 
been keeping things from me ? How long has Miss 
Macintosh been gone ? ” 

He lifted his eyes and looked at her. The day of 
reckoning had come. 
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“ She left six months after you went,” he answered. 

The news held Mrs. Cameron speechless for three 
minutes. 

“ This other person—Miss Browne—is she as good ? ” 
she asked at length. 

Cameron breathed hard and cut a slice of bread. 

“ She does her best,” he said, “ but she is not—very 
capable.” 

“Jim,” said Mrs. Cameron, “is there anything else ? 
Have you lost your position ? ” 

He bent his head a little. He merely nodded, and 
she might have thought it a careless nod, only her eyes 
suddenly saw the trembling of his work-marked hands. 

“ Challis,” she said, “ go away—leave us alone.” 

The child put down her spoon and fork, and vanished. 

Cameron stood up, looking fixedly at the carpet, 
waiting with bowed head for her questions. 

“ Have you hidden anything else ? ” she said. “Are 
any of the children dead ? ” 

“ None of them are dead,” he said. 

“Are any of them deformed or hurt in any way ?” 

“ None of them are hurt—they are in good health,” 
he said. 

“ Have you ceased to love me ? ”—her voice was 
losing the note of fear that made it hard and unnatural. 

He looked at her and his eyes swam. 

Her arms were round him, she was kissing him, 
kissing his wet eyes, his trembling lips, stroking his 
cheeks, crying over him. 

“You are afraid to tell me—me, your own little wife- 
something that does not matter at all. What can any¬ 
thing matter ? We are all alive, and we love each other 
as we have done always. Darling, darling, don’t look 
like that put down your head here, here on my breast 

my husband, my darling! This is Molly who went all 
through the ups and downs with you—you never used to 
be afraid to tell her anything.” 

He tried to speak, but sobs shook him instead. 

“ Hush ! ” she said. “ There, don’t talk, don’t try to 
tell me. I know, darling. You lost your position, and 
you couldn t get another, and you’re all as poor as poor 
can be. Pooh! what does that matter ? You have 
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none of you starved, since you are all alive, and the 
end has come. Poor hands, poor hands ”—her kisses 
and tears covered them—“ have they been breaking 
stones that the children might have bread ? ” 

“Molly,” he said, anguished, “your worst thought 
cannot picture what I have brought them to.” 

She trembled a little—Iiermie, little Floss, the boys ! 

But she laughed. 

“ I hey are alive—they are together, and not in the 
Benevolent Asylum. My darling, I don’t mind in the 
very least.” 

“ Molly,” he cried, “ you cannot dream how bad it 
is. It is Dunks’ Selection ; we have been there four 
years! ” 

She trembled again, for she had seen Dunks’ Selection, 
and the memory of it was yet in her mind. 

But again she laughed. 

“ It will have made them all hardy,” she said ; “ I 
can see it has done so, or Roly wouldn’t be sleeping- out 
of doors.” ^ 6 

“ My wife,” he said, “ my wife, my wife ! ” 

They clung together. 

“The past is gone,” she whispered. “I will never 
leave you again.” 

“ My wife, my wife ! ” 

“ Together now till death ; nothing else shall part us, 
nothing else.” 

“ My wife ! ” 

Her tears rained down, mingled with his, and fell 
away into the greyness of his beard. 

r rS! lln £ t0 & et her, and the room and the world 

iaded. They clung together, and there was no one in 
all space but themselves and God—God who had given 
them into each other’s arms once more. 

Challis came to the door—she had knocked twice to 
tell them that the luggage had come from the ship— 
then she turned the handle for she thought thev had 
gone out. 

But those faces ! Those faces of the father and 
mother, wet, uplifted, almost divine! 

Very softly she closed the door again, and stole away. 

{To be continued?) 


VARIETIES. 


Those Astonishing Adverbs. 

One evening a gentleman came home with a budget of 
news. An acquaintance had failed in business. He spoke 
of the incident as “deliciously sad.” He had ridden to 
town with a noted wit, whom he described as “horribly 
entertaining,” and he finished off by speaking of the butter 
that had been set before him at a country hotel as “ divinely 

The young people stared, and the oldest daughter said— 

“Why, papa, I should think you were ‘gone off your 
head! 

“ Not in the least, my dear,” he replied pleasantly. “ I’m 
merely trying to follow the fashion. I worked out ‘ divinely 
rancid with a good deal of labour. It seems to me rather 
more effective than ‘ awfully sweet. ’ I mean to keep up 
with the rest of you hereafter. And now,” he continued, 
beef!” 6 y ° U t0 a piece ° f this ‘ ex qui s itely tough’ 

Adveibs, he says, are not so fashionable now as thev 
were in his family. J 

A Living Law. 

Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey. 


Never in this Country. 

c / 1r °ud Father: “ That is a sunset my daughter painted, 
bhe studied painting abroad, you know.” 

“A h! that explains it. I never saw a sunset 
like that in this country. 

A Charming Heroine.— The puffing of books has been 
elevated to the rank of a fine art in Germany. A firm of 
publishers there wanted recently to make a certain novel 
go. bo they advertised that a rich nobleman had been so 
smitten with the charms of the heroine, that once having- 
loved her he could love no other. He was, the advertise¬ 
ment said, now in search of the counterpart of this fascinat- 
ln f y°, u "g woman with a view to matrimony. The book 
sold “like hot cakes.” 

The Weather-Cock. 

A famous preacher tells us that he one day saw painted 
on a weather-cock the words, “ God is Love ” 

So struck was he with the text in that place th .t he said 
to the owner You don t mean surely that you think God’s 
love is ever-changing like the weather-cock ! ” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. “ I mean that God is love 
whichever way the wind blow r s.” 
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ANNE BEALE'S LOVE-STORY. 

EXTRACTS FROM HER PRIVATE DIARY, 1848-52. 
Edited by CHARLES PETERS. 


The author of this touching love-story was well known as 
a writer of stories for girls, but nothing that she ever wrote 
approached in beauty and interest the real love-story of her 
life which is here given. Anne Beale and her Rector are 
both dead now, and so are their contemporaries, so that 
there need be no hesitation in printing such private experi¬ 
ences which were left indeed in diary form to the Editor for 
him to use as he would. 

After a good and full life, Anne Beale passed away at the 
acre of eighty-four on Easter Tuesday, 1900, greatly beloved 
by readers of her works and by personal friends. "Wherever 
she lived or visited, she became the object of affection on the 
part of all classes of society, and was known especially to the 
very poor, who loved her for much material and spiritual help. 

These extracts refer to early years in her life, when 
she was about thirty-two years of age, and were written 
partly in London, though chiefly in Wales. 

Oct. 2 i, 1848.—Mr. Pugh dined with us, and I was 
really quite charmed to see him again. We were very 
friendly all round, and he told us a great deal of his travels. 
He is studying German and Italian hard, and each of us 
read aloud extracts in both languages. He said that my 
German accent was quite wonderful for a self-taught person. 
He promised to come again and give me a lesson, and I in 
return was to give him one in Italian. Plis health, he said, 
was decidedly better, and he thought that he should pay 
another visit to Germany next year. He told us that the 
two Italian sisters who had waited on him actually shed, 
tears when he left, though he could scarcely speak a y 01 cl 
of their language, and had little in his power to be of 
service to them. Our leg of mutton and ground-lice 
pudding went off very well, and it was quite cheeiing to 
have Mr. Pugh with us again so much better in health. 

Feb. 11, 1849.—A note from Mr. Pugh full of kind feeling 
and anxious wishes for my health. He hopes I will not 
overwork myself, mind and body; he says he has found the 
difficulty of struggling after knowledge, and now that his 
health has been taken from him, he hopes to seek more 
earnestly after that “better knowledge” which may not 
pass away with life. 

March 30, 1850.—Mr. Pugh preached us a very good 
sermon on Easter Sunday, but he ended, much to the 
o-eneral sorrow, with an address to all, concerning the 
amusements arranged for the morrow. Mr. Addison has 
been trying to get up a coracle race, a pony and donkey 
race, and a few other diversions for the holiday on Easter 
Monday; and the people have taken heartily to the idea; 
but Mr. Pugh is sadly vexed. Mr. Addison sat opposite 


him when he preached, and truly the reproof was directed 
not only at but to him. Mr. Pugh said he felt bound to 
clear his own conscience by warning those who seconded 
such amusements, and by expressing his regret that they 
should thus be brought for the first time into the town ; he 
added that he was quite certain that those who joined in 
the amusements would one day repent of it. Everyone 
thought it a pity that he should have said this, as he did no 
good and got himself laughed at. Assuredly, also, there is 
no harm in the “races,” such as they are. Doubtless he 
was right as regarded himself, but he erred in judgment, 

I feel sure. The Methodists have also denounced the 
festivities, and this occasioned some to say there was “ to 
be a race between Mr. Pugh, the clerk, and the Methodist 
preacher.” Victoire was' coming in for the day, but will 
not do so now as she would not like to fly in the face of 
Mr. Pugh, nor should I, though I see no harm in the good 
folks amusing themselves. 

Atril 1.—I took a holiday, and a wet one it assuredly 
was. The clouds had more effect than our good vicar’s 
sermon. Mamma and I went to church in the morning. 
Afterwards Louisa and Bella got hold of me, and we joined 
Ellen Lewis and went to Mr. Rees’s garden, where, when the 
sky cleared, we saw the coracle race very plainly. It was 
really a pretty sight, four of those ancient relics of the 
Britons, yclept coracles, scudding along the water, with 
their one rower, as lightly as birds. One rower had an 
upset, but only got a wetting for his pains. The winner 
was our old friend James, with whose wife we used to 
lodge. When the race was over, we all came back here, 
and from our windows saw the ponies running and the 
donkeys “what wouldn’t go.” Whilst we were shouting 
with delight, in walked Mr. Pugh. He wanted to know 
whether I had holidays when we might read German. 
Alas ! I have none. He seemed nervous. 

July 31, 1851. (London).—Mr. Pugh came to London 
early in the morning. Mrs. Dixon recommended him to 
a lodging next door, and he had all his traps sent there. 
He looks much better and is in capital spirits. 

Ait gust 1.—Mr. Pugh came after breakfast and took me 
to the British Institution. Lie seemed to enjoy it very 
much, and, without knowing very much about painting, 
made some good remarks upon the pictures, which are 
very beautiful. He was obliged to go to Downing Street 
to Dr. Tait,* and therefore left me. Found Bessie and 
Mr. Pugh both grumbling, the latter very nervous and 
poorly. We cheered him and made him get merry. 


* The Archbishop—then Dean of Carlisle. 















Anne Beale f s Love-Story* 



August 12.—Found Bessie alone. 

Mr. Pugli went to dine with the 
Dean of Carlisle. Came in after his 
return. 

August 14.—Had much fun at 
breakfast. Mr. Pugh declared his 
intention of going to Dr. Tait for the 
day. Bessie said he ought to devote 
himself to us and take us to Greenwich 
to eat whitebait. He went off and 
soon returned, having made his ex¬ 
cuses to the Dean, who was very 
jocular about “the ladies” whom he 
was going to escort; who would by 
no means detain him ; and said he 
no longer wondered at his bearing 
the delay in town so patiently. Bessie 
said her whitebait fancy was merely 
fun, and other amusements were pro¬ 
posed. At last we set out with 
the intention of going to Greenwich merely for a row. 
The sun was very hot and Mr. Pugh fidgety. We went 
to Graves’s, where he bought a nice engraving of his 
friend the Dean. Then we came to the Academy, and he 
and I went to see the pictures, whilst Bessie returred to 
her other engagements. We stayed some time. On our 
way back Mr. Pugh astonished me by a nearer picture of 
his mind than I had ever seen before. His nervous nature 
makes him fancy that everybody dislikes him, and he 
imagines himself to be a bore to everyone until he meets 
with such men as Dr. Tait and others who seem to think 
well of him. Much more, he said—all I should fancy arising 
from an over susceptible temperament naturally ambitious, 
easily daunted and worked upon by illness. We had settled 
to go to the Surrey Gardens, but Mr. Pugh had conscientious 
scruples, and after much discussion and the symptom of a 
quarrel I gave in and we changed our mind. Bessie had a 
stall for the opera and was subjected to a lecture from Mr. 
Pugh for going to such an entertainment, which he repented 
of when she had left us and when I told him that the opera 
was to her as good as a guinea singing lesson. He said it 
was very difficult to decide what was right or wrong in such 
a case, but he thought the accessories of the opera ought to 
be discouraged. Going down Pall Mall and doing our best 
to talk German, he looked out in the dictionary for “ spec¬ 
tacles.” He found “ Schausftiel ,” and began “ Eine ftaar 
Schausftiele .” I said, “ That is ‘ theatre ’ or ‘ play,’ ” and 
we literally shouted at the absurdity of the mistake. We 
had an early tea, and after it a dispute about the Surrey 
Gardens, which we had decided upon going to. Mr. Pugh 
changed his mind, and fancied that they were not the sort 
of place a clergyman should go to. I argued the point and 
finally settled it by proposing “The route to California.” 
We went at eight and were very much pleased. After we 
returned we had supper, and then he went to bed. I sat 
up in a fidget expecting Bessie. She came at last and 
Richard Lewis, whom she had met at the opera, with her. 
She had been very fussy about the opera and had wished 
herself at home, feeling so awkward in the stalls by herself. 
But when Richard went to her they enjoyed the music 
together. J J 

August 15. Mr. Pugh and I went to church at eight 
o clock for the last time together. We have been nearly 
every day during the week, and I very much like the eight 
o’clock service. We had a merry breakfast together, and 
at eleven Anne Watson came. We all dined at two, and 
regretted Mr. Pugh’s leaving. Anne declared she should 
not have known him as the grave Vicar of Llandilo—he 
was so altered and merry. Mr. Keightley and Louisa 
Parke came just as Mr. Pugh was going away. We went 
to the drawing-room to wish him good-bye and bon voyage , 
and most sincerely do I hope that he may return"from 
Germany better and stronger. He is an excellent man 
and one truly who “serves with all his heart.” Mr. 
Charles Jessop and his sisters called. Mr. Keightley 
brought me 1 Promessi Sposi, Eusebio in Spanish, and an 
accented Ariosto , La Novelle Heloise besides as loans, 
lie told me a great deal about Italian and Spanish 
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pronunciation. We had a quiet evening with dear Anne 
Watson. 

August 16.—Received the Sacrament at eight o’clock, 
and liked the hour very much. All was so calm and 
quiet. 

Sept. 3 (Llandilo).—I hear that Mr. Pugh is to return 
this week, and that he is not so well. The German waters 
do not agree with him. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Pugh returned this evening. He looks 
very ill; they say he has caught a violent cold in the chest. 
That God may preserve him is my prayer. If his illness 
ends in chest complaint, I fear it is hopeless. 

Sept. 5.—Mamma went with me to church. She is 
wonderfully better. I saw Mrs. Pugh, who seemed so glad 
to see me ; she said her son was not so well, but, she hoped, 
not much worse. 

Sept. 21.—Mr. David Pugh greeted me so warmly to-day 
after church and seemed so glad that we had seen so much 
of his brother in London that I was quite pleased. His 
brother looks wretchedly ill, and it makes me quite unhappy 
to think of him. I wish I had not seen so much of him 
in London, as I like him so very much better since than 
I did before. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Pugh called on mamma, who says he 
looks very ill and still complains of his cough. 

Oct. 9.—I had a letter from Mr. Pugh. It was very 
nice, and I took it as a good omen. He says if he gave 
B. T. advice at all, it would be not to enter the 
Church with his views and after his wildness. I think Mr. 
P. seems better. God grant he may be so ; but he looks 
very ill. 

Oct . 11.—I thought Mr. Pugh looking wretchedly ill in 
church to-day. I am sure he ought not to give up wine, 
and am determined to write to him about it. I am sure he 
is as low as he can be. 

Oct. 15.—Mamma dined at Mrs. Rees’s, and I went in 
the evening, and we played chess and ate turkey and apple 
tart and. custard. Mr. Rees had met Mr. Pugh and 
evidently does not think that he will recover. May God 
grant that he will! I could resist writing no longer and 
accordingly wrote him a kind of doctor’s note. He has no 
idea how to attend to his own case, or to diet himself or 
anything. 

Oct. 19.—Went to church and heard Mr. Morgan preach 
a charity sermon on behalf of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel. Could not help looking at and thinking 
of poor Mr. Pugh, who looks so very ill and for whom I feel 
a most warm interest. Prayed for him, but as usual 
wandered very much. Found a letter from Bessie, in which 
she advises me not to write to Mr. Pugh. I knew her 
motive—worldly, but I daresay good. Still if I could do 
him any service I hope I should not be kept by mere for¬ 
mality from writing, though at the moment I repented having 
sent my last letter about his health. Mr. Thomas came 
and said that Mr. Pugh was going to give up duty and 
keep another curate. He is low, I am sure. I wish I could 
see him. 

Oct: 23. —An excellent and comforting sermon from 
Mr. Cheese. Mr. Pugh not at church, but his mother 
there. Heard that he had had a very bad pain in his side 
yesterday. But the servant told me that he was much as 
usual to-day, only afraid of the cold and frost. 

Oct. 24.—I cannot help asking people about Mr. Pugh, 
though the answers always make me unhappy. The Lodge 
children said he had not been at the school since his 
return. Betsey says that everybody thought him in a bad 
way; yet, somehow, lately, I have believed that he will 
recover. God in His mercy grant it! 

Oct. 26. —Mamma and I went to church. Mr. Evans 
gave us a plain good sermon upon faith. God grant me a 
more abiding faith. I thought Mr. Pugh looking better 
and more cheerful. I pray daily fo.r him and hope he may 
be spared to us. With God all things are possible. A 
note from Mr. Pugh. Not at all favourable. Cough 
worse, weaker, appetite bad. I wish he were anywhere 
out of this wretched climate. It seems like sacrificing 
himself. But God can save him even here if He chooses. 

Oct. 27.—This is a hard and bitter frost. I called on 


Mr. Wood. Mr. Wood walked home with me. A kind 
letter from Mrs. Gardner and Dadd. She is going to tell 
everyone that I am wanting a situation, and says that I am 
not to despair. But my thoughts are not for myself ; poor 
Mr. Pugh is uppermost in them. Thomas came. She had 
seen him this morning in the carriage. Dr. Prothero had 
told him to go out. He looked like death, and everybody 
thinks he is failing fast. I wish I could feel less, as it 
quite upsets me ; or I wish I had not seen him of late. I 
can think of nothing else ; could not even write this even¬ 
ing, and made mamma quite wretched. This frost will 
kill him. May God for Christ’s sake have mercy on him, 
and restore him to his poor mother and his friends ! 

Oct. 28.—More bad accounts of Mr. Pugh. I cannot 
really bear them ; I never felt so much about anyone in my 
life ; and not to be able to be of the least service, and he 
sitting all day alone in his study because he is too weak to 
talk and his mother cannot read to him ! If he would only 
go to Torquay away from this dreadful climate. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Thomas came in full of the success of his 
horse, Marengo, at the Cambridge races ; talking loud and 
big and long till one could not bear it, and then suddenly 
breaking out into lamentations over Mr. Pugh’s precarious 
state. He says nobody thinks he can get better, and the 
doctors have all given him up. I really cannot bear these 
things, and I am sure they will make me ill if I stay here 
and hear them. I wish I was a hundred miles off! Clare 
remarked to-day how ill I looked. So does everybody, and 
it is literally nothing but fretting. I’m sure if it were my 
own brother I could not care more. May God spare him 
to his poor infirm widowed mother. 

Oct. 30.—Went to church. Met Mr. Hughes’s servant. 
His master veiy weak. An excellent and comforting 
sermon from Mr. Cheese, which did me good. We were 
quite cast down by receiving no letter, as usual, from 
Bessie. But at 2.30 one came—the mail was late. Went 
to Llandefeisant; met Mr. Evans. He full of Mr. Pugh 
and its being now too late, he feared, to go to Torquay. 
Dr. Prothero recommends it. I wish he would go. 
R. Lewis came in the evening. Still Mr. Pugh 
and his fears “ that he is not long for this world.” If 
people knew how they harrowed my feelings they would 
not say such things. Morning, noon and night he haunts 
me, and yet nobody is more ready than he to depart and 
be with Christ. Oh, my God! give me more strength of 
mind and faith ! 

Oct. 31.—When I came home, was charmed to find a 
most satisfactory and kind letter from Mr. Pugh. He says 
he has acted upon my and Mr. Hughes’s advice about 
diet; attends to it, eats frequently, and is better and 
stronger for it. May God grant him restoration to health 
and make me of further use in advising him for his good. 

Nov. 1.—Hard frost still. Mr. Popkin had been to see 
Mr. Pugh. He had no idea of finding him so ill. Oh, 
that I could do anything for him ! What with one thing 
and another, I am afraid I am getting ill myself, as every¬ 
body says how ill I look. I must be more trustful and 
leave my friends’ as well as my own affairs in the hands of 
God. Mamma, too, is very poorly. Both last night and 
this morning I prayed very earnestly for strength of mind 
and resignation. I never spent four more wretched days 
than the last. But to-day, I humbly thank God, I have 
been quite myself, hopeful and trusting. Everything seems 
to look brighter. The first good thought was that dear 
Mr. Pugh might still recover ; the second, a resolution to 
write and do everything I could about a situation and to 
leave the rest to the Almighty. The first thing the girls 
told me was that their papa had been to see Mr. Pugh 
yesterday and did not think so badly of him as the rest of 
the world. There was comfort in this. To-morrow is the 
Holy Sacrament. May God accept my free-will offering of 
myself without the necessary preparation which I have been 
unable to make. 

Nov. 2. —My dearest mother and I went to church and 
received the Holy Sacrament, I trust to “ our great and 
endless comfort.” Mr. Pugh administered the wine, but 
his voice was so weak and his cough evidently so painful, 
that I do not think it was right of him. Mrs. Pugh said he 
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was very little better, and seemed very low about him. 
God grant him restoration to health is my earnest prayer. 

Nov. 3.—A note from Mr. Pugh, most kind and beautiful, 
but so evidently written under the thought of his approach¬ 
ing end, that it upset me. Then came Maria Thomas, and 
said Dr. Prothero had told them this morning that he did 
not think Mr. Pugh would be long amongst us. Then good 
Mr. Evans, who had seen him )'esterday, said that he was 
a shade better, but that he feared he was going; that his 
state of mind was beautiful; that all he prayed for was, if 
he lived, to do more for Christ. Poor Mrs. Pugh cried 
bitterly to Mr. Evans. God grant her resignation. 

Nov. 4.—Heard rather better account of Mr. Pugh. 
Wrote to Mrs. Pugh and enclosed her some good recipes 
for strengthening food. 

Nov. 5.—Received a message from Mr. Pugh to inquire 
after mamma’s health. He says he is much the same. 

Nov. 7.—Have heard often from Mrs. Pugh lately. No 
better news. Alas! my heart begins to fail me, and I, like 
the rest, should give up all hope were I not quite sure that 
the Almighty can raise him up even now if it pleases Him. 
Mrs. D. Thomas, who really loves and appreciates him, was 
here. She says that he has been, as it were, sacrificed; 
that he has often rushed about from place to place in his 
parish for hours and hours without food till he was ex¬ 
hausted, and then had tea instead of dinner, and so on, 
utterly careless of his health, and forgetful of the support 
for his tall thin body ; seldom or ever touching wine or 
anything strengthening. He has begun to be careful too 
late. 

Dec. 8.—Dr. Prothero says Mr. Pugh cannot recover, 
and that it is too late for him to go to a milder climate. 
And yet I have more hope than ever I had ! How odd it 
seems. He also said that Mr. Prothero was very ill. 

Dec. 16.—The only news of any kind to-day is gcod 
news, thank God! Mrs. Pugh sent this evening to say 
that Mr. Pugh is decidedly better. I pray that his im¬ 
provement may continue, and that it may not be the 
mere treacherous sunbeam of the April day of consumption. 

Feb. 20, 1852.—Mr. Pugh sent a guinea for the deaf 
and dumb, and Mrs. Pugh 5s. He is much the same, but 
had had a better night. 

March 13 .—Determined at last to go and see Mr. and 
Mrs. Pugh. The idea made me quite nervous, for I had never 
visited them before. Started at 12 and arrived before 1 
Distance 2| miles. Such a beautiful walk. Primroses 
covering the hedgrows, and such a bright sun, and such 
a bitter east wind—it has been blowing for a fortnight. I 
was shown into the dining-room, an old-fashioned room 
with old-fashioned furniture, looking out upon a lawn A 
very pretty house with beautiful. peeps of trees and hills 
^ ie widows. It was so quiet, that it was almost a 
relief to hear a bell ring. I felt quite excited. Mrs. Puo-h 
seemed very glad to see me, and said Mr. Pugh would 
be the same. We talked a little, and then she asked me 


to go upstairs. He was in his study reading, on a long 
sofa chair. He looks veiy pale and thin, but not 
so much changed as I expected. He was very glad to see 
me. We could not talk much at first, but afterwards the 
conversation flowed fast enough. Mrs. Pugh left us 
together for, I should think, nearly an hour. He did not 
cough at all, and has no hectic colour or increased 
brightness of eye, but the old, kind, mild expression. His 
perspiration seems the worst symptom, but Dr. Prothero 
said that the disease was not increasing at present in spite 
of the terrible winds. He keeps in study and bed-room, which 
are close together. I had some primroses, the first he had 
seen. I think he was affected by them. I know I was 
when he showed me the blue spectacles (Schausfiiele) about 
which we had so many jokes in London. I was once or 
twice nearly giving way. I made him laugh by comment¬ 
ing on his room, and all the nooks and corners in which his 
things were stored. lie said he would not wish to have 
been without this illness. He had had time to think of 
eternity and of the great work of salvation, and said he 
never found his time pass heavily, that on the contrary the 
days were not long enough for him. He does not suffer 
much pain as a rule—only occasionally. Dr. Prothero said 
this morning that the disease was not worse, judging from 
the expectoration. He looks forward with hope to going out 
when this trying month is over. He is perfectly prepared 
for whatever may happen. It is evident that he is in 
imminent danger, still there seems to be a prospect, if not 
of recovery, at least of amendment. God can do it if He 
will. I am so glad I went. Mr. Pugh asked me if I was 
not very tired, and his mother begged to send me home in 
the carriage, but I refused. She showed me the pictures 
hung up in his room ; one of his friend, Mr. Girdlestone, 
another of the Queen and Prince Albert, a friend’s church,’ 
and so on. He seems to have a very kind servant to wait 
on him, and every possible comfort. After I left him 
promising to come again, Mrs. Pugh and I had a long 
conversation and luncheon. She seemed hopeful about 
him. Then Mr. Pugh (David) came in. He is down as 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions. He is very anxious 
about his brother, as well he may be. I had already paid 
a very long visit, so soon took my leave. Mr. Pugh and 
his beautiful Newfoundland dog walked with me a long 
way. The dog and I at once made friends. Mr. P. 
seemed so glad to find I did not think his brother looking 
so ill as I had expected. We talked of him and of many 
other things. When we parted the dog would follow me 
and follow me he did to Llandilo, in spite of the efforts of 
the market women to take him home. He remained till the 
evening, and then the coachman called for him, much 
amused at his following me instead of his master. * What 
a “trembling, hoping, lingering’’ thing is this hovering 
between life and death ! Oh, may God mercifully restore 
him. J 

( 7 o be continued .) 





TO MY SWEETHEART, 


By G. D. LYNCH. 

I close my eyes, and in my dream I see 
You standing by me in a vision splendid ; 

You bend your face o’er mine; and then, ah me! 
That I should wake before the dream is ended. 

Your voice I hear in every woodland brook, 

In every bird that to the spring pays homage; 

I scan each stream, and through the leaves I look, 
But see nought but the colour of their plumage. 

I feel you in the whisper of the wind, 

When the light breeze my burning brow caresses ; 
Then would I fain believe that you were kind, 

And that you swept me with your perfumed tresses. 

Awake or dreaming! you are ever near; 

Against your charms I’ll make no more resistance, 
For when a maid to man becomes so dear, 

She is the better part of his existence. 



A RACE FOR LIFE. 


By LUCIE E. JACKSON, Author of “ The Abbey on the Moor,” etc. 


The McArthurs were fortunate people. Everybody said 
that Mr. McArthur must have been born with the proverbial 
silver spoon in his mouth, for though he had come to 
Tulaska with barely a red cent in his pocket, everything he 
attempted succeeded. His land increased, his cattle 
increased, his home grew in proportion to his land, his wife 
was a perfect manager, and his only child was noted for her 
beauty and daring. 

A tall graceful girl was Rosalind McArthur, with her 
mother’s fine skin and Irish blue eyes, her father’s strength 
of mind and fearless bearing. At nineteen years of age she 
could ride as straight as any man, could paddle her canoe 
as swiftly as any Indian, and could shoot as well as any 
settler in the land. 

Added to all this, McArthur was a good neighbour, a 
kind friend, a genial companion, and a succourer of those 
in need of help. Thus when it became reported that the 
Indians had been making a raid upon a small settlement 
on the borders, and it was likely their next incursion would 
be directed against McArthur’s clearing, the owners of 


small holdings declared their intention to stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and fight, if need be, for their more prosperous 
neighbour. 

“ I think it must have been a false report. Here have 
we been waiting gun in hand for the last two months, and 
not a sign of a Redskin’s tomahawk have we seen,” said 
Rosalind cheerfully, as she and her parents rose from their 
evening meal. 

“ Thank God if it be so,” returned her mother. 

“We’ll not slacken our vigilance, however,” was 
McArthur’s answer. 

At that instant a rapping at the house door was heard, 
and McArthur rose. 

“ It must be Frank Robertson. He’ll probably want a 
shake-down, wife.” 

“ He can have it if he wants it,” was Mrs. McArthur's 
cordial answer. 

“Many thanks, but he won’t trespass on your hospi¬ 
tality,” said a new-comer, a tall, handsome young settler, 
entering as he spoke. “No, McArthur, I cannot stay. I 
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have come but for five minutes on my way back to the 
village.” 

“You can at least sit down,” said McArthur, pulling 
forward a chair. “ What is the latest news ? ” 

“Nothing, beyond the report that the Indians appear 
to have shifted themselves elsewhere.” 

“ Well, that is news,” said Rosalind, looking up with a 
smile. 

“You say, ‘appear to have shifted themselves,’” said 
McArthur. “ I shall still keep on the defensive. I 
wouldn’t trust a Redskin for a good deal " 

“True enough,” was the answer. “ 
could you send to the 
village for need at a 
critical time ? ” 

“ I doubt if I could 
spare a man. Every 
hand would be wanted, 
every rifle needed, for 
I know not in what 
numbers the Redskins 
might come.” 

“ I could ride to the 
village,” announced 
Rosalind calmly. 

“Golightlyand I would 
cover the ground in no 
time.” 

“You,my darling! ” 

Mrs. McArthur ejacu¬ 
lated in horror. 

McArthur waved 
his daughter’s words 
aside. 

“You do not know’, 
my child, what danger 
you w r ould court.” 

“Of course, Miss 
McArthur is out of the 
question,” said the 
young man, and smiled 
as Rosalind darted an 
indignant glance at 
him. 

“At any rate, I am 
at your service if you 
need me,” he con¬ 
tinued. ‘ ‘ I trust I may 
not be called out for 
such a purpose, but if 
I am, I and my rifle 
are at your disposal.” 

“ Thanks, Robert¬ 
son, you are a good 
fellow,” returned 
McArthur heartily, 
grasping the young- 
man’s hand. 

In a few minutes he 
rose to go. Rosalind 
accompanied him to 
the house door. 

“ Mr. Robertson 
she said abruptly, as 
soon as they were out 
of hearing, “ which would be the shortest cut to the village ? 
By the woods or by the river ? ’’ He looked keenly at her. 

“You meant what you said just now ? ” 

“ Of course I meant it. I—I would do anything to save 
my father’s and mother’s lives, and their property, which 
father has secured by dint of so much labour.” 

He took her hand in his. 

“ Rosalind,” he said softly, “ if anything happened to 
you, my life w-ould be of no worth to me.” 

She flushed all over her fair skin. 

“It is better to be prepared for an emergency,” she 
answered gently, “ and I do not think I would run such a 
great risk as you and my father think.” 


“You do not know the Redskin,” was the grave 
answer. 

“You heard my father say he couldn’t spare a man. 
How much more use I w’ould be if I brought help than stay 
here and perhaps shoot a couple of Indians, who might 
overpower us by their numbers. I was wondering if 
Golightly and the woods would be a shorter way than my 
canoe and the river ? ” 

He had both her hands in his, and was looking down 
into her eyes. 

“The w’oods and Golightly w-ould be the swiftest 
w r ay to communicate to us in the village.” 

“ Then if need be I 
shall do it.” 

“ Take the right- 
hand track straight 
through the wood, and 
God protect you, Rosa¬ 
lind. My house will 
be the first one you will 
come to. Let me be 
the first to spring to 
your aid. No man will 
step into the stirrup 
with greater alacrity 
than I. But, please 
God, there may be r.o 
need for you to under¬ 
take such a journey.” 

He lifted her hands 
to his lips and was 
gone. 

Two days passed an d 
nothing of moment 
happened. But on the 
evening of the third, 
two men in McArthur’s 
employ entered the 
house breathless with 
excitement. Feather- 
top—an Indian chief 
noted for the number of 
scalps which adorned 
his person—had been 
seen in the vicinity of 
the small settlement. 

McArthur, with a 
grim fixedness of coun¬ 
tenance, saw to the 
priming of his rifle for 
the fiftieth time ; and 
Rosalind, with .her 
father’s courage, ex¬ 
amined her own 
weapon, which she had 
resolved to take with 
her for safety if Go¬ 
lightly had to be re¬ 
quisitioned. 

“Rosalind, those 
chaps will be on us 
to-night or to-morrow 
morning.” 

It was McArthur 
who spoke, and Rosa¬ 
lind knew that her own misgivings had taken root also 
within her father’s mind. 

“ Because of Feathertop ? ” she asked bravely. 

“Yes. He is never lurking about unless he means 
business.” 

“ Could David and Jim have been misinformed ? ” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“Then, father, I shall ride to the village.” 

McArthur looked at his daughter. He saw her face, he 
saw her figure. Both were alive with determination and 
courage. 

“ Rosalind, you will kill your mother if you attempt to do 
such a thing.” 


McArthur, whom 
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“ Don’t tell her unless you are obliged. It is to save her 
that I do it. Give her a rifle---keep her employed—let her 
think I am with some of the neighbours. Father, we do not 
know if we shall be outnumbered. If we are, what will 
happen ? All your cattle will go—your whole property will 
be ruined, and worse than all put together, we shall 
probably lose our lives in a horrible manner.” 

“ I acknowledge all that you say, but one of the men 
must go. You with your rifle can take his place, and do 
just as much execution as he can-” 

David put his head in at the door. 

“ We’ve brought all the live-stock as close to the house 
as possible. Jim has been stealing round the plantation 
by the river, and says he has distinctly seen three Redskins 
on the other side of the river. We must be prepared for an 
attack this evening.” 

“ David, can you get me Golightly without attracting 
attention ? I am going to ride him at once to the village.” 

“ Mercy on us ! ” exclaimed David. “ Is there no one 
but you to do that ? ” 

“ No. You and all the rest must defend my father and 
mother. I shall keep on this side of the river, and will go 
through the wood. If I go at once I may prevent an 
attack. David, every minute is of value. Fetch me 
Golightly. Father, I am not of such importance as the 
men here, but I can ride, and I can defend myself with my 
rifle if need be.” 

“ Then God go with you, my child.” 

Only McArthur, and David, and the moon saw Rosalind 
spring to her seat on Golightly’s back. Only the moon 
saw her with flushed cheeks and beating heart riding for 
life through the trees of the forest. If only she could get 
clear of the first two or three miles, she was safe to reach 
her destination in time. 

The track was clearly discernible except when the 
swiftly-flying clouds obscured the moon’s light. The 
soughing of the wind in the tree-tops, together with the 
soft springy turf, helped to somewhat deaden the sound of 
Golightly’s hoofs. The good horse scented danger in the 
air and in the tone of his mistress’s voice, and with true 
instinct galloped through the wood, conscious of the caress¬ 
ing finger-tips which ever and anon silently encouraged him. 

“ Bang! ” 

It was unexpected, and Golightly sprang into the air, 
only to gallop on again like lightning. Rosalind’s heart 
was going pretty fast now. She could see two or three 
dark forms gliding serpent-like through the trees, but 
Golightly’s rapid progress baulked their aim. Ah, there 
are some figures in advance of her! Courage, Rosalind, 
courage. Her rifle is ready. 

“ Golightly, dear Golightly, save us both,” she whispers. 
And Golightly tosses up his head with a little whinny of 
comprehension, and, bracing up every nerve, prepares for 
a rush through that ominous path blocked as it is by two 
dark figures. 

“ Bang! ” 

It is Rosalind’s rifle this time, and a scream, shrill and 
piercing, rends the air. One form drops like a stone right 
across the path. But there is another to dispose of. His 
rifle is raised. Either Golightly or his mistress will receive 
the contents of that barrel. But Rosalind’s hand never 
wavers as she points at that upraised arm. 

“ Bang ! ” 


“ Bang! ” 

The two shots resound almost simultaneously, but 
Rosalind’s is first by half a second. Again a scream 
rends the air, and yet another, coming this time from the 
rear. Rosalind’s palpitating heart prevents her from 
glancing about to learn the cause. She knows she has 
shot the Indian in the right arm, but she does not know, 
and will never know, that her opportune shot has saved 
herself and her steed from being fired at from behind as 
well as in front. For when the Indian’s arm was struck, 
it directed the contents of his rifle away from the point he 
aimed at. He shot half a second after Rosalind’s fire, 
and killed his chief Feathertop, who was lurking in the 
background, grinning horribly at his good fortune in taking 
aim at the back of the Paleface and her flying steed. 

Over the body of the dead Indian does Golightly spring, 
paying no heed to the savage Redskin who stands aside 
from the trampling hoofs with his right arm hanging 
broken at his side. He is helpless, but he may yet do 
damage to Rosalind’s cause. She lifts her rifle in passing 
him, and aims once more at his retreating form. He springs 
into the air, and, without a groan or cry, meets his death. 

Rosalind has cleared her path from further danger. 
Ride swiftly though she does, no lurking forms are seen, 
no gliding figures block her way. But the danger she has 
gone through has taken all her strength from her. She 
leans her cheek on Golightly’s sympathetic head and sobs 
out her gratitude to him. 

When a foam-flecked steed dashed up to the first house 
in the village there was great commotion. Frank Robert¬ 
son, with his mother and sisters, rushed out to find a 
white-faced Rosalind, spent and nearly fainting, sitting 
limply on Golightly’s back. She had no words to explain 
her presence. She could only look at them with lack¬ 
lustre eyes. But Golightly turned his head as the young 
man lifted her gently off, and his eloquent eyes said as 
plainly as any words could say— 

“ Deal gently with her; she has gone through more than 
you will ever know, and has played her part bravely.” 

His comfort was looked after in as great a degree as was 
Rosalind’s. For while Rosalind lay on a couch, faint but 
smiling, and listening to the praises which the women-folk 
showered upon her, Golightly was stabled and rubbed down 
by two of Robertson’s hired men, and caressed and given 
a good feed of corn with as many admiring words thrown 
in as ever his mistress had. 

No time was lost in collecting a good body of mounted 
men, and away they rode with Frank Robertson at their 
head, arriving in good time to save McArthur’s home and 
family from the savage destruction of the Redskins. 

With the knowledge that their chief Feathertop was 
killed, the Indians lacked enthusiasm, and those who could, 
saved their lives by flying to their homes in the mountains. 
McArthur was never again troubled by a visit from them, 
and lived to rejoice in the marriage of his brave daughter 
to Frank Robertson. 

The young couple settled within a couple of miles of 
McArthur’s homestead, and as each anniversary of 
Rosalind’s ride came round, it was a familiar sight to see 
old McArthur standing up amongst the great gathering of 
friends to praise the brave girl who jeopardised her life that 
moonlight night to save the lives and property of those 
dearest to her. 





PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW, 


By A LAWYER. 


Swindles. 

The Tanquerey “ Free Portrait ” Scheme is a swindle. 

It has been constantly exposed in the newspapers. 

But is always cropping up in a fresh place and under 
a different name, and presumably therefore catching 
fresh dupes. 

One of his aliases is F. Schneider, Rue de Constantinople, 
Paris. 

Girls in search of employment and ladies requiring 
domestic servants and governesses should beware of 
many of the so-called “ Registry Offices.” 

Which are simply places for extorting fees. 

Do not go to them unless you know something about 
them. 

There are several highly respectable Registry Offices 
but many that are not; the latter predominate. 

Do not pay preliminary fees for having your name 
put on their books. 

For the matter ends there, they do no real business, 
you will get no employment out of them. 

But they will get .what little money you have out of you. 

The advertisements which appear in ,the papers offering 
home employment to ladies are mostly swindles. 

They promise ten to fifteen shillings a week for a few 
hours’ labour. 

Do not deceive yourselves ; it is not to be had. 

If it were there would be no need to advertise the fact. 

There are thousands of young women, and men too, 
for the matter of that, who would jump at such an offer. 

If it were bond fide . 


To make ten shillings a week you have to work very 
hard in these days of competition. 

Even if you have brains and are industrious. 

These advertisers require you to send them four or five 
shillings before they send you a number of useless articles 
which you have to sell at a profit to your friends. 

If you are poor you will probably not have many friends. 

Even if you have a large acquaintance, you would soon 
lose such friends as you may now possess if you were 
to be continually bothering them to buy something which 
they could have no possible use for. 

The home employment generally consists in knitting 
an impossible number of socks. 

For which you are to receive so much per dozen pairs. 

When you have deducted the cost of the wool, the time 
you have expended, and the number of pairs rejected on 
the ground of being imperfect, you will wonder where the 
profit comes in, so far as you are concerned. 

The lady, the wife of a general, who is going to join 
her husband in South Africa and has a piano which she 
is willing to dispose of at a sacrifice, is a person to 
beware of. 

She is always going to South Africa or some other 
place to rejoin her husband, but she never starts. 

He is a general dealer. 

Her advertisements appear in the papers regularly 
day after day. 

She has always got something to sell. 

She is not a swindler, but she makes a trade of selling 
things retail which she purchases at wholesale prices. 

It is an objectionable way of dealing. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS: A CONTRAST. 


PART XI. 

When we come to draw a comparison between the works 
of ancient and modern architects, it is but right to point 
out the fact that the modern architect is thoroughly unable, 
on account of his professional engagements and occupations, 
of bestow the same amount of attention to the artistic side 
to his profession that men in olden times could give. The 
ancient architect (Cementarius , Magister Ofierum, or 
Lafiiscida) as a rule had rarely more than one or two 
works in hand at the same time, and he was paid a fixed 
salary, usually by the week, provided with a residence 
close to his work, and in some cases, as we read in old 
records, supplied with clothes for himself and even at times 
for his wife and children. At Barcelona Cathedral the 
thirteenth-century architect complained that only one hat 
had been supplied to him, which he considered insufficient, 
and at Wells the architect complained that the materials 
allowed for his wife’s dresses was not good enough ! No 
doubt the mediaeval architect acted as builder also, and 
hired the workmen, though there was often a kind of general 
superintendent who acted as pay-master, somewhat equiva¬ 
lent to the “ Commissioner of Public Works ” in Govern¬ 
ment contracts. This man was often an ecclesiastic, and 
this fact has given rise to the notion that mediaeval 
architects were generally churchmen, which was certainly 
not the case. Thus we are told that William of Wykeham 
was the architect of the completion of the nave at Win¬ 
chester Cathedral, whereas we know as a fact that his 
architect was a certain William Watson. 

From all this we shall see that the mediaeval architect 
was in a somewhat different position with regard to his 
work from a modern one, for as his income was fixed, 
and his wants supplied, he was placed above anxiety and 
in a position of comfort, so that he was in a superior 


position to a modern architect with a small and uncertain 
“ connection,” but, on the other hand, he could not 
undertake many works at the same time, so that he had 
not the chance of making the large incomes that some 
modern architects do. Probably the modern architect has 
a good deal more business to get through than an old one, 
but, on the other hand, he has to employ a large staff of 
assistants, and has to have a knowledge of a much-extended 
range of subjects. For instance, he is expected to under¬ 
stand all about the Metropolitan and other Building Acts, 
the questions about what is called “Ancient Lights,” the 
requirements of the County Council, and conditions laid 
down by fire insurance companies. Then he must know all 
about sewage, drainage, gas and many other subjects. 

In going over a modern building erected for business 
purposes, the last thing that one will consider is the 
artistic qualities displayed in the design. One looks at 
the ingenuity displayed in lighting the basement, one is 
astonished at the ease with which the huge windows can 
be thrown open, at the facilities afforded for escape in 
case of fire, the ingenious methods of ventilation, the 
satisfactory system of drainage; but one gives only a 
casual glance at the art displayed—it seems so unim¬ 
portant, especially as nothing could relieve the dull 
monotony of the dreary back street and ugliness of the 
surroundings, and anything beautiful seems as though it 
would be out of place ! Of course, this impression is in 
reality thoroughly wrong, for, however unlovely the locality 
may be, beauty can never be out of place, because appro¬ 
priateness is an essential element of the beautiful. Nature 
teaches us this lesson. How often do we find graceful 
plants growing upon a rubbish heap or soft mosses 
adorning a stagnant puddle ! 

Another difficulty architects nowadays have to cope 
with is that of erecting a number of buildings in different 
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styles, whereas the mediaeval men could only build in the 
one style in vogue in their day, and this continued to be 
the case long after the introduction of classical features 
into architectural design. Middle Temple Hall is an 
excellent example of the mixed style which was introduced 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. We see here 
that all the windows are Gothic, but the woodwork has 
thoroughly Italian details. The effect is in no way 
incongruous or disagreeable, althought it shocked the 
“purists ” of the last century. 

Another difficulty in the present method of carrying out 
architectural works is the prevailing manner of paying 
architects by percentage upon work. Unfortunately it 
has been found impossible to introduce any other method 
which does not involve other difficulties, but it is manifest 
that it must injure the cause of art because it means paying 
by quantity instead of quality, and offers a temptation to 
use costly materials rather than devote time to careful 
designing. And it is not infrequent to find designs carried 
out in costly marbles and metals which scarcely deserve 


being executed in brick and plaster. There are certain 
advantages in the plan of paying by percentage in such a 
period of competition and beating down everyone to the 
lowest farthing as obtains at the present time, but it is 
obvious that modem architecture is quite as much a busi¬ 
ness as an art, and this has led to the outcry about 
“ commercialism.” 

It has been suggested that a new style of architecture is 
required, and that it might give us more original designs ; 
but that does not follow at all, because it is quite improbable 
that a man who cannot do original work in one of the 
existing styles which he has an opportunity of studying, 
will design better in a style the principles of which cannot 
be studied. And we have never heard architects who can 
do really original work clamour for a new style. This cry 
reminds us of a speech of “ Jeames ” in Punch years ago. 

“ I don’t know, Chawles, what your hopinion is, but it 
seems to me that it’s time some newhanimal was invented. 
I am sick of these everlasting legs of mutton and ribs of 
beef!” 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbetk,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

he maid’s presence was an 
undoubted comfort and 
protection to Beth, and 
gaye some sanction to 
her hurried flight. Ball 
had certain qualms about 
her own share in the 
matter, but reflected that, 
since she could not 
forcibly detain the young 
lady against her will, the 
next best thing was to see 
that she set out under 
proper protection. Beth 
was the only one of the 
family who had showed 
the dependent any kind¬ 
ness or consideration, and 
Ball thought it no part 
of her duty to warn Miss 
Iiazlett of her step-sister’s 
intended journey. 

“ If there’s them in her 
own country that loves 
her better, let her go to 
them and welcome,” was 
Bail’s private judgment. “There’s none but me will 
miss her here, though they’ll spend her father’s money 
fast enough.” 

The two made their exit silently and unseen, securing 
a cab at .the corner of the street. The servants, released 
from the necessity of cooking or waiting dinner, were 
below enjoying themselves ; Jane’s door was fast shut, 
and no ray of light streamed from under it. Beth spared 
a pang of pity for the pain that racked the strong 
nature seated there in the darkness. For surely it must 
be the worst pain of all to love and be deceived. 

It was a strange dream to Beth to find herself whirled 
through the gaily-lighted streets, leaving London behind. 
Only six months since she had come, and every month 
had been a lesson in endurance. We forget the pleasures 


so easily, and have so long a memory for hardships. Beth 
put her head out of the cab window and looked behind 
her, down the gleaming row of lights that tapered away 
to mere specks in the west that is too far west for 
fashion, and gave a thanksgiving for the one great 
good she had found in this teeming London—the gift 
of a friend. 

At the station Ball sensibly fell in with her decision 
to travel third class, as offering a greater chance of 
respectable company, and as they were early enough 
on the scene to make good choice, they fixed upon a 
carriage where a comely young countrywoman and her 
little boy were already seated. Ball’s lengthy explana¬ 
tion, or possibly Beth’s timidly-offered half-crown 
interested the guard, and he promised that the carriage 
should be reserved for ladies and children. 

“ Maybe ye’ll get it to yourselves, for we’re not very 
throng yet.” 

How good the homely accent tasted to Beth! 

“ She’s modest and respectable, if I know anything, 
Miss Betsy,” Ball remarked about the fellow-traveller, 
“and she’s going all the way. And even if the child 
does cry, better be disturbed that way than with the 
antics of people as you don’t know what they’ll do or 
say next.” 

“ He doesn’t look as if he would cry,” said Beth, 
attracted by the pretty smiling looks of the little fellow. 
“I’d like to get him some sponge-cakes, Ball: we’ve 
half an hour yet.” 

They bought the cakes and a bottle of milk, and Ball 
suggested a liberal package of sandwiches for her young 
lady’s consumption, and a little flask of cordial. Beth 
agreed to the sandwiches, and gave in to argument over 
the cordial. 

“ It takes no room to carry, and you never know 
whether you’ll want it. If it isn’t yourself, Miss Betsy, 
somebody else may be took ill as you would be Mad to 
help.” 

As they were returning along the platform from the 
telegraph office, where she had communicated with her 
uncle, Beth saw a figure which she instantly recognised 
in spite of ulster and travelling cap—that of young 
Douglas, whom she had met six weeks earlier as her 
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father’s guest. She was glad to be wearing a veil, and 
hoped to pass him unnoticed. He was humming a 
tune and looking straight before him. The tune was— 

“ Oh, it’s hame, hame, hame, fain wad I be,” 

and, in spite of her trouble and her pre-occupation, Beth 
smiled. 

“ He’s going over the Border to enlarge his mind,” 
she said to herself. How eager was she, too, for that 
flight into liberty ! 

It seemed as if the last ten minutes would never go 
by ; every one of them freighted with danger. She 
might be missed, followed. Improbable as her brain 
reasoned this to be, the dread was very real. Ah, the 
doors were being banged at the far end of the train. 
Ball, on the platform, put out a black taffeta hand, 
but Beth leaned forward and kissed the lean withered 
cheek. 

“ Good-bye, and thank you again and again and 
again ! ” she said, and Ball, moved and perturbed, could 
scarcely get at her handkerchief in time to stem her 
emotion. 

Off at last, thundering along the iron way between 
the flash and the flare of lights into the cool spring 
darkness. Beth’s rug was round her knees, her bag on 
the seat opposite, a paper of Ball’s providing folded beside 
the milk bottle—which showed a disturbing tendency 
to roll about—and the sandwiches, already making 
buttery stains upon the enveloping paper. Was it 
indeed true, or was it but a dream ? 

“ Remember to mind your watch, miss,” Ball had 
enjoined. The prosaic advice sent a comical ray aslant 
her sadness* and she laughed. The little chap upon his 
mother’s knee laughed responsively, and Beth turned 
to find distraction in him. 

She was alone with these two untravelled companions, 
after all, and, while the baby made grabs at her watch, 
dangled by its chain—both her father’s Christmas gifts 
—she spoke to the young mother. She was from the 
Border country—her sweet speech bewrayed her—and 
Beth’s heart leaped to her. She had been visiting a 
married sister in London, and thought the big city 
wonderful, but “no’ canny” and “no’ canty” either, 
and was glad to be going home. An hour fled in talk. 
The calm stars were clearly seen now, and a sweet air 
of things growing, pushing silent spears above the 
brown earth, came in at the window. Beth flung the 
mighty oppression of London from her, fed the baby 
with cakes and milk, and assisted at his toilet for the 
night. The young woman, shy no longer, revealed all 
those pretty arts that mothers use to the “ wee Willie 
Winkies ” who will not sleep. Such wisely foolish talk, 
such a riding of cock-a-horse, counting of rosy toes, 
crooning of rhymes, melting from the mere nonsense 
verse to the soft lullaby when the baby’s eyes finally 
closed, and the fair head found shelter on the mother’s 
breast. 

Beth had made sure that, as on that other journey, 
she should wake and watch, but she had not counted on 
the exhaustion of mental emotion, and soon, her plaid 
wrapped about her, her bare head against the cushion, 
she was in a sleep as sound as the child’s. 

***** 

The awakening was to a never-forgotten horror—a 
black nightmare, the memory of which years did not 
efface. First, a rending jar, then a quick leaping, 
vibrating motion of the train as if it were a thing of life, 
instinct with fear, fleeing in terror from some appre¬ 
hended doom. Oh, what awful sequel was this to a dream 
of peace! Smitten with paralysing fear, her contracted 


throat could utter no sound as she was tossed and 
buffeted about by the oscillation of the carriage for 
what, in her anguish, looked an eternity of time, but 
was, in reality, but one short minute until, with a final 
crash of rent timbers, the quivering train came to a 
standstill. After that—the blackness of darkness, and 
a great weight pressing her down—down—then con¬ 
sciousness and feeling ebbed away together. 

She realised afterwards that she must have fainted. 
She came dizzily to herself again, with the glare of 
lights that leaped and fell somewhere out in that 
abyssmal blackness. Dante’s Inferno—she had seen a 
picture of it somewhere, or—was this death ? Then to 
her dulled ears came sounds ; a hiss like a singing 
kettle. Surely the fire was crackling very loud—and 
those cries—she shuddered. Was it a prison, and 
people fighting to get out ? She was held fast herself, 
as sure a captive as any. Her right arm—she could not 
move it. Ller left ? Yes, that was free. She was not 
dead, then ? Something light and warm and very still 
was pressing against her side. She moved her fingers 
tentatively ; how soft it was, like floss silk. Where had 
she seen silk—floss silk, gold, sunny gold, like curls and 
tendrils P 

A door seemed suddenly to give way in her brain, and 
she began to remember—the horror was coming back. 
The light came nearer—flashed into her staring eyes. 
Someone said very pitifully, “ She’s safe, anyway, poor 

child, but the others-” and then another voice 

stronger and deeper, “ Courage, drink this ! ” 

“Be quick with that cordial, Smith, and then we’ll 
set to.” 

Beth’s face was rigid, her teeth chattered against the 
glass held to her lips, but she swallowed mechanically. 
The stimulant was like fire in her throat; the colour 
began to come back to her ghastly face, her lips moved. 
She was hemmed in with shattered timbers. How 
strange ! She looked up into the faces round the door 
—two of them, and then another, looking over the 
others, a face she had seen before. 

“ I remember,” she said, addressing this one, “ but I 
wasn’t alone always in the dark. There was a woman 
and a little child. Its mother folded its hands, and 
said, ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’ ” 

“ Dear me ! It’s Bethune’s daughter! ” said a voice 
belonging to the man whose face she knew. Quickly 
he thrust the others aside, and found footing on the 
wreck. “ A minute, men,” he said. He put an arm 
round Beth’s shoulder, and drew her towards him, 
holding her close, and shielding her eyes with one 
hand. “ Now, men, if you can,” he said, “ but be 
gentle.” 

They began tearing at the wreckage that made Beth’s 
prison house to reach that soft something that had lain 
so still—so still across her lap, and she never knew that 
the silk her hand had rested on was the silk of tangled 
yellow curls. 

***** 

“ Both dead ? ” she said, looking up with ashen lips 
that quivered pitifully into Archie Douglas’s face. 

“Both,” he said very gently. “Think of it—it was 
better so.” 

“ She said it was all she had.” A tear rolled down 
her cheek for the pity and the pathos of that double death. 

She was seated on a grassy bank some distance from 
the scene of the accident. The engine, by a miracle, 
had kept the line, and had dragged the foremost car¬ 
riages into safety, but behind, where the couplings had 
broken under the strain, a pair of carriages had dashed 
themselves against the parapet of a bridge, and forcing 
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themselves through the obstruction, lay with it in a 
common ruin at the bottom of the embankment. 
Others, telescoped into each other, piled the line with 
wreckage. Bonfires, hastily fed by spars and splinters, 
flamed up into the indigo heaven, and lit the weird 
picture ; by that glare, hurried on by the anguished 
cries of the sufferers, men worked with the fierceness of 
savages, and the strength of giants, for the moments 
were all too few to save the wounded and dying. Far 
away at the other end of the line a long row of still 
figures already lay for whom there was nothing more 
man could do. 

Beth’s right arm was in a sling made of Archie 
Douglas’s silk comforter. People had been very kind to 
her. A doctor had set the broken bone, and Mr. 
Douglas, who had seized and brought him, had said to 
her, “ Now, you’ll be plucky, I know,” and afterwards 
he had said in his quiet, strong way, “ You’re a little 
brick ! ” 

She must be a brick still—always. She must not cry, 
not even for the poor mother and little child. There 
were other people near her, and a stout old lady insisted 
—though it must have been difficult, because the bank 
sloped so—on sitting sideways that Beth might lean 
against her. She was so billowy, she made a delightful 
cushion. Another lady was telling all who would listen 
that she would claim compensation for her dressing-bag 
because it was stolen—she was certain it was stolen. 
She was interrupted by a man with a bandaged head 
who said— 

“ Woman, if ye’ve no heart, ye can at least hold your 
tongue.” 

There was a great deal of talk too about the accident, 
and people were eloquent in describing their feelings. 

The group about Beth and her kind cushion changed 
a good deal, some coming, some going. She strove to 
fix her attention, but sounds and sights kept slipping 
away. Bits of news were passed on. The nearest 
village was three miles—five—no, only two. Messengers 
had set out, and a relief train was expected immediately, 
and more doctors. It was a mercy the great surgeon, 
Sir George Fremantle, was in the train—going North 
for a consultation. He was working like a navvy, and 
as cool as if he was at a dinner-party. Flow many more 
had they found- 
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“ Hush ! ” said Beth’s kind supporter in an authorita¬ 
tive voice. “ Look, dearie ”—she bent to the girl— 
“ yonder’s the dawn. You and me may thank God for 
letting us see it.” 

Archie Douglas was among those who disappeared 
and reappeared. There was work for every man with 
head and hands over there, but he made little rushes 
back to Beth to ask her hurriedly how she was. He 
brought her things to eat, and worried her till she obeyed 
and ate them. His ulster was round her curls, for she 
had lost her hat. 

The sky was full of pale cold light, and the bonfires 
along the line were turning a sickly yellow when he 
came again. Beth thought it very odd to see the faces 
of the people who had only been voices before—the 
selfish woman in a bonnet with roses, the stern old 
man with a shot-out underlip. Her dear old lady had a 
round chubby face and quite white hair. Archie 
Douglas’s face on the contrary, naturally thin and 
sharp, was not improved by being grimed with soot. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, and one of them was torn, 
but to Beth that was quite right. She felt as if she had 
known him always, and had always trusted him too. 
She made a great effort to listen to what he said, lifting 
her heavy eyes to his face with the confidence of a 
child. 

“ The relief-train is signalled,” he said. “ It will 
take us all on to Carlisle, and you shall rest there till we 
can let them know at home.” 

“ That will be my plan too,” said the old lady, “my 
husband will be setting out the minute he hears of the 
trouble, and I’ll wait for him there. So we’ll go 
together, my dear, and be company for each other. I 
have a grandchild just your age.” 

Beth murmured her gratitude, and Archie Douglas 
thanked her too. She was one of those Samaritans who 
give the oil of their sympathy freely to all who halt by 
the way. 

Beth wondered why her rescuer should insist on 
wrapping his ulster close about her as he supported her 
towards the train, for the morning was no longer cold. 
She did not know what he knew—that the front of her 
pretty green dress with the grey fur was damp with dull 
dark stains. 

(To be continued.') 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Beatrice asks : Can yoic give any explanation of the 
custom of throwing a ribbon of af>f)le faring over one's 
shoulder , to see what initial it makes as it falls on the 
ground ? 

There is an association with this youthful habit which is, 
to say the least, veiy suggestive of a common origin. 

What are Runes ? 

They are ancient letters, supposed to have been brought 
to our shores by the men of the Iron Age. On old crosses 
o ne sees them engraved, and here and there in the British 
Isles our readers may have gazed at a “ Runic Cross ” with 
little understanding of what the characters mean. The very 
word “ rune ” means “ secret.” 

Antiquaries have succeeded, by comparison, in finding 
the Roman letters equivalent to these “runes.” Those 
common to the Isle of Man are sixteen in number, and 
from the order in which the first seven o^rur, corresponding 
to our f, u, t, h, o, r, k, they are called a Scandinavian 
futhorc . 


What has this to do with the custom mentioned by 
Beatrice ? 

Look back into the dim recesses of the past. The heathen 
priests wish to find a victim for their next human sacrifice. 
How shall they decide upon this luckless wretch ? 

They have a set of blocks of wood, each engraved with 
one letter of the “futhorc,” just as a child’s alphabet 
blocks are now engraved. 

The priests throw the whole set of blocks up in the air, and 
call upon the gods to arrange them, as they fall, in the name 
of the victim w r ho shall be sacrificed as a burnt-offering. 

So the next time a light-hearted girl tosses the apple¬ 
peeling over her shoulder to discern the initial of her lover, 
she may remember, with wonder—and also with a little 
shudder of relief that it was all “so long ago”—the bar¬ 
barous custom which has perchance been the first 
suggestion of this innocent amusement. 

Perhaps in the “good time coming,” all in the world 
that is now sad and cruel shall only be dimly remembered 
by such blithe and gentle traits and survivals. 









ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

*** We hasten to inform our readers that the “ United Literary Club ” 
(Miss Bagiev) has ceased to exist, as the secretary has gone abroad. 

AMBITIOUS. —We are publishing your request. You say you seldom 
see inquiries for needlework, and add, “ What has become of all our 
stay-at-home girls ? If they are not interested in needlework, what 
can they get to take up their time profitably ? ” A great change has 
come over popular opinion in this respect. Needlework is a good 
occupation in its way, especially when it is devoted to useful or really 
beautiful ends. But it is not the sole home occupation for women. 
Study of literature and art in one form or another, specialising in 
some one department of household management, care for the poor 
and suffering near at hand—all these engross the thought and interest 
of “ stay-at-home girls ” nowadays. 

Mona Maclean. —Many thanks for your interesting letter, which we 
were glad to receive. You will see your request in another column. 
But you and any proposed girl-visitor should exchange references, 
and be as sure as you can be that you would be likely to get on 
together before arranging matters finally. Lack of a good circulation 
makes your hands cold and red. You should take plenty of exercise, 
attending, of course, to other matters, snch as always drying the hands 
thoroughly after washing. The matter will improve with'age. 

MADAME TANTIN.—From your card we can only judge that it is 
MONSIEUR Andr£ Bossy who requires commemoration post-cards, 
and we must refer him to the Boy's Own Paper. 

A GOLDEN Butterfly. —Your lines on the death of our beloved 
Queen, though inspired by affectionate loyalty to her memory, are not 
suited for publication. The metre is not smoothly kept; “ others for 
thy sake” is an instance in point. But your elegy is the best out of 
three we have received. 

VOLO NON VALEO. —Your elegy on our “ Gentle Queen ” is marred 
by a false rhyme in the first verse. We do not like to deal severely 
with these efforts, which are the outcome of love and grief; but they 
are unfitted for publication. 

S. H.—Your verses show that you have no knowledge of the laws of 
poetical composition. In “ Gentle Woman ” a line suddenly becomes 
too short for the metre, i.e .— 

“ Like that Mary who of old.” 

“Have fell” is not grammatical; you should say “Have fallen.” 
“ Our Brave Boys ” cannot win commendation ; the metre constantly 
halts. It is possible, also, to be patriotic without exulting over our 
foes. 

FLOCHEN. —Your lines, “ The Buried Past,” are very good indeed, far 
better than the average verses we receive for criticism. We should 
advise you to persevere. The thought is poetical, and you evidently 
have an ear for melody of expression. It is a mistake to end two lines 
in quick succession with “they” (verses 6 and 7). But we should 
judge you capable of doing very good work with care and perse¬ 
verance, especially as you modestly say you are still young and 
inexperienced. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

H. G. MOYSEY asks for a quaint song heard on the top of Snowdon last 
summer. It increased a line in every verse, after the style of “ The 
house that Jack built,” and was sung to a peculiar chant. The last 
verse began with a solo, “ I know a twelve,” followed by a chorus, 
“ Green grow the rushes O ! ” The various numbers, twelve, eleven, 
ten, and so forth, are adapted to suitable nouns in a semi-sacred way 
that reminds one of some olden Christmas carols. Will any reader 
throw light on this ditty ? 

“ AMBITIOUS ” begs someone to send her pattern pieces of crochet 
work, white preferred. Her address (which we must give, if the work 
is to reach her) is ANNIE D. CARMICHAEL, 2, Royal Terrace, 
Crosshill, Glasgow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BlRDIE. —There is a small manual dealing with canaries which you 
would do well to order at your librarian’s. Many die of over-eafing, 
for they are often greedy birds ; and so are many other cage-birds, 
having nothing else to do beyond singing. We give an extract from 
the New York Tribune , as so many of our girls have these pets and 
ask for our advice. “ It is a mistake fatal to the health of the bird to 
give it cake or any rich food. Seed and a little green food like fresh 
duckweed, lettuce or watercress are all that is desirable. Change 
the water in the bird’s cage twice a day at least in summer. Change 
the food daily, so there is no danger of the bird getting sour food. A 
canary should be kept in a room of even temperature. It is a foolish 
mistake which is fatal to the bird to imagine that it is better off outside 
of the cage. A bird that has been brought up in a cage, and very 
likely was hatched in a cage, is as helpless to take care of itself as a 
little child put adrift in the woods.” 

LEEDS. —Your letter is so contradictory that we cannot give you an 
nswer such as you desire. One thing is clear, that you did very 
wrong in so long encouraging any man in the belief that you were to 
marry him if you did not love him sufficiently to do so. But far 
better to tell him the humiliating truth, that you have deceived him, 
and, at any rate, have changed your mind, than ruin his future life 
and your own. 

MARGUERITE.. —Perhaps it might serve to carry out your wishes if you 
wrote to the “ Liverpool Ladies’ Parochial Bible and Domestic 
Mission,” addressing the lion, secretary of the ladies’ committee— 
Miss F. Ashton, Oldfield, Aigburth. You will obtain all particulars 
from her as to the training home, fees and expenses during training, 
and the salary requisite for your lodging and support when eligible lor 
employment by the society. Have you consulted your father on the 
subject ? 

LOLLIE.— Your information was incorrect. In any case, our revered 
and beloved Sovereign Lady is no more. 

“ LITTLE Star ” may well “ wonder what her namesakes are.” They 
are suns. One of them, “ Canopus,” is thousands of times brighter 
than our sun, but its distance from our earth is immeasurably great, 
and astronomers have not been able to calculate it. To give you some 
idea of the universe, and the greatness of the Divine Creator, who 
made and keeps it in perfect order, like a stupendous piece of clock¬ 
work, the nearest star, says Professor Newcomb, is so far from us that 
a cannon-shot fired in Adam’s time and flying continually, with un¬ 
diminished speed, would even now hardly have started on its journey. 
It would be, comparatively speaking, as if a train had just pulled well 
out, of a station. Think of His greatness, power and wisdom—the 
Divine Creator—when you kneel before Him at your daily prayers. 
“ Is anything impossible to Him ? ” 

M. F. S.—Perhaps you might do well to purchase a piano on the “ three 
years system ” ; that means paying a certain amount on account at 
periods agreed upon. Otherwise you might get one at a private 
auction, or second-hand at a musical instrument shop. We know of 
no other plan. 

CROCK. —If forbidden, in your present state of health, to eat all the fruit 
generally desirable, you will find that stewed or roasted apples and 
bananas may be made an exception. The latter possesses a remarkable 
amount of nutriment. In hot climates men know the value of this 
fruit far better than we do in the North. It is said that in Mexico 
one hectare of land planted with them will yield nourishing food for 
150 men, while the same space of land planted with wheat would only 
supply food for six. Planted under similar conditions of cultivation, 
the banana would yield forty times as much as the potato, and 
100 times as much as wheat. So much is now imported that 
any unsuitability for its growth in our climate is not 01 very great 
importance. 

AURORA. —If no fish knives are supplied, you must employ a small piece 
of crust of bread in your left hand, and use a fork in your right. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ROSERY. 

“ They cling in the moonlight, they kiss each other. 
* Child, my child ! ’ and ‘ Mother, mother ! ’ ” 


art was on Wilgandra station 
to meet them—Bart, healthy- 
looking and sinewy if thin; 
he wore white flannel trousers, 
a white linen coat, and a new 
straw hat with a new fly-veil 
attached. Mrs. Cameron had 
looked when her husband 
cried, “ There’s Bart,” with 
eyes that expected to see an out-at- 
elbow lad, possibly barefoot, probably 
ill-developed. But there was nothing 
she would have changed. 

“Of course, they all wanted to come 
to meet you,” the boy said, when the 
first glad greetings were over, and the 
great panting, shrieking train had be¬ 
come just a quiet black thread climbing the side of the 
next rise. “ But I didn’t want to crowd the buggy.” 

“ The buggy ? ” his father said. “ I was just going 
into the hotel to get one. I’m glad you thought to 



order it.” 

“ It’s Mr. Stevenson’s,” Bart said. “ He sent it down 
this morning for me to meet you in,” and he led them 
with much satisfaction to the handsome roomy sociable 
he had in waiting. Their own solitary equipage, the 
shabby cart drawn by Tramby and driven by young 
Daly, was in readiness for the many boxes. 

Once, in carrying the luggage to the cart, Bart and 
his father found themselves alone on the station for 
a moment. Bart gave a laughing glance from his 
father’s to his own apparel. 

“ Isn’t it a lark ? ” he said. “ I feel quite shy of 
myself, don’t you ? ” 

“ Do the girls look nice ? ” Cameron said anxiously. 

“ Spiffin,” said Bart, “ and Miss Browne’s got a new 
dress and even curled her hair. I say, have you told 
mother about Miss Browne ? ” 

“Yes, she is quite prepared.” 

“ And she knows about the selection ? ” 

“ She knows about the selection.” 

“ We’ve—we’ve been tidying up a bit, dad. I think 
you’ll find it’s a bit—er—tidier.” There was a flush on 
the boy’s cheek, a look of suppressed excitement in his 
eyes. “Let’s get on now; the horse doesn’t like to 
stand, and everything’s in.” 

They drove up the road that wound out of civilised 
Wilgandra away to parts where the bush took on its 
wild character again and rolled either side of them in 
unbroken severity and loneliness for miles. 

But it was early winter now, and the thankful land lay 
smiling and happy-eyed beneath a cooler sky Even the 
newest clearings flaunted rich carpets of grass, green as 
grass only springs where a bush fire has purged the 
ground for it. The air was fragrant with the bush 
scents that rise after rain. A cool, quiet breeze swayed 
the boughs of the ocean-waste of trees, here and there 


it lifted the long strings of warm coloured bark— 
autumn’s royal rags—that hung from the silvered 
trunks. 

Cameron was driving, and mechanically turned the 
horse’s head at the place where he had always turned for 
the slip-rails of his selection. 

And there were no slip-rails ! 

lie turned an astonished glance at Bart, but the boy’s 
eyes only danced. 

“ I’ll get down and open the gate,” he said demurely, 
and jumped down while his father stared at the neat 
white gate with “The Rosery ” painted on in black 
letters. Could this be Dunks’ Selection that stretched 
before the head of the horse that bore them slowly 
along ? This the grey, dreary place that had cast its 
colour over the souls of those who looked at it ? A drive 
ran up from the gate to the house, not a smooth, red 
gravelled drive by any means, but it was cleared and 
stumped now all its length and width, and went with 
pleasant windings between the trees. 

A low white two-rail fence divided the bush and 
sheep ground from the land about the house; the small 
orchard showed freshly ploughed up and trenched 
between the trees; a vegetable garden was laid out, and 
the peas and beans were above the ground already. The 
flower-beds near the house were dug and weeded as if 
they had been beds in the Botanical Gardens; and 
dahlias, little sunflowers, and cosmea of all shades made 
a gay mass of colour. The pixies’ hands had even 
attacked the cottage ; Cameron himself had given it a 
coat of red paint that had much altered its forlorn 
aspect, these new hands had carried the coat of paint 
even over the dreary galvanised iron roof, had “ picked 
out” the chimneys, and windows, and verandah posts 
with white, added a seven-foot verandah all round, and 
knocked a French window into the walls here and 
there. 

“Why,” cried Challis, “it’s the sweetest, darlingest 
little place I ever saw. Oh, I never want to go away 
from it again ! ” 

Mrs. Cameron was looking with eyes full of pleased 
surprise. 

“ Why, Jim,” she said, “ why, dearest, it is really very 
nice, very nice indeed, so peaceful-looking. You did not 
prepare me for anything like this.” 

Cameron swallowed a lump in his throat. 

“ I didn’t prepare myself,” he began, but his wife’s 
hand was fluttering to the fastening of the sociable 
door, and her ears were no longer for him, for Hermie 
and Roly were running out to meet her. 

Such a rushing into arms, such kissings, such a 
choking of laughter and tears! Mrs. Cameron held 
Hermie to her and from her, arid to her again, and 
marvelled to find her almost a woman. 

“ My pretty girl, my pretty girl 1 .” she said, the fond 
tears starting, and Hermie blushed herself into even 
lovelier colour than before. 

Challis kissed her sister and clung to her a moment, 
then stood away shy and pink, almost crying. Hermie’s 
hair was done “ on top,” her dress was long, so long; 
she was very pretty and sweet-looking, but oh, there 
would never be any whispering and whispering in bed— 
she was far too grown up for that. 




















The Mother and 

Roly came up to the sister and submitted the edge of 
his left ear to her kiss. He looked at her critically. 

“ Did the Queen cry when you came away ? ” he said. 

“ I didn’t notice,” said Challis. “ She was in the 
garden when I went to say good-bye, and she waved her 
handkerchief when I got back to the house—perhaps she 
had been crying into it.” 

“ Floss, Floss—I want my baby,” the mother’s voice 
was saying. 

Iiermie looked about her distressedly. 

“ Will you take no notice just yet, darling ? ” she said. 
“ She is very—shy, but she won’t be able to stay away 
long—she’s hiding somewhere.” 

“Well, look here,” Roly said, “I suppose she’ll be 
wanting to come out here and see you-” 

“ Who ? ” said Challis, who also was looking longingly 
for the little girl she was going to put to bed at night. 

“ That Queen-woman, of course,” said Roly. “ Look 
here, you can tell her straight before she comes I’m not 
going to take my tent down for her. You can let her 
have Miss Browne’s bedroom, and you can’t see it from 
that window. Miss Browne’s got a cheek. Wanted me 
to take it down just for you and mother, ’cos she says 
it’s untidy.” 

“ Why, we’re dying to see the tent, aren’t we, mother ? ” 
Challis said. 

Mrs. Cameron’s arm went round her boy’s shoulder, 
and her lips down to his round, closely-cropped head. 
He dodged skilfully. 

“ Come and see the tent,” he said. Then a gush of 
gentler feeling came up in his little boy-heart, and he 
moved up to her again and rubbed his head on her arm. 

“ If you like,” he said, “ I’ll let you sleep out in it to¬ 
night, but not her,” and he pointed a finger at Challis; 

“ she’d get messing about and trying to tidy up.” 

He dragged them round to the back of the cottage 
where the tent stood, a most dilapidated spread of ragged 
canvas. 

“ Look here,” the owner said, nearly bursting with 
pride, “up there, that’s the fly, keeps it cool. I can sit 
in it on the hottest day.” 

“No one else could,” laughed Bart. 

Roly took no heed of the depreciation. 

“ See that ? That’s my water-bag; hang it in a draught 
and it’s as cool as you like.” 

“ No,” said Bart again, “ only as you like.” 

“ See this ? Keep my meat in it, flies can’t get in, hang 
it up out of the way. Here’s my gridiron—here’s my 
frying-pan.” 

“ Why,” cried Hermie, “ Miss Browne’s been looking 
for the frying-pan all the morning.” 

“ Let her cook her things in the oven,” said Roly. 

“ See this ? It’s my bunk, made it myself—just legs of 
trees, and you stretch canvas on it. No sheets for me, 
only this blue blanket-” 

The blanket moved convulsively, a little brown bare 
foot was sticking out of one end of it, a strand of 
straight light air showed at the other. 

“ Flossie ! ” the mother cried, and made a rush at the 
bunk. 

The small girl sat up. 

9 “ G° awa y! ” she said. “ Go away ! I won’t be kissed. 

I m not your girl. Keep your old dolls for yourself.” 

“ Flossie,” cried the mother, “ Flossie ! ” and tried to 
gather her up as if she had been two instead of seven, 
and tried to kiss her, but Floss covered her face tightly 
with her bony little hands. 

“ Floss,” said Cameron, “ don’t be ridiculous. Kiss 
your mother, and why are you not dressed ? ” 

Hermie was looking ready to cry. Had she not 
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herself put the child a clean white frock on, and tried to 
curl her hair, and seen her into shoes and stockings ? 
And here was the naughty little thing barefoot, and in a 
ragged print frock. 

“ Kiss your mother,” Cameron said sternly, the 
surprised pain on his wife’s face angering him against 
the child. 

Floss turned a sullen little face to her mother, but her 
lips did not move. 

“ Now kiss Challis,” the father said, for the mother, 
stooping over the child, had hidden it from him that he 
had only been half obeyed. Challis came forward to 
put a loving arm round the ragged shoulder. But Floss 
struggled to the ground, dived under the bunk, dragged 
at one of the tent-pegs, and was out and flying off to 
the bush like a wild rabbit before anyone could stop 
her. 

“ Go and fetch her back, Baft,” Cameron said, extreme 
annoyance in his tone. 

“ It was to be expected,” Mrs. Cameron said, but she 
looked a little white. “ We mustn’t force her; you must 
let me lay siege to the fortress my own way.” 

They went into the cottage, and Miss Browne showed 
herself—Miss Browne with her usual strands of hair in 
little tight curls round her forehead, and a ready-made 
blouse and skirt of white pique vainly endeavouring to 
accommodate itself to her figure. 

Oh, dear ! she said, “ most ashamed, most grieved. 
Floss, peculiar disposition, soon come round, hope a 
pleasant journey, hot, dusty, must be hungry, Roly, 
ashamed, grieved, most untidy tent, unwilling to take it 
down, like to wash and take hats off, bedroom, show the 
way, dinner, hoped they would like it, not what they 
were accustomed to, holes in curtains, had not had time 
to mend them, must excuse table, afraid not a good 
manager, ignorant many things.” 

“ Everything is very nice, my dear,” Mrs. Cameron 
said. “ I am quite sure you have always done your best. 
Mr. Cameron has told me how hard you have worked, 
and you must let me thank you for it. There, there, I 
am afraid you have overtired yourself preparing for us. 
Don t trouble any more, my dear, we are going to shake 
down into place at once, Challis and I, and forget we 
have ever been away.” 

“ Oh, my love,” said Miss Browne, “ my dear, oh, my 
love, and went away into the kitchen and wept happily 
all the time she helped Lizzie to dish up the dinner. 

“ Be quick,” said Roly, as the travellers went to a 
bedroom to take off their hats, “ there’s fowls for dinner. 
It’s Bluey, and Speckle, and Whitey. Whitey’ll be the 
fattest, he was mine.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Hermie as she shut the bedroom 
door, “ I wish he hadn’t said that. Now father won’t 
eat any. He never eats meat at all, but he likes poultry 
unless anyone says anything like that. He says he likes 
to think of dinner just as dinner, and hates to remember 
the things have once been walking about. Now it won’t 
be roast fowl'at all to him, but just Whitey.” 

“I don’t think he heard,” said Challis; ‘‘he was 
looking at the roses on the dinner-table, and saying, ‘ I 
hope they didn’t break my Souvenir de Th6r6se Levet 
when they plucked these.’ ” 

Hermie laughed. 

“ Dear old dad ! ” she said. “ Mother, I don’t know 
how he could have done so long without you if it had 
not been for his roses.” 

I must go down and see them,” the mother said, 
and tossed her bonnet off hastily. “ See, he is already 
going out to them. Is there time before dinner, darling ? 
Plainly he can’t wait any longer.” 
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She went through the long window on to the verandah, 
and caught him up. 

Challis was taking off her hat, brushing her hair, 
removing the signs of travel with a dainty deftness born 
of so frequent journeys. Hermie’s eyes followed her 
everywhere. They saw a girl not tall for her fourteen 
years, slender, not over strong-looking. Soft light hair 
fell away down her back, curlless, waveless. The 
greyish, hazel eyes were full of quiet shining, the face 
was thin, yet soft and childish, the mouth sensitive, a 
little sad. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ the smell of the soap, Hermie ! I 
can see the other bedroom so well—the Wilgandra one— 
and your bed was near the fireplace, and mine had white 
tassels on, and there was a pink vase on the washstand 
for our tooth-brushes.” 

Hermie looked in slight bewilderment at the pieces 
of common household soap that her sister held ; she did 
not realise that the girl had seen and smelt nothing but 
scented since she went away, and that this plain yellow 
piece was pungent with the old days. 

“Where am I going to sleep, Hermie?” said the 
little girl, and her heart throbbed with the hope that 
Hermie would cry, “With me, of course.” . ' 

“ Bart is going to sleep out in the tent with Roly,” 
Hermie said, hanging up the well-cut little travelling- 
coat with a sigh for its style. “ You’ll have his room.” 

“ Where do you sleep ?” Challis ventured. 

« Dad and Bart built me a little room across there,” 
said Hermie. 

“ And Floss ? ” 

“ Her cot is in Miss Browne’s room.” 

Challis was glad bed-time was still some hours off; 
she had never yet slept in a room all to herself, but did 
not like to tell Hermie so. 

Roly banged at the door. “ There you go,” he said, 
“ grabbing everything, Hermie. She wants to come out 
and finish looking at the tent.” 

“ Finish looking at your grandmother! ” laughed 
Hermie, then blushed vexedly. That was such a 
favourite phrase of Bart’s she unconsciously fell into it 
herself, but what would Challis think of such slang, 
Challis, who was used to the conversation of cultured, 
travelled people ? Challis, who looked such a little lady 
in her well-cut English-looking clothes, and spoke with 
the clipped, clear pronunciation her mother had insisted 
upon all these years ? 

Challis, of course, would think her a boor, an un¬ 
educated, unrefined Australian back-blocks girl. Well, 
whose fault was it if she was ? She turned to her sister 
coldly. “ If you have finished we may as well go.” 

Challis followed her meekly. 

“ Flossie,” said the mother going into a bedroom 
when it was eight o’clock at night, and the rebel had 
come in and put herself to bed, “ I’ve just been unpacking 
my box and found this for Hermie. Do you think it is 
pretty ? ” 

She held up the daintiest of hats. 

Flossie looked at it, then squeezed her eyes up tight. 

“ Don’t want to see it,” she said. 

“We are unpacking the boxes,” the mother said ; “ I 
thought you might like to put your dressing-gown on 
and come and watch.” 

“ Don’t want to watch,” said Floss ; “ haven’t got any 
dressing-gown.” 

Mrs. Cameron was standing in the bedroom door. 
She held out a box of fascinating doll’s tea-things. 

“ Those are rather pretty, aren’t they ? ” she said. 
“ We almost decided on a blue set, but then these little 
pink flowers seemed so fresh-looking we took it.” 


Flossie sent a devouring gaze to the beautiful boxful 
through the bars of her cot. Then she squeezed her 
eyes up tightly again. 

“ Wouldn’t look at them,” she said. 

The mother went away and the darkness deepened in 
the room, and Floss lay gazing with hard eyes at a patch 
of light thrown from the living room lamp upon the 
ceiling. 

Her heart swelled more and more; she pictured 
miserable scenes in which, while the rest of the family 
flaunted about in silk, she, Floss, was attired in rags and 
had crusts only to eat. 

“ Only,” she muttered to herself, “ I won’t eat them, 
and then I’ll die and p’raps she’ll be sorry.” 

There was a movement in the room. 

“ I think I’ll lie down quietly on your bed for an 
hour, Miss Browne,” the mother’s voice was saying, “ it 
will do my head good. Yes, thank you, I have the 
bottle of lavender water here ; I never travel without 
getting a bad head.” 

Miss Browne shook up the pillows and left her ; this 
idea of making capital out of the headache was her own. 
“Flossie never can bear anyone to suffer,” she said. “I 
always remember when I first came here, and she was 
only about three, someone cut a snake in half along the 
road. And what must the child do but rush from us and 
pick up one half—by the mercy of God, the tail half. 
You remember, Flermie ? Bart, my love, you can’t have 
forgotten that shocking day ? She came running back 
to us crying dreadfully, and with that horrible thing in 
her hands. ‘ Mend it, mend it,’ she sobbed, ‘ oh, poor 
sing, poor sing, mend it twick.’ ” 

So Mrs. Cameron went to lie on the bed not far from 
Floss, and to sigh occasionally and once or twice to 
moan, as indeed she could, for her headache was severe. 

At the sighs there were restless movements in the 
cot; at the first moan the little figure climbed over 
the rail. 

“ I don’t mind bathing your head,” she said, her voice 
a little unsteady. “ Is it hurting you much ? ” 

“Yes,” sighed the mother, “it is very bad.” 

Floss dipped her handkerchief in the water jug, and 
kept laying it softly on the aching forehead. For ten 
minutes Mrs. Cameron allowed herself to be thus 
ministered to, and presently the child sat down on the 
bed, almost within the arm that yearned to circle her. 
“Would you like me to fan it?” she whispered. “Fanning 
is good.” 

“ I would rather you laid your little hand on it,” said 
the mother. 

The little hand lay there instantly. 

“ I think a kiss on it would do it more good than 
anything else,” whispered the mother, “just a little one, 
sweetheart, sweetheart.” 

“ I couldn’t,” quavered Floss. “ I promised faithf’ly 
and somenly.” 

“ Promised who ? ” 

“ Me.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ When you say, ‘ See my finger wet, see it dry, cut 
my throat suresever I die,’ you’ve got to keep to it.” 

“And you promised yourself like that that you wouldn’t 
kiss me—me—mamma who has been away for years and 
years breaking her heart for her little baby.” 

“ Oh,” gasped Floss, the fortress nearly down, “ but 
we might have got dropsy, truly, dropsy and deafness, 
me and Roly; May Daly’s mother says so ; you gen’ally 
get them after measles.” 

“ But you didn’t, you didn’t, Tiny, I prayed and 
prayed over the seas to God to take care of you all for 
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me, and I knew He would. See how well and strong 
you all are. But ah, I never thought Tiny would break 
my heart like this.” 

Her voice quivered—fell away ; Floss, putting up an 
uncertain hand through the darkness, found the cheek 
above her quite wet. 

“ Mother! ” she cried, and was face downward in a 
minute sobbing relievedly on her mother's breast. 

When they had lain together happy and quiet for a 


little time, the mother stirred to go, for Miss Browne 
must come to bed. 

Floss gave her a final hug. “ I do love you,” she said. 

“ My baby,” murmured the mother. Floss shook 
back her straight hair and climbed off the bed and got 
into her own. 

“But I’m not going to let that Challis off,” she said. 
“ I’ll just have to take it out of her.” 

{To be continued .) 


THE TULIP-TREE. 

{Lii'iodendron hcliftiferci .) 



FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


About a hundred years ago this old home of mine must 
have been occupied by someone to whom I am much 
indebted for having planted rare and curious trees in its 
grounds. They are admirably placed both for their own 
expansion and for artistic effect; and being sheltered by 
the woods and plantations which surround this place, they 
have, so far, attained full maturity without losing any of 
their main branches. 

The central ornament of the south lawn is a tulip-tree, of 
which I am afraid I am almost sinfully proud! It is 
impossible to help admiring such a noble specimen of a 
beautiful tree. It stands alone in all its grandeur of 
ninety feet, and its massive trunk, which is unbranched for 
about ten feet, measures eleven feet in girth. The stem 
then divides into six pillar-like branches, each as large as 
an ordinary tree. The lower branches curve downwards 
and rest upon the ground on all sides, thus forming in 
summer a delightful shady tent, which is known as our 
green drawing-room. 


TULIP-TREE IN WINTER. 

The soft grasses which form the 
carpet are embroidered with the 
flowers of blue and white milkwort, 
veronica and wild violets. 

The hammock which is slung from 
two of the huge branches is a place 
to dream in through a summer’s day. 
As one looks up into the leafy canopy, 
one watches the flitting of the birds 
to and fro, and notes the difference 
between the golden green of sun- 
lighted leaves and the deeper colour¬ 
ing of those in shadow ; the stillness 
meanwhile is only broken by such soothing sounds as the 
hum of insects or the love-notes of the birds. 

When July comes, then our tree is adorned with hundreds 
of curious flowers. These are borne terminally on the 
outer branches, which all curve upwards, bearing lily-shaped 
blossoms, and thus has arisen its name of Liriode?idron , 
which means lily-tree. From the unusual form of the leaves 
it is sometimes called the saddle-back tree. 

The flowers are of a light vivid green with a splash of 
rich salmon colour on each petal, the stamens being of a 
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deep orange. The tree 
is a native of North 
America and may be met 
with from Canada to 
Florida. In our climate 
it seldom ripens its seed, 
although it produces 
cone-shaped fruits which 
remain upon the tree 
until late in the autumn.* 
The North American 
Indians find its light firm 
timber suitable for mak¬ 
ing their canoes, but in 
England its chief use is 
for carriage panels ; it 
has a fine grain, on the 
polished surface of which 
designs can be accurately 
painted. It is therefore 
in much request for the 
heraldic decoration of 
vehicles. 

The buds of the tulip- 
tree are always the latest 
in my garden to unfold, 
and their arrangement is 
singularly protective. 
Each leaf is folded in 
half and then bent double, and a pair of large pale green 
bracts enclose the leaf. 

If we take away the bracts and the outer leaf we find 


* It may be well to explain that the beautifully-striped rose-coloured 
wood so highly prized by cabinet-makers for inlaying purposes, and 
which is known as tulip-wood, is the product of a Brazilian tree, 
Physoca lym ma jloribunda. 


another smaller leaf folded and sheltered in the same way, 
and beneath that another leaf, and so the bud contains the 
entire leafage of the twig. This curious arrangement is 
shown in the drawing, where one leaf is represented as 
fully expanded, one still folded in half and some only just 
emerging from their protecting bracts. As each spring 
returns I love to watch this unfolding of the tulip-tree buds, 
so delicately fresh and tender are the young leaves, while 
the whole arrangement shows creative wisdom and design 
for the protection of the fragile leaves in their early stage. 

When summer begins to wane, the tulip-tree is the first 
to show yellow tints as a sign of its coming glory. A few 
early frosts cause the leaves to deepen rapidly in colour 
until the huge tree is a blaze of golden yellow, and when 
the sun shines upon it, the whole garden seems to be 
illuminated. I have a large painting of the tulip-tree in 
its autumnal beauty, which, standing upon an easel in a 
dark corner of the drawing-room, has a similar effect of 
lighting it up as with rays of sunshine. 

I always regret the short time in which we can enjoy this 
glowing foliage ; the first high wind or severe frost loosens 
the leaves and gradually a rich golden carpet is spread 
beneath the tree. I do not allow this to be cleared away 
until we have watched the various changes of colour from 
chrome yellow to red brown. Finally the leafy debris is 
removed, and the space beneath the tree becomes the 
feeding ground for innumerable birds throughout the 
winter. On a frosty day in December hundreds of rooks 
may be seen greedily enjoying the wheat and barley which 
I have had strewn there for their benefit. 

Stately pheasants take their share of the good things 
and a busy squabbling crew of smaller birds flit to and fro 
and satisfy their needs. So the grand old tree becomes a 
rallying-place for all my feathered friends, and, being in full 
view of our windows, affords us many a pleasant glimpse 
of nature. 

Eliza Brightwen. 



ANNE BEALE'S LOVE-STORY* 

EXTRACTS FROM HER PRIVATE DIARY, 1848-52. 
Edited by CHARLES PETERS. 


March 14, 1852.—Saw Mr. D. Pugh after church ; he said 
his brother was just the same—no worse, and asked about 
the dog. This has been a quieter and better Sunday. 
I am always better for seeing dear Mr. Pugh and feel more 
inclined to holy things. He was the first to make me 
clearly see and apprehend the blessings of redemption. 
For some years I have not valued him as I ought, and now 
that he is likely to be removed I could sacrifice almost any¬ 
thing to keep him here or do anything in the world for 
him. 

March 15.—Little Protheros very good and did very 
good lessons. Walked to Dynevor to beg a bunch of violets 
for Mr. Pugh. Saw the housekeeper and the dearest little 
tame bullfinch. 

March 23.—Dr. P. told me this morning that there was 
no hope for Mr. Pugh. I wish I could feel less the pro¬ 
bability of his being taken from us. The weather has 
suddenly changed to the warmest and balmiest of spring 
days, after five weeks of east winds. I trust it will do him 
and all invalids good and give him renewed strength. 

A'pril 9 (Good Friday).—At church, thank God ! Mr. 
Pugh worse, alas ! Mr. Cheese said he feared that this 
new attack will hasten his end. Everybody has now quite 
given him up. May God have mercy on his poor mother 
and all who love him, and grant them resignation. Llandilo 
will never look upon his like again. And yet I can scarcely 
believe that he will be taken. My thoughts have been 
wawdedwg everywhere all day. Surely I am tempted 
always by wandering thoughts. I took a lonely walk by 


the river, which did me good. The water was so pleasant 
and all so peaceful and calm. 

Aftril 11 (Easter Sunday).—Awoke with a bad cough 
and cold, but got up in time for church. Mamma accom¬ 
panied me. Neither of us well. Never spent so melancholy 
an Easter Day. Dear Mr. Pugh was prayed for for the 
first time. His mother and brother were there, and I could 
have “ wept rivers of tears ” with them. It was almost too 
much—particularly when Mr. Cheese in his fine Easter 
sermon alluded to the death of the Good Man and described 
it so painfully, minutely, as to bring Mr. Pugh irresistibly 
to the mind. True it was in connection with the glorious 
resurrection, but too harrowing for near friends. The 
Sacrament was comforting. Mr. D. Pugh said his brother 
was much weaker and looked so hopeless that it was 
wretched to see him. A letter from Bessie. She has had 
influenza at Asherton, and must give up engagements. 
They want her to return to Wighill to nurse, which will be 
much better for her than straining her voice. Dear Anne 
Watson sent us a pound, nominally as a loan. It was 
truly a Godsend, for we divided our last shilling at the 
Sacrament ; the first time we ever gave so little as sixpence 
each. We sent poor Miss Jones a dinner of fowls, which 
we were glad to hear she had been wishing for. I was 
regularly ill. Downright influenza. After a dismalisli 
evening, at nine o’clock the church bell suddenly began to 
toll, evidently for a death. As the bells here never toll but 
for the rich, except at the funerals, the thought of Mr. 
Pugh at once occurred to us and shot like an arrow through 
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both mamma and me. We felt almost certain that he was 
no more. My first feeling was one of intense weakness, 
almost of giddiness ; my next that if he was released, it 
would be sinful to grieve over one who was sure to be 
happy. Then I felt that I was ill and might keep my bed. 
Mary came home and mamma could scarcely ask the 
dreaded question ; but the answer was “ Lord Dynevor.” 
It seemed like a convict’s sudden reprieve, and we both 
cried for joy. For there could be no sorrow for Lord 
Dynevor, who was nearly ninety and had been deprived of 
all his faculties. But for Mr. Pugh it must also come, and 
God grant us grace to bear it with resignation. 

April 13.—A letter from Miss Mitford, beginning, “ My 
dear Miss Beale,” instead of the “Madam” of the 
previous one. She says she is so crippled with rheumatism 
that she has to be lifted step by step upstairs, and yet she 
writes with all the freshness of a girl. Her correspondence, 
she says, is so large as to be past description. I met the 
Greenhill coachman. Mr. Pugh quite confined to his bed. 
The man seems to have no hope and says Mrs. Pugh 
begins to give him up. Why does every word spoken of 
his probable departure to a better world shoot like an 
arrow through my heart ? 

April 15.—The first thing this morning I heard that 
Mr. Pugh was better, and again this afternoon from the 
coachman that he is better—but his breath so short, and 
this evening Mrs. Wood told us that Mr. Evans said he 
would not last many days. May God help ! 

April 17.—Mr. Evans came in ; said Mr. Pugh was not 
so well, but so calm and happy. He spoke as if he was 
merely going to another country—so cheerfully and peace¬ 
fully. And so he is. Death is but the passage over a 
troubled ocean to another land. 

April 18.—This day (the Sabbath) is memorable for one 
of God’s especial mercies. We were just sitting down to 
dinner when the letters arrived. I opened Bessie’s—she 
not very well—then I opened one from Marianna Cooke, 
which I thought merely forwarded one of Bessie’s. It 
began by saying that she had been requested by a friend to 
enclose mamma a note of the Bank of England for £20 . 
We were struck dumb. Tears of thankfulness prevented 
our even going on with the letter. Mamma laughed and 
cried by turns. At last we read on, and Marianna said the 
gentleman wished to remain unknown and had requested 
secrecy both to us and Bessie, to whom she had written 
about it, knowing what a relief it would be to her mind. 
May God give us thankful hearts. This is another proof of 
the sin of despondency. With a Father in Heaven Who is 
as merciful as powerful, and promises to give us enough for 
our daily wants, we yet for ever despair. Not that I have 


done so lately, I thank God. I have felt that we should be 
guided aright and provided for. Would that I could devote 
my energies more entirely to God and heavenly things. 

June 6.—I forgot myself again to-day in defending 
myself against mamma, who thought I should not have 
excited myself about Mr. Pugh. She, too, who never 
thinks of consequences and reckons costs in sticking up 
for a friend ! However, our dispute ended amicably. 

June 21.—A great fair. To our great joy Lewis came 
from Peterwell. All well there. He insists on my returning 
with him next Thursday, and so it was speedily settled. 
Mamma is to follow next week as she could not bear a dog¬ 
cart. Mr. Evans said he would write to me about Mr. Pugh 
regularly. He is my drawback from leaving home, though 
I shall perhaps be happier far away as I can do him no 
good here. 

July 15.—All is over ! My beloved friend and pastor 
is gone from this world. On returning from our walk this 
evening I found a note from Mr. Evans containing the 
melancholy intelligence. He died yesterday morning, the 
14th, at nine o’clock. His last words to Mr. Evans the 
day before (Tuesday) were: “Jesus is all in all; He is 
altogether lovely ; the chiefest among ten thousand.” He 
is in heaven if the Bible is true ; if not, as St. Paul says, 
he was “ of all men the most miserable,” since he spent his 
life in teaching its doctrines and following its commands. 
Strange that on my way home from our walk I should have 
felt sure that I should find a letter containing the painful 
news. It was a presentiment. We all wept for him, and 
Victorine, who loved and esteemed him, wept with me, and 
lamented him as he deserved. So did mamma. Oh ! how 
can I be sufficiently thankful that I am here. It would 
have killed me to be at Llandilo all this sad, sad week. 
I see the hand of Providence in my coming here. I quite 
prayed to be removed from this last heavy trial. He was 
the friend of all others in the world that I esteemed the 
most entirely and whom I really loved as a brother. He 
is “gone before,” and may I so follow the sweet savour 
of a holy life that he has left behind him as to rejoin him 
in the mansions of eternal glory. Christ was “his all in 
all.” May He be mine, and may this short life be so 
passed by me as to lead me to heaven, when those dear 
friends from whom we are parted in the flesh will be with 
us for ever. “ And what is life that we should mourn—why 
make we this ado?” Truly, our dear Mr. Pugh is now 
experiencing the happiness of a better world. I will not 
weep more for him but for his unhappy mother and brother, 
who are left behind him. May God Almighty support them 
and grant me resignation. 

(To be concluded .) 


VARIETIES. 


She Followed the Directions. 

A magazine writer recently told the following story :—• 

“1 was tuk that bad last night,” said an old Irish¬ 
woman to the Lady Bountiful of her parish, “that I 
thought the life ’ud lave me.” 

After due inquiry into her symptoms, she was given 
a packet of arrowroot with minute directions how to 
prepare it. 

As she scarcely seemed to take them in, a happy 
thought struck the lady. “ You know how to make starch, 
don’t you ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes,” Biddy said, she did. 

“ Then make it just like that,” said the friend, “ and add 
a little sugar.” 

Biddy departed, to return next day with the information 
that “she was like to die afther atin’ what Miss Norah 
gave her, and with all due respect to her, she couldn’t get 
it all down, it wint so aginst her.” 

She was requested to bring what remained for inspection, 
which revealed that the directions as to starch had been 
literally carried out. She had put blue in it. 


A Garden Party. 

“ It is to be merely a little garden party,” explained the 
prospective hostess. “We dine al fresco , of course.” 

“ 1 have heard of the gentleman,” replied Mrs. Gaswell 
with well-bred indifference, “but I think I never met him.” 

Coming Changes in the Weather.— Birds and beasts 
are all more or less sensitive to coming changes in the 
weather, and by observation of their movements, sure 
warning of change may be obtained. Among other in¬ 
stances it is observed that sea-birds, as stormy weather 
comes on, fly inland in search of food; wild fowl leave the 
marshy grounds for higher localities; swallows and rooks 
fly low before and during bad weather; frogs are unusually 
noisy before rain; and sheep huddle together near bushes 
and trees. 

Beauty is Powerful. —“Beauty,” says Steele, “has 
been the delight and torment of the world ever since it 
began ; the philosophers have felt its influence so sensibly 
that almost every one of them has left some saying or other 
which intimated that he knew too well the power of it.” 




VERONICA. 


By NORA CHESSON. 

Veronica towards me leans half-way across the garden walk, 

Her deep blue blossoms crowded grow, a dozen to each slender stalk ; 

Deep blue they blow, not brightly blue as fairy flax and gentian are— 

She is a plant of sombre mood, born under some disastrous star. 

Though the sun shines upon her leaves, it cannot kindle warmth in them, 

Fretted and dusky green they grow set cross-wise on the long pale stem ; 

The wind has spread a carpet here of her own blossoms at her feet, 

And though in heaviness she dwells, the hive-bees find her honey sweet. 

They bend her slim stalks with their weight, like noisy children clustering round 
A little mother ; clinging close, they bow her slowly to the ground ; 

They make a summer song for her when the heat strikes the whitethroat dumb, 
And ere the last bee quits her heart there shines a star and the dim moths come. 

She has a saint’s name to her own: she has a legend faint and dear 
Of One Who wore a crown of thorns, and rested by the wayside, near 
Her home in ancient Palestine. Her soul is shadowed by a cross 
And this is why her colour’s sad, like love that has long fed on loss. 



A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


Hermione Maxwell was the beauty of the family. She 
threw all of her sisters into the shade. It was well known 
that more men visited at Mrs. Maxwell’s modest cottage 
than at any other house at Slocum, but it was equally well 
known that Hermione was the attraction. The other girls 
had no chance when she was by. 

Perhaps that was why the family was so anxious that 
Hermione should marry. Certainly, Mrs. Maxwell might 
be excused for wishing to see some of her flock comfortably 
settled for life. Seven dowerless daughters, and only one 
of them pretty, made a heavy burden for an ambitious 
woman with a small income. It was hardly wonderful 
either that the girls should wish to see Hermione at the 
head of an establishment of her own. It would give them 
more chance of marrying themselves, and, being worthy 
daughters of their mamma, they regarded marriage as a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

But Hermione was different. She had “ ideas,” and 
“ ideas,” according to Mrs. Maxwell, are great hindrances 
to a girl in the matrimonial market. If they do not frighten 


all the men away, they are sure to make her dislike the 
very man she ought to marry. It was most annoying. 

Yet all the worrying in the world would not make 
Hermione marry or change her ideas. She was clever 
without being blue, firm without being unwomanly, and she 
remained single. 

“It is your duty to your mother to marry well, child,” 
said old Mrs. Wardour to her one day. “It is different 
for Mavis ; she will have money.” 

“Is it my duty to my mother to make myself miserable ? ” 
retorted the girl. 

Mrs. Wardour bit her lip. She was not good at re¬ 
partee, and she could think of nothing suitable to say. 
She was glad that Hermione rose to go immediately, and 
she watched her figure disappear down the drive in com¬ 
pany with Mavis Wardour, with great satisfaction. 

But Hermione was boiling with indignation. 

“ One would think there was no other aim or object in 
life ! ” she said. “ It is one unholy scramble after husbands 
nowadays. Faugh ! it is hateful! 99 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 


Mavis turned her head away. Secretly she sympathised 
with her friend, but she felt that for Hermione’s own sake 
she ought to try and make her see reason. 

“ Do you think you would like to be an old maid ? ” she 
asked quietly. 

“ Whether I would like it or not, I think Nature intended 
me for one,” was Hermione’s rejoinder. “ She has endowed 
me with an inordinate love of cats, and a very clear insight 
into the characters of my fellow-men. Certainly, if nothing 
better turns up, I will be an old maid.” 

“If nothing better turns up! ” returned Mavis incredu¬ 
lously. “There is Dr. Thorpe-” 

“He is cruel!” interrupted Hermione. “Do you not 
see it in his mouth and his horrible white hands ? ” 

Mavis ignored the interruption. 

“And the Squire-” 

“ Conceited puppy ! ” sotto voce from Hermione. 

“And the Curate-•” 

“ A worm and no man.” 

“And that young man from town who stays at the 
Rectory.” 

“Mr. Jones? A mere business automaton. All are 
worse than nothing, my dear. To be an old maid is far 
preferable.” 

“ What do you want then, Hermione ? ” exclaimed Mavis 
in desperation. 

Hermione stopped to look at a rose in a bed at the corner 
of the drive, and her lips contracted a little. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Someone I can love, I 
suppose,” she added softly a few minutes after. 

“You are hard to please,” said Mavis, looking at her 
curiously. 

“And have I not a right to be ? ” demanded Hermione 
indignantly. She had picked the rose, and now she was 
pulling it to pieces and throwing the petals angrily aside. 
“ Have you ever thought what marriage means to a woman ? 
All her life, all her interests in life become centred in one 
man. It is her business to look after his home, to bring up 
and tend his children. Every occupation, every diversion 
almost, is indissolubly bound up in him. And that, not for 
a month, or a year, or even a few years, but for always. 
You can’t throw up a husband as you throw up an engage¬ 
ment that doesn’t please you. I think I have a right to be 
particular.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mavis, who really agreed with 
everything her friend had said. “ But there is such a 
thing as being too particular. Honest men, honestly in 
love, are few and far between. They are not to be lightly 
refused.” 

“I don’t refuse them lightly,” retorted Hermione. “I 
think and think, but I always feel I can’t marry. It’s no 
use talking to me, Mavis. Mamma has, often, and it is 
no use. I never see a man I should like to marry. And if 
I do meet one I like a bit, we only see each other for an 
hour or two, or he is engaged, or he doesn’t like me, or he 
has no money.” 

Hermione had destroyed the rose, and she threw aside 
the mutilated stalk. 

“ I wouldn’t bother my head,” she added after a pause. 
“ But I know they want to get rid of me at home. I shall 
rid them of me some day”—vindictively. “I will go to 
town and paint. I can keep myself by doing illustration 
work. It is my one ambition at present.” 

Mavis did not answer, and Hermione, having said her 
say, and feeling better for it, departed for the time 
being. 

When Hermione said that she had never seen a man she 
would like to marry, she was mistaken. She had seen him. 
He was her best friend. 

Harvey Langton was nothing much more than a boy 
still, and he had been friends with the Maxwell girls ever 
since they were babies together. As years went on, Mrs. 
Maxwell saw no reason why she should put a stop to the 
friendship. It is strange how matchmakers seem to lose 
sight of the fact that ineligibles have hearts. “He is 
young,” they say. “A mere boyish fancy. He will get 
over it.” 

Harvey was certainly an ineligible. Tied down to an 


office stool by an impecunious and narrow-minded father, 
he received eighty pounds a year for sitting behind a big 
book and doing accounts when anybody was looking, and 
staring out of the window at the doings of his friends and 
neighbours when he was quite unobserved. He loathed 
the life, but he had no prospects of obtaining anything 
better, and it may be imagined that he had no money to 
risk in a fresh venture. 

He had a heart, too, an extremely affectionate and 
uncomfortably faithful one, and this he gave to Hermione, 
though, to do him justice, he made up his mind that she 
should never know it. So they continued firm friends, for 
Hermione was one of those large-hearted girls with very 
wide sympathies, who can give a man sincere friendship. 

But it takes very little—a stray word, an unguarded look, 
a chance meeting of the fingers—to betray love, and so it 
was that, in spite of his good intentions, Harvey allowed 
Hermione to see that he loved her. 

It was only a little tender gesture as he helped her on 
with her cloak one evening when they sat late in the 
garden, but it was enough to set Hermione’s heart beating 
wildly, and to call up the passion which had long been 
dormant within her into active life. Though no word 
passed between them, she knew why all the other men were 
nothing to her, she knew that the one man she would care 
to marry was her own familiar friend, the daily companion 
whom she had so unsuspectingly allowed to fill such a large 
place in her life. And when Harvey looked at her again, 
she knew he knew it too. 

Now, when a penniless young man and a penniless young 
woman fall hopelessly in love with each other, there are 
two courses open to them. The one is to marry as soon as 
they have enough money to keep body and soul together, 
and thus to turn the woman into a domestic servant without 
the freedom and privileges of such, while the man’s worries 
are trebled. The other is to part while love is still young, 
to tear it away before its roots have taken too strong a 
hold. Sentimental natures will choose the former, practical 
natures the latter, and who can tell which are the happier ? 

Hermione was distinctly practical. She chose the latter. 
The thought that Harvey and she would ever be able to 
man*}'’ never entered her head. The outlook was too 
hopeless. She only hoped they might continue to be good 
friends. 

The next day it was a very white-faced, silent Hermione 
who took her place in the family circle. She only woke 
into high spirits when Harvey arrived, and then she 
challenged the Squire to a prolonged game of tennis which 
occupied her fully till Harvey departed. Then she grew 
silent and pale once more. 

The next morning she went up to the Wardours to see 
Mavis, and the latter was surprised to see traces of tears 
on her face. 

“ Why, Hermione,” she cried, “ what is the matter? ” 

For answer Hermione broke into a very storm of sobs. 

“It does me good to have a big cry,” she said after a 
few minutes, as she wiped her eyes. “It is Mr. Jones that 
is the matter, my dear. He proposed for me last night, 
and mamma has set her heart on my accepting him.” 

“ I am sure he is very good, and very steady. He is 
quite good-looking, and he adores you, Hermione.” It 
was not Mavis’s place to bring Harvey’s name into the 
discussion, though something had told her the truth about 
them—something which brought a very sad expression to 
her lips, and an air of resignation to her commonplace 
little face. 

“Oh, yes, he’s awfully good, very admirable in every 
way,” said Hermione desperately. “ But I don’t love him, 
so what’s the good?” And she bit the corner of her 
handkerchief viciously. 

Mavis was silent. She could think of no arguments. 

“ I can’t marry him. I can’t stay at home. I should 
go mad if I had him and his virtues continually preached 
at me. I shall go to town as I said. I told mamma I 
should. She is awfully cross, of course ; but I expect she 
will come round.” 

“ I wonder why it is,” continued Hermione after a pause 
—“ I wonder why it is one can’t fall in love with the men 
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one’s family approve of, the men who have enough money 
to make one comfortable, and who are so good, and all 
that.” 

“It’s a cross, crabbed, crooked old world,” replied 
Mavis by way of comfort. 

By the next Sunday it was all settled. Hermione was to 
leave in a few days’ time, and she hardly knew whether to 
be glad or sorry. 

Harvey did not go to the Maxwells’ all the week, and he 
knew nothing of Hermione’s plans. She dreaded Sunday 
afternoon, because she must meet him then at the 
Wardours’, and she would have to tell him she was going 
away. But Sunday afternoon came with inexorable 
punctuality. 

It was a hot, lazy afternoon, as only summer Sunday 
afternoons in the country know how to be. Mrs. Wardour 
and Mrs. Maxwell retreated to the drawing-room to condole 
with each other over the obstinacy of their unmarried 
daughters. The Maxwell girls strolled off to the fruit 
garden for marauding purposes, and Mavis and Hermione 
were left alone. Mavis was stretched in a hammock under 
the big mulberry-tree, and she yielded to the sleepifying 
influence of the afternoon. She became too drowsy to flick 
off the mulberries which fell upon and stained her white 
dress, and she only heard in a misty way Hermione’s 
restless chatter as she fidgeted about, wondering when 
Harvey would come. By the time the murmur of a man’s 
voice mingling with Hermione’s announced his arrival, 
Mavis had dozed off. 

She awoke with a start to hear Hermione say in decided 
tones— 

“ It is quite settled. I am going away. I shall work at 
the Peter Dodd School, and keep the pot boiling with 
illustration work. I have done a good deal of that. I 
have wanted to get away for some time.” 

Mavis could see the two whenever the breeze blew aside 
the mulberry-leaves beside her. They were sitting very 
close together, and their faces were very white. 

“ Can’t you paint here ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes, of course, in a way ! I do now. But I want 
to be in the swim of it—in an atmosphere of paints and 
brushes. I am getting rusty here.” 

There was a short silence, then— 

“I am sorry,” he said, looking away to where the air 
danced above the meadows, and Mavis’s lip trembled for 
very pity at the tone of his voice. 

“ So am I,” said Hermione softly. 

They said no more, but presently Harvey’s right hand 
went out to Hermione’s left, which hung loosely by her 
side, and her fingers clung convulsively in response to his 
pressure. Mavis turned her head to fight with the tears 
which came into her eyes. 

That was their good-bye—not the cold words of formality 
which passed between them in the drawing-room before 
Hermione left for town. 

The Wardours left Slocum shortly after Hermione’s 
departure, and they heard but little of her during the 
years that followed. Mrs. Maxwell mentioned once that 
Hermione was getting on “ fairly well,” and that she saw 


a good deal of Mr. Jones, a fact that hardly surprised 
Mavis, for she knew he possessed the dogged determination 
of an Englishman, and he was sincerely in love. Long 
afterwards came the news that he had gained his point, 
and they were engaged. 

Mavis passed through London soon after, and she 
arranged a meeting with Hermione. She was looking as 
beautiful as ever in the twilight of the grimy station, but 
thinner and paler than she used to be. 

“ Are you going to be married soon ? ” asked Mavis. 

“ Oh, yes, in a month or two,” she answered with a 
placid smile ; and Mavis could not help wondering if she 
would have announced her marriage with Harvey so calmly. 

“ And you are happy ? ” 

“ Yes ; Henry is very good, and so kind to me. I have 
no fear for my future.” Her eyes shone with quiet content, 
very different from the light that had come into them when 
she looked at Harvey years ago. 

“ And the painting ? How does that prosper ? ” 

“ Not at all well. I am no good at it. I could never be 
famous, or even well known. I have had a hard struggle, 
for mamma made it a condition that if I went to town I 
must keep myself. I am glad it is nearly over.” 

“Hermione, you must have had a hard time! Why 
didn’t you go home ? ” 

“ I didn’t want to,” she answered simply, and Mavis 
sympathised. 

Mavis asked after the Slocum people—Dr. Thorpe, the 
Squire, the Curate—and Hermione replied laughingly. 
Then she asked after Harvey. It was unkind of her 
perhaps, but she wanted to know badly. Hermione’s lips 
tightened, otherwise she made no sign. 

“ Harvey ? ” she said. “ He left Slocum some time ago 
and tried the stage. He didn’t get on—drink, I think. 
Mamma says he has quite gone to the dogs, but I do not 
know what he is doing.” 

“ I am sorry. He was a nice boy.” Mavis spoke 
dreamily. She was thinking of Harvey as she had seen 
him last, a bright, clever boy, with all his life before him 
to make or mar. She was thinking how different his life 

might have been if- The thought opened old wounds, 

and she choked back her tears. 

The inspector asked for her ticket and closed the- door 
with a bang. She leaned out of the window for last 
words. 

“ I don’t suppose I shall ever see him again,” said 
Hermione a little wistfully, and apparently a firofios of 
nothing. 

The engine gave a shriek. Mavis kissed her friend 
hurriedly, and the train moved out, leaving Hermione 
standing somewhat disconsolately on the deserted platform. 

That is why Mrs. Wardour always declares that Hermione 
was the most sensible girl she ever met. But Mavis always 
turns aside and says “ Poor Hermione! ” under her breath. 
But she is careful not to let her mother hear, for they have 
threshed the matter threadbare before now without agree¬ 
ing in the least, and she does not care to renew the 
discussion. 

Dorothy Baird. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENT. 

Is there any demand for asylum nurses ? How could 
I find out where they are wanted ?— Anxious. 

For women of education and ability who will take up 
asylum work there is a very considerable demand. It is 
necessary, however, for every nurse to undergo a course of 
training in some good asylum. At the present time most of 
the asylum nurses are examined during their period of 
training by the Medico-Psychological Association, and 
obtain a certificate from that society. The training, as a 
rule, is inexpensive, the probationer giving her services for 


a time till competent, and then earning a small salary of 
£20 or £25. Except a matronship there are no great 
pecuniary rewards for asylum nurses, and it is doubtful 
whether most matronships of asylums can be considered 
well paid in proportion to the responsibility involved. Some 
of the London County Asylums offer plenty of experience to 
a probationer, the asylums at Cane Hill and Claybury are 
extremely important, and afford good schools for studying 
mental disease and how to treat it. At the Northampton 
County Asylum, Berry wood, probationers are received for 
three years’ training and have good opportunities of 
developing into first-rate asylum nurses. 




HEALTH. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. (“ MEDICUS ”). 



Over-Excitement. 

Would you be surprised to learn that this is very 
deleterious to the health of young' ladies, and I don.t caie 
what the excitement may be, it has always to be paid for. 
Some girls are by nature finely-strung and emotional, and 
these have all the more need to take care of themselves. 
Even sentiment or what is called romance leads to 
emotionalism, and this in its turn to nervousness or even 
hysteria, and often to dire results. 

I speak truly, I believe, when I say that your over¬ 
romantic, over-excitable and emotional girl is never likely 
to be married. Nor is the girl who is wanting in self- 
respect in so far as to be carried away by her feelings at 
any time. Therefore, I say, let girls have more solid 
exercise in the form of gymnastics or even athletics, and 
less reading of trashy suggestive novels, and less of the 
“moonlight on the sea” business. It may be that 
marriage is the goal that most young women try to reach, 
but they need not always be thinking about it, and the 
'girl who looks upon every young man she happens to be 
introduced to as a possible suitor, generally conducts 
herself in such a way as to frighten that young man off, 
be he ever so eligible. 

Love and Marriage. 

There can be no continued happiness in married life if 
the marriage is not for love, and that, too, love on both 
sides. And if there be not compatibility of temper and 
tastes, love will evaporate. Of course there is true love 
and imaginary. I don’t think that anyone tastes of the 
former more than once in a lifetime. Again love at first 
sight is a mere myth. True love can no more be built up 
in a day than a battleship can be built in a month, and 
don’t you forget that, girls, please. 

I heard an expression the other day which I did not quite 
understand, though I guessed its meaning. Two old ladies 
were yarning about a young lady, and said the one to the 
other, “ She just threw herself at his head.” Well, I am 
a fisherman, and that is not the way I should attempt to 


catch a salmo ferox. And really there is a good deal of 
the salmo ferox about every marriageable young fellow 
who is worth looking at. He is possessed of splendid 
strength, and has a fair share of the beauty of manliness, 
but he has a shy kind of wildness about him also, not 
unmixed with suspicion, and, like the salmo ferox , he is 
easily frightened away if the bait goes in with a splash 
right in front of his nose. “No, thank you,” he thinks 
to himself, and swims off to look for something less easily 
obtained. 

Girls and the Cycle. 

I have been an ardent cyclist all my life, and am but 
little likely to run the wheel down. 

A lady-writer says, “ The bicycle is the greatest eman¬ 
cipator for women extant—women who long to be free from 
nervousness, headache and all the train of other ills. The 
wheel stimulates the circulation and regulates the action 
of the digestive canal, thus driving away headaches, and 
as a cure for nervousness it stands unrivalled. In every 
motion which the rider makes, the muscles are brought 
into play and gently exercised. With head and shoulders 
erect, those of the chest and arms are given a chance, 
while the pedal motion gives ample play to those of the 
legs.” 

What About Emancipation ? 

That is the only word I take objection to in the above 
quotation. It sounds to a man’s understanding as if women 
had hitherto been kept in disagreeable subjection to the 
stronger and sterner sex. I don’t think any woman, unless 
an old maid, hankers after emancipation of that sort, which 
seems to mean that, mounted on her bike, a girl can ride 
away anywhere and do anything all alone, without either 
male friend or chaperon, that she can guide and protect 
herself and be as free and easy as the wind. Well, I can 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that no man can 
really and truly care for a girl of this independent 
character, nor of one who pretends she can do every¬ 
thing manly quite as well as a man, only more so. Who 
wants a woman with a biceps, anyhow? Such a one is 
usually deficient in the gentler arts of her sex. Your 
women who scull much, or golf or hockey a deal are 
usually coarse in skin and in features, and far indeed from 
beautiful. No, girls, don’t let us have too much of that 
emancipation business. Better to be loved and admired 
by a true and good man than be “ emancipated.” 

But Cycling may be Abused. 

There are times when no girl should cycle much. At 
any other time an hour’s spin, so long as she does not race, 
is most delightful, provided the roads are good and the 
machine in order. In this case you have no occasion even 
to envy the swallows. But if instead of enjoying the 
scenery and the fresh air, you only try how far and how fast 
you can go, ten to one the run will do you little good and 
may do incalculable harm. Listen : every human being 
on earth has some organ or portion of the body that is 
weaker than the rest. It may be the lungs in some, the 
liver in others, or—so on and so forth, but it is on this weak 
organ that the strain of fatigue works its worst. 

See that you have the best saddle that can be procured, 
and that you do not have to stoop. Ride in your very 
easiest corset, compatible with a figure free from actual 
dowdyism—I assure you I don’t want you to look ungraceful, 
but health is the first consideration, isn’t it ? You will 
find riding from home less fatiguing than coming back, but 
all the same you have to return, so take care not to tire 
yourself out. The weakly should never ride on an empty 
stomach, nor after a full meal. 

Slow Digestion. 

This is a complaint that very few girls are subject to. 
But it does occur sometimes, and it should not be put 
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down to any fault of the stomach alone. Rather is it an 
ailment of debility that cannot be cured by medicine alone. 
The whole system calls aloud for regeneration, and if you 
value your future happiness you will see your doctor, just 
to make sure that you have not the seeds of any internal 
complaint within you. It is cheering to know that most 
inherited ailments can nowadays be nipped in the bud. 
But delays are dangerous. A few of the symptoms of slow 
digestion are as follows. The girl feels that she is not in 
such good health and spirits as she ought to be. On 
getting up in the morning or rather while lying in bed 
making up her mind to get up, and wondering whether her 
watch isn’t a quarter of an hour fast, she does not feel half 
rested. There is neither merriness nor music in her, so to 
speak, as there ought to be at this time of the day. A 
really healthy girl is like a bird which, the moment it 
awakes, wants to burst into song. Moreover, the bird has 
a splendid appetite, this girl has none, and probably sips 
her tea languidly before she ventures on anything solid. 
She has no appetite for dinner either, and keeps longing for 
something she knows not what. 

Well, one of this sort must rouse herself and be deter¬ 
mined to get well. As long as this determination is to the 
fore we may depend upon it all will come right by-and-by. 
But if languor and indifference to her state predominate, it 
will not go well with her. A change from town life to the 
seaside or, even better, to a quiet residence among moun¬ 
tains where she can inhale the ozone and the perfume of 
the heather, does much good in such cases. The whole 
system is weak and more especially the muscular coats of 
the stomach; therefore although some simple bitter tonic 
may be used and a mild aperient now and then of a morn¬ 
ing, the greatest attention must be paid to the skin and 
daily ablution of the whole body rigidly carried out. 
Exercise should not be taken to excess. Fatigue of any 
kind must be guarded against. 

Lumbago, etc. 

Lumbago—the real unadulterated complaint—is a species 
of muscular rheumatism. What is called crick in the neck 
is another kind of rheumatism, or rather it is the same 
ailment in a different place. There is an allied trouble 
named by doctors “ pleurodynia,” which frightens delicate 
and nervous patients very much, because they cannot but 
think they are being attacked by that terrible illness- 
pleurisy. But in pleurodynia there is no preliminary 
shivering, no rigour and no fever. It is simply a painful 
stitch in the side which may have been brought on by 
exposure to high wind, to damp and cold. Sometimes the 


girl is almost afraid to breathe, or cough, or move, owing 
to the great pain. . 

Pleurodynia is most frequently seep in delicate girls who 
are not possessed of a deal of stamina. It is worse when 
accompanied by cramp. The treatment almost suggests 
itself. I think you may safely rub gently with belladonna 
liniments and foment well with hot water. By the way, it 
is not everyone who knows how to foment, so let me tell 
you about it. The nurse then, who is most likely the 
mother, must have a large basin of hot water and two 
thick pieces of flannel. The water should be as hot as the 
hands can bear it, and more ought to be poured in from 
time to time to keep up the temperature. Well, quickly 
wring out one piece of flannel and apply it till it begins to 
cool slightly, then drop it into the water again and apply 
the other in the same way, and keep this up for a consider¬ 
able time. Then a warm poultice or belladonna plaster 
will do good. But perfect rest on sofa or in bed must be 
taken, and afterwards every effort should be made to get 
the girl into a stronger state of health. If she is rather 
thin, virol should be taken after every meal. Cod liver oil 
is good but not so well borne by delicate stomachs. This 
virol is used now in about two hundred hospitals. 

In all cases of lumbago and ailments of the same 
character the diet should be most nutritious and easily 
digested, but hurry in eating is to be avoided. Eight hours’ 
sleep is needed, but the girl should go early to bed so as 
to rise to an early breakfast, for the following reason. 

For this Reason. 

The very strongest stomach is hardly able to cope 
successfully with the food supplied to it because it should 
have one hour of complete rest before every meal. Well, if 
the breakfast is not an early one, lunch or dinner comes on 
before it is digested. Meals in civilised life should be more 
spread over the day. If they were so, we should hear far 
fewer complaints about dyspepsia and liver complaint. 
But we are not civilised yet by any means, and much 
though we think of ourselves, those who live in the year 
2001 will look back upon us as a race of utter barbarians. 
Indeed as she reads about our manners and customs, our 
dress, our fads, our fancies and foibles, a girl will often¬ 
times have to throw down her book and laugh in a mild and 
civilised kind of way. Well, neither you nor I, reader, will 
hear her, so it does not matter much. 

But, civilised or not civilised, there is no reason on earth 
why we should not try to make the best of this world, and 
enjoy ourselves while we may. Only mind this : there is 
no enjoyment without health, for this means calmness of 
mind and strength of body. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

BY LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

But for the kindness and the care of her new friends, 
Beth’s lot would have been hard indeed, for her powers 
of endurance only held out until she got into shelter. 
Then came collapse. 

The old lady under whose wing she had found refuge, 
and who introduced herself as Mrs. Hardwick, suggested 
that they should take rooms at the County Hotel as 
being close to the station. She it was who thought of 
everything—got Beth to bed before remembering her 
own needs, sent young Douglas for a doctor, and 
recommended that he should telegraph to her relatives. 

He secured a doctor easily enough, and brought him 
to the hotel at once, but he knew of no relations except 
the step-mother and sisters in town, and somehow he 
could not find any assent in his mind to their presence 


in a sick-room. A vision came before him. of his 
charming hostess—elegant, languid, beautifully dressed, 
an appropriate figure in that gay drawing-room where 
he had made her acquaintance ; but at the bedside of the 
feverish girl, living miserably over again the harrowing 
events of the night, he found no place for her. 

“ Couldn’t you discover where she was going to in 
Scotland?” he asked. “ Her father is abroad, and I 
doubt if any of her relations in town would come.” 

“ Hasn’t she a mother ?” 

“ A—step-mother.” 

Mrs. Hardwick pursed her lips significantly. 

“ I fear it’s little use my asking her, poor lamb, for 
she scarcely knows what she’s talking about. Let me 
see ”— s he brightened—“ her address is certain to be on 
her bag. You secured that out of the wreck, didn’t you ? 
We women never like our belongings to go unlabelled, 
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even when we’ve got them in the carriage with us.” 
Her good face broadened into a smile. “ My husband 
says it’s an instance of our pernicious habit of using 
energy in the wrong place, but I’ll be armed with an 
argument to confute him alter this ! ” 

She went very lightly, considering her not ungenerous 
proportions, upstairs, and came down triumphantly with 
a luggage tag, fully addressed in Beth’s round hand. 

“ ‘ Pringle ’ ? ” said Archie Douglas, reading it. “ I’ve 
heard of him. I think my people know him.” 

“I’m glad you can let him know. Think of his state 
of mind when he got the evening paper.” 

The young man smiled. 

“ The evening paper will only be yesterday’s Scotsman , 
fortunately. News is a day old before it gets to 
Kingsbarns.” 

“ My good man, unhappily, isn’t outside the bounds 
of civilisation. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
send him a telegram, too. ‘ Colonel Hardwick, 
Sojourner’s Club, Edinburgh.’ That is certain to find 
him, and bring him here to scold me ! He has a way 
of thinking I’m a kind of Mrs. Jonah in bringing 
disaster down on my head whenever I travel alone. We 
have done a good deal of campaigning together, you 
know.” 

“I’ll wire the minute the office is open. But you 
must think of yourself, and you’ve had nothing to eat.” 

“ Oh, I’m a wild woman, I know ! ” She put up a 
hand to straighten a hopelessly battered bonnet. “ I’ll 
have a wash and a little bit of something presently, but 
I don’t like to leave that poor child till she sleeps. I 
hope the doctor’s soothing draught will soon take 
effect.” 

“ You are a very good woman,” said Archie Douglas 
impulsively. 

She smiled, and all the sweetness of her nature was 
seen in her face. 

“ I had a daughter once ; she went everywhere with 
me. And there’s a grand-child now, no older than your 
little friend.” 

“ I scarcely know her,” he felt constrained to answer. 
“Indeed, I’ve only seen her once before now—in her 
London home—but Miss Bethune’s father has been very 
good to me.” 

“ And an experience such as ours does the work of 
years of occasional intercourse in drawing people 
together.” She thought of the acts of unselfish kindness 
her quiet eyes had seen in that hour of terror, trouble 
and sorrow, the little self-denyings and self-forgettings, 
and gave inward thanks that human nature, when put 
to the push, can still show the “ streak of angel ” in it. 

The following day the Colonel arrived, an irascible, 
erect, white-haired old soldier with a crusty manner and 
the heart of a child. His wife managed him beautifully 
with the long experience of forty years, but he needed, 
or thought he needed, no cajolery when she suggested 
tentatively next morning that she supposed they would 
have to wait till Miss Bethune’s uncle came to take 
care of her. 

“ Wait, eh ? Did you think of running away and 
leaving a young girl here alone without a soul that 
knows her ?—eh, what, what! ” 

“ There’s Mr. Douglas.” 

“ Young Douglas ? What can he do—a young 
writing chap ? Seen him at the club. D’ye suppose he 
wants to put her in his books ? ” 

“ I was thinking of Minnie, dear; she must be 
missing me.” 

“ Minnie ! ”—with scornful emphasis—“ did she break 
both her arms ? ” 


“ One, love.” 

“ Both her arms ! ”—obstinately—“ and I don’t know 
what besides, in one of the most appalling accidents of 
the century. A nice grandmother you are ; but women 
are monstrously inhuman to their own sex.” 

“ Of course I’ll stay if you wish it, Alexander,” said 
Mrs. Hardwick meekly, but with twinkling eyes, thinking 
it unnecessary to display the wires with which she 
pulled this best of puppets. Do not all men dance to 
the will of a woman, though few of them know it ? 

So Mrs. Hardwick bought a cap and a white shawl in 
the nearest shop—her luggage being still missing—and 
established herself as Beth’s kind despot until an 
express train brought the hotly impatient Dr. John upon 
the scene. To see him rush across the platform, cannon 
against Archie Douglas and nearly run into the arms of 
the Colonel with scarcely a muttered apology, one 
might perhaps have guessed that his heart was suffering 
on Beth’s account, but when he stood by her bed the 
long-acquired habit of self-control held him in good 
stead, and when Beth opened languid, heavy eyes, it 
was to see the old familiar face, a little more grave, a 
little more moved, but set in steadfast composure, 
bending over her. 

“Uncle John!” she said, and there was the heart¬ 
break of six months in her voice. 

* * * » . * 

“ She’ll come round, ma’am, thanks to you,” said the 
doctor to the old lady who awaited him in the ante¬ 
room, placidly knitting a fishing stocking for her 
husband. “ You’ll let me express my wife’s gratitude 
and my own, and my lassie’s, till she can speak for 
herself.” 

“ Nay, nay, I did nothing. We were company for 
each other. The loneliest would draw a neighbour at 
such a time. Tell me how she is.” 

“ There’s a good deal of fever, but that’s to be looked 
for. Thank God, it’s no worse.” 

“Yes, there were some that lost their all, and some, 
happier still, that died with their dead—a mother and a 
little child in the same carriage with your niece. They 
found the little thing flung across her knee. You’ve to 
thank the young gentleman, Mr. Douglas, that she did 
not see that pitiful sight.” 

“ I’ve to thank you both—with my heart’s thanks. 
You’ve had bairns yourself?” 

“ We had one. She died the year she was married. 
The Colonel’s heart is tender to young girls since.” 

How tender her own was she did not need to tell 
him. Simple natures understand each other by a 
necromancy of their own. Surely the pure in heart 
have a second sight by which they recognise each other 
even in the thickest’of the crowd. 

The after days were an uneasy dream to Beth with 
wakenings to pain and a dim consciousness of watchful 
love to lean on. Often Uncle John came into the 
picture—how strange that he should be in the apple- 
blossom room, and somebody—surely Ball had grown 
very, very stout—always at work. “ But don’t let Claire 
in ! ” she besought with a terror that grew till a cool 
hand on her brow stilled her. “ Don’t let Claire in— 
she knows I went against my will. That’s mamma. 
Her dress rustles; it makes my head ache. Mamma, 
please don’t write to father. He’s so far away, and it 
would grieve him—indeed it would. And I can’t say 
‘ it isn’t true.’ That’s what letters do—they make you a 
liar. Jane, don’t look so ! It’s worst for you, and I’ll 
bear it. Why, how strange! your hair is yellow—like 
floss silk ! ” 

The doctor listened to these utterances with a heart in 
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which pain had taken lodging. He knew, as every 
medical man does, how to estimate the babblings of 
fever, but those unconscious revelations forced on his 
mind the certainty that she had been bitterly unhappy. 
Something had shaken to its foundation her little house 
of life. Why else had she fled, seeking shelter with 
him ? Of the accident she scarcely spoke ; something 
had gone before it—some mental trouble had graved 
itself deeper, and the impression stood out like the 
original lines and curves on a palimpsest—the newer 
experience covered it imperfectly. 

But nature, though it had a hard fight, rallied youth 
to it and won the battle. 

One day Beth woke from one of those dreams that 
seemed to possess her like an evil spirit, and saw that 
the white cap and shawl, which represented Ball, and 
yet not Ball, in a distressingly puzzling way, were gone, 
and in their place was a still, grey figure with dark and 
dewy eyes, that turned its head, and opening its lips as 
tranquilly as if it were but yesterday she had fed Beth 
with pap, said— 

“ Take this, love, it will do thee good.” 

And Beth took it obediently, and under the reviving 
influence of the nourishment looked up with sane eyes 
to say— 

“Aunt Anneys, I’ve come back.” 

It was a coming back from that hour, every succeed¬ 
ing day a stride towards health. She began to take an 
interest in her food and in what she wore, and smiled 
approval on a pretty pink dressing-jacket that appeared 
on her bed. And when, next day, or maybe a day or 
two later, a white, fleecy shawl kept the dressing-jacket 
company, she said with a real little laugh— 

“ My dear, kind old lady ! ” 

“ She sent it thee with her love, Bethia, and thee is 
to go and stay with her when thee is strong.” 

“ I can’t go in a pink dressing-jacket and a shawl! ” 
Beth began to feel a new anxiety. “Uncle”—as he 
came in—“ I thought you were in the apple-blossom 
room, and you sat on my trunk, and you wouldn’t 
get up-” 

“It’s an unco’ hard seat, Beth, my woman. Give me 
the old calfskin box for comfort; but I daresay your 
braws haven’t suffered.” 

“ Then it is here ? Oh, I remember, Ball was to 
send it, and she hasn’t forgotten. I came away in a 
hurry.” Then, as her memory strengthened, her face 
grew troubled. “Do you think—I shouldn’t have 
come ? ” 

“You came home, my lass. And if you lie quiet 
and go to sleep, we’ll maybe take you there next 
week.” 

She obeyed, too tired to disobey, and made such good 
progress that before the week was out she was up and 
sitting by the open window and thinking of a drive. 
Archie Douglas had long gone home—taken his breath 
of Scotch air and was at work in London once more, 
but he had not forgotten his fellow-traveller. A picture 
paper came for her every day or two, and once or twice 


her uncle had a note of three lines to ask how she was, 
which he pretended to grumble at answering. 

“ I think we’ll issue a daily bulletin,” he said, when 
Colonel Hardwick wrote too—“ ‘ Princess Bethia doing 
as well as can be expected after losing her head.’ ” 

“That reminds me—I’ll never forgive you for cutting 
off my hair. Why did you dare to do it ? ” 

“ I did think of having it made into a wig. There 
was a famous person, Beth, who had a wig for every day 
of the week, and each of a different colour. A red wig 
would come in handy on the days when I want to lose 
my temper. Carrots are said to go with a fiery 
disposition.” 

“ I believe it is coming in lighter,” interrupted Beth, 
who was examining her short crop with a hand-glass. 
“ What if it should come in golden, uncle ! I’d forgive 
you then! ” 

“ I wouldn’t trust to it, my dear. It would be a 
proof that you had acquired an angelic disposition, of 
which, at present, I see no encouraging sign. You’ll 
have noticed—a far-travelled person like you—that all 
the angels in pictures have yellow hair.” 

“You’re just the same dear, horrid, delightful, nasty 
Uncle John you were,” she retorted with a spirit and 
freedom which showed that the old sauciness was 
pricking up its head, “ but, eh me, I’m unco’ glad to be 
your little Beth again ! ” 

On the day when she went—without so much as an 
arm to help her to the cathedral, and looked with an 
absorbing interest on the spot where Sir Walter Scott 
married Miss Carpenter, standing with her small feet on 
the bride’s square of pavement and making her uncle 
stand by her, the better to realise the position—she was 
pronounced convalescent. She was taking an interest 
in books again, and was even able to skim over trash 
from the railway bookstall. 

Her memory of the accident was strangely dimmed, 
and he took the utmost pains that nothing should revive 
it until her bodily powers could better stand the shock 
of remembrance. Beth was a good deal like a little 
animal who lives to eat and sleep, and sleep and eat 
again, but when there was talk of packing and Aunt 
Anneys began to move in her soft, silent way about the 
room, Beth’s heart sprang up in anticipatory greeting 
for the hills of home. May was there, making green 
those hopes and hollows seen mostly by the sheep; 
spreading the tender grass upon the graves of the 
martyrs oyer which the pee-weeps mourn. Oh, beautiful, 
lonely, still world, made over again every May-time for 
the eagle and the whaup, and the skipping lamb and God’s 
own pleasure in His handiwork—how one hot, small 
heart leaped to the thought of your enfolding peace ! 

Beth was quite well enough to travel before the 
month of months was ended, and she and Aunt Anneys 
set out alone, with injunction and promise to break the 
journey at Cousin William’s in George Square. 

< The doctor travelled too—but the other way, setting 
his face southwards. He had business in London. 

(To be confirmed .) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

R. E. S.—The metre of your lines on “Our late beloved Queen” 
changes after the second verse, and changes again after the third. 
We praise the sentiment, but the execution is open to criticism. 
Sylvie. —Your poems also are above the average of those sent to us. 
We cannot find much fault with metre or rhymes. 

“ Almost, but still not quite ” 

is an unpoetical line, and in “ Lines written on a Stormy Sunset” you 
have a singular verb “streams” for a plural noun “glories.” 
“Heavenly Ring,” does not strike , us as a happy expression. Of 
the three poems we prefer “ A Search for True Happiness.” 

FATIMA. —We cannot quite understand the first and the last lines of 
“ From a Wife to Her Husband ”— . 

“I leave thee to think our part,” 

and 

“ ‘ Go hence,’ then I’ll die unheard.” 

What is “ to think our part” ? And a wife could not die at will if 
angrily addressed. Some of the. intervening verses, however, contain 
good lines. In “Songs of Summer ” you have a singular verb 
“exalts” for a great many nouns, and a plural verb “ lull ” for a 
singular noun “ scent ” (of lilies).' The art of poetical composition is 
a difficult one, so do not be discouraged. 

G. G.—Wc should certainly advise you to take drawing lessons. The 
sketches you enclose strike us as being capital, especially that of the 
lady with the picture hat. 

A. B. WEST.—You do not give us your address, but you would find the 
instruction you require at Blackburn’s Black and White Studio, 
123, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CAPTIVE Nilepta. —Many thanks for your pleasant letter from 
Venezuela. We should think you might teach yourself the guitar hy 
the aid of some such books as “ Luigi’s Guitar Tutor,” is. 6d., “ Ellis’s 
Practical Guitar School,” is. 6d., or “ Madame Pratten’s Tutor,” two 
parts, is. 1 id. each. There is a book of “ Easy Guitar Pieces,” by 
Madame Pratten, at is. nd., and “ Dalla’s Guitar Soloist,” two books, 
at 9d. each ; there are also “ Ten Progressive Solos,” by Abelspies. 
As we only profess to answer one question, we hardly ought to add 
that some of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without Words ” are sad and slow 
enough to suit you, and there are four books of very easy voluntaries 
that may be played on the piano, “ Short Voluntaries,” composed by 
Edward Redhead, Mus. Bac. Oxon., price is. each book; Orsborn & 
Tuckwood, 64, Berners Street, London, W. 

P. S. V.—Smith’s Initio. Grceca, part i., is a good elementary grammar; 
Liddell and Scott’s lexicon, the smaller edition, is the one to get. 
You should also procure the Gospel of St. Mark in “ White’s Grammar 
School Texts.” As you wish to study the New Testament, the Rev. 
Dr. Green’s Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament would 
probably be very useful to you (56, Paternoster Row). 

RUBY Cole. — A Government annuity could be obtained through the 
medium of the Post Office Savings Bank with very little trouble. To 
procure an immediate annuity of £1, your aunt would have to pay 
down ^14 14s. 9d., so, we suppose, that should be multipled by forty. 
There are numerous private offices, but we cannot advertise any 
special one. Write to the General Post Office for details. 

WHITE NanoA-L—Y ou ask too many questions; vide Rules. Your 
writing strikes us as unformed ; some of your letters slope backwards, 
and the effect is not good. There are sudden blacknesses and sharp 
turns also, which are not to be admired. A good hand can only be 
founded on a perfect copperplate, though it need not be in the least 
like copperplate when it is formed. We should think that you were 
neglecting elementary practice, and as your writing is very clear and 
.neat, it is a pity that it should not become excellent. 

MUDDLED. —We should certainly use the staff notation for harmony 
exercises, and regret that our answer to your question appears so late. 
DEWDROP. —The song, “ Entreat me not to leave thee,” is by Gounod, 
and you can procure it under tire title “ Ruth,” price is. 4d. 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 


MARIGOLD. — I am glad of your second letter, and to know that my 
reply to the former one gave you comfort, and that you are “ so fond 
of our Circle column, that you look forward to it, month by month, 
with great impatience.” Young as you are, you long to be of some 
use in the world, and you are troubled because your fifteen years of 
life have yielded so little good fruit. You are depressed and troubled. 


only feel that I truly belong -, - 

should be.” Dear motherless girl, you do belong to Christ. Has He 
not paid the greatest price possible for your redemption ? We are all 
of us trebly bought—by Creation, for God gave us life and breath and 
all things, by Plis providential care and gifts which have sustained life, 
and, above all, by the giving of His Son to die for us that we might 
have eternal life. If only you and I were as ready to give ourselves 
body, soul and spirit to Plis service, the covenant would be perfect. 
Read my answer to MARA. Some portion of it maybe helpful to you. 
By all means write again, since you find it easier, to confide in me 
than in those around you, having no mother. In regard to wandering 
thoughts during prayer, you ask, “ Wbiild it be better to use different 
words each time ? 1 know the old so well, I just say them off. Yes. 

Make up your mind as to your wants, and let the longing of your 
heart inspire your words. To speak to God without thinking of what 
you ask is treating the Most Pligh not only without reverence, but 
with—I had almost written a hard word, but I refrain, for I know you 
want to do right and to be a true disciple of Christ. Send your 
address as soon as possible. 

Just A Working Girl. —I am going to give part of your letter, dear, 
because I want others to be helped by your experience, and to under¬ 
stand why I am sometimes long in allotting correspondents. It is no 
hap-hazard work with me, but the outcome of much thought and 
prayer. The blessed results which have followed have gladdened my 
heart, and the exceptions to such results have been few and far 
between. After expressing pleasure at the resumption of our Talks, 
you write, “ All the letters to your girls help others. Each has some¬ 
thing in it to meet one’s need. I want to thank you for giving me 
such a good kind correspondent. Such a happy friendship. God was 
good to me when he helped you to choose her for me. Some say past 
days are best forgotten, but it does me good to compare past and 
present. In the former unrest, tumult and uncertainty. How empty 
such a life would be now! I owe the change, under God, to B . 1 

should have run away from my troubles, and I wrote telling her I 
could not bear my position here any longer. She thought of and 
prayed for me, and wrote, telling me of the idea which came to her 
mind in these words, ‘ It may be the answer to my prayer for you. 
At any rate, I pass it on for you to think of. “ Will she be running 
away from her appointed cross ” ? I do not know whether you have 
ever thought of your worry and trial in that light, or only as some¬ 
thing to be got rid of, not as something to be borne, carried, or 
endured until, by some clear event of God’s ordering, the way is made 
absolutely plain that you must go. A cross waits for every follower of 
Christ.’ These are only a few words from her letter. Do you wonder, 
dear mother-friend, that, after reading such a letter, my mind was 
made up, not only to bear the cross He has given me more bravely, 
and to be a truer soldier of His, but also to make myself more worthy 
of such an earthly friend.” The above words and more that you tell 
me in confidence .have made me very thankful on your behalf, dear 
girl. I may add that I am also proud and glad to number your 
correspondent, though unseen, as a much-loved and valued friend. 

MARY L. writes, “ Living in the midst of green fields and flowers and 
woods it seems impossible to realise that other girls seldom come in 
contact with them,” and rejoices to be able in some degree to share 
her pleasure with the less fortunate ones, though, she adds, “ I am 
poor as the world counts poverty. It seems easier to be good in the 
country than in the town. Wandering alone with Nature, in woods 
or fields, my heart seems to be singing psalms all the time.” I 
understand your feelings, dear girl, having often experienced such. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


BY ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CROSSING THE VELDT. 


“ Why criest thou for thy hurt ? Thy pain is incurable.” 
“ Truly this is my grief and I must bear it.” 

“ Thus saith the Lord, Such as are for death to death, 
and such as are for the sword to 
the sword.”— Jeremiah.' 



is good horse under him, a thunder- 
clouded sky above, a strange 
country astretch on every side, 
Mortimer was off, despatches in 
his pocket from his own Colonel 
to the Colonel of an Imperial regiment 
stationed some hundred and thirty 
miles away. 

The day hung heavy from the sky, the land 
lay sad-hearted and patient-eyed beneath it. 

Yet now for the first time in all the weeks he had been 
on African soil Mortimer felt at home with his sur¬ 
roundings, even happy in them. The tumultuous days 
that lay behind him—he felt that some other, not he, had 
been living them. The frantic excitement of the send- 
off, the days at sea, the storm or two, the troubles with 
the horses, the uneventful landing on the unfamiliar 
shores, the hurried packing off up country by train, the 
feverish days and nights in camp at the bewildered little 
village that saw the armies of the greatest nation on 
earth swarming about its quiet fields, his first patrol and 
the fierce whizz and rattle of marvellously harmless 
bullets from a deserted-looking kopje, his first battle 
with its horrid nightmare of flashing lights and thundering 
guns, its pools of blood, its contorted human faces, its 
agonised horses writhing in the dust—these were all 
nothing to him now but the coloured bits of glass one 
shakes about in a kaleidoscope. 

The smell of tents and of spent gunpowder was no 
longer in his nostrils ; the brown earth alone sent up its 
homely odour, and he drew the breath of it in with 
thankfulness. Such a quiet country ; silent little farms 
asleep in the afternoon’s sunshine, their crops long since 
ready, but gathered only by the birds ; the cottages, some 
of them empty of all signs of habitation, some of them 
with their doors carefully locked on all a woman’s 
treasure of furniture and homely things. 

Here and there the sheep had not been driven off, but 
cropped placidly at the plentiful pasturage. Mortimer’s 
heart went out to the brown soft things. 

On and on he rode, finding his way with a bushman’s 
instinct for the right path. 

The sky grew grey and more grey. 

Up from the west rolled a great woollen cloud that 
drooped lower and lower till it burst with a sudden fury 
over the land, as if shrapnel shells charged with hail had 
exploded mid-air. Mortimer put up his collar and 
clucked his head to the heavy ice-drops that struck him 
on every side. He looked in vain for shelter; the veldt 
rolled smooth and gently undulating in all directions and 
no tree was anywhere. To the left a kopje lqomed in the 
darkness ahead, to the right he had seen when on the 
last rise the white gleaming palings and lights of a farm. 
He pulled his watch out and just made out in the rapidly 
falling darkness that it was eight o’clock. His Colonel 


had advised him to camp for the night somewhere lest 
he should lose his way in the darkness, and start off 
again at earliest dawn. He rapidly resolved to make 
the farm his halting-place, should, as was most likely, 
it prove to be unoccupied. The rumour that two lines 
of defence would jcm across this part of the country 
had swiftly cleared the sparsely-occupied place. The 
thought of camping among the rocks of the kopje he did 
not entertain, having by this the same firmly-rooted 
distrust of that kind of geological formation that the 
British soldier will carry henceforth in all ages. He 
forced his plunging horse along; the terrified beast was 
trembling in every limb with fright at the blinding 
lightning. 

The sound of voices on the road made him push 
forward harder than ever, his hand going swiftly to the 
pocket that held his revolver ; then he found it was 
women’s voices he heard, a woman’s cry of anguish came 
after him. He wheeled his horse round, and went back 
slowly, almost feeling his wav in the darkness. 

A flash of lightning showed him a cart with a fallen 
horse, an old man, and three girls. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” he asked. 

The old man began to explain rapidly in Dutch, but a 
girl who was stooping over the horse rose up and came 
to him. 

“ Our horse has been struck,” she said in perfectly 
good English ; “ one wheel was struck too, and blazed 
for a minute, but the rain has put it out.” 

“Are none of you hurt ?” said Mortimer. 

“ None—it is wonderful,” said the girl. 

“ Then run along all of you as hard as you can,” said 
Mortimer. “ There’s a farm and shelter I think quite 
close. I’ll take the old man up on my horse.” 

“ We can’t leave the cart,” said the girl. 

“ Oh, bother the cart! ” said Mortimer, struggling 
with his plunging horse. “ You can get it after the 
storm is over.” 

“ We have someone in it,” said the unemotional voice 
of the girl. “He is dead.” 

Again the anguished cry of one of the other girls rose 
through the rain. 

Mortimer rode round the cart twice before he could 
think what to do. 

“ Whose farm is it ? Is anyone living on it ? ” he said. 

“ It is ours,” said the girl; “ we were almost home.” 

“Who is at the farm—how many?” Mortimer said, 
having no inclination to run the risk of being made a 
prisoner before his despatches were safe. 

“ My mother, we girls, our grandfather here, and 
some children.” 

“ I think I had better put my horse in the shafts,” 
said Mortimer, “though I much doubt if he’ll go.” 

“It is no use, the wheel is broken,” said the girl. 
“ We were just going to carry him home, only they will 
not do anything but cry. Anna, Emma, for shame ! 
What use are tears ? Come, we are strong; let us carry 
him out of this rain.” The girls still moaned and wept, 
however, and she spoke sharply again to them, this time 
in Dutch, the language in which their lamentations had 
been. 

“ See here,” said Mortimer, “ I will take him up on 
my saddle.” He dismounted and went to the cart and 
felt about nervously. The English-speaking girl lifted 
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up a rug, and there on pillows on the cart lay the dead 
young Boer. 

“Are you sure he's dead?" Mortimer said. The 
hands, though wet with rain, were hardly stiff, the body 
had some faint warmth. 

The girl was helping him to lift. 

“ He is quite dead," she said. “ He was wounded 
and going down by train to a hospital. But as he 
passed this place, his home, he made them put him out 
on the station and send for us to take him home. We 
brought the cart and pillows, but he had died in the 
waiting-shed before we got there. We are taking him 
home to bury." The other girls shrilled loudly again. 
“Anna, Emma," she said, with more sharp words in 
Dutch. Then, excusingly, to Stevenson, and with pity 
in her voice, “ He was to have married one of them, the 
other is his sister." 

Mortimer got the dead man up before him, held him 
with one arm and rode slowly, the girls and the old man 
hurrying by his side. The farm lay about a quarter of a 
mile away. The English-speaking girl opened the gate. 

“There is a ditch all the way up; don’t stumble in 
it," she said. “I must go on and warn his mother." 
She ran forward in the darkness. A turn in the path, 
and the lamplight from the farmhouse sent out its rays 
into the night. Some children, small boys chiefly, 
clustered at the door; in front of them stood the girl and 
another woman, fifty or sixty years old. 

Mortimer with their aid lifted his burden down and 
laid it on a bed in an inner room. He gave a fearful 
glance at the elder woman, the man’s mother. She was 
a big woman, not fat like the Boer women generally are, 
but of angular outline, and with sharp high cheek¬ 
bones, and brown piercing eyes. 

She was of English parentage, married in early girl¬ 
hood to a Boer farmer, and become mother of one 
daughter and six sons. Her husband had fallen with 
the handful at Jameson’s Raid; two sons had with their 
lifeblood helped on the British reverse at Modder River, 
one lay buried on the field at Elandslaagte, one at 
Magersfontein, one had been flung in the river at 
Jacobsdal, here was the sixth come home to her. 

She turned from the bed a moment to her niece, the 
English-speaking girl, who had been a teacher in 
Johannesburg, but had come to her aunt for refuge at 
the beginning of the war, and remained as mainstay of 
the farm. 

“Take those shrieking girls out of my hearing, 
Linda! " she said. “ Let no one come in to me." She 
closed the door of the bedroom in their faces. 

Linda turned away. 

“I must get some hot drinks," she said. “Grand¬ 
father and the girls will take cold. Where are you 
going ? ’’ 

“ Oh, I’ll get along now," said Mortimer. 

“Nonsense," said the girl; “you must dry yourself 
and eat and drink." She moved towards the kitchen. 

“ Oh," said Mortimer, “ I’d better go. Just think, I 
might have been one of the lot who knocked that poor 
chap over." 

“We cannot stay to think of that," the girl answered. 
“You helped us ; you must stay till the storm is over." 

“But," urged Mortimer again, “how will she feel ?" 
and he glanced at the closed bedroom door. 

“ Oh, she understands," said Linda; “her feeling is 
not against individuals. Your soldiers have eaten and 
rested here three or four times, for we are almost the 
only people left. We stay because we have nowhere to 
go, and we none of us care what happens." 

Mortimer went to the door. 


“I must see to my poor horse," he said. 

The girl summoned the stolid-faced little boys—sons 
they were of the sons who were slain. She gave them a 
lantern, and bade them show the strange guest the 
stables.. Then she ran to the kitchen herself. 

Mortimer was twenty minutes drying down his horse, 
feeding it, making it comfortable, for the fate of his 
despatches rested on its welfare. Then he went back 
to the kitchen. 

The mother was there. She had left her dead after a 
few minutes to busy herself with the task of getting all 
the wet figures into dry garments. She had kindled 
fires in two rooms—strange fires they seemed to Mor¬ 
timer—made of closely-pressed and dried manure, for 
the country near had no timber. She was mixing 
drinks, hot strong drinks that made the girls blink and 
choke even while it restored them. She had the grand¬ 
father wrapped in rugs, sitting closest of all to the fire. 

When Mortimer stood in the doorway, dripping 
helmet, dripping khaki-suit, she moved towards him. 

“Drink this," she said, and gave him a deep mug of 
hot liquid. 

He swallowed it gratefully, for the cold seemed in his 
very bones. 

“Here are some clothes," she said, and picked up a 
rough farming suit that she had laid in readiness on a 
chair—“here is a room." She stepped across the 
passage. “ Change at once, and hand me your wet 
things to dry." 

Mortimer obeyed her, and after doing so, sat down 
on the bed to await the call to eat of the food the girl 
Linda was preparing. 

And then outraged nature took her revenge. He had 
not slept for fifty-six hours; he had been in the saddle 
eighteen hours of yesterday, and twelve of to-day. It 
was three hours before he knew anything more, and 
then it was only his cramped position on the bed that 
woke him; except for that he would have slept the 
clock round. 

He sat up numbed, his heart beating suffocatingly. 
Where were his despatches ? What clothes were these 
he wore ? Lie fell to his feet, a groan of horror bursting 
from him. What was this he had done—raw, careless, 
culpable soldier that he was ? He had never taken the 
envelopes from the clothes he had handed the woman— 
the woman whose sons’ and husband’s deaths lay at his 
country’s door, still unavenged! Two strides took him 
down the hall to the kitchen, his face was like ashes. 
All the little house lay still as the tall thin young 
farmer who, in the front room, was taking his rest for 
ever from the ploughing of fields, the sowing and reap¬ 
ing of crops, the blind and strenuous guarding of his 
land and liberty at the command of those in the high 
places. 

The fire still burnt brightly in the grate. Linda sat 
before it so plunged in mournful thought she did not 
hear the young bushman’s footfall. 

Across one side of the fire a clothes-horse stood 
holding the draggled skirts of the girls, the grandfather’s 
moleskin clothes, the familiar khaki of the uniform he 
had disgraced. 

His hand clutched the coat convulsively; beads of 
sheer terror stood on his forehead. Then he sat down 
suddenly, the passion of relief bringing the tears of 
relief to his eyes. 

The papers were there untouched ; the long envelopes 
with the red army seal upon them stuck up out of his 
breast pocket in full view! That woman, the mother 
whose sons were dead, that clear-headed young girl, 
they must both have known the importance of the 
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papers, yet neither had laid a finger upon them, since 
he was their guest, their helper ! 

Linda smiled at him in a pale way. 

“ You have come to say you are hungry,” she said. 

“ I went to your room twice, but you slept so soundly I 
thought the food might wait.” She put a dish before 
him," meat and vegetables mixed up together. “ This is 
hot, at least, and nourishing,” she said. 

He thanked her, his voice still thick from agitation; 
then ate while she went back to her morbid gazing at 
the glowing fire. 

“Do you know it is twelve o’clock?” he said pre¬ 
sently. “ Won’t you go to bed ? I am afraid you have 
sat up to keep this fire alight for the food.” 

She pushed back the thick hair from her forehead. 
No one could call her pretty, but the clear eyes and the 
patience and strength of the young mouth struck one. 

“ I think I was trying to see to the end of the war,” 
she said, sighing ; “ but it takes better sight than mine.” 

“ You ? ” he said pityingly. “ Have you lost anyone 
very near—nearer than these cousins ? ” 

She blenched a moment. 

“ One of them,” she said. “ I had been married to 
one of them—a week. We will not speak of that.” 

He begged her pardon, his throat thick again. 

She fought her lip quiet. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is the same everywhere, our 
lovers, our husbands, our sons—all gone from us! 
Some will come back, of course, but crushed and 
mutilated. A little time, and your army will have only 
a handful of women to contend against.” 

“We too,” he said, “we have lost our brothers, 
our fathers, our sons. Everywhere we have women 
mourning.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I suppose so.” She sat silent a 
little time. “ But then it was you who came,” she 
urged again. “ We used to be quiet and happy in our 
own way even if we were unprogressive and unintelligent. 
It seems, to a woman, we might have been left alone.” 

“Ah, but,” he said, “there were bigger issues than 
that at stake. You have read—I can see that you have 
read—you must know why we are fighting.” 

“ Somewhere at the top,” she said with a wan smile, 
“ there may be a few—a very few—on both sides who 
know. But our men don’t know. They have been 
told they will lose their liberty and homes if they don’t 
fight; that is all any of my cousins knew and they went 
off to death, not cheerfully, but because there was 
nothing else to be done. Your men, of course they 
come because they are sent, and they fight their best 
because they are brave and obey orders. We have been 
insolent—isn’t that what you say of us ?—and we must 
be crushed. But some of you must know the rights of 
it all. Think how much wiser you are than we. You 
read while we plough. Those of you who know should 
stay behind.” 

“ No,” he smiled, “.that is not our way either. We 
are no different from you. We pay a few great men to 
do the thinking for us, and, if they say it’s got to be 
lighting, then, whatever it seems to us individually, 
collectively we just shoot.” 

“ Are you English ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” he said ; “ Australian.” 

“That is worse—much worse,” she said. “We find 
you hardest to forgive of all. It was not a case ot 
obeying orders with you. Your heads were your own 
to think with, and you went out of your way to come 
over and help to sweep us from the earth.” 

He sat silent, convinced of the entire uselessness of 
trying to shake her opinions. 


The fire burnt lower and lower; it was the only light 
in the room, for the oil-lamp, exhausted, had died out. 
Outside the rain still fell in straight soaking sheets over 
the thatched roof of the little house. A wind moaned 
restlessly over the empty country ; you fancied it was 
lost and full of woe because it had no trees to wander 
through. Once or twice a horse whinnied, once or 
twice there came through the night the inexpressibly 
mournful sound of the bleat of a sheep. You felt the 
rain was like no other rain at all; it seemed as if the 
land, swollen-eyed, was weeping in the quiet of midnight 
for its unutterable woes. 

The girl’s head drooped back against the wall. 
Sleep had claimed her, but, by the anguish of the 
mouth, and the pitiful stirring of the breast, you knew 
it was but to show her the body of her young husband, 
cast with a score of others in a trench, all wet with red. 

Stevenson sat, a cold sweat upon his brow; he felt he 
was the only soul awake on all the frightful continent. 

Then through the silence of the house came a 
woman’s voice reading the Bible—the mother, seated 
a foot away from her quiet son: the thin wood offered 
no resistance to the sound of her voice. 

“ ‘ Gather up thy wares out of the land, O thou that 
abidest in the siege. For thus saith the Lord, Behold, 
I will sling out the inhabitants of the land at this time, 
and will distress them, that they may feel it. Woe is 
me for my hurt! My wound is grievous : but I said, 
Truly this is my grief, and I must bear it.’ ” 

The sound of the voice pierced into Linda’s wretched 
slumbers. She opened dilated eyes and stared wildly 
at Mortimer. And the voice went on again. 

“ 4 My tent is spoiled, and all my cords are broken : 
my children are gone forth of me : there is none to 
stretch forth my tent any more, and to set up my 
curtains. For the shepherds are become brutish, and 
have not inquired of the Lord : therefore they have not 
prospered, and all their flocks are scattered. The voice 
of a rumour, behold it cometh, and a great commotion 
out of the north country, to make the cities of Judah a 
desolation, a dwelling-place of jackals.’ ” 

“Oh,” said the girl with a sobbing breath, “it is 
only aunt, of course; she often reads aloud like that. 
But, oh, I have had such dreams—such frightful 
dreams! ” 

The voice went on. 

“ ‘ O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in 
himself: it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps. 0 Lord, correct me ’ ”—the tone of the voice fell 
a little—“ ‘ but with judgment; not in Thine anger, lest 
Thou bring me—to nothing.’ ” 

“ I dreamt—I dreamt,” said the girl, pressing both 
hands on her throbbing heart—“ ah, I could never tell 
you what I dreamt! ” 

“ Hush,” said Mortimer, “don’t try, don’t try! Won’t 
you go to your room and try to sleep in comfort ? ” 

She looked at him with distended eyes. 

“ I daren’t,” she said. “ O God, I never shall dare 
to sleep again ! ” 

The voice rose; the horrible exultant thrill in it made 
the flesh creep. 

“ 4 Pour out Thy fury upon the heathen that know 
Thee not, and upon the families that call not upon Thy 
name : for they have devoured Jacob, yea, they have 
devoured him, and consumed him, and have laid waste 
his habitation.’ ” 

The girl staggered to her feet. 

“ I will go and sit with her,” she said ; 44 she should 
not be alone.” 

(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO THE MINORIES 



ST. PAUL’S. 

In the country time slips quietly away, and to-morrow is 
very much like yesterday; but q country cousin has only to 
come up to London to realise the changes which come in a 
tew short years. Such changes especially strike the eye if 
the visitor has at some previous date lived long in London 
and been familiar with its intricate mazes. 

As the train skims rapidly into Waterloo the eye has time 
to see the goodly buildings of the Tate Gallery on the other 
side of the river, looking white and comely where Millbank 
Prison used to loom in dingy heaviness. Has the slave of 
Aladdin’s lamp been at work, or is it solid truth that a new 
bridge spans the river to carry the tired workers of Clapham 
and Wandsworth and Vauxhall, to amuse themselves for 
an hour among wide rooms and bright colours ? 

A little further on we catch sight of men at work trans¬ 
forming the waste grass near the Archbishop’s Palace of 
Lambeth into a spot where the children can play. Many a 
rookery of single tenements seems to have disappeared' to 
give place to cleaner dwellings, and as we stop to give up 
tickets at Vauxhall we see the big trees of Vauxhall Gardens 
still green and fresh as when they looked into the houses 
of “ I he Lawn,” which are now no longer there. 

When we land at Waterloo we do not need to thread our 
way to the dirty underground railway; but if we can muster 
a little fortitude we can step into a clean bamboo-furnished 
compartment and be shot in a tube under the river and 
.St. Paul s and alight at the Mansion House almost before 
we have had time to recover from our amazement. 

Perhaps some of my readers have a great love for travel 
and sight-seeing, but not enough funds to gratify the taste. 
Has it ever struck their minds, I wonder, that a week spent 
in London with the same systematic sight-seeing usually 
undertaken in Amsterdam or Florence might cost less and 
delight more than the more expensive undertaking ? English 
people are very apt to ignore the interesting sights to be 
seen in London, and to forget that an average knowledge 
of history and biography will cariy us a long way in our 
own country when it will leave us mere outsiders on less 
familiar ground. 


My visit from the country was paid to 
a friend in the Minories, whose back 
rooms looked out on to a piece of the old 
original wall of London, while the front 
top windows had a near view of the 
Tower and its precincts. 

Although the requirements of com¬ 
merce have swept away most of the- 
beautiful buildings which once made 
London such a fair city, yet the names 
of the modern streets are unchanged, 
and still carry us back to the past. 
Every here and there some weather¬ 
beaten relic still remains to help out our 
memories. Standing back from the busy 
street called the Minories there is still a 
dingy little church called Holy Trinity, 
Minories, which has lately been shut up 
and is no longer used for public worship. 
This little building is the only link now 
remaining with the beautiful convent of 
the Poor Clares or Sorores Minor es , 
which gave its name to the crowded 
thoroughfare of the Minories. In the 
year 1293, when this convent was founded, 
the spot on which it stood was an attrac¬ 
tive site lying between the great priory 
of Holy Trinity near Aldgate and the 
Tower. This was the century when the 
poor friars, who were the followers of St. 
Francis, came with a wave of regenera¬ 
tion into English life, and it is very 
interesting to dwell upon this house of 
the foundation of St. Francis’ friend St. 
Clara, which was one of only four houses 
of that order which existed in England. 
Their life seems to have been one of prayer and quietness, 
refreshing to think of in the whirl of to-day. 

The first nuns who dwelt in this convent were French, 
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and were brought over from the sunny vineyards of Cham¬ 
pagne to the damp shores of Thames by Blanche, second 
wife of Edward I.’s brother Edmund Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster. We shall not wonder at this pious foundation 
if we remember that this widowed Blanche was the niece of 
the saintly Louis IX. of France, in whose company her 
father had died in the Crusades at the battle of Mansurah. 
Blanche had been widow of Henry, King of Navarre and 
Count of Champagne, and the Poor Clares were by no 
means the only new element introduced into English life 
from that then magnificent and independent realm. Dean 
Stanley in his Westminster declares that the Provence or 
York and Lancaster roses were brought by Earl Edmund 
from his prosperous town of Provins, a town which then 
numbered 70,000 inhabitants, though it has now shrunk to 
7000. Mr. Rhodes, the latest biographer of the Earl, tells 
us that this rose was brought from Syria to Provins by an 
earlier crusading Count Thibaut. 

When these original ancestors of the great house of 
Lancaster first settled their little convent hard by the great 
fortress of the Tower for which Edward I. had just built the 
church of St. Peter ad Vincula, they little thought what 
generations of their unhappy descendants would lead dreary 
lives in prison for no other reason than that their Lancastrian 
forefathers gave them a title to the throne of England. 
Now it is the sad holy face of Lancastrian Henry VI. who 
looks out from windows of the Tower over the country he 
was too gentle and forgetful to govern. Now Henry VII. 
is on the throne, and Lancaster rides on the top of 
the wheel of fortune, so that a succession of de la Poles 
languish in the Tower, because their common ancestor 
married Yorkist Elizabeth, the sister of Edward IV. One 
Edmund Duke of Suffolk, who was beheaded by Henry VIII. 
in 1513 after long years spent in the Tower, had a daughter 
who was a nun in the convent of the Minoresses, and it 
must have been a great comfort to the poor Duke to know 
that no fatal royal rights would trouble her peaceful 
religious life. 

On the dissolution of the Abbey in 1539 the house was 
granted to John Clark, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ihis 
prelate was engaged in the odious task of trying to arrange 
- a divorce at Cleves between Henry VIII. and his fourth 
wife, the placid Anne of Cleves. The Bishop met his 
deserts, for he was poisoned when abroad, and returned to 
the Minories only to die and be buried in the Abbey. In 
1552 Edward VI. granted the Minories to Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, the son-in-law of that Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, who had received the title and lands of 
Edmund de la Pole, who was beheaded in 1513. From that 
time the Minories became the town house of the Dukes of 
Suffolk, and hence it is that a ghastly relic is still preserved 
in the vestry of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, to which the church 
of Holy Trinity is now united. This relic is none other 
than the head of that Flenry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, which 
has been preserved all these centuries in tannin in a small 
vault in the church. It does indeed give one an eerie 
feeling to hold in one’s hand the head of Lady Jane Grey’s 
father, and to muse a little on the end of so much ambition. 

Perhaps Henry Grey had ambition in the blood, for he 
was great-grandson of Edward IV.’s Queen, Elizabeth 
Woodville, and the Greys had long been hangers-on of 
royalty, seeking to profit by lucky marriages. When Henry 
Grey married Frances, daughter of “ Mary the French 
Queen,” as Henry VIII.’s lovely sister liked to style her¬ 
self, we cannot wonder that he began to scheme for the 
succession. His wife’s mother Mary had always kept 
green the traditions of her eighty days’ royalty when she 
had been Queen of France through her marriage to 
Louis XII., son of our old friend Charles, the Poet Duke 
of Orleans. There seems to have been no mitigating 
fatherly pride and love in the schemes that worked in this 
poor leathery head, for Lady Jane Grey speaks with 
detestation of her parents to Mr. 'Roger Ascham, and tells 
him in vivid words that unless she does everything “ even 
as perfectly as God made the world, she is presented some¬ 
times with such pinches, nips and bobs, that she thinks 
herself in hell till the time comes that she can go to her 
tutor, Mr. Aylmer.” 


Out of obedience to these unloving parents Lady Jane 
was an unwilling nine days’ queen, and a fortnight after her 
execution her father had his head cut off on that spot in 
the garden of Trinity Square where the children now play 
with their hoops and balls. The poor neck still shows the two 
blows, one faltering and one deadly, which the executioner 
dealt. The heartlessness of Lady Jane’s mother and her 
nearness of blood to her uncle Henry VIII. will plainly 
appear when I tell you that within a fortnight after her 
husband’s death and a month of her daughter’s she was 
busy marrying Adrian Stokes, her own groom of the horse ! 

I expect, girls, that you have most of you read and re-read 
the touching story of Lady Jane Grey, but perhaps you 
are not so well acquainted with the fortunes of her youngest 
sister, Lady Mary Grey, though these were also connected 
with the old house of the Poor Clares in the Minories. 

Both Lady Mary and her sister Lady Katherine were 
serious rivals of Queen Elizabeth, since her brother, 
Edward VI., had disinherited his two sisters in favour of 
his more Protestant cousins Katherine and Mary Grey. In 
consequence of this will Katherine and Mary were strictly 
kept as maids of honour to the Queen, and had to spend 
their days in prison because they had dared to marry the 
men who loved them. The story of Lady Katherine’s long 
imprisonment with her baby in the Tower is very touching, 
and you should read it in that charming book of Miss 
Strickland’s, The Tudor Princesses . The Minories, how¬ 
ever, are more intimately connected with little Lady 
Mary Grey. She was the tiniest lady in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Court, and she amused the town by marrying in August of 
1565 Mr. Sergeant Porter Keyes, “the biggest gentleman 
in all the Court.” The big man’s office was to guard the 
water-gate of old Westminster Palace, a much-frequented 
spot when the River Thames was the highway of the city. 
The trembling little lady had worn her tiny wedding-ring 
for but few days when Queen Elizabeth heard of the stolen 
match. Bulky Mr. Keyes was at once removed to the 
Fleet Prison and his little wife to Mr. Hawtrey’s ancient 
house of the Chequers in the Chiltern Hills. The curious 
couple never met again. Keyes suffered great hardships in 
his close confinement in tlje Fleet, where he nearly suc¬ 
cumbed to some beef which had been poisoned so as to 
kill a mangy dog. His immense frame resisted the poison, 
but his health suffered. He seems to have felt it an equal 
grievance that he was not allowed to shoot at sparrows 
with a stone-bow from his prison window! 

Little Lady Mary seems to have been somewhat sour in 
her opinions, judging by the crabbed names of the books in 
her possession. In any case none of the wives of her 
gaolers seem to have done anything but dislike her. She 
had no little dogs and monkeys to spoil the furniture as her 
sister Katherine had had in the Tower, and yet her gloomy 
views of life caused Lady Gresham, the wife of a future 
guardian, to speak of her always as “my bondage and 
harte sorrow.” She had not been long with Mr. Hawtrey at 
the Chequers before he packed her on to a pillion and brought 
her up to London, where he deposited her at the Minories 
with her old step-grandmother, Katherine, Dowager Duchess 
of Suffolk. When you next rattle up the Minories in an 
omnibus, it will perhaps amuse you to think of the tiny lady 
on the pillion, who needed all the fortitude she could summon 
from such works as Mr. Knewstudbe's Readings , or 
Mr . Knox his Answer to the Adversary of God's Pre¬ 
destination, to combat the trials of her position. The 
Dowager Duchess was a witty old lady with a sharp tongue, 
and if you want to form some idea of her you should read 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story about “ Francis Cludde,” in 
which she figures largely. She had married Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, on the death of his first wife, 
“ the French Queen,” and if she had had more humanity 
in her she would have made his granddaughter less unwel¬ 
come to her father’s own house in the Minories. Lady 
Suffolk’s gibes at her poor “stuff” kept Lady Mary dis¬ 
solved in tears, and whilst still under her inhospitable roof 
she had to hear of her poor sister Katherine’s death in 
captivity. We will not follow Mary’s fortunes beyond the 
Minories except to tell you that her great husband never saw 
her again, but died at Lewisham in 1571. His sorrowful 
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little widow soon afterwards regained her liberty, and ended 
her days in 1578 apparently again under the care of the 
Dowager Duchess at her house in the Barbican. 

After the days of the old Duchess the peaceful precincts 
of the Clare nuns seem to have been used for storing 
armour, and the street was dwelt in by gunsmiths. I should 
like to try to turn your memories back to the days when the 
dead body of the valiant crusading Earl Edmund was 
carried to lie in the chapel he and his wife Blanche had 
founded. He had fought bravely in his brother Edward’s 
wars in Gascony, and, after lying in the choir at the 
Minories, his body was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
His widow, Blanche of Navarre, died in the year 1302 at 
Vincennes in France, where she had gone to live with her 
daughter Jane, wife of the cruel king Philip the Fair. 
Queen Jane was the daughter of Blanche by her first 
husband, Henry of Navarre. We find in an old folio 
volume of M6zeray’s gossiping History of France that 
this King Henry died suffocated by his own fat. If this 
was the case, he must have been not unlike the fat boy in 
Pickwick, for Mr. Rhodes states on contemporary autho¬ 
rity that he died at the age of twenty-five. 

I like to think of the white church rising not far from the 
river-side in that glorious age of Edward I., when the laws 
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and the constitution were being perfected, when the spirit 
of St. Francis was not yet corrupted, when great lords 
spent their wealth in beautiful houses for prayer and praise. 
These were just the years when Dante was writing down 
his vision of heaven, and now that 600 years have passed 
since his day, it is good to think that the old desire to see 
into heaven and to bring light down into dark places seems 
to be reviving. We cannot visit the Tower and the Minories 
without sad thoughts of the butchering gold-grabbing days 
of Henry VIII. ; but we must try to do all we can to make 
modern life approach nearer to the just and charitable times 
of the first Edward. 

But my space is at an end and I have only dwelt upon 
one single spot in my week’s visit to the city ! That will 
give you some idea of the wealth of interest and association 
that belongs to every street and corner, and I should like 
to suggest to your minds to spend many a half-holiday in 
the now peaceful precincts of the Tower, delighting in the 
play of light and shade on the masses of stone and softened 
brick and wood-work, and the pigeons hopping about over 
the sad site of the scaffold, while the plane-trees drop 
their leaves, and the motto on the porch of the chaplain’s 
house tells you the moral of it all, 

Nisi Font in us fntstra. 


SOLOS AND SONG ACCOMPANIMENTS 

FOR VIOLONCELLO AND VIOLIN. 


In old days, the days when our great-grandmothers played 
their harps and guitars and tinkled on the first pianos, the 
’cello and violin were looked upon as quite masculine 
instruments, and few, if any, young “ ladies of quality” 
knew anything at all about them. Nowadays in almost 
every really musical family there is a student of either one 
or the other. “ Autres temfts autres mceurs ,” which is a 
prettier way of saying “ Other times other manners.” 

The complaint of ’cellists is the scarcity of music published 
for their instrument, and, of course, compared with that for 
the violin, just one quarter the amount for the ’cello is 
available to the public. Chanot (5, Soho Street, London) 
is well known as supplying much that is interesting, also 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, and Schott, the great Conti¬ 
nental publishers who have houses in London, and who 
meet inquiries with unfailing courtesy and intelligence. 
Many young players will welcome the following solos and 
find them suitable to their needs. 

“ Matinee de Printemps,” by Ernest de Munck, himself 
a ’cellist of note, is very unhackneyed in composition and 
effect, and in spite of being written in the key of D flat, 
which is rather an uninviting one for strings, the broad theme 
charms the ear, and the whole is very poetic (Chappell). 

Easier, with metronome marks and fingering, is an eligible 
little trio of pieces in one cover by another well-known 
violoncello player, Noel Johnson (C. Woolhouse). Of 
these “ Romance” is simple as a good study of sustained 
tone for anyone coming from dry exercises. “ Idylle ” is a 
beautiful little thing, composed with great taste, and easy 
and comfortable to play in all positions. The first part 
used to be written higher up—as far as the word “ Rail.” 
—but it is now simplified for beginners. The “ Barcarolle ” 
is low but euphonious, with plenty of opportunity of effectively 
producing the low notes. 

Noel Johnson also has written a melodious “ Cantilena,” 
which displays his usual graceful talent to no small degree 
(C. Woolhouse). 

Girls who are fairly good performers will appreciate “ The 
Lament,” by Tertius Noble, organist of York Minster 
(Houghton). It is replete with beautiful thought and poetic 
argument; the modulations lead us through successive 
phases of impassioned feeling, and the whole speaks to us 
in the very language of grief. The technique is not difficult, 
but the expression requires much study, for therein dwells 
its beauty*. It lies very well for the hand, and though set 
for violin also, it is preferable for the ’cello. 

Edward Elgar’s sombre but exquisite “ Chanson de Nuit ” 


is more impressive on the ’cello too. A truce to sadness, 
and we turn to brighter themes. 

There is a quaint, robust drollery about the first subject 
of an “ Impromptu ” by Wymark Stratton in tarantella 
fashion ; the intervening part is an attractive little andante , 
and to end we have our pleasant allegro risoluto again 
(C. Woolhouse). It is not difficult, neither is a showy 
“Caprice” by Noel Johnson, though it sounds decidedly 
so. It is very well laid out for the instrument, and all must 
be played with a loose wrist. Other morceaux published by 
Messrs. Woolhouse are “ Chansonette et Barcarolle,” by 
G. Saint-George, the former being particularly simple, 
tuneful and acceptable, and an “ Andante in F,” a slight but 
melodious strain presenting no difficulties for ’cello or piano. 

A song with ’cello obbligato of an unambitious and easily 
negotiable kind is “ A Rustic Lullaby ” by Lewis Thomas. 
The setting in A flat is best for a low voice (Cramer). 
Then Florence Aylward writes a tender love-song, “An 
Anthem of Love,” with an effective organ and ’cello 
accompaniment, suiting a full medium voice. The ending 
must be sung with much reverence (Chappell). And in 
contradistinction to this is “ You love me no more,” a 
despairing ballad by Denza, with nevertheless a veiy sing¬ 
able, sweet air, French as well as English words, and a 
violin or ’cello accompaniment of interest. It is published 
by Messrs. Enoch in three keys. 

“Till Death ” is one of Mascheroni’s in his most popular 
style, with obbligato for either instrument, English and 
Italian words, and a “taking” refrain (Bosworth), while 
for a simple restful ditty “A Slumber Song,” by William 
F. Amies, goes with suavity, having an ad. lib. part for 
violin or violoncello (Woolhouse). Another slight but 
pleasing little song with an angel story (piano, harmonium, 
and violin accompaniment) is “The Golden Gateway,” by 
Frank Peskett (Morley). 

For quite young beginners on the violin Siegfried Jacoby 
has written twelve small “ Drawing-room Pieces ” (Gould), 
of which we have No. 1, an “ Entr’acte ” in the first position, 
a pleasing little movement of more than usual interest 

A “Berceuse,” by PI. Bedford (Chappell), is for good 
violin players, but it is by no means very difficult The 
melody is attractive, length useful, and the piece is well 
worth adding to a fair amateur’s repertoire. 

We would also draw attention to two new Adagios, 
Op. 94 and 95, of Becker’s, which are short and interesting 
for moderate violinists (Breitkopf and Hartel). 

Mary Augusta Salmond. 




AUNT DAMOSINE'S REPENTANCE* 


By CECIL VINCENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

T the last moment father 
couldn’t go with me to 
the station. I was wait¬ 
ing for him in the hall 
when Tom rushed up from 
the office and announced 
that he was coming in¬ 
stead. Perhaps it was 
just as well, for he joked 
and laughed all the way, 
till I forgot my nervous¬ 
ness and laughed too. 
It was not till the guard 
was slamming the doors, 
preparatory to starting, 
that my fears returned. 

44 Tom,” I wailed, lean¬ 
ing out of the window, “ I 
don’t want to go one tiny 
bit. I know she will be 
horribly proper and stiff. 
Why couldn’t she come 
up to town sometimes and 
see us like an ordinary 
aunt ? Then I should 
know what prejudices 
must be avoided. It will 
be like my misfortune to 
blunder against them straight away.” 

“ What an ungrateful niece ! ” said Tom, with brotherly 
directness. “ Isn’t she your godmother, and don’t you 
owe her the name you are so inordinately proud of ? ” 

That was true. I was the only Damosine Ayloffe in the 
world, and the name was at least three hundred years 
old. 

“It’s ridiculous to pretend to be shy,” he went on. “ As 
if a village in the Fens could alarm a young woman fresh 
from 4 the most cultured circle of the most musical town in 
Germany,’” quoting my old music-master. “Good-bye, 
old girl,” as he squeezed my hand, “enjoy yourself, and 
get well. I’ll run down for the Bank Holiday and cheer 
your drooping spirits.” 

The train slowly steamed out of the station, and, once 
clear of the tunnels, I settled down to my book. At 
Peterborough I had to change. After the usual confusion 
and delay, a porter piloted my belongings and myself to the 
local train waiting in a siding for the London passengers. 

It must have been market day, for countiy folk filled the 
carriages. It was not till an elderly dame packed away 
her two large butter baskets, and so made room for me 
beside her, that I secured a seat. 

Opposite me sat a strikingly handsome old man, dressed 
in corduroy knee-breeches and old-fashioned blue coat. 
His face was clean-shaven, so sharply cut and so impassive, 
that had it not been for the tan it might have been 
fashioned in marble. His hair was grey, but the heavy 
eyebrows were still black. He was reading a newspaper, 
utterly unconscious of his surroundings, so I “ marked him 
in parcels,” as Phoebe did the shepherd. Suddenly he 
looked up and our eyes met. Hp stared hard in blank 
amazement, much as if he had s: a ghost; then, rising 
deliberately, he gathered his belongings and left the 
carriage. Feeling myself to blame, I knew not how or 
why, and keenly aware of the titterings around me, I 
blushed so hotly that the tears came into my eyes. 

“Never you mind Simon Gedney, my dear,” said a 
friendly voice at my elbow. “ Cross-grained he be, and 
can’t abide the sight of a young woman. I reckon you 
don’t belong to these parts ? That ’at never came from 
’ereabouts, I’ll be bound.” 


44 No,” I said smiling, 44 my home is in London. I am 
going on a visit to my aunt in Cawood.” 

“ Oh, bless me ! Why, I was born and brought up there ! 
Just let’s ’ave a good look at you. I knew all the old 
standards in Cawood. Yes,” as she scanned my crimson 
cheeks, 44 you’re an Ayloffe, sure enough. No wonder 
Simon was flustered. You do favour Mrs. ’ Arrison ; as like 
what she was twenty 3 r ear ago, as two peas in a pod.” 

44 That’s not astonishing,” I said sharply, rather annoyed 
at so much attention, “considering she is my father’s 
sister.” 

44 Deary me ! ” the old dame went on. 44 1 remember ’er as 
if it was only yesterday—the prettiest gal of the countiy 
side, with all the young men danglin’ after ’er. She would 
’ave nothin’ to say to any of ’em, and ’eld ’er ’ead ’igh ; 
but she picked up a crooked stick at last, she did, poor 
thing.” 

As the train slowed down she shook hands heartily and 
alighted ; when the last butter basket was safely deposited 
on the platform, she called out— 

44 Tell your aunt as ’ow } r ou saw Sarah Johnson that was ; 
she’ll remember me, I reckon.” 

What a slow train it was ! We crawled from one tiny 
station to another, depositing a passenger here, and a box 
there, and only very occasionally picking anyone up. At 
last, when I was half asleep and least expecting it, we 
drew up once more, and someone shouted 44 Cawood.” 
Hurriedly I seized bag and strap, and alighted. On the 
platform was a solitary lady, tall and slim, who advanced 
towards me—Aunt Damosine, of course, and in a few 
minutes we were driving behind an elderly grey pony in a 
phaeton, with my big trunk perched up in front. The pony 
did not hurry. After aunt had asked after father and Tom, 
and if I had had a pleasant journey, she relapsed into 
silence, and I looked about me undisturbed. First, of 
course, at her. She wore a mauve and white muslin dress 
with what she termed a lace scarf, but which I called a 
fichu , over her shoulders. Her hair was quite white, not 
silvery, but the ivory tint that only golden hair takes. 

We drove through narrow dusty lanes; so narrow that I 
wondered what would happen if a vehicle met us. As I 
mused, auntie pulled up sharply. “I hear a waggon 
coming,” she said in response to my look, and we drew up 
in a little recess where a gate led into a field. There we 
waited till a huge van laden with hay passed us. 

44 It’s a good thing we were not in a hurry,” I commented. 
44 Suppose we had wanted to catch a train.” 

44 Then we must have gone round by the high road. It’s 
not so shady as this lane, that’s why I chose it. We shall 
soon be in the village now.” 

The village boasted one long street. First we passed a 
row of white-washed cottages huddled together, then the 
alehouse at the cross-roads, and the school. The 44 Ter¬ 
race,” some six red-brick houses with a triangular patch of 
garden, gay with flowers, in front, was followed by houses 
standing back behind high hedges, by the smithy, and 
then by a row of some half-dozen shops. Beyond were a 
few more cottages, and the great house standing in the 
park. Here we left the high road, and turned once more 
into a narrow lane. 

How glad I was when the pony stopped before an old- 
fashioned house, with its green door flanked by bow 
windows, and its trim garden in front. How delicious was 
the tea in the cool shady parlour; how differently every¬ 
thing tasted from town fare. I was too tired to investigate 
my surroundings that night, and I enjoyed, under the 
protecting shadow of a huge four-poster, a dreamless, 
unbroken" sleep, such as had not visited me for many 
months. 

The clucking of the fowls outside awoke me next mornirg. 
As 1 turned on my pillow, I heard Aunt Damosine’s voice, 
and guessed she was feeding them. The sun streamed in 
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warm and bright; sleep was out of the question, so I 
slipped across the polished floor, and pulled the blind aside. 
My window looked on to the yard at the side of the house, 
and there stood auntie, basket on arm, scattering handfuls 
of maize to the plump Cochin Chinas crowding at her feet. 

The outside world looked so cheerful and inviting that I 
dressed quickly and ran downstairs. Auntie was still in 
the yard, but at the other end, close to the road, attending 
to some tiny chicks. Following her directions, I was 
carrying some fresh water to a coop under the hedge, when 
a sudden gust of wind blew my hat into the road. 

Standing on tiptoe, I peered across the hawthorn boughs, 
and saw Simon Gedney picking it out of the dust. He 
passed it over with a grave face, no word, not even a nod, 
acknowledging my thanks. 

“ Look, auntie ! ” I exclaimed. “ Who is that man ? I 
got into the same carriage with him at Peterborough 
yesterday. He’s a regular boor.” 

“ He lives over there ”—and she pointed to a squarely- 
built white house that faced us some distance back across 
the road. It stood on rising ground, apparently in the 
midst of fields, with no tree or shrub to shield it from 


observation. “ That is Monkshall. It has belonged to the 
Gedneys for generations.” 

“There was a Sarah Johnson in the carriage too,” I 
pursued. “ She knew me by my likeness to you, and said 
I was to tell you so.” 

“ Sarah was always a-talking,” said my aunt calmly. 
“Come into the house, child; you must want your 
breakfast.” 

When the doctor first said I must go away into the 
country for a complete rest, I rebelled fiercely at father’s 
suggestion of Cawood, declaring that there could be 
nothing to do in a village, and that I should be bored to 
death. How mistaken I had been ! Why, we lived a 
busier life in Cawood than many women did in town ! I 
soon found the days too short for all I wanted to crowd into 
them. Auntie had a large garden and orchard, she kept a 
cow, while her poultry were famous for miles round. The 
handy man who acted as groom-gardener did all the rough 
work, but enough remained to keep us very busy through 
the long mornings. After an early tea we drove into the 
nearest town to shop, or to dispose of our produce, and 
more often we went to see some sick person. I soon 



“IT MUST HAVE BEEN MARKET-DAY, FOR COUNTRY FOLK FILLED THE CARRIAGES.” 
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discovered that Aunt Damosine never paid a call of 
ceremony, or went to a party of pleasure, though she was 
eager for me to join all the small gaieties of the neighbour¬ 
hood. But the ailing and the poor all over the parish were 
her especial care ; no day passed without a visit to someone 
needing help or sympathy. 

I never saw a busier woman ; not in a bustling or fussy 
way; on the contrary, she was very quiet and silent, but 
her hands and feet were untiring in their energy. She was 
very good to me in an unobtrusive way, and under her care 
I regained my health speedily. But, for all the interest she 
took in her work and her poor neighbours, I fancied that 
her heart was not in it; that she were merely “marking 
time/’ as it were. There was a curious expectant air about 
her. She looked like one waiting for something or some¬ 
one. She reminded me of the Princess in Christina 
Rossetti’s poem. 

“ The long hours go and come and go, 

The bride she sleepeth, waketh, sleepeth, 
Waiting for one whose coming is slow.” 

In the early morning she was eager and bright, just as 
if she were saying to herself, “It will happen to-day.” 
However busy she might be there was a turn of the head 
that betokened she was on the watch, though she said 
nothing. Even darkness did not quench it altogether—she 
was hopeful for the morrow. 

I don’t think I am naturally curious, and perhaps if I 
had not met “ Sarah Johnson that was,” I might not have 
connected auntie’s wistfulness with Simon Gedney. The 
road to Monkshall ran by our house, and every morning at 
the same hour he came past, generally on foot. Was it by 
accident or design that Aunt Damosine was always gar¬ 
dening then or busy in the yard with the chicks ? He 
never looked our way, and auntie never raised her eyes 
until he had gone by, then she gazed earnestly in his 
direction. 

After I had been with her about a month, I felt sure she 
did like him. One evening she came back from old Mrs. 
Tilson’s complaining of a bad headache. I persuaded 
her to go to bed at once, and later I took her up a cup of 
tea. Then it was I wondered why she had taken that 
particular room for her own. It was small and irregular 
in shape, possessing no advantages that I could see over 
the much pleasanter front rooms. The bed faced the 
window, and, thinking she would be more comfortable in 
the darkness, I asked if I should lower the blinds. 

“ Not just yet, my dear, thank you. It would be a pity 
to shut out that lovely moonlight.” 

Now, though Monkshall faced our front windows squarely, 
from this room a side view of the L extension at the back 
was plainly visible. As auntie spoke I saw the solitary 
light on the ground floor vanish, to reappear a few moments 
later in a room above. 

While eating my supper I suddenly remembered that 
Simon lived in the L, all the front of the house being shut 
up, and that only auntie’s room looked that way. Was 
that her reason for choosing it ? Full of this idea I slipped 
into the garden to see if his light were out. It was, and I 
heard auntie pull her blinds down. 

From that moment I took a keen interest in Simon’s 
doings, and picked up eagerly all the gossip that circulated 
round him and his house. It had once been a monastery, 


and had been given by Henry VIII. to one Richard Gedney. 
Simon was the last to bear the name, and many were the 
conjectures in the village as to what would become of the 
property after his death. Simon himself was a bachelor 
and a woman-hater. No woman ever crossed his threshold, 
and teasing husbands were wont to declare to incredulous 
wives that it was the best-kept house in the neighbourhood. 

It was from old Mother Goodyear that I heard his story. 
Mollie Everitt, the vicar’s daughter, had invited me to a 
picnic on Fosdyke Marsh late in July. She and I were 
leaning on the old wooden bridge, watching the eagre 
coming up from the sea, when an old woman came along 
the bank towards us with a huge basket. 

“Look!” exclaimed Mollie. “What a load of 
samphire! ” 

“ Oh, Aunt Damosine said I was to be sure to take her 
some back ! She wants to pickle it.” 

“ Now’s your time,” said Mollie. “ We’ll ask her what 
she will take for it.” And we ran down to meet the old 
woman. 

After I had made my bargain and was transferring some 
of the samphire to my own basket, Mollie asked— 

“You used to live at Monkshall, didn’t you, Mrs. Good¬ 
year ? Is it true that there is an underground passage from 
the house to the church ? ” 

“ I don’t rightly know, miss. There’s a passage runs 
from the cellar, but it’s all blocked up with stones. Mr. 
Gedney did talk of diggin’ it out once when ’e was a young 
man.” 

“ And why didn’t he ? ” 

The old woman hesitated. 

“It was just when ’e was agoin’ to be married to Miss 
Ayloffe. She wanted it done, but when the weddin’ was 
broke off, ’e cared naught no more about it.” 

“ Miss Ayloffe.” That must have been Aunt Damosine. 
I oughtn’t to have listened any longer, but curiosity over¬ 
ruled my better mind. 

“Deary me, that was a blow! I was in the ’ouse a- 
’elpin’ to get it ready for the new missis. I mind I was in 
the best bedroom, puttin’ up the curtains, when ’e walked 
in and told me ’e didn’t need me no longer, and I could go 
right off. I was to leave everythin’ just as it was—’alf done 
like. ’E went round and pulled down the blinds in each 
room and locked the doors. Groom was frightened like 
and followed ’im round, fearin’ ’e should do ’issen a 
mischief. After ’e ’ad locked every place up, ’e just 
took the keys and threw ’em down the well. No one ’as 
ever been inside since.” 

“ Where does he live himself then ? ” 

“ In the parlour at the back, it’s a good big room ; ’is 
father used it as a office. ’Is own bedroom, where ’e slept 
as a boy, is over it. ’E just went back to those two rooms, 
and groom ’as the kitchen. Yes, she spoilt ’is life for ’im, 
she did,” said the old woman bitterly, “but ’e’s paid ’er 
out since.” 

Mollie looked at me apprehensively, and I was about to 
make some angry reply, when we were hailed by one of our 
party and hurried off. 

“ I don’t believe it,” whispered Mollie as we ran, “ it’s 
nothing but idle gossip.” 

“Of course,” I panted. Still, in my heart, I doubted 
and wondered. 

(To be concluded .) 




HOME MANAGEMENT MONTH BY MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 


The proper drying of herbs for winter use is a part of 
household management which, I think, does not receive as 
much attention as it deserves, and yet what a difference 
there is between the flavour of properly-dried herbs and 
that of those which we buy in bottles ready dried ! And 
so in my letter this month I propose to give a few hints on 
the subject. 

Let us imagine ourselves in an old-fashioned garden, 
with its herb-bed properly looked after and cultivated, as 
they were before these degenerate times when everything is 
manufactured for us, and half the time we little ken what 
they are composed of. Well, here is our herb-bed, and 
here we find mint, sage, thyme and tarragon. These will 
be enough for us to deal with to-day, so we had better set 
about it. 

We will suppose this to be a bright, warm, sunny day, 
for we must be careful to pick our herbs dry, and they are 
better if they are picked with the sun on them. Now pick 
good large handfuls of all the herbs we want—mint, sage, 
thyme and tarragon. Take them indoors and pick the 
leaves off the stalks, keeping only those which are good, 
and discarding any which are worm-eaten or withered. 
Place the mint, thyme and sage leaves on separate clean 
dishes in a sunny window to dry, and lay a piece of coarse 
muslin over the top to keep off the dust. Turn the leaves 
over from time to time, and in about three days they will 
be sufficiently dry to put into muslin bags. Tie the bags 
up securely and hang the bags up in a dry, warm place till 
the leaves are quite crisp. Then crush the leaves and rub 
them through a wire sieve to make them quite fine. They 
may then be put into air-tight tin boxes for use. 

The different herbs should be dried, prepared and put 
away separately; if mixed herbs are required it is easy to 
take a little of each, but they lose their own particular 
flavour if they are dried and mixed together. 

Many people do not trouble to cover the herbs while they 
are being dried. They simply tie them up in bundles and 
hang them up in the kitchen, forgetful or ignorant of the 
accumulation of dust, etc., which must settle upon them, 
and I often wonder when I see this whether, if they had 
any idea of the loss of flavour in the herb and the gain in 
dust this incurred, they would care to use these so-called 
“ flavourers.” 

But we still have our tarragon leaves, which we must 
make use of, so here is a recipe for 

Tarragon Vinegar. 

This should be made just when the plant is blooming. 
Strip off the leaves, and to every pound of leaves allow one 
gallon of strong wine vinegar. Place the leaves in a 
stoneware crock or jug—having first rubbed them in a 
rough cloth to ensure their being clean. Pour the vinegar 
on to the leaves, cover the vessel over and allow all to 
ferment for a fortnight. At the end of the fortnight run the 
vinegar in which the leaves have been infused, through a 
piece of flannel, and to every four gallons of liquid allow 
half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a quarter of a pint of 
cider. Put the whole into large bottles for one month to 
fine, and then put into small bottles for use. Cork up the 
bottles tightly and seal the corks. 

And now that we are making our tarragon vinegar I will 
give you a recipe for pickled red cabbage, as I have found 
that a little of the tarragon vinegar (if any is over from 
bottling) may with advantage be added to our recipe for 

Pickled Cabbage. 

First let us choose the cabbage. I prefer a deep purple 
one, well grown ; see that it has a firm hard heart and that 
the leaves are packed close together, folding over one 
another. If you have to go into the market or shop to buy 
the cabbage, choose one freshly cut. This you can tell by 
the leaves being crisp and not withered or flabby. 

Then prepare your cabbage for pickling as follows. We 


shall require in addition to the cabbage one quart of best 
wine vinegar, one ounce of whole black pepper, half an 
ounce of root ginger (crushed), six cloves, one large 
handful of salt, one beetroot. 

Remove the outer leaves from the cabbage, then cut the 
firm heart into thin slices, cutting across the cabbage. 
This is what is called “shredding,” and you must be 
careful to cut the shreds very thinly. Now place the 
shredded cabbage on a large dish, and sprinkle over it the 
salt given in the recipe. Cover the dish over with another 
dish, and leave the whole for twenty-four hours. At the 
end of that time strain away all the water drawn out of the 
cabbage, and allow the cabbage to drain thoroughly for 
half an hour. Then turn the shredded cabbage on to an 
old clean cloth, and shake it in the cloth until it is as dry 
as possible. Boil or bake the beetroot until it is quite 
tender, being careful in preparing it that you do not break 
the skin or roots. When the beetroot is quite cold, remove 
the skin and cut the beetroot into thin slices across the 
root. Now crush the pepper, the ginger and the cloves, and 
tie them up in a small piece of muslin. Put the vinegar into 
an earthenware-lined saucepan, add the flavourings in the 
muslin bag, and allow the whole to boil for fifteen minutes 
and then put it aside to get cold. Put the shredded 
cabbage into wide-mouthed glass bottles, adding to each 
bottle two or three slices of beetroot, arranging a layer of 
cabbage, then beetroot, until the bottle is "nearly full. 
When the vinegar is quite cold, remove the flavourings from 
it. Pour the vinegar over the cabbage in the bottles, 
allowing the vinegar to quite cover the cabbage. Then 
cork up the bottles tightly, tie them down with a piece of 
bladder, and put them away in a cool dry place. 

I think some of my readers may be glad of two good 
recipes for preserving damsons, so I will give them before 
I close my letter, and I am sure they will be found 
satisfactory. 

Damson Jelly. 

Pick the fruit carefully over and remove the stalks. Put 
the fruit into an earthenware jar and stand the jar in a pan 
of water over the fire, allowing the water to come three 
parts up the jar. Cover the jar down closely and allow the 
fruit to cook in this manner till all the juice is extracted 
and the fruit is quite tender. Then strain the juice through 
a piece of clean flannel. If the jelly is required very clear, 
the fruit must not be pressed. Measure the juice thus 
obtained, and to every pint of juice allow twelve ounces of 
crushed preserving sugar. Boil the juice by itself for twenty 
minutes, keeping it well stirred. Add the crushed sugar 
and keep the jelly well skimmed. Allow the jelly to boil 
quickly till it will set in about two minutes on a cold plate. 
Have small jars ready dry and warm. Fill them with the 
jelly, and put them away to get cold. The next day lay 
oiled papers over the top. Tie them down securely, and 
put them away in a dry place. 

Damson Cheese. 

This is a nice way of preserving damsons for a dessert 
sweet through the winter. Proceed exactly as in the fore¬ 
going recipe for cooking the damsons. When the fruit is 
quite tender press the fruit through a wire sieve into a 
basin. Add to each pound of this pulp half a pound of loaf 
sugar broken into small pieces. Now crack a few of the 
stones and add the kernels to the pulp. (This much improves 
the flavour of the cheese.) Place all together in a pre¬ 
serving pan and boil quickly to a stiff paste. You may tell 
when it is sufficiently done when it will adhere to the spoon, 
but it is well to try a little on a cold plate, and if it sets in 
three or four minutes it is sufficiently cooked. Place the 
cheese in small moulds or potted meat pots, lay papers 
over in a few days, and tie down. 

N.B.—It is better not to tie damson cheese down as soon 
as other preserves, in order that any moisture may have time 
to evaporate. Mary Skene. 
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ANNE BEALE'S LOVE-STORY* 

EXTRACTS FROM HER PRIVATE DIARY, 1848-52. 
Edited by CHARLES PETERS. 


July 20, 1852.—Several days have passed since I wrote 
and though all has gone on—on the surface—the same as 
ever, there has seemed to me every moment a void. I cannot 
realise that my dear and valued friend is really no longer in this 
world. Whenever I am inclined to laugh or to feel as usual, a 
vision of him comes across me lying still and cold, and his 
heavenly smile and kind words haunt me continually, 
although I do not grieve for him as I should for anyone 
else, knowing as I do that he is happy. It seems unfeeling 
to live on pleasantly here when there is so much affliction 
for him at home. The election was divested of its noise 
and gaieties out of respect to his memory, and everybody 
laments his loss. So gentle and good, yet taken from this 
world as all those who are purest and best always are, and 
in mercy because they are not congenial with the gross 
worldly spirits around them. Mr. Rees has come to fetch 
his wife and they will return home to-day. I am grateful to 
be here still and spared the miseries of to-morrow. To 
feel that funeral procession so near would have been 
dreadful. 

July 21.—This has been one of the most wretched days 
I ever spent. In the first place we were all upset this 
morning by the departure of Esther, the nurse. She has 
been six years with Victoire, and has nursed the three 
youngest children. She neither ate, drank, nor slept for 
grief, and when the leave-taking came, it was most trying. 
Charlie went to wish her good-bye and came back crying 
bitterly, and that set off Arthur, who began to sob. Then 
Plelen began, and I could not help shedding tears for 
sympathy. She went to Carmarthen with brother Tom, 
and when they were gone I went in search of Victoire, and 
found her on her bed in a perfect agony of hysterical weeping. 
It was a full hour before mamma and I could quiet her. 
She could not bear to look at baby in his crib, who was so 
fond of Esther. Then Alick declared he would be quite 
good if Esther would come back. I never saw more heart¬ 
felt sorrow. After this was over came all the sad feelings 
of Mr. Pugh’s funeral. I saw it all in imagination, and 
truly suffered all the pangs of friendship and the sorrows of 
the final parting. Still, how thankful I am to be here. 
When I knew that all must be over I was more reconciled. 
How strange that seems ! At that distance and yet to have 
the whole scene vividly before the eyes, and only to be 
resigned when the honoured remains were committed to the 
parent earth. I have never felt the loss of any friend so 
much since I lost my own dear father in my childhood. I 
pray so to “ follow the example of their most holy lives ” as 


to meet them again in a better world, where they most 
assuredly are. 

July 23.—The Welshman contains a highly flattering 
review of my book, and in the same paper is the account of 
Mr. Pugh’s funeral. So much for the contradictions of life. 
He who would have rejoiced the most truly at my success is 
no more, and his journey to his last resting-place is described 
in the very paper that marks a new phase in my existence. 

July 24.—A nice note from Mr. Evans, giving me a 
melancholy account of dear Mr. Pugh’s funeral. All the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood accompanied 
his remains to the grave, and showed the last respect to 
him who so well deserved their reverence. 

July 30.—Mamma is so poorly that I am quite afraid she 
will not bear the journey. I went to the inn to see Mrs. 
Thomas, who managed to tell me most of the Llandilo 
news. Dear Mr. Pugh died most peacefully. He asked 
Dr. Prothero how long he would live. The answer was, 
“ Perhaps a week.” “ Oh ! Shall I be so long before I go 
to glory! ” he exclaimed. He said to Mr. Griffiths, his 
former curate, on taking leave of him, “ Preach Christ, 
only Christ—Christ until death.” 

August 14.—Walked over to Greenhill after dinner. All 
the way I could think of nothing but my first and last visit 
there. It was, I think, last March, and I gathered a bunch 
of primroses, which poor Mr. Pugh took. Now the honey¬ 
suckle covers the hedge, but I had not heart to pick it. 
When I got to Greenhill I scarcely knew how to command 
my feelings. I was some time in the drawing-room alone, 
fortunately. Then Mr. Pugh came in. He began hurriedly 
to talk of indifferent subjects, and I joined in as best I 
could. Soon an allusion to something that recalled his 
brother brought a flush to his cheek and tears to his eyes 
and mine. Mrs. Pugh came—very composed, but still 
very tottering. She had been out into the garden for the 
first time. They insisted on my staying to tea, and I 
went upstairs to take off my bonnet. Then Mrs. Pugh 
began about her son by saying how much he used to talk 
of me. She said he died very happily and without pain, 
and that during his long illness never had a murmur or a 
frown been heard or seen. He did not recognise them two 
hours before he died. She said she could not believe that 
she should never see him again. She did not realise his 
death. She found occupation the only thing. The moment 
she sat down to think all was over with her. We had tea 
and grew cheerful by degrees. Little allusions were 
continually made to the departed, but with less pain and 
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effort. When Mrs. Pugh left the room, Mr. David Pugh 
and I spoke of him. He evidently loved him very dearly 
and conjured up a hundred regrets that he should have 
gone to Homburg; in short, as we do, fancied that he 
might have lived had other measures been resorted to. I 
stayed till past eight, and they sent me home in the car¬ 
riage. Mr. Pugh brought the big dog to see me,* and he 
knew me at once. He said they would both have walked 
home with me had I walked, but his mother’s plan was 
best. It was a painful yet a pleasing evening. I saw poor 
dear Mr. Pugh in imagination the whole time and almost 
felt as if he were present. 


August 15.—I went to the Sunday-school. Since the 
marriage of Mrs. Griffiths and Mrs. Morgan, teachers 
have been sadly wanting. I took the first class, Mary 
Anne Popkin’s Bible class, and a very good one, of big 
girls. It was a painful thing for me. When I first came 
into Wales, twelve years ago, I went from Llwynhelig, 
every Sunday, at Mr. Pugh’s request. I have not been 
since mamma came into Wales, as I went to her on a 
Sunday instead. I saw Mr. Pugh coming up- to speak to 
me, walking to church with me, and paying me every kind 
attention in his power. And now he is gone assuredly there 
is no one to replace him. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

rs. Bethune never had a 
stranger visitor than the plain 
Scotch doctor who was ushered 
one afternoon 
into her draw- 
ing-room. 
Outwa r dly, 
she found 
him rough 
and careless 
in dress, brief 
and gruff in 
manner. He 
was a person 
on whom she 
would not 
have be¬ 
stowed a 

second glance in any house but her own, but he was 
Bethia’s uncle—her husband’s brother-in-law—she was 
bound to receive him. And perhaps because she desired 
to impress him—perhaps from motives more unmixedly 
vain, to let this odd, queer countryman see how great a 
great London lady could be—she kept him waiting till 
she had made a toilet. It was a new dress—worn for the 
second time—shining, after the momentary fashion, with 
beads of gold and silver. It was picturesque, with an 
Oriental effect, and it suited the languid grace of the 
wearer. 

Dr. John saw that she was a beautiful woman—he 
did not deny her that grace—but it had not the sub¬ 
jugating effect on him she intended. He seemed to be 
looking beyond this exceedingly fair exterior for some¬ 
thing that corresponded within, and she was suddenly 
uncomfortably conscious that he could not find it. He 
had the generosity to let her know, and she had the 
quickness to perceive from the very first minute that he 
was not there to be cajoled, beguiled or befooled, and 
she felt for him the respect of her sex for the man who 
will not be deceived. 

“ I have intruded on you to ask an explanation about 
my niece Bethia,” he said in his plain, blunt way. 

“ Oh, poor Bethia ! How is she ? It was a terrible 
shock to hear of the accident. Those dreadful news¬ 
paper boys, you know, who shout out all the horrors 
under one’s window, and Ball had the want of tact to 
bring me an Evening News just as I was dressing for 
dinner. She was crying all the time she was doing my 
hair. I couldn’t eat a bit, I assure you, and by some 


strange carelessness I had no telegram till quite late 
next day! It was such a relief to know she was well 
and safe, though I cannot but think she brought this 
trouble on herself by her shocking conduct in running 
away.” 

“ She brought it on a good many others too, then,” 
he said grimly. “ Ten gave up their lives that night, 
and as many more were maimed and crippled. I give 
God thanks my little lass was spared with nothing worse 
than a broken arm, but this is the first day I have been 
able to leave her, and, in the absence of her father, I 
come to you to know why she left this house.” 

“How can I tell you why she left it?” said Mrs. 
Bethune in considerable agitation—“ except that she 
entered into a vulgar conspiracy with a servant to 
frighten me because I felt it my duty to speak to her 
as a mother. I have dismissed my maid—the best I 
ever had—on her account. But no doubt Bethia has 
given you her own version.” 

“ She has said nothing, but in her delirium I gathered 
that there had been trouble. I’ve been near losing her ; 
her health will be an anxiety to me for months—perhaps 
years to come. Before questioning her I thought it fair 
to you to ask an explanation. If my girl has done wrong 
I will try to bear it.” 

“ Wrong ! ” she echoed with increasing excitement. 
“ I don’t know what you count wrong—people’s ideas 
are so different, but I know she has nearly broken my 
heart. Oh, I little knew what a serpent I was warming 
in my bosom when I gave all my love and confidence to 
my dear husband’s child ! He will be wretched when he 
knows what I have borne. To encourage her step-sister 
in a vulgar intrigue, the bearer of letters and messages 
to a man in a shop—a hateful foreigner! Oh, I would 
rather my darling girl was dead than that she should be 
so evilly influenced.” 

“ It does not sound like Beth,” said Dr. John quietly. 

“ Of course you won’t believe me ! You take her part 
against me and my child.” 

“ That will be the young lady she spoke of as 
Claire ? ” 

“ My darling Claire, upon whom all my hopes were 
fixed ! It is my one consolation that she has seen the 
error of her ways. I trust in time I may be able to for¬ 
give Bethia, though it is a poor reward for all I have 
sacrificed—all I have tried to do.” 

“ Perhaps ”—he steadily steered through all this sea 
of words—“ I may be permitted to see the young lady ? ” 

“ I see no occasion for that! ” She drew up her head. 
“ I cannot have my poor darling disturbed and unsettled 
just when I am weaning her mind-” 
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At that instant the door opened, and the poor darling 
walked in. 

“ Claire J ” Her mother’s voice betrayed annoyance, 
anxiety, entreaty. 

“ If you’ve been discussing me, mamma, I’m sure Dr. 
Pringle must be tired of the subject. Jane made me 
come in. She wants to know how Miss Bee-bee is.” 
She turned to the doctor with her captivating smile. 
Claire kept her best manners in reserve for the opposite 
sex. 

Pie got up and bowed to her with an old-fashioned, 
grave courtesy. 

“ I am obliged to you for asking,” he said. “Bethia 
has been ill—rather seriously. She is better, and is 
travelling home to-day.” 

“ I’m glad.” The words escaped the girl almost 
unwillingly. 

“Thank you. She spoke of you often during her 
illness. Her mind seemed to be full of something she 
did for you—unwillingly, I gathered. Would you mind 
telling me what it was ?” 

“ Really—is there any warrant for this inquisition I 
If my poor word is not to be believed-” 

Claire took not the smallest notice of the inter¬ 
position. She looked at her questioner. His own 
regard was steady, deep, not unfriendly. Those clear, 
luminous eyes were homes of truth and honesty. Claire 
wavered, felt their influence, yielded to the best in her. 

“ She did do it unwillingly,” she said. “It’s no use, 
mamma.” She silenced her mother’s exclamation. “ I 
won’t be bullied any longer; you force me into deceit.” 
She turned again to Dr. John, who stood, not having 
resumed his seat. Pier mouth had the straight line it 
took under emotion. “ I’m engaged to a man my 
mother doesn’t approve of, Dr. Pringle. I would have 
told her long ago if there had been any chance of her 
listening reasonably. We correspond and meet when 
we can, and when I was ill I made Miss Bee-bee take 
my letters to him. She did it with a very bad grace, 
but she was afraid to make me worse by refusing. 
That’s all.” 

“ Claire! ” cried her mother with a distress that was 
not feigned. “ Oh, Claire, this from you ! ” 

Dr. John looked at her with compassion as he turned 
to go. “ If it had been my girl,” he thought, “if it had 
been Beth ! ” 

And yet Claire’s curt confession appealed to him far 
more strongly than her mother’s pride of beauty, her 
costly dress, her plaintive description of her own 
sufferings. He was a man who was not always ready 
with his words, and he could find nothing to say now— 
nothing that would help. Pie hesitated a moment, and 
then spoke. 

“ I will keep Bethia with me for the present, until 
her father comes home,” and bowing, withdrew. 

“ I never want her here again—never ! ” said Mrs. 
Bethune in the midst of her sobs. 

•Claire skipped after him to the door. She had the 
grace to put her gaiety in sackcloth. Beth’s uncle had 
no reproaches for her. 

“ I didn’t mean to,” she said, looking up at him 
ashamed, yet with a smile ready for the first sign of 
encouragement. “ They make me do underhand things 
because they won’t let me have my own way. Tell 
Miss Bee-bee I’m—sorry.” 

“ Very well.” He looked down at her pretty, flower¬ 
like face gravely and rather sadly. “If I were your 
father I would say, ‘ Go straight, don’t go crooked, even 
if it’s to reach what you want most in all the world. 
Jt’s the best way—the only happy way.’ ” 


Claire created great astonishment by flying into 
Jane’s room and flinging herself into that patient 
sister’s arms. 

“ Pie’s an old bear—the roughest old thing, but good, 
good, good ! ” She shook her sister by the shoulders. 
Her eyes were bright and full of an angry light. “ Why 
did papa die and leave us with mamma ? It wasn’t fair ! 
Women shouldn’t be set to rear women. They see 
through each other. I could respect a man. I could 
obey a man. I want to be what he thought me.” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” asked Jane, 
bewildered and anxious. 

“ I don’t know,” said Claire with reckless lightness. 
“ I believe I’ve been humiliating myself to a Scotch 
accent, a pair of grey eyes and the shabbiest coat you 
ever saw on mortal man ! ” 

Alas, it was not in Claire’s conscience to be faithful 
to any better impulse. 

Dr. John took the opportunity of being in town to 
look up a few old friends and attend a scientific meet¬ 
ing. Pie lodged in a quiet street off the Strand in very 
plain rooms, and was glad of their plainness when he 
got back to them after leaving Earlston Gardens. The 
Persian carpets, statuettes, pictures, curtains, that 
Queen of Sheba frock Richard’s wife wore, implied a 
large income, a large expenditure, but it gave him a 
kind of thrill to think that by this time—he looked at 
his watch—Beth was safe in the End House, where 
peace and purity were the great ornaments. “ Richard 
won’t take her away again,” he said to himself, which 
perhaps meant, “ Richard shall not have the chance.” 

He went out and was engulfed in the bustle of the 
great street and liked the noise and the movement and 
his chop eaten with a great throng of eating humanity. 
The contact, the sense of fellowship, of life at its fullest 
beat, were stimulating, but better for everyday needs the 
stillness of the encompassing hills. 

Oh, how immeasurably better to Beth, looking at 
them with eyes that could not look enough, as if she 
feared they would fade with the fading night and be 
clean gone in the morning! See was very tired with 
the journey, and got no further on that first evening 
than her little bedroom, where everything had the face 
of a friend. It was not nearly so pretty as the apple- 
blossom room, but her eye found rest in its Puritan 
perfection of neatness and cleanliness. The air of the 
hills was in it, and on the old-fashioned, bulging chest 
of drawers, which had been her mother’s, the servant 
had set a little bunch of primroses. They were the first 
of the year, with leaves still small and vividly green, for 
Nature took her own time to come to the glen and 
loitered by the way, perhaps because she loved it too 
well to hurry. Beth had seen primroses on the London 
streets three months before—hurried into life to make 
people think the world was awake, whereas it was still 
wrapped in blankets and asleep. But here the real 
morning of the year’s life had begun. The birds told 
it her at the dawning. 

Dr. John looked at her critically when he got 
back, but he said little except at night to his wife. 

Beth was older—thinner; her eyes looked as if they 
had seen fear. After the first few days her interest—so 
fresh at first—in the old home waned. The remem¬ 
brance of the accident came back; things she scarcely 
thought she had noticed were living realities printed 
against a background of fire. She lived those moments 
of horror over again and fell asleep to dream of them, 
to start awake with a cry and begin again the old round 
of torment. 

Dr. John’s heart was heavy through all the 
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summer days. Often he would double the length of 
his ride that he might come home in the middle of his 
work to take a look at her. She was often asleep—for 
she had broken nights—and he would creep on tiptoe 
into the middle of the room till he could see the sofa 
under the west window, look at her a long minute and 
then creak out again. 

Aunt Anneys was unceasing in her loving care, 
unceasing in her silent prayers, for to both it seemed as 
if Beth had only come back to slip away to that beyond 
whence none ever return. 

On the night when he returned from London Dr. 
John went up to her room and sat beside her bed. 
There was a lightness still in the west by which they 
could see each other dimly. She drew herself up 
against the pillow and he put an arm about her ; she 
leaned her head against his shoulder, and so in silence 
they remained a while. 

“ Uncle,” she asked bv-and-by, “ why did you go to 
London ? ” 

“To bring you a message.” 

She listened, saying nothing while he delivered it. 

“ But you didn’t believe it of me, did you ? ” 

" No.” 

“ Was I wrong to come away ? I have thought about 
it so often, but that’s me, you know, Uncle John—to do 
the thing and then think about it.” 

“ Maybe it would have been better to send for me.” 

“ If I had thought you’d have come! ” 

“ Well, you’ll know another time.” 

“ Another time! ” He could feel the quickening of 
her pulses. “ Oh, you’re not going to send me back ? ” 

“No, Beth, no; here you stay at least until your 
father comes home.” 

“ Father won’t want me,” she said with a suppressed 
sigh. That was all that w'as ever said between them of 
her home life in London. Of what she had seen, the 
people she had met, she sometimes spoke ; of her step¬ 
mother and sisters scarcely at all; and every day and at 
all hours of the day Uncle John told himself with 
passion— 

“ I was an idiot to let her go ! ” 

She was disappointed that he had not had time to go 
and see Isabel. 

“ Would you like her to come here ? ” he asked, 
catching at anything that would give her pleasure. 

“ I might like,” she smiled, “ but there’s no money, 
and Isabel couldn’t come without the babies and—oh, 
not now! ” She shuddered, thinking of the baby with 
the yellow hair with whom she had played and laughed, 
the baby that they would not let her see again, though 
she had prayed Mr. Douglas to take her to it, to go 
himself, to see if there was not yet a chance. 

Late in the summer Archie Douglas came to pay them 
a visit. Fie was staying with the laird and his wife 
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whom he knew, and met the doctor in the village. He 
thought him looking old and worn. 

He asked for Mrs. Pringle, and then said— 

“ How’s the little comrade ? I’ve heard nothing for 
too long. Bethune isn’t back, and I’ve been swotting , 
and you haven’t written.” 

“ Can nobody be busy but you ? ” 

“ When may I come to the End Iiouse ? ” 

“ Just now, if you like, but I doubt if I can let you 
see Beth. She’s never got over it; her nerves are all 
to pieces.” 

“ Let me see her ; she doesn’t associate me with the 
horror—only with that good woman, Mrs. Hardwick. 
To-morrow, then ? Flere’s the last development in 
natural science, a review copy I saved for you, and some 
picture papers for the comrade. Nothing ghastly—new 
bonnets and that kind of thing.” 

His visit passed off very well. Beth was roused to 
some interest and laughed when he called her “ little 
comrade.” He was right in thinking that she asso¬ 
ciated him in her mind with deliverance from the grasp 
of terror. Thereafter when her dreams were bad he 
came in them to her relief. 

“ What have you been doing to yourself? ” he asked, 
looking at her with a concern he did his best to conceal. 
“ I’m afraid you’ve grown very lazy.” 

“You haven’t! All those articles and papers! 
Uncle reads them and we argue about them till I fall 
asleep.” 

“ I don’t believe you could argue if you tried. I’m 
sure you’re utterly unreasonable.” 

“ That’s to punish me for falling asleep ! ” 

“ No, no ; that’s the sole design of all good journal¬ 
ism, to send one’s opponent to sleep. Don’t read news¬ 
papers, little comrade ; keep a garden, and pigeons, and 
sit out in the sun.” 

“ Ought she not to go away to the sea—the south ? ” 
the young man asked as she was leaving. 

“ She’s going,” said the doctor with grim brevity, 
“as soon as I can get John Tod on his legs again, or 
before.” 

“ I would let it be before,” said young Douglas 
gravely. He came every day while his visit lasted, and 
Beth and he grew to be great friends. She was much 
interested in the thought of the sea, and he promised, 
if possible, to take a day or two off, and pick shells with 
her. Before the project was carried out, Isabel’s weekly 
letter brought a startling piece of news. 

Claire had left home and was privately married to 
Vilestri. 

Beth’s colour came and went fluctuatingly. Aunt 
Anneys was beside her in an instant, supporting her. 
Beth told the news. 

“ Poor Jane ! ” she said. “ Oh, poor Jane ! ” 

{To be continued .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

APPLE Blossom {Sale for Fancy Ties ).—We cannot name any shop 
where your ties would certainly be purchased, but we recommend you 
to call upon some of the retail drapers in Wigmore Street, Buckingham 
Palace Road, and Sloane Street, and see whether you cannot obtain 
an order. We do not counsel you to go to the wholesale houses ; 
these employ their own workers on the premises ; but of course if you 
were willing to go into the work-room of one of these firms in the 
regular way, that would be best of all. In some of the silk mills at 
Macclesfield a great many girls are employed in machining and making 
up ties. 


STARLING ( Stewardess ).—Unless you have family connections in the 
service of the shipping companies, there is not much use in applying 
for employment as stewardess. Still, determination may sometimes 
succeed ; and, if you are absolutely resolved to become a stewardess, 
you should call personally at the offices in London of such leading 
^ companies as the Cunard, P. & O., and Orient lines. 

E. A. S. {Teacher of Music ).—It is possible that a good school might 
offer a music teacher a salary of about £50, or the fixed salary might 
be less if there were a system of capitation fees. Probably through 
the institution at which you are being trained you could most readily 
hear of an engagement and would also be told what terms you should 
expect. 
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GLADIOLI. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

KNOWLEDGE. OF German.-— We should advise you to apply to the 
Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, London, W.C. The society has 
foreign representatives who will give information with regard to 
openings in foreign towns. We will also mention that you desire to 
become English companion or help in a German family in order to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the language. 

ERMVNTRUDE.— The lines you quote, beginning— 

“Thou. art. as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth,” 

are by ICeble. You will find them in the Christian Year , in the poem 
for “ Monday Before Easter.” The first line is— 

“Father to me thou art, and Mother dear.” 

ELSIE Whiteley. —Your quotation is not quite correct. It should be— 
“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean.” 

The exquisite lyric, of which they form a part, occurs in Tennyson’s 
Princess, Part iv. 

A Canadian. —Your poem, “ The Seasons of Hope,” is not doggerel; 
but you do not observe the laws of metre, although your rhymes are 
correct. Metre depends upon accent. You can surely hear that these 
lines, read aloud, are not of the same cadence— 

“ Our fresh buds of hope into blossoms most rare.” 

“ Take thou with thee the last sign of false things old.” 

The first of the two lines seems to us of the metre in which you intend 
to write. Read good poetry to train your ear, and study the laws of 
versification. We do not consider that you need be discouraged 
because the gift of writing has not made itself known “ before 
sixteen.” One question is all we can answer. 

An Irish Admirer of the “ G. O. P.”—The writing in your letter 
is not at all untidy, and is very much better than that on the sheet you 
enclose. We do not, therefore, see why you cannot, by taking pains, 
write neatly. For an examination the paper supplied is usually good. 
The scrap you send is poor, and you have apparently used a bad pen. 
We will inquire for )' , our recitation, and wish you all success. 

Claire. —Your article is not suitable for publication. The idea of 
“ Transposition of the Music of Life ” is not bad, but it is worked out 
in an inexperienced way. You should not use the first personal 
pronoun constantly in such phrases as “ it seems to me,” and so on. 
“A lot” is too colloquial an expression for an essay. Answers can 
never appear as quickly as you suggest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. A. H.—We should advise you to take a description of the old 
painting to one of the art gallery shops, and ask the favour of their 
sending someone from their establishment to give an opinion of it 
and its value. 

Reader of the “ G. O. P.”—A Queen Anne groat is worth is. 
You do not specify to which of the Georges you refer. A guinea of 
George I. is worth £2 5s. One of George II. (young head) is worth 
£1 3s.; an old head from £1 5s. to £1 10s. A proof guinea of 
George III. is worth £1 15s., and a proof spade guinea, with a plain 
edge, is worth £1 18s. 

WHITE Heather. —The meaning of the term “red tape” signifies 
. official formality, because lawyers and government officials tie up their 
papers with that appliance. 

Dolly. —The initials “A. L. O. E.” were adopted by Miss Charlotte 
Tucker from 1854. “ A Lady of England ” was to be understood, 

but-no one could guess that signification. 

White Heather No. 2. —The common clover has often four leaves, 
and is mistaken for the shamrock. The latter is scarcely ever found 
having four leaves. The luck supposed to be conveyed by such a 
specimen—a very popular superstition—does not seem to have an 
origin assigned to it by writers of repute. Dr. Brewer gives none in 
his Phrase and Fable . 

LILY WHITE. —It was very indiscreet on your part to have begun 
walking with a young man whose addresses you had not any intention 
to receive favourably. It was unfair to him, and even worse than 
that, and the longer you continue to encourage him the more difficult 
it will be to cast him off at the last. The best book we can recommend 
on the subject of becoming a nurse is one by Honnor Morten, How to 
Become a Nurse (The Scientific Press, Ltd., 140, Strand, W.C.). But 
you would have to go through an examination as to your health, and be 
prepared to show some good certificates. You should improve your 
spelling too—“ advise ” is not a substantive, it is a verb. You should 
say, “ give me your advice.” 

SARDONYX. —An article having reference to use that may be made of 
old postage stamps will probably appear in this magazine. The Asile 
dcs Billodes at Lode, Neuchatel, is an institution which owes a part 
of its yearly income to contributions of this kind, and you will be 
interested in its history, and its extensive and valuable work carried 
on for many y ears past. Do not fail to read it. The Asile was 
founded by a distinguished miniature painter. 

Sweet Violet. —You had better get some friend to go to a musical 
instrument shop in London for you, make inquiries and send you down 
some strings to try. 
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CHAPTER II. 


K HE summer had been so dry and hot that 
the white and black harvests were ready 
together. Farmers either had to leave the 
corn standing, and trust to the rain hold¬ 
ing off, or else see their beans shelling out 
the fields. The men and women worked 
*ly and late. Simon was especially busy ; he 
1 quarrelled with some Irish labourers and 
s consequently short-handed. We heard 
that he was working in the wheat-fields himself. 

One morning, when the harvest was nearly over, I was 
coming slowly back from the village shop. The sky was 
cloudless, and since daybreak there had been a heavy, dull 
feeling in the air as if thunder were not far distant. As I 
turned up our lane I caught sight of old Simon just ahead. 
I involuntarily slackened my pace, but he was walking so 
deliberately that I soon overtook him. Fie stumbled so 
often that I wondered if he were ill; when he reached the 
neat fence that shut in Aunt Damosine’s trim flower- 
borders, he tottered and caught the railings for support. 
Forgetting my dislike, I hurried forward. I was only in 
time to prevent him falling to the ground. I heard auntie 
talking to groom in the yard and called out to them to help. 
Between us we carried him in and laid him on the lawn 
under the shadow of the big lime. The groom rode off at 
once to fetch the doctor, while auntie unloosed his collar. 
I ran into the kitchen for water ; when I came back he was 


breathing heavily, and his eyes had no meaning in them. 

Poor auntie tried her simple remedies in vain. Then her 
wonted calm forsook her, and forgetful of my presence, she 
knelt beside him. 

“ Simon, ” she entreated, as she chafed his hands, “say 
at least that you forgive me.” 

I do not know whether her voice recalled his wandering 
mind. He opened his eyes and gazed at her—the first 
time for many years. Then he tried to speak, but the 
words would not come. He moved his lips painfully, but 
no sounds issued. 

After what seemed a long time the doctor came. They 
carried Simon indoors andlaid him on the couch in Aunt 
Damosine’s best parlour. There, without regaining con¬ 
sciousness, he died at sunset. 

The day fixed for the funeral was wet; it was the 
beginning of the long spell of wet weather that followed the 
drought. The fields were cleared and bare as we went 
down to the cemetery. I had woven a wreath of wheatears 
and long fen grasses to lay on the grave. Auntie had 
made a cross of crimson roses, and had sent it the night 
before so that it might rest on his coffin. 

We lit a fire that evening, it was so damp and chilly. 
The mist came up to the windows like a dense white wall. 
I sat on the rug in the cheerful blaze, leaning against the 
head of auntie’s sofa. For a wonder her hands were folded 
idly; the waiting look had vanished altogether. Simon’s 
death had been a great shock, so everyone said. She had 


dropped all her varied occupations, and spent long hours 
on the sofa, saying very little. To-night, after a long 
silence, she roused herself. 

“ When I die, dear, promise me that I shall be buried in 
the plot of ground by Simon.” 

“Yes, auntie.” She spoke so gently that I felt 
emboldened. I did so want to know the whole story. 
Kneeling beside her, and stroking her thin hands, I 
whispered, “ Why, auntie ? ” 

“ Has no one told you,” she asked quietly, “ that I was 
once engaged to him ? ” 

“ I heard something about it once,” I stammered, “but 
I didn’t believe it. Why, he must have been twice as old 
as you are.” 

Auntie smiled faintly. 

“You mustn’t go by looks. There were only twenty years 
between us. Still, when I was a slip of a girl, I thought as 
3 r ou do. He seemed a middle-aged man when he asked 
me, fresh from boarding-school, to be his wife. He was 
silent and quiet even then in his ways—too silent and quiet 
for me. So when young Frank Harrison came to stay with 
his married sister, a handsome Londoner with a glib 
tongue, I despised poor Simon. Six weeks before our 
wedding-day I ran away with Frank.” She drew a long 
breath. “It was a wicked thing to do, but I have been 
punished for ft. When I was left a widow at twenty-five I 
came back to Cawood and bought this house. Thirty years 
I have lived here, and I have never missed seeing Simon 
pass day by day. I have known all his doings ; I have seen 
his candle out at night, and his door open in the morning. 
For thirty years did he pass this house and never once 
looked or spoke.” 

She stopped, and I longed to ask what had been her 
motive. She went on as if speaking to herself. 

“ My first thought was to make it up. I had long ago 
found out that I had rejected the gold for the alloy. I 
wanted to tell him so. Perhaps I dreamed of friendship— 
I never thought of marriage. Latterly I have realised 
what it must have meant to him, and I longed for his 
forgiveness. I didn’t dare ask for it. If he had hated me, 
I could have borne it better. I shall never know now 
whether it was forgetfulness or anger that made him 
ignore me.” 

“ He did try to speak at the last, auntie,” I ventured to 
say. 

“ That is true, my dear. And when he couldn’t speak 
he pressed my hand. I think that meant forgiveness.” 

Next morning I couldn’t see Aunt Damosine in the 
garden, neither was she in the kitchen. I found her 
presently fully dressed in the chair by her bedroom window ; 
she had evidently died there in the early hours of the night. 
The casement was open, and Monkshall gleamed bright in 
the sunshine, but Aunt Damosine’s long watch was over. 

She was buried, as she wished, by Simon’s side. I 
planted ivy and wild clematis over both their graves. 
When I came back the next summer a thousand tendrils 
and twists united them. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


PART VI. 

FAITH AND TRUST. 

“ Faith is not of yourselves : it is the gift of God.”— 
Eph. ii. 8. 

“ The Apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.”— 
Luke xvii. 5. 

“ Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. . . 
Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works.”—St. James ii. 17, 18. 

I AM going to answer many inquiries in our talk this even¬ 
ing. As you, dear girls, well know, the subjects chosen 


are often suggested, in the first instance, by yourselves. 
Many amongst you want to know what is the difference, if 
any, between faith and trust. One wrote, “Do talk to us 
about trusting God.” 

In the texts just quoted, the difference between the mere 
mental assent to the truth of that record which God has 
given us in the Bible, and that living faith which manifests 
itself in obedience to His commands and love to our 
neighbour for Christ’s sake, is well defined. In the former 
case, faith is a hidden thing. In the latter it is a living- 
reality, and those with whom we come in contact cannot fail 
to realise that we have been learners at the feet of 
Jesus. 
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I may illustrate the difference between faith and trust by 
saying that there may be faith of a kind without trust, but 
there cannot be trust without faith. As praise soars higher 
than thanksgiving, so trust goes far beyond mere mental 
acceptance of, and assent to, any doctrine. 

Faith is simple belief. Trust is faith in action. Faith 
asks, expecting to receive, but often fails when the response 
does not come quickly, or in the manner desired. 

Trust not only asks but waits patiently for the fulfilment 
of God’s promise, even though the answer is long in 
coming. Nay, more. Trust accepts God’s decision, even 
when He sees fit to withhold the longed-for boon, and owns 
that He knows best. 

What grand examples we have in Old Testament Scrip¬ 
ture of this highest form of faith ! Look at the “ Father of 
the faithful” toiling onward and upward to the spot on 
Mount Moriah whereon he was bidden to sacrifice his only 
and beloved son—the child so long waited for with a trust¬ 
ful faith that never varied—the son who was to be the father 
of many nations, the ancestor of kings according to the 
promise of Him “ who is not a man that He should repent,” 
after having given a pledge to His servant. 

I wonder whether you have taken in the full significance 
of Abraham’s trust and the patience of it, as well as the 
obedience of his son ? 

The trial was no momentary one. For three weary days 
father and son had journeyed together towards the place 
that “ God had told him of.” At every step the father’s 
heart must have been wrung with anguish, because he 
knew the object of the journey, and every foot of ground 
covered brought him nearer to the terrible end. 

We can only understand, in some measure, the sublime 
trust of Abraham when we picture that journey to Mount 
Moriah and say to ourselves, “ It was only on the third day 
after starting that ‘Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw 
the place afar off.’ ” 

Still, when the attendants were left behind and Abraham 
and Isaac made the final ascent alone, there was no 
faltering. The young man, for Isaac was no boy, but a 
full-grown man, for the first time showed some curiosity as 
to the sacrifice which was to be slain by the father’s knife 
and consumed by the fire and with the wood he bore on his 
shoulders. But Abraham’s answer, “ My son, God will 
provide Himself a lamb,” stayed further inquiry, and “ they 
went both of them together.” 

I have often thought what a homely ring there is in that 
word “lad” as applied to the grown-up son of the patri¬ 
arch. In our days the son and brother goes out into the 
world and, perhaps after long years, comes back bronzed, 
stalwart and justly self-confident. “ Every inch a man.” 

The loving father’s thoughts leap back over the years of 
absence and his words have all the old ring in them as with 
outstretched hand he says, “Welcome home aerain, mv 
lad, my dear lad.” 

The mother’s memory goes back further still to the days 
when her son was a helpless babe, with a tiny fist clutching 
for safety to one of her fingers. He has been her child, her 
lad, through all the time of transition. She does not ask 
herself whether in his conflict with the world, as he fought 
his way upward rung by rung on life’s ladder, he may have 
become smirched through contact with evil, or hardened 
against the simple joys which made home a happy place to 
him. A mother’s sublime faith has gone with him at every 
step of the way, and the bronzed and bearded man is only 
the babe and the boy in a more advanced stage. She 
clasps the three in one, as her loving arms go round his 
neck and amidst her caresses she sobs out, “Thank God! 
Thank God for bringing my boy safe home to his 
mother! ” 

I have turned aside from the sight of Mount Moriah and 
the wonderful scene enacted there. Thank God that we 
are permitted to look back through the ages and learn a 
lesson from faith in action, as manifested by Abraham, and 
from God’s glorious faithfulness, as shown first towards His 
trusting servant, and later still towards every believing child 

I need not say to you, my dear ones, how the sacrifice of 
the ram on Mount Moriah prefigured a far more glorious 
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and an absolutely perfect one—that of Jesus Christ, who in 
the fulness of time died on Calvary. 

In looking at Bible characters we are always accustomed 
to associate Abraham’s name pre-eminently with faith, and 
that of the patriarch Job with patience. Faith and patience 
have to be joined together to make trust. Job is a mag¬ 
nificent example of this. The man who could endure so 
many and such terrible calamities, who could retain his 
integrity, still speak of God “ the thing that is right,” and 
dare to assert, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him, ’ may well be cited as an example, not only of patience 
but of living faith. 

It is curious to note that the word “faith ” only occurs 
once in the Old Testament, though trust is frequently used. 
It is to be found in that inspired song of Moses addressed 
to the assembled congregation of Israel, when, quoting 
God’s own words, he declared of them, “ They are children 
in whom is no faith.” Looking back on their forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness, their murmurings, their 
rebellious doubts and fears in spite of repeated deliverances, 
and daily experiences of God’s providential care in the 
miraculous provisions made for their sustenance, who can 
wonder that such a reproach was levelled at them ? 

Are we any better than were those Israelitish wanderers 
in the wilderness so many years ago ? You and I have not 
been led through deserts, by the fiery pillar at night, or that 
of cloud by day. We have not gone out to gather the food 
miraculously showered down during the silent hours of the 
night, and given enough, but none to spare, for each day’s 
needs. But does the very fact of our having cultured lands 
around us and teeming harvests, barns filled with plenty, 
and every country in the world laid under contribution to 
supply not only necessaries, but comforts and luxuries of 
every kind, leave no room for the exercise of faith ? Are 
we so used to abundance that we do not pause to think that 
it is God from Whom all good things come, and that we are 
as truly dependent on His bounteous hand, though sur¬ 
rounded with material blessings, as were the wandering 
Israelites of old in the Arabian deserts ? 

The word faith, as used in the Bible, is capable of four 
definitions. There is the bare mental assent to the existence 
of God as revealed in His Word. This is the kind of faith 
which St. James calls “ dead,” because it has borne no fruit 
in the lives of those who hold it. It is a humiliating thought 
that the faith which goes no further than this places us on no 
higher level than that which is held by the powers of evil. 
Note St. Matt. viii. 28, 29, and St. James ii. 19. “Thou 
believest that there is one God ; the devils also believe, and 
tremble.” 

Then there is the kind which is real to begin with, but 
does not last. Christ’s own words illustrate this in the 
Parable of the Sower, of which He also gave a full explanation 
to His disciples in St. Matt. xiii. Read His words with 
prayerful searchings of heart. They are few, but enough 
to make His teaching plain to the humblest seeker after 
truth. 

So many amongst you, dear girl-friends and readers, have 
written to me bemoaning your want of stability in God’s 
service. You have experienced unspeakable joy when you 
have received the glad tidings of salvation through faith in 
the all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. You have seen that by 
His life He fulfilled all righteousness, and that, believing 
in Him, your own failures and shortcomings would be for¬ 
given and the white robe of His righteous life would cover 
that sin-smirched life of yours, on which you could only 
look back with shame and sorrow. You have seen that the 
debt you owed to God, and which you could never hope to 
pay, Christ paid for you when Fie, the Lamb of God, died 
on Calvary. 

You were so happy for a little while, and then you gradu¬ 
ally drifted back into the old life and lost the bright hopes, 
the blessed sense of your Heavenly Father’s love, the faith 
that had never ripened into trust. Flow did the loss come 
about ? Note the ways in which Christ tells us the good 
seed may be taken away. Did you lend an ear to the evil 
suggestions which came, unbidden and unwelcome, and allow 
them to silence the awakened conscience instead of asking 
for strength to overcome temptation and steadfastness 
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to persevere and to hold fast your new blessed faith ? 
Or were you unable to go steadily on your new path despite 
its being somewhat rugged and narrow, because of the 
ridicule and taunting words of some who scoffed at your 
present joys and mocked you for “setting up to be a 
saint ” ? 

Was the love of this world’s gaieties and pleasures too 
strong for you and self-denial too costly a thing to practise 
when the reward seemed so far off ? 

Ask yourselves which of these prevented the rooting of 
the good seed in your heart, and made the faith, though 
real for a while, a poor, fading, fruitless thing ? 

If only you had been watchful enough, prayerful enough, 
sufficiently in earnest! If you had but cultivated the little 
seed of faith at the beginning and cried to God, “ Increase 
my faith, prepare the ground of my heart, make it honest 
and good ground, enable me to root out the weeds ot 
selfishness, vanity, love of the world, its show and its 
wealth—everything that tends to stifle faith, trust and 
love to Thee and to my neighbour,”—then what blessed 
results would have followed. 

By constant cherishing, the mustard seed would have 
become a tree as pictured in the parable ; the acorn of 
faith would have developed into the sturdy ever-growing 
oak called “Trust.” This living, growing, justifying 
faith lays firm hold on God’s promises, receives Christ 
as an all-sufficient Saviour, and trusts in Him alone for 
salvation. Such faith cannot be idle or inactive any more 
than the healthy duly-nourished plant can remain of the 
same size and show no increase. ‘ ‘ Faith worketh by love. 

It shows itself in our dealings with others. We prove our 
gratitude to God for the gift of faith by striving to induce 
others to seek the same blessing. 

If our faith be a real living thing, how happy it will make 
us! The joy, the calm, the peace of mind which trust 
brings with it must be manifest to those around. 

Life has many joys for us if we only look for and accept 
thankfully and cherish them. There is the joy of the parent 
in the health, growth and good conduct of children. The 
joy of husband and wife, which is the offspring of love 
founded on faith in each other. The joy of the master in 
the good service of those who work for him and of the 
servant in knowing that his honest efforts are rightly 
valued. 

The foundation of all these joys is faith, for there could 
be neither comfort nor lasting happiness in regard to those 
we are most closely connected with if we could not trust 
them. We should say, “Fair words are worth little.” 
Eye-service means double work to the employer, but the 
honest and true heart manifests itself in the performance 
even of the smallest duty. Lookers on feel that there is 
something which, unseen by and unknown to them, influ¬ 
ences those who “ live by the faith of the Son of God,” and 
that they are happier and make others happier for it. 

How sweet it is to be able to trust our friends! How 
faith in their sincerity, their pledges and their steadfastness 
sweetens our intercourse with them ! 

There is something terribly narrowing in a suspicious 
nature, and, judging by the experience of a long life, I am 
inclined to think that the people who are always meeting 
treachery half-way come off worse than the over-trustful. 
Many a one who had become hardened in deceit and sin 
has been won back to a better life by being trusted. 
Treated as if he deserved confidence, he has resolved 
that, by God’s help, he will deserve it, and has started on 
the narrow way, cheered on by some disciple of Him Who 
“ was kind to the unthankful and the evil.” 

I have heard the expression, “ I will trust them as far as 
I can see them—no farther.” I knew an old lady of a 
hard, suspicious nature, whose favourite oft-quoted proverb 
was, “Believe everybody honest, but trust nobody.” Do 
you not think that natures which adopt such motives in 
dealing with their fellow-creatures must know little indeed 
of the living faith which blesses the lives of God’s trusting- 
children in Christ ? 

It seems to me that other narrow natures, dealing with 
those who have no true faith either in God or their fellow 
human beings, would have a mean delight in deceiving 


therm. Faith grows by use. Trust refused is often a cause 
of deception, and a just-awakened longing after better 
things is stifled for want of an encouraging word. 

There is yet another sense in which the word “ faith ” is 
used in the Bible. It means the truth or faithfulness of 
God, which no unbelief on the part of men can alter. The 
assurance of Iflis truth is a thought I would press upon all 
of you, my dear girls, especially those amongst you who 
have “ for a while believed,” but only to fall away at the 
first trial or temptation. 

Such falling away is nearly always followed by rebellion. 
Expectation has been disappointed; some have looked for 
a sort of immediate and miraculous change whereby the 
service of God would have been made quite the natural 
state of things to them without need for effort, prayer or 
watchfulness on their part. They find no fault in them¬ 
selves, but begin to question the wisdom of God’s dealings 
with them. 

“Why,” asks one, “am I placed amongst strangers? 
It is my lot to serve. If only my parents had been spared 
to me, what a good daughter I should have been ! ” Oh, 
if she had but thought to herself, “ Christ of His own will 
left the glory which was His as the Son in His Father’s 
house of many mansions, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant.” He was not ashamed to do this for our sakes, 
but said, “ I am among you as one that serveth.” 

Another longing, dissatisfied soul craves for something 
it has not got and without which it cannot rest, and 
clutches, as it were, with a fierce hand the Master’s 
garment. Her trouble is poor health, her desire to lead an 
active life of open service to God. She would fain be 
constant in attendance at His house, instead of often lying 
in weakness or slowly doing little services that seem 
contemptible in her own eyes, though they are the best she 
can give. 

Health is not miraculously restored, though there are 
signs of improvement. But God’s methods are too slow 
for her. She wants an instant response to her prayers, and 
to work for God, not as He wills, but as she thinks best. 
So she loses her first hold on Christ and says, “ I have left 
off trying to follow Him. I have not opened my Bible 
lately. 1 was no better for it. Why does not God make 
me strong or take me away altogether ? I am miserable, 
and I suppose I shall be whilst I am without Christ, but it 
is no use trying—I only get worse.” 

Oh, how I long to help you to believe, you who are 
craving for faith, yet rebelling against God ! Who know 
enough to believe that He is, but have not learned to trust 
Him. Be sure that true happiness can only be found by 
those who trust God, when His dealings are hard to be 
understood and their path is beset by trials. The cry goes 
from many a sinking heart— 

“ O heavy cross—of faith 
T11 what we cannot see ! 

As once of yore, thyself restore 
And help to follow thee.” 

God’s trusting servants find that rough places are 
gradually smoothed or they are helped over them. Light 
shines through the gloom, and bit by bit they gain a 
clearer knowledge of His wisdom and love in thus dealing 
with them, and of the need for every sorrow and trial in 
the past. 

Let my experience plead with you on behalf of a living 
faith that reaches fulness of trust. Now that I am old, I 
can thank God more for the rough places in my life’s path 
than for the smooth ones, and humbly own that in ordering 
my lot for me, He knew and gave what was best; always 
when crossing my will He was leading me to trust in His 
infinite goodness and unfailing wisdom and love. Stead¬ 
fast faith brings such joy with it 

“ The heart that trusts for ever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings; 

A well of peace within it springs: 

Come good or ill, 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 

It is His will ! ” 


THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A SKIRMISH BY THE WAY. 

At earliest dawn Mortimer was lip and away again. 

Linda had risen up and prepared breakfast for him ; 
quiet, capable, busied with frying-pan, fire, the setting 
of a place at table; he looked at her as she moved 
about the kitchen, and wondered had not the sight of 
her face of agony last night been a dream ? She even 
rallied him a little. 

“You must eat well,” she said, as she 
put fried eggs and bacon before him—the 
pleasantest meal he had eaten since he 
had left Sydney; “you don’t want to be 
out another night with those despatches of 
yours loose.” 

“ I want shooting,” he said, his forehead 
burning. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, “ you are young yet 
to it all; you will have plenty of time to 
learn carefulness before the war is over.” 

“ I hope so,” he said. 

“ I am afraid so,” she assented. 

Something struck him. That soldier- 
farmer in the quiet front room—who was 
to bury him, who dig his grave ? 

“ If I had thought,” he said, “ I would 
have done it myself instead of having 
breakfast. You girls cannot do it. Is the 
old man strong enough ? I would do it 
now but my time is not my own.” He 
looked at his watch. 

“ I have sent the three little boys to Du 
Toit’s farm,” she said, “ five miles away, 
to ask them to send two of their Kaffir 
boys down. All of ours have gone off.” 

He shook hands with her when he was 
going, thanked her for all she had done. 

“ It is nothing,” she said ; “we have to 
thank you, yet we don’t, you notice. It is 
war-time. Good-bye.” 

The grey air freshened as the sun climbed 
foot by foot up over the great Kop to the 
east. The night’s storm had left the veldt 
fragrant as our own bush after rain. The 
deserted farms looked at him, a mist of 
sleep and forgetfulness in their eyes. Those 
everyday fences, those gates made for 
farmers to pass through, farmers’ daughters 
to lean on watching for their lovers, farmers’ 
children to swing on—was it possible 
half-a-dozen regiments had gone crashing 
through and over them, hastening to head¬ 
quarters only a week before ? 

Mortimer looked at the healthy land with 
a bushman’s appreciative eyes. He won¬ 
dered how many sheep the farms held. A 
Boer prisoner at the camp had told him 
how few sheep counted to an acre, that an 
ostrich wanted twelve, and a horse twenty. 

He speculated loosely on the chances there 
would be for an army of drought-ruined 
Australian settlers to come here after the 


war with modern implements and knowledge, and astonish 
these pastoralists who were a century at least behind 
Europe in the way of agriculture. 

# “ Even Cameron’s ahead of them,” Mortimer thought, 
his mind reverting sadly to the poor little selection at 
Wilgandra that bounded Hermie’s life. 

A heavy waggon went past drawn by a span of mules, 
and driven by a Kaffir, who cracked a whip of such 
length that the ordinary stockwhip was nowhere beside it. 



“HIS HORSE PLUNGED AND REARED.” 
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A bent old man with a cart of vegetables and a horse, 
too decrepit for the war, crept by. Smoke in a place or 
two went up from the chimneys of the scattered farm¬ 
houses—the continent was awake. 

Riding yesterday, Mortimer had never known when 
he might run into a Boer picket, but the further he went 
now the danger lessened—in another dozen miles he 
ought to be somewhere about the beginning of the line 
the British had made to defend a railway. And after 
that his ride would lie through country dotted over by 
the British army. 

He pushed on ; his horse was fresh and ready again 
after the night’s rest and a couple of good feeds ; his 
own spirits, chiefly owing to his excellent breakfast, 
began to rise again and push his carelessness from the 
chief place in his mind ; he grew aflame for a chance to 
prove his courage, and respect himself once more; 
before he left the camp it had been held that a big 
engagement was certain in a very few days ; his mind 
leapt forward to it now with a keenly sharpened appetite, 
and he beheld himself making famous his country’s 
name by impossible feats of strength. 

Crack 1 To the right of him a firearm went off; the 
bullet passed clear over his head and rattled on some 
loose stones as it fell. 

He glanced round less in fear than astonishment. At 
the spot the veldt was singularly clear, and the nearest 
kopje was far beyond rifle range. Whir ! A second 
shot struck his hat, a third grazed his shoulder! 
His horse plunged and reared, he spun it round and 
faced a clump of karoo bushes twenty yards to his left, 
the only place from which the shots could have come, 
and even these seemed absurd, for no shrub was more 
than two or three feet high. He raised his rifle ; 
his finger was on the trigger. Then he saw three small 
faces over the edge of one of the bushes—three that he 
knew ; they were the stolid secret-looking little boys 
who had lighted him to the stable last night. 

“The little sweeps,” he muttered, but moved his finger 
from the trigger, even though he kept the rifle cocked 
at them. 

“ Do you want me to blow the brains of three of you 
out ? ” he called. “ Lay down those guns this minute or 
I will.” He was close up to them, and a sharp glance 
among the sparse bushes showed him that beyond these 
small youths he had no other attackers. At the sight of 
British might in the concrete form of a mounted soldier 
standing right over them, two of the lads instantly lay 
down their ponderous old-style weapons. The third 
essayed another shot, but his gun kicked and the bullet 
landed somewhere behind himself. 

“You young beggar,” said Stevenson, “put it down 
this instant.” 


The lad obeyed sullenly ; he was the eldest of the 
three and yet not more than twelve ; a thickset boy 
with a heavy brooding face and fine eyes. 

“And what’s the meaning of this little performance?” 
said Mortimer. 

Two of the boys had very little knowledge of English, 
but the eldest had been quick to pick it up from his 
grandmother and Linda, who had just become his aunt. 

“ You killed our fathers,” he said doggedly. “ They’ve 
taken all the good guns with them, or we wouldn’t have 
missed like this.” 

Mortimer had no doubt of it; as it was, the shots had 
landed so near to the mark that it was plain what was 
the Boer boys’ pastime at present. There.was something 
about the three small lads that reminded Mortimer 
irresistibly of Roly—Roly, hung all over with the kitchen 
cutlery, or prowling about the bush with a broken- 
barrelled gun, Roly lying face downward behind a great 
ant-bed, and picking off his foes at a lightning rate. He 
found it hard not to smile. 

“ Hand me up those guns,” he said to the eldest boy. 

The boy gave him a stubborn glance, and it needed 
the discharge of a cartridge over his head to bring him 
to obedience. Then he handed the poor old musket up 
sullenly to the conqueror. 

“ See here,” Mortimer said, “ you’ll make fine soldiers 
by-and-by. Don’t go and get yourselves into trouble 
while you’re young, and so ruin your chances. If it had 
happened to be someone less in a hurry than I am, he’d 
have marched you over and seen you among the 
prisoners just to keep you out of mischief.” 

“ He’d have to catch us first,” said the boy with a 
defiant smile. 

“ There is such a thing as putting a bullet into the 
legs,” said Mortimer gravely. “ But now cut along and 
fetch those Kaffirs for your aunt.” 

The boys turned round and struck off dejectedly in a 
new direction; they had come three miles off the road 
their aunt had sent them by to execute this plot, secretly 
formed by the eldest boy, for killing off one at least of 
the enemy. 

When Mortimer looked round again, they were mere 
specks on the veldt. 

“ Poor little beggars! ” he said, smiling as he thought 
over the adventure again. He flung two of the guns 
into the river; the third he carried with him as far 
as the British camp and gave it to someone of the 
ambulance there, promising a five-pound note if it were 
kept safely till the end of the war. 

“ Roly’ll go off his head at such a trophy,” he thought. 

He handed in his despatches not many hours later, 
with no further adventures. 

(To be continued .) 


THE “ GIRL'S OWN” GUILD OF SYMPATHY* 

MRS. HELEN C. BLACK AND HER COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 

A Fine Example of Sympathy. 


Mrs. Black, daughter of the late General Spottiswoode, 
of distinguished service, is probably the only woman in 
England, which means also the only woman in Europe, 
who “runs” a hospital single-handed. I hope I may be 
pardoned the Americanism “ runs,” for it is the only term 
which expresses to the full her work and responsibilities in 
connection with St. Mary’s Cottage Hospital, Southampton. 
The idea originated in her own brain—perhaps one would 
be nearer the truth in saying heart; she started it on her 


own plan among patients whose needs she had found 
out for herself, collects the subscriptions, engages the 
attendants, dresses the worst cases, and makes out the 
accounts herself. Of course there are trustees of the funds 
collected, and a board of directors such as should be to 
overlook all charitable enterprises, and they hold their 
meetings and consider the reports, but their duties are 
light, scarcely more than formal. When there is work to 
be done, it is Mrs. Black who does it. 
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Mrs. Black seems to have been born with a^enius for 
nursing. When quite a girl, even while at school, all 
wounds and bruises and the like were referred to her skill. 
Whether it was a cut hand, or a gathered finger, the 
dictum would be, “ Oh, get Nell Spottiswoode to see to 
it,” but it was not till many years after her marriage that 
the idea of a cottage hospital arose in Mrs. Black’s mind. 

It was in 1872, while district visiting, that the incident 
occurred which led to the establishment of the hospital. 
A working man, a mason, had suffered from ulcerated leg 
for quite twenty-five years. Again and again he had been 
treated, as in-patient in various hospitals, and at last he 
had been compelled to give up work altogether. Mrs. 
Black took this man’s case in hand, and dressed the sore 
twice a day until it healed perfectly. The man is still 
alive, and up to this day the malady has never recurred. 

Immediately on the cure of this man, Mrs. Black 
received countless applications from other sufferers from 
the same complaint; unable to attend to them all 
separately in their homes, she hired a room at a cheap 
rate where the patients could come to her for treatment. 
Soon after she took a small house, and engaged the land¬ 
lady from whom she had rented the first room, as matron, 
and this house was formally opened as a hospital by the 
Rev. Canon Wilberforce, on the 10th of May, 1874. 

In 1880 a house was purchased which is now the 
permanent hospital, and there the cases are treated daily 
at hours to meet the needs of working people. Those who 
can afford it pay for their bandages; those too poor to do 
so are treated gratuitously, and over nine thousand cases of 
ulcer—or as it is generally called by the poor, “ bad legs ” 
—have been cured since the foundation of the hospital. 

But what is “bad leg?” cry the inexperienced, who 
have no knowledge of it except through the epitaph—by 
no means intended to be comic—which tells how a certain 
poor woman “ had two bad legs and a very bad cough, but 
it was the two bad legs that carried her off.” It is a 
disease that scarcely troubles anyone but the poor, and is 
probably a result of generations of poor living, aided by 
almost incessant “being on the feet,” and probably 
‘iggravated by the cheap shoes and stockings which the 
poor wear as a matter of course. Sufferers can go about 
for a certain time, but at length they are bound to give in 
to it, and the longer they wait, the longer the cure will 
take at the last. Mrs. Black undertakes to cure them 
while they remain at their work, coming to her hospital 
regularly to have the sore dressed. The cure takes perhaps 
longer than if the sufferer were to become an in-patient at 
a hospital, but it is a healthier and more thorough cure 
and less liable to relapse, as the patient has no sudden 
changes of habits or diet. 

It is something to cure all the bad legs in one country, 
but this is by no means all. Mrs. Black receives letters from 
clergymen, district visitors and nursing sisters imploring 
assistance from all parts of the kingdom, and as often as 
she can she receives the patients they send her to be 
boarded and treated. If the funds of the hospital increase, 
she will be able to do so oftener. 

When patients cannot come to her, Mrs. Black has often 
in special cases gone to them. Some few years ago, there 
was at Wix, near Manningtree, a devoted married couple, 
of which the wife had been bed-ridden for years with “ bad 
legs.” The husband not only earned the living, but did 
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all the housework, and nursed his wife with untiring 
tenderness. She had been a notable housewife in her time 
of health, cleanly and proud of her little home, and now 
became intensely proud of her husband’s goodness. The 
thing that pleased her most in all his devotion was that 
he never omitted to blacklead the huge kitchen-range 
which had always been her pride. That he should feed her, 
wash and dress her, was not so wonderful; these things 
might be called the duty of a good husband with a sick 
wife, but that he should get up an hour earlier once a 
week to blacklead a range which would do its work as well 
unblacked, just to give her pleasure, was a freewill offering 
of love, and the wife was never tired of talking of it. Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard, who was living in the neighbourhood, 
was touched by the incident, and wrote an account of it 
to Mrs. Black, who at once went down to Wix, treated the 
disease until it showed itself to be on the high road to 
recovery, and left full instructions for the completion of the 
cure. The good woman is now as healthy and active as 
ever, and has, doubtless, been blackleading her beloved 
grate herself with unfailing regularity ever since. 

I give this anecdote because it is characteristic. Charity, 
to do good, must be kind as well as wise; cold and 
unloving charity hurts the character while it heals the body. 
Mrs. Black is as systematic as the calmest theorist could 
desire, but her system does not overpower her perfect 
sympathy ; the roughest of her patients would not presume 
to take a liberty with her, but the proudest or shyest never 
feel humiliation in accepting her kindness. The earnest 
and grateful letters she receives from working men whom 
she has cured, some of whom show their gratitude by 
making little collections among their friends for the 
hospital, are a strong testimony to this, as well as a credit 
to the w r riters. The hospital celebrated its 26th anniversary 
on the 29th of last October. 

I have spoken first of Mrs. Black’s work, because she 
herself is exactly what one might expect from it. Hand¬ 
some, kindly, and full of life, she is an admirable example 
of the result of a life full of activity and interest, for her 
graceful erect figure might be envied by many young 
women, and no idle woman ever kept such bright eyes to 
contrast with curly white hair. Mrs. Black has always 
been something of an athlete, and finds her pleasures more 
in exercise than lounging. Riding used to be her chief 
delight; and it is more change of surroundings than of 
tastes which have caused her to relinquish it. 

Fishers are one class, people who catch fish are another, 
and Mrs. Black belongs to the latter class. I have seen 
her haul in whiting after whiting to the number of seventy- 
five while sitting in a little boat tossing on big waves a 
couple of miles or so out at sea, with the fog between her 
and the shore—and as for bathing, in weather so rough 
that ordinary bathers stayed at home, and the moderately 
venturesome keep close to the machine, Mrs. Black will 
have herself rowed out to sea, and take headers from the 
stern of the boat. 


New Members. 

Chapman, Isabel; Dunn, Alice M. ; Scott, Ethel; 
Lamb, Alice G. ; Hearn, Alice; Wheavel, Ada L. ; 
Edwardson, Margaret S. ; Scharschmidt, G. W.; Chester¬ 
ton, Lilian S. ; Keyser, Lilian. 









THE HARPSICHORD REVIVAL, 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 



HARPSICHORD (From the Permanent Collection belonging to the South Kensington Museum). 


One of the healthiest aspects, perhaps, of the exceedingly 
fast age in which we live—and there is every prospect of 
future' generations witnessing yet faster progress—is the 
pause we make, betimes, to look back a little through the 
vista into the past. This is not invariably a profitless pur¬ 
suit, for, adequately as our present-day needs are met by 
the never-failing law of supply and demand, there is con¬ 
stantly breaking out in this one or that one the feeling that 
the “ good old times ,, of Two or three generations ago 
were infinitely to be preferred to the “ hurry-skurry ” of 
present-day existence. Some bold being then sets to work 
to bring before our eyes a veritable bit of “ old original.” 
It may be a hat, bonnet, ruffle, chatelaine, or a piece of old 
furniture-carving is lighted upon, of which latter the enthusi¬ 
astic lover of the antique yearns to make a “rubbing.” 


Sometimes it is the disjecta 
membra — and it is a lucky 
“find” when it is—of some 
old family plate-chest; but in 
any case the antiquarian spirit 
is there, and is not satisfied 
until it beholds the past-age 
pattern brought before our 
eyes, or reproduced, worn on 
the person, or exhibited in the 
shop-window as an antidote 
to one of the “up-to-date” 
fashions, some of which may 
be said to constitute one of 
the distinguishing blights of 
the present time. 

How often does the genuine 
musical amateur, for instance, 
delve back into the far past to 
secure from oblivion and decay 
the score of some composition 
—a motet, madrigal, anthem, 
or suite—which both for har¬ 
mony and melody he verily 
believes and declares to be 
worth more than ten of the 
best modern Russian or Scan¬ 
dinavian pieces played in our 
concert-rooms. 

The really profitable feature 
of all this industry is its edu¬ 
cational value; and in no 
direction has this example 
been brought before us, on a 
large scale, more thoroughly 
and realistically, for some years 
past, than at public entertain¬ 
ments. So different are these 
now from what they were, so 
much better are they con- 


THE TABLE VIRGINAL. 

Open and showing the method of fixing the strings. 


ducted and furnished, particularly in the scenic and “ pro¬ 
perties ” department, that they have at last become vast 
educational machines. If, for example, we do not get the 
actual armour and costumes worn on the “ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” such close copies of these are used that 
it is no matter. Only recently there have been pieces 
produced, in which, to perfect the ensemble , an actual 
harpsichord of last century date and make has been 
brought upon the stage, with most interesting and artistic 
effect. That this “actuality,” instead of its offshoot the 
modern “grand,” should have been produced is not only 
an indication of the lengths to which managers go to 
command success, but it gives the audience an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning more about the qualities and capacities 
of the instrument than would the reading of dozens of 
histories of music or 
treatises on musical 
instruments. 

The virginal begat 
the harpsichord, and 
of the harpsichord 
came the pianoforte. 

One of the most 
ancient musical in¬ 
struments was the 
dulcimer, out of which 
grew the spinet or 
virginal. The name, 
derived from the word 
Virgo, is supposed to 
have originated as a 
compliment to Queen 


ANOTHER STYLE OF TABLE VIRGINAL. 
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CLAVICHORD OR CLARICHORD. 
Precursor of the spinet , harpsichord, and pianoforte. 


SPINET OR COUCHED HARP. 

Similar in construction but smaller than the harpsichord. 


The harpsichord* came into vogue to¬ 
wards the close of the sixteenth century ; 
at least it was introduced into this 
country about the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is difficult, obviously, 
to fix the first use of the first harpsichord. 
It may have been in a private family 
before it appeared in public. The earliest 
use of it that we can trace in musical 
history is in the orchestra that accom¬ 
panied the first opera. When Emilio del 
Cavaliere produced L'Anima e Corfo — 
the earliest true opera—in 1600, he had 
in his orchestra a harpsichord, probably 
for the use of the conductor. Those were 
the days before the man with the baton 
conducting music had come into fashion. 
For many years it retained its place in 
the orchestra, being superseded by 
the “grand” pianoforte. When 
the conductor with his stick ap¬ 
peared, the piano was doomed as 
a member of the orchestra ; nor 
was it long before it was driven out 
of the band. The first examples 
were little more than “ magnified ” 
spinets ; but early instruments, like 


* In Italian clavicembalo and cembalo; 
French clavecin ; German Fliigel. 


THE TABLE SPINET. Open and showing case decoration. 


Elizabeth ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
virginal, so-called, was in use before her 
time. That Elizabeth was an excellent 
performer upon it is beyond doubt, his¬ 
torians and on dits of the period bearing- 
out this. The so-called Quee?i Eliza¬ 
beth' s Virginal Book (also called the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book) is no very 
reliable index of the Tudor Queen’s play¬ 
ing-powers, as, although some of the 
pieces* formed part of her studies, many 
of them are dated at the end of her life, 
or after her death. 

In form like a box, the virginal, without 
legs or supports, was placed upon a 
table. It was a keyed instrument of some 
three octaves in extent. Each note had 
a single string of metal to itself, and this 
string was sounded by means of a quill,f 
whalebone, or metal, in conjunction with 
“jacks” of wood provided with metal 
springs. Here, then, was the founda¬ 
tion principle of the Broadwood concert 
grand. 


* Dr. Tye’s, for instance, 
f Hence the term spinet. 
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modern ones, had a habit of developing themselves very 
rapidly, and it was not long before the harpsichord became a 
formidable instrument, in some cases a sort of cross between 
the organ and pianoforte. Certainly the one-keyboard pattern 
was very similar in shape to the modern grand piano. 

Its notes were produced by the same action or mechanism 
as that of the spinet, but whether the pressure of the fingers 
upon the keys was heavy or light, it made no difference in 
the volume of tone produced. All told, they were ‘ ‘ grander ’ ’ 
(i.e., nearer approaching the “ grand” of to-day) in tone, 
because where the virginal had but one string to a note, 
the harpsichord was fitted with two, three, and four strings 
of brass or steel wires. 

But how did matters stand for that all-important element 
in practical music—variety of tone-power ? There were no 
“loud” and “soft” pedals as in the pianoforte. Well, 
this was got over by a supply of “stops,” by means of 
which the player could intensify or diminish the tone. 
These “ stops ” constituted a mechanical device for moving 
the key-mechanism off the four wires on to one, and vice 
versd , just as the shifting keyboard of the piano does 
to-day. In some instruments the lid was so made that it 
would gradually open and shut, thus producing the 
“swell” effects in organs. Another plan was to build 


harpsichords with two keyboards, the notes of the upper 
one having only a single string, and therefore much lighter 
than those of the lower or “ great ” keyboard. 

Of course, no one wishes to see a harpsichord in the 
place of every pianoforte, even if that were possible. None 
the less it and its music furnish a delightful field for those 
lovers of music who feel betimes a longing for an excursion 
into the far-off musical past. 

Composers for the harpsichord proper date from Graziani 
(1609-1672) down to Haydn’s time (1732-1809). There was 
Lully, Purcell, Scarlatti, Buononcini, the Bachs, Boyce, 
Handel, and a host of others. Their suites and early 
sonatas abound with ingenuity, and are a long way off 
being unlovely. Now that the harpsichord is being revived, 
it would prove no unprofitable study, historically and 
musically, for lovers of music, so inclined, to look back into 
this almost forgotten and certainly neglected field of 
practice. Of course, most of the harpsichord compositions 
can be played upon the modern pianoforte ; but nothing 
equals the peculiar touch and tingle of one of the old 
instruments. Now and then one of these can be bought 
“for a song,” as the saying is, at sale-rooms; and it is 
possible, for those who can afford it, to get a brand-new 
copy made of one of the old originals. 


GIRL-LIFE, NOW AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

IN NORWAY. 



studying 


O know anything of girl-life in 
other lands one must live with 
the girls, share their daily life, 
sympathise with their pursuits, 
and, above all, not ridicule 
habits and customs simply 
because they are strange to 
us. On the other hand, while 
seeking to learn girl-life in 
foreign lands, it is not at all 
needful to give up one’s own national 
characteristics. On the contrary, for the 
honour of our country they must be 
maintained. 

Those among us who have lately visited 
foreign countries with the purpose of 
character and condition of their women 
and "girls, are struck with the changes wrought by the 
last twenty years. 

In Norway, for example, a change marks the very first 
hour of a girl’s life. The old custom was to wrap the new¬ 
born infant in swaddling clothes, whereas now she is put 
into a loose dress—“ a symbol,” says a Norwegian lady of 
the old school, “of her future freedom from all restraint 
and authority.” 

During her early years she lives at home, merely going 
to a kindergarten school for an hour in the morning, but 
when she reaches the age of six she attends regular day 
schools for three hours daily. 

Boarding schools are almost unknown. There are but 
one or two in the whole country, and these, as a rule, are 
frequented only by delicate girls. 

The practice of studying some particular branch of 
knowledge in order to ensure the girl’s future independence, 
even if she be in a good position, is universal, and it is an 
almost unheard-of occurrence that a girl should stay quietly 
at home without some object of study or some occupation 
by which she can earn money for herself. 

In the schools themselves a marked change is to be seen. 
No longer is education simple ; on the contrary, it is most 
complex. Teachers are often in despair, not only at the 
number of subjects considered necessary for the examina¬ 
tions, but also because of the many new ways of teaching 
the various sciences. 


The tendency towards the establishment of national or 
board schools has so greatly increased of late that if it 
should continue at the same rate, we shall find in a few 
years that the board schools will be used by people both of 
high and low degree, just as in America. 

At present schools are divided into two great divisions, 
each consisting of five classes—the first five being prepara¬ 
tory, the second five for advanced students, and terminating 
with a grand examination, the result of which has a great 
influence on the girl’s future success in obtaining a situation 
as book-keeper or teacher. 

Another feature in the education of girls in the present 
day is the introduction into the schools of daily gymnastics 
according to the Swedish method. 

Religious instruction is, as a rule, systematically given 
in the schools. Before lessons commence a portion of 
Scripture is read aloud in class every morning, and once 
or twice a week a devotional service is held for the pupils 
by the head master, who also gives Bible lessons to the 
upper classes and prepares them for Confirmation. This 
ceremony has always been obligatory to everyone belong¬ 
ing to the Established Church. There are not many 
Dissenters in Norway. 

Of late years Sunday schools have become quite a feature 
in Norway, and are zealously attended by girls, quite a 
contrast to years gone by. 

In consequence of the great desire for book-learning, the 
practice of needlework, both plain and artistic, has, in a 
great measure, gone out of fashion. Neither is it made of 
any importance in the schools, and it is feared that this 
important part of a woman’s education will gradually pass 
out of their lives. The feeling has been strong among a 
certain class of the people that something should be done 
to preserve its practice in so poor a country as Norway. 

A society, therefore, has been called into existence and 
named “The Friends of Needlework,” with a head 
committee in Christiania, whose object it is to raise the 
value of woman’s work in town and country, and to open 
out opportunities for obtaining patterns and tuition in the 
various branches of work, and with an eye to keeping up 
artistic ornamentation and colour. 

The art of weaving from old patterns and pictures is 
gradually finding favour among the women and girls of 
Norway, and it is no unusual thing at the present moment 









Varieties. 


to find them preparing the wool, dyeing it, and finishing it 
up without any assistance from men or machinery. 

At the National Exhibition three years ago in Bergen, there 
were many samples of weaving and embroidery, showing 
fine taste and workmanship, and a great variety of patterns 
all bearing witness to the revival of this industry among 
Norwegian girls and women. 

There is a decided tendency in girls of the present day 
in Norway to be free from restraint at a comparatively 
early age, which is detrimental to the progress and develop¬ 
ment of individual culture, and old people, who look upon 
life in a different way, find it hard to contend with. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, when the old people were 
young, a girl would ask her mother’s leave to go out for a 
walk. The next stage was, “Mother, I am going out.” 
Now the girl goes without a word one way or the other. 

When a girl is engaged to be married it is made public 
at once. No secret engagement is thought of. If her 
father be wealthy, he provides her with means not only for 
the purchase of her trousseau, but also for the purchase of 
the household linen and furniture for the new house. 

Many girls make their trousseau at home, and embroider 
and ornament the various articles of dress and house-linen 
with great taste. 

The style of life in Norway does not require that a girl 
should have an elaborate outfit, still “ Fashion ” has been 
busy in creating new wants and frequent changes in the 
toilet. 

In private schools all pupils are well dressed according 
to their taste and means, and in the public schools there is 
an absence of untidiness or apparent poverty among the girls. 

There is in Norway, as in most other countries at the 
present time, a cry from the girls and women for indepen¬ 
dence and freedom from tyranny in married life, which has 
resulted in the alteration of old laws. 

The grammar schools and colleges have lately been 
opened to girls, and at the University of Christiania the 
increase of lady-students yearly is considerable, which is 
strange, seeing the difficulty of obtaining proper appoint¬ 
ments afterwards even for the masculine competitors. 

The unsettled climate of Norway prevents the girls from 
distinguishing themselves in outdoor sports. Especially 
is this the case in Western Norway. In winter, however, 
when ice and snow cover the roughness of the ground, 
skating, and what is called ski - racing, is practised 
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vigorously by the girls, and it is quite a pretty sight to 
meet them in their becoming costumes, carrying their long 
“ski” (snow-shoes) on their shoulders as they go to the 
sport, or to meet them returning from their long excursions 
to the snowfields between the mountains, where they have 
been racing down the sloping hills and laboriously climbing 
again to the top in the deep snow just for the pleasure of 
coming down again. Such a day’s sport when taken 
rationally strengthens a young girl physically and mentally. 

On the whole, the present age offers to Norwegian girls 
of every class of society a great many advantages as to 
means of self-support and mental cultivation. On the 
other hand, they seem less inclined than formerly to enter 
the married state. It is astonishing to find how few 
marriages take place now among the upper classes 
compared with some few years ago. The demands for 
comfortable arrangements and the expenditure of the 
household have increased in proportion to the easier 
communication with foreign countries and the improved 
circumstances of the masses of the people. 

The increase of cafes and restaurants in the towns draws 
far too many young men from the domestic circle, and the 
attractions of the variety entertainments entice the young 
people of both sexes evening after evening, and the conse¬ 
quences speak for themselves. 

Although one must acknowledge that a decided and rapid 
progress has taken place in the education and social 
position of Norwegian girls of late years, yet one cannot 
shut one’s eyes to the evils and temptations which beset 
them in the present day, nor can it be said with certainty 
that the girls are happier now than formerly. 

A peculiarity of the girls of Norway at the present time 
is that none will be servants. They all desire to serve in 
shops or be clerks in offices. The farmers in the country 
deplore this, as the girls who formerly were glad to work 
for them now go off to the towns, where they find the work 
easier and the wages better. 

A great feature of the present day is the intense care 
bestowed by the Norwegian Government upon the health of 
young girls, especially during school life. Minute informa¬ 
tion is demanded at stated intervals from all schools in the 
country as to the condition of health of the pupils, and 
during a certain number of weeks in the year, doctors visit 
the schools at fixed hours, examining and comparing the 
bodily weight and growth of each pupil. 


VARIETIES. 


Music at Home. 

The unmusical members of a musical family will 
appreciate the following conversation - 
“ Do you play any instrument, Mr. Timp ? ” 

“ Yes, I’m a cornetist.” 

“ And your sister ? ” 

“ She’s a pianist.” 

“ Your brother ? ” 

“ He’s a violinist.” 

“ Does your mother play ? ” 

“ She’s a zitherist.” 

“ And your father ? ” 

“ He’s a pessimist.” 

Cheap Bicycles. 

Friend: “ I don’t see how you can afford to sell bicycles 
at such a price.” 

Sliinsfioke: “I make my profit on the repairs.” 

Brunettes Have the Best Chance.— A medical man 
some years ago collected statistics on the chances of marry¬ 
ing enjoyed respectively by brunettes and blondes. Of the 
brunettes he found that seventy-eight per cent, were 
married, while of the blondes only sixty-eight were married. 
Thus it would seem that the brunette has considerably more 
chance of getting married in England than a blonde. 


How She was Saved. 

“The fact that I was a good musician,” said the lady 
from Windsor, “was the means of saving my life during 
the flood in our town a few years ago.” 

“ How was that?” asked the young lady who had just 
finished singing. 

“When the water struck our house, my husband got on 
the folding-bed and floated down the stream until he was 
rescued.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

“Well, I accompanied him on the piano.” 

Our Pious Ancestors. —Almost every system of laws 
which was formed in the middle ages abounds with moral 
precepts and religious exhortations. King Alfred incor¬ 
porates the Ten Commandments into his law-book; and 
quotations from the Scriptures are commonly found in the 
legal compilations of both his predecessors and successors. 

The Rabbit in the Moon. —The Chinese have very 
strange ideas about the moon. They say there is a white 
rabbit in it pounding rice. The dark and bright spots on 
the moon’s face suggest the idea of a rabbit on its hind 
legs pounding rice in a mortar. 

Runaway Tempers. —Nobody keeps a runaway horse, 
but many keep a runaway temper and think nothing of it. 








DAINTY DISHES FOR SUMMER'S LAST EVENINGS 





CREAM SALAD AND POACHED EGGS. 

While the warm weather lingers and games can be played 
out of doors, we want to be able to arrange inviting dishes 
for a supper-table that can be prepared in advance and 
served with little trouble. All the same, a certain amount 
of trouble must be taken at some stage of their preparation, 
for we are not going to try and delude anyone by saying 
that dainty cookery can be accomplished without some 
expenditure both of time and of trouble. Yet the trouble 
has compensations, and for anyone with domestic tastes it 
has many pleasures, while the amount of time a nice dish 
takes to prepare depends in a great measure on the skill 
and forethought displayed by the cook. 

It always pays to think and plan beforehand, whether as 
concerns the arrangement of a week’s meals or of a single 
one, and if you want to entertain guests without letting 
them feel they are giving trouble or suspecting that they 
may have taken you at an inconvenient time, it is absolutely 
needful to act as well as to think beforehand. 

Even in the matter of a salad—a dish so perishable 
because it depends entirely on its perfect freshness for its 
worth—much of it can be arranged in advance and the 
materials for the dressing partly mixed. A fruit salad also 
can be put ready to receive all but its final “ dressing ” of 
sugar and cream. Again, even such a dish as that in our 
first illustration, namely, Creamed Salmon and Poached 
PggS, which, by the way, can be served either hot or cold, 


FOR A SALAD. 


can in the former case have the salmon left all 
ready for its few minutes’ simmering, the sauce 
ready for re-heating, and the eggs, as we know, 
take but four or five minutes "to poach them 
sufficiently. 

Regarding the composition of this dish, we 
may say that it is as economical as it is dainty, 
for even supposing we are using salmon at a 
time when it is dear, one slice about an inch in 
thickness taken from the middle will give three 
or four good fillets—enough for as many persons. 
It is quite possible, too, to make this dish with 
halibut or hake, simmering the fish in salted 
water, containing lemon-juice, until it is tender, 
then shaping the fillets neatly and laying the 
poached egg on the top. The sauce, which is 
poured round these, is made by boiling about 
half a pint of water with the thinly-pared rind 
of a fresh lemon, and stirring into this the beaten 
yolks of two eggs mixed with a good teaspoon¬ 
ful of cornflour, also a morsel of salt butter 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg. After this 
has boiled, remove the saucepan from the fire 
and stir in the juice of half the lemon with a 
pinch of pepper. Garnish with tufts of curled parsley and 
slices cut from the other half of the lemon. If this dish 


GALANTINE OF VEAL. 


were served cold, the garnish could be of curled slices of 
cucumber. In poaching the eggs have a little vinegar as 
well as salt in the water. 

A Galantine of Veal surrounded with endive, 
over which some mayonnaise dressing has been 
poured, makes a substantial supper-dish, such a 
one as can be kept in reserve for a few days 
without spoiling. 

To make the galantine, several thin slices of 
veal are taken from a round of roast fillet, with 
as many slices of cooked ham as will be needed, 
also two eggs hard-boiled and a piece of beet. 
Arrange these in layers in a mould, taking care 
to have the rounds of egg where they will show 
nicely. Then pour into the mould enough strong 
and highly-flavoured gravy (that will set firm 
when cold) to half fill the mould. Fit a small 
plate or saucer inside the top of the mould after 
the gravy is in and set a weight on the top. 
Leave thus until it has become quite solid, when 
it should be turned out, and will form a handsome 
dish. Rabbits or chickens could be dished in the 
same way, cutting the meat as neatly as possible 
after cooking, and removing all bones. 

Our third illustration shows the materials for a 
salad, the lettuce crisp yet dry, the mint and 
parsley (or chervil) ready for chopping, the onions 
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also. The small ingredients should be put in the 
bowl first, then the lettuce leaves are torn into 
shreds with the fingers, and the dressing, this time 
the simple French dressing used for any ordinary 
salad, mixed. Rub together in the bowl of the 
spoon a saltspoonful of salt, half one of pepper, 
half one of mustard, and mix these with a whole 
spoonful of vinegar, after which pour over all 
three spoonfuls of salad oil. Then begin to “ tra¬ 
vail ler la salade as our vivacious neighbours 
say, tossing it lightly yet thoroughly until all 
seems well mixed. It is better to do this dress¬ 
ing either at the table or just before bringing in 
the bowl. 

The glass compote stand contains a Fruit 
Salad composed of mixed ripe peaches and 
apricots pared, some chopped kernels and ripe 
plums in halves. The dressing consists of fine 
white sugar sprinkled over with either fruit syrup 
or cream. Naturally the fruits used for such a 
salad must vary according to the time of the 
year. Sliced pears and pineapple, oranges and 
bananas, even a mixture of tinned and "crystallised fruits 
make a good combination, while strawberries in their 


FRUIT SALAD. 


FRUIT TART. 

Our bonny cake will be looked upon as the ftiece de 
resistance here, or at least as irresistible to the mind of the 
hungry tennis-player. It is a Hungarian Loaf \ with fruit 
and chopped nuts introduced. The manner of its making 
and mixing is as follows :— 

One pound of flour. Make a hole in the centre and pour 
in an ounce of creamed German yeast with milk enough to 
form a sponge of that with a little of the flour. When this 
sponge has risen, work the whole into a dough with half a 
pint of warm milk in which two ounces of butter have been 
dissolved, two spoonfuls of castor sugar, a pinch of salt, 
the yolks of two eggs, and a half teaspoonful of spice. Add 
now half a pound of chopped raisins and ground nuts, and 
work the dough just as for bread. Cover with a cloth and 
set in a warm place for an hour to rise, then drop into a 
buttered tin which it will about half fill and bake in a 
moderately quick oven for rather more than an hour, with¬ 
drawing it from the fire when it is nearly done in order to 
brush over the top with white of egg and sprinkle with fine 
sugar, then return to the oven to finish. 

This makes a very light and full-flavoured cake. It could 
accompany the coffee which would naturally conclude such 
a repast as this. L. H. Yates. 


season, also currants and raspberries, are most 
delicious of all. These fruit salads should stand 
on ice or in a very cold place until required for the 
table, as the beauty depends on their refreshing 
coolness. 

In the fourth illustration we have a fruit tart with 
its accompaniment of cup custards and sifted sugar. 
The kind of fruit found below the light crust of course 
varies too with the season. At this time presumably 
it is a mixture of cooked apples and blackberries, 
than which perhaps nothing can be nicer. 

The custards are very simply made by boiling a 
spoonful of rice flour with half a pint of new milk, 
adding the yolk of an egg, some sugar and flavour¬ 
ing, then filling the cups with it. 

Special notice is deserved by the novel sugar sifter 
found on the top of the bowl. It is an invention 
newly brought out called the Nautilus, because it is 
in the shape of a nautilus shell, and the holes through 
which the sugar filters are found on the top, a turn of 
the hand sending the sugar through these. It is a 
very pretty trifle, and can be got from most silver¬ 
smiths. 



HUNGARIAN LOAF. 












A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Thanks to a good constitution and the recuperative 
powers of youth, change of air and salt breezes restored 
Beth to her normal condition of health. The sea, in its 
immensity, its endless caprice, its tumultuous life, gave 
her a feeling of exhilaration, a sense of communion 
with Nature she had long lost. There had been so 
many days when life was savourless, when there was not 
vital force enough in her tired mind to take an interest 
in anything, near or far, large or small. How beautiful 
the world was, how absorbing, how delightful! 

“ I am listening to time,” she said one day to her 
uncle as she lay on a sofa near the open window ; the 
shore was hidden. She might have been rocking in a 
ship on that heaving blue water which was all she could 
see from her pillow. “ I am listening to time. I want 
him to go slower—to stop. There is so much to see 
and to think about.” 

He smiled. He remembered that imperious demand 
of youth that time should suspend its flight till eager 
arms had gathered a great treasure. When we are old 
it is not the happy days we dread to lose the memory of. 

“ He’s going so fast; isn’t it mean that he should 
run when he knows I can’t run after him ? I say to 
myself, ‘A week gone already, Beth, and you’ve got 
nothing but a bundle of chaotic impressions—a jumble 
of sunsets, and sunrises, and clouds, and waves, and 
stars, and smells.’ Oh, uncle, isn’t it a pity we can’t 
remember the taste of scents ? I would like to bottle 
this briny spice and take it home in my trunk and let it 
loose in the west room for you and me to snilf at when 
we’ve one of our great talks ! ” 

“You’re an ungrateful young minx! I feel that I 
owe time my very best bow for accomplishing so much.” 

“ Have you found so many new beasts ? I know 
that’s why you fixed on this rocky shore.” 

“ Ay, you’re beginning to be saucy, a grand sign of 
convalescence. I keep a mental register too, and I 
remember eight days since, a shilpet bit of a thing lying 
on this very sofa with shut eyes, who condescended to 
swallow a cup of tea because it was less trouble to take 
it than to be bothered by a tiresome old uncle, and 
now-” 

“ Don’t, Uncle John! You make me imagine I 
smell the chops frizzling, and it won’t be lunch-time for 
half an hour.” 

“ Then I’ll go out for a daunder. A chop’s all very 
well to eat, but the smell of it beforehand takes away 
from the dignity of existence.” 

Archie Douglas kept his word and snatched a few 
days out of his London life for pleasure. She met him 
on the shore, a tinge of colour in her pale cheeks, a 
new light in her eyes, blue as the sea itself. 

“ Why, little comrade, you look ten years younger ! ” 
he cried. “If I had known, I’d have brought a spade 
and a pail! ” 

“ It’s to match the day ! ” she said joyously. “ I’m 
sure it isn’t nine years old. I think myself, it’s only 
five ! ” 

They sat down on the sands under the lee of an 
upturned boat, and talked nonsense. It was his holiday 
and hers. Their laughter came up to the doctor 
smoking his pipe on a bench, and to Aunt Anneys 
sitting beside him with her knitting. 


Beth questioned him about his family history, and 
expressed a quite haughty surprise when he told her he 
knew nothing about it. 

“Then you don’t know that we’re hereditary 
enemies ? ” 

“ I didn’t, I wish you hadn’t told me. I’m afraid the 
knowledge will increase the natural melancholy of my 
disposition.” 

She eyed him suspiciously from under the brim of 
her sailor hat. 

“You don’t look very melancholy. I think you’re 
laughing inside ”—her tone implied huffiness. 

“ Not at all. I’m trying to think how hereditary 
enemies should behave to each other in this sensible 
age. My view of it is, they would say, ‘ Look here, 
what have we got to do with these old Johnnies and 
their rows ? Let’s shake hands upon their quarrels like 
sane people.’ ” 

“ A quarrel, especially when it began at the top of 
your ancestral tree is rather an interesting thing,” said 
Beth, dimpling, “and I feel as if I could conduct my 
share of it very creditably.” 

“ I don’t doubt it! ” 

“ But it takes two people to do that sort of thing, 
and if you won’t be one of them, here’s my hand.” 

He took it in his own and shook it up and down very 
heartily. 

“ Good girl! Any more grievances ? ” 

“ Yes ; you ought to be called Gawain.” 

“ Sorry, but I wasn’t consulted.” 

“ And you ought to be a poet.” 

“ Now that’s unreasonable. I might as well say you 
ought to be an archbishop. Poets are born.” 

“ And no archbishop was ever maid” she retorted, 
laughing. “ How silly we are ! I suppose you authors 
leave your cleverness behind you when you take a 
holiday ? ” 

“ I locked mine up in my desk. I wouldn’t spoil this 
jolly time by putting it in my gladstone for anything in 
the world.” 

Nothing did spoil his little visit. Their friendship 
took deeper root. Beth rejoiced at last to understand 
something of the delight Isabel had often expressed in 
having a big brother as playmate, companion, friend, 
confidant. Only this brother was much older than she. 
His straightforwardness, simplicity, honesty, left her 
with a happy feeling of trust and confidence. She could 
almost have talked to him as she talked to Uncle John, 
except that no newer friend could take that old friend’s 
place. 

To Dr. Pringle, on the last night of their stay at the 
sea, when, after an interval of work at home he came to 
fetch his womenkind, she confided a doubt that had 
troubled her. Pier father was shortly returning to 
London. The doings of the Prince, in whose train 
Mr. Bethune had wandered over half the globe, were 
duly chronicled in the papers, and Beth knew the day— 
almost the hour—when he might be expected. 

“ If he wants me,” she faltered, “ would it be my 
duty to go back ? Would it be a duty to think it a 
duty ? ” 

“ A duty becomes binding on us from the minute we 
realise it,” he hesitated, and was silent a long time. 
“ The father’s claim is first, Beth, there’s no gainsaying 
that; if it’s his express wish, you must go ; but if he 
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leaves the decision to you, I think you must ask yourself 
whether you can help his life in any way by going.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“ He loves me, Uncle John; I know he does; 
nothing he hears about me will make him stop loving 
me, or my loving him, but he doesn’t need me. I can’t 
do anything for him ; mamma can do everything. She 
is very—bright. It was chiefly the advantages I’d have 
he thought of when he bade me go before.” 

“ Then I think you would be justified in asking your¬ 
self whether you would gain any good by going.” 

“ None, none ! ” 

“ That may be', but I wouldn’t be sure you gained 
nothing during those six months. It isn’t—or it 
shouldn’t be—only by our pleasures we grow. We’re 
never anywhere promised a holiday from our task. It’s 
the way we learn it that helps or hinders. But if your 
father doesn’t need you, your aunt and I do. You 
won’t go back by any sending of ours, Beth.” 

She did not go back. Mr. Bethune wrote as Dr. 
Pringle had foreseen. Plis letter was kind, even tender. 
He ignored all points of dispute and made some light 
allusion to Beth’s flight, as if it were a mere naughty 
girl’s freak to be looked on indulgently. How much 
he had been told was not to be gathered. Probably he 
had listened to very little; it is a good way to evade 
unpleasant hearings. He said he found Mrs. Bethune 
still very much distressed and agitated over Claire’s 
disappearance. She was so poorly that, as soon as he 
possibly could, he should take her to the south of 
France for the winter. This was made the easier since 
Jane had determined to take up hospital work and had 
entered herself as a probationer at the London. The 
house was bereft of all the young ones. 

Beth could not find much real regret behind the 
words. Truly her father did not need her. He could 
fill her place with dinners, public and private entertain¬ 
ments. She saw his name repeatedly in the papers ; 
more and more his life seemed to be divided between 
exacting work and exciting pleasure. Beth kissed the 
letter and put it away with a pain in her heart. 

When it was quite certain she would not return to 
London, Mrs. Bethune generously forgave her. There¬ 
after Beth had an occasional letter, sprinkled with the 
old endearments and telling of some fine function or 
other at which she had shared. To go to parties, and 
to write about them to those less privileged made up 
her arduous day. 

“ It must be real hard work,” said Uncle John, with 
a grave lip. 

“ I don’t know,” Beth laughed. “ The parties and the 
dresses are just the same thing over and over. I think I’d 
write a fine copperplate letter and have it typed and send 
it round each time. We shouldn’t know the difference.” 

“ We’ve never got near enough to such dazzling 
people as duchesses to differentiate them, my dear.” 

“ I’ve seen some ; other people’s duchesses. London 
society means talking to other people’s friends.” 

She set out her books, the old ones and some new 
ones her father and Archie Douglas sent her from time 
to time. Dr. Pringle engaged an assistant, and in his 
margins of ease he and Beth studied together. They 
were keen readers, and keen arguers, as is the natural 
habit in the north. With her aunt too, she took up 
many old duties. Both openly and secretly, with right 
hand and with left, this still sweet woman found deeds 
of love to do. 

So Beth was useful, if not according to the full scope 
of her desires, yet according to her powers, and in a 
tranquil and perfect peace the years slipped away. 


Visits were exchanged with Colonel and Mrs. Hard¬ 
wick. Archie Douglas came at longish intervals for a 
couple of days, bringing books, papers, talk—a great 
breath of the big world with him. His sisters came 
oftener and brought Edinburgh fashions to the recluse. 
Once, by some magic she used, Mrs. Pringle persuaded 
a large contingent of Kings, with Isabel as guardian, to 
come to the End House. That was a glorious summer! 
Books were tossed aside. Who could read while boys 
were risking their necks climbing the beeches, and the 
Friday’s bairn went on two perverse little feet to the 
forbidden duck-pond, and dear, fat Sunday’s darling 
chose a scythe to play with ? 

“Mercy me, what dish-clouts o’ bairns!” said the 
doctor, surveying with compassion the white, sharp 
London faces of his little guests. Thereupon he gave it 
forth as an unbreakable law that there was to be nothing 
but play ; . “ skelping ” about in the open air when 
possible, and porridge and cream, pease bannock, fresh 
eggs and fruit. Lie would have them all gathered round 
him at the table that he might see that they did their 
duty by the good things spread there. 

Isabel’s face, in its anxious motherly gravity, was a 
delight to see, as she gathered her little flock with their 
clean shining faces, and made them fold their hands 
while the doctor repeated the old Reformation grace. 

“ Blessed be God for all His giftes 
Through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

“ Yon’s a fine lassie,” he said to his wife. “ I’ll 
have to see what I can do with the wee bit vixeny for 
her sake.” 

The “vixeny” was Friday’s bairn, who, from being 
his especial care, came to tyrannise over him with all 
the immoderation of her sex. 

“ Women can never stand power,” the doctor would 
say, meekly obeying her imperious behests, and then 
hugging and tossing her, “ not even wee women of 
four.” 

Beth was every whit as happy as her visitors. She 
may have been growing too old, too grave perhaps, but 
it is certain she could laugh and “ skelp ” about with 
the youngest. 

At night, when her charges were in bed, Isabel and 
she would talk. 

Isabel’s good face saddened when she spoke of 
Claire. Her mother had never forgiven her for the 
disgrace and shame of that unequal marriage. 
Vilestri’s name was often mentioned as playing in 
public. He was much among a rather Bohemian set of 
professional people, and seemed to have no settled 
home. Isabel had only seen Claire once. 

“ She looked thin and ill; not so pretty; not so 
beautifully dressed—but she would not look at me. It 
was in an omnibus, and before I could get near her she 
had got out. I got out a minute later and ran after 
her, but I could not see her again. She did not look 
happy, Beth.” 

“ And Jane ? ” 

“ Jane is in the London Hospital. In a children’s 
ward. It seems strange.” 

“ No, Isabel; children would love Jane, I think, if 
she could be alone with them.” 

“We never see Aunt Alice now. Our lives are so 
different, and she is always occupied.” 

“ I know. I shared that life for six months. Some¬ 
times it seems a dream, for this is different, too.” 

“ This,” said Isabel, with a full breath, “ is perfect 
peace.” 

(To be continued .) 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 

MADGE.—Our rules do not allow us to reply direct to our correspon¬ 
dents. We should recommend you to try Chamber Comedies , by 
Mrs. Hugh Bell; Twenty Minutes , by Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton ; 
or to send to French, 89, Strand, for a descriptive catalogue of such 
plays as you require. 

An ACTRESS.—There is no difficulty whatever in understanding your 
two effusions. “ Spring in the Woodland Dell ” changes its metre ; 
e.g., scan these two “ first lines”— 

“ The daffodils are nodding.” 

“ The trees are bursting into bud.” 

In the second poem, “For to warn me” is a redundant expression. 
The first two lines are the best. 

BARBERRY.—You do not keep your metre very correctly. The lines 
constantly become too long. The word “ glum ” is too colloquial for 
the solemn silence of death. We must say to you, as we say to so 
many of our readers, that the laws of versification are to be studied 
before attempting metrical composition. Read Longfellow’s “ I 
Stood on the Bridge at Midnight.” That is the metre in which you 
begin, but you speedily stray away from it in such lines as this— 

“ And as he gazes on the rosebud.” 

ETHEL.—We should recommend you to enter the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, Camden Road, . N.W.; Principal, 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. ; fees from £5 17s'. a term. There is also the 
Camden School for Girls’, Prince of Wales Road, N.W. ; fees £2 is. 
to £$ os. 4d. per term. You do not give us particulars as to the “ local 
schools,” of which you are head. The first-named school has a great 
reputation. The late principal, Frances Mar)' - Buss, was justly 
renowned and beloved. 

M. CERISE Deane.—Y our story is pretty, and we see no reason why 
you should not contribute to children’s magazines. The sketch is too 
juvenile for our pages. You evidently have knowledge of child- 
nature, and sympathy with it. We should suggest that the behaviour 
of the little boys to an only and an affectionate sister is rather 
unnatural in well-disposed children. It is, as a rule, when girls “ tell 
tales ” and spoil sport that they are so roughly treated by their 
brothers. The incident of the fire leads to nothing. Avoid too many 
“ ands” one after another, and do not multiply subordinate sentences 
beginning with “who” and “which” (page 8). We wish you all 
success, and really think you may, by perseverance, attain it in some 
measure.' - . 

An. Appreciative Reader.— In Smith’s Classical Dictionary the 
pronunciation is indicated by marks, showing whether the vowels are 
short or long, but we do not know of a classical dictionary where the 
names are actually re-written. Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s transla¬ 
tion of the Odyssey is published at 6s. by Macmillan. 

Amateur Societies.—Miss Todd, Fairview, Barnard Castle,writes 
to say that she has resigned her “ Poetry and Essay Club ” into the 
hands of MISS PI AT H WAY, c/o Miss Chambers, Library, Wokingham, 
Berks. MISS HEDGE requests us again to notice her Society for the 
Study of Languages by correspondence, which has doi# good work 
for many years. Address for all details, MlSS M. HEDGE, 85, High 
Street, Colchester, enclosing two stamps for a copy of the rules, if re¬ 
quired. MlSS Marsden, Westgate, Louth, Lincolnshire, offers help 
through the post to anyone wishing to study botany in any form. This 
is a propos of a request from a correspondent for a botanical society. 

W. E. G.—There is no daily reading society actually connected with 
THE Girl’s Own PAPER. We frequently recommend the National 
Home-Reading Union; address, for full particulars, Miss Mondy, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London. By scanning this 
column for the past year or two, you will observe the names and 
addresses of one and another amateur reading society'. 

G.—Your poem contains much that is good. Some of the rhymes are 
incorrect; e.g., “ unspeakable ”—“ wonderful ”; “ ball ”—“ farewell ” ; 
“ ineffable ”—“ beautiful.” In the last line you have a singular verb, 
“ takes,” for the plural noun “ men ” ; and the fine— 

“ Descending like a veil from the east,” 

is a syllable too short. The thought is not to be criticised, and you 
show some descriptive faculty. 

B. W. and M. M.—Dear girls, we have received many poems on the 
death of our beloved Queen. We could not publish yours ; nor do we 
ever accept the work of such young writers. The first verse and the 
last are of a different metre from the other two. You will observe 
this by contrasting these first lines of verses 1 and 2— 

“Sadness reigns everywhere.” 

“ They brought her across the shining sea.” 

The latter is correct in length, with regard to the remainder of the 
verses. The sentiments are those which we all share. 

R. E. S.—You can improve your writing if you will procure a series of 
copybooks, and not feel ashamed of carefully going through them day 
by day, imitating the headlines. There is no other way to form a 
good hand. We sympathise with you, as unselfish duties so naturally 
prevented you from attending to these matters in childhood. 

G. E. JUBB.—We must refer you to the columns of the Boy's Own Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

L t NDAUNTED. —We could give you a list of all the swimming schools in 
London and the suburbs as well as the Scottish, Irish, and Welsh. 
But as you reside at Grimsby, it may serve you better to give that of 
the Hon. Secretary of the Amateur Swimming Association (George 
Pragncll, Esq., Rathavon, Eltham), and to apply to him for any 
information he can give you. A number of ladies’ clubs are affiliated 
to the Association, and competitions are organised for them. A 
manual has been brought out on the subject, and we also gave some 
papers in this magazine, in one of our back numbers, with illustrations. 

M. H.—We gave instructions ourselves in the art of sculpture in wood, 
from the study of which many have become excellent workers, and 
one of them took a! prize for her specimen, exhibited at the Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Exhibition a good many years ago. Another 
writer has given illustrated instructions since then in our columns, 
which will be found in vol. xii. in two parts; see pages 739 and 788, 
which you may find satisfactory. 

F. E. I.—Write to the Rector of the parish, and ask him kindly to 
permit the clerk (or other person appointed by himself) to transcribe 
the registration of your birth from the Parish Register. Tell the year, 
and give your own and your parents’ names in full. Inquire about 
the fee, which we believe amounts to 5s. 

Dora should get a small manual for crochet-work, which will supply 
patterns as well as instruction. 

FLOWER wishes some readers of the “ G. O. P.” to aid her in a work of 
charity (making little wool-balls) by sending scraps of coloured wool 
for which they have no use themselves. Her address is Miss Florence 
Stocker, Elmsleigh, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

ElNNlM. —Your question should have been addressed to your mother, 
not to the editor of a paper whom you address “ Sir.” 

VIOLET Drewry. —We regret that we cannot inflict answers many 
times repeated on our other readers. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS. —We do not think that any firm would buy an ounce 
of silkworms’ silk. They probably procure it in large bales. Also 
they would require to know whence the worms were obtained and how 
fed. The value fluctuates of course, like everything else in the market. 
You might obtain information to a certain extent at Covent Garden, 
or apply to the Secretary of a large silk manufactory. 

Three men IN A Boat. —Were you travelling with a lady who felt 
ill on board ship, you should send a steward to her and move away. 
Your other question is one too ignorant and unmannerly to be 
answered. You should know that much of delicacy and good- 
breeding by intuition. 

GERTRUDE H. Dixon, of Eridge, Ivnowle Green, Staines, wishes her 
name and address to be given in the “ G. O. P.” for the exchange of 
foreign stamps. In writing, the up-strokes should be finer than the 
down-strokes, when any difference is made. 

AMATEUR. —You will find directions respecting “ poker-work ” in 
vol. xiv., p. 507. 

Kathleen. —The quotation, “Be patient with everyone; but, above 
all, with yourself,” appears to mean that when acquiring any know¬ 
ledge or art, you are not to grow discouraged when finding that time 
and perseverance are essential, and that the mastering of intellectual 
problems and calculations, and the acquirement of manual proficiency, 
cannot be attained in a moment, nor by intuition. Thus, patience 
with yourself is to be cultivated. 

IPHIS. —We have given directions for curling ostrich feathers very 
often, by using a blunt penknife and drawing each little part of the 
feather between it and your thumb. We believe that Mrs. Beeton 
and Enquire Within have given instructions in so doing. 

ANXIOUS will find all information in an illustrated article of ours on the 
viands and the laying of the table for a wedding afternoon reception. 
See vol. xix., p. 6, October, 1897. 

CONNIE Simmins had better take her lead or silver paper to a confec¬ 
tioner’s for use round bon-bons, or to a stationer’s. We do not think 
it would be purchased. . ‘, .,„ , 

JOAN. —It is rather late to give you any prescription for the cure of 
mosquito-bites, but it may be of use to you later in the year. It is 
specially desirable to give you one, since scientists have lately.dis¬ 
covered that these noxious insects communicate the germs of malarial 
fever. Chloroform rubbed on a bite will cause the pain and irritation 
to cease, as if by magic, and the swelling subsides very rapidly 
afterwards. 

SCOTCH Lassie. —You had better take the miniature to a picture-sale 
gallery and inquire as to its value. It is quite impossible for us to 
make a random guess about it. 

GREAT DiFFICLrLTY.- —Make no delay in telling the man who is.seeking 
your favour that the difference in your religious views must form a 
barrier between you, so far as marriage is concerned. . • 

BESSIE Wood. —We do not see any objection to your accepting the 
addresses of the cleryman you name if you care for him. It is for 
him to decide whether you are a suitable wife for him under the cir¬ 
cumstances you name. It might be well, when he actually proposes, 
to allude to the difference in your social position, and beg him to 
consider whether or not it would be a disadvantage to him in asso¬ 
ciating with the members of his congregation or parishioners of a 
higher class than your own. 

MARGARET and E. M. —Try rubbing the white felt and beaver hats 
with flour. 
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HAUNTING VOICES. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Haunting voices, clear and low, 

Float like flower-scents, to and fro, 

On our hearts so softly ringing, 

To our hearts so sweetly bringing 
Memories of long ago. 

Memories of faces dear, 

Lost to us this many a year— 

Hands, our own, were pledged for meeting, 
Vanished ere the hour of greeting— 

Forms that move no longer here. 


Haunting voices, evermore, 

Ringing from the golden shore, 

Tell us, do the saints above us 
Think of us on earth, and love us— 

Love us as in years of yore ? 

Haunting voices, say, O say, 

Would our dear ones passed away 

Heaven’s pure peace and rest be wronging, 
Did they long, as we are longing, 

For the eternal trysting-day ? 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MOOD OF A MAID. 

“ Do you know what it is to seek oceans and to find 
puddles, to long for whirlwinds and have to do the best 
you can with the bellows ? That’s my case. 

Bartie had gone up to Coolooli for the afternoon. 
Old Mr. Stevenson had taken a great fancy to the boy, 
and prophesied that he had the making of a fine squatter 
in him. 

Stevenson had ridden in to the selection on his way 
from Wilgandra. It was not often he passed the neat 
new gate in these days without turning in. He always 
felt a pleasant glow of conscious virtue as his eyes 
marked all the improvements that had so suddenly 
sprung up. 

“ Me boy’s pleasing me,” he would mutter. It 
wasn’t much to ask.” 

He told the surprised Cameron that it was his fad to 
leave none of his property unimproved, and that he was 
merely making the trial on this particular selection to 
see what might be done with a small holding. Cameron 
was rather relieved than otherwise that he no longer 
owned the place ; the money he had borrowed on it at 
different times was almost equal to the sum he had paid 
for it at first. With such a landlord it was a much less 
responsible thing to be merely a tenant, especially as 
Stevenson, since he had foreclosed, would accept no 
rent, professing that he was getting the place ready for 
a someone who could not take possession for a year or 
two, and that it was a convenience to him for Cameron 
to stay on the place and keep it in order. The long- 
established character of the man as hard and close 
kept any suspicion from Cameron that he was being 
' helped out of kindness. 

The old man had come in this afternoon to carry 
Bartie up to Coolooli with him to show him the new 
invention he was about to try for the destruction of 
rabbits. Bart rushed off to get his horse ready while 


Stevenson stayed talking of the war and his son to Mrs. 
Cameron. It was quite a surprise to her when she 
learned much later that the old man had five other 
sons. This one at the front was the only one he ever 
spoke about. 

He liked talking to this practical sensible mother of 
the family. He felt amazed that such a shiftless fellow 
as Cameron should own such a treasure, and he felt, as 
he looked at her, that the salvation of the family would 
have been assured after her arrival, even if he himself 
had not lent a hand. With Hermie his manner was 
unconsciously somewhat aggressive, and she shrank 
from the rugged-faced old man who looked at her so 
sharply from under his bushy eyebrows. He saw her 
one day as he passed her in the verandah, reading a 
book fresh from London. Mrs. Cameron saw to it that 
the poor girl had time now for such rest and recreation. 

“ Can you make soap and candles ? ” he said, stopping 
suddenly in front of her. 

It was not likely such arts had been learned on Dunks’ 
Selection. 

“ No,” said Hermie. “At least, we did try once with 
the fat to make soap, but it went wrong.” 

“ How would you instruct your men to corn beef 
or make mutton hams ? ” 

Hermie looked at him distressedly. 

“ I have never done any,” she said. 

“ Humph ! ” he growled, and went to untie his horse, 
muttering, “A pretty wife, a pretty wife I ” to himself. 

This particular afternoon Bart went off in high 
spirits, Challis watching him wistfully from the verandah. 

Hermie was—oh, who knew where Hermie was ? 
Wandering up and down among the roses perhaps, her 
eyes soft with tears—Challis had found her like that 
two or three times—or reading poetry in some quiet 
corner in the paddocks, or writing it in the secret 
solitude of her bedroom, or on Tramby’s back riding, 
riding with dreamy eyes down the road to the sunset. 
Wherever she was she did not want Challis. 




The Mother and 

Mrs. Cameron was with her husband. Up and down 
the path they walked, his arm round her waist, her hand 
in his, talking, talking a little of the future, not at all 
of the quivering past, mostly of the tender all-sufficing 
present. 

Challis, who had had such sweet monopoly of her 
mother for so long, missed it exceedingly now, while 
readily acquiescing that the turn for the others had 
come. She looked from the verandah with yearning 
eyes. It seemed months instead of weeks since she 
had poured all her hopes and imaginings and longings 
and queer little fancies into that ever-ready ear. 

Roly ? Roly was killing his Boers down in the 
paddock, or wheeling heavy loads of earth to make 
kopjes in the bush. Fie would tell her to “ clear out of 
the way of lyddite shells ” if she sought him out. 

Floss ? Floss, who hated a needle, was sitting on the 
grass making, with incredible labour, a pin-cushion for 
the mother she had begun to love with an almost fierce 
affection. Challis would have liked to go and help her, 
but the child, if she pricked her fingers till they were 
empty of blood, would have no stitch set in it that was 
not her own. Furthermore, all the dreams on the 
Utopia were dispersed. Challis had never buttoned one 
of the little girl’s garments, never tied a sash, never 
brushed out a curl. The small woman had dressed 
herself independently ever since she was three, and 
indignantly scorned all help ; she hated sashes—her 
straight light hair she raked herself. And though she 
accepted in an off-hand fashion the toys Challis had 
chosen with such love and interest, she kept up an 
inexplicably warlike attitude towards her, and deprecated 
her on every possible occasion. Her hands—“ Pooh! 
Well, I would be ashamed to have hands that colour. 
S’pose you never take your gloves off.” “Frightened to 
walk in the bush ’cause of snakes—well, some girls are 
ninnies! ” “ Never been on a horse—’fraid to get on 

Tramby—why, she—Floss—had galloped all over on 
Tramby without a saddle when she was only four ! ” 

Challis, sensitively aware of her own want of courage 
to explore and grow familiar with these bush things, got 
into the habit of shrinking away when Floss came on 
the scene. 

There seemed no niche left for her in this home she 
had looked forward to; that was what it was. The 
place, rightly hers, had filled up entirely during her 
long absence. 

No one understood her, or tried to. They took it for 
granted that her genius and her life abroad had lifted 
her to a higher plane than the one on which they 
themselves lived. It might be very cultivated and 
beautiful up there, but they were not familiar with it, and 
therefore did not take any interest in it. 

The girl tried hard to get on to their plane and be 
interested in their things, but they knew she was trying 
hard, and it merely irritated them. Let her stay where 
she belonged. 

It was so lonely, too—so very lonely. Used to the 
pleasant uproar and friendliness and excitement of 
cities, this little clearing in the great silent bush 
oppressed her intolerably after a week or two. 

She had been a little ill before leaving Sydney. The 
doctors had said her nervous system was completely 
run down—a shocking thing in a child. They advised 
complete rest for several months, and expressed their 
opinion that the quiet bush life at Wilgandra, and 
roughing it with children who would take her out of 
herself, would be the best possible thing for her, and 
the triumphal career could be resumed later on. 

So there were to be no concerts yet, no happy 
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strivings to interpret Chopin’s varying moods to a 
breathless audience, to reach up with Mendelssohn to 
his pleasant sunlit heights, to go down with Wagner to 
strange depths that stirred her soul. She was to 
practise very little, to appear in public not at all. The 
papers expressed their regret at her illness, and said a 
kind thing or two. After that her name had no mention 
in them. 

One paragraph she had read had touched her to the 
quick. Some interviewer who had been to see her in 
Sydney wrote in his paper, “ We are thankful she is not 
pretty ; her chances are hereby much greater.” 

Poor little Fifteen! Her pillow was wet that night; 
she felt she had much rather he had said, “ She has no 
genius, but she is very pretty.” She longed for Hermie’s 
shining wavy hair, for the sweet blue of her eyes, the 
pink that pulsed about her cheeks. Who cared if you 
could interpret the waves and storms of Lizst’s rhapso¬ 
dies and let the keen little rifts of melody in between 
the thunder until the almost intolerable sweetness made 
the heart ache ? Who cared that Leschetizky himself 
had taught you and had tears in his eyes once when you 
had played to him the wind in the trees just as he 
himself heard it ? What did all these things matter ? 
Everyone went home from your concerts and forgot all 
about you. Oh, surely it were better to be so exquisitely 
pretty that all who saw you loved you on the spot ? 

She looked at herself again and again in the glass 
that night; until that wounding paragraph she had 
never given one thought to her looks; the sensitive 
‘small face, the grey eyes drenched with this new 
tragedy, the fair straight hair falling over her shoulders 
—not pretty, not pretty, and all the world knew it now ! 

She drifted in from the verandah to the living room, 
where the piano stood open as Hermie had left it, when, 
imagining Challis out of hearing an hour or two ago, 
she had sat down to it for a few minutes. But the 
cheap tinkling stuff that comprised poor Hermie’s 
repertoire— the jingling waltzes, the pretty compositions 
of Gustave Lange and Brindley Richards, “Edelweiss 
and Longing,” “ Warblings at Eve,” and such—they set 
her ear horribly on edge, though she would rather have 
died than have said so. It were less torture to hear 
Flossie thumping conscientiously away at “The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” and “We’re a’ Noddin’.” 

The very piano was a heartache; it was seven years 
since it had been tuned, and despite the careful dusting 
of Miss Browne, the silver-fish led a gay existence in its 
interior, and ate all the softness and depth from the 
notes. 

But this afternoon the girl, with that vague misery 
tugging at her heart, was driven to it; nothing else 
could ease her. She put her foot down on the soft 
pedal to keep the discordant jangle away, and avoiding 
as much as she could the “ B ” that was flat, and the 
“ D ” that was dumb, and the “ F sharp ” that Roly had 
torn off bodily, she worked off the gloom that oppressed 
her with Beethoven and Bach. 

Roly came in ; he was arming himself for a new 
attack on Ladysmith ; he had the kitchen poker and 
the stove-brush, the tin-opener, a knife from a broken 
plough, a genuine boomerang, the corkscrew, the gravy- 
strainer, and the carving-knife, disposed about his 
person, and he came into the living room, his eye roving 
about in search of fresh implements of warfare. Nothing 
seemed to appeal to him, however, and he was going 
out again discontentedly when he noticed his new sister 
had dropped her hands from the keyboard, and was 
resting her forehead there instead. 

He approached her with some awe. 
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“ Can you play with your head too ? ” he asked ; then 
he noticed there were tears running down her cheeks. 
“Don’t cry,” he said; “I’ll run out and ask mother to 
let you off. Did she say you’d got to practise an hour ? 
Oh, I’ll soon get her to let you off! ” 

Challis smiled faintly through her tears. 

“ It’s all right,” she said; “ don’t disturb mother. 
No one told me to practise.” 

“ Well, you are a muggins ! ” said the uncouth bushikin. 
“ Catch me setting myself a copy or a sum. Why don’t 
you go out and play ? ” 

Challis let a new tear fall. 

“ I don’t know how to play anything,” she said. “ I 
never had anyone to play with.” 

Roly’s breast swelled with magnanimity. 

“ Look here,” he said, “you can be Cronje if you like. 
Here, you can have these two for your weapons.” He 
handed her the stove-brush and the corkscrew. “ Come 
on down here, I’ll soon show you how to do it.” 

Challis shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I’m fifteen; it’s too late to learn 
now. I’ll just have to go on playing and playing at 
concerts. And who cares when you’re playing your very 
best, and have practised one composition six hours a 
day ? Who cares ? ” She looked at him miserably. 

“ Look here, Chall,” he said, a most brotherly, kindly 
tone in his voice, “ it’s only because you play such fat¬ 
headed things, that’s why they don’t care. I can’t listen 
to them myself. Often when I’ve been digging my garden 
outside the window, and you’ve started to play, I’ve just 
had to go away. If you’d learn some nice-sounding 
pieces now, instead of things like Flossie’s scales, only 
worse 1 There’s Peter Small’s sister, down in W’gandra— 


you ought to hear her play; she can play ‘ Soldiers of 
the Queen,’ and ‘ Sons of the Empire,’ and ‘ Absent- 
Minded Beggar,’ and ‘ Girl He Left Behind Him,’ and 
all those things, and she jumps her hands about, and 
runs up and down, and crosses them just as much as 
you do. If you like I’ll ask Peter to get her to lend you 
them ; I’m friends with Peter just now.” 

Challis smiled and dried her tears. 

“ I mightn’t be able to play them, Roly,” she said ; 
“ so I don’t think I’ll trouble you to ask.” 

“Oh,” said Roly encouragingly, “you’d soon pick 
them up. You could watch her a few times, and notice 
how she does them. But I’ll have to be going now, 
Challis, if you don’t want me. I’ll be down in the bush 
at the back, if you want to come and have a try to play. 
Don’t let on to Brownie that I’ve collared this.” He 
pointed to the gravy-strainer that adorned his breast. 
“ I’ll bring it back all right.” 

Left alone once more, Challis wandered about the 
little house. Miss Browne’s door was half open to let 
in the evening breeze. Miss Browne herself, her day’s 
work finished, was sitting at the table writing a multitude 
of letters with a happy flush on her cheeks. 

Challis looked on wistfully. 

“Would you mind if I came in and sat with you ?” 
she said. 

Miss Browne dropped her pen and jumped up to 
welcome her. 

“ My dear, my love, why, you know you may ; most 
pleased, most delighted, whenever you like—honoured, 
most delighted.” 

Challis stepped into the little room. 

{To be continued .) 



“THE GARDEN OF SLEEP.” 


IN POPPYLAND. 


By Rev. W. DURBAN, B.A. 


Never did any district in our land better deserve the fame 
which has of late years come to it than the lovely stretch 
of coast which extends on each side of Cromer. This is 
the region on the northern edge of Norfolk which was 
“discovered” to the great world outside it only a few 
years ago by Mr. Clement Scott. “ Poppyland,” the 
romantic name which the noted author conferred on a 


particular portion of the beautiful Norfolk downs, is 
equally well merited by the whole district. The corn¬ 
fields, the edges of the cliffs overhanging the sea, the 
hedgerows, and many of the little dells in the great golf- 
links are literally blazing all through the middle of summer 
with the glorious scarlet of the flowers of sleep. 

Along the railway lines, on the turnpike roads, on the 
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margins of the delightful copses, in the meadows and 
under the towering and ragged cliffs, you never lose sight 
of the crimson, now spread in magnificent sheets, now torn 
into brilliant shreds, and again scattered in staccato dots 
like the notes of a trumpet. But the tints of Poppyland 
are never garish. The splashes and dashes of red.which 
would make the land for miles round like some vast altar 
of sacrifice are always relieved by the delicious green of 
the countless little fragments of coppice and plantation; 
or by the richer verdure of the gorse ; or by the harmonious 
competition of the ripening corn ; or, if the eye travels 
seaward, by the supremacy of deepest azure in ocean and 
sky. 

No more vivid contrast can be imagined than that 
between bright and busy little Cromer and the“enchanted 
solitude of the “Garden of Sleep,” the spot where stands 
the lonely round tower, which is the only relic of the church 
that once stood on the edge of the cliff two miles from the 
town. 

Sidestrand parish church was threatened with the same 
fate which overtook Shipden—the town now buried under 
the sea a mile out from Cromer. In the days when 
Shipden was a very important port, Cromer was a mere 
village lying inland. The ravages of the sea had, by the 
year 1337, washed away the greater portion of Shipden 
churchyard, and as it was clear that the church and town 
could not long escape, the inhabitants in the reign of 
Richard III. began to retreat inland, and they gradually 
turned Cromer into a town. And a charming town it has 
become! 

I know of no place within easy reach of London and of 
the great midland and northern towns more worthy of being 
considered as an ideal holiday resort for jaded workers 
seeking a bracing rest than Cromer. The capital of poppy¬ 
land is characterised by a unique combination of attractions. 
Some of these are positive and some are negative. I have 
long since come to understand that for a healthy and 
reposeful vacation a place may be as desirable for what it 
lacks as for what it possesses. 

In Cromer there is continual animation, yet we are far 
from that “madding crowd” of all the species of excur¬ 
sionists who invade and inundate many a scene of beauty, 
there is a grand old parish church, very mediaeval, but 
modernised in all its conveniences for the worshippers. 
Ritualism is unknown. An excellent little town band 
plays on the esplanade several times a week. No pier 
stretches its way far into the sea, on which we may 
promenade. The tiny jetty was swept away two years 
ago, and only a few gaunt monumental timbers stand up 
to indicate where that modest apology for a pier challenged 
the billows. No pavilion exists to make pretence at being 
a miniature kursaal. How blessedly free is such a place 
from the dissipations which would spoil it for the people 
who long to obey the call of the glorious sea, and to 
yield to the healthy and natural pleasures which are 
soon vitiated either by full-dress fashion or by throngs of 
excursionists ! 

The good people of Cromer, and of the whole of the 
splendid strand which lies at the foot of the lofty crumbling 
cliffs for fifty miles, claim that theirs is really the north 
coast of England, for it is the only strip which really has 
a northern aspect. That magnificent curve of Norfolk 
looks right out to the North Pole, without a speck of land 
anywhere between Norfolk and the frozen icepack. Not 
even Iceland comes between. In all its many moods old 
Homer’s “ many-laughing ocean” is here spread out 
before us. What storms hurl the billows against those 
soft cliffs, and what sweet calms hush the waves into 
ripples at the foot of the Garden of Sleep ! 

Let us set out for the real luxury of a walk to the Garden 
of Sleep. We shall soon see why Mr. Clement luxuriated 
in the fascinations of this corner of East Anglia, and why 
Lord Battersea finds life worth living in his sequestered 
residence which we shall presently pass : as well as why 
the youngest daughter of the King fell in love two years 
ago with Poppyland, and intends to have a residence in 
the neighbourhood. 

As we come out of the quaint and narrow street on the 


east side of the little town, unmistakably belonging to the 
Middle Ages, when the town was built, we are, in two 
minutes, on the edge of the cliff over the gap which leads 
down to the beach. The air is buoyant and exhilarating. 
It is easy enough to believe the dictum of the doctors 
when they tell us that the air in this locality is charged 
with an unusual amount of ozone. Let any who are 
depressed with lassitude in our great cities come here, 
and they will soon testify to the restorative effects of 
Nature’s choicest tonic. We walk along an irregular 
path with an enclosed copse on the right, while we look 
out on the left across the sunlit sea. 

In about ten minutes we are on the splendid golf-links, 
not to be excelled anywhere, even on the Fifeshire coast* 
if Mr. Balfour and the Scotch enthusiasts will forgive me 
for saying so. Near by is the curious lighthouse, a most 
picturesque edifice, totally unlike any other beacon I have 
ever seen. But one of the charms of Cromer is just this, 
that it has patterns and styles of its own for everything, 
and nothing in the place or round about it is like anything 
to which we are elsewhere accustomed. The golf-links 
are on rolling downs. Nowhere is there even a small 
stretch of level soil. The highest portion is always the 
edge of the cliff, so that those who walk persistently along 
it enjoy a wonderful double view of both land and sea. 
But there are curious and even irresistible temptations to 
diverge. When we have come a mile and a half, without 
any fatigue in such invigorating air, though we have done 
some amount of real climbing, we feel that we must certainly 
turn down the road which leads .from the path on the cliff 
to the village of Overstrand. 

Here is the straggling old-world village which seems to 
know nothing of the new age. The modern world has not 
come here. Lord Battersea’s grounds occupy a large slice 
of the parish, but they are entirely shut in from outside 
observation. The village has a singularly antique aspect, 
and it is one of the very quietest spots on earth. It is a 
good introduction to the Garden of Sleep to which we are 
on our way, for not a single inhabitant is at the moment in 
view. The truth is that we are at the portal of Poppyland 
proper, and the place appears to be plunged into a per¬ 
petual siesta. And, indeed, poppies blaze on every side. 
They were flaring in their brightest costume on the edge of 
the cliff, and they have been setting the lane on fire as we 
walked down to Overstrand to look at the two churches 
which are the curiosity of the village. 

Two churches stand side by side in this churchyard. 
One is the old church of Overstrand. It is in ruins, but it 
must have been a much prettier building than the new one. 
Indeed, it is a lovely relic, with its fine flint battlemented 
tower, its nave and chancel all roofless, and its north 
porch and rood-turret. Overstrand, like Shipden, lost its 
original church when a great tract of land was carried into 
the sea in.the fifteenth century, and this ruined St. Martin’s 
was built in its place. The roofless church is shrouded in 
the soft embrace of ivy, mantling the beautiful Gothic ruin 
all over. It is a place to be for ever venerated for the 
memory of the noble and philanthropic Buxton family. In 
the east end of the church, which is neatly turfed, rest the 
remains of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., one of the 
band of Christian people who toiled for the emancipation of 
the slaves. Many others of the same family are buried 
here. 

A delightful walk back over the cliff, and then over the 
hill on the east brings us to the Garden of Sleep. This is 
the spot celebrated in Mr. Clement Scott’s lovely little 
song— 

“ On the grass of the cliff, at the edge of the steep 

God planted a garden—a garden of sleep ! 

’Neath the blue of the sky, in the green of the corn, 

It is there that the regal red poppies are born.” 

High up the country behind, and perched majestically 
close to the margin of the cliff, stands the solitary flint 
tower which belonged to the parish church of the tiny 
village of Sidestrand. Here is another of the many 
monuments of retreat of the Norfolk coast before the 
inexorable march of the sea. The new church of the 
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parish is erected half a mile back from the coast. It is 
constructed out of materials from the old church, only this 
tower being left. How pathetic is its aspect. High up in 
the circular tower are two windows, on opposite sides, like 
watchful eyes, which seem as if wistfully looking out, one 
over the land, the other over the ocean. There is something 
unspeakably suggestive and profoundly poetic in this lonely 
tower, fixed in this commanding position, and seeming to 
keep guard with sleepless eyes over the numerous graves in 
which rest, till the resurrection, the men and women who 
lived in days gone by. The old church tower stands in utter 
loneliness. Not a tree or bush casts a shadow near it. 
The dead encircle it. On a calm summer day the deep 
hush of this God’s acre is only broken by the occasional 
sighing of a soft breeze over the downs, ©r the echoes of 
the rippling tide lapping the shore far below. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the certain doom of this 
beautiful relic of the past. The sea steadily perseveres in 
its work of corrosion. Already the north-eastern corner of 
the graveyard wall has fallen into the ocean, and soon the 
whole of the side next the cliff will be gone. In a few years 
the tower will be engulfed, and the Garden of Sleep will be 
swallowed up. 

Ndw we may return to Cromer by the high road, or we 
may walk on along the cliff to Trimmingham, and thence 
to Mundesley. If we turn off on to the turnpike road, we 
presently find ourselves close to the old mill which is one of 


the landmarks of Poppyland, as the tower in the Garden of 
Sleep is a sea-mark, left, indeed, standing at the wish of 
the Government for the benefit of sailors. 

The old wooden mill looks as ruinous and picturesque as 
any artist would wish. It seems almost in danger of 
catching fire from the countless poppies which flame on 
every side. But here is the cottage which, according to a 
rough home-made inscription on a board, claims to be the 
very heart of Poppyland. It looks like it. Here Mr. Scott 
made his home when exploring the district. It is a sweet 
and romantic specimen of an English rustic little villa. 
Thousands of poppies hold up their banners to vindicate the 
claim of the cottage. 

It is a moot point whether the country is the more 
charming on this eastern side of Cromer, or on the western 
side. In that direction lies Sheringham, with its matchless 
woods inland, and its famous race of fishermen manning its 
fishing-boats. The bell-shaped tents which take the place 
of bathing-machines, make up a very curious spectacle on 
the strand at Sheringham. I counted one hundred and 
twenty of them. One might have thought a little army of 
soldiers had encamped on the beautiful sands. Here 
again, as in any spot you may please to choose, quietude 
and beauty blend their supreme charms to allure the tired 
toiler to make his abode for a season, in scenes difficult to 
excel for combinations of attractiveness and for conditions 
of salubrity. 


THE SULTAN'S SELAMLIK. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 



T was a March morning in Con¬ 
stantinople. Before our eyes rose 
the domed mosque by the Yildiz 
Kiosk, white marble picked out 
with buff. Its sharp minarets were 
outlined like snowy needles against 
the pale blue sea, studded with 
sails and steamers. Below us the 
changing crowd was flecked with 
red fez - caps like blood - gouts. 
Further, the fluttering crimson pen¬ 
nants of lancer regiments showed 
like a hovering cloud of red-winged 
birds. 

“Isn’t it lovely, dad! Like a 
little Jubilee!” exclaimed Molly, 
laying her hand on my shoulder as 
we stood together. I rather wish 
she wouldn’t. Molly is five feet 
eleven and a half, whereas I, her 
father, am slightly less. Molly has not long come back 
from Oxford, but she bears very kindly with my old- 
fashioned notions, and though I say it “as shouldn’t,” 
she is splendidly handsome. 

“ Two hours to wait,” I grumbled. For the clock tower 
opposite showed 4.30, Turkish time. dhe Turks reckon 
from sunrise, therefore 6.30 would be noon. Now we were 
a large party on a personally-conducted yachting cruise, 
and were come to see the Sultan Abdul Hamid say his 
prayers this Friday. 

Splendidly the Turkish soldiers swung up the red-gravelled 
road, lining it to the palace gates. 

“Look at those ten or twelve lovely Arab horses, and 
the dear little boys in Hussar uniforms being lifted on 
them!” exclaimed Molly. “Who are they, dad ? as 
if I could tell. 

“ Those are the young princes,” said a young man beside 
us, eyeing Molly’s sparkling black eyes and rich complexion 
with respectful admiration—or so I thought. 

“ Oh, thanks ! ” murmured my daughter condescendingly, 
glancing at the insignificant stranger. 


Thinking Molly’s tone unnecessarily snubbing, I ob¬ 
served to my neighbour, smiling cynically under my grey 
beard— 

“ Look at that dirty fellow sluicing down the horse-shoe 
marble steps of the mosque beside those gorgeous turkey- 
gobblers of pashas!” 

“ An Eastern touch. What galaxies of stars they wear ! 
Those old fellows could stock a sky of their own,” said the 
young man languidly. He and I slid into talk, and I rather 
liked him. He tried to interest Molly, but it was of 
no use. 

Both crowd and excitement thickened. 

Harem carriages crawled by, showing sections of pretty 
faces, with snowy veils, white and rose satin draperies, 
their running guardians in bright red uniforms. A baby 
prince in full Hussar attire was carried on the arm of a 
general, who dumped the toy soldier down on the steps, 
ready to salute his imperial parent. 

“Look at the Ministers! There is the Grand Vizier,” 
said my new friend, as a group of ponderous old gentlemen 
with swords and ribbons marched stoutly downhill. 

At that moment the muezzin’s call to prayer sounded in 
the upper air from a minaret. Rattle went the soldiers’ 
arms and the crowd shouted. It is the Sultan. Bands 
crashed, muezzins chanted their long-drawn wail. Within 
a green satin-lined landau sat a long-nosed, narrow-faced, 
sad-looking Turk. He touched his forehead in greeting 
as a roar of welcome surged alongside him till it seemed 
to wash him out of the carriage on to the carpeted steps. 

Alone the Sultan walks up, turns, touches his forehead 
once more, disappears within. 

“ For a sick man and a weekly festival, this is a fair 
amount of pomp,” 1 observed to my new acquaintance. 

“ Few potentates can show more,” he replied. “ But 
what a cowardly cruel face the man has ! ” 

“ Come along, dad. Hurry up to lunch in the palace,” 
commanded Molly. “Who is your mean-looking youth? 
I cold-shouldered him, for one meets such dreadful 
Britishers abroad. Did you notice the delightful Turkish 
pasha who has been talking to me ? Ah, here he comes ! ” 
—and a fat pasty-faced officer in blue and gold, with a 
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clanking sword, smiled up in my girl’s face in a free and 
easy way. 

Passing through a gate near the kiosk, we found ourselves 
in a small garden ; rows of chairs awaiting us under the 
trees, and a table laden with cold delicacies, and champagne 
too, served in beautiful cut-glass goblets. 

“Would I had been born a kleptomaniac! All sizes 
and shapes, too ! They’d never miss ’em,” I murmured 
to my friend, who, to Molly’s disgust, had rejoined us. 

“Mr. Niminy-piminy! That’s what I call him!” the 
saucy beauty whispered in my ear. And when he offered 
her tart and candied fruits, she refused, though she likes 
them. A minute later she accepted coffee and cigarettes 
from her Turkish admirer, though she never takes the 
former in the middle of the day. As to the cigarettes she 
meant these for her brother at home, but, putting them in 
her pocket, she sat upon them rather heavily. 

Of late years, foreigners seeing the Selamlik have been 
often invited to lunch by the Sultan. But very few had 
our luck to be shown the Yildiz Kiosk gardens, his library, 
stables, and porcelain factory. But, then, among our 
company were two distinguished British Naval officers, 
old messmates of Woods Pasha, the Turkish Admiral. 

“ Our countryman, the Pasha, is also one of the Sultan’s 
six privy councillors,” said Niminy-piminy, adding with 
a smile, “ Besides, Ladysmith has just been relieved. We 
Britishers are worth making friends with.” 

“ Little wretch ! He gives himself airs as if he knew 
all about it,” muttered my girl. “ Father, I am sure he is 
a traveller, sent out to buy Turkish antimacassars.” 

Going back we saw Abdul Hamid returning in a green 
gem of a phaeton, gold wheels, and emerald satin lining. 
He drove the snowy Arab horses himself, their tails like a 
silver fleece, almost sweeping the dust, while the red and 
gold head-coachman ran sturdily by his side. With a last 
shout the crowd melted—green turbaned Arabs from 
Tripoli, petticoated Albanians, priests, devotees, beggars. 

Off galloped our mob of carriages, the drivers, excited 
by this unusual honour of seeing the palace grounds, racing 
their lean gees. Through a gateway we entered the high- 
walled grounds, sloping down from the palace in a horse-shoe 
gully to the Bosphorus. 

“Like a small Regent’s Park, but badly kept,” said I, 
glancing at a summer house and pond with fancy ducks, 
beyond which came a deer enclosure. “ Rather waste to 
have only clipped evergreen on these walls, and a meagre 
pansy border.” 

“ But when those shrubberies and woods are green, the 
winding walks into the valley will be charming. And see 
the almond-blossom ! ” cried Molly. 

“There are said to be some hundreds of detectives 
guarding these grounds and the shore,” remarked Mr. 
Niminy. 

He had asked my leave to make a third in our victoria, 
and one could not well refuse. Besides, I really liked his 
manners. 

“ But, father, the man is not on our yacht—he is sneaking 
in with us! He has no right to be invited,” whispered 
Molly warningly. 

I verily think Molly sometimes wishes she could have had 
the upbringing of her mother and myself. As it is we often 
disappoint her. Now she looked at her Turk, who was 
making his grey arab curvet and show off beside us. He 
rode well, I own. 

1 he library came first, a long, low, stone building in the 
grounds. 

“ A nice warm room to sleep in—locked bookcases—no 
books worth looking at,” decided my girl. “ Go in if you 
like, dad.” She stayed to talk with her pasha. 

lhe library seemed to me a rich man’s freak, forgotten. 
The guardian told us that for ten years no visitors had 
entered it. The polished floors and rich carpet-strips were in 
perfect order, the wood-stoves glowed. “ And there were 
some good Korans, Moll. My friend told me a lot about 
them, and Cufic writing,” I triumphantly whispered, 
emerging. “ You’re wrong. He’s been to Oxford.” 

“ A smug. He looks it,” jeered she. 

Next came the porcelain factory—an expensive toy. 
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“ Has this Imperial factory a special colour or design, 
as Sevres blue, or Capo di Monte?” asked my friend of 
the Turkish officer, who clanked his sword still beside 
Molly. 

“ Eh ? No. It is a little of everything,” said he, smiling 
vacantly. 

For a third time our carriage scrimmaged onwards among 
its jealous companions to the immense wooden stables, 
said to be portable and brought from England. The first 
wide, airy gallery held some two hundred carriage horses 
on each side. All were big, some even huge. Here were 
heavy white “ percherons ” from France; there mainly a 
cross of Hungarian and Arab breed. Without vanity I may 
remark that Mr. Niminy asked me a hundred questions, for 
I hail from Yorkshire, and know a horse when I see it. 
lhe whole four hundred are all needed, we were told, what 
between horsing the harem carriages and those of court 
officials. 

But still better was a similar stable of riding-horses. Ah! 
these were beauties. Above all, some purest-bred Arabs, 
in separate boxes, the most lovely dozen animals my eyes 
ever beheld. And these are kept only for the Sultan—who 
rarely rides. 

“Look at this coffee-cream one, almost hidden by its 
mane, like Godiva’s hair! ” exclaimed Molly in delight. 

“And this other with the most beautiful head and 
expression. See, it has eyes like Juno’s own,” added my 
unknown friend, caressing a chestnut that turned to him 
with gentlest pleasure. “ These are to our horses what a 
well-bred collie is to a pariah dog. When out camping in 
the desert, I have seen these arabs brought up in tents, and 
avoiding stepping on the baby-” 

But Molly had gone off with her Turk to the harness- 
rooms and coach-houses. I stayed, interested in a snow- 
white animal, thirty-four years old, that was being shown 
off with pride by a groom in blue and gold embroidery. 

“ This was the favourite charger of Sultan Abdul Aziz. Oh, 
he feeds well—sometimes he will not lie down for a month.” 
The veteran was painfully thin-flanked, but his eye was full 
of fire, and he held his flowing tail as gaily, and arched his 
neck with as proud an air as of old. 

Coming out, our carriages were starting, the show was 
over. 

“ Oh, dad, you’ve missed the jewelled bridles, all gold 
and emeralds. And such lovely green carriages! ” 
exclaimed Molly. “ Where is Mr. Niminy ? ” 

My friend came up, apologising politely for delaying us, 
and adding— 

“Woods Pasha kept me. We were talking, and he has 
just asked me to drive back with him to his house. Thank 
you for so kindly allowing me the pleasure of accompanying 
you. May I give you my card ? My vessel leaves to¬ 
morrow, but I hope we shall meet again some day.” He 
shook hands with me, lifted his hat to Molly, and turned 
away. 

I glanced at the card, raised my eyebrows, and sarcasti¬ 
cally murmured, “ Hal—lo ! ” 

The inscription ran thus— 

The Duke of Ayr, 

S.S. Yacht Christabel , 

Royal Yacht Squadron. 
***** 

“What luck you were in! We saw you,” exclaimed 
some of our yacht party to Molly. “Why, you had the 
scholar duke all to yourself. They say he is one of the 
most rising young men of the day, and he has travelled 
nearly everywhere worth seeing. Had you much talk with 
him?” 

“ Not much. Father monopolised him,” answered Molly 
briefly. 

Now, does any impartial person call that fair? 

By the way, Molly’s “pasha” turned out to be a lieu¬ 
tenant of police, so I revenged myself by meekly remarking 
it was plain he thought her a suspicious person, on whom it 
was best to keep his eye. For the rest of the trip, when 
Molly tried at times to persuade me she knew best, I just 
slily brought round the talk to “my friend, Mr. Niminy.” 


HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “NORMA.” 


In September, as there is little temptation to purchase new 
garments, a few hints about how to keep one’s wardrobes 
fresh and smart till the end of the summer will, I think, be 
more useful than discussing the likely changes of fashions 
for the coming autumn. 


One excellent hint I was given the other day by an 
American friend who is very slight, and who has mastered 
the difficulty of making the full fronts of her blouses and 
bodices stand out in the approved French fashion—the 
pouch front, in fact, which is so much the mode this year. 



“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 












How a Girl 

The remedy is very simple. Sew on the close-fitting lining 
of the bodice numerous little frills of glace silk, about two 
and-a-half inches wide ; let the frills lap over each other, 
and make them pretty full. When they flatten a little, 
all you have to do is to ruffle them up, and shake them out. 


Should Dress. 761 

The dress I saw this simple expedient applied to was made 
of exquisitely fine white soft silk gauze, with a chenille 
spot on it, a material so soft in texture that, on the tall and 
very flat figure of the wearer, the full bodice would have 
hung quite close to the tight lining, but for its inflation of 



TWO CHARMING DRESSES. 
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ruffles. The difference between a pouch bodice which 
stands out in a self-respecting manner, and one which 
wears a limp and crushed expression, is amazing. 

Another device for renewing the freshness of our summer 
blouses also came from America. I was annoyed to find 
that the pretty yellow tint had entirely disappeared from 
the lace insertion which formed the trimming of a very 
expensive white washing silk blouse I particularly fancied. 
It was the braces and the strap across the chest, being 
composed of yellow lace, which lent distinction to the blouse. 
After the first washing, it was quite a negative garment. An 
American friend worked magic on that blouse in one hour’s 
time. She mixed a little saffron in clear water, and, when 
the blouse was laid flat on the ironing-table, she painted 
the lace insertion with the saffron mixture, and then ironed 
it carefully between two soft pocket-handkerchiefs. Great 
care must be taken not to let the saffron run over the edge 
of the lace on to the silk, but only delicate handling of the 
brush is necessary to make a thoroughly satisfactory job 
of it. If coffee-coloured lace or tea-tint is preferred the 
same thing can be done; but yellow is the mode this year. 

Speaking of yellow, how popular it has been this season 
amongst the well-dressed French and Americans. At a 
smart gathering the other day, I saw several gowns of 
this golden straw-colour. One was made of coarse 
Russian net, spotted with the fashionable chenille, and 
made over a glace silk of the same colour. It was trimmed 
with a soft silk fringe, which was put on like little frills all 
the way up the skirt. The bodice was a wonderful 
creation of coarse lace and net. The narrow band at the 
waist was of black velvet, and the colour of the coarse 
straw hat matched the colour of the costume exactly. 
The hat was trimmed with soft lace, and a bunch of 
cherries, tempting enough to bite, just touched the dark hair 
of the pretty brunette who wore it. But this was a dress 
which defies imitation. It was a costly creation of the 
dressmaker’s art. I have always noticed that the colour 
most worn by the French or Americans at the end of a 
London season is the colour which will be popular with us 
the following season. 

I wonder if most girls know how well chiffon washes- 
like a rag, in fact, which is the literal translation of the 
word chiffon in the French dictionary. The chiffoniers , or 
mg-pickers, are familiar figures in Paris streets in the 
early mornings. They rake over the ash-barrels for rags 
with their long wooden tongs. Rinse your chiffon in tepid 
water, squeezing it over and over again in your hands very 
tightly. Do not rub it, or it will have a pulled appearance. 
Iron it very carefully with a moderately hot iron, not 
pushing the iron but laying it down on the damp chiffon 
like a weight. A good many people nowadays, when they 
are visiting and staying in hotels, carry with them a small 
iron which they can fix on the gas-brackets in their bedrooms, 
so that quite on the sly chiffon ruffles and neck-ties can be 
washed and arranged without any expense. Our hats too 
we should re-trim in September. Do not wear faded roses 
when there are tokens everywhere to remind us that the 
glory of midsummer is past, that the month has again got 
an “r” in it, and that the glorious months from May to 
August, when “ unconquerable hope ” is still in our hearts, 
are things of the past. For roses substitute some grapes, 
or some autumn foliage, or a fresh ribbon bow. Nothing 
looks so tawdry in September as the faded remnants of a 
summer hat. I have seen girls faithful to cotton violets, 
bleached with the sun, until the end of August. 


While the days, however, are still long (though September 
stands at the parting of the ways), and lamps are not lit 
until after seven, I would advise girls to do a little sewing 
for the winter. If your black evening dress requires 
remodelling for instance, why not embroider some lace 
with sequins, and get it in readiness for the dressmaker. 
Buy a couple of dozen yards of fine black lace insertion 
about one-and-a-half inches wide, and choose the tone of 
sequins which you think will suit you best. Rose-tinted 
are very smart on black. The pattern of the lace is then 
outlined with the sequins which, with a little practice, are 
quickly sewn on. When the lace is finished, get some 
velvet ribbon the same width, and join it to the lace in 
alternate strips of lace and velvet. When you have sewn 
the first two strips together, measure it to the width of 
ordinary silk, then cut them, but do not cut the rest of your 
lace and velvet into strips until each piece is stitched into 
its place, as you probably come out half an inch too short 
if they are cut first. This sequin lace and velvet makes a 
lovely zouave and sleeves for an evening gown, and it is 
really quite an inexpensive trimming if you make it your¬ 
self/ If you are uncertain how much to make, choose any 
pattern of a zouave you fancy in some fashion paper which 
supplies a flat pattern, and it will tell you how much 
material is required to make a zouave. The dressmaker 
will cut the zouave out of the lace and velvet as she would 
cut it out of any other material. 

I know an industrious girl who sequined the whole of a 
lace evening gown for herself in the holiday months. It 
was an inexpensive lace costume, and with a little patience 
and industry she converted it into a most enviable gar¬ 
ment. I would not advise any girl to stay indoors in the 
summer months, when she might be out in the sunshine, 
for the sake of a sequin gown ; but very often much fine 
work could be done while girls are sitting out of doors 
in the time which is given to profitless reading. In the 
old days before fiction was so cheap, girls made beauti¬ 
fully embroidered muslin collars which we are so eager 
to find in curio and old lace shops to-day. I am 
afraid the coming generation will not find much of our 
present day handiwork wherewith to make beautiful their 
gowns. 

And now I must describe the dresses the artist has 
sketched for us. The dress of the figure sitting down is of 
pale fawn delaine trimmed with black lace. The bodice 
is very becomingly trimmed for a girl who is rather narrow 
across the chest, though it should be noticed that the 
fichu hangs well over one shoulder and is looped up on the 
other. This is delightfully novel and pretty. The hat is 
made of black lace wreathed with white roses. _ Wreaths 
are quite the proper trimming for shade hats this season. 
The gown on the figure standing up is of pale blue voile 
with a black spot. The frills on the skirt are graduated, 
and the elbow sleeves are finished with a deep soft frill to 
match the skirt. The little black vest and band give the 
finishing touch to this useful costume. The hat is of 
black crinoline, trimmed with white ostrich feathers. 

The long coat on the centre figure of the three school¬ 
girls is made of fawn covert coating, quite plain, with 
stitching all round. The figure on the left is a coat and 
skirt of light grey Harris tweed flecked with green. 
Buttons of dark green enamel. The useful ulster cloak 
on the third figure is made of dark brown waterproof 
tweed, the collar of fawn and gold plaid silk. The cloak 
is finished with four rows of silk stitching. 


VARIETIES. 


Impossible Music. —In a recent novel, a Scottish 
Highlander is described as sitting on the roadside singing 
a Jacobite song and accompanying himself on the bag¬ 
pipes. This feat is scarcely as yet possible with the 
Highland pipes—except in a novel. 

Would You be Happy ?—Character plays a larger part 
than intellect in the happiness of life. 


A Doubtful Privilege. —The woman who has lived 
for herself has the privilege of being her own mourner. 

A Good Conscience. —A good conscience is more to 
be desired than all the riches of the East. How sweet are 
the slumbers of her who can lie down on her pillow and 
review the transactions of every day without condemning 
herself. A good conscience is the finest opiate. 







CHINA MARKS. 

FRANCE. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


The success of the porcelain manufacture in Saxony under 
Bottcher, director of the Meissen factory, gave birth to 
attempts at imitation at Sevres, St. Cloud, and the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, Paris. The Sevres period dates from 1756, the 
Vincennes factory having been removed thither; and there 
th e Jdte tendre was produced, of which the enamel is only 
a kind of vitrification, less hard even than that of Fayence, 
which is procured by much the same degree of heat, and is 
easily cut or scratched. It may be well to observe, when 
naming Fayence, that it is not true porcelain, which latter 
is heavier, hard and cold, and milk-white in colour, and is 
of fiate dtire. Fayence is merely an imitation of porcelain, 
but is really terra-cotta enamelled, lacking the transparency 
of porcelain. 

To supply all the china marks of a country like France in 
a magazine article would be quite out of the question, which 
will be evident when I mention the fact that there are 
upwards of two hundred. St. Cloud is the parent manu¬ 
factory of France, as it can be traced back to the year 1695. 
Thence, in 1735, the manufacture was carried to Chantilly, 
after that to Vincennes, and then to Sevres. The earliest 
decorations of the French porcelain were copied from the 
Chinese. The material employed until about the year 1761 
was th e J>ate tendre, when the secret of producing the Jdte 
dure was purchased from Peter Anthony Hanung (from 
Saxony), and about eight years afterwards, Macquer (a 
chemist) succeeded in manufacturing the hard porcelain at 
Sevres. Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour had greatly 
encouraged the work at the Chateau Vincennes ; and in 
1760, the former, with Boileau as director, became sole 
proprietor of the institution. 

The directors of the chief and earliest French manu¬ 
factories already named were Charles Adam, Eloy 
Brichard, M. Boileau, Macquer, Brongniart and Regnault. 
Brongniart was distinguished, not alone for his manufactures 
but for a celebrated work, entitled, Traite des Artes 
Ceramique. The Sevres period began with the mark “ D,” 
and in the year 1755, the King gave an order for the marking 
of the china with a double (writing) “ L,” enclosing the 
letter “ F,” then “A A,” “R R, and “ A Z.” Then 
followed “ R F,” or “ Republic Franfaise.” The double 
“ L’s,” when employed as Royal presents or for the King’s 




own use, were occasionally surmounted by a crown or 
fleur-de-lys. 

After the use of these marks under Royal patronage—that 
is to say, up to the year 1792—a new epoch opened on the 
marking of the china under the First Republic, and all 
through this form of government, the Consular and First 
Imperial epochs, the second Royal (under Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X.) and of Louis Philippe, the name “ Sevres,” 
or the initial letter “ S,” was always included in the device. 
The Second Republic and Second Imperial adopted the 
initial letter in addition to the device. Thus there will be 
little difficulty in allocating pieces of French porcelain to 
the Sevres manufactory. The letters “ R F,” interlaced 




at first, then in capital letters, then in writing form, and then 
the name “ Sevres ” only, were employed in the First Re¬ 
public. The mark in the Consular period, from 1804 to 1814, 
was — - and the Imperial was marked 

r thus- 


■yw= 

,5 evres 




- - J7I p - 


dating from 1804 to 1809. Then Napoleon assumed the 
Imperial Eagle from 1810 to 1814—the time of his abdication 
and which was thus represented— 




Then followed the reign of Louis XVIII., when the old 
Koya cipher of Louis XV. was resumed, the Jleur-de-lys, 
and the name “ Sevres,” surmounting the date “ 21 ” being 
afterwards enclosed in the interlaced “ L’s.” The cipher 
was printed in blue. Six varieties of marks were employed 
in the reign of his successor, 

Charles X., from the year 1824 to 
1830, all of them guaranteeing their 
origin at Sevres save one, by the 
inscription of the name; two “C’s” 
for “ Charles,” being substituted 
for the “ L’s,” one enclosing- the 
numeral “X,” and the other a 
Jleur-de-lys. The only exception to the use of the name of 
the factory being a single “ C,” and an “ X ” surmounted 
by a crown, and the date “30 ” beneath the “ C ” thus 
Decorated pieces were likewise distinguished . 
by a crown, surmounting a double “ C ” inter- 
laced in blue, the date below them, and the 
words in capitals “ D£COR£ A SEVRES” 
around on each side. f /f 7 > n 

Louis Philippe followed, whose reign was dis- ((j 1 *" 
tinguished on the Sevres porcelain by three 'i /1 
different marks, one on that of the Chdteau ^ V 
d Eu, and one on the white china in chrome green, thus— 

<X2E> 

The three first-named were painted, one in blue, another in 
blue or green (when for decorated pieces), and the third is 
the “ Citizen King’s ” double cipher, dated— 




S V 


Then followed another Republican period 
—in 1848—and the mark used from 1848 
up to the Second Imperial epoch under 
Napoleon III. (in 1852), was a ring enclos¬ 
ing initials and a date, painted in red. 

Then followed the Eagle with an “ S ” 
at one side, and a large capital “N” 


*s. 
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surmounted by a crown, and the date, two 
years after his succession, “54,” on the 
other side. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of a 
magazine series to illustrate all the marks 
of painters and decorators during a period 
of upwards of fifty years, dating up to 1800. 
No less than one hundred and fifteen were in use, followed 
by some eighteen more up to 1845, not to speak of all the 
letter-signs employed in this manufactory. For these, and 
many which must be omitted, the reader must refer to the 
exhaustive works brought out on the subject. I may add 
that a comet was employed; that which appeared in 1769 
was occasionally substituted on the Sevres work, for any 
other mark. 

Although I have given precedence to Sevres as being the 
most important amongst the twenty-four factories of 
France—all more or less celebrated I can scarcely pass 
over the mother-institution of St. Cloud, established in 
1695. It began with soft paste, supposed to have really 
been a fine fayence. The works were under the patronage 
of Louis XIV. in 1702, and the mark used in compliment 
to him was the sun, under two forms, then a large fleur- 
de-lys, and subsequently the initials “ St. C ” surmounting 
a capital “ T.” Chantilly followed next in priority of 



date to Sevres. The former adopted a horn in red or blue 
as its distinguishing mark. It was established in 1735 by 
letters patent in the patronage of the Prince de Conde, 
and under the direction of Ciquaire Cirou. 

_ g The latter (Menecy) founded in the same 

g t year, was under the patronage of the 

If Due de Villeroq. Within forty-five years 
the firm removed to Bourg la Reine, 
the only mark employed being two 


capital letters, “ D. V.” 

The china factories in France were greatly multiplied 


from this time forth, and it would exceed due limits of 
space to do more than give some of their names in the order 
of their several dates. There were factories at Sceau, Arras, 
and Vincennes, all of fiate tendre , the latter sometimes 
marked by a three-pointed crown surmounting the separate 
initials or monogram, “ L. P.,” supposed to be those of 
Louis Philippe, Due de Chatres, afterwards King. The 
first French porcelain factory producing the $dte dure 
was that at Brancas-Lauragais, in 1753, and distinguished 
by the monogram of the Comte de Lauragais (L. B.). The 
jyate tendre was produced at Etiolles and Bourg la Reine, 
but the dure was manufactured, as well as the tendre , at 
Clignancourt. The first mark employed at the latter 
factory—which was under the patronage of Monsieur le 
Comte de Provence (the King’s brother), in 1775—was 
unique in character. It was a windmill in two forms ; the 

A M 

first is rare; both are in blue. There were other marks 
besides these. 

I should have placed the Orleans factory on the same 
footing as that at Brancas-Lauragais, having both pro¬ 
duced the j)dte ditre at about the same time. The mark 
was a lambel d’ Orleans , the points being filled in with 
colour on the hard paste, and only outlined on the soft. 
Le Brun, the last director, marked his work with his 
monogram, “ B. L.” In 1769, the potters of Lorraine 
distinguished themselves in their fine artistic works in 
'bate de marbre , and Biscuit de Nancy , under the patron¬ 
age of the Due de Lorraine. For Niderville, established in 
1768 by the Baron Beyerle, there are nine marks, for which 
the reader must be referred to the exhaustive works 
published on the subject, as also for those of many 
fabriques which were of brief existence. In Paris there 
have been some twenty-three factories. That in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Denis was the first which possessed the 
secret of the $ate dure manufacture in 1769, and was 
distinguished by the letters “ C. P.” surmounted by a 
coronet, for Charles Philippe, Comte d’Artois, its patron. 




TWO RECIPES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Pickled Onions. 

Choose the smallest onions, peel them and throw them 
into a brine of salt and water strong enough to bear an egg. 
Allow them to remain in this brine all night, and the next 
day drain them from it and dry them between two soft 
cloths. Put the onions when dry into jars or wide-mouthed 
bottles. 

Boil enough good vinegar to cover them with one ounce 
of peppercorns, one ounce of sliced ginger, one salt- 
spoonful of mustard seeds, one teaspoonful of grated horse¬ 
radish, and a pinch of allspice. Allow the vinegar and 
seasonings to boil for five minutes, and when it is just off 
the boil pour it over the onions in the bottles. Put the 
pickles away till next day, then cork the bottles firmly and 
tie them down. 

The onions must be covered by the vinegar in the bottles, 
and if more vinegar has been prepared than is required, it 
may be bottled separately and will be handy for flavouring 
salads and made dishes. 


Preserved Lettuce Stalks. 

Peel the stalks of old lettuces, throwing the stalks into 
cold water as you peel them. Boil them in the water until 
they are quite tender. Then take them out, cut them into 
lengths of about two inches, and lay them on a sieve to 
drain. (If the stalks are not transparent, they must be 
peeled again.) Make a syrup sufficient to cover them, 
allowing one pound of sugar to one and a half pints of 
water. Skim the syrup carefully, and add to it one ounce 
of crushed root ginger. Boil altogether for ten minutes. 
Place the lettuce stalks in a basin, pour the hot syrup 
over them, and cover them closely down. (The syrup must 
be boiled three times and poured over the stalks.) If 
necessary, for the second and third boilings add a quarter 
of a pound more sugar to the syrup. Place the lettuce 
stalks in wide-mouthed glass bottles and pour the syrup 
over them for the last time when it is cold. Cover the 
bottles down tightly and store them in a dry place. 

This makes a very nice dessert dish through the winter. 














A SCOTS THISTLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbcth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXL 


N an autumn day a year or 
two later, Beth had a 
letter from Isabel to tell 
her of Claire’s seri¬ 
ous illness. 

“We heard of it 
accidentally,” she 
wrote, “ and mother 
at once went to her. 
She found her in 
poor lodgings, alone 
and very ill, with no 
one to take care of 
her but the land- 
lady, who h a s 
neither time nor in¬ 
clination for nurs¬ 
ing. You know 
what mother is, and 
you will be glad to 
hear that Claire soft¬ 
ened to her after a 
little. Oh, Beth, her 
married life must 
have been very, very 
unhappy! Mother said the saddest thing of all—far 
sadder than the poor room and her changed looks—was 
her entire silence about her husband—not even feeling 
enough left to use reproaches. She is pretty no longer. 
Her family have cast her off, and so he neglects her. 
He is scarcely ever with her—seemingly gives her no 
money. 

“ Mother pleaded that she might go for Jane. It has 
been, I think, the bitterest cross in Jane’s life that Claire 
and she were separated by this marriage. Claire has 
steadily refused to see her. She would have continued 
to refuse, but she is so ill, poor thing, she could not 
long resist mother’s entreaties, so Jane is there. She 
had taken up private nursing after her three years in the 
London Hospital, and was disengaged and could go at 
once. 1 saw Jane yesterday when I went to ask for 
poor Claire. Jane’s face has a look of peace in it I 
have never seen there till now. You were right, Beth. 
Her work in the children’s ward brought out the love 
that was only frozen over. The world will always think 
her cold, but the children knew the meaning of tender¬ 
ness when she took them in her arms. I think of her 
as a ‘ snow-crowned volcano.’ So few would guess at 
the deeps of fire within. But always when I saw her 
before there was an abiding sadness in her expression, 
because the chance of service she coveted was denied 
her, and now that the right to love Claire is given back 
to her, she is at rest. Yesterday we were talking of you, 
and she said— 

“ ‘ It is asking much of Beth’s generosity, but it is 
the wronged who are generous. Do you think she 
could find it in her heart to forgive us and come ? ’ 

“And I said— 


“ 4 Beth will come without thinking it generous at 
all.’ 

“And having committed myself in this rash way, I 
immediately wondered what the wise uncle and aunt 
would say. It is wretched weather for a long journey, 


and our spare bedroom is so poor a place to offer our 
Scotch princess. It was only exalted into a 4 spare ’ 
room when Jack and Geordie went to Canada, and I’ve 
never had the heart to take down their dear rubbish 
from the walls. And the furniture is four years more 
decrepit than when you saw it last. But on the other 
hand, our hearts have four times the warmth (if that 
could be) towards you, Beth, and whatever else is 
shabby, the welcome won’t be so, I promise you. But 
I want you so selfishly and so much that I’ll end with 
the prudent suggestion— 

“ Consult the beloved physician, and go by his 
advice.” 

44 And what does the best of physicians and uncles 
say?” inquired Beth when Dr. John had adjusted his 
spectacles and read the letter with critical deliberation. 

44 Tut, tut! What’s the use of putting it on me ? 
Don’t I know you women and your ways ? If I was to 
say no, it would only spur you on to find a better reason 
for saying yes.” 

44 1 suppose that means I’ve your august permission.” 
Then she put her cheek down against his. 44 You would 
be the first to despise me if I didn’t answer such an 
appeal. Do you think poor Claire will die ? ” 

44 1 never give a medical opinion without seeing the 
patient. I can’t spare the time to take you, and I don’t 
know about your going alone.” 

44 If you could drive me down to the station I could 
catch the afternoon train to Edinburgh, and Cousin 
William too would see me off.” 

44 To-night ? ” 

Beth hung her head, perhaps to hide a dimple. 

44 Aunt Anneys is packing, and we telegraphed to 
Isabel and Cousin William.” 

44 And you come to ask my permission ! ” said the 
doctor in his most sarcastic manner. 

44 No, dear, only to take it for granted,” said Beth 
sweetly, kissing the bald spot on the top of his head. 

She had no adventures on her second journey to 
London. She had never wholly got over her nervous 
dread of trains, and could not set out on this journey 
without a shudder of remembrance. Judge then of her 
surprised relief when she found Archie Douglas and his 
sister waiting for her on the Edinburgh platform. 

44 How did you know ? ” she asked as she shook hands 
cordially. 

44 Your uncle wired on the chance of our knowing of 
somebody going,” said Mary Douglas. 44 You know 
what gadders we are, Beth, and it chanced by good luck 
to be Archie and me.” 

44 Why didn’t you come to see us, shabby people ? ” 

44 Couldn’t manage it, dear comrade,” said Archie. 

44 1 made a rush down for the dad’s birthday—seventy 
yesterday, dear old man—and could only get it in by 
doing both journeys by night. But I’m carrying Mary 
back with me, and as she’ll sleep all the way—you know 
you will, my dear goose—you and I can gossip for the 
next seven hours.” 

44 How splendid it is! There’s Cousin William. I 
must go and meet him in case he doesn’t see me.” 

44 Not much fear of that,” Mary laughed. 44 Your 
halo is as good as a lamp, Beth, under that hat.” 

Beth shook the aspersed curls at her friend as she 
went to meet Cousin William. Brother and sister looked 
after her with the admiration both felt, for at nearly 
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twenty-three Beth was a very striking-looking girl, tall, 
straight, and slim, with that free carriage country 
maidens often have. Her bright hair, with its distinct 
tinge of red, disposed itself in natural waves about her 
face, which had fulfilled its early promise of prettiness. 
But there was something more than prettiness to be 
seen there now; there was character, strength, intelli¬ 
gence, thoughtfulness. It was a face that could light 
up with fun and merriment and fall back in moments of 
meditation into a sweet gravity that was equally attractive. 
There was one person at least who could never decide 
whether he best loved the gay or the serious Beth, and 
arrived finally at the original conclusion that all she did 
or looked was right. 

Archie, too, recalled their former journey, and on that 
account perhaps was so full of life and talk that Beth 
did not remember to feel afraid. She could take an 
intelligent interest in his work now, and could discuss 
with a critical acumen that often surprised him the 
newest developments of literature. Beth loved a good 
novel, and read all the best, but she had a high place 
in her likings for poetry, new and old, essays, biography, 
history. Her quiet life fostered a taste for study, and 
her uncle’s experienced judgment was her best guide 
through the labyrinth of letters. 

In those uneventful years when she ripened and 
matured she read her father’s famous romances. The 
world had praised, blamed, bought them eagerly. She 
found them beautiful, with all that the finest skill in 
words could make them, but they left a great emptiness 
in her heart that she could only fill with pain and tears 
and great longings to be near him and assure herself 
that it was not the real father she loved who spoke, but 
some voice that he assumed. 

For he had shown himself satisfied with less than the 
best and highest that was in him. His lifted hand, 
which might have plucked the finest fruit on the top¬ 
most bough of Life’s tree, fell lazily, content to reach 
for the lowest and the nearest. And because, however 
it may be swayed here and there in the beginning by 
popular breezes, the world’s judgment in the end is 
always fixed, final, just and sane, Richard Bethune 
would never be a great writer. No glamour of 
phrasing, no skill in construction will save alive a book 
that is false to what Carlyle calls “ the eternal verities,” 
and Beth, discerning as are the pure in heart, wept hot 
tears over the open grave of her father’s reputation. 

But of this she said no word, neither to father, nor to 
uncle, nor to friend. Love may be wounded, while 
loyalty lives on unhurt. 

Archie insisted on taking the girls to the refreshment 
room at King’s Cross, and ordered a substantial break¬ 
fast while they went to wash off the stains of travel. 
Though Mary, in spite of her protestations, had slept 
peacefully, Beth, who had not rested at all, was the 
fresher of the two. 

“ There, you look rather less disreputable,” said 
Archie, when they rejoined him. “ I wonder how it is 
that a single night of wakefulness demoralises even 
strong folk, and impairs feminine beauty to an 
extent-” 

“Archie, don’t be rude!” reproved the sister. “If 
our beauty is impaired, it’s because you chattered so 
much that neither of us could rest. And, besides, if 
you talk of looks, your own-” 

“ But I don’t set up for being a beauty.” 

“Just as well,” she retorted, thrusting home one of 
those plain truths sisters love, “ for Johnnie Dacre 
declares you’re the most delightfully ugly person oi his 
acquaintance ! ” 


“ Now, Beth, I appeal to you.” He was watching 
her pour out her coffee—no sugar and very little milk, 
he must remember that, and what a pretty turn of the 
wrist a woman had when she filled a cup! “You 
hadn’t known me very long, I know, before you 
discovered a poet in my eye—without the fine frenzy— 
and a saintliness in my expression that reminded you of 
the good Douglas—the ‘ tendir and trew ’ person of 
history.” 

“ The first time I saw you,” said Beth with frank 
mirth, “ you didn’t see me, and I had a fine opportunity 
of reading your character.” 

“And what did you make of it?” he asked with 
anxious earnestness behind his fun. 

“ I thought you looked ferocious enough to be a 
soldier of fortune—Uncle John said you had taken a 
seat all by yourself, that you might read your own 
contributions to Poet’s Corner in the Scotsman —and I 
was just giving you a fine embroidery of swordcuts and 
slashes when you looked up-” 

“ And you saw and were ashamed of your mistake ?” 

“And said to the waitress, ‘Two Cambridge sausages 
and some fried potatoes, please.’ Neither romance nor 
poetry could stand that, now, could they ? ” she asked 
quaintly, and they both laughed. 

“ But afterwards, Beth ?” 

“ Afterwards ”—she looked at him with friendly eyes 
—“ I came to the conclusion that ‘ handsome is that 
handsome does.’ ” 

Beth had very little luggage, and it was possible for 
all three to set out in one cab. Mary Douglas was 
about to visit some friends in Brompton, and it was 
agreed that they should drop her there, and that Beth 
should go on to her destination. 

Beth was rather silent and abstracted as they drove 
through the busy streets; she made an effort to catch 
Mary’s light chatter above the din of traffic, and failing, 
gave herself up to memories and anticipations. She 
seemed another than her old self of four years since, 
traversing these same streets. Four years are a great 
space of life when one is young, and they may account 
for a large mileage of mental and moral travel. She 
had not then been able to look beyond the present pain 
or to sustain herself with any vision of the peace and 
quietude into which she had drifted, but the pain, 
though dead, came back as dead memories will with 
something of its old power to hurt. She could not 
breathe the air her father breathed, see the familiar 
streets and houses his eyes rested on daily without a 
very wistful sense of the real distance between them, 
without a very real desire to lessen it. But he was 
abroad. Since that first winter—the winter of Claire’s 
flight—when he had taken his wife to Cannes, they had 
gone to the south of France every autumn. Mr. 
Bethune had given up journalism, and his books did 
not suffer by change of scene. 

So that, as far as he was concerned, her visit must 
needs be fruitless. And Claire ? Her thoughts went 
forward with a certain shrinking and dread to that 
approaching meeting. It was not that she did not 
forgive—it is easy to forgive the trespasses of others, 
since it is not we who pay the penalty—but she dreaded 
that Claire would accept no olive-branch of peace. 

The cab drew up at its first stopping-place, and Mary 
got out. Mary, who was a little person of a con¬ 
siderable vanity, had various hat and band-boxes which 
had to be removed before Archie could release his long 
legs and use them to reach the pavement. Then there 
were reiterated good-byes and suggested arrangements 
for meetings which might as well have been discussed 
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any time during the twelve previous hours, and finally, 
in spite of the grave attendant footman, Beth was 
hugged and kissed by her friend. 

She released herself laughing, watched Mary trip up 
the steps, saw her swallowed behind the green door 
with its immaculate knocker, and then held out a hand 
to Archie. 

“ I’m coming.” 

“ There isn’t any need.” 

“ I’ve been reading Manners and the Man , and I 
find, when I travel with a young lady, it’s my duty to 
see her to her destination.” 

“ Oh, if it’s a question of duty ! ” She moved and let 
him re-seat himself. 

“Entirely a question of duty,” he made answer with 
twinkling eyes, “and at any cost to myself I will 


perform it. May I come to see you at West 
Kensington? I’m burning to renew my acquaintance 
with the ‘ gang.’ ” 

Beth smiled. 

“ Dear tumultuous gang ! I hope four years haven’t 
put any starch into them. I’m terribly afraid Friday’s 
bairn may have grown up good. Are people often 
good at seven ? ” 

“ Not often, I think, if my own reminiscences go for 
anything. Beth, you haven’t said I may call.” 

“ Of course. Mr. and Mrs. King will be very glad to 
see you. But I don’t think I’ll be much there. I 
haven’t come up—just for pleasure, you know.” 

“I know,” he said sympathetically. Then after a 
pause, “ I’ll take my chance.” 

{To be contmued.') 



PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW* 

By A LAWYER. 


Licences. 

1 HIS is supposed to be a free country, yet there are very 
few things which you can do without a licence. 

You cannot be married without a licence or what amounts 
to one. An ordinary licence costs from £2 to £3 ; a special 
about £30. For a registrar’s certificate in church, the fee 
is 2s., and for marriage by banns a few shillings. 

You cannot be buried without the registrar’s certificate, 
and on your birth and on your death information must be 
given to him that the date may be duly registered. 

London solicitors practising within ten miles of the 
General Post Office have to pay £g a year for the privilege, 
and country solicitors £6. 

Barristers who have not compounded for their fees have 
to pay a guinea a year before they can accept a brief. 

Bankers have to take out an annual licence of £30 ; 
restaurant-keepers also. 

Auctioneers pay ^10 yearly for the privilege of holding 
auctions. 

Wine merchants ^10 10s. for selling wine, and distillers 
the same amount. 

Tobacco manufacturers from ten to thirty guineas 
annually. 

Brewers, £1 ; vinegar-makers the same. 

Publicans, from £\ 10s. to ^60. 

Pawnbrokers, £7 10s. to £13 5s. 

Gold and silversmiths, £3 15s. 

House-agents, £2 ; haw'kers likewise. 

And licences from 5s. to ^5 5s. for following other 
occupations too numerous to mention. 

If you keep a carriage, you must pay a licence for doing 
so; the cost varies according to whether it runs on two or 
more wheels, or is drawn by one or more horses, from 15s. 
to £2 2 s. per annum, or up to £3 3 s. for a motor-car. 

If there is a crest on it, you will have to take out a licence 
for armorial bearings, and pay another £2 2 s. a year for that. 

No licence is needed for a bicycle. 

A man-servant will cost you 15s. a year beyond his wages 
and beyond his keep. 


The use of a hall-porter in a flat will not render you 
liable for the duty for keeping a male servant. 

But the occasional employment of a man to clean and 
00k after a pony carriage used for pleasure will make you 
liable to pay the licence. 

\ ou must take out a licence for the use of armorial 
bearings. 

The cost is £1 is. per annum. 

A ring with a crest on it is an armorial bearing, and so is 
a crest upon note-paper; a monogram is not. 

A chair or a piece of plate which you purchase with a 
crest upon it, which crest you have no right to bear 
renders you liable for the duty. 

You are liable for the mere possession of an article with 
an armorial bearing upon it. 

The mere possession of a gun does not render you liable 
for a gun licence, unless you carry the gun, or in other 
words, shoot with it. 

But if you carry a revolver or pistol about with you, you 
render yourself liable for taking out a gun licence. 

A gun licence costs 10s. a year. 

For shooting game you must obtain a licence to shoot 
game. Gamekeepers have to pay an annual licence which 
costs them £2. 

People holding licences to shoot game are exempt from 
paying a gun licence. 

Soldiers and volunteers are also exempt from gun 
licences. 

If you keep dogs, you must pay an annual licence of 
7s. 6a. for each dog that is over six months old. 

Blind people may keep one dog to guide them, and 
shepherds may keep a sheep-dog for herding their flocks, 
without being subject to this tax. 

No licence is required for keeping cats, fowls, or other 
animals or pets. 

Nearly all these licences are obtainable at an ordinary 
post-office. 

People omitting to take out licences for which they are 
liable, at the proper times and places, will be compelled to 
pay lor the licence and be fined for their non-compliance. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

STUDY AND STUDIO. GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 


Eileen Lyndon (Canada).—We remember your former letter quite 
well, and are glad to be able to congratulate you on the work you now 
send us. The poems are musical, and call for no criticism as to 
rhyme and metre. We especially like the “ Indian Lullaby.” “ The 
Redemption of Peter ” is a pretty story. Occasionally we note a fault 
of inexperience. “No longer morose and silent” is not a complete 
sentence. The description of the lire rather lacks force, and we doubt 
whether a rescued child would dare to re-enter the smoke of a blazing 
house; while if the flames were actually “ fluttering about her little 
head, singeing her golden curls,” she would hardly escape quite 
unhurt. You should at once show clearly that Peter appeared at the 
window. In fact, that scene does not read as though you had witnessed 
the horror of a conflagration. Smoke is as deadly as flame in such 
catastrophes. Certainly do not deprive yourself of the pleasure of 
writing ; that would be a great pity. 

Excelsior. —The sketches you enclose show imagination, but as .you 
yourself acknowledge, there , is a'lack' of literary training plainly 
visible. In your note to us you stray from the third person into the 
first, and we scarcely expected, therefore, to find your compositions so 
good as they proved to be on examination. If you can study the art 
of-English coinposition, your imagination may enable you to produce 
much better work than this you have sent us; but education is your 
first concejrn, and as’you are:so.young,.this'need not trouble you. 
TOMIN (Africa).—Yes, dear Italian reader, it would be “.pleasing to 
earn literary sums at fifteen,”.but such success ’ is rarely, if ever, 
attained ty Your sketch, considering that you are writing in a foreign 
language, is very good, but there are un-English expressions, e.g ., 
“the girl gasped hot to squeek,” We are sure you have taken great 
pains with it,'but we do not print anything that is not written by a 
practised hand. 

MISS Hughes.— We are flattered by your request that we should give 
you a list of the best hundred books for a girl’s school library, but we 
are afraid that it is impracticable in this column. It would occupy 
space, take much time in preparation, and provoke criticism when 
complete from every quarter. . ; 

Music.—The arpeggi .(Italian plural for arpeggios) you describe, are 
the common chord and its first and second inversion, beginning the 
one on the third, the other on the fifth, of the chord. A scale in 
eighths is the scale played the same in both hands. The scales given 
by your book are the scales you will require' for your examination. 
Madame Dupont (Ghent).—We haVe' taken 'notice of your wish. 
Your best plan to obtain pupils would be to place your name on some 
good London registry, say that of the Army and Navy Stores, West¬ 
minster, or to advertise in some English paper. THE GIRL’S OWN 
PAPER finds its way to the ends of the earth, so you ought to be able 

to obtain it-in Ghent. . 

STELLA. —We do not undertake to forward letters, so we are afraid that 
the lack "of your address may cause great delay in your correspondence ; 
still, we have inserted v°ur nom de pliimc. 

A BRISBANE GIRL. —The highest distinctions of Trinity College obtain¬ 
able by examination are the Diploma of Licentiate of Music (L.Mu?. 
T.C.L.) and Fellowship (F.T.C.L.), but the examinations are held in 
London, at the College only. The Diploma of Associate in Music 
and the Higher Certificates (Practical and Theoretical) may be sat for 
in the Colonies. You do not give us any details of the reason for your 
question, or we might reply more fully. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

“ POST BOY ” inquires for the author and publisher of two songs— 
“ Wrap me up in my old stable jacket,” and “ Three Jolly Post 
Boys.” 

Would any reader of the “ G. O. P.” lend or exchange the sequel to 
The Wide Wide World , by Susan Warner (E. Wetherell), to P. E. K. ? 


Hopeful (Employment at Home ).—Your idea of doing dressmaking 
at home, as you are not allowed to go out in order to learn a trade 
thoroughly, seems to us in every way a wise one. We do not think 
that if you live in a town you will have any difficulty in obtaining 
orders. You should advertise a little in a local paper, and also make 
the project known among your friends as widely as possible. Almost 
everywhere there is a great demand for dressmakers who will under¬ 
take small alterations and renovations at moderate cost. 

M. A. G. (Training in a London Children's Hospital ).—It is possible 
to enter a children’s hospital to be trained at a lower age than other 
hospitals. The minimum age is generally twenty-one. One of the 
best hospitals of the kind is that in Great Ormond Street, and its rules 
may well be taken as an example of those in force at other similar 
institutions, although each hospital differs in some particulars from its 

* fellows. At Great Ormond Street there are ordinary and paying 
probationers. Ordinal*}’- probationers, after a period of trial may be 
received for three years’ training. Their salary is for the first year 
£8, second year £12, and third year ^18. Afterwards they can, of 
course, be promoted, or can seek employment elsewhere. Paying 
probationers pay one guinea a week, and can be trained for shorter or 
longer periods, but they do not receive certificates as trained nurses 
unless they have been three years in the hospital. 

G. H. (Training in Cookery ).—Your decision to learn cookery is 
eminently wise, for there is scarcely a limit to the number of ways in 
which a knowledge of cookery may come in useful.' We consider it 
would be better to be taught at a good school of cookery than to enter 
a confectioner’s shop as an apprentice. In a confectioner’s you would 
only learn howto make a few things, and you could not be taught 
with so much personal attention as in a school of cookery. Ihe 
Manchester School of Cookery, about which you inquire, is a very 
good one. The address, is 10, South Parade, St. Mary Street, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. You should write to Miss Romley. Wright, Vic¬ 
toria Park, who would also tell you what facilities there are for learning 
laundry-work at the Manchester School of Domestic Economy. You 
need not take a very long or expensive course if you wish to become a 
lain cook, but not to teach; but, naturally, the more you learn the 
etter wages and position you would be able to command. Concerning 
the exact course which you should pursue, it would be best for you to 
follow the advice which Miss Romley Wright might be kind enough 
to.give you, that is to say, if you decide to study in Manchester. You 
should write to the Director of" Technical Instruction, County Offices, 
Stafford, to inquire what scholarships, if any, are offered for 
successful students .'of cookery. . 

Quid Faciam (Suggestions ).—The physical disability you mention 
might altogether debar you from becoming a clerk. - Vou cpuld apply 
to the Prudential Life Assurance Company, Holborn, and inquire 
whether you would be eligible for admission to the staff of women 
clerks employed there. But if you find it better to try photo¬ 
graphy, you should attend a preliminary course of training at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, and afterwards enter some good firm of 
photographers. - -* <• * -• 

J. G. M. (Dispensing ).—As you are fond of nursing, and might possibly 
later join your sister, who is already a qualified nurse, your plan of 
learning dispensing appears to be a good one, especially as you are 
too young to enter a hospital. It would be best for you to write to the 
Secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society, 17, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, and ask him whether he can tell you of a good pharmacy or 
institution in your part of the country where you could be received as 
a pupil. The training takes three years, and you ought to get some 
good laboratory practice as well as your training in regular pharmacy. 
Possibly you could study the scientific subjects at the University 
College of South Wales, Cardiff. Miss Hurlbatt, Principal of Aber- 
dare Hall, Cardiff, would very likely be kind enough to advise you on 
this point. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

Thistle:.— We like the thought of your parable “ A Winter Dream.” 
Here and there you have an error in composition or grammar. You 
should not say, “I failed to see who I had inconvenienced,” but 
whom ; and one “but” should not follow another, as in your 
concluding sentence. With attention to the laws of composition, and 
practice, we think you might do better work. You must be very 
careful, in “ parables from nature,” to be accurate. For example, 
the damp dead leaves on which the hero is walking are unmistakably 
dead, and do not themselves live again. Yet “Mother Nature*’ 
seems to imply he is walking on what is “ only sleeping,” and that 
everything is going to revive without exception. The general drift 
ot the teaching is, of course, sound. 

Goose:.— The thoughts on “ Baby Caps ” are felicitous, but “ things ” 
and “ limbs ” do not rhyme. Your second line is not very good— 

“ Give sweet mem’ry backward wings.” 

You might work out these fancies more successfully. 

Our Interested Reader (Brighton).-We think that the National 
Dome Reading Union is just the society you need. Refer to a letter 
from the secretary published in this column in November, 1900, where 
you will find all particulars. In case you are unable to do this the 
address is Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. We 
cannot say whether a society mentioned in 1884 is still in existence 
but you could soon find out by writing to the address you mention! 
You will observe various amateur societies that might meet your 
needs mentioned from time to time under “ Study and Studio.” You 
might also consult Mrs. Watson’s articles on “ Self-Culture for Girls ” 
published about two years ago in The Girl’s Own Paper. 
Concert Pitch.— For many years past, the concert pitch in England 
has been half a tone higher than that in use on the Continent. For 
the convenience of vocalists in general, and hpera singers in par- 
ticuhar, efforts have been made during the past ten years to bring the 
English pitch into conformity with that used elsewhere. This action 
received the warrant of English musicians when the Philharmonic 
Society a few years ago determined to use the Continental pitch 
(A 439) at their concerts. Their action was followed by the Queen’s 
Hall and St. James s Hall concerts, and it is now almost universal. 
MINNIE.— In the speech from Troilus and Cressida, which you quote, 
Ulysses first addresses Agamemnon, the leader of the host, in terms 
of homage, and says in effect, “ Although all our tempers and minds 
should be m accord with yours, condescend to hear what I am going 
to suggest. Then he harks back again, dwelling on the applause 
and approbation he yields to both Agamemnon and Nestor; vet, for 
all that, he begs a hearing on his own account. The words under- 
ma y , paraphrased in homely fashion somewhat as follows— 
Your speeches ought to be heard far beyond the confines of this 
council. Yours O Agamemnon, is worthy of being engraved in 
brass and set on high that all Greece should read it. You, O Nestor 
venerable with your « thatch,’ or covering of silver locks, have spoken 
so wisely that all Greek ears would eagerly hearken, if only a mighty 
wind, strong as the axis on which the heavens revolve, could diffuse 
the words far enough abroad to reach them all.” The expressions are 
figurative and exaggerated; but Ulysses is anxious to do all honour 
to the great and wise chiefs who have preceded him, before he makes 
his own suggestions as to the capture of Troy. 


OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

C Macready New Zealand, wishes to know who wrote an American 
story, Rena Rivers. 

Gl ?V n wT Zealand inquires the name and the publisher 
of the song quoted in Edna Lyall’s Doreen, in which the lines occur— 

‘ To each, to all, I’m ever true— 
lo God, to Ireland, and to you.” 

Gladys wishes to discover the authorship and whereabouts of the 

MilTlVn Rose » “Burglar Bill,” and “The Mustard Plaster.” 

M W1 B f OWN h . as a T ^opy of « Dame Wiggins of Lee,” edited 

with additional verses, by John Ruslan, illustrations by Kate Green¬ 
away, dated 1885, and a second title-page, dated 1823. It is not in 
good condition. She will sepd it to F. D. W., post free for 3s., if 
desired. Address, 141, Castle Street, Salisbury". 

kln ?! y enc . Ioscs “ Tllc Passionate Shepherd ” for GIPSY, 
ind ano?hcr b^fnn"2g- S ‘ W ° “ Th ° Son S of thc ^rush,” 

‘“Will you come with me, my pretty one?’ 

I asked a little child.” 
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TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

Miss Frederica (“ One of your dear girls”).—I give the prefix to 
your chosen nom-de-plume because others have used it before. 1 
begin to think that I have as many girl-friends in South Africa as in 
England, and that is saying a great deal. You may*well claim the 
title as an old reader who has never missed a sitting In the Twilight 
Side bv Side. You write, “I am not in any trouble or religious 
difficulty like some who write to you, but 1 should be glad to 
correspond with a bright, true Christian girl. I am trying to follow 
my Lord’s footsteps, and we could help and encourage each other. I 
live on a farm and 1 can do but little, but 1 try to do well what lies 
nearest to me. I will be eighteen in July. I really sympathise with 
those who are troubled with doubts and fears. It was so with me 
some time ago ; but now I have learned to take the Lord at His word 
and believe Him. The Talks were such a great help to me, and 
another book I got a great blessing from is The Royal Bounty , by 
F. R. Havergal.” My dear Correspondent adds some sweet words 
she met with in reading, and concludes, “It is nice to thank God 
Who has given us such a dear mother, friend, adviser, and helper in 
you, and I shall pray Him to spare you long to us. Mv love to you 
as much as a daughter gives to her mother.” Dear FREDERICA, 
how can I read such a message without sending a full measure in 
return, not to you only, but to all the world-wide band of loving- 
hearted sympathetic girl-friends He has given to me? The best 1 
can write to any of you is but a poor response for all your affection 
and trust, but the large-hearted ones can always read “between the 
lines.” I will find you the Correspondent you want. 

One of Your Most Troubled Girls.—I have read your sad life- 
story, and I am not surprised that 3 r ou have broken down under your 
accumulated burdens. I shall not quote from your letter. I can only 
assure you of my sympathy and wish to help you. Many girls earn 
a comfortable income at the work you first name, but those who take 
outside situations must be healthy and able to go out in all weathers, 
so as to be regular and constant in their attendance. Read “ Clerks 
and Typewriters,” “ G. O. P.” June 8, page 574. What you have 
told me leads me to fear that you might often be kept at home by the 
distressing cough from which you suffer. Besides, no one would care 
to engage you whilst troubled with it. Your chance of obtaining 
work at home would depend on such private influence as you possess, 
or the interest used by friends on vour behalf. As I know nothing 
about these things, I cannot possibly give advice worth offering. It 
is a matter for you and your mother to consider. Before making a 
start, it would be well for you to count up probabilities, canvass your 
friends confidentially, and decide in accordance with the encourage¬ 
ment received. The same advice applies to your second question. 
You ought to be sure of a fair amount of work before incurring a debt 
to meet* preliminary expenses. I feel so sorry for you, dear. It is 
trying to possess so many qualifications for useful work and not to 
know how to turn your talents and educational advantages to profitable 
account. 

AVELINE THE FIRST.—It is difficult to draw a hard and fast line in 
the matter which perplexes you. I11 some cases a middle course 
offers no safety, since the smallest indulgence proves an overpowering 
temptation to excess. Those who, knowing their weakness, put 
themselves ip the way of temptation, sin against light and knowledge. 
Anyone who finds that the mere smell or taste of an intoxicant 
creates an irresistible longing for more, should never touch it. Total 
abstinence would be the only safeguard, and I have always felt that 
those who place temptation in the way of others who are only too 
ready to yield to it are positively guilty. . I have all my life been so 
happily free from the smallest liking for stimulants of the kind named 
that I can only realise from seeing others how terrible are the effects 
of it in their case. Your own good sense and anxiety to do right will 
guide you to a decision in the business matter alluded to. I strongly 
approve of the principles advocated by the society you name. They 
appeal to common sense, are suitable to varied circumstances and 
temperaments, and are in accordance with Bible teaching. 

Myrtle (Auckland).—I am rejoiced to know that your Correspondent 
has proved so helpful, and that you have found in her a bright and 
cheering friend. Do not be disheartened, dear, if your enjoyment 
of the things pertaining to Christ is sometimes clouded. Your path 
would be an exceptional one indeed if it were all smooth and no cloud 
ever came between you and the Sun of Righteousness. It is not only 
Christ’s young disciples who have to battle against the fault you 
mourn over. It is a very persistent foe, and needs to be fought at 
every step of the way. May you have the presence and help of Him 
Who, when in the 'flesh, “suffered, being tempted,” and is able to 
succour them that are tempted. 

NEXTE THYNGE.—I am glad to know you and your friend have joined 
our Editor’s “ Guild of Sympathy,” and I hope many more members 
will be added to it. I shall be pleased to hear from your friend if she 
has not written when you see this. Perhaps the book named by 
Miss Frederica in this Column might help your Correspondent, 
as it has been of use to her. When One gets used to refer to the 
Bible for the message to suit every spiritual want and difficulty, it 
becomes the one book with us. For myself, I can say with deepest 
thankfulness, “It never fails, never disappoints me. The more 1 
know of it, the more wonderful it seems.” Loving thanks tor your 
sweet letter. 

J. S-N.—Not having your address, I could not refer you to JESSIE 

W. { to dfcaWM’W*. f« ^cation in the Correspondence 
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Sweet 

and 

Sustaining. 


A sweetmeat that is also 
nourishing and sustaining is a 
welcome and valuable novelty. 
Many persons, whether young 
or old, find at times that they 
cannot take nourishment in 
the forms and shapes in which 
it is usually offered to therm 
The difficulty is solved by 



ELLIN’S 

Chocolate 


A new delicious article, con¬ 
taining all the valuable ele¬ 
ments of chocolate, and in 
addition rich in nutriment. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 

IN 6d. PACKETS ONLY. 

MELLIN’S WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


A 

O 


l)OLLlE.—Our Fditor lias passed your letter on to me, so that I may 
reply to the question that troubles you. I have just had a precisely 
similar one from another dear correspondent still younger than your¬ 
self. I should advise you to open your heart to your mother. Tell 
her how the services alluded to in your letter have influenced you for 
good, and that they are very dear to you. Plead with her that, were 
you to abandon them merely at her request for others which do not 
appeal to you in the same way, the result might be injurious to your 
spiritual welfare. You might force } r ourself to attend divine service in 
another place, and under a different form, but you would do so 
inwardly protesting against being compelled to be present in the body 
whilst your thoughts were elsewhere. I can hardly think a parent 
would persist in coercing you under such circumstances, especiallv as 
you are, thoiFgh a girl, old enough to decide for yourself. You are 
happy in that the loss of one so near and dear to you has been borne 
not only with submission to God’s will, but has proved the means of 
drawing you nearer to Him. I. am so glad you have joined our dear 
Editor’s “Guild of Sympathy,” and induced others to become mem¬ 
bers. I give you, dear girl, a warm welcome to my “ Twilight Circle.” 

JESSIE VV. writes, “ When I sent my letter asking for flowers, l little 
thought it would meet with such a generous response. It is most 
helpful to think how much kind and loving thoughtfulness these 
bright flowers bring with them. It would delight the kind senders to 
see how carefully they are treasured by the children. Will you 
please thank, through the Twilight Circle Column, all who have given 
pleasure in this way.” Mv Correspondent mentions with gratitude 
the sweet sympathetic messages, etc., which have accompanied the 
flowers. In every case where a full name and address was given, she 
has sent a special acknowledgment direct to the donor ; but asks for 
this further mention in our Column in order that all may know how 
gratefully she appreciates the kindly sympathy shown by our members 
“ to one of whom they really knew nothing.” But then we remember 
our motto—do we not, dear ones, each and all ?—and rejoice to 
minister in ever so little a way “ in His Name” to the happiness of 
others, whether we know them personally or not. I have to thank 
you, dear JESSIE, for undertaking what I trust will be a happy and 
useful correspondence. 

DAISY J.—Yes, I well remember your letter, and 1 am so glad to 
know that your Correspondent of the “ Circle ” is, though still 
unseen, your greatest friend, and that her letters are a source of such 
true pleasure to you both. 1 am constantly feeling that the success 
of nearly all the correspondences arranged is an answer to prayer. 
You tell me, “ When I am a bit down-hearted and grumpy, I pick 
up a ‘ G. O. P.’ and read some answers to your girls (I love the 
Twilight Circle Column). I know I shall always find something there 
and feel better for reading it. I am so sorry for the motherless 
doubt-stricken girls, and I love them and long so much to help them, 
but I can only pray and ask God to do it. Your Circle seems to band 
us all together, and I feel as if I knew the girls. You will understand 
my meaning. Love to you and all the Twilight girls.” I do under¬ 
stand you fully. I feel with you, and heartilv reciprocate your sweet 
message and offer. You will have had a replv to the latter. 

(Hope) Espoir. —I give you one of the French words for “hope,” 
because I have others using the name, and have already changed one 
to HOPEFUL! Write on any paper you choose. Your sweet 
words are most welcome. I devoted the latter part of a Twilight 
Talk to the subject named long ago. It was called “ On Glorifying 
God in Daily Life,” and is the last Chapter in the bound volume, 
or “ G. O. P.” No. 963, p. 584. It will give you ray views on 
amusements in a general way. It is impossible to particularise, 
but I am sure we ought to be guided by the effect for good, or 
otherwise, which indulgence in any special amusement has upon 
ourselves. The one named by you occupies a very wide sphere 
and embraces many varieties, some of which are decidedly harmful. 
The other subject which troubles you is that, having professedlv given 
your heart to Christ for three years, you are tired of trying to be 
good, and are grieving because you get no help from reading your 
Bible even though you pray over it, and that your good resolutions 
only end in failures. About these last. Read our old Twilight Talk 
“ Resolutions, Failures, and New Beginnings,” “ G. O. P.” No. 887, 
p. ^96, or Chapter iii. in bound volume ; it has helped many of my 
girls. I get some comfort from your letter. Your efforts cannot have 
proved failures in every case, for when you read of our Lord’s death 
upon the Cross it always stirs you to trv again, and you resolve to love 
Him more and serve. Him better. Who can despair for you when 
that “old, old story of Jesus and His love” stirs the verv depths of 
vour nature? Strive on, dear. No Christian ever gave up all for 
Christ’s sake without fighting many a hard battle with self. There is 
joy even in trying. Try on, and the joy of conquest will yet be yours. 
1 value your loving messages, and I pray that God will strengthen, 
bless, and make you truly His child and servant. 

AGNES L. writes, “ I want to tell you how much I like the Circle 
Column answers. I read them first of all and find helpful passages. 
The answers to others often tell me just what I wanted to know. I 
have read the ‘ G. O. P.’ for many years, and have often thought I 
should like to write to you. I have the volume of your Talks, and 
I read them over and over again. I was very glad when they were 
resumed in the numbers.” Such words make me very happv, dear. 
Your request was promptly complied with, as you know by results. 

AVF.RIL.—I have not forgotten you, and I want to hear from }'Ou 
again. 

CHARLOTTE R.—You will have had an answer to your request. I only 
add my heartfelt thanks for your cheery words, dear girl-friend. 
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The Girl’s Own Paper. 


MARIGOLD.— You would see my reply to former letter just after you 
wrote again in such a different strain. How I wish you were near 
enough for me to say much that it is impossible for me to write! I 
am so grieved to think that you “ have left off trying to follow Christ, 
and ceased both to read your Bible and pray.” I fear your ill-health 
makes you think the worst of those around you, and imagine yourself 
in the way. Still you have a great trust. A precious baby—“ a little 
darling that loves you.” How many would feel rich with the little 
arms round their necks, and with the touch of rosy lips on theirs! I 
have just received your second letter with photograph and address. 
Many thanks, dear. You shall soon be cheered by a happy corre¬ 
spondence. Read new “ Talk ” on “ Faith and trust.” 

HAWTHORN likes the name “Mother-friend” so much. “When I 
read it,” she tells me, “ all sorts of tender recollections came crowding 
up, for we had lost our dear mother two years ago, and we were 
always friends. I should say ‘ we are,’ for death does not really 
separate our loved ones from us, does it ? I always pray for my 
correspondent. Her letter sounded lonely, and my life is so rich in 
real friends and almost everything, that I must give her lots of love, 
mustn’t I ? ” Yes, dear ; and thus prove the reality of your love for 
Christ by love to your neighbour. 

AVELINE, SECOND. —I sympathise most fully with your feelings on 
religious matters, and I am very sorry that your efforts to act up to 
your principles are not fully understood. Those who use taunting 
words or say hard ones when they note a young disciple stumbling 
over little rough places in the “Narrow Way” do incalculable harm. 
As if we were not all stumblcrs, more or less, to the very end of our 
lives! Your question involves so much that I feel it difficult to 
answer. Your decision will affect the future of two lives, and you say 
that'my reply will influence it. You and your fiance, arc not of 
“ different religions,” as you express it. You are both Christians, 
and apparently earnest ones, both Protestants, only differing as 
regards ritual and church government. If you are both actuated by 
the charity which “ suffereth long and is kind, is not easily provoked, 
bearcth all things, hopeth all things,” if, in short, you “ can give and 
take,” I do not see why the difference named need prevent a happy 
union. The happiness must depend on “ what spirit you are of.” 
If each is so stubborn and determined as to doubt the possibility 
of good in anything beyond the particular groove chosen, then I 
should fear for your future. If you are true disciples of the God of 
Love and Prince of Peace, you will find joy in yielding where no 
important principle is involved. Read Eph. iv. to verse 6. May God 
enable you to decide rightly and for the happiness of two lives. 

Your Saddest ONE.—What pretty names you give me, dear child ! 
And how delightful it is to read that you always find in our column an 
answer to a question that has puzzled you. Never mind being sneered 
at for conscience’ sake. You are right to avoid places of amusement 
which you know would be injurious to the Christian life. You have 
to consider their effect upon yourself, and, when your own heart con¬ 
demns a thing, be sure and listen to it, and obey the warning at any 
cost of self-denial. The old Talk, “ In the Twilight Side by Side,” in 
“ G. O. P.” No. 931, p. 70, October 30, 1897, will just meet what you 
want. It is Chapter XIII. in the separate volume. What a comfort 
it is to be able to say, “ Young as I am, I do believe in prayer,” and 
that “ it will be answered if it is real prayer.” I quite agree with you 
that we should “ pray regularly for all clergymen that they may be 
inspired and strengthened for their most important work.” You arc a 
member of my Circle. It is open to all readers of the “ G. O. P.” 
and it is a joy to be helpful to them. There is nothing to pay. The 
reward comes in the knowledge that you, dear girls, find the advice 
of use. 

PANSY the Second. —You are right as to the town named. So many 
thanks for offers of help. I quote your words, which all will like 
to read. “ I am a very unworthy and feeble servant of my Lord, but 
I do long to do some real work for Him, and help my less happy 
sisters. Though I have no real ones of my own, I feel ‘sisterly’ 
towards all the members of our Circle under you, dear mother-friend, 
and I long to use my restored health and strength in His service as 
the best thanksgiving I can offer.” Be sure, dear PANSY, a way of 
usefulness will De opened for you. 1 will gladly send you another 
correspondent to whom I know you will be helpful. 

BIDDY writes lovingly and gratefully in return for help derived from 
our Column and Talks. The latter takes the place of a Bible Class she 
used to attend, but from which a removal has separated her. 

ONE Who Tries On. —Two letters from you since I last replied ! I 
need no reminder, dear. I never forget who is writing. I do so 
enter into your longing for a personal friend to whom you could speak 
as } r ou cannot write. The longing for human sympathy is part of 
one’s human nature. Well, you may be sure of this—your confidence 
is held sacred! You and yours are daily remembered, as you ask to 
be. I understand how temptations vary in accordance with age and 
surroundings. May God guard you and strengthen you to fight 
against every sin, and especially the one that most easily besets you. 
The fact.that you devote a certain part of your Sunday to our column, 
that my last answer came at a critical moment, and that, through it, a 
blessing also came, and strength was given you to overcome tempta¬ 
tion, is indeed delightful news. Surely the memory of this answer to 
our prayers will be helpful in the future ? Singularly enough, the 
pseudonym, “A DAUGHTER-IN-Love,” has been chosen by a new 
correspondent. Read her sweet letter. It has done me good. It will 
cheer you who are no less remembered by the name between ourselves. 

I have room in my heart for all my girls, whilst I have special sympathy 
to spare for each. 


A Daughter-in-Love. —Your letter is another proof of the ev6r- 
increasing interest shown in our Circle correspondence and our Talks. 
I must quote largely from it that others may share the pleasure with 
which I have read it. “ Another member of your Circle, a far-away 
one who has sat with you from the beginning, is coming to express 
her gratitude for the kind words and encouragements she too has 
received from your ‘Talks’ and still more from the Circle column. 
I HE GIRL’S Own Paper has been my favourite reading for perhaps 
eight years, and much is the good I have gathered from it. What 
comfort your words of cheer must be to many lonely girls whose trials, 
often so vividly depicted, make truly one’s heart ache, and more than 
once arouse admiration for the way they are borne. I have many 
things to thank God for—a kind husband, three sweet babies, a 
comfortable home—so, though motherless and sometimes lonely, I 
feel generally happy and thankful. I am twenty-four, and married 
for nearly five years. I want to tell you how deeply sorry I feel for 
all the poor, girls who do not believe in Christ, who are groping and 
yearning for the light. I too have gone through a terrible storm of 
doubt as a mere child of fourteen, but Dy the grace of God I conquered 
by telling myself, ‘I am too young and ignorant to be able to judge 
in such a matter. I will drive resolutely all doubts away, and not 
allow myself to seek for another truth until I am much older and more 
experienced. In the meantime, I will strive to be good and to serve 
the God I know.’ This resolution was carried out, and since I have 
met, almost without seeking them, overwhelming proofs of the truth 
of Christianity as I advanced in my studies, and in the power of 
thinking and judging for myself. I do not doubt for a moment now, 
and I hold my faith to be my greatest treasure. Perhaps it will help 
some poor doubting girls to hear what seems to me the most convincing 
proof— amongst many others—of the truth of the Christian faith. I 
mean the question of suffering — that awful question which has tor¬ 
mented humanity from the beginning. ‘ Why is it the will of God 
to make us suffer even for our good? Could He not have spared 
us so many tears and sorrows, and have done us the good without the 
suffering?’ Thus asks the rebellious heart, and the mere answer, 
‘We shall know hereafter,’ does not entirely satisfy us. But it does 
satisfy us, and all rebellion is stilled when we look at the Cross of our 
Saviour. Why, God took upon Himself His share of suffering! Then 
who will dare to say the suffering is needless and cruel ? Does not 
the martyrdom of our Lord show us that it must be both necessary 
and good ? Founded upon this thought, submission w ill be sincere 
and full of sweet trust. So Christianity alone answers satisfactorily 
g our question about suffering. Do you think I am right?” Dear 
DAUGHTER-IN-LOVE, I have read your sweet words with deep 
emotion. Though a mere girl in years, you arc a wife, a mother, and 
the mistress of a large home and a considerable number of servants, 
with vast opportunities for good-doing close around you. And yet 
you have sympathies and longings to be of use that are not bounded 
by the limits within which you move. You care for the doubting, 
troubled ones whose yearnings after faith and light have reached you 
through our Circle column, and it seems to me that your message has 
just comeat the right moment. lvalue, more than words can express, 
the story of a girl’s spiritual conflict so simply told, yet bearing upon it 
the stamp of profound sincerity and childlike faith, combined with a 
firm resolve to take God at His word. How I hope, and from my 
heart pray, that the passing on of your words will be blessed for the 
comforting of some of my troubled girls. I have one or two corre¬ 
spondents who are always asking such questions as you have quoted. 
1 trust they will learn something from the sweet “sisterly” words of 
one who would fain bring to others a share of the happiness she enjoys 
through simply trusting God and holding her faith in Him as her 
“ greatest treasure.” There are amongst our members both sorrowful 
and rebellious doubters who may learn from your experience. I quote 
further from your letter for the sake of others. “ My Saviour has 
made me feel his great love and goodness. He exercises His kindness 
towards His children in such a manner that His way of giving seems 
even more precious than the gift itself. I do so wish to serve Him ! 

I know He values most charity ( j.e., love) towards His other children. 
I seem to have little opportunity to do good and less courage. I love 
all our servants, and 1 want our house to be the abode of His Spirit; 
but I am too diffident and shy to speak of God to them. It is sad to 
have a motherly heart to them all and not be able to show it. It is 
easier to speak of God to the babies. My eldest girlie knows already 
she is to love Him above everything and everybody.” Dear 
DAUGHTER-IN-LOVE, do not be discouraged. Your influence must 
yove a blessing in your home, for no one can be insensible to love 
ike yours. It shows itself in so many ways, and speaks by looks and 
acts of kindness as well as by words. These are often powerless, but 
acts of thoughtful kindness are eloquent and pave the way for speech. 
You will find both words and opportunity in time. How delightful it 
is to know with absolute certainty that you “ have passed from death 
unto life” by your love to all around you, and your longing to do 
them good. You pray for the Circle and your mother-friend. Be 
sure we shall ask for God’s blessing on.you and all dear to you, and 
upon your efforts to bring others to Christ. You are my first Polish 
correspondent, and your letter has made me very happy. Your 
apology as to the wording of it was quite needless. It is difficult to 
realise that you, have few opportunities to keep up your knowledge of 
English besides THE Girl's Own Paper. I return most warmly 
every message of affection and hope to hear from you again. 

LOIS D.—Of course you may claim membership with our Circle as a 
constant reader of the “ G. O. P.” Loving thanks for practical proof 
of your interest in our column and work done “ In His Name.” 



From the painting in the Salon by L. Ridel. 
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A GIRL’S FLOWER GARDEN, AND WHAT SHE 
CAN DO WITH IT. 



TART IV. 

AUTUMN WORK. 

In a garden which is planned with forethought 
the late summer and autumn ought to be a period 
of profusion as regards bloom, for the late-flowering 
perennials, such as anemone jafionica (the white 
variety for preference), fiyrethrum uliginosum, 
with its heads of large daisy-like flowers, asters or 
Michaelmas daisies, golden rod and perennial 
sunflowers, should be either in or just coming into 
bloom. Dahlias, too, will be in full blow and 
should lend their gaiety to the garden until the 
frost cuts them down. I have a preference for the 
single ones, and there are few showier spots in the 
garden in September than where a bed of dahlias 
is in bloom, as their rich and varied colours and 
tall graceful growth make them conspicuous plants 
wherever they are seen. Seedlings raised in 
gentle heat early in the year and put out in the 
borders towards the end of May will bloom in 
August and September, but they require to be well 
watered to do well, as they are thirsty souls. 
When the foliage has died down, the tubers should 
be lifted and stored in a box, with ashes to cover 
them—for damp will cause them to rot—and kept 
out of the frost. With a little care a collection 
may be kept for years. The cactus varieties 
are also very striking, though the tendency to 
flower low down amongst the foliage makes 
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The Girl's Own Paper. 



them far less effective than the single 
varieties. 

The plant figured, Cosmos , is a beau¬ 
tiful dahlia-like plant, with fine fern- 
like foliage. I sketched it in the 
Oxford Botanic Garden, where it grows 
five feet or so high. 

Among tuberous and bulbous plants 
in bloom now, one must not omit the 
Tritomas or poker plants, several 
varieties of which are to be had for 
about ios. 6d. a dozen,. They should 
be planted at the back of the mixed 
border. The Eremurus , figured with 
hyacinthus candicans , which grows in 
suitable situations nine to ten feet high, 
covered for four feet with sweetly- 
scented peach-coloured blooms. Tigri - 
dias, or day-lilies, a genus of iris-like 
plants with large and brilliant flowers. 



HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. EREMURUS. 

(From 4 to 5 feet.) [From 6 to io feet.) 


Montbretias with their brilliant lily¬ 
like scarlet flowers and grassy foliage. 
In dry well-drained soils these can be 
left in the ground year after year, when 
they will increase. 

While a large number of lilies are 
over, the Speciosum section and the 
Tigers are to be seen as late as Sep¬ 
tember, but the earliness or lateness 
of the blossoming period is largely due 
to strength or lightness of soil, and 
consequently the amount of moisture 
at the roots. In a hot dry summer 
on the sandy soil Surrey gardeners are 
familiar with, all plants come into 
bloom early; consequently their life is 
shorter than where the conditions are 
less dry. A garden I knew well years 
ago in Norfolk, where the sub-soil was 
a stiff clay, September and October 
were as good months as any for a dis¬ 
play of bloom. With regard to lily 
bulbs it is not necessary to take up 
any of the varieties known as “ hardy,” 
even such as auratum, where the bor¬ 
der is well drained, but if a spell of 



severe weather sets in, then it is advis¬ 
able to protect them with straw and 
litter. The severe frost of 1894 killed 
a great many perfectly hardy plants. 
Such lilies as candidum , tigrinum 
and umbellatum should on no ac¬ 
count be disturbed, as shifting them 
checks them. In large clumps of 
candidum the bulbs are apt in time 
to be forced to the surface, and it is 
then necessary to fork them all up 
carefully and replant them, which 
should be done now. Gladioli are 
among the showiest of autumn 
flowers, and as the ordinary 
scarlet one, Brenchleyensis t 
can be had for from 5s. to 6s. 
a hundred bulbs, it ought to be 
made a feature in the border, 
as they can be planted among 
other plants and will come into 
bloom when their neighbours, 
maybe, are over. Though it is 
said in light soil they can be 
left in the ground through the 
winter, it is safer to lift the bulbs 
and store them in the dry like 



dahlias. This applies to tigridias as 
well. The choicer hybrids are much 
more expensive, varying from 2s. 6d. to 
1 os. per dozen. Mixed seedlings can 
be had for 12s. per hundred, and there 
would be some delightful surprises 
among them. To flower gladioli from 
seed takes from three to four years. 

Remember that all bulbous plants 
should be allowed to die quite down, 
so that the bulbs are well ripened for 
next year’s growth. Many bulbs fail 
to flower because the foliage has been 
cut off too soon. This applies particu¬ 
larly to bulbs planted on lawns; the 
grass must not be cut until the leaves 
have died down or nearly so. 

Hyacinthus candicans is an effec¬ 
tive plant if it has a background of 
dark foliage, such as rhododendron or 
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A Girl's Flower Garden, and What She Can Do With It. 



of every shade of blue, crimson, purple 
and white. About is. 6d. per dozen. 

Sparaxzs have a dwarf stiff habit, 
owers erect instead of drooping, 
varied and brilliant in colour. 
About is. per dozen or 5s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Calochortus , or Californian 
tulips, are a brilliant class of bul¬ 
bous plants requiring abundance 
of sun heat. They are about 3s. 
per dozen. 

Milla bifolia , a beautiful Mexican 
plant producing large waxy-white 
flowers up to the end of September, 
sweetscented. 

All the above, with the exception 


SAX I TRAGI A 
CYH BULARIA 


laurel, to throw it into relief. The 
flower-stems will run from three to four 
feet high in good soil. It is perfectly 
hardy and about is. 6d. per dozen. 

For autumn planting in dry soil and 
in warm sheltered situations the fol¬ 
lowing bulbous plants should be tried 
by those who are unfamiliar with them. 

Ixias, if planted early, say Septem¬ 
ber or October, will be up by Christ¬ 
mas, and are apt to suffer from frosts ; 
so in cold situations November and 
December is early enough. They vary 
in colour from white, yellow, rosy pur¬ 
ple to azure blue. About 3s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Tritomas , somewhat like minia¬ 
ture gladioli, having varied and soft 
transparent shades of colour. About 
is. per dozen. 

Babianas, a very pretty group of 
Cape bulbs, forming tufts of broad 
hairy foliage from which issue stout 
branching stems bearing large flowers 



of the last, can be treated as hardy 
bulbs in warm dry situations, and it 
would be interesting to have a border 
set apart for them with montbretia, 
gladioli, and tigridias at the back. 
The two latter with the milla must 
be lifted and stored away through the 
winter, and the others should be pro¬ 
tected during severe frosts with straw 
and other warm litter. 

These plants, by the way, all do well 
in pots, and those who have a conser¬ 
vatory or frame should certainly grow 




them in pots, or at all events start 
them so, even if they plant them out 
later on. 

The autumn is the time for lifting 
herbaceous plants if it is desirable to 
divide them. Those who have some 
good pyrethrums, a plant easily raised 
from seed, should lift them and cut the 
crowns in half, and take the oppor¬ 
tunity to well fork up the ground and 
to dig in some good rotten manure, 
leaf-mould and other fresh soil. This 
applies to delphiniums, gaillardias, 
aquilegias and phlox, for if left year 
after year the soil gets impoverished 
and the plants deteriorate, if they do 
not die out. All these can be divided 
if the crowns are large, as indeed can 
most perennials. In this way you 
increase your stock without further 
outlay. 
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Those who do not want to take up their plants should 
carefully fork around them, using a narrow fork, such as 
can be purchased for the purpose, and then mulch with 
manure, which will work in during the winter. 

All hardy bulbs should be got in during the autumn. 
Hyacinths, tulips and narcissus can be planted in October, 
and the failure many meet with in either not obtaining good 
blooms or none at all is often due to late planting, when 
the bulb has wasted much of its vigour through being kept 
out of the ground when it ought to be making growth. I 
am aware that late in the season bulbs are offered at very 
reduced prices, and it may be a very good investment to buy 
them, though the immediate return is likely to be small. 

I have said elsewhere that I leave my bulbs in the ground 
year after year and find that they increase and do not 
deteriorate to a very appreciable extent. Hyacinths and 
tulips will not give such monster blooms as new bulbs, but 
in a mixed border they are more in harmony with their 
surroundings, where they grow as they will, than if new 
bulbs are planted. 

None of the Narcissi should be lifted. By planting 
bulbs in rows in the border and marking the position with 
sticks, they need not be disturbed when you dig the ground 
over in the autumn, and the soil can then be just loosened 
on the surface without damaging the bulbs. Annuals can 
be put out on either side of the bulbs, which, as they die 
down, are replaced by the annuals or other plants. By a 
little forethought and arrangement no border need be bare 
during the summer and autumn, for if the bulbs are in long 
narrow rows about midway down a border with tall-growing 
perennials, say two feet from them at the back and a foot 
or more in front, then you can have rows of annuals such 
as coreopsis, sweet sultan, bartonia, dwarf nasturtiums, 
stocks, asters, and petunias, together with biennials, like 
scabious, Indian pinks, and Iceland poppies. 

Those who have raised a number of hardy perennials 
from seed should put out the sturdiest plants in the 
borders, and assuming that the seedlings have already 
been pricked out, which should have been done as soon 
as they were large enough to handle, then in shifting 
them disturb the roots as little as you can, so as not to 
check their growth more than possible. September is a 
good month for this operation, as they then get established 
before the winter. So many small plants die during the 
winter because of being put out too late in the season, thus 
failing to establish themselves before the cold weather. 
Be sure and plant all firmly, making the soil tight around 
the seedlings. 

Delphiniums, pentstemons, pyrethrums, campanulas, 
scabious Caucasica, aquilegias, hollyhocks, geums, 
winter cherry, Iceland poppies, carnations, alstroemeria, 
and many others can be raised from seed, but it must be 
remembered that it takes two to three years to grow good 
plants, though many will bloom the second year, while 
bulbous and tuberous ones cannot be flowered under three, 
four or five years. Still, growing plants from seed is much 
more interesting than buying them, as well as far less 
costly. 

It is an excellent plan to keep seedlings in a cold frame 
through the winter, especially such plants as pentstemons, 
scabious, and hollyhocks. The protection . the frame 
affords them during frosts gives one larger and more 
forward plants the following spring, consequently with a 
longer as well as earlier flowering period. Such seedlings 
are better in pots, and the pots should be plunged up to 
their rims in earth or ashes. In the spring the plants can 
be taken carefully out of the pots without disturbing the 
roots, and put into the borders. Plant them where they 
can be seen, as slugs are. partial -to seedlings. A dusting 
of ashes and soot puts these wretches off theirffeed. 

Those who wish to strike roses should take cuttings in 
September, and bury them in some shady spot in the 
garden within a few inches of their tops. The. cuttings 
should be so cut as to have a “ heel ” of older wood, i.e. t 
wood of last year’s growth, as it is from this heel of old 


wood that the rootlets are made. Some varieties strike 
readily, while others seem indisposed to root. Shoots from 
bush roses can be pegged down and covered with soil, and 
when they have rooted can be cut off and planted else¬ 
where. 

Carnations should be layered in the autumn. A good 
plan is to slit each shoot in a slanting direction on the 
outside about half-way through, then with pegs or stout 
hair-pins peg them down outwards, and cover with sifted 
road-scrapings and soil. These shoots will strike, and in 
the summer good “grass” and fine blooms will result. 
The carnation tribe all have a tendency to grow long and 
straggly, and they must be treated as I have just described 
or else taken up in the autumn, divided and replanted up 
to their necks in rows. This treatment causes the plants 
to “ break,” and so make fresh root-growth, which keeps 
them vigorous. 

The autumn is the time for doing up one’s borders, and 
getting ready for your spring show. Wallflowers, 
Brompton and other stocks, dwarf antirrhinums, scabious, 
forget-me-nots, and other hardy bedding plants should be 
put out. The borders by the house and round lawns 
should be well forked over, and some well-decayed manure 
dug in, for remember that flowers are very exhausting to 
the soil, and borders near the house suffer much in dry 
weather from drought, so that they need plenty of nourish¬ 
ment to sustain plant life. Hardy annuals can with 
advantage be sown in the autumn, and I find sweet peas, 
cornflowers, and Shirley poppies are much more vigorous, 
and come into bloom from one to two months earlier than 
spring-sown seeds. 

The Illustrations. 

I have grouped in the long illustration five very showy 
and interesting hardy perennials that should find a place 
in every garden. 

The Incarvillea has handsome foliage, not unlike 
acanthus, forming a bush from one and a half to tw-o feet 
high, and bearing scapes, well above the foliage, of large 
allamanda—like flowers of a bright rosy or crimson purple. 

Ilelianthus rigidus is one of the best of the sunflowers, 
growing three feet high and bearing a profusion of bright 
golden flowers with a black disc. The Helmuthus 
pumilus is a dw-arf species, about two feet, with pale 
yellow flowers. 

The Tiai'ella or foam flower is a striking object when 
w-ell established, its profusion of wiiite flowers being very 
distinct. It is dwarfish in habit. 

Spirea Aruncus is the most graceful of its class, 
growing from one and a half to tw r o feet. 

The Erigeron forms large compact bushes surmounted 
by delicate star-like whitish flow-ers. 

Campanula Macrostyla is a very distinct species, with 
mauvish-blue flowers, it grows about three feet high, and 
is not common. I made the sketch in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden. 

Rudbeckia purpurea has handsome dark-green leaves, 
in shape like a sunflower, with large purplish-pink flow r ers. 

Heleniums flower into the autumn, bearing bright yellow- 
flowers. Height about eighteen inches. 

H. Bolanderi is another good variety. 

Pentstemon gentianoides , sometimes called Chelone 
Bai'bata, has bright red flowers borne on slender stems 
with dark foliage, which renders it a graceful and striking 
plant. There is a variety called P. Barbatus . 

Cheiranthus Sibiricus resembles a wallflow-er, but the 
orange colour of its flowers makes it quite distinct. 

Statica data bears racemes of pale lavender-like flowers 
well adapted for cutting. 

Statice latifolia , the great sea lavender, is another good 
species. 

Salvias must be treated as half-hardy annuals. Their 
deep gentian-blue flowers make them very distinct in a 
border ; they are free flowering. In growth they resemble 
Lobelia Cardinality also an excellent and showy plant. 



THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

Bv EIHEL TURNER, Author of “Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MISS BROWNE. 

“ I shall have no man’s love 
For ever, and no face of children bom 
Or tender lips upon me. 

Far off from flowers or any love of man 
Shall my life be for ever.” 


What was it that broke the barriers down ? The wet 
eyelashes of the little music-maker ? The droop of her 
soft mouth ? Or came there across that poor room one 
of those divine waves of sympathy and understanding 
that wash at times from a richly-endowed soul to a 
lonely stunted one ? 

Miss Browne found herself telling anything and every¬ 
thing that had happened in her life, and even the things 
that might have happened. 

Not that the whole of them made a sum of any 
account if you condensed them, but told ramblingly 
and with pauses for tears, they fell pathetically on the 
young listening ears. 

Thirty-eight grey years ! Life in this country town 
and that country town, in this crowded suburb or on that 
out-back station or selection, a hireling always. The 
first twenty-five had dragged by under English skies that 
even in summer had no sun for a motherless, fatherless 
girl-pupil, teaching from the age of fourteen. She bore 
twelve years of it patiently enough, and indeed would 
have borne another score, but two friends, stronger, 
more restless souls than she, though chained to the same 
life, told her they were going to break through it all, 
strike out of the stagnant waters of suburban England 
into the fresh, glittering sea the other side of the 
world. 

They were saving their salaries to pay their passage to 
Australia. Governesses were royally paid out there they 


had heard, and more than that—they whispered this a 
little ashamedly—husbands grew on every bush. 

Miss Browne scraped and saved for a year, cheerfully 
shivering without a winter jacket, happily heedless of the 
rain that came through the holes of her umbrella. If it 
had been a question of economising in her diet she 
would have brought herself down to a crust a day in her 
eagerness to make a plunge into a different life, but 
fortunately governesses are “all found.” The three 
women cheerfully cramped their bodies third-class for 
the voyage, letting their souls soar boundlessly in the 
pleasant evenings on deck. 

They came to their new land, saw it, and after a few 
years were conquered. Almost the same conditions of 
life, the same sickening struggle of a multitude of 
educated women for one poor place, the same grey out¬ 
look. One found a husband ; he took her "to some 
dreary corner of North Queensland, where she had for 
neighbours Japanese and Chinese and Javanese, and he 
drank as. the men all do in those forgotten corners, 
where alligators are to be found on the river-banks, and 
coloured labour crowds out the white man’s efforts. 
She bore him six children in eight years, and then died 
thankfully. The second woman went into a hospital 
and became a nurse ; for the last five years she had been 
in Western Australia, kept busy with the typhoid in 
Perth. Once in a while she wrote to Miss Browne ; 
once or twice she had eagerly said she was “all but 
engaged,” but later letters never confirmed the hope, and 
now a dull commonplace had settled down over the 
correspondence. 

Miss Browne drifted from place to place, place to 
place ; there was nothing else she was capable of doing 
really well, and no land has a hospitable welcome for 
such. 

“ It is a funny thing,” she said to Challis, “ but how¬ 
ever hard I try I never seem able to do things like other 
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people can.” Her eyes stared in front of her. “ If it 
had been your mother now in my place, she could have 
managed ; she is made of the stuff that never goes under. 
But you would have thought anyone like I am would 
have been sheltered and—cared for—as so many women 
are cared for.” 

Challis stroked her restlessly moving hand. 

“ Sometimes,” she continued—her voice dropped, her 
eyes stared straight out before her—“ sometimes I can’t 
help feeling as if Providence has pushed me out to the 
front and quite forgotten to give me anything to fight 
with.” 

Then she pulled herself together reprovingly. 

“ Of course, that attitude is very wrong of me,” she 
said. “ It is only very seldom I think that, my love.” 

Challis squeezed her hand sympathetically. 

“ It will all come right some day,” she said with the 
large vague hopefulness of the very young. 

“ That’s what I have always told myself,” said Miss 
Browne, “ but you must see, my love, if—if it does not 
come right very soon it will be too late. I am thirty- 
eight—there, there is no need to mention it to Hermie 
or the rest of the family, my love.” 

“ But thirty-eight is not old,” said Challis, so eager 
to comfort she left truth to take care of itself. “ Think 
what lots of people are fifty and they don’t think them¬ 
selves a bit old.” 

“ But who will marry you after you are thirty-eight ? ” 
said poor Miss Browne, unable to keep any ache back 
to-night. 

“ Oh,” said Challis, “lots of people don’t get married, 
and they are as happy as anything.” 

Miss Browne’s lip quivered. 

“ If I had been asked,” she said, “ then I should not 
mind so much. But I am—thirty-eight and no one has 
—ever asked me.” 

Challis put her arm round the poor woman’s neck, she 
stroked her cheek, patted her shoulder. 

“ Of course,” Miss Browne said at last, sitting up with 
tremulous, red-eyed dignity, “ there is no need to tell 
Hermie that, my love.” 

“ But you must have lots of friends in England,” said 
Challis, looking at the number of envelopes with English 
stamps upon them lying on the dressing table. The 
colour ran up into Miss Browne’s face. She half put 
her hand over the letters, then drew it back. 

“ If I told you about these, would you think me so 
foolish, my dear ? ” she faltered. 

“ Oh, no, I wouldn’t! ” said Challis. “Now I know 
you so well, I seem to understand everything.” 

Miss Browne got some little papers out of a drawer, 
English penny weeklies devoted to “ ladies’ interests.” 
She turned to the Answers to Correspondents pages, 
“Advice on Courtship and Marriage.” 

“Those marked with a little cross are the answers 
to me,” whispered Miss Browne. And Challis read 
these three marked paragraphs. 

“ Fair Australienne writes : * I am the only daughter 
of a very wealthy squatter and have two lovers. One is 
a squatter on an adjoining station, the other an English 
baronet travelling in Australia. If I marry the baronet 
I must leave my father, who loves me dearly, but I care 
for him more than I do for the squatter. What would 
you advise me to do ? ’ ” 

And the “ Aunt Lucy” who conducted the page had 
replied— 

“ Marry where your heart dictates. Could you not 
induce your father to live in England with you ? ” 

“ Sweet Rock Lily .—'I am eighteen, and, my friends 
tell me, very, very beautiful. I am governess in a 


wealthy family, and the son is deeply in love with me. 
If he marries me he will be disinherited. What should 
I do ? I love him very much. And will you tell me a 
remedy for thin hair ? ’ 

“ The Editor answers: ‘ Try to overcome the pre¬ 
judice of the family, Rock Lily , and all will go well. 
Bay rum and bitter apples is an excellent tonic.’ 

“ Little Wattle Blosso??i. —‘ I am seventeen and only 
just out of the schoolroom. I am passionately in love 
with a young handsome man, who loves me in return, 
but my parents are trying to force me into a marriage 
with an old foreign nobleman. They have even fixed 
the wedding-day, and I am kept a prisoner. What 
would you advise me to do ? ’ 

“The Editor’s answer is: ‘You cannot be forced 
into a marriage in these days. Refuse firmly. In four 
years you will be of age. In answer to your second 
question, your friend had better try massage for the 
crow’s feet and thin neck.’ ” 

Challis read in extreme puzzlement. 

“ I hardly understand,” she said. “ How do you 
mean, these are to you ? ” 

“It is only my foolishness, my love,” said Miss 
Browne, gathering them up again, “ but I get a great 
deal of pleasure out of it. The days the mail comes 
and I get the papers I am so excited I don’t know what 
to do. You get into the way of feeling it really is 
yourself.” 

But this phase of Miss Browne was beyond Challis’s 
comprehension, and she only looked doubtfully at the 
papers, so Miss Browne was swift to change the 
subject. 

“These letters,” she said, “are to the Melbourne and 
Adelaide Art Societies. I should like to tell you about 
this, my love. Your father, about four years ago, 
painted a picture, and something happened that made 
him try to burn it. Well, we managed to prevent that, 
and I got hold of it and hid it away. He has forgotten 
all about it now, but I haven’t, and it occurred to me 
lately to write to several artists and describe the picture 
to them and see if they would buy it. I did not mention 
your father’s name ; just said it was by a friend of mine 
— you will forgive me for the liberty, my love.” 

“But didn’t you send the picture?” said Challis. 
“ They could hardly tell from a description.” 

“1 had no money,” said Miss Browne, sighing. “ I 
made inquiries at Wilgandra, but it would cost so much 
to have it packed and sent to Sydney. And there is the 
risk of losing it. I was very careful over the description 
—it took me five long evenings to write—I left no detail 
out.” 

“ And what happened ? ” said Challis. 

Miss Browne flushed. 

“ Courtesy seems dying out,” she said. “ Not one of 
them answered. It might have been any lady writing— 
they could not know it was only I.” 

• Challis asked more questions about the picture. She 
asked to be shown it, and waited patiently while Miss 
Browne disinterred it from under the bed and took off 
the old counterpane with which it was wrapped. 

“ I have never seen any great picture-galleries,” said 
Miss Browne, “ but I know there is something about 
this that must be good. It could not work up the feel¬ 
ings in me that it does if it were just an ordinary picture. 
Look at the man’s eyes, my love—isn’t the hopelessness 
frightful, and yet look at him well. You just know he’ll 
keep on trying and trying till he gets there.” 

Challis gazed at it for a long time. 

“ Yes,” she said slowly, “ that is how it makes me 
feel. I feel I want to beg him to stop trying and lie 
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down and go to sleep. But it wouldn’t be any use. 
You feel the storm will last for ever, and the Captain 
will go on trying for ever to get to wherever he has 
made up his mind to get to.” 

“ Your father intends it to represent the Flying 
Dutchman,” said Miss Browne. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” Challis said. “ Of course. I ought to 
have known. Mr. Menel—such a nice artist we met at 
Fontainebleau—once read me some verses he had written 
about it. They began something like— 

“ * Ship of the mist, with your sails unkist, 

By the sun, through the storms they drive you, 
Towards the Cape, the Cape, flies your Spectral 
Shape.’ 

“ Oh, I forget the rest! But it is just like this picture 
—just as sad.” 

“ My love,” cried Miss Browne, “ you say you know 
an artist in Paris. Why, surely that would be the very 
thing ! I believe they are all jealous of him in Sydney. 
Write to your friend. He would take notice of a letter 
from you. Write to him and send the picture too. 
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You can afford to, and it is not likely to go astray since 
you know the exact address. Suppose we start to do 
it now?” 

Challis sprang up with shining eyes. It seemed the 
loveliest plan in the world. 

“ It shall be our secret, you dear, dear thing ! ” she 
cried. “ We won’t tell a single soul in the world—not 
even mother. Let’s write it down that we promise.” 
She pushed pen and ink to Miss Browne. “ Write on 
this paper,” she said, I promise Challis Cameron 
faithfully I won’t tell anyone in the world.’ ” 

Miss Browne wrote the compact down, smiling. 

Challis seized the pen. 

“ I promise Miss Brown faithfully I won’t tell,” she 
wrote. 

“ Oh, my “dear, my love ! ” said Miss Browne dis- 
tressedly. “ My love, how careless of you! I spell 
my name with an ‘ e.’ I never thought you would 
forget, my love. No, don’t add it on there; it looks 
as if it were an afterthought. Please write it again. 
We have always spelt our name with an ‘ e,’ my love.” 

{To be continued .) 


PRACTICAL POINTS OF LAW. 

By A LAWYER. 


Wedlock. 

arriages must be celebrated between 
8 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

The consent of parents and guar¬ 
dians is not now essential for the 
validity of a marriage made by licence 
between minors. Infants under 
twenty-one years of age can legally 
enter into the marriage contract. 

But no breach of promise action 
can be brought against an infant, 
although an infant can bring such an action against an 
adult. Thus if a man twenty-one years of age becomes 
engaged to a girl who is under that age, if she breaks off 
the engagement, he cannot bring an action for breach of 
promise against her, because she is not legally, although 
morally, bound by her contract. 

But if he breaks faith with her an action will lie against 
him. 

A person who marries a Ward of Court without the 
leave of the Court, whether such Ward be a boy or a girl, 
may be committed to prison for contempt of Court. 

In marriage by banns care should be taken that the 
banns are published correctly; wilful mispublication of the 
banns may render the marriage void. 

Non-residence in the parish will not affect the validity 
of the marriage after the ceremony has been performed. 

A residence in the parish since yesterday is sufficient to 
entitle a person to give notice as a parishioner. 

Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is illegal, except 
in Jersey, and then only between persons domiciled there. 

When marrying a foreigner the greatest care must be 
exercised to make the union a valid one according to the 
laws of the countiy of the alien. 

Otherwise the marriage may be valid in England and 
void abroad. 

Inquiries, therefore, should be made at the Consulate 
of the foreigner, or of the Ambassador of his country. 

Wedding presents, which are usually presented to the 
bride, become the separate property of the wife ; and if her 
husband becomes bankrupt they cannot be claimed by his 
creditors. 


All property belonging to a woman at the time of her 
marriage, or acquired by, or devolving upon her afterwards, 
can be disposed of by her as she pleases. 

All money earned by the exercise of any literary, artistic, 
or scientific skill, or as wages, or otherwise, by the wife, 
belongs to her alone. 

A wife’s wearing apparel and ornaments, suitable to her 
rank, are called paraphernalia. 

A widow is entitled to paraphernalia over and above her 
dower. 

Pin-money is the wife’s allowance for dress, and must be 
used for dress. 

No account for arrears of pin-money can be carried 
beyond a year. 

Therefore ladies should see that their pin-money is paid 
at the proper time. 

When a man effects a policy of insurance on his life, 
which is expressed to be for the benefit of his wife, the 
insurance moneys will not be subject to his debts. 

And the converse is good when the wife effects the 
insurance on her life for the benefit of her husband or of 
her children. 

The savings of a married woman’s separate estate 
become part of her separate estate. 

Thus, when the furniture had been settled on the wife, 
and she, from time to time, renewed it with her own money [ 
her husband’s creditors were not allowed to attach it. 

A married woman, with separate property of her own, 
may be compelled to maintain her husband, children, and 
grandchildren. 

A woman, carrying on a trade separately from her 
husband, may be made a bankrupt. 

A married woman is liable for a debt contracted before 
her marriage; the husband is only liable to the extent of 
property to which he has become entitled through his wife. 

An infant widow is liable to pay for her deceased hus¬ 
band’s funeral expenses. 

If her husband dies intestate, t.e., without leaving a will, 
the wife takes one-third, or one-half of his personal estate, 
according to whether he leaves any children or not. 

On the death of the husband, the mother becomes the 
guardian of the children, either alone or jointly with any 
guardian appointed by the father. 
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THE FERRY 


The boat is slow to cross the stream 
Wherein the willows dip their hair •' 
Ferryman John is good to see, 

Young and comely and debonair, 

As he poles leisurely along. 

Ah ! bless the current that ’tis strong ; 
And bless the wind that rocks the tree 
And blows the rooks so merrily ! 

And bless bright eyes of Dorothy, 

And voice of her that's like a song. 

Ferryman John, as it would seem, 
Ferried Dan Cupid on a day 
Over the river, and, they say, 

Was never his old self again. 


For that mad archer set a-strain 
Arrow on string, and shot so true, 

He winged not one poor heart, but two. 

Out of the dream into the dream 
Ferryman John has long been gone; 

And that bright hair that dazzled John 
Is paler now, and none can see 
Trace left of that sweet Dorothy, 

Save in the churchyard, where may be 
Some carven stone to say that she 
Loved, and was loved. But ceaselessly 
The river’s course runs deep and slow ; 
The ferryboat plies to and fro. 

Nora Chesson. 



MARY ROBERTSON; 

OR, 

THE POWER OF GOOD OVER EVIL. 

By E. MAUDE MARSHALLSAY. 


“ Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In Other men sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.”— Lowell. 


CHAPTER I. 

Seated on the deck of a Cape mail steamer was a young 
girl. She was not beautiful, but there was something about 
her which at once arrested attention. Something in the 
graceful curves of her lissom figure, as she reclined on the 
hammock-chair, betokened absolute refinement, and gave 
the impression of rest and confidence. An open book lay 
upon her knee, and her delicate fingers rested on the page 
as though marking some sentence that had suggested 
material for thought. It was easy to see she was uncon¬ 
scious of the other passengers, who were laughing and 
talking together in little groups. Her eyes roamed over 
the sea as if she could see beyond its limits and was there 
searching for a solution to the problem that was filling her 
mind. 

At her feet, stretched at full length, lay Marc Ashton, a 
young man of twenty-eight years of age, and of exceedingly 
handsome appearance. His head rested on his hand, and 
he gazed into the girl’s face as though he would fain follow 
her train of thought, but feared to break the spell. The 
breeze played with his fair curls, and the sunlight rested 


upon his upturned face, in which was depicted great 
strength of character. 

The clean-shaven, firmly-set square jaw gave evidence of 
a determined will. At one glance from his piercing blue 
eyes one became conscious that he was a man worth 
knowing. Honour, truth, intellect, were clearly written in 
them, and a look of extreme tenderness, as though with all 
his strength, he could be as gentle and loving as a woman. 

“ Miss Robertson, may I know what you are thinking ? ” 

The sound recalled her, and with a sigh she turned upon 
her companion the full force of her grey eyes, and for a 
moment steadily returned his gaze. There was no em¬ 
barrassment in the look, nothing but the open fearlessness 
of a lofty nature. 

“ I was thinking,” she replied, “how everything in 
Nature blends into one harmonious whole. Look at the 
scene before us ! It is like a great musical composition. 
See how the sea and sky melt together, seeming to form 
the first key triad ; the tiny cloudlets reflected in the water, 
and lightening the effect of the original, are like successive 
chords of the sixth, while the waves upon which they ride, 
form a flowing accompaniment of arpeggi. That wave 
caused by the motion of the boat, running counter to the 
others, and for a moment creating a slight interruption, is 
like the unsatisfied dominant seventh, which finds no rest 
until it reaches the mother chord ; and then the whole 
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harmony moves on again towards—the perfect cadence. 
But where is it ? Man, who was intended by God to be the 
end of His grand composition, to be the only complete 
chord in the whole, it is he alone who mars its beauty by 
being the dissonance which prevents the full close. Now, 
where lies the fault, and where are we to look for the 
remedy ? ” 

The intense interest with which she spoke made a deep 
impression upon her hearer, and for some moments he 
remained silent. 

“The subject of good and evil is a vast mystery, Miss 
Robertson, and, I am afraid, one which is beyond us to 
solve. We can only do our best to eradicate the evil by 
setting before ourselves a high ideal and endeavouring to 
reach it—living pure and self-sacrificing lives, doing, as 
we go along, whatever little acts of kindness come within 
our grasp, and so making ourselves useful to others. Good 
must conquer in the end, however strong the power of evil 
may seem now, and every noble life will help to overcome 
it. You know, Ruskin says, ‘ There is no action so slight, 
nor so mean, but it may be done to a great purpose and 
ennobled therefore. * ” 

At that moment a fashionably-dressed lady approached. 

“ Oh, Miss Robertson, why do you sit mooning here ? 
We are having such fun in the saloon, and Captain Thorne 
is languishing for you. I never saw a man so * hit * in my 
life. My dear ”—with a saucy shake of her finger—“ take 
my advice and play your cards ; a handsome man, and 
plenty of money—why, every girl on board will be green with 
envy. There are certain queer stories, but”—with an 
impressive shrug of her shoulders—“they are only gossip, 
and you know one can excuse a lot when a man is hand¬ 
some. There, come along and join us. Mr. Ashton”— 
casting a coquettish glance at the young man—“ has 
monopolised you quite enough for to-day.” 

“ I am in such a serious frame of mind, Mrs. Harris, 
that I fear I should only be a damper on your enjoyment.” 

“ Nonsense ! You want rousing. Besides, think of poor 
Captain Thorne.” 

A cloud passed over the girl’s face as she answered 
quietly— 

“It is very good of you to trouble about me, but I do not 
like Captain Thome, and would rather remain here.” 

“Oh, very well, just as you will. Mr. Ashton, I shall 
take the first opportunity to give you a scolding; your 
deep conversations are making Miss Robertson quite 
moody.” 

With that she tripped back to the saloon where several 
of the passengers were amusing themselves in various ways. 
At the piano sat a lady grinding out the accompaniment of 
a song, while a man stood over her. He was certainly 
handsome, but his face lacked character. 

Mrs. Harris came up to him and laid her heavily-ringed 
fingers on his arm. 

“ It is no good, Captain ; she is too engrossed with young 
curly-head discussing morals or some such rubbish. What 
girls want to trouble their heads about such stuff for, I 
don’t know. Life is too short to think of anything but 
enjoyment.” 

“You seem to succeed pretty well in that line, Mrs. 
Harris.” 

He spoke with an affected drawl which at once stamped 
him. 

“And you too, I think, Captain. Now what sweet 
nothings have you been whispering in Miss Lorrimer’s ear ? 
No, don’t tell me you are only practising for the concert. 
My dear, you must not take any notice of him—he is 


perfectly incorrigible. I see I must come and play 
propriety.” 

She laughed lightly, and sank into a lounge motioning 
Captain Thorne to sit beside her, and they soon became 
absorbed in the depths of society talk. 

* * * $ * 

Mary Robertson was an only child, and an orphan. 
Upon the death of her mother she had been entrusted, at 
an early age, to the care of relations. Possessed of a 
sensitive artistic temperament, she found herself in an 
atmosphere entirely foreign to her nature, and as she grew 
older this became daily more apparent. Her aunt, a blunt, 
matter-of-fact woman, was kind to her as far as it was in 
her nature to be so, but she could not enter into the child’s 
timid, highly-strung feelings, and often put her moods down 
to temper, which only served to make Mary more reserved. 

One friend, however, she had; when very young she 
developed a taste for music, and as she grew up it became 
the one solace of her life. Music, to her, was not a mere 
jingle of notes, or even a correct reading of the great 
masters; it was something real, something animate, part 
of herself, the very life of her soul. In music she could 
pour out her griefs, and find sympathy in the answering 
chords. From a state of apathy it had power to rouse her 
till all her pulses stirred with life; so, also, its gentle 
influence could soothe her troubled spirit. Truly music is 
one of God’s greatest gifts! Who but a musician can 
fathom the depths of a musician’s soul ? 

That deep strong current which flows beneath the 
surface, bearing him along through realms that are closed 
to the sight of other men—where he can withdraw himself 
from the everyday life of this world, with its cares and 
petty nothings, and rest his soul in the calm haven of poetic 
sound. Or, where, from some lofty eminence he can hear 
the sounds of earth but dimly ; as a gentle voice wafted on 
the wings of the breeze, weaving only minor chords into the 
broader harmonies of his strain. Who but a musician can 
understand the exquisite longing in a musician’s soul for 
the beautiful and lofty—a longing which alone can find 
utterance in some passionate outburst of melody ? Or 
again, the intense sensitiveness of a musician’s nature— 
that fineness of feeling which draws him towards what is 
true in life. 

So Mary, having no playmates of her own age and 
nobody who could appreciate her aspirations, was left to 
pour forth her pent-up feelings in music. And who shall 
say that those strains, the living prayers of a pure soul, 
were not wafted heavenward until they mingled with the 
songs of angels who stand round the throne of God, ever 
chanting hymns of praise ? 

Life under these conditions at last became so unbearable 
that she decided to leave the house that had sheltered her 
through all her childhood, and to make her own way in the 
world. So at the age of eighteen, Mary was left to shift 
for herself as best she could. She obtained a post in a 
school near London, where she taught music, and, by 
saving all her salary, she was able at the same time to go 
through a full course of study under one of the first voice- 
trainers in London. Gifted with a full, mellow mezzo- 
soprano voice, embracing the low rich tones of a contralto 
and the clear sweet ones of a soprano, combined with an 
exquisite ear, she soon gave promise of becoming a singer 
of exceptional ability. 

Now, when we make her acquaintance on the Cape 
steamer, she is on her way to Natal to try her fortune in 
the colony. 

(To be continued .) 





THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT, 



o the mother of Napoleon the 
Great history has been neglect¬ 
ful, if not absolutely unkind. 
Biographers of her distin¬ 
guished son make little mention 
of her, and books treating of 
the Consulate and the Empire 
almost entirely ignore her in¬ 
fluence on the affairs of her 
family. Yet no woman in his¬ 
tory was ever so overwhelmed 
by the fickleness of fortune or 
had to endure greater trials or 
was ever more truly forced to 
drink the cup of sorrow to the 
dregs, whilst throughout her chequered life her personal 
courage, patriotism, devotion to her children and serenity 
under dazzling prospects give her a place in the foremost 
rank among the women of her day. Over her children 
her influence was supreme, and Napoleon’s conversations 
abound in tributes to her. “ It is to my mother,” he says, 
“ I owe all my fortune and all that I have done that is 


worthy.” 

Biographers, anxious to throw up the brilliancy of 
Napoieon’s rise to fortune by darkening the background, 
have described his parentage as humble, and suggested 
that his mother belonged to a class little removed from the 
peasantry. This was far from being the case. Maria 
Letitia Ramolino, the mother of Napoleon, came of an 
ancient and honourable family. Her parents possessed a 
moderate fortune, and her father, at one time a captain in 
the Genoese army, occupied a prominent position in 
Corsica; her mother was the daughter of a nobleman of 
Sartene, one of the wildest districts of the island. Of 
education a hundred years ago, the Corsican girls received 
little, and Letitia never acquired even its rudiments, whilst 
to the end of her life she could not speak with any ease the 
French language, which was almost the natural tongue of 
her children. Girls received their initiation into life chiefly 
from intercourse with the servants of the family, and the 
mother whose rule was the most rigorous and who kept her 
daughters in the most wholesome fear of her was esteemed 
to be the most successful in her training. Marriage was 
therefore soon regarded as the high-road to liberty and the 
parents on their side were not averse to seeing their 
daughter marry early. Letitia was only just in her teens 
when her mother and step-father began to look round for a 
husband for her. Their choice fell upon Carlo di Bona¬ 
parte, a young lawyer of Ajaccio, and on June 2nd, 1764, 
when Letitia was but thirteen, the couple were married. 

Corsica was, at the time of Letitia’s marriage, in a 
condition of agitation and unrest. The Genoese Govern¬ 
ment had sold their rights over the island to the French, 
and the Corsicans, under the leadership of the patriot 
Paoli, were resolved to resist the claims of France and 
maintain their ancient privileges. Paoli had the absolute 
confidence of the islanders, and Carlo Bonaparte was 
devoted to him. In order the better to take part in the 
national struggle, the young lawyer removed to Corte, where 
he became a member of the council, and was so eloquent in 
defence of his country’s independence that Paoli made him 
his secretary and entrusted him with several important 
public commissions. 

To Letitia, who was little more than a child, this removal 
from her native place and the consequent separation from 
all the friends of her youth was inexpressibly bitter. Yet 
her ardent spirit put aside a natural grief, whilst she 
threw herself enthusiastically into the national struggle, 
not hesitating to share the hardships and privations of 
camp-life when, later, the Corsicans took the field. On 
horse or mule-back, often on foot, she followed the little 
army through deep ravines and tangled woods and thickets, 
climbed steep rocks where the patriots were hunted like 
the chamois, and where peril and privation were mere 


common everyday experiences. The terrible battle of 
Ponte Nuovo marked the close of the unequal contest and 
struck the deathblow to Corsican freedom. Paoli escaped 
to England, and the Bonapartes, with the island, became 
completely French. 

On the day that peace was proclaimed, the greatest of 
the Bonapartes was born. He was the second of the eight 
children born to Letitia before she left Corsica for ever. It 
was always a matter of rejoicing with her that all her 
children were Corsican-born, and she never wearied in her 
efforts to inculcate those sturdy, independent qualities 
which she believed to be essentially Corsican. She 
brought them up with great strictness, never overlooking a 
fault or omitting to meet out its due punishment, and many 
stories are told of her severity. Perhaps it was the more 
necessary since the whole duty of training the children was 
in her hands, and she early learned not to expect assistance 
from their father. In every particular the characters of 
husband and wife were widely dissimilar, and only Letitia’s 
strong sense of wifely duty prevented these differences 
wrecking a family life in which she had always to carry the 
burdens. In after years when prosperity was her portion, 
her parsimony was made a subject of ridicule and reproach. 
The habit originated in days when strict economy was not 
only a duty but a necessity. Carlo was of an easy, luxuri¬ 
ous nature, addicted to wine and pleasure, fond of display 
and reckless in expenditure. Letitia was careful and hated 
extravagance, and felt overwhelmed with shame when need¬ 
less expenditure brought poverty to her door. Looking 
back in later years, her married life seemed to her one long 
chapter of work and anxiety and of retrenchments which 
well-nigh crushed her. It ended in 1785, and she was left 
without husband, without help, and with the smallest 
means to provide for the future of her young family. The 
task was one which might have daunted a braver spirit, 
but Letitia did not shrink from it. She worked without 
ceasing, upborne by her love for those for whom she toiled, 
and her growing conviction that at least one of them would 
become great. 

No mother in history has ever been so closely associated 
with the fortunes of her sons as Letitia Bonaparte. Her 
exile from Corsica, which was one of the deepest griefs of 
her chequered life, was the beginning of the many troubles 
Napoleon’s ambition made her to suffer. He appears to 
have wished to play a leading part in the history of his 
native land, just as he later planned to take a prominent 
place in the world’s history. When the French Revolution 
broke out he was spending a vacation with his mother and 
was ripe for stirring deeds. As soon as he heard that 
Paoli, roused by the state of France, had landed in Corsica 
and was calling on his countrymen to claim that freedom 
for which France had risen en masse , Napoleon determined 
to join him. Unhindered by the fact that he held a commis¬ 
sion in the French army, he agitated to get himself elected 
a lieutenant-colonel in the National Volunteers of Ajaccio, 
and attacked the French guard. His attempt to seize the 
town in this unauthorised fashion failed and brought down 
on him the censure of Paoli, whose policy was a moderate 
one and who suspected the purity of Napoleon’s motives. 
His battalion was disbanded, and he was obliged to return 
to France to seek service again in the French army. His 
return to Corsica in the following year was in another 
character. The French Government, to whom Napoleon, 
in his resentment, had denounced the Corsican leader, 
determined to crush Paoli, and Napoleon now threw all 
his energies into the French side of the struggle. The 
islanders rallied round their popular leader and were for 
the time successful in holding their own against the 
stronger power. Napoleon’s share in the affair was soon 
known, and the whole Bonaparte family became objects 
of hatred and persecution, while Paoli was the more deeply 
wounded since he had relied firmly on the loyalty of the 
sons of his old friend, Carlo di Bonaparte. He ordered the 
confiscation of their property, and declared them outlaws, 
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even, in his fury, insisting that the brothers should be 
brought before him dead or alive. To Letitia and her 
daughters, to whom, for Carlo’s sake, he wished well, he 
sent urgent messages, warning them to cease to offer him 
resistance, since it could only bring ruin upon them. 

Letitia’s reception of this warning was characteristic of 
the woman, who throughout her life clung to those of her 
children who seemed most in danger or distress. She 
declared that nothing should hinder her from sharing the 
fortunes of her sons and that the principles for which they 
suffered were also her own. Now, as ever, she took the 
conduct of her family’s fortunes into her own hands. At 
her command her sons, disguised, left her and their sisters 
at Ajaccio and escaped to France, where she promised 
to join them as soon as possible. She hoped, by remaining 
in the town, to save some of her property and make some 
slight provision for the future. She soon saw that these 
hopes were vain. 

The hatred of the Paolists was unrestrained, and her life 
was in momentary danger. With the help of some moun¬ 
taineers who were devoted to her sons, she made her 
escape in the night with her younger children, and for two 
days wandered in the mountains, scarcely daring to rest lest 
her pursuers should overtake her. Sometimes the soldiers 
passed so close to the hiding-place of the fugitives, that 
their conversation was audible, and Letitia learned in this 
way that her home was to be plundered and then set on 
fire. Bitter it must have been to the heroic mother to hear 
of the destruction of the peaceful home she had built up 
with so much labour and economy, and to realise that she 
was cast on the world homeless and penniless, with the 
future of her children still an unsolved problem. 

She managed to escape to Toulon and to join her sons, 
but years of penury were before her. At one time they 
were exposed to absolute want with only one sack of straw 
to lie on and without food to still the pangs of hunger. Yet 
Letitia struggled and hoped on until her sons were old 
enough to add something to the family income and give 
her comparative ease. In privation or in ease one 
absorbing interest the family had in common—Napoleon’s 
extraordinary progress. The steps of his advancement are 
matters of history—too well known to need recording. He 
carried his family with him to undreamed-of heights of 
prosperity, dazzling and delightful, coming, as they did, so 
quickly after the arduous days of exile. To Letitia, her 
son’s eminence was not an unmixed joy. Long before 
anyone else, she heard the rumblings of the storm which 
was to burst in all its fury after the battle of Leipzig, 
shattering the fortunes of all her family. 

During the ten years of the Empire, when, as “ Madame 
Mere ” she took precedence of princes, she never ceased to 
anticipate a day when calamity might place her in a very 
different position. She never forgot that she was the 
Emperor’s mother, and claimed the rights that position 
gave her, but she felt they were only temporary. She 
never failed to uphold the dignity of her son and to impress 
on his brothers and sisters their obligation to obey him in all 
things, but she understood his character thoroughly, and 
knew how likely he was to sweep away all he had gained by 
overweening ambition. Her powerful mind grasped sooner 
than anyone else did that the French were wearying of the 
incessant warfare Napoleon waged, and that, at the time 
of his greatest prosperity, the sovereigns of Europe were 
banding themselves together to crush him. She saw the 
downfall of his fortunes, and knew that she must share them. 

She was not a political woman, and her interests in the 
stirring events of the day were almost entirely personal 
ones. She shared the downfall of Napoleon because he 
was her son, and it was always her habit to cling most 
closely to the one who seemed in danger or difficulty. 
When, in the beginning of May, Napoleon abdicated and 
went to Elba, she at once applied for permission to 
join him. He was alone ; his brothers, deprived of the 
kingdoms with which he had invested them, were separated, 
and too resentful at their ill fortune to feel kindly to one 
who appeared to be the author of their downfall. To 
Marie Louise and his little son—the King of Rome—he 
had bidden good-bye for ever; his sisters were married ; 


Letitia alone was able to obey the dictates of her heart 
and follow him into retirement. 

Perhaps no period of her life after she left Corsica was so 
happy as the months she spent in Elba. Napoleon’s 
ambition seemed for the time to be sleeping, and he 
interested himself in the local affairs of the island, improv¬ 
ing and laying out his property as though born to be a 
simple country gentleman. Letitia received the homage of 
a queen, and lived in comfort in a well-appointed house, 
which was shared later by her daughter Pauline. Her 
intercourse with her son was closer than it had ever been ; 
not a day passed without their meeting, and she could, in 
a hundred ways, prove her love and devotion to him. For 
the first time she was popular, and received the visits of 
the citizens and officers with pleasure. It was still a 
matter of complaint that she favoured Corsicans and chose 
them for her most intimate friends; but to make this a 
matter for reproach seems idle—it was only the natural 
outcome of a character which was before all else faithful 
and patriotic. 

Letitia would, no doubt, have been content to pass the 
rest of her days on Elba, but she soon became convinced 
that Napoleon could not remain there. She felt no surprise 
when he revealed to her his intention of making his escape 
and returning to Paris, and, like the Spartan mothers of 
old, she bade him go, though she felt no confidence in his 
success. 

“ Let me forget for a moment that I am your mother,” 
she said when her son begged for her advice. Then, after 
reflection, she said firmly, “ Go, my son. Follow your fate, 
for it cannot be the will of Heaven that you should die by 
poison, or during a life of inactivity, but sword in hand. It 
is probable that the plan will fail and death be the conse¬ 
quence of an unfortunate attempt. Let us hope that God, 
Who has protected you in the midst of so many battles, will 
watch over you now. ’ ’ 

Napoleon re-conquered his country without bloodshed, 
and “ Madame Mere” occupied a chair near him at the 
magnificent pageant which celebrated his return. But not 
all the brilliance of the scene, the joy on every face, or the 
plaudits of the crowd could remove from her still beautiful 
countenance its expression of deep sadness, or sweep away 
her gloomy forebodings. 

Napoleon set out to join his army on June 12th, 
and to the anxious mother it seemed but a step towards his 
inevitable overthrow'. The Battle of Waterloo decided the 
fate of the Emperor ; the Bonapartes had a second time to 
seek safety in flight, and it w T as not until Letitia had reached 
Rome, where she was to spend the remainder of her life, 
that she heard her son had not escaped to America as she 
hoped, but was a prisoner in the hands of the English, 
bound for St. Helena. She entreated to be allowed to join 
him as she had done when he retired to Elba, but though 
she renewed her petition every year as long as the Emperor 
lived, she met with cold and persistent refusal. Though 
her other children were tenderly loved and she was in 
sorrow for them because they too were in exile and poverty, 
Letitia’s thoughts were ahvays with the one she considered 
the most unfortunate, and until his death she was unweary¬ 
ing in her efforts to relieve his pecuniary difficulties, to 
arrange for better medical attentions in his illnesses, and 
to temper the pangs of a solitude she was not permitted to 
share. 

Her family reaped now the benefits of that parsimony she 
had practised so persistently during the extravagant days of 
the Empire. She had been wont to warn her children then 
that the day would come when they would come to her to 
beg, and that she was but laying up for that time. Her 
greatest grief during Napoleon’s last years was that she 
could not lavish upon him the money which she had 
hoarded. She survived him fifteen years, living all that 
time in the dark, gloomy house at the corner of the Piazza 
di Venezia, to which she had gone when the downfall of the 
Empire scattered the family. The chief interest of her 
days was in talking of the Emperor to anyone who w'ould 
listen, and in fingering the relics which had been brought 
to her from St. Helena. The news that orders had been 
issued to replace his statue on the Venddme Column gave 
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her a day of rare happiness, and she never failed to ask 
visitors if they had seen it, half distrusting lest the news 
had been only “ an attempt on her companion’s part to 
give pleasure to a blind and crippled old woman.” 

She died on February 2nd, 1836, of gradual decay, having 
outlived nearly all her loved ones, but affirming to the last 
that, in spite of all her troubles and trials, she would not 
exchange her lot with the greatest queen on earth. Her 
glory was to have been the mother of Napoleon, and his 
pleasure to testify to her incomparable worth. In one of 
his last conversations on St. Helena, he spoke to his 


confessor of her life and devotion. “ She has always loved 
me,” he said, “ and has been a remarkable woman all her 
life, a mother beyond all praise, and endowed with almost 
superhuman courage and strength.” 

“ During her twenty years of exile, her every action 
seemed a fitting frame to the greatness of her son,” wrote 
one who knew her in her closing years. “His genius 
caused her no astonishment, for she looked upon it as part 
of herself. And though she chose to live a retired life, 
she was none the less a woman of rare ability and exalted 
character.” Isabel Suart Robson. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEJ.TH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 




. „ CHAPTER XXII. 

eth went alone on the day 
after her arrival to the 
dingy street in Shepherd’s 
Bush where Claire lodged. 
She had intended to go on 
the same day, but the morn¬ 
ing was taken up with the 
tumultuous welcome of the 
King family, and in the afternoon she 
yielded to persuasion on hearing that 
Claire was no worse, and allowed her¬ 
self to rest. 

Isabel took all the children out that 
the house might be quiet, and Beth 
slept as soundly in the little room at 
the top of the house, which was still 
“ the boys’ room,” as ever she had 
slept under the eaves at home. 

At tea-time, she awoke to find Isabel standing by her 
bed, a clean pinafored child in either hand. Friday’s 
weird little face looked a shade fuller than before—less 
like a wax transparency, and she was still, as was soon 
to be discovered, enchantingly naughty. Paula, grown 
a great lank girl, found life darkened without her twin, 
who had gone to school in the country. The home 
was a little the poorer, in that several of the children 
had left it, but a small increase of material prosperity 
was perceptible in a new stair-carpet and fresh linoleum 
in the hall. 

“ Father couldn’t give us much this year,” Isabel 
explained, when the carpet had been particularly 
recommended to her notice by the children and duly 
admired, “ so we thought we’d begin with the entrance 
and work up and down by degrees. A nice hall is like 
a good manner—it has everything to do with a first 
impression.” 

Beth entered enthusiastically into it all, felt the 
quality and heard the price. She was taken into the 
drawing-room to see the little treasures from foreign 
countries the big boys had sent home; the Chinese 
junk ; the little mandarin who waggled his head and 
thrust out a red tongue at the visitor ; the beautiful 
trees of coral from the still Pacific deeps; and the 
Benares brass from India. 

“ Castor is going to send things, too,” said Pollux 
with jealous pride. “ Gold things ; he’s going to 
discover a mine.” 

“ There’s a gold-mine in the house already, Paula,” 
said Beth mysteriously. 

“ I’m sure there isn’t! ” Paula shook her lank locks 


sceptically. “ We’ve done treasure-seeking enough to 
find it if there was.” 

“I’ve got a yellow shilling of my very own,” said 
Friday’s bairn, pulling Beth out of the room by the 
skirt. “ Come and see where it’s hided.” 

“ Beth must have tea first,” Isabel decided. “ Listen 
— there’s father’s key.” 

The children scampered away, Sunday’s bairn 
arriving last on two fat short legs. Then came a rush 
of voices and sounds of kissing. Mr. King was a very 
shy and silent man, whose emotions did not easily get 
to the surface where strangers were concerned, but his 
handshake said everything in the way of welcome. 
Beth felt herself very happy in this circle of friendship. 
The simple ways, the bright and gay acceptance of very 
restricted means, the fun and the family jokes all went 
home to her and found a response in her heart. 

At bed-time Isabel appeared in dressing-jacket, hair¬ 
brush in hand, and Mrs. King presently knocked to ask 
if she might join them. These two kind women 
wanted to prepare her in some measure for her visit to 
Claire. 

“You must look to find her very changed, Beth, very 
different from the gay pretty girl you remember. She 
will not tell you much. There is a stage in disappoint¬ 
ment and sorrow when it isn’t any longer possible to 
say anything. I’m afraid poor Claire has reached it.” 

“ Does mamma know ? ” Beth asked in a low voice. 

“ Jane has not written—yet-” 

“ Oh, surely if she knew—and father—he always 
liked Claire! ” 

“ I’m afraid her marriage cut her off completely. It 
was a bitter blow to her mother’s love—and ambition. 
Claire felt that herself, and rejected any overtures that 
were made. Jane never ceased in her efforts to win her 
sister back, but even she had to own that she failed. 
She told me once that she was charged with a message 
from your father, Beth, but I’m afraid she was never 
able to deliver it.” 

“ I’m glad he sent it,” said Beth in a whisper. All 
that she herself had been made to suffer in the way of 
humiliation at Claire’s hands was clean forgotten in the 
immensity of her young pity for this wrecked life. 

“ Uncle told me I was to help—with his purse, if it 
could be done—if Jane wouldn’t think it—intrusive.” 

“ Yes, trust Jane; it would be happier for her if she 
were less reserved, but the right feeling is there, it is 
only the expression of it that is difficult. And, dear” 
—Mrs. King laid a hand very lightly on Beth’s curls— 
“if you could tell yourself that Claire really loved her 
husband it would make allowance for her easier. For 
to give everything, as Claire has done, and to find it 
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spurned, trodden under foot, must be to taste daily the 
very bitterness of death and yet live on. There is 
much sad travelling before a woman reaches that final 
desolation, Beth.” 

Beth put up her face to be kissed in silent pledge 
that she would remember. 

It would have been a hard heart indeed that refused 
a pang for Claire’s downfall. Beth found her way with 
some difficulty to the street she sought. The houses 
had that depressing air of trying—and failing—to keep 
up appearances which houses can wear as well as those 
who live in them, and that in which Claire lodged was 
the most shabby genteel of them all. Signor Vilestri, 
earning fitfully, spending lavishly on his own needs, 
had practically abandoned his wife, bidding her seek 
help from her fine relations. The descent had been 
gradual; perhaps this last and lowest stage was not 
so acutely felt by Claire as Beth, suffering for her, 
remembering the wilful, spoilt, over-indulged girl, 
imagined it to be. In four years poverty may become a 
terribly intimate friend with no unsuspected traits to be 
revealed, and Claire had a worse canker in her soul 
than the external calamities of stint and starvation. 

The dirty landlady admitted Beth with a grudge, and 
directed her upstairs with the remark that she must find 
her own way, “ Since lodgers was toil enough without 
adding on their visitors, too.” 

She found herself on a narrow landing with two 
shut doors confronting her, and stood hesitating at 
which to knock, when one of them opened and Jane 
came out. 

Yes, it surely was Jane, though the nurse’s plain 
print dress and cap, and still more her worn look, 
changed her greatly. Jane was only twenty-seven, and 
yet her dark hair had grey threads in it, and she had 
never, surely, been so tall, so thin ! The girls stood 
looking at each other in silence for one minute, then 
Beth moved impulsively forward. The colour flooded 
Jane’s face, dyeing it with a warm flush from chin to 
temple. She shrank back. 

“ Bethia, let me speak,” she said, but Beth would not 
give her time. She had Jane in her arms, holding her 
close, shutting out the words with which pride would 
have humbled itself. “ And ran, and fell upon his neck 
and kissed him.” That was how the father in the 
parable—type of the Heavenly Father—forgave, and 
surely Beth was never more right than when she trusted 
to the generous impulse of her heart, and determined 
that their reconciliation should be voiceless. 

The wide gulf in their natures perhaps could have 
been bridged "in no other way ; for that one moment at 
least, as they clung to each other and wept, the feud 
between their temperaments was forgotten. Something 
subtler, deeper than all their differences united them. 

“ She’s asleep just now,” Jane whispered at last, 
“ will you come into my room till she wakes P ” 

Jane’s room was a carpetless back attic—the barest 
Beth had ever seen. Many lodgers had left their mark 
upon the wall-paper, unrenewed for countless years ; 
the window in the slanting roof rattled in the wintry 
wind. It was deathly cold, but Jane did not seem to 
notice it, though Beth longed to put a shawl round her 
print-clad shoulders. Beth took the only chair, its 
cane seat worn into a hollow with much service ; Jane 
sat down on her little trunk, corded still as she had 
brought it from her last case. Her nurse’s cloak and 
bonnet hung on a nail behind the door. 

At first talk was difficult, but after a few sympathetic 
questions Jane spoke with that strange rush of freedom 
that sometimes visits very reticent people. Claire’s 


illness, brought on by neglect when she first realised 
her overwhelming unhappiness, had been accelerated 
by privations. She had caught one cold after another 
and had taken no care, and a severe attack of pleurisy, 
acting on an enfeebled constitution, had left her no 
power to rally. The disease was conquered, but the 
weakness increased. 

“ She was the only thing I had to sustain life till I 
grew up,” Jane said, her dark eyes looking absently 
into the past. “ I sometimes think I am punished for 
having so empty a heart that there was only room for 
one in it, Beth. But I never told you what we were to 
each other when we were little—yes, to each other, for 
Claire was mine, then, as I am hers. We were very 
lonely; poverty sets even children apart from other 
children, but we did not realise it. I never cared for 
dolls, but from the day Claire was set on my lap, a 
helpless little baby—I had to sit on the floor to hold 
her safely—I never wanted another plaything. I 
remember my father faintly; I think perhaps I held in 
his life the place Claire has taken in mine, and when he 
died there was only Claire. And she was so pretty, 
Beth ! A little fairy, and sweet and good. I have held 
many children in my arms since then, and I have loved 
them all because she first taught me what a little child 
may be in the way of comfort and companionship. 
Afterwards ”—Jane clasped her strong, capable hands 
nervously—“ our life was the worst for her that could 
be—the very worst. I can’t talk of it. Then your 
father came. He was generous—the most generous 
man I ever knew—but it would have been a thousand 
times better if we had had the courage to go out and 
earn our bread in the humblest way. Then—that 
man’s evil influence—her marriage ”—Jane’s voice 
grew husky and ceased. 

Beth said nothing. Silence was more bearable than 
speech. 

“Sometimes,” Jane went on after a pause, “I think 
the hardest decree of God is that we can do nothing to 
help each other. We must see those we care for more 
than life sin and suffer, and we are compelled to stand 
aside and look on—because we can do nothing.” 

“ Sympathy is something—love is something, and— 
and—there are our prayers—oh, surely not all lost! ” 

“ I have besieged Heaven with prayers.” Jane 
looked up with a wan and wistful smile. “To sit 
beside little suffering children gives you back the power 
of prayer, Beth ; they are so near God themselves. You 
can’t feel He is far off—but Claire is still paying the 
penalty.” 

“ But—isn’t this the answer—that you have got her 
back ? ” Beth whispered. 

The room was very still—all the more still because 
the children from a Board School newly released were 
shouting outside. The fog thickened and looked in at 
the window. Perhaps it was the sickly yellow that 
made Jane look so very pale. 

She got up slowly from her box. 

“Perhaps,” she said, and her quivering lips showed 
the conflict she had been passing through, “ I have 
been faithless—I am faithless still. But—I am getting 
her back only to lose her—finally.” 

She went out of the room, and Beth sat on alone. 
Quite little, trivial things seemed to occupy the surface 
of her mind, though below there were deeps of stirred 
feeling. She noticed a great crack on the opposite 
wall out of which the plaster had dribbled. It 
wandered downwards like a river with loops and twists. 
The washstand stood on three legs; the paint had 
scaled off in great patches. The fog let her see so 
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much, and then it pushed into the room and made 
everything vague. 

Jane's voice sounded in the middle of the gloom, 
calm and almost cheerful. 

“ She is awake now, and would like to see you." 

Beth followed her. The opposite attic was large and 
airy compared with the one left. There was a cheerful 
fire, and a kettle steamed on the hob. An old green 
curtain had been drawn across the window, and there 
was a light behind a screen. Something had been 
done to make the room a little less dreary a place to lie 
and die in by such slow, slow stages. 

On the other side of the screen was Claire. She 
wore a blue dressing-jacket—Jane had not forgotten 
that she liked blue—but not that or the soft lace at her 
throat could give back any youth to the hollow, wasted 
face on which not a trace of prettiness or roundness 
was left. Her fluffy hair was cut quite short; there was 
nothing to know the old Claire by except her eyes, and 
even they were not the same, for they mocked and 
laughed no longer. She turned them with a world of 
weariness in them upon Beth. 

“It’s Miss Bee-bee," she said, with scarce a trace of 
wonder or interest. 

“ Beth has come from Scotland to see you," said 
Jane, coming round the screen with a cup in her hand. 
“ If you will take this, dearest, you will be able to talk 
to her for a little." 

She obeyed as if it were too great a burden to refuse. 
It was Jane’s comfort that, in her great weakness, 
Claire submitted to be cared for as if she were indeed 
the little child of old. Jane slipped on to the bed and 
supported her in a half-reclining position. The wasted 
hand could scarcely hold the cup. Beth could not but 


notice with what skill and tact as well as with what 
infinite tenderness Jane waited on and watched over 
her. But Claire’s spring of interest in everything was 
clean gone. Beth tried to think of little things to say, 
but Claire scarcely listened. She had forgotten even 
that she had injured Beth. It was all over, all done 
with—feeling, suffering, everything—she was drifting 
on like a little boat with torn sail and lost rudder to the 
shore that lies on the other side of this life. 

Beth crept away with the whispered promise to return. 

Jane looked up and nodded. She sat crouched 
against the pillows supporting still that shadow in her 
faithful arms. Claire’s great physical weakness made 
her restless. It was her only pain. 

Beth stumbled through the thickening fog to West 
Kensington, and let herself in with the latch-key Isabel 
had provided. She turned into the dining-room, bright 
with a good fire, and sat down wearily in Mr. King’s 
shabby chair. She thought the room empty, but 
Friday’s bairn presently emerged from under the table, 
where she had been making-believe all by herself. She 
drew near, and, looking into Beth’s heavy, expression¬ 
less face, which could not break into a smile even for 
this little friend, divined that she was in trouble. 

“ Have you hurted yourself? ’’ she demanded. 

Beth owned that she had. 

Friday volunteered to kiss the place and make it well. 
Then she ran back to her houSe under the table and 
returned with her greatest treasure, a tin duck which 
was alleged to view life sideways because it had lost one 
leg, and pressed it with a hot, sticky hand upon Beth. 

Beth hugged the innocent comforter close. She sat 
up late that night, writing to her father. 

(To be continued .) 


VARIETIES, 


Their Names were all Wrong. 

Mrs. Brown: “ Our language is full of misnomers. 
For instance, I met a man once who was a perfect bear and 
they called him a ‘ civil engineer ! * ” 

Mrs. Smith: “Yes, but that’s not so ridiculous as the 
man they call ‘ teller’ in a bank. He won’t tell you any¬ 
thing. I asked one the other day how much money my 
husband had on deposit, and he just laughed at me.” 

A Wonderful Book. —For more than two centuries 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with the sole exception of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, has been the most 
popular of English books. And Bunyan has not had to be 
content with these islands, or even with Greater Britain, as 
his world. His wonderful allegory has been translated into 
almost every known language. It is circulated throughout 
India, through Western and Southern Africa; it is "read, 
we are told, in all the American schools of Syria, and there 
is a Chinese version in the Canton vernacular, illustrated 
by pictures drawn and engraved by Chinese artists. In 
these Christian appears in Chinese costume, the House 
Beautiful as a Chinese pagoda, and all the scenes and 
incidents in a garb familiar to the people for whom the 
book is intended. 

Genius Applied to Selling Papers. 

Evening newspaper boys in some cities in this country 
have been silenced by the police. They should imitate an 
ingenious youngster in their line of business in Chicago. 
From his neck hangs a board on which is painted in bold 
characters the following :— 

“ Hush 1 Noise is a nuisance. I don’t shout my extras, 
but I have them all for sale. Buy of me and discourage 
shouting.” 


A Model Wife. 

In a village churchyard in the West of England we once 
lighted on this inscription on the tombstone of a lady who 
died about the close of last century :— 

“And to be short to her praise; she was the wife that 
Solomon speaks of in the thirty-first chapter of the Book 
of Proverbs from the tenth verse to the end.” 

The Shepherdess. 

As an instance of beautiful simplicity of style, take the 
following by an unknown French writer. It suffers in the 
translation, but even translated has a charm— 

“The shepherdess, so young and fair, 

To Strephon’s story lent her ear, 

Whilst with a taper hand she plied 
The thrifty spindle at her side. 

Soon by the fond repeated vow 

The lass was moved, she knew not how: 

By pity’s sympathetic spell 

Thrice from her hand the spindle fell.” 

The Science of Social Life. —“Everyman has his 
faults, his failings, peculiarities, eccentricities. Every one 
of us finds himself crossed by such failings of others from 
hour to hour. And if we were to resent them all life would 
be intolerable. If for every outburst of hasty temper, and for 
every rudeness that wounds us in our daily path, we were 
to demand an apology, require an explanation, or resent it 
by retaliation, daily intercourse would be impossible. The 
very science of social life consists in that gliding tact which 
avoids contact with the sharp angularities of character, 
which does not argue about such things, does not seek to 
adjust or cure them all, but covers them as if it did not 
see.”— p. W. Robertson . 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

BlRDWOOD.— I quite understand your anxiety and trouble when you 
look back on the sad period of physical and mental weakness from 
which you have been suffering. I feel certain that the impulses to 
think and say certain hard things were the result of the nervous pro¬ 
stration which tried you sorely. There is no need for you to fear that 
those mental anathemas will be permitted to injure any innocent 
human being whom you thought of or named in connection with them. 
After what you have told me, I cannot imagine that you were even 
responsible for these evil thoughts and wishes. I believe they were 
simply mental hallucinations, the more especially since the memory of 
them fills you with distress. You believe that, having repented, you 
are forgiven, but are possessed by the haunting fear that your anathemas 
may be allowed to take effect. The Bible tells us how God turned an 
intended curse into a blessing (Deut. xxiii. 5 )» wc have abundant 
examples of the manner in which, by His love, wisdom and power, he 
overruled for good the efforts of men to do evil to others. Here is a 
definite message to suit your need and answer your question. ‘ The 
curse, causeless, shall not come ” (Proverbs xxvi. 2). Take it and be 
comforted, dear troubled one. _ .1 . r* j 

FlDF.LIA, in promising flowers, adds, “ I pray for JESSIE W. that God 
will crown her labour ofdove with His blessing.” 

FLOWERY Glades. —I am much interested by your letter and what 
you tell me of yourself and your pursuits, but, in compliance with your 
request, I do not quote from it. I can find you a helpful porrespondent 
if you wish. Many thanks for your appreciative words, but do you 
not think others would like to read a bit of your mind, dear girl, as 
you confess to enjoying extracts from their letters? 

DOROTHY B. (Birmingham), Mrs. A. W. (Devonport), M. S. and E. G. 
(Eastbourne), and ANNIE J. (Ireland), are warmly thanked for kind 
notes and offers to send flowers to JESSIE W. for the benefit of the 
girls amongst whom she labours in a dreary part of East London. 1 
give a few lines from the letter of my last-named correspondent. 1 
am by no means rich, having to earn my own living, but as my home 
is in the country, I think 1 could send some simple flowers now and 
then. I am an Ulster Presbyterian, but my sympathies are bounded 
by no creed. I hope you have a warm corner in your heart lor Irish 
girls also.” Need I say that I have, and that one of my chief qualifi¬ 
cations to be mother-friend is, that I have room in my heart tor all 
girls, and the will to help them to the utmost of my power. 1 appre¬ 
ciate highly the offer of M. S. and E. G., who, being school-girls and 
with little time at their own disposal, are willing to devote as much as 
they can to the collecting of flowers to brighten the lives of girls who 
rarely ever see field or garden. Many other offers of help have come 
to hand since the above, and are gladly and gratefully acknowledged. 


STUDY AND STUDIO. 
C. MACREADY. — Miss Char¬ 
lotte Mary Yonge was born at 
Otterboume, 'Hampshire, on August 
nth, 1823. Her parents were William 
Crawley Yonge, 52nd Regt., J. P., and 
Frances Mary {nee Bargus). She was educated 
at home. For thirty years she was Editor of the 
Monthly Packet. Besides the stories you speak of, she 
published a History of Christian Names, Cameos of History 
of England, Life of Bishop Patteson , The Patriots of Palestine, 
John Keble's Parishes. Her favourite recreations were botany, 
conchologv, ordinary parish and home avocations. She died a few 

, x. A. S.-We will make inquiries; but no MS. by you has ever 
penetrated to this department of our correspondence. Did you 
address the package correctly ? . . 

Miss Prince Browne, The Studio, Artillery Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., sends us an attractive prospectus of the classes held 
there for dressmaking, plain needlework, fashion-plate drawing, and 
so forth. We have frequently had inquiries with regard to the last- 
named occupation, and we hear that the class is an excellent one. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. . 

Nanny. —You would find the Religious Tract Society s coloured toy- 
books, Scripture Series, suitable for your little charge. They each 
contain six coloured pictures, and many vignettes, with large type 
letterpress. They are called—“ Picture Stories from the Life of 
Jesus,” “Pictures from the Parables,” “Pictures from the Life of 
Joseph,” “Pictures from the Life of David.” Each book costs 6d., 
or you can get the four bound together in cloth for 2s. 6d., under the 
title “ Pictures from the Life of Joseph.” . 

Pro PATRIA. —We should recommend you to select two books from 
the following list: Bird’s Geology, net price is. io£d.; Geikie’s Geology 
Primer, od.; Juke’s School Manual, 2s. 7W. ; Watts s Geology for 
Beginners, is. io^d. ; Notes and Jottings from Animal Life, by 
Frank Buckland, 3s. gd. ; Life and Her Children ; The Fairy Land 
of Science; Glimises of Animal Life, by Arabella Buckley, 4 s. 6d. 
each. You will note by the title the subject of each book. The 
authors you name would be rather abstruse for you to begin with, but 
we applaud your desire to study geology and natural history. 

A Would-Be Poetess. —The thought of your poem is devout, but 
the execution is not sufficiently good to render it worthy of publication. 
“Is” and “his” are not correct rhymes. You use “heaven as a 
word of two syllables in verse 2, line 2, and as a word of one syllable 
in the last line of the poem. The best lines are the last two of verse 2. 
The utterance of religious thought in rhyme is not uncommon, and 
therefore the supply of such verse as yours exceeds the demand. But 
that is no reason why you should not continue to write if the occupation 
is a pleasant and helpful one to you. 

SYLVIA.—Your quotation— 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still,” 

is from a poem by Thomas Moore, beginning 

“Farewell I But whenever you welcome the hour.” 

You will find it in his collected poems. . . 

L B X. (Denmark).— Mr. Leonard Bonvick, whom you so justly admire, 
was a pupil at Frankfort of Madame Schumann. We are unable to tell 
you why he has not recently visited Copenhagen. As we write, he 
has, two days ago, been playing in London, but it would not be safe to 
foretell where he will be when this answer appears in piint. 

SUSSEX Girl.—W e are sorry that we have no knowledge of the book 
you mention. 
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EMBROIDERY UP TO DATE, 

BRODERIE POMPADOUR. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


This embroidery is suited only to very dainty articles 
of fandy-work, as it is not calculated to bear rough usage. 
It can be done upon coloured linen, silk, satin, or Roman 
satin. 

In Fig. 1 you will see an example of this work, the chief 
characteristic of which is the. employment of a tiny lace 
braid with coloured silk embroidery. 

The conventional design here seen is done in several 
shades of heliotrope. The large flower is shaded, the 
upper part of each section being light, shading gradually 
to dark. The stitch used is what is termed long-and short 



stitch, well known to all workers. The shades of this 
or any colour must be used consecutively, and it is always 
desirable to shade from light to dark. 

The silk used here is filoselle, about three threads being 
employed at a time. 

The small leaves are worked in Arabian-stitch, to be 
described later on. The leaves are done in a lighter shade 
of violet, crossed with a darker shade. Where"the lines of 
this cross, they are secured by small stitches of a lighter 
shade of the same colour. 

The braid itself is composed of small ovals joined together 
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FIG. I. 


FIG. 2. 
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by a tiny bar. This braid outlines the entire flower and 
is sewn down by a tiny green silk back-stitch placed over 
the bar between the ovals. 

The stem is formed of a line of this braid sewn down with 
green in the same way. French knots, however, are added, 
or else a back-stitch formed of several threads of filoselle 
used at once. This latter plan is an excellent substitute 
for French knots and is much quicker done. You must 
take your back-stitch at an infinitesimal angle, so as to get 
a rather rounded appearance. In French this stitch is 
called ^point sable. 

Fig. 2 shows you another variety. Here ordinary satin- 
stitch is employed in both flowers and leaves. The foun¬ 
dation of red satin throws up the pink and green silk 
embroidery very well indeed. The stem is sewn down, like 
the bordering of the flowers and leaves, in green silk. 

Work of this kind is admirable, as is that seen in Fig. 1 


In Fig. 7 you see exactly how the braid is sewn down. 

Many variations can be made in this embroidery by 
altering the Arabian-stitch, etc. The crossed lines, when 
done with good over colour, are very pretty indeed and make 
the work look very rich. 

Large flowers can be worked very effectively in long-and- 
short stitch, the centres being made in trellis-stitch or rather 
stitches taken across on the same plan as Fig. 5. There 
are some varieties of this narrow braid easily obtainable. 
The one used here in these designs is thick, but you can 
get a more open-work kind, which is extremely pretty to 
work with. 

In working on satin, unless the latter is very thick 
and rich, it is a capital plan to line it with thin book muslin 
and then to work through the two materials—satin and 
muslin. It adds strength to the satin, and much enhances 
the beauty of the work. 



fig. 3. 


fig. 4. 


FIG. 5. 





FIG. 6. 



FIG. 7. 


for sachets, book covers, etc., etc. The stitches used in both 
designs must now be explained. 

In Fig 3 you see ordinary satin-stitch. It is not necessary 
to outline the petal, etc., by running stitches, still you can 
do so if you like it. Take your stitches right across and 
make them very evenly indeed. Use several threads of 
filoselle at a time. 

Arabian-stitch is a variation of satin-stitch. It is found 
in most oriental embroideries and is very pretty and effective. 
The foundation of the stitch is always satin-stitch. When 
completed these stitches are taken in two ways across it. 

In Fig. 4 you will see that they go rather herring-bone 
fashion. 

In Fig. 5 they are more like cross-bar trellis. 

In Fig. 6 you see how, where the lines cross, a tiny back¬ 
stitch is placed to secure them. This should always be 
done in a contrasting colour. Sometimes two stitches 
forming a little cross are made, then the crossing is all the 
same way. 


Broderie Pompadour, being somewhat novel, will be 
acceptable to those who are at a loss for something pretty 
to give as a present The designs must always be conven¬ 
tional, bold and large in character, and in no way interlaced. 

Many of the transfer patterns sold by Briggs and other 
makers answer admirably for this embroidery. 

Filoselle silks are very good to use for it, but cable twist, 
and ordinary embroidery silk answer equally well. 

Choose your colours with care, and when you are putting 
your designs upon any material, be sure and do so the way 
of the stuff. 

When your work is finished, it must be damped and 
ironed, unless done upon satin. If tbe latter, then nail it 
out and only damp the embroidery and not the satin. 

Some workers paste the back just where the embroidery 
goes and this is an excellent plan, but it can only be done 
after the piece of work has been nailed out. Then it must 
be left to dry, and care taken, when doing it, not to let any 
paste touch the satin or silk itself. 


VARIETIES. 


The Good Clergyman. 

“ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran, 

Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s 
smile.”— Goldsm ith. 

A Tax on Bachelors. —We sometimes hear would-be 
reformers proposing to put a penalty on celibacy. Ihis 
would be a revival of ancient customs. A tax was laid 
upon bachelors in the reigns of William III. and Anne. 
Bachelor dukes over the age of twenty-five had to pay 
£\2 10s. per annum, “common persons” a shilling, and 
others in proportion. Again in 1785 bachelors were com¬ 
pelled to pay a heavier tax on their servants than were 
married folk. 


Not Able to Cry. 

“She is a girl of very little feeling, I think. I notice 
that she never cries even when the most pathetic thing 
happens.” 

“No, her complexion won’t permit it.” 

No Sleeping in Church. —It is told of one John 
Rudge that in April, 1725, he bequeathed to the parish of 
Trysail, in Shropshire, twenty shillings a year that a poor 
man might be employed in going about the church during 
the sermon to keep the people awake. This duty, was 
sometimes performed by the churchwarden, who, with a 
long wand, went round the church, and, if any of the 
congregation were asleep, tapped them on the head. 

Three-quarters would be Enough. 

Mrs. Younghusband: “ I want some lamb.” 

Butcher: “ Fore-quarter of lamb, ma’am ? ” 

Mrs. You7ighusband: “Well, no; I think three-quarters 
will be enough.” 




















THE MOTHER AND THE WONDER-CHILD. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little Australians,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MORNING CABLES. 

“ With rending of cheek and of hair 
Lament ye, mourn for him, weep.” 

Bart came clattering at a great pace up the path with 
the mail. It was the mid-day dinner-time, and such 
pleasant appetising foods were the order of the day now, 
boylike he did not care to be a moment late. 

He took the saddle off, laid it down on the verandah, 
drove the horse down to the first paddock, and hastened 
in to the dining-room. 

His father was just unfolding the daily paper he had 
brought, and opening it to find the war cables. 

“Read them out, Jim,” said Mrs. Cameron, looking 
up from her task of apportioning the peas and cauli¬ 
flower and potatoes. 

Cameron read out the headings— 

“‘Desperate Fighting at Krug’s Spruit.’ 

‘Gallant Attempts to Rescue Guns.’ 

‘ Officers Serving the Artillery.’ 

‘Fifteen Thousand Boers in Action.’ 

‘British Under a Galling Cross-fire.’ 

‘British Casualties.’ 

‘ Conspicuous Gallantry by a New South 
Wales Private.’ 

Losses of Australian Troops.’” 

The last two headings sent Cameron’s eyes hurrying 
down the long column to seek details. 

“Oh,” he said, “poor lad, poor lad ! Oh, I’m sorry 
for this—sorry for this ! ” 

“ Not old Morty,” said Bart—“ not poor old Morty, 
dad ? ” Yet even as he spoke he knew it must be, for 
who else of all the contingent had they a personal 
interest in ? He pushed his chair back and went to his 
father’s shoulder. His eyes read the meagre paragraph 
and burnt with swift tears for his friend. 

“Conspicuous Gallantry by a New South 
Wales Trooper” 

was the heading of the cable. Below it said— 

“ During the engagement, Trooper Stevenson of the 
N.S.W. Bush Contingent made a most gallant rescue. 
He galloped to the assistance of General Strong, whose 
horse had fallen, and bore him under a scathing fire to 
a place of safety. General Strong escaped unhurt, and 
obtained another horse, but while galloping after his 
company through the dusk, Stevenson was hit by a 
bullet and killed instantaneously.” 

“Just the sort of thing old Morty would do,” Bart 
said, his throat thick. 

“I am thinking of the poor old man,” said Mrs. 
Cameron. “ It will kill him. Jim, you had better go 
up; you might be able to do something. None of the 
other sons are at home.” 

“I’ll go, certainly,” Cameron said ; “but it won’t kill 
him. Flis pride in the lad’s courage will keep him up.” 

“ I say,” said Bart, “ he won’t have got the paper yet. 
That fellow Barnes was waiting for the mail while I was, 
and he had been drinking frightfully. It’ll be hours 
before he gets back. I saw him turn in to the Golden 
Fleece as I came along.” 

A strange stifled cry came from the end of the table. 
A t was no use; Miss Browne had fought desperately to 


keep her self-control, but nature was too strong for her, 
and she was struggling with a piteous fit of hysterics. 

Mrs. Cameron went round to her, got her to the sofa, 
opened the neck of her dress, administered cold water, 
spoke firmly and decidedly to her. There was nothing 
in the poor woman’s cries for a long time, and she only 
pushed at Mrs. Cameron as if trying to force her away. 
Finally a word came from her choking throat— 

“ Hermie! ” she cried, and pointed to the open door. 
“ Go—to—Hermie.” 

Where was Hermie ? Mrs. Cameron looked round in 
surprise. It seemed only two minutes since she had 
been cutting the bread and laughing at Roly because he 
had arranged his plate as a battlefield, with the peas for 
the army, the cauliflower as a kopje, the mashed potatoes 
in dots for the tents, while a slice of beef made the 
enemy’s laager, and a gravy river flowed between the 
troops. Why had she left the table like this ? 

“ Go—to—Hermie,” gasped the shivering, sobbi-ng 
woman on the sofa. “ I—am—all right—quick, quick ! ” 

Where had the girl gone ? No one but Miss Browne 
had even noticed her chair was empty. 

Mr. Cameron armed himself with another tumbler of 
cold water and came across to the sofa. 

“I will look after Miss Browne,” he said. “You go 
to Hermie; perhaps she was a little faint.” 

“Down—the—path,” gasped Miss Browne, “near 
the wattles most likely.” 

Mrs. Cameron made her way down the path, looking 
from left to right, a puzzled expression on her face. 
The girl was nowhere to be seen. She looked among 
the roses; in the various shady corners, beneath the 
trees. Finally she came to the thick growing wattles 
near the fence, and a gleam of blue cambric showed 
through the leaves. The mother went in among the 
bushes and found the girl face downward on the ground, 
sobbing in so bitter and heart-broken a way that she 
was quite alarmed for a moment. Then a wondering 
comprehension came; her girl was almost a woman. 
Was it possible she had cared for this friend of the 
family in a different way from Bart and Floss and Roly ? 

“ My poor little girl,” she said, and sat down on the 
ground beside her and lifted the bright head that had 
been Morty’s perpetual delight on to her knee. 

But Hermie pulled herself away and rose wildly to 
her feet and ran this way among the bushes with her 
broken heart and then that way. 

“ Oh,” she sobbed, “ go away, go away—I want to 
be alone—oh, it is my fault!—I want to be alone !—oh, 
mother, mother! ”—and she came back to her mother’s 
side and fell down beside her again, clinging to her 
piteously. The mother said nothing at all—just stroked 
her hair and let her weep as she would, and soon a 
little calmness came back to the girl. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ if you knew how I loved him, 
mother ! ” 

“Did you, my darling?” said the tender mother, 
and never showed the ache that was at her heart because 
her child had kept so great a thing as this from her 
confidence. 

“ Ever since he went I have been loving him,” 
Hermie said, “and yet when he told me, I sent him 
away, and he was so miserable. I am sure that is why 
he went to the war.” 

“And you thought you did not care for him then ?” said 
Mrs. Cameron. “Well, darling, that was not your fault.” 
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“ Oh, it was—it was ! ” said Hermie. “ You don’t 
understand, of course. You never could. But I shall 
be miserable now all my life.” 

“You found you had made a mistake, and you cared 
for him after all ? ” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“ I didn’t know quite how much till to-day! ” sobbed 
Hermie. “ I have kept thinking of him and thinking 
of him ever since he went, but now—oh, now it is too 
late ! I know I shall love him till I die.” 

The mother’s heart ached as all mothers’ must do 
when their children have to stand alone in a grief and 
there can no longer be any kissing of the place to make 
it well. 

“ It seems as if I have been blind,” went on the girl, 
sometimes wiping the tears away and hiding her swollen 
eyes, sometimes letting them trickle unchecked down 
her cheeks. “I can’t tell you how silly and small I 
have been—thinking men ought to be just like men in 
books, and never looking at what they really are. Oh, 
he was so good, such a brave fellow; ever since he has 
gone people are always telling different brave or kind 
things he has been doing ever since he was a boy. 
And, just because he wore clothes and ties I didn’t like 

and sometimes knocked things over, I-” Her voice 

choked, and she fell to sobbing again heart-brokenly. 

Mrs. Cameron was silent again for a space, but when 
as the time went on the girl seemed to abandon herself 
more and more to her grief, she rose to her feet and 
drew the sobbing figure up also. 

“ There is a hard task before you, dear one,” she 
said, “but.I know you will do it.” 

Hermie gazed at her helplessly. 

“ His poor old father does not know yet, for Bart 
tells me his man Barnes is still drinking in Wilgandra. 
1 want you to go up to Coolooli and break it to him.” 

“ Me ? ” gasped Hermie. “ Me ? ” 

“Yes, you, my dear. You cared for his son ; it will 
establish a bond between you and make it a little easier 
for him.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” cried the girl, shrinking back, 
actual alarm on her face. “ Oh, it is cruel of you to 
even ask me, mother! Why should I do such a thing ? 
Surely it is hard enough already for me.” 

“ Because you are a woman, my dear, and must always 
think of yourself last,” the mother said quietly. “ How 
soon can you be ready to start ? ” 

One glance the girl gave at her mother’s face that 
was so quietly expectant that she would do the right 
thing. Her head lifted a little, and her mouth tried to 
compose itself. 

“ I have only my skirt to put on,” she said; “ I can 
do it while Bart saddles Tramby for me.” 

Up to the cottage she walked again and put on the 
neat blue riding-skirt her mother had lately made her. 
She bathed her red eyes ; she drank two tumblers of 
cold water to take the choking from her throat. 

“ Father will go with you,” the mother said, coming 
to the door, “but when you get to Coolooli you can 
ride on ahead.” 

Through the pleasant winter sunshine they rode, up 
hill, down dale, across bush stretches where Mortimer’s 
horse had worn a path for them. Coolooli faced them 
at last, secret, stern-looking, with its curtainless windows, 
its garden barren of sweet flowers. It was the first 
time the girl had seen her lover’s home. 

She was among the trees now, that lined the drive 
leading up to the house—her father had dropped 
behind, and was to follow on in half an hour. 

Her heart seemed fluttering in her throat; a deadly 
sickness possessed her. 


The old man was standing at a table on the verandah 
—he had a great map of the Transvaal spread open 
before him, and, with small flags stuck in it here and 
there, was following his son’s footsteps. 

He turned at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. When 
he saw the rider he went down instantly on to the path, 
to help her to dismount. 

“ Well, little missie,” he said, “ it’s not often you 
ride this way.” He looked at her colourless cheeks 
keenly. “ What is the matter—can’t you jump down ? ” 

She absolutely could not, and he had almost to lift 
her off her saddle. He tied the horse’s reins loosely 
round the verandah post, and looked at her again from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows. He told himself he 
knew what was the matter. The family was in difficulties 
again, and had sent this particular member of it as an 
emissary to borrow money. Well, this freak of his son’s 
was going to cost him dear. Still the little thing was 
trembling dreadfully, and evidently did not like her task. 
He put his hand on her shoulder reassuringly. 

“Out with it, lassie,” he said, “ how much do you 
want ? ” 

Hermie clung to his arm—her very lips were white. 

“ Mortimer has been very brave,” she said ; “ he has 
done something magnificent.” Her voice fell. 

“My lad!” he cried in a changed tone. “Where, 
show me—I haven’t seen the paper yet.” 

She clung to it. 

“ You will be very proud of him,” she said. “ All 
Australia is talking of him to-day.” 

He pulled vigorously at the paper, his creased old 
face had a strangely illumined look, his hands were 
trembling with eagerness. 

“ I knowed it,” he said ; “ he always had grit. I’ve 
kep’ expectin’ this. Well, I’ll lie quiet in me grave 
now whenever the Lord up there likes.” 

“Yes,” the girl continued, and gave him the paper. 
“ All the world is proud of him to-day, so that must 
help you. He gave his life to save the general’s.” 

The old man drew a curious breath, and sat down on 
his chair ; he opened the paper and read the paragraph. 
Then he read it again. And again, and again, until his 
eyes had carried the news to his brain twenty times at 
least. 

“ It was a fine thing to do,” he said at last. 

“ Yes,” said Hermie. 

“ No other Australian’s been mentioned like that.” 

“ No,” said poor Hermie. 

“It was a fine thing to do,” he repeated. He got 
little further than that all the time the girl stayed ; even 
when Cameron came up, all a-quiver with deep sympathy, 
he still only said, “ It was a fine thing to do.” After an 
hour or so, he looked at them expectantly. 

“ I suppose you’ll have to be getting back,” he said, 
and Cameron and Hermie rose at once. 

He saw them down the steps, and even helped Hermie 
on her horse again. Cameron rode on. 

“ Good-bye, missie,” he said. Then he shot an 
almost aggressive look at her. “You ought to be 
fine and set up that a fellow like that loved you.” 

“I am,” said Hermie bravely. “ I shall be proud of 
it just as long as I live, Mr. Stevenson.” 

He softened a little, then looked suddenly old and 
very tired. 

“I want to be alone now,” he said. “But I don’t 
mind if you come up again to-morrow.” 

With that he went back to the house, the paper still 
in his hand. But the next day, when she went, she 
found him pacing the place like a wounded tiger. The 
servants told her he had been very quiet all the morning 
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and the previous evening, and had told them all several 
times about the fine thing his son had done. But 
Barnes had brought in the day’s papers an hour ago, 
and he had been raging like this ever since. The girl 
found him with bloodshot eyes and clenched hands, 
walking the big verandahs. 

“ Go away! ” he shouted when he saw her. She 
turned and went into the house at once to wait the 
passing of the mood. She stood at the window of one 
of the handsome rooms, and looked with dreary eyes 
out to the twin hill that lay bathed in the clean sunshine 
half a mile away, and never knew how often Mortimer 
had sat at that same window, smoking his after-dinner 
pipe, and building his sunny cottage for her on the 
bright hill-top. 

Presently the old man came in to her. 

“ Take the paper from me,” he said quaveringly, and 
held it out to her. “ If I read it any more I’ll lose me 
reason.” 

The girl looked startled. 

“ I didn’t know there was anything new to-day,” she 
said. “ Bart told me he had lost our paper on the way.” 
Her eyes, large with fear and grief, tore through the 
cables they had kept back from her at 
the selection. 

“ Private Stevenson,” said a paragraph, 

“ did not die instantaneously. He was 
shot through the jaw and through one 
lung, and dragged himself to a rock, leav¬ 
ing a long trail of blood behind. He 
must have lingered in frightful agony all 
night, for when his dead body was picked 
up by the ambulance, it was found he 
had written the word ‘ Cold ’ on the 
ground with his finger.” 

“ Oh dear, how can they do this ? ” 

Mrs. Cameron had cried when she saw 
the paragraph. “ Have they no sense of 
pity or decency that they print these 
frightful details ? This is more terrible a 
thousandfold for those who loved him 
than the plain news that he was dead.” 

The poor little girl, who had gone up 
so resolved to be calm and brave, screamed 
out uncontrollably at the cruel news, then 
buried her head in her hands to keep the 
moans back. 

The old man brought her a glass of 
water from the sideboard. 

“ Let’s tear it up,” he said, and rent 
the horrid news in pieces. “ Let’s only 
remember the boy did the right thing and 
died like a man.” 

He found himself comforting the girl 
who had come to comfort him. She 
found herself telling him with streaming 
eyes how she had loved his boy and 
thought of him, even though at the time 
he asked her she had said “ No.” 

“ If only he could have known ! ” she 
sobbed. “ Perhaps—perhaps he was 
thinking of me part of that night when 
he — was cold.” 

The next day there was another cable 
about the affair. 

“ The trooper who saved General 
Strong’s life at Oldfontein was Private 
Mark Stevenson of the Queensland Con¬ 
tingent, not Mortimer Stevenson of the 
New South Wales, as reported yesterday.” 


Hermie tore along the road to Coolooli to rejoice 
with the old man, since before she had gone to grieve 
with him. 

He was sitting on the verandah looking very shaken 
and bewildered, and reading the third cable as often as 
he had read the first. 

“ I—hardly understand,” he said feebly. 

Hermie had seized his two hands and was shaking 
them joyously. 

“ He is alive, alive ! ” she cried. 

He looked at her piteously. 

“ Didn’t he do that fine thing at all ?” he said. 

“ No,” she cried. “ Some other man did it, thank 
God ! He is alive, alive—Mortimer—he is not dead ! ” 

He drew his hands out of her eager ones a little 
pettishly. 

“ They should be more careful with these cables,” he 
said. 

“ Oh,” she cried happily, “ we will forgive them 
anything ! He is alive, alive ! ” 

“ But he never did that fine thing,” he repeated 
sadly. 

(To be concluded .) 
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NATURAL BEAUTY AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N, (“ MEDICUS ”). 


“ Fair traces man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair.”— Pofie. 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.”— Keats. 

1 -* HE first two lines—by Pope 
—are correct enough, I 
believe ; for all men love 
to see beautiful hair, es¬ 
pecially if it be not too much 
frizzled and “fuzzied.” 

Strangely enough, the me¬ 
thod of wearing the front hair, 
now so much in vogue with 
girls in the upper end of their 
teens or in their twenties, is 
precisely the same as that 
adopted by many savage 
races I have met with in the 
wilds of Africa. These, how¬ 
ever, do not hold their “ fuzzy- 
wigs ” down with invisible 
hair-nets, but by good honest 
daubs of yellow clay, which 
is quite as efficacious, though 
probably not so elegant. 

Kwallacovie, for instance, 
was a little girl of mine who 
used to accompany me in my walks through forest and 
jungle, and whose style of coiffure was a facsimile of 
what I see in the dress-circle of a theatre any night I go to 
the play. In one way, too, Kwallacovie’s dress was very 
fashionable, being low-bodied to a degree. My regard for 
this savage maiden was purely platonic, for Kwallacovie 
was as black as my Newfoundland all except her eyes. 
These were as large as door-knobs, and showed a deal of 
white when she rolled them. But Kwallacovie was clever. 
She carried all my specimen-cases and my luncheon—the 
biggest half of which fell to her share—and was the best 
hand at catching green centipedes, tarantulas, and beetles 
ever I saw; even venomous snakes hadn’t a show when 
Kwallacovie made up her mind to catch them. 

But there was one thing to be said for Kwallacovie—she 
was natural, and that is more than we can say for most 
British beauties. 

Well, Keats tells us that 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

It was probably good for this gentle poet to believe so, but 
were he living nowadays, and either read the truth con¬ 
cerning Spanish cruelties or took mental notes—aided by 
an opera-glass—at any entertainment where ladies may be 
seen in evening dress, he would no doubt feel inclined to 
revise that line or to delete it altogether. 

For beauty is not always truth—not women’s beauty 
anyhow. And yet I must confess that some of the weaker 
vessels make up or get themselves up so well, though 
transparently, that one does not know which to admire the 
more—their coolness or their knowledge of art. There is 
only one thing to be said in favour of artificial beauty, it 
seems to make the lady who adopts it happy while 
displaying it, and happiness brings health in its wake. 
Besides, when one considers that Miss Pompadour, for 
instance, dresses and powders and paints and stains all 
to please us poor stupid men-folks, we should be very 
ungrateful indeed not to admire her. 

Do I condemn the art of beauty-making in toto , then, it 
may be asked ? Before now I have said that 1 did not, 
especially when it is not actually meant to deceive. 

So I thank you, Miss Pompadour ; you really look too 
charming for anything to-night! 


But now to consider beauty a little more in detail. 
There are various kinds of it, then, and if women would 
only seek to obtain that which belongs by right to their 
years all would be well, and they would find themselves 
respected in society or wherever they appeared, more 
particularly if that beauty were backed up by something 
like solidity in the shape of mental qualifications, and 
those delightful gifts—calmness and sang-froid. If a 
woman is "not, however, perfectly calm and self-possessed, 
she cannot be otherwise than an irritant to those around 
her, even while she may be doing the best she can to 
please. Indeed, it is this very labour of tiying to please 
that spoils everything and renders her efforts futile. If 
tranquillity dwells not in her mind, she is simply nervous 
and a fidget, fidgeting herself and, by the strange power 
called suggestion, fidgeting everybody else around her. 
Her desire to please, moreover, is in reality born of selfish¬ 
ness, for it is admiration she is seeking for all the time, 
and the male sex cannot help noticing the fact. But can a 
woman who is very much “got up,” as it is called, retain 
self-confidence in society ? I hardly think she can. She 
may do so in church, or at the opera, or even at lawn- 
tennis, or when cycling, but there are other situations in 
which she cannot wear the borrowed plumes of beauty with 
quite so much self-assurance—at a garden-party, for 
instance, at tea or during a tite-a-tete with one of the 
opposite gender. At such times, unless she is a very 
excellent actress indeed, the made-up young lady cannot 
feel perfectly at ease; she must ferment to some extent. 
And this kind of mental fermentation is killing to beauty. 
It ages a woman, and makes a young lady old-maidish 
more quickly than any other species of worry that I 
know of. 

Of all kinds of beauty, that which draws men most to 
women and causes them to admire and respect them is the 
natural and unaffected, and this should be studied if it does 
not exist as a gift. This beauty might be called the beauty 
of eternal youth. There is no affectation about the most 
beautiful children. It is their innocence, their candour, 
their naturalness which constitute the chief charm that 
draws us towards them. 

It may be difficult for girls to retain their beauty of youth 
when they come to get well up in their teens—some might 
say impossible—and yet no one will deny that the mind has 
a marvellous effect upon the body. All I want you to do, 
then, is to be honest, truthful, and sincere, and honesty, 
truthfulness, and sincerity will model your beauty so that it 
shall be apparent to all. 

How I do wish that girls would spend more time in the 
cultivation of their minds and less in fixing hairpins and 
making impossible faces at themselves in the glass ! They 
smile to themselves, they nod to themselves, they look 
languishing, sad, this, that, and t’ other, and they fondly 
imagine they are thus cultivating beauty, beauty that is 
certain to draw when they go downstairs. So they think, 
but they are grievously mistaken. There are men with 
quiet eyes who can read them through and through, and 
can tell sincerity when they see it as easily as they could a 
good shilling compared to one made from the bottom of a 
pewter pot. 

But the minds of most modern girls—up-to-date lassies 
—are left a blank, and as nature abhors a vacuum, she 
does the best she can, and nought but folly fills them. 
Where the mind is a blank, the face is little better than a 
map. Faix ! it isn’t so good, for a map does show one 
something; a map is true, the modern girl’s face is not, 
and is meant to hide more than to give information. 

“ The maids of merry England, 

I-Iow beautiful are they ! ” 

Mind, I did not compose the above couplet. 
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My private poet lias go’ne to the seaside for a holiday 
and for inspiration, else I should ask him to improve the 

lines. But stay ! I can easily teleg- No, I sha’n’t. I 

will try what I can do myself. I’ve only to sit down at the 
piano here and roll my eyes in fine frenzy for a few entrancing 
moments, and the heavenly goddess of poesy will take pity 
on me. Ahem ! 

Ye maids of Merrie England, 

How beautiful you’d be 

If you would only think a bit 
And take advice from me ! 

For health means wealth of beauty 
And happiness combined, 

And those who can possess it 
Are the queens of woman-kind. 

The bath, fresh air, and exercise, 

How great the recompense ! 

And the best of all cosmetics 
Is—a little common sense. 

When is a woman most charming ? That is a question 
that takes a good deal of answering. It is a question I 
am trying to answer from one year’s end to another, and 
one which a clever author replies to as follows : “A woman 
is most charming when she is tender and sympathetic. She 
may dazzle when she is merry, but when she is gentle and 
full of sympathy she enchains a man’s heart. When her 
voice takes a softened tone and her eyes look words that 
her lips hesitate to speak, then, if she only knew her power, 
it would be a bad time for the world at large, for she could 
do what she chose, only she never does know it. Probably 
woman charms most when she is unconscious of it. The 
very unconsciousness is a part of the charm. 

“ A woman is most charming when she is animated and 
bright. A tear may move pity, but it is a smile that 
commands admiration. But she must not be for ever 
sparkling. She must have her sober moments, if only to 
throw into higher relief the moments when she is gay. 

“ A woman is most charming when she is good-natured. 
Bad temper never charmed. Good temper is an attraction 
even in a plain woman. When a woman has that in addition 
to her other qualities, when she is natural in her manners, 
unconscious, animated, tender, and gentle, then indeed is 
she charming to all the world. 

“ Sometimes a woman possesses a quality known as fas¬ 
cination, which no one has ever yet been able to define—a 
quality outside of and beyond all these attractions, and 
independent of them to the ordinary eye. But even without 
this fascination, a very good substitute may be formed from 
the qualities just counted up, and many a woman can 
cultivate these graces and make herself charming in the 
eyes of all who know her.” 

***** 

There are two or three oft-quoted lines in Bums which I 
think my readers would do well to remember. They are 
these— 

“ O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us ; 

It wad frae monie a fautie* free us 

An’ foolish notion ; 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 

And e’en devotion.” 

The poet refers to devotion of the canting kind, the 
same which my clansman the great General Gordon so 
truly despised. 

Well, I hope I have said enough to show that even a 
plain woman—there are no plain young girls, for they 
always have the freshness of the rose-bud unless their 


* Small fault. 
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features are deformed—may be charming and fascinating 
also, although Nature has denied her what is so glibly 
termed beauty. 

Natural beauty may be called the beauty of health. 
Because if a girl enjoys good health, she cannot help 
looking fresh, especially if she be tastefully dressed in 
colours that shall accord with her hair and eyes. 

Natural Beauty of Complexion .—Let me assure you 
that if, instead of using constitutional means to secure 
this, you trust to powder and rouge, you will only succeed 
in losing confidence in yourself and the esteem of those 
whose respect, if not love, you are desirous of obtaining 
But this is not all, for the ordinary powders cloy up the 
pores of the skin and injure it most materially. Powder 
tends to age the face, to pucker and to wrinkle it; if you 
once begin the habit, you have got to go on and on wuth it. 
A lady may look fresh and bonnie even at fifty if she has 
not powdered and used face washes in early life ; if she 
has, she will be hollow-cheeked and haggish at forty; if 
lean, and if still plump, her cheeks will have a tendency to 
fall, owing to the softness of the adipose tissue beneath. 
The eyelids will be puffy, and there will be small bags 
beneath the lower ones. 

No one can retain natural beauty who suffers from 
indigestion, who eats unwisely and too well, who sips 
stimulants—alas, the habit among women is getting 
terribly common !—or whose system generally is not free 
and open. 

But fruit, vegetables, and oatmeal in the morning must 
be depended on to maintain the system in a natural 
condition and not quack medicine or fraudulent “ blood- 
purifiers.” Fruit is best in the morning after a glass of 
cool spring water. Get only the fruits that are in season. 
Fruit must be ripe, but not on the turn. Too much starchy 
food is apt to render the blood impure and the complexion 
muddy. Stimulants of all kinds hurt facial beauty, and so 
does over-excitement or too much cycling. 

Bathe the face of a night with warm water and very mild 
soap. This opens the pores, but always douche with co.ld 
water a-nd soft sponge afterwards. Rain water is best for 
the complexion. It is so good that I only wonder that 
quacks “on the make” do not advertise it for sale. If 
they vended it as “pure rain water,” and filled their jars 
out of the Thames, it would only be on a par with the 
rascality that is everywhere found rampant in the advertise¬ 
ments displayed in ladies’ newspapers and journals 
generally. 

The bath in some shape or form should be taken every 
day. * The cold morning tub may not suit all, but it is 
undoubtedly the most bracing of all baths and most 
toning. Years ago I described what I termed “ The Girl’s 
Own Bath ”—it might as well have been called, “ Beauty’s 
Bath.” We have many new readers now, and no harm 
can be done if I speak of it here. 

For this, then, there is needed a sitz bath or ordinary 
shallow one, with a bucketful of cold water in it, placed 
there the night before, a very large sponge, hot water 
poured into the toilet-basin, and a very mild soap. Well, 
the bath is taken as soon as one gets out of bed ; the body 
is simply lathered over quickly with a smallish sponge, 
soap and the hot water, and while the skin is thus rendered 
warm and cleansed, one steps quickly into the cold “ tub ” 
and sponges well, and after half a minute or a minute rubs 
well down with first a smooth and next a rough towel. 

A Turkish bath may be taken every week. After 
returning from cycling, if the ride has been a long one, 
retire to your room at, say, four or five in the afternoon and. 
have this Beauty Bath, then rest on the sofa, after putting 
on dry underclothing, sip a cup of coffee or good tea, and 
read a book for fully half an hour. 

This is oriental luxury, and it greatly tends to natural 
beauty, and keeps the freshness of )routh i-n body and 
mind. 




“THE APPLE OF MY EYE.’ 














THE APPLE OF MY EYE. 


When Autumn paints the orchard all 
With red and russet gay, 

And when in ripe fulfilment fall 
The promises of May, 

Of all the glories she may bring 
There’s none can hope to vie 
With her whose praise I love to sing— 
The apple of my eye. 


The bud that breaks on April morn 
Upon its crimson tips 
Wears not the colours that adorn 
My lady’s laughing lips ; 

The blushes that the apples wear 
When Autumn wantons by 
Pale by the roses of my fair— 

The apple of my eye. G. K. M. 



MARY ROBERTSON; 

OR, 

THE POWER OF GOOD OVER EVIL. 
By E. MAUDE MARSHALLSAY. 


CHAPTER II. 

Not the least among the entertainments arranged for the 
voyage, was a concert which promised to be above the 
average, and was looked forward to with more than usual 
interest. All the musical talent on board had been secured, 
but the event of the evening was to be the appearance of 
Marc Ashton as pianist, and Mary Robertson as vocalist. 
Much curiosity had been shown concerning these two, who 
seemed to find so much pleasure in each other’s society. 
To-night they were both to shine forth in a new light. 

The audience assembled in the dining-saloon, and after 
several items had been gone through, during which the 
buzzing of conversation was distinctly audible, there was 
suddenly a hushed flutter of expectation, and all eyes were 
turned on Mary Robertson as she quietly ascended the 
temporary platform, and stood there, happily unconscious 
that she was the centre of attraction, as Marc Ashton 
played the opening chords of Mascagni’s “Intermezzo.” 
1 he beautiful melody came like a breath carried over 
the ocean, swelling in a gentle crescendo, then dying 
away into a sad pianissimo; at the change in the words, 
she changed her voice to a tone of tender appeal, 
gradually dropping into blank despair ; then quickly 
working up to the end in a loud passionate outburst of 
sorrow. 

The last note faded away into a sobbing sigh and was 


followed by an intense silence. She had delivered her 
message, and it had sunk deep into the hearts of her 
hearers. 

Mrs. Harris was the first to recover herself; she rushed 
up to Mary, threw her arms round her neck and kissed 
her. 

“ My dear child, what a treat you have given us ! Only to 
think we have been a week together and you never told us 
you could sing like an angei ! Why, I never felt so near 
crying in all my life. Now you will have to sing to us 
every day, and not hide your light under a bushel. Ah ! 
Captain Thorne, come and thank Miss Robertson.” 

He approached with the light of unspoken admiration 
gleaming in his eyes. He was a tall man of about thirty 
years of age. A long black moustache covered his upper 
lip, the ends of which were curled to perfection, and his 
languishing eyes looked as if the lids were too heavy and 
gave him a drowsy appearance. His manners were 
polished, but he never spoke to a woman without heaping 
upon her empty compliments that were meant to leave a 
favourable impression. He was not really a bad man. 
Naturally weak and easy-going and with plenty of money, 
he had joined with a set of companions who only liked him 
for what they got out of him, and who led him astray, so 
that gradually he became content with a low moral 
standard. 

His mother and sisters belonged to that worldly set so 
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common in London, whose sole aim in life is to shine in 
society. 

Now, for the first time, he came face to face with a true 
woman, and one who he felt read him through and saw 
him as he was ; and this feeling called into life all the better 
qualities of his nature. Compliments faded on his lips 
when he caught a glimpse from her eyes. Although he 
knew he was perfectly indifferent to her, still he felt her 
influence, and in his own way he worshipped her. 

He now held out his hand and said in a low voice 
trembling with emotion— 

“ Miss Robertson, I am not worthy to come near you. 
Had I only known you some years ago, I should be a 
different man now. You have shown me what a woman 
can be, and how despicable I must seem in your sight, but 
I will endeavour to become more worthy. Will you shake 


hands?” 

Mary disliked him intensely. Her first feeling was one 
of repugnance, and she remained silent. But she was 
still under the softening influence of the music, and she 
saw how much in earnest he was. 

Her conversation with Marc came in her mind. ” Good 
must conquer in the end, however strong- the power of evil 
may seem. We each may help to overcome the evil by 
doing, as we go through life, whatever little acts of kindness 
come within our grasp.” 

It was a little thing he asked, and might it not lead to a 
great result ? Was it not now, perhaps, within her powei 
to bring God’s glorious composition nearer to the perfect 
cadence ? 

Thus reasoning, she held out her hand with a smile 
which sank into his heart, and was destined to bring forth 
fruit later. 

All this while Marc had not moved from the piano, and 
nobody seemed at all anxious for the concert to continue. 
Without a word he now began softly to play Chopin’s 
Nocturne in F major, the singing melody notes ringing out 
clearly above the sotto voce triplet accompaniment ot the 

^He heeded not the conversation, which, as he played, 
gradually sank into silence. He seemed to be merely 


following out his own train of thought aloud ; when, as 
though he had suddenly come to some determination, he 
burst forth into action, concentrating all his energy on the 
left-hand passage of the passionate second movement. 
The fire of his excitement expended its force, and he again 
relapsed into the soft dreamy style of the principal subject; 
and what a wealth of tenderness he imparted to the last 
two sustained notes. 

Perfectly regardless of the applause which greeted him, 
he left the instrument and went up on deck, where he 
found Mary gazing out into the starlit night. For one 
moment he stood looking at her, then moved softly towards 
her. 

“ I cannot thank you for the pleasure you have given me 
to-night, for words could never express the feelings you 
have stirred in me. I never dreamt of anything so beauti¬ 
ful. You spoke straight from your soul, and in so doing, 
spoke straight to mine. There is nothing in this world 
more beautiful than the meeting of two kindred spirits, 
when, without words, soul answers to soul, echoing back in 
grand harmonies the sentiments which spring from the 
hidden depths of each nature. Mary, I know that in this 
life there is no joy for me if it is not shared with you. May 
I not hope that some day you will be mine ? ” 

As he spoke he laid his hand over hers, which was 
resting on the edge of the vessel. 

A tremor thrilled through her being—she knew she loved 
him and that she would never love any other man. 

She made no reply, but raised her eyes to his, and 
there he read his answer. 

He drew her tenderly to him, then, suddenly releasing 
her, said, “ God grant I may never forget that the precious 
life He has entrusted to my care came from Him.” 

By this time many of the passengers had appeared on 
deck, and as neither Marc nor Mary were willing to break 
the spell that hung over them, they wished each other a 
quiet “ Good night,” and parted. 

Once alone in her cabin, Mary fell on her knees and 
prayed long and earnestly that she might be made worthy 
of the man she had chosen. 

{To be continued .) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Beth went to Shepherd’s Bush every day after that first 
day and sometimes twice. Each twenty-four hours 
found Claire’s little boat of life drifted further from the 
earthly shore. Two doctors, under whom Jane had 
nursed, came, out of respect for the still, quiet, vigilant 
woman who had fought more than one battle with death 
under them, to see Claire. But no skill could do 
anything. 

“ She doesn’t want to live,” one man said to himself 
as he went creaking down the dirty stair, “ and all the 
doctors in the world are powerless when it comes to 
that.” 

He was right. Claire knew of nothing in life that 
made her wish to see more of it. And she was only 


twenty-three. Sometimes she waked in the night to see 
jane rigid, silent, kneeling by her bedside. Jane’s face 
—half lifted, the night-light striking on it, her eyes 
wide, seeing nothing near—full of an intense emotion, 
that even in her languor and weakness thrilled Claire. 
Was she praying for a place in that other life, a new 
beginning for the little sister who had made so poor a 
failure of the first great chance ? Claire’s lips would 
move too ; her eyes fill, the divine love dimly appre¬ 
hended through the human. It was the only time she 
ever cried. She never spoke of her husband except 
once, and then she said— 

“ I made others suffer. It is only fair I should suffer 
too. But I have suffered the most. Oh, if I could go 
back ten years! Janey, we were happy when we were 
little. It was easy to be good then.” 
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Just before the end she seemed brighter, clearer. 
Beth thought her better, but Jane was lifted up on no 
such wings of hope; Jane had looked in the face of 
death before. 

When Beth crept in—site had learned to move very 
softly on the uncarpeted floor—she looked round with 
some faint ghost of the old smile in her eyes. 

“ Miss Bee-bee/’ she whispered, the clouds breaking 
and a dim memory struggling through, “ I told him— 
the man with the grey beard and grave eyes—that I was 
sorry.” 

“ He told me”—Beth took the thin wasted hand 
in her own—“ it made him glad as well as me.” Then, 
seeing the momentary light dying out of Claire’s eyes, 
she stooped down. 

“You remember the padre, Claire ? Yes ? See 
here ”—she took an orange envelope from her jacket- 
pocket—“ this is a telegram from him. He says you are 
to have wine and grapes and many things to make you 
strong, for he and mamma are coming home to see you. 
They are setting out to-day.” 

“How long?” Claire asked, her voice sunk and 
exhausted. 

Beth interpreted the question. 

“Three days. You have three days to get stronger 
in. Look, I have brought the champagne with me. 
Jane is opening it now.” 

“It is too late ! ” she shut her eyes wearily. “ I 
would say, ‘ Forgive me,’ but they will never hear. Give 
the padre—and mamma—my love, and tell them I paid 
the price—I paid the price.” Her voice died away in 
an unintelligible murmur, and the two who listened with 
strained ears could not catch the sense. Something it 
was of love, and defeat, and despair, and at the end of 
them all the one longing to be at rest. 

Claire died the next day, very early in the morning, 
before the grey, austere dawn looked in behind the 
ragged green curtain or London’s brief sleep was over. 
In that darkest hour of all, the little tempest-stricken 
boat was tossed from the last wave of life and stranded 
on the further shore whither human vision could not 
follow it. 

Jane held her in her arms, close to her passionately 
beating heart, and there, without pain, with scarce a 
sigh, close girdled to the last with love, Claire shut her 
weary eyes and was at rest. 

Beth, who had been anxious and sleepless all night 
and had gone out before breakfast to Shepherd’s Bush, 
came away full of impotent compassion and pity, regret 
and longing. “ If I had been kinder while she lived,” 
is always the cry of the heart when the door is shut and 
no kindness can any more avail. 

The St. Paul’s boys were running and shouting on 
the way to school; a door in one of the grey streets she 
traversed — all so grey and so alike—opened as she 
passed, and two little fellows came bounding out, taking 
the steps at a leap. The mother, watching at the door, 
laughed, and the little men laughed too. There were 
other children coming from other houses ; little girls 
with parcels of books and still more manifest parcels 
of lunch, and fathers and brothers going to the City, and 
sisters and wives at the door to say good-bye. So much 
love and happiness and home-peace in the world and 
Claire done with it all; at the end of the love so long 
ago, and only twenty-three. 

“ I might have done more ”—Beth lashed herself 
with reproaches—“ if I had been more patient, if I had 
thought less of myself those six months we were 
together. Oh, surely there must have been some way 
to win her! ” 


On the bit of waste land as yet undevoured by that 
ravaging locust, the jerry-builder, she hesitated a 
moment to pick her steps. The King children, who 
went to a cheaper school than St. Paul’s, called it the 
Slough of Despond and daily went a-pilgriming upon it 
with their oldest boots and macintosh bundles, secure 
past losing, on their backs. Beth was a country lass, 
a little scornful of people who minded muddy shoes, but 
that sea of liquid blackness daunted even her spirit. 

Not so, however, was it with another traveller crossing 
from the other side, and who, spying her, came flying 
over, beautifully oblivious of mud splashes on a well- 
brushed tweed suit, and landed neatly in front of her. 

She looked up with a little shock into the good, kind, 
friendly face-of Archie Douglas. 

“ Beth,” he said, and there was that in his face and 
in the inflection of his voice that explained all, “it has 
been a Slough of Despond, those years of grind, but I’m 
out of it at last, and I find you on the other side ! ” 

Beth had been too near to the realities of life—for 
what is death but life’s one great reality ?—to make any 
pretence of misunderstanding him. All the world 
dropped away and they were alone, just the two of them, 
and truth. He loved her. Surely she had known it 
always. She loved him; she did not doubt it, though 
she had never questioned her heart before, but now the 
spectre of Claire came between her and the joy of this 
sudden knowledge. 

“ Not now,” she implored, “ not now.” She put up 
her hand involuntarily as if to stop the words on his 
lips. “ Claire died this morning.” 

He took the hand and kissed it very reverently. 

Without a word they turned and walked away together 
choosing the longer path by the bridge over the railway. 
The road runs up and down again with a sharp dip 
there, and for lack of anything more imposing in the 
way of a mountain (that is the worst of playing Pilgrim 
in London) the children called it the Hill Difficulty. 
On its summit they paused, looking down on the unin¬ 
spiring landscape of railway lines with eyes that forbade 
themselves as yet the vision of happiness. 

“ Oh, Archie”—she gave expression to the feeling so 
strong within her, softening all the past, blotting resent¬ 
ment clean away, leaving only pity and sorrow—“ I wish 
I had been better to her! ” 

He held her hand in a very close, tight grasp. He 
could say nothing to comfort her. Her debt was very 
small and slight, he knew, but he would not have had 
her generous heart think it so. She would never know 
that saddest remorse of all—the sense that one owes 
everything and can never pay it. 

“ Let me do something, Beth. Is Miss Hazlett 
alone ? ” 

“ Quite alone. She would not have me with her; I 
had to leave her. I was going back to ask Mr. King 

to go-” She turned and looked along the stretch of 

road with anxious eyes. “ I thought I should catch 
him, but I’m afraid he must have gone to business.” 

“ Let me go. I hoped this would be our day. Let 
me spend it for you.” 

She knew to what she was committing herself when 
she assented, but the old, strong sense of comfort she 
had found in him even long ago on the night of the 
accident, rose up and filled her with refreshment. Her 
heart had been sore and empty, and he filled it. Her 
very bodily weariness seemed to leave her. She trusted 
in him ; she knew the rest there was in that trust just 
now ; by-and-by she would know the joy. 

She bade him go and gave him directions how to find 
the house. 
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“ Her husband ? ” he asked. 

“ No one knows where he is. Mr. King said he 
ought to be told. He went to his last lodgings, but 
they could tell him nothing.” 

“ I think I could find him. There must be profes¬ 
sional people who can give some sort of clue.” 

“ He won’t care! ” she said with sudden bitterness. 

“ There are some people upon whom love is wasted— 
quite, quite wasted. It cannot change them—make 
them any better. It would not help Claire either, poor 
Claire ! ” 

There was the tragedy of it. Their own love would 
know no such dishonour; they could only bid their 
happiness wait while they spared a pang for the girl who 
had loved mistakenly and reaped bitterness to her own 
soul. 

“ May I come to-night and tell you ? ” he asked. 

They parted with a handclasp, going different ways. 

Two days later Claire was buried. There had been a 
heavy fall of snow, and the grave was the one black rent 
in the whiteness. Soon the kindly snow would fall on 
it too, for the air was still and the horizon inky with 
coming storm. Claire’s husband was not among the 
mourners. Only those who felt kindly towards her 
stood round her last sleeping-place. When the mourners 
left the cemetery, Mrs. King besought Jane to go back 
with her to West Kensington. 

Jane’s face, which had been still and set all day, as if 
it were carved out of marble, was momentarily moved, 
but fell back into immobility as she shook her head. 

“ Not yet,” she said ; “later—not yet.” 

Beth looked after her sadly as she went away by 
herself, but did not follow her. Strong natures fight 
their battles—can only fight them—in solitude. 

Jane came out of her grief by-and-bye—came out of 
it to be the consoler of other people’s griefs. Perhaps 
only the few who knew her very well ever realised how 
good a woman she became. For she fotmd it impos¬ 
sible to the end of her life to show what she felt except 
in deeds. And the cheap change of small talk, the ready 
lip-sympathy—however much we may despise them— 
of the impulsively good-natured undoubtedly wins a far 
quicker response from the world. Jane’s acquaintances 
generally pronounced her a “ stick,” or more often an 
“ icicle,” but a few, mostly suffering and sinning people, 
or very little children, warmed themselves at the 
generous fires they alone knew of, the glow, as Isabel 
had described it, beneath the snow. 

Beth went to meet the morning train by which Mr. 
and Mrs. Bethune arrived from the Continent, and in 
that bustling scene, and with the mournful news she 
had to impart, the sense of strangeness she might have 
felt in reunion with her father was swept away. She 
could not doubt that he was glad to see her; the 
brightening of his face told her so even as the train 
slackened and before he could jump out to kiss her; 
but Mrs. Bethune was much agitated and upset when 
Beth told her she had come too late, and in his real 
distress about his wife he seemed to forget his daughter. 

She sighed, and yet was glad of it, glad with all her 
heart, when she came to think of it, that his life was full, 
even if she must be shut out of it. 

At Mrs. Bethune’s entreaty and his she went back 
with them to Earlston Place, intending to stay a day, 
and finding herself compelled to stay several weeks. 

Mrs. Bethune really felt the shock of Claire’s death, 
and while she was natural, Beth devoted herself to her 
step-mother with real sympathy. But it was not given to 
Mrs. Bethune to be inconsolable very long. She began 
to permit various little assuagements to creep in on the 


third or fourth day, and by the seventh she was exceed¬ 
ingly annoyed at the misfit of her mourning. To lay 
flowers on Claire dead became an atonement for 
ignoring Claire alive, though on that point conscience 
was still a little sensitive. 

“ I did try to win her back,” she said. “ I sent her a 
letter written by the Duchess of Cornice describing how 
very little Vilestri was thought of in his own country, 
and how low his origin was—the son of a peasant or 
something like that. And another time I sent her 
money—a cheque; I made dear papa give it me, and 
it was returned—torn through ! ” Real tears sprang at 
the remembrance. “ If she was very poor, Beth, was it 
my fault ? ” 

Beth began to dread the emotional upheavals which 
more and more as time went on took the form of self- 
pity. Claire was already almost forgotten, except as a 
“ cross ” to the mother who bore her. 

“ My children never understood me,” she was fond of 
saying plaintively. “They left me—both of them. 
Girls think only of themselves nowadays.” 

The past seemed to put out its arms and seize Beth 
in an embrace that strangled her as she sat morning 
after morning in Mrs. Bethune’s dressing-room listening 
to an endless flow of talk that for ever had self for its 
centre; altering gowns which went through as many 
transformations as a Buddhist before they satisfied the 
wearer. Everything was the same, even to the apple- 
blossom room, though that was a little shabby like bloom 
on the verge of decay; only she was changed. Her 
own mind, used to a large horizon, found her step¬ 
mother’s a very narrow space to dwell in. She had the 
old, stifling sensation of being in a box with the lid 
shut tight. 

Yet it seemed unreasonable to expect any alteration 
in Mrs. Bethune. A nature such as hers gets its set 
early and keeps it. She was as pretty as ever, and as 
strangely young-looking. Perhaps it takes some real 
depth of feeling, good or bad, to grave lines, and fade 
bright hair. 

Mr. Bethune’s admiration for his graceful wife showed 
no signs of abatement when they were together, but 
that was seldomer than of old. Both lived more in 
society than at home, and in the enforced weeks of 
mourning Mrs. Bethune was restless and unsettled. 
Before Beth left, she was already debating whether 
black and white or lilac—some shades of lilac were so 
becoming—was not almost already permissible. 

“ I have seen so little of her for so long, my poor 
Claire, and people wear mourning a much shorter time 
now. Besides, dear papa can’t bear me in black. Pink 
is really my colour.” 

“ Then I think I would wear pink,” said Beth, getting 
up to leave the room. 

But Mrs. Bethune cried out against this, honestly 
shocked, and Beth came back in displeasure with her¬ 
self for her own poor patience and sat down again to 
the hemming of a lavender silk frill which was to 
mitigate the woe of a black petticoat. 

She was beginning to long inexpressibly to go home 
—home to Uncle John, before she even allowed herself 
to take that secret treasure of gladness out of its inmost 
hiding-place and look it in the face. It could never be 
really hers until he shared it. 

And when the day came that Mrs. Bethune permitted 
herself (in grey, with white flowers) to go to a quiet 
little dinner, Beth packed her bag, kissed heT father, 
hugged the King children for the last time, and fled 
north. 

(To be concluded .) 


CHINA MARKS. 


By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


Austria. 

The manufacture of hard paste at Vienna was of early 
date, Stolzel, who escaped from Meissen, establishing- a 
factory as a private undertaking under Claude du Pasquier. 
No mark distinguishes any examples extant of this early 
production. The escutcheon of Austria identifies 
the work under the patronage of Maria Theresa, 
1 744, and subsequently of the Baron von Sor- 
L J genthal in 1785. I may observe that the charac- 
teristic feature of the modern -work produced by 
private individuals is the application of solid 
platina and gold in relief upon it. 

The chief manufactories in Austria are those of Vienna, 
Elborgen, Pirkenhammer (Bohemia), Shlakenwald, and 
Altenrothau, and at Herend in Hungary. Since the year 
1818 the works at Pirkenhammer, near Carlsbad, have 
ranked as the first in Austria, and the early mark “ C. F ” 
was changed to “F. & R.” The hard paste of Elborgen 
is distinguished by an arm holding a sword in the left 
hand. 



The hard paste produced at Altenrothau consists only of 
the letters “ A. N ” in capitals, and uncoloured. 

The Hungarian factory at Herend employs the iron 
crown and arms of Austria. 


Prussia. 

Hard paste was worked in Berlin by Wegeley, 1751, anc 
carried on by Gottskowski, but when Frederick the Grea 
occupied Dresden, he appropriated many of the best de¬ 
signers and workmen to inaugurate a royal factory in 1761 ai 
Berlin. It was a splendid success. Then the original marl 
( for Wegeley) was substituted by'a sceptre : 
y \r j under two forms, and surmounted by a shorl 
horizontal line. Of two other marks, the firsl 
▼ was used at Berlin and the second at Char- 
lottenburg. The three are here illustrated, i.e. : — 





At the present time the porcelain is stamped with the 
Prussian eagle, encircled by the words “ Koe7iigal Porzel- 
lan Manufacture 

Amongst the other Principalities and Duchies of the 
German Empire that of Bavaria is distinguished by the 
earliest establishment of a porcelain as well as a fayence 
manufactory, founded by Marz and Romeli in 1712 at 
Nuremberg. It was sold at the death of Marz. There are 
other factories in Bavaria, viz., those of Frankenthal 175s 
Nymphenburg, Bayreuth, Greinstadt, and Neudech, the 
latter in 1747. 

,.} n the P ,ich y of Nassau, in 1740, the factory of Hochst 
(Mayence) was established, the ware being marked by a 
wheel, sometimes surmounted by a crown or surmounting- 
the letter “ D.” & 

Brunswick has- its china factories : Furstenburg and 
Hoxter. The former was founded by Bengraf, 1750, and 


was carried on at his death by the Baron von Lang, the 
Duke of Brunswick being the patron. The china is marked 
with two “ b’s ” in capital italics, or a singular form of that 
letter (for Furstenberg) ; and for Hoxter, a monogram 
looking like an F and L interlaced. 




In 1758 hard paste porcelain manufactories were estab¬ 
lished in both Thuringia and Wurtemberg. The former 
was commenced at Rudolstadt, 1758, under Gotthelf 
Greiner, and the latter at Ludwigsburg, established in 
1758 by Ringler, under the patronage of Charles, the 
reigning Duke. The original mark at Rudolstadt was a 
capital “R,” or “ R. g,” in blue, on hard paste. At 

Raunstein, in Saxe-Meiningen, the mark is “ R _ n ” • 

at Wallendorf, Saxe-Coburg, a \ w /. For all those 
severally of Grosbreitenbach, \X/ Zimbach, Gera, 
Gotha, Veilsdorf, Anspach, Ba- v Y den, and Alt 
Haldenstaben, the reader must look elsewhere. Also for 
the factories established at Hildesheim in Hanover, at 
Fulda, at Hesse-Cassel, identified by a horse 
at full speed, and at Hesse-Darmstadt. The 
earliest marks were a double “ C ,f entwined, 
surmounted by a crown, and others followed! 

That of Hanover is in blue, an “A” only, 
or a monogram of “ F. A,” apparently, sur¬ 
mounted by a crown. 

Bavaria. 



Space cannot be afforded for all the marks of the Wurtem- 
burg and Thuringian porcelain, but Bavaria can boast of 
priority in the establishment of factories over many places 
I have named. One at Nuremberg dates back to 1712 
founded by Herr Christoph Martz and Herr Johann Romeli! 
It commenced with soft paste, but the hard was produced 
H" 1 en ^ la * ^ un der Haniing and Ringler, of 


Russia. 

Hard paste was produced in the imperial manufactory 
in 1744, by the Empress Elizabeth Petrowna, and the 
factory enlarged by Catherine II. Three strong vertical 
lines marked it; but the cipher of the sovereign has been 
H 1 ?' 3 ? 113 distinction. For example, a large capital 

C, an E crossed through the centre, or what seems 
to be a S (Fig. *)» an d for the Emperor Nicholas I. 
(big. 2), and Alexander II. (Fig. 3), still of St. Petersburg. 



FIG - FIG. 2. 


The Moscow china marks are not 
following may be illustrated. 


Ci? 



FIG. 3. 

many. The two 



TAP A HE e 1. 

y©v 


Of Poland there is one mark—a pyra¬ 
mid surmounting the name, “ Korzec,” 
in Wolhynie. 


Kor/ec 
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The Netherlands. 

In Holland hard paste was produced, in 1764, at Weesp, 
near Amsterdam, the first mark resembling the 
\ * / “W” for “Wegeley,” at Berlin (two “V’s” 
\ / intersecting each other); also two crossed lines 
V ( g with dots. Another mark, with the original 
“ W ” surmounting the name “ I: Haag,” like- 
/ \ wise distinguishes the china of Weesp. There 
0 \ are nine excellent and celebrated factories in 

this country, of which I can only give the 
names—Amsterdam, Amstel, La Haye (or the Hague), dis¬ 
tinguished by a stork with a fish in its bill, all of hard paste. 
Tournay and Lille for soft paste, the latter marked with a 
fish crowned, the former by imitations of potters’ kilns 
with chimneys, or crossed swords with points downwards, 
divided by four small crosses. 

Switzerland. 

The porcelain of Nyon, in Switzerland, is so much 
admired that I may observe, en f>assa?it, that the paste 
is hard, as that also of Zurich. The former may be identi¬ 
fied by a fish in blue ; the latter a “ Z,” with a line through 
the upright stem. 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen has a royal manufactory, founded on one 
instituted, "in the first "instance, by Muller, a chemist, 
three years previously. It dates from the year 1775. 

Sweden. 

Soft paste porcelain was produced in Sweden at Mari- 
berg, in 1758, and an enamelled fayence at Stockholm, 
marked— 

fr^xkulm ii mi 

At the neighbouring town of Mariberg, the enamelled fayence 
is marked— 

JVfB 

AW 1I1- 68 



The manufacture of earthenware at Rorstrand dates 
back to the year 1728, beginning with that of Delft, and at 
Helsingberg early in this century, as also at Gustafsberg, 
near Gothenberg. 


Belgium. 

Hard paste was produced in Belgium—in Brussels and 
Luxemburg, the mother institution being founded in the 
capital, and the latter about the beginning of this century, 
distinguished by the monogram— 

.3 

in red ; or " L. Crett6 de Bruxelles.” The work produced 
at Luxemburg was distinguished by the capital letters 
“ B. L,” or monograms of the same letters, i.e .— 



Spain. 

The manufacture of soft paste china has been carried on 
at Madrid since the founding, by Charles III., of the 
factory at El Buen Retiro, in 1759, in the gardens of the 
palace. I give the original mark of the royal founder—a 
crown surmounting his monogram. Be¬ 
sides this there are three other marks ; 
one a monogram of the same king; one 
with the letters “ M. D.” surmounted with 
a slightly outlined crown ; and a fourth 
a fleur-de-lys , resembling* that of the 
Capo di Monte, surmounting the letters 
“ O. F. L.” The fact that the original 
workmen were imported by the founder from Naples, may 
naturally account for the resemblance of one mark to that 
of the Capo di Monte. 

Portugal. 

The manufactory at Vista Alegre Oporto for hard 
paste porcelain was closed in 1840, after a fifty years’ 
existence under Pinto Basso. The mark consists of a 
crown, surmounting the capital letters “ V. A.” 

With Portugal my notes on European china marks must 
conclude, which, while necessarily so very far from ex¬ 
haustive, have at least supplied a good deal of interesting 
information to the uninitiated in the beautiful art of 
porcelain manufacture, and the principal distinguishing 
marks of the several factories. I can only hope the 
selection of these has been wisely made, amongst so 
extensive and perplexing a variety. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GIRLS’ EMPLOYMENTS. 

INDUSTRIAL Trainer (Training for Work Among the Defective ).— 
Your letter is particularly interesting to us. Your success in training 
the mentally defective most certainly encourages you to go further in 
this work, and to prepare yourself regularly for the duties of teaching 
domestic subjects to girls of this unhappy class. Few realise how 
much may be done to awaken the dormant intelligence of girls who 
appear to be little short of imbeciles. Yet these persons often suffer 
greatly from a sort of consciousness of not being like other people, 
and their lives could be made much happier than they are if the right 
sort of teaching could be imparted. It is certain that von will not 
lack for employment if you can enter this department of the teaching 
profession, for numberless philanthropic persons would like to engage 
teachers for the defective, but at present the supply of competent 
women is lamentably small. As it would be convenient to you to be 
trained at Woolwich, we may mention that there is a good Polytechnic 
School of Domestic Economy in William Street, Woolwich. Here 
you could dohbtless learn laundry-work and housewifery, such as 
would be suitable for the purpose you have in view. We wish you 
much success in the interesting line of work which you have taken up. 


JUNO ( Children's Nurse). —We fear that your general education has 
not vet been carried sufficiently far to enable you to be trained at the 
Norland Institute. But you would do well to become a children’s 
nurse. On the whole you will learn the duties best by going as 
under-nurse into some good private household. Suitable vacancies 
may be found sometimes by answering advertisements in the daily 
papers. 

Bla ( Home Employment).— It would be hopeless to seek for typewriting 
work, living as you do in a quiet uncommercial part of England. It 
would be wisest to cultivate your gift for needlework ; and, in your 
place, we should offer to do dress repairs, hat re-trimming, and little 
matters of that kind. In almost every neighbourhood there are ladies 
who want somebody to keep their wardrobes fresh and in good order. 
In this way you might ultimately build up a dressmaking business. 

Red Rose ( Nursery Governess). —It is still early in life for you to make 
any very definite plans. But, as you seem to be fond of children and 
your tastes are not intellectual, we recommend you to be trained as 
a children’s nurse. This plan could be carried out in your own part 
of the country by attending the training institution for children’s 
nurses which has recently been established in Manchester by the 
Gentlewomen’s Employment Association, 27, King Street, Manchester. 






Answers to Correspondents. 
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STUDY AND STUDIO. 

IRIS.—We can only answer one question at a time, and select the first 
of the three. Una Corda (one string) indicates the soft pedal. In a 
grand pianoforte, as you can see for yourself, the hammers, when the 
soft pedal is used, shift to the right and only strike one of the strings. 
Tre Corde (three strings) indicate the loud pedal, by which the three 
strings are struck. You can discover the answer to jour second 
question and the explanation of the metronome mark, m any good 
Pianoforte Tutor. 

GRACIE.—We should consider that your writing is now formed. It is 
distinct and pleasant to read. Our only advice would be that you 
should beware of exaggerations ; do not make the loops of your “ d’s,” 
etc., any larger, or your blacknesses any thicker; try rather to 
moderate these characteristics. We are inserting your requests. 

DORA B.—You had better apply by post to the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, and you will receive full particulars 
of the annual Government examinations for the elementary art-class 
teachers’, and the higher third-grade certificates. 

DAFFA-DOWN-DlLLY.—The “ form ” of your verses is open to 
criticism. To begin with, many of your rhymes are quite incorrect, 
e.g., “ foam,” “ alone ” ; “ on,” “ strong” ; “feel,” “ still ”; “ breeze,” 
“ leaves.” Then the metre of “ Peace, be still.” abruptly changes at 
verse 4. “ Thee” is a singular pronoun, and should not be used in 

addressing “ waters.” The number of lines varies from verse to 
verse. Literary composition, whether in verse or prose, is an art that 
needs to be studied with care and pains, and, if you wish to be an 
authoress, you must remember that there is no “ royal road ” to the 
profession. 

ERIC.—“ Noblesse oblige ” is a French saying; literally, “nobility 
obliges.” It means that noble birth carries with it an obligation as 
well as a privilege. Those who are nobly born should be distinguished 
by noble thoughts and noble actions. We give the name of the song 
you inquire for below. 

HlLDEGARDE. —We advise you to get Twenty Minutes , by Harriet L. 
Childe-Pemberton. These little pieces are usually appreciated at 
parish entertainments, and it is easy to adapt them to your needs. 

OUR OPEN LETTER BOX. 

MISS D. Rawlins, 5, Ellesmere Avenue, Eccles, asks if any reader 
will supply her with the words of a short poem, which she thinks came 
out in Tittle Folks a year or two ago. The refrain begins— 

“ Dilly, Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed.” 

She will gladly refund postage if it is sent her. 

PHCEBE inquires for the authorship of the poem, “ The Woman’s Semi- 
Social Literary Club.” 

Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo kindly gives A Reader of the 
“ G. O. P.” the whole verse, which she began to quote. 

“Dare to be strong; the world is very weak, 

And longs for burning words which strong souls speak, 
Thirsts, for the cup which you have strength to grasp; 

Spare it one hand, your other angels clasp.” 

But Mrs. Mayo does not know the author, and is very curious to 
hear where the lines were seen. The other verses beginning— 

“ To care for others that they may not suffer,” 

asked for by SHEILA, are, Mrs. Mayo tells us, from the German. 

Lady Jane Grey begs some kind reader of the “ G. O. P.” to tell her 
the author of these lines— 

“Well roars the storm for him who hears 
The voice that speaks across the storm.” 

R. Y. L. asks for three recitations—“Watercresses,” “The Tramp,” 
“ The Road to Heaven.” 

ERIC inquires for a song by Weatherley, containing a couplet— 

“ Girls were simple and timid then, 

Now they fight in the world like men.” 

We can tell Eric that the name of this song is “ Old Fashions.” 

A Father OF TWO Girls is anxious to find a poem from which he 
sends us an extract. He heard it twenty-five years ago, and cannot 
vouch for the verbal accuracy of the lines— 

“Oh, for shame! for shame! 

To hold the world to be a hollow world, 

Because one heart hath proved a hollow heart. 

Now hear a parable: but ten days since 
A swindling huckster gave me a bad ducat, 

And, by my life, I thought that ducat good, 

It looked so clean and bright; and as it lay 
Upon my open palm, I read thereon 
A pious legend drawn from Holy Writ. 

* * * * 

Do I forswear all ducats? 

No, my love for them, and my need of them 
Is just as keen as ever.” 

A Constant Reader of the “G. O. P.” sends for An Old 
Reader the lines beginning— 

“When the winter day is done 
Softly sinks the crimson sun.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JACKET.— If you had to ask a favour of your parents, a fault to confess, 
or advice to ask, you would not need to find a book out of which you 
could read them an extract! Thus, in your private prayers you need 
no book. Tell your Heavenly Father all that troubles or perplexes 
you; ask Him for the health and protection, the guidance and the 
forgiveness you need., for yourself and for all your family and friends; 
speak as simply as you would to your mother. No fine language is 
necessary, and ask all for the merit’s sake of our blessed Lord. For 
family prayers the case is somewhat different, and a good prayer book 
is desirable. 

JOAN. —It you have old silk gowns and evening dresses unsuitable for 
domestic servants, or for the use of the poor, they may be sent to Miss 
Younghusband, 7c, Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W., or to 
Miss King, 22, Berners Street, W., as t. ey may be of service to 
governesses, companions, and others, and puwe a great boon ; or else 
they might be sent with much advantage to one of the poor clergy 
societies for the use of fheir wives and children, such as Miss Hinton’s, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

IGNORAMUS.— See our answer to Deaconess about the several insti¬ 
tutions for training and parish work, to which we may add that called 
the Mildmay. The monument erected to the Princess Alice, repre¬ 
senting her as having an infant in her arms, has reference to her 
having lost her life in nursing her child, who had diphtheria. She 
unfortunately kissed it, so it is said, and thus caught the infection. 
Florence Nightingale still lives. We only answer one question. 

IPHIS. —To cure small feathers you should scrape the ends of the quills 
and bake them. Otherwise send them to a feather-cleaner. 

SNOW. —The best of the new games for children are “ ping pong,” and 
“ puff billiards,” both very entertaining for indoors. The former may 
be had for 5s. 6d. upwards ; the latter a little more. 

A. L.—The law with respect to the hire and dismissal of domestic ser¬ 
vants is very clear and simple. A mistress is not bound to give a 
character. If she gives one to the person intending to hire—con¬ 
ditionally, of course—it is a privileged communication, and not 
actionable; for she has no right to deceive her as to the cause of 
dissatisfaction and dismissal, and her confidential communication is 
not actionable. But such private information should not be betrayed 
to the servant whom it concerns. A month’s wages may be given in 
lieu of a month’s notice, should it be necessary on account of sickness, 
death, or sudden removal; but should the servant leave, without fault 
on the part of her employer, and without giving a month’s notice, she 
forfeits the wages due to her from the last payment. 

DEACONESS. —There are twelve deaconesses’ institutions connected with 
and under the patronage of the Church of England, viz , St. Andrew’s, 
12, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W.; All Saints, Church 
Crescent, S. Hackney; Durham Diocesan Mission House, all work 
unpaid ; Winchester Deaconesses’ House, Portsmouth; Chester 
Deaconesses’ Institution, where the salaries vary from £40 to £70 per 
annum, and training may be had ; St. Mary’s Lodge, Halton, Hastings; 
Ely Diocesan Deaconesses’ Institute; Exeter Diocesan Deaconesses’ 
Home, 12, West Southernhay; Lichfield Diocesan Deaconesses’Insti¬ 
tute, Birmingham Road, Walsall; Landaff Diocesan Deaconesses’ 
Institute, Penarth, Cardiff; Rochester Diocesan Deaconesses’ Insti¬ 
tute, 83, Northside, Clapham Common; and Salisbury Diocesan 
Deaconesses’ Institute; address, Rev. Canon Hutchings, Alderbury 
Vicarage. Chester appears to be the only paying institution. 

La BELLE ET LE Bete. —If your own height of stature, as compared 
with that of your wee midget of a husband, constitutes no objection to 
our marriage in his or your own estimation, it cannot concern, nor 
e made a difficulty by, anyone else. Only very low, ill-bred, ignorant 
people would make personal comments in your hearing. 

TROUBLED Lover. —When first-cousins—a relationship the nearest to 
brother and sister—may be legally married, what possible objection 
could there be to that of the more distantly related second-cousins ? 
You are wrong in continuing an intimacy with any mutual under¬ 
standing as to ultimate marriage unknown to your parents. You are 
only a minor, and under their rule and protection, not to speak of 
filial confidence and openness of conduct. 

Skeleton. —-The process of skeletonisipg leaves is rather a long one 
for description in our brief answers. An article on the subject was 
given in this magazine. In vol. xiv., p. 784, you will find all requisite 
directions, for one method of treating the leaves, given as an answer. 

Meg.—T he day after Christmas Day is called Boxing Day because in 
the early days of Christianity boxes were placed in churches for 
promiscuous charities, and opened on Christmas Day. The contents 
were distributed next day by the priests, and called the “ dole of the 
Christmas-box,” or the “box-money.” It was customary for heads of 
houses to give small sums of money to their subordinates “ to put into 
the box ” before Mass on Christmas Day. Somewhat later, appren¬ 
tices carried a box round to their masters’ customers for small gratui¬ 
ties. The custom, since 1836, has been gradually dying out. 

PRISSY kindly gives a few words of advice on the subject of “ moths.” 
She speaks of a friend who put a blue flannel dressing-gown away a 
few months ago, and on taking it out found it full of moth-holes; 
whereas, in her own experience of many years, she never suffers from 
such-like misfortunes. When putting awaj clothing, especially of 
woollen material, she saturates a few small pieces of flannel with 
turpentine, and lays it amongst the clothing, of course taking care that 
it shall make no stain by direct contact with them, and no moth ever 
visits them. A jacket laid by in her family for upwards of twenty 
years has not a moth-hole in it. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE 
WONDER-CHILD. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ Seven Little 
Australians,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

“Let one more attest 
I have lived, seen God’s hand through a 
lifetime, and all was for best.” 


Life, so long a hopeless tangle, smoothed 
itself out at last for the little family. 

Challis was well again, and had gone 
off to give a series of concerts in the 
respective capitals of each colony; gone 
off in high spirits, touched with sweet 
responsibility, inasmuch as she was the 
bread-winner for the family. Mr. Cam¬ 
eron went with her this time, and her 
mother stayed thankfully at home on the 
selection. And Australia, despite the 
fact that she neither recited “ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,” nor yet had 
“ Sons of the Empire ” in her repertoire , 
gave her so warm a welcome everywhere 
that in three months she was back again 
at “The Rosery” with a fresh thousand 
pounds put to her credit in the bank. 

This pleasant sum was to pay passages 
across the sea for all the family. 

For, warm-hearted as the big over¬ 
grown young island had proved, its eager, 
easily-roused enthusiasm would soon be 
turned upon some other object, and there 
would be no permanent opening for the 
girl-musician. She must go to the little, 
pulsing crowded island the other side of 
the world for that. 

Mrs. Cameron had the plan of cam¬ 
paign all in readiness in her head. They 
were to find an ideal house in a pleasant 
countrified suburb just out of London, 
and Challis, accompanied by her father, 
was to fulfil her English engagements 
from there. 

When she went abroad, they would all, 
when possible, go with her, and make 
headquarters in some inexpensive French 
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or German village. The benefit of a varied life like 
this would be incalculable to the young ones after the 
stagnant years at Wilgandra. 

Bart was to go to an English public school the moment 
they touched land after the voyage. He had but three 
or four years left now in which to crowd all his school 
education, and he was eager to begin. In general 
education and the making of moral fibre, Wilgandra 
had done a better work than Eton or Rugby could ever 
hope to do. 

“ But I shall come back and be a squatter,” he always 
insisted. “ No other life for me.” 

“ If he sticks to that,” old Stevenson said to his 
father, “ send him back to me. I’ll give him a start, 
and be thankful to do it. He’s got the stuff in him to 
make the kind of man this country wants.” 

Then he fell to chuckling over the memory of the 
calf that Bart had .sold him and so started the intimacy 
between them. 

Hermie was to travel as much as possible, take 
lessons in various subjects from good masters, and go 
on with her general education under the able guidance 
of her mother. And there were picnics and parties 
and all manner of brightness for her in her mother’s 
campaign, to counteract the grey monotony of her 
earlier girlhood. 

And, when the war was over, one in khaki would 
step in and take the young life into his keeping and 
make all the sunshine for it that a boundless love makes 
possible. 

On his far battle-fields Mortimer knew now the little 
girl’s heart was his own. His father had written to 
him one of his characteristic letters. 

“ I’m glad to hear, my boy, you’re still alive, but it 
was a fine thing that other fellow Stevenson did for his 
General. I take pride that my name’s the same. But 
perhaps you’ll get a chance yet to do the same thing. 
I’ve been looking round, and I think the hill over the 
way will make the best place for your house, and I 
daresay two or three thousand a year would keep you 
going for a time, as she’s not flighty and used to fine 
things like Luke’s wife. It’s a pity she can’t make 
soap and such things, but maybe she can learn ; she 
may favour her mother, who seems a sensible body, 
more than that poor father of hers. I’ll give the 
little baggage credit at all events for being fond of you. 
A nice job of it I had with her when we thought it was 
you killed instead of that fine fellow Mark Stevenson. 
She was nearly crazy, because she said you’d never know 
how she loved you.” 

So Mortimer fought the rest of his battles with a 
light heart, and many a night, when the veldt slumbered 
restlessly beneath its covering of white, harmless-looking 
tents, he lay happily awake, thinking of the green twin 
hill at home and the bright cottage that was going to 
crown it. 

“But I shall insist that he travels about with you for 
a year or two before you settle down,” said the mother; 
“ it will do you both good. And he must bring you for 
a visit home to us at least every three years.” 

The girl went on her way, shyly, sweetly, learning all 
she might to fit her for the high office of woman and 
wife. 

Miss Browne ? 

At first Mrs. Cameron had almost obeyed the natural 
impulse to dismiss her kindly, give her a handsome 
present of money, and help her to find a comfortable 
situation. But the vision perpetually haunted her of 
the poor woman with a strand of dull hair blown loose, 
and her blouse and skirt not quite meeting, and her 


face moist with perspiration, toiling in one hot country 
town after another, getting sparks in her eyes cooking 
other people’s food, dragging fat babies out for a walk, 
battling helplessly with naughty small boys and girls, 
and distractedly saying to them, “ My love, my dear.” 

This while she and her own family, their eyes turned 
eagerly to a glowing future, sailed thankfully away from 
all the misery and monotony of the past. 

She could not do it. The woman seemed to stand 
right in their path, a moral responsibility for all their 
lives. 

So while Mr. Cameron was away with Challis on the 
Australian tour, she filled in all her spare time under¬ 
taking a mission to Miss Browne. Her first battle was 
to make the woman respect herself, trust herself. She 
ordered some clothes for her, well-cut coats and skirts, 
warm-coloured home dresses with soft lace to hide the 
bony neck and wrists. She gave deep thought to a style 
of doing her hair, and having found it, kept her to it, 
insisting that she should give plenty of time to curling 
those helpless strands and brushing them and getting 
them into good condition. She encouraged her to form 
her own opinions on things, and teased her gently out of 
her little eccentricities of speech. She applied herself 
energetically to making her capable and efficient in the 
branches of housekeeping which all these years she had 
so hopelessly muddled. The mission was sheer hard 
exhausting work—there were times when it seemed 
almost desperate ; but women have battled far harder 
and with far less hope of success with the Island blacks 
or the far Chinese, and here was her work come to her 
hand. 

“ Why,” cried the changed woman at the end of a 
day that had seen the accomplishment of a most 
respectable pie-crust, an almost invisible patch on a coat, 
and a hard piece of music mastered, “ I shall be able to 
ask for ten shillings a week, I am sure, when I go to the 
registry office again ; I never used to get more than five 
or six until I came to Mr. Cameron, and I am sure I 
was not worth the ten he used to pay me then.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Cameron, “you have finished 
with registry offices. I want you to come to England 
with us, and help me with Floss and Roly.” 

This decision she and her husband had only just 
arrived at; to leave her behind, even improved as she 
was, would mean she would soon sink back without 
stimulus into her dreary ways. So Challis gave yet one 
more concert in a country town to pay for the extra 
passage money and frocks, and the future they left to 
look after itself. She had a relation or two in England 
who might give her a home ; if not—well, unless life 
went very crookedly again, they would always keep a 
corner for her themselves wherever they lived. 

But before they had been in London six months the 
pleased Fates relieved them of their anxiety. 

Next door to them in the pleasant home they had 
made was a widower, just getting over—and without 
overmuch difficulty—the loss of a wife who had insisted 
upon managing his very soul as well as his house, and 
his two children and his very respectable cheque-book. 

His small ones were running wild—he noted the 
contrast between them and Floss and Roly, whom Miss 
Browne seemed now to manage so admirably. The 
intimacy increased; the change from his past over-ruled 
existence to the companionship of this gentle lady-help, 
who deferred humbly to his opinions, and asked his 
advice, and was curiously grateful for the smallest 
attention, was such a restful novelty to him that he 
offered her his hand and heart and lonely little children 
forthwith. 


Plant Treasures From Moor and Marsh. 


And now that Fortune, so long harsh and uncom¬ 
promising, had taken to flinging gifts at the family with 
unstinted hand, it did not leave Cameron himself out of 
its scheme of sudden generosity. 

The picture of the ship had found its way safely from 
under Miss Browne’s bed at Wilgandra across the sea to 
the artist who painted in leafy Fontainebleau pictures the 
world was pleased to stand and look at long. 

And the man’s artist-soul rose in recognition of the 
passion and strength that had gone forth into the brush 
that had worked so feverishly in that far-away bush 
township. 

An important Paris exhibition was just coming on. 
He rushed up to the city with the canvas, and his 
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influence got it in at the right time and saw it well hung. 
The second day the exhibition was opened it sold for 
two hundred guineas, and the path Cameron had ached 
to walk on all his life was at last open to his feet. 

The Day had not dropped her burdens from the backs 
of these people for ever ; it had merely strengthened 
weak shoulders with soldierly discipline and readjusted 
the weight. 

Bright days, sad days, separations, meetings, temp¬ 
tations, love, death, all would come along as they always 
have done, as they always will. 

For this is Life we fare upon, and not just a little 
journey to ask smooth ground for all the way. 

[the end.] 


PLANT TREASURES FROM MOOR AND MARSH. 


Sundew (Drosera Rot undifolia ). 

Those who are fortunate enough to have the prospect of 
spending their summer holidays amidst the beauties of 
mountain or moorland scenery may be glad to have their 
attention directed to some of the exquisite wild plants 
which nestle in rock crevices or carpet the banks of some 
trickling stream. Many of these plants are of exceptional 
interest, but owing to their minuteness they need to be 
searched for, and that we should know the kind of places 
where we are most likely to find them. 

In the boggy parts of heaths and moors, where the foot 
sinks into masses of sphagnum moss, where rushes flourish 
and silky tufts of cotton grass are waving their tassels, 
there, if we look carefully, we shall most probably find a 
circle of minute crimson leaves shaped like small battle¬ 
dores, with a single upright stem in the centre bearing five 
or six flower-buds. The whole plant is only some two or 
three inches high and may easily be overlooked, but it is 
well worth observing, for this sundew is one of the fly- 
devouring plants, and is wonderfully adapted to carry out 
its purpose. If the sun is shining the leaves glisten and 
reflect the light, because upon the surface of each leaf are 
long hairs, each tipped by a tiny drop of sticky fluid, hence 
its Greek name of Drosera from droseros , which means 
dewy. This moisture exudes from the plant itself, and it is 
so glutinous that when a small fly alights upon the leaf it 
is held fast, the wonderful little plant knows it has caught 
its prey, it pours out more dew, the long hairs upon the leaf 
curl over and embrace the fly so that it cannot escape, it 
soon dies, and in time the plant absorbs the body of the 
insect and is thus nourished and grows strong upon animal 
diet. This carnivorous habit of the sundew has been con¬ 
clusively proved by the careful researches of Sir Joseph 



COMMON SUNDEW. 


BUTTERWORT. 



BOG PIMPERNEL. 
(.Natural size.) 


Hooker, Dr. Burdon Saunderson, Darwin, and other 
scientists. They discovered that the presence of an insect 
or a small portion of raw meat upon a drosera leaf causes 
it to send out an acid secretion which dissolves the animal 
matter, the plant absorbs and feeds upon it, and when the 
process is completed the leaf re-opens and is ready for 
another victim. The small white flowers upon the central 
stem have their own peculiar habits. The lowest bud opens 
about noon, and remains open only for an hour or two, 
then it closes and will not again unfold; but the next bud 
higher up upon the stem will blossom next day for a short 
time, and so on until all the flowers on the stem 
have expanded and become fertilised by minute 
insects. Afterwards the seed capsules mature 
and shed their contents upon the mossy ground, 
where they remain dormant through the winter to 
be waked up into life by the sunshine of the 
following summer. 

There are three English species of sundew: 
Drosera rotundifolia, the commonest kind, which 
has battledore-shaped leaves, Drosera longi- 
folia with long narrow leaves, and Drosera 
Anglica , a much larger plant to be met with in 
several English counties, and also in bogs in 
Scotland and Ireland. I have kept these three 
kinds growing luxuriantly in sphagnum moss for 
about lour months in summer. When the glass 














The Girl's Own Paper. 


was taken off and 
bright sunshine lit up 
the jewelled leaves, 
the effect was lovely. 
This was still further 
enhanced if one 
looked through a 
magnifying glass, for 
then the structure of 
the leaves could be 
seen as well as the 
prismatic colouring of 
the dew-tipped hairs. 
The pan containing 
these plants should be 
kept out of doors in a 
sunny place, else the 
crimson leaves will 
lose their bright tint 
and become pale 
green, and yet some 
slight shelter is 
needed on very hot 
days in summer, for if 
the sun shines directly 
upon the glass, our 
little treasures may be 
fatally scorched. 

There are, I believe, 
about one hundred foreign species of drosera, and many 
of these are to be seen growing in one of the greenhouses 
at Kew Gardens. Some are of large size, and all are 
interesting and well worth careful examination. 

To keep one’s own plants in vigorous health minute 
pieces of raw meat, about the size of a pin’s head, may be 
placed now and then on one of the leaves ; the curious action 
of the glandular hairs will then be seen, and the leaf will 
remain closed over the meat until it has been dissolved and 
absorbed as I have already described. 

Common Butterwort or Bog Violet (Pinguicula 
Vulgaris). 

This is another of the insect-catching plants, and one 



which possesses many points of interest. It is frequently 
to be found in the northern parts of England, but is rare in 
the midland and southern counties. It grows in boggy 
heaths and looks like a little rosette of pale pellucid green 
leaves with their edges somewhat curved over. The slender 
flower-stem springs from the centre of the plant, and in 
June each one bears a lovely violet-blue flower. 

The leaves are not hairy like the sundew, but they look 
as if sprinkled with crystalline powder, which is really a 
glutinous substance highly attractive to minute insects. 

When a small fly settles on the leaf of the pinguicula, the 
edges curl over and prevent its escape. As in the case of 
the sundew, the glands upon the surface of the leaf secrete 
and pour out an acid liquid which dissolves the fly and fits 
it to become food for the plant. Its name seems to have 
been given either from the greasy feel of the leaves, or from 
their property of coagulating milk. 

The pinguicula is much used in Lapland, the milk of the 
reindeer being rendered by it more solid and useful as an 
article of diet. 

Bog Pimpernel (.Anagallis Te?iella). 

I can never forget my first sight of this exquisite little 
plant growing in boggy ground by the side of a mountain 
stream in South Wales, its little creeping sprays inter¬ 
weaving the mossy bank with the most delicate foliage 
imaginable, bearing a multitude of rosy-pink bell-shaped 
flowers. It is well named te?iella (delicate), for every 
detail of the plant is worth observing for its perfection and 
beauty. The tiny leaves are covered with dots on the under 
side, the flowers, when they first open, stand upright on 
hair-like stalks, and when the flower is fertilised these 
slender stalks bend downwards, so that the capsule may 
bury itself in the ground. The stamens are thickly covered 
with fine hairs, which glisten like silver in the sunshine. 
For many years I kept a large pan filled with this charming- 
plant growing and flowering in my conservatory, where it 
was often seen and admired. It bears transplanting, and 
travels well in a tin box packed in wet moss. It needs to 
be kept under a bell glass, planted in peaty soil, and if kept 
well watered it will continue to grow and flower as well as 
if it were in its native bog. 

Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia Paluslris). 

On boggy heaths in the North of England and Wales 
and in many mountainous places this lovely plant may be 
found. It is one of the easiest plants to grow, as it is quite 
hardy, and will flower in the open air if a bed of peaty soil 
can be prepared for it, and sufficient moisture secured. It 
is not a real grass, but a small round-leaved plant, with an 
exquisite creamy white flower. Each of the five petals is 
delicately veined, and its wonderful fan-shaped nectaries 
are well worth examination with a magnifying glass. They 
are edged with a fringe of threads, and each thread is 
tipped with a transparent ball or gland, which glistens like 
a polished jewel. I hardly know a more beautiful sight 
than this plant affords when growing in its native habitat 
amongst grey rocks, nestling in beds of rich green sphag¬ 
num moss, glistening in the spray of a waterfall. When 
the flower first opens, the anther-bearing stamens lie at the 
base of the stigma, but as they ripen each one rises up by 
turns and discharges its pollen upon the stigma. This 
curious operation can be easily seen by the aid of a pocket- 
lens. 

Ivy-leaved Campanula {Campanula Hederacea ). 

Miss Anne Pratt says truly, in her book on Flowering 
Plants , when speaking of this charming little plant:— 
“ The flower-stalks are hardly thicker than a sewing thread ; 
eveiy breath of wind stirs the bells to motion, and they 
would be too small to furnish a canopy for a full-grown 
house-fly ! ” It is when seen growing in masses in damp 
mossy places that our attention is caught by a carpet of 
delicate ivy-shaped leaves thickly covered by tiny blue bell¬ 
shaped flowers. It is a little gem worth searching for, and 
not uncommon in boggy moorlands in the south and west 
of England. 

Its culture is the same as I have already described; peat, 
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Child-Wives. 


a bell glass, and moisture are the three requisites needed 
to make our moorland treasures flourish. The little plant 
will continue to produce its fairy-like foliage and flowers in 
full beauty from July till September. 

We might enumerate many more species of bog plants 
which are noticeable for their beauty ; but these will, I 
think, suffice to show how much pleasure we may derive 
from their cultivation in our gardens or greenhouses. At 
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the same time, I would earnestly entreat my young readers 
to take but a few specimens, and never wantonly to destroy 
rare plants of any kind. 

Where plants are growing in great abundance on a wild 
heath or moor, a root or two will not be missed ; but if there 
are but few, let us examine and admire, and leave the lovely 
specimens to live on in the places they have been created 
to adorn. Eliza Brightwen. 


CHILD-WIVES. 

By EMILY DIBDIN. 



LOOM and sadness reign in a 
Hindu house, for a little 
daughter has been born. The 
friends who have come to 
inquire, and who would have 
joined in songs of gladness 
had the infant been a son, now 
go silently away or whisper a 
word of condolence to the 
moody father, who repeats 
aRain and again, “Nothing is born— 
nothing! ” 

Poor little maiden ! Nobody wants 
her. It is not impossible, even in 
these days, that a dose of opium may 
send her into a sleep from which she 
will wake no more in this world. How¬ 
ever, more generally she lives and 
grows into the happiest stage of 
her life. 

For some few years—five or six, or even more—the little 
maid is perfectly free. She runs in and out of the men’s 
quarters as well as the women’s, and even in the street 
beyond. She has no lessons, no needlework, nothing but 
playtime. The uncles and aunts and cousins who share 
her father’s home pet and spoil her. No one controls 
her, no one opposes her. Her tricks are laughed at, her 
mischief overlooked or applauded. 

But all at once a shadow falls over her. Her father has 
arranged that she is to be married ; and after one day of 
exquisite enjoyment, when the house is decorated with 
flowers and illuminated with coloured lamps, when she is 
dressed in the loveliest clothes she has ever had, eaten 
fruit and sweetmeats without stint, and perhaps been taken 
to ride on the back of a huge elephant while music and 
songs have surrounded and followed her, and all the 
neighbours have looked on in admiration, she is torn from 
her mother’s arms and led by her boy-husband to his 
mother’s house, where she is henceforth to live. 

The little wife may be scarcely nine years old, and as 
fond of play as any English child of that age, but her 
playing days are over. 

She is led into the dark rooms of the women’s court in 
her new home, and from them she must no more come out. 
She must not talk aloud nor may her merry laugh be heard. 
She must not speak at all in the presence of her father-in- 
law or any other of her husband’s relations, but must stand 
respectfully when they come in or hide herself in another 
room. 

From a life of idleness she has come to a life of work, 
very hard work, too, for the new arrival is expected to do 
everything that other people dislike doing, and her mother- 
in-law, though vigorous in her reproofs, has no words of 
praise for the little maiden. 

Oh, how she longs for her own home and her mother’s 
love! What bitter tears she sheds when smarting from 
harsh words and probably blows. She is rarely permitted 
to see her husband, and as he often takes his cue from his 
mother, she is not sorry. 


She cannot read nor yet work. Her only amusement 
consists in arranging and rearranging her clothes, more 
especially her jewels. 

Too often an even worse fate befalls her. Perhaps before 
she has grown accustomed to her new life her husband is 
taken with some childish complaint and, after a brief 
illness, dies. 

Perhaps you may think that this is a good thing for the 
little widow, as she can return to her father’s house and be 
happy once more. 

Alas, no ! Fresh miseries, and worse than any she has 
yet suffered, await her. 

No sooner is it certain that the son of the family has 
breathed his last than some four or five women rush upon 
his child-wife, drag the ear and nose-rings from her face, 
careless whether the features are injured or not, ornaments 
plaited into her hair are torn away without waiting to 
unfasten the hair, her head is shaved, and she is dressed 
in a single garment of coarse white, red, or brown cloth. 
On the way to the funeral, to which she is led behind the 
other relatives, a woman goes before her shouting to the 
passers-by to keep their distance from the accursed thing, 
lest her shadow should fall upon them and brine: them 
trouble. 

From this time the poor child must only eat one meal in 
the twenty-four hours, and that of the coarsest fare, and 
for two whole days in each month she must taste neither 
food nor drink. If there should be a feast or a wedding 
in the house, the widow must keep herself carefully away. 
Any disagreeable task or menial work is, as a matter of 
course, left for her, and she must be at the mercy of every 
inmate of the house. 

She has nothing to look forward to, for this miserable 
life must be hers till death ends it. There is no escape for 
her, no other way in which she can go. It is a happy 
thing for her if her more fortunate sisters-in-law shall have 
obtained their husbands’ leave to get the white lady to 
come and teach them to work. It is true that she will not 
be permitted to share in the lesson, but she will hear the 
good news that the teacher never fails to repeat of another 
life beyond the grave, where sorrow and suffering are 
unknown and where joys untold will be the lot of all. She 
will hear, too, of the Blessed One Who has prepared a 
home for the homeless, and Who will and does love even 
the despised widow and will comfort and befriend her, 
though no one else does. 

Such tidings must indeed be like cold water in a thirsty 
land. It is sad to think how very few of the widows of 
India can ever hear them, but must walk their sad path to 
the end and go out of the world without hope. If the girls 
of England only realised the needs of their Eastern sisters, 
they would do their utmost to share with them the good 
things they themselves enjoy, the best of all being the 
knowledge of God and of His Son, Who gave Himself for 
all—the dusky Hindu as well as the fair-haired Saxon. 

It is want of thought more than any other thing that 
leaves the poor Hindu girl to her life of miseiy without 
making one effort to help her. There is not one amongst 
us who cannot do something. Have w r e done it ? 
















MARY ROBERTSON; 

OR, 

THE POWER OF GOOD OVER EVIL. 

By E. MAUDE MARSHALLSAY. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was a cloudless December day. The awnings had been 
removed, and the passengers had wandered aimlessly round 
the vessel all the morning, trying to find shelter from the 
burning rays of the African sun. 

Various little heaps of baggage lay about the deck, and 
the folded-up chairs betokened the end of the voyage. 

People appeared transformed from the easy comfortable 
garments of on-board ship to ordinary promenade costumes. 
They were all talking gaily, and everybody seemed to be 
imbued with a new stock of energy. 

As the vessel slowly rounded the Bluff, the beautiful 
harbour of Port Natal came into sight, and many a heart 
which saw it for the first time, beat quicker at the grandeur 
of the scene. 

On one side the long line of wood ending in the Bluff, 
with its lighthouse standing like a sentinel on duty; on the 
other side, the Berea covered with houses gleaming white 
in the sunshine, and relieved by the brilliant hues of foliage 
in the gardens, visible even at that distance. A white haze 
of heat quivered over the whole view, making a strong 
contrast to the intense blue of the sea and sky. 

Mary stood apart on the deck, her thoughts busy with 
the future. Until a fortnight ago she had been utterly 
alone in the world, with only the struggle for life in front of 
her. Now, how changed was the outlook! Since the 
night when she had plighted her troth to Marc Ashton, a 
wonderful calm had fallen on her. He had crept into her 
life, and she knew that what had been wanting in her 
nature was now supplied—the strange, unaccountable 
yearnings of her soul were now satisfied. 

For every soul that comes into this world there is born a 
kindred mate, and when these meet, the threads of sym¬ 
pathy become so interwoven that separation is henceforth 
impossible. Few are fortunate enough to come in contact 
with each other; they either mate before Fate wills it, or 
they have become so besmeared with earthly material as to 
be unable to recognise each other when they are thrown 
together. 

Only those of a clean visage can experience pure love, for 
it is but the reflection of a Higher Love, from which it 
derives its life. 

Captain Thorne, seeing her alone, quietly approached. 
He was much changed since that night. Pie now took no 
interest in the revelries of the smoking-room, and seemed 
to spend his time silently following Mary with his eyes, 
watching for the opportunity of doing her the slightest 
service. 


As he came up to her, he said— 

“Miss Robertson, this may be the last chance I shall 
have of speaking to you. I cannot tell you the influence 
you have over my life—you hold it in your hand to make a 
man or a monster of me. There is nothing that I would not 
do for you. I love you with a deep and burning love that 
will never change. I dare not now ask you to return that 
love, for I know I am not worthy of it. Give me but time 
to become worthy, then let me return and lay myself at 
your feet. Hold out but some faint glimmer of hope, and I 
am satisfied. But do not scorn my appeal and treat me 
with indifference or you will cast me headlong down the 
hill of ruin.” 

The drawl with which he usually spoke had completely 
vanished from his voice, and the terrible earnestness of his 
tone frightened Mary. 

She had partially overcome her dislike for him ; 
perhaps the power of love made her more gentle to 
others. As she raised her eyes, he saw tears glittering 
on the lashes. 

“Captain Thorne,” she replied, “I am so sorry. I 
cannot bid you hope, for my heart is already given to 
another. We shall part in a few hours, and you must never 
think of me otherwise than as a friend, which you will 
always find me. Strive for your own sake to become 
noble. Pray earnestly for God’s assistance, and, when 
you need it, Pie will give you strength. I shall always 
remember you in my prayers, and think kindly of you. 
Good-bye ! ” 

He gave her hand a hearty grasp, and, without a word 
or a glance, strode swiftly away. 

Almost as soon as the vessel cast anchor in the outer 
anchorage the tug steamed out to carry the passengers 
ashore. One by one they were lowered over the side in a 
kind of wicker cage, and many were the jokes played on 
the nervous ladies. It was a great occasion for the officer 
in charge of the cage to pay off old scores. Before the 
helpless victim knew what was happening beyond the fact 
that she had been thrust out and was poised in mid-air, she 
suddenly found herself landed on the deck of the tug with a 
thud, and the officer, safely out of reach, smiling from 
above. 

The custom-house presented a scene of bustle and 
confusion, people flying all over the place trying to secure 
their various packages, and hunting out lost boxes. 
Nobody stopped to say a word to anybody else, and 
without even a word of farewell to each other, the acquaint¬ 
ances of a month on board ship went their different ways, 
many of them never to meet again. 







Varieties. 


Marc, Maty, and Mrs. Harris found themselves at last 
at the Royal Hotel, very hot and tired after all their 
exertion. 

They were to proceed to Maritzburg on the following day, 
where Mary was to begin her new life as governess and 
companion to Mrs. Harris’s only child, a little crippled boy. 

The next day they were all quite recovered from the 
effects of the voyage, and as their train did not leave until 
the evening, Mrs. "Harris suggested they should go for a 
sail, and a gentleman at the hotel, who had a boat, offered 
to take them. 

It was a lovely morning with just enough breeze, and the 
numerous white sails, glistening in the sunlight, gave the 
bay a bright and picturesque appearance. 

Marc and Mary sat in the bows talking lazily, while Mrs. 
Harris chattered incessantly to Mr. Taylor, the owner of 
the boat. 

So the time glided away, and nobody noticed how the 
breeze had steadily stiffened, until a sudden hurricane- 
such as are common on the inner bay, and which make 
boating, except to those accustomed to the signs of these 
squalls, a dangerous pleasure—caught the sail and over¬ 
turned the boat. 

They were in the deep channel about two miles from 
land, and neither of the ladies could swim. Marc had 
somehow struck his head in falling, and was rendered 
incapable of saving himself. 

Mr. Taylor made desperate efforts to save them all; he 
soon succeeded in getting Mrs. Harris and Mary on to the 
boat which was floating upside down, but it was by no 
means so easy to secure Marc, who was quite unconscious 
by this time. He had drifted some distance, and when 
Mr. Taylor reached him was already under water. His 
rescuer made a dive and caught him, but with such a 
weight it was impossible to make any headway, and he 
was already fagging. 

He made a gigantic effort to strike out for the boat, but 
a strong wave carried him back again. Once more he 
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gathered all his waning energies, but to no purpose; with 
the tide against him, and his power slipping from him, it 
was impossible to save himself and his companion. 

Mary, clinging to the boat, saw her lover fast drowning 
before her eyes, and she was powerless to prevent it. Her 
heart went up in one fervent prayer for his safety. 

Some people in another boat at that instant came to their 
assistance. With great difficulty the two men were hauled 
on board, one apparently dead, and the other nearly 
senseless. Mary, with every vestige of colour gone from 
her face, and a look in her eyes as though she were 
searching the depths of some black abyss, bent over Marc’s 
lifeless form. 

They made swiftly for the shore, and landed opposite the 
hotel, where one of the men ran for restoratives which they 
poured down the unconscious man’s throat; and though 
they tried hard to produce respiration, it all seemed of no 
avail, for he gave no sign of life. 

At length he opened his eyes and softly breathed 
“Mary.” A tinge of colour leapt to her pale cheek, but 
she made no reply. By degrees he was restored to con¬ 
sciousness, and they carried him back to the hotel and laid 
him on his bed. 

All this time Mary had not spoken ; speech seemed to 
have deserted her. She cut the hair away, and tenderly 
bathed an ugly wound in his forehead from which the blood 
was still slowly oozing, and bound it with one of her own 
handkerchiefs; then she watched silently beside him until 
he sank into a quiet sleep. 

Mrs. Harris was none the worse for her ducking; hers 
was a nature that could not long dwell on anything. She 
seemed, now, mostly concerned because her pretty new 
muslin dress was utterly ruined. 

The journey to Maritzburg had to be postponed for 
several days, as Mary absolutely refused to be taken 
away until Marc was sufficiently recovered to go with 
them. 

{To be continued .) 


VARIETIES. 


Of a Practical Turn of Mind. 

Scotch people are certainly of a shrewd and practical 
turn of mind. The first time her late Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria crossed the Forth Bridge, a nobleman in the vicinity 
presented her with some beautiful grapes. On returning 
to his house his lordship met his gardener and said, 
“ Donald, her Majesty very much admired and appreciated 
your grapes.” 

“ Was anything said about returning the basket ? ” was 
the gardener’s reply. 

Well Recommended. 

“Why did you leave your last place?” asked Mrs. 
Willoughby of the would-be cook. 

“I haven’t left my lasht place,” replied the applicant. 
“ I haven’t had any lasht place to leave. I’ve been workin’ 
for meself for six months, an’ I can recommend meself to 
yez very hoighly ! ” 

Good Nature Rewarded. —A wealthy tradesman in 
one of the leading thoroughfares of London owes the origin 
of his success to a wet day and his own good-natured dis¬ 
position. He commenced life as an errand boy, and whilst 
going down Holborn in an omnibus on a pouring forenoon, 
he surrendered his seat to an old lady, who would otherwise 
not have found accommodation. In recognition of this act 
of courtesy, she presently set him up in business on his 
own account, and at her death bequeathed to him the 
whole of her very considerable fortune. 

Too Much Money. 

Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys; 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 


Time Brings Changes. 

All classes differ in their pronunciation of some words ; 
and the fashion of one century is not that of another. A 
modern poet could not, for example, make “tea” rhyme 
with “obey,” yet one of the most correct versifiers of the 
eighteenth century wrote— 

“ Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Would sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 

Truth for Ever! 

“Speak thou the truth, let others fence 
And trim their word for play; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 

Show thou the light! If conscience gleam. 

Set not thy bushel down; 

The smallest spark may send a beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town.” 

“ Sky-Scrapers.” 

Englishman : “You have some pretty high buildings in 
Chicago, haven’t you ? ” 

Chicagoer {in London?): “I should say we have. Why, 
the tops of some of them are covered with snow all the 
year round ! ’ ’ 

A Test for Persian Carpets. —The natives of Persia 
have an odd way of testing a carpet to see if it is a true 
Persian product. A piece of red-hot charcoal is dropped 
upon it, which leaves a round singed spot. If the carpet is 
of the first quality, the singed wool can be brushed off 
with the hand without leaving a trace of the burn 
discernible. 






FALL FRUITS, 



We use the term Fall in the Ameri¬ 
can sense, and as referring to those 
fruits which come with the fall of the 
year. The gathering-in of these 
finds us an abundance of work, for 
we have not only the storing of fruits, 
nuts, vegetables and root-crops, but 
we have pickling, drying, preserving 
and brewing on hand. Some of these 
occupations are only possible to 
country dwellers, it is true, but it 
would be better for agriculture and 
general cultivation if townspeople 
would make it a practice to do more 
at home. By treating with small 
growers, or by purchasing in larger 
quantities from the wholesale mar¬ 
kets, it would be possible for many 
town housekeepers to accomplish 
much in the way of storing and pre¬ 
serving which would save them many 
shillings in the course of a winter. 

Foremost among the fruits belong¬ 
ing to the Fall season comes the 
apple, and it is far too valuable as 
food and medicine for us to allow 
even those which have dropped to be 
wasted through want of timely using. 
One authority on fruits, Mr. J. H. 
Salisbury, of Albany, tells us that in 
good varieties of apples there is more 
actual nourishment than in potatoes. 
Fie says the apple is richer in those 
qualities which go to form muscle, 
brain and nerve, and build up the 
organic part of the bodily tissues. 
Also the apple has properties which 
make it an antidote to dyspepsia, and 
we all remember the old adage which 
says, “An apple at night starves the 
doctor outright.” Those who cannot 
eat an apple in its natural state can 
generally eat it cooked, and it may 
be cooked in such a manner as to 
lose as few of its natural properties 
as possible. This is best achieved 
by careful roasting, taking the pre¬ 
caution to cut the skin all round the 
centre before putting in the oven. 
By paring the skin off we lose a good 
deal; still, we can hardly dispense 
with the paring process when making 
tarts and other dainty dishes. Very 
small apples and pears that have 
fallen from the trees before they are 
full grown, may be wiped and picked 
over to exclude any which are grub- 
eaten, then baked in a stone jar in 
the oven. They will be hugely appre¬ 
ciated at the nursery table. 

After a gale of wind, it is possible 
that we may get a quantity of good 
apples in a bruised condition which 
makes them impossible to keep, and 
the puzzle is how to use them to the 
best advantage while they are still 
fairly sound. They will not do for 
jelly-making, because they are neither 
fully ripe nor yet sufficiently coloured, 
but for American apple butter they 
will answer the purpose admirably. 
Large quantities of this are made in 
New England, and it is a composition 
that we in older England would do 
well to imitate. 


AN OCTOBER EVENING. 
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To make this apple butter, fill a preserving-pan with 
pared, cored and quartered apples—a mixture of kinds 
will do—and add to them a few cloves, ground allspice 
and cinnamon, then cover completely with good sweet 
cider. Boil gently and steadily for five or six hours, 
stirring occasionally with a wooden spoon until the whole 
is a smooth, brown, buttery mass. Pour into jars and tie 
down, and in six weeks’ time it will be ready for use, when 
it may perfectly well replace butter on bread. 

The addition of blackberries or plums to apples intended 
for jam or marmalade is an improvement. Cook the fruits 
until just tender before adding the sugar, then boil together 
for twenty minutes or half an hour. 

Small green pears may be baked in a deep stone jar in 
a baker’s oven, and will prove very good eating, but larger 
ones, especially those of the Cuisses Dames variety, will 
make delicious compotes and marmalade. When making 
either of these, they must be thinly pared, quartered and 
cored, and a little cheap claret added to them with sugar. 
For marmalade it would be well to boil the pears, after 
paring and quartering in sufficient water to cover them 
until they are tender, then lift them out, add wine to the 
water and sufficient 
sugar to make a syrup 
that will set after longer 
boiling. When the 
syrup is getting to the 
stage when it will set 
if poured on to a plate, 
the pears should be 
returned to the pan to 
simmer a few minutes, 
then all poured into 
jars and tied down. 

Where wine is objected 
to, a few drops of 
cochineal added to the 
syrup will give a bright 
colour, and the juice 
of a fresh lemon with 
some pieces of race- 
gin g e r will give 
flavour. 

Compotes of pears 
and apples should form 
a contrast to each 
other, the former being 
reddish in colour and 
the latter kept trans¬ 
parent and white. 

Water and a little 
lemon-juice are all that 
need to be added to 
the sugar for syrup in 
which pared apples are cooked. It must be remembered 
that pears take four or five times as long to make them 
tender as apples require. 

In Yorkshire it is a custom to serve a “covered tart,” 
generally of apples, at the breakfast-table, and there are 
few things that are nicer, especially when this is served 
hot. Plain short pastry is used for both upper and lower 
crusts, the apples are pared and cooked till soft, then 
mixed with sugar and spice and piled on the crust, the 
cover put on and the edges fastened firmly together, brush¬ 
ing dissolved butter on the top, and sprinkling fine sugar 
over after the tart is cooked. 

The processes of drying, candying, and preserving by 
desiccation are difficult to accomplish at home without 
proper machinery ; still, for anyone who has an orchard 
with fruit in large quantities, it would be worth while to 
invest in some apparatus for the purpose. 

Wild fruits, like blackberrries, bilberries, whortleberries, 
and sloes, all are well worth harvesting, and from them 
we may make jam and jelly, wines and cordials, of no mean 
quality. Because these cost comparatively little but the 
trouble of gathering and using is no reason for despising 
them. 

Of the damson it is almost superfluous to say anything, 


as in jam or as cheese it is universally appreciated, but 
this fruit may also be baked for keeping by filling large 
stone jars when the plums are somewhat under-ripe, and 
adding to them half their w T eight of crushed lump sugar, 
sprinkling the sugar between layers of fruit. Place the 
jars in a rather cool oven, covering them well over. In 
four or five hours’ time they may be removed and allowed 
to get cold. Cover the jars very closely before setting them 
away. 

To bottle damsons put them in wide-necked glass bottles 
without water and tie the tops down with bladder. Stand 
them in a pan with boiling water reaching up to the necks. 
Bring up to boiling-point, then take off the fire and let the 
bottles remain in the water until it is cold. The next day 
remove the bladder and replace it by tight-fitting corks 
and seal them over, but before putting these in, pounded 
sugar should have been sprinkled over the fruit. 

When mushrooms are plentiful we want to store them 
for winter use, and to do this they must be sorted out. The 
white or “button” mushrooms will pickle well, and the 
very largest and darkest of all will make ketchup. Those 
of a medium size can be peeled, wiped clean, and set out 


singly on brown paper to dry in a cool oven. They must 
dry without being heated, as if any moisture is left in they 
will mould. When quite dry they may be stored in wooden 
boxes, and when wanted for use will only require soaking 
in warm water, and this will soon restore them to their 
natural size and flavour. 

For pickling mushrooms, peel them and drop them into 
a saucepan containing boiling salted water. Simmer, them 
for five minutes, then lift out and drain on a cloth. Boil a 
sufficient quantity of fine white wine vinegar, adding to it 
peppercorns, a few cloves, some bits of bruised ginger and 
a little more salt. When boiling pour into jars in which 
the mushrooms have been packed. Do not cover until 
cold. 

Kidney beans for winter use may be stored by cutting 
them as for boiling, then packing them in stone jars with 
alternate layers of salt until the jars are full. Pour in 
sufficient water to cover all, and exclude the air by a 
tight-fitting cover. It is advisable to draw off the brine 
occasionally and put in fresh water, but if the air is kept 
out, the beans will keep as fresh as possible for months. 
They will simply require washing in fresh water before 
boiling. 

While fowls are still laying and eggs are to be depended 
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upon, it is worth while to pickle a few, as they are decorative 
as well as wholesome. Having a brown outside they form 
an effective garnish to a dish when cut into quarters. 

Take very fresh eggs and boil them ten minutes, throwing 
them into cold water immediately afterwards. Peel off the 
shells and place the eggs carefully in a jar, and fill this up 
with vinegar that has been seasoned and spiced and made 
boiling hot. Cover closely and set aside a month before 
using. These are very nice to eat with cold tongue or ham. 


Apart from the storing and garnering of our fruit and 
root-crops for household provision, we may also lay by some 
of the beauty of autumn for helping to brighten our homes 
in winter. The branches of oak, maple, copper-beech and 
bramble, if pressed between blotting-paper, then washed 
over with thin gum arabic, will, when dry, make beautiful 
groups for our vases to mingle with bulrushes and white 
honesty. 

Lucy H. Yates. 


ABOUT HARVEST MUSIC. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 


Few subjects which the round of each year brings with it 
has greater interest for mankind at large, and individually, 
than that of the world’s perennial harvest—particularly of 
corn, upon which the main factor of our daily sustenance, 
as all know, depends. Nor does Nature, in all her manifold 
capacity for display, provide us with a more beautiful, 
fervently-appealing picture than that which harvest-time 
supplies. It furnishes a feast for the eyes, music to the 
ear, a potent lesson for the mind. What more beautiful, 
for instance, than the sight of a vast stretch of undulating 
corn (even such a one as our own country liberally affords) 
swaying to the will of a western wind, and seemingly 
imploring the reaper’s sickle to relieve it of its overburdening 
heads of grain, browned and ripened to Nature’s turn! 
What more grateful, harmonious music is there than that 
given off by the gentle rustle of the corn bending to the 
measure of any wind that blows. What a muted-diapason 
it all is ! Or, again, what a teacher the ripened corn-field 
is ! Who can stand by, and thoughtfully regard the sight 
for a single moment without its giving rise to a whole host 
of thoughts and reflections bearing upon this life and the 
life of the world to come. Yes, there is a something 
indescribable in the contemplation of the field of ripened 
corn which pen is unequal to portray. 

Our Bible supplies us with the grandest word-picture 
that we shall ever have of the time of harvest. Naomi and 
Ruth—what lovely characters ! Who will ever tire of read¬ 
ing of them, or of that historic cornfield—gleaning at 
Bethlehem-Judah some thirteen hundred and twenty years 
before Christ ? “ Intreat me not to leave thee ; whither thou 
goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” These 
are words that have haunted the poet’s and musician’s ears 
from the moment that they were first uttered. And since, 
what bonds of friendship and compacts of unalterable love 
have been vowed to their theme and measure ! 

It is pleasing to note how great an interest is taken 
nowadays in the subject of the harvest by the dwellers in 
our cities and towns, compared with what was the case a 
few years back. Then, the matter was confined to the 
agricultural and rural districts, where farmers and toilers 
of the field celebrated the season to more or less extent 
with harvest-home, field sports, and other enjoyments. 
The man in the town thought only of what was to be the 
price of bread—the loaf—at least the poor man had to; 
and this may be said to have been the limit of the extent to 
which people in congested spots and crowded areas entered 
into the “ joy of the harvest.” This is not the case to-day, 
when the man in the city enjoys the true harvest spirit as 
sincerely as does any toiler on the soil. Here is a direc¬ 
tion in which a marked change has come over men and 
manners quite within living memory. And how is it ? To 
what or whom do we owe the change. To the Church 
emphatically. The vast wave of religious fervour, interest, 
and industry which has spread over the Church of England 
since the great Oxford Movement has led to our churches 
becoming something better than barns, to be opened once 
a week for the delivering of terrifying sermons and long- 
drawn-out psalm measures. The Church’s machinery was 
widened by this movement, and opened out in directions 


which in the days of our grandmothers would have been 
regarded as positively profane and mischievous to all good 
purpose. One of these directions—the Harvest Festival 
Thanksgiving Service—is, comparatively speaking, an inno¬ 
vation in our church life and work, and a very acceptable 
one. By its means the question of the yearly harvest 
becomes something more than a commercial question for 
the Corn Exchange dealer. Each individual, rich and poor 
alike, is more or less drawn towards, and interested in, 
the summing-up of the year’s produce of grain—firstly, in 
our own country, and then in those enormous areas of seed- 
growth upon which we have come to be so dependent for 
our supplies of corn and barley and oats. 

Invariably, in all our religious denominations, this takes 
the form of a “ Thanksgiving Service,” for in this country, 
at least, it is rare indeed if there is not some harvest blessing 
to be thankful for when the year’s bounty has been gathered 
in. Nothing could be more gratifying than the way in 
which the Harvest Festival Services in our cities and 
towns have, if we may use the term, “caught on.” Here 
and there are isolated cases of people who feel impelled to 
attend them out of a sense of gratitude which they cannot 
resist—people who otherwise do not enter a place of worship. 
Rich and poor alike willingly contribute their contributions 
in kind towards the decorations of fruit, flower, and grain, 
and when all is over everyone has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the offerings go to the hospital and other institutions 
for the pleasure of many poor souls who from untoward 
circumstances are prevented from sharing in the seasonable 
rejoicings. The Harvest Festival Service, then, is a function 
which we may hope will long flourish in our busy centres, 
as, in fact, it assuredly will. 

The secular recognition of harvest time is a much older 
custom than is its celebration in our churches; and a most 
portly volume could be written if only a tithe of the old- 
world customs, even the musical ones relating to the 
in-gathering of the harvest, were garnered into it. The 
rustic festival, the rush-cart episodes, the harvest-home 
rejoicings—all of these would require to be gathered 
together. Unhappily, many of these have fallen into 
disuse, and have departed apparently for ever, even in 
remote districts where they might have been expected 
longer to survive. Gladly as some of us would, if possible, 
see them restored, it is to be concluded that this cannot 
now be so. The songs into which the joyous feelings of 
the harvesters broke forth in the old times as the last load 
of grain was carried off the field; the strains of the lads 
and lassies and the older rustics at the good supper in the 
farmer’s kitchen ; the dances to the music of fiddle and 
pipes in the adjoining barn (how many remains of old abbey 
barns abound still in the rural districts of Worcestershire 
and central England !)—all have gone or are gradually 
going the way of so many other things of the “good old 
times.” The fact is, what with the ramifications of school¬ 
master and mistress, the dissemination of cheap literature, 
even to the halfpenny morning “ daily,” all over the country, 
and the electric spread of enlightenment generally, the 
rustic of to-day, male or female, is as well informed as the 
town-dweller and citizen of the capital. Everything and 
everybody are being hurled onwards at a headlong pace, 
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and old institutions and quaint customs are tumbling over 
like ninepins before the heedless Juggernaut of civilising 
methods and quick-producing processes. 

Our literature abounds with references to the feasting, 
singing, and dancing customs of this season. The poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for instance, tells 
us not a little. Tusser sings : — 

“ In harvest time, harvest folk, servants and all, 

Should make all together, good cheer in the hall, 
And fill the black bowl, so blithe to their song, 

And let them be merry, all harvest time long.” 

Peele’s* harvesters chant: — 

“ Lo, here we come a-reaping, a-reaping, 

To reap our harvest fruit; 

And thus we pass the year so long, 

And never be we mute.” 

Stevenson f says :—“ In August the fumety pot welcomes 
home the harvest cart, and the garland of flowers crowns 
the captain of the reapers. The battle of the field is now 
stoutly fought. The pipe and the tabor are now busily set 
to work, and the lad and the lass will have no lead in their 
heels.” 

In Durham it was not uncommon for predatory harvesters 
to mow and carry off the crop, a piper playing on the top 
of the loaded waggon to stimulate the thieves.J In 
Northumberland it used to be the custom when the last 
sheaf was forked on to the waggon for the harvesters to 
“shout a kirn.” The “shout” was preceded by a suit¬ 
able preamble in rhythm. To wit— 

“ Blessed be the day our Saviour was born, 

For Master-’s corn’s all well shorn; 

And we will have a good supper to-night, 

And a drinking of ale, and a kirn ! a kirn ! 

There was such a thing as a corn baby or kirn dolly of 
corn, the last final handful cut by the bonniest lass, which 
was carried home in triumph with music of fiddles and 
bagpipes, to be preserved in the farmer’s parlour until the 
next harvest. This was called in some places the “ mell 
doll.” Lord Tennyson in one of his latest dramas, The 
Pro 7 nise of May, introduced with artistic effect, it may be 
remembered, the reapers’ lilting festive lay, “The Last 
Load Home,” the old-time words of which he had often 
heard ring out in boyhood days over Lincolnshire lanes, 
and at joyous harvest-homes round about his father’s 
reposeful rectory at Somersby. 

But, as I have said, one might go on for a lifetime 
writing about harvest festival customs, and then not 
exhaust the theme even so far as the forty counties of dear 
old England are concerned. Every locality has its peculiar 
habits of harvest, and the harvest folk-songs if noted down 
wouldbemorevariedandnumerousthanmind would imagine. 

The subject of harvest has been a particularly favourite 
theme with English composers for some years past now. 
Since the great revival in Church life and work has passed 
over England our Church musicians have found ample 
opportunity of setting the many beautiful passages with 
which the Bible abounds bearing upon this season of the 
year—one so peculiarly- parallel with that great Finality 
when all growth and evolution is to cease, and towards 
which the entire teaching of the Bible tends. 

The Church Harvest Festival may be said to be quite a 
recent introduction, confined not merely to the established 
churches but also to the places of worship of almost eveiy 
denomination, in many of which latter may now be heard 
cantatas and particularly anthems which a few years ago 
would hardly ever be heard .out of Churches of England. 

It is not surprising that the store of harvest music that 
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has grown up around us during the past few years has 
taken the anthem form, that being the most elaborate form 
of composition that the Liturgical Rubrics have permitted 
since the time when Henry VlII.’s summary measures sent 
the motett and other forms of the Old Service out of the 
Church. Of such anthems we possess a goodly store. Of 
course they are mostly by modern Church composers, but 
for the most part they are beautiful, scholarly compositions, 
distinguished by that true ecclesiastical ring which has 
always been the characteristic asked for in all English 
Church music deserving the name. 

Here are a few of the titles of anthems specially written 
for this joyous festival of harvest-time, with the names of 
their composers, as they occur to us:—“The eyes of all 
wait upon Thee” (Adams); “O Lord, how manifold” 
(Barnby); “ Sing to the Lord ” (Barnby) ; “ The Heavens 
are the Lord’s” (Barnicott); “O that men would praise 
the Lord” (J. C. Bridge); “Give unto the Lord” (J. F. 
Bridge); “ Blessed be Thou ” (Bunnett); “ How excellent 
is Thy loving-kindness” (Cowen) ; “Thou visitest the 
earth” (Elliott); “The eyes of all wait upon Thee” 
(Foster); “Fear not, O Land” (Goss); “God said, 
Behold I have given” (Macfarren); “Praise the Lord, O 
my Soul” (Minton); “While the Earth remaineth ” 
(Maunder); “To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise” 
(Nixon); “Honour the Lord with thy substance” (Stainer); 
“ Praised be the Lord” (Steggall); “ All Thy works praise 
Thee” (Thorne); “To Thee, O Lord” (Williams); and 
very many more. Of course, many of the older Church 
composers, as well as several of the masters of music, have 
set the same words of the above-mentioned anthems in 
various shapes, but these settings would hardly come 
within the region of this sketch, inasmuch as the Church 
Harvest Festival Service is, as has been remarked, a thing 
of comparatively modern acceptation among churchmen. 

Church composers have by no means had it all their own 
way in the making of modern compositions for harvest 
celebrations. Numerous pieces which would come under 
the heading of secular music could be named which afford 
excellent study and practice for small choirs bent upon 
marking the genial season by the rendering of some choral 
work. There is “ The Rainbow of Peace,” an easy harvest- 
tide cantata for tenor and bass soli, chorus, and organ 
(Adams) ; “ Seed-time and Harvest,” for soprano and 

tenor soli and chorus (West) ; “ Harvest Thanksgiving 
Cantata” (Shinn); “Harvest-tide,” for tenor and bass 
soli, chorus, and organ or small orchestra (Blair); “The 
Gleaners’ Harvest,” for female voices (Lloyd); “A 
Daughter of Moab ” (Andrew); and Weber’s “Jubilee” 
cantata. Then there are several carols: “ Sowing and 
Reaping ” (Crament); “ Make melody within your hearts ” 
(Hervey) ; and others. Other capital harvest pieces are, 
“ A Harvest Song,” for soprano solo and chorus (Williams); 
“ Chorus and Dances of Reapers and Gleaners ” (Cowen); 
and such part-songs as “The Last Load” (Hamilton 
Clarke); “The Harvest Feast” (Gaul); “The Harvest 
Dance” (Foster), etc. J. B. Calkin has written a harvest 
thanksgiving march for the organ, while harvest hymns, it 
need hardly be said, are almost innumerable. The 
examples in our various hymn-books are sufficient for all 
practical purposes, yet the list is constantly receiving 
additions. “Let all our Brethren join in One” (Barnby) 
is an instance. Altogether, we are well stocked with 
musical compositions for this happy season. Those wishing 
to possess themselves of some among the newest anthems, 
however, would do well to consider the following : “ Father 
of Mercies, God of Love” (West) ; “Thrust in thy sickle 
and reap” (Adams); “There shall be an heap of corn” 
(Harris) ; “ I will give you rain in due season ” (Wareing); 
“ And the Lord said ” (Stephenson), etc., etc. 

Altogether, the subject and study of harvest-music is a 
most delightful theme. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS: A CONTRAST. 


PART XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

When we take into consideration the difficulties surround¬ 
ing the modern practice of architecture, together with those 
which are inherent in the art itself and the thorough 
indifference of the public, and contrast these with the 
enthusiasm and excitement displayed in the erection of 
mediaeval buildings, is it to be wondered at that modern 
architecture is in a languid state ? Of course the public 
are not entirely to blame for this, and probably the grasp¬ 
ing spirit of the age and the race for wealth, which is one 
of its distinguishing features, must bear some of the blame. 
We have shown, for instance, that mediaeval architects 
had rarely more than one or two buildings in hand at the 
same time, yet an architect of the present day in what is 
called good practice, may have fifty buildings going on at 
once in different places all over the world. Of course it is 
quite impossible that he can design all these himself, and, 
consequently, a great deal is left to clerks and underlings. 
Now, however excellent clerks and assistants may be, they 
very naturally fail to put their best work into another man’s 
designs, to fill his pockets or to add to his reputation. 

Now, in olden times, the greater works only, and but a 
few of those, would have been placed into the hands of 
professional “swells,” and the smaller men would have 
come in for the minor works. The advantages of this are 
evident. The big men would have more time to devote to 
important works, and the smaller men, working for their 
own reputation and emolument, would take infinitely greater 
pains than they do at present. It is, of course, too much to 
expect that architects themselves would initiate such a 
reform as this, but their patrons and the public might set 
the matter right by only employing men who have earned 
a great reputation to undertake important works, but giving 
smaller and less important works to beginners or less well- 
known men. 

Unfortunately, however, we know of cases in which most 
trivial works have been placed in the hands of the great 
men in the profession. A gentleman, a friend of ours, 
wanted to expend ten pounds upon a monument, and 
placed it in the hands of an R.A., who at once handed 
it over to an underling, and the thing turned out a failure. 
When the individual asked us to sympathise with him, 
we said at once, “ You surely could not have expected 
Mr. -— to have given up his time to designing such a 
very insignificant work, and your sole object was simply 
to boast that you had employed a man with a well-known 
name to carry out the work. You have really no cause to 
grumble if your work is not artistically satisfactory.” 

One point in which we may never again see revival of 
art is in that innate love of the picturesque for its own sake 
which is such a remarkable feature in old work. This is 
shown in a marked manner in the mere ephemeral works 
handed down to us from the Middle Ages. For instance, 
if they had to design or erect a temporaiy covering to an 
unfinished tower—a thing only to last for a few years— 
they managed to make it a pleasing or even a beautiful 
object, showing that the idea sometimes entertained—that 
old buildings are so much finer than modern ones because 



“ our old architects built for eternity ”—even if it be true, 
does not account for everything ; because the few tempo¬ 
rary works which have come down from their day to our 
own show that they were as happy in erecting mere 
temporary structures as in those which were intended to 
be permanent. One of the most valuable examples 1 
know of this is to be seen at Schwabisch-Gmiind, a little 
town in Wiirtemberg. The great church here, a magnifi¬ 
cent structure of the fifteenth century, has no tower attached 
to it for the following reason. The old Romanesque 
building was pulled down in the fourteenth century, all 
except the towers, which were intended to be renewed 
and probably united with the existing church. Unfortu¬ 
nately they fell down in a great tempest, and as the church 
was towerless, there was no provision for the bells, and a 
temporary structure was erected on the other side of the 
street to accommodate them. For some reason or other 
the permanent tower was never built, and so the temporaiy 
work remains to the present day. It is a large quadrangu¬ 
lar structure of timber, the upper portion covered with 
coloured tiles arranged in patterns—orange, green and 
buff. The general effect is highly ornamental, though in 
point of fact there is no purely ornamental work about it. 
We give a sketch of this remarkable structure. 

At Antwerp Cathedral, which we have illustrated in 
part vi., it will be seen that one tower is completed by 
the additions of its lanterns, and the other left incomplete 
and capped by a lofty temporary covering which is 
extremely picturesque. 

Now as a contrast to the mediaeval treatment of these 
temporary structures, let us turn to the consideration of 
the hideous temporary features of modern times. Do our 
readers remember what Lewis Carroll called the “ Tintin- 
nabulatory Tea-chest” at Christ Church, Oxford, a 
structure set up to contain the Christ Church bells while 
the tower was being constructed for them ? Or has their 
attention ever been attracted by the structures which 
crown the unfinished towers of modern churches ? 
We give sketches of several of these in our immediate 
neighbourhood! 

Now the subject we have discussed and illustrated is of 
importance because it shows that the minds of mediaeval 
builders naturally evolved beautiful objects, even when they 
were intended simply for cheapness and their duration to 
be ephemeral, but at the present day it is natural to do 
something ugly and ungraceful. Thus if a man now wants 
to produce good art, an effort is necessary, whereas in the 
Middle Ages such work came naturally to the mind, and in 
all probability this may account for the fact that their work 
was so superior to ours. 

A question has been recently asked by more than one 
newspaper, “ How is it that, notwithstanding the enormous 
sums voted for the London improvements, London still 
remains an ugly city?” We will attempt to answer this 
question by a few words. In the first place it must be 
remembered that money voted for London improvements 
is usually expended in pulling down or destroying. Now 
although such alterations are sometimes judicious, yet they 
do not add, as a rule, to the beauty or interest of a town. 
They are dictated by commercial or sanitary requirements 
or convenience. No doubt in some 
instances they also improve the appear¬ 
ance of the place, but that is not their 
primary object. Because you widen a 
street or pull down a building, you do 
not necessarily improve its appearance, 
however advisable the alteration may 
be. The fact is, the town should be 
more beautified by what is built up 
than by what is pulled down, and this 
ought to be the case. 

Then again in regard to “ London 
Improvements,” although well conceived 
in general, they are shabbily carried 
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out, and the great open spaces on which we rightly pride 
ourselves are too often merely adorned by lamp-posts 
and other conveniences, whereas in many a second-rate 
Continental town such places are adorned with monumental 
structures, fountains, or statues. 

Now there has been opened up a grand space at White¬ 
hall, but what is going to be done there ? It certainly 
ought not to be left to lamp-posts for its artistic completion. 
Why should there not be a fine monumental structure like 


the exquisite Gothic Schonbrunnen at Nuremberg, or the 
series of grand Renaissance fountains at Augsburg ? 

If our authorities are afraid of fountains, and they well 
may be, from the examples to be found in London, why 
not have monuments adorned by statuary ? We need not 
look to foreign lands for such objects. “The Eleanor 
Crosses” and others are exquisite examples, but we do 
hope that we shall not be treated to any more thoroughly 
commonplace statues standing on pill or powder-boxes. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” “ Cynthia’s Brother,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

So it was at Kingsbarns that Beth heard all Archie 
Douglas had desired to tell her in the wilds of West 
Kensington. She liked to hear it in her own wilds 
much better, with a February sky over her head and the 
first foolish advance of spring in the air, as if there 
were no nipping east winds to follow and punish its 
folly. The blackbirds were foolish, too—or perhaps 
only very wise—in making a chorus to the oldest and 
yet the best story in the world. Beth tried afterwards to 
remember that perfect gush of song coming from the 
old hedge of thorns on the side of the field, and the 
little star—very faint and very white—appearing above 
the yellow band of western light that were the setting 
of her romance—her first and last and only romance. 

“I told Uncle John,” she said at last. “I think I 
have always told him everything since I was able to 
speak at all.” 

Archie laughed. 

“ It wasn’t any news, for I told him long ago, Beth ! ” 

“ He never told me ! ” she exclaimed naively. 

“ He wasn’t going to'infringe on my copyright,” said 
Archie, who was behaving rather light-mindedly. “ And 
he wasn’t very keen for me to tell my story either. ‘ I 
suppose you want to be an honourable chap,’ he said, 
‘ and have something to offer the girl you love beyond 
the prospect of waiting bound until it pleases you to 
make an income ? Work, and when you can keep her, 
come and take your chance.’ ” 

“ It was like him ! ” 

“ It was right, down to the ground. But it was a bit 
hard, all the same, to say nothing, and look nothing-” 

“You did it very well.” She flashed round on him 
with a smile. “ Are you sure it wasn’t just—friendship 
all the time ? ” 

“ You’ve become very frivolous since we were 
engaged, Beth.” 

“ Half an hour ago,” she murmured, and then 
blushed a right royal blush. 

“ Half an hour ! I’ve been engaged for four years ! ” 

“ And now you are married to a magazine ! ” she 
cried, postponing the moment to be serious. “ Isn’t 
that the relationship an editor holds towards twelve 
monthly numbers and a bound volume—price, five 
shillings and sixpence at the stores ? ” 

“ The price of my wife is above rubies.” 

“ I hope the public will endorse that opinion.” 

“All the public I care about will endorse it. Joking 
apart, Beth, you’re not going to be jealous of my pen ? ” 

“ Jealous—no, Archie, but afraid—yes.” 

“ Why afraid, my best and dearest?” 

“ I don’t know,” she said faintly, her brow troubled. 
“ When I read books, even as a little girl, I used to 


think the people who wrote them must be a race apart 
—a kind of hierarchy by themselves—lifted above the 
common lot. A great book gives me that feeling still, 
as if it were the perfect flower of a fine life, and yet so 
often it isn’t.” 

“ If you’ve that feeling about it when you read it, you 
may be pretty sure it is,” he interposed, but her mind 
was too full to heed. 

“ If you were to work here, Archie, here where life is 
large and simple, and the poor people are our friends, I 
think 1 could be glad and rejoice in every line you 
wrote ; but London, where one can’t be simple, where 
one must always be living other people’s lives rather 
than one’s own—oh, I think it is so fatally easy there to 
make Duty into the thing that one desires to do—the 
thing that brings in the best returns.” 

“Not always,” he said gently, understanding her 
better than she knew ; “a man can be straight and live 
cleanly, and fear God and do the right anywhere, Beth.” 

“Yes, but if the man is a writer he makes his task 
more difficult by doing it yonder. I know it, for 
society has only sympathy with his meaner powers ; it 
crushes his greater because it doesn’t understand them, 
and then—and then—there comes the temptation to 
write what is expected of one rather than what one feels, 
and that is—giving the stone and calling it bread.” 

“ That may be true of some phases of society, of the 
worst and most frivolous. It isn’t true of the best.” 

“ Where is the best ? ” she asked dejectedly. 

“Not in fashionable drawing-rooms. In quiet, 
unfashionable corners mostly, where people of a like 
mind are drawn to each other as magnet to steel 
because they can’t help it. That sort of intercourse is 
the best help to a man, Beth, because it both lets him 
know where he stands and spurs him on to climb 
higher.” 

“ Promise me one thing, Archie.” She put her 
hands on his breast and held him away from her, her 
earnest eyes fixed on his. “ Promise me, no matter 
how you are tempted, that you’ll never write what you 
don’t whole-heartedly believe. Oh, I would rather live 
on a crust—I would rather do without anything, every¬ 
thing, than that you were false to the best in you ! ” 

“ By God’s help and that of my sweet wife, I promise, 
Beth.” 

She sighed, frowned and then laughed. 

“That’s only one of my troubles. I’ve got a big 
pocketful.” 

“ Out with them.” 

“ I don’t know how I’m going to leave Uncle John 
and Aunt Anneys.” 

“ He left his folk when he took a wife.” 

“ Oh, but that was so long ago! ” she exclaimed 
naively, and they both laughed. 





A Scots Thistle. 


“ What next ? ” 

“ Well, I hate the thought of living in London. I’m 
always cross there, Archie. I think the grime gets 
inside.” 

“It will have to be London,” he said decidedly, 
though he looked sorry, “ at least till we see our way a 
bit ahead. Then the suburbs might be possible. At 
present I’ve got to stick close to my work.” 

“ And I wouldn’t thank you for any suburb unless I 
could have it all to myself. A suburb is too tight a fit. 
Better take me to a street, Archie, a long, unlovely 
street, and let me go in for being a thorough-going 
martyr. My life, like Mrs. Poyser’s, will be spent in 
pursuit of dirt—only it won’t be imaginary dirt in my 
case.' While you’re caught in the seventh heaven, sir, 
I’ll be on the steps changing the curtains.” 

“Pooh—the curtains! You’ll be sitting beside me, 
inspiring me.” 

“ Will that make dirt any more bearable ? ” she asked 
saucily. “ Well, we’ll come back often. I’ll help you 
to save, Archie, if I can’t help you to make, and we’ll 
put by all the bawbees for railway journeys. It’s a 
mercy we’re both Scotch, and can adore our country 
comfortably. But I can’t imagine myself submitting to 
the indignity of being 4 yoket ’ to an Englishman.” 

“ A good thing for the Englishman, too. I’m a little 
afraid of you myself in your 4 Nemo me ’ moods, Beth. 
When they’re very much to the front, I think I’ll send 
you alone to take the edge off on Uncle John.” 

“ Dear old uncle ! ” she murmured. “ I believe he 
would take me to his heart, prickles and all. There’s 
one nice thing about London, we’ll be able to have him 
there. He enjoys a dip into the world now and then. 
Aunt Anneys shall come, too, though I don’t like the 
London background fo:r her. She should have a 
setting of calm sunsets and silence and peace. She 
makes Bond Street look vulgar.” 

He laughed. 

44 Rather than that should happen we’ll come to her. 
But you and I won’t have much of Bond Street in our 
lives. Whatever the thinking may be, the living will be 
plain. When I am married, Beth-” 

But she would hear no more. 

44 You’ve spoken enough of your marriage,” she said. 
44 I’m not interested in it. I’m tired of it. There— 
that’s old Judy’s canter, I would know it anywhere. 
Uncle John has come home.” 

She turned, and, catching up her skirt, fled across the 
field, Peter, who had been privately rabbiting, sneaking 
out of the hedge with a pretence of having just arrived, 
going helter-skelter after her. 

It was a very real trial to Beth to leave her home and 
her more than father and mother; nevertheless, when 
the time came she obeyed the ordained decree and 
went. 

It was a spring evening when the doctor’s gig—they 
would have no grander 44 machine”—took them down 
the valley between the folded hills to the station on the 
week’s honeymoon which was all they could allow 
themselves. 

Dr. John had been cheerful, and even facetious—by 
which Beth guessed the deeps of his feelings—and, to 
keep up appearances, since his sweet wife was easier to 
deceive than Beth, he chose to be very sarcastic as he 
picked a supper out of the remnants of the wedding- 
feast. 

44 Train up a child and away it goes,” said he with a 
new rendering of the proverb. 44 They’re plagues from 
beginning to end, wife. We put up- with their whim- 
whams and their tantrums, watch by them when they’re 
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sick, humour them when they’re well, work for them, 
wait on them, count on them to reverence our grey 
heads and support our tottering steps, and—in the 
blink of an eye, Prince Charming comes along, and 
Uncle John and Aunt Anneys are snuffed out.” 

44 Thee wouldn’t have it otherwise, dear husband,” 
said Anneys gently. 44 Thee and I did the same.” 

44 Bless me, that’s no precedent! ” cried the doctor. 
44 If you. choose to compare that black-a-vised young 
ruffian of a writer to me, madam, if you think he’s good 
enough for Beth, any more than your father thought me 
good enough for you-” 

44 No one is so good as thee,” said Anneys, with love 
and pride in her gentle eyes, and some wonder and 
puzzlement, too, when her husband pushed aside his 
plate and got up and kissed her with a laugh. 

44 If they’re as happy as we are, wife, they’re not to 
be pitied,” he said, “and”—he suppressed a sigh— 44 1 
think they will be.” 

That they began with a good, solid foundation of 
mutual trust is at least true, and that is the root out of 
which happiness grows. 

Beth began married life in a very little house where 
there were not many windows to curtain, so that she 
found time to give her valuable advice to her husband 
in his literary labours when he asked for it. It was 
whispered by their friends that she read all the MS. 
stories sent in for the editor’s consideration, and 
counselled the rejection of every one that did not end 
comfortably, the curtain rung down to the sound of 
cheerful marriage-bells ; but that may easily be a libel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethune had been too deeply engaged 
to go to the wedding, but Beth found awaiting her, with 
a characteristically gushing note from her step-mother, 
an ice-pail, a pair of asparagus-tongs and a set of olive- 
forks as a suitable offering for a young couple beginning 
housekeeping on the basis of a 44 general ” and a 
middle-day dinner. 

Her father gauged Beth’s tastes better when he gave 
her and her husband conjointly the latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Next to the splendour of this 
calf-bound gift she liked best the kindergarten kettle- 
holder worked in uncertain outline by the small fingers 
of Friday’s bairn. 

In course of time she found out, as all who make 
their home there do, the good points of London, and 
she came to hold certain English friends in the most 
cordial regard and esteem ; but she never went north— 
and she went as often as possible and sometimes 
oftener—without a leap of her heart for the hills of 
home. 

44 It’s an incurable disease,” she would say, 44 this 
thing you call Scotch patriotism. My husband has it, 
too, though he pretends to hide it.” 

44 Nobody ever called me a Scotch Thistle,” says he, 
though she ignores him. 

“We go away a good deal from our country, we often 
spend most of our lives out of it—oh, yes, perhaps for 
its good !—but we never lose its accent, and the love of 
it is just as-” 

“I see it’s time to pack my shirts and collars,” says 
Mr. Archibald Douglas to the friend listening to this 
outburst. 44 Whenever my wife waxes eloquent on our 
country I know I may expect to see an ancient calf-skin 
trunk—it chaperons us with unfailing regularity— 
dragged out upon the landing, and may look out for 
orders to take tickets for Kingsbarns-” 

44 And could you take them for a better or a bonnier 
place ? ” asks Mrs. Beth severely. 

[the end.] 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 


TWILIGHT CIRCLE. 

EDITH. —Yours is indeed a bright letter, and gives me a delightful 
picture of your busy and useful life. You are just another of the 
happy hard-workers, who, having a great deal to do, have always the 
will and the time to undertake a little more! You are to be envied. 
I am afraid I cannot be of much use, as my experience in the work 
named dates so far back, and there are now so many appliances 
available which were unknown in those days of long ago. One thing 
I am sure of—your heart is in your work and your energy will not fail 
you till you have found out, from those who know it, the best way. 
You can say of your little scholars, “ I do love every one of them.” 
Love is a wonderful power in such work, and, without it, success of 
the best kind will never be attained. I will attend to your other 
request, dear, very soon. 

Mea Culpa.— You write, “ I am just like ANOTHER LOST ONE. 
You can sum up my case in three words, ‘ I don’t care.’ There is no 
gratitude or love to God in my heart. I do not pray properly, and 
often think I am like a heathen jabbering a language 1 do not under¬ 
stand. All the time in my heart there are wants, a void, and dissatis¬ 
faction. After the Easter Sacrament, I did at first try to keep 
straight; then prayers did not matter, then I lost my temper, and 
when I do this I say unbearable things. Now I am as bad as ever. 
Pray for me that God will teach me to love Him, that I may find the 
peace I long.for, and repent of my hateful ways, and especially of my 
temper. If you answer this, give me a little hope.” Your letter is a 
direct contradiction to the three words in which you summed up your 
case. You do care , my dear girl. Thank God for this. If you did 
not, there would have been no self-accusation, no longing after higher 
things, no cry for help, no effort, however pitiful, to make a fresh 
start, and assuredly no opening of your heart to me. You have quoted 
the only words of real prayer you have ever uttered. They are beau¬ 
tiful words, and if your heart went with them, you do care to have the 
help you asked for in them. Your self-condemning expressions prove 
that you feel acute pain as you realise your many transgressions, and 
long for forgiveness and acceptance with God. Take heart, dear one. 
All these mental conflicts are only reflections of those which many a 
servant of God has passed through, and come off conqueror after many 
a defeat had made him hopeless of victory. In Psalm li. you may read 
the confession of David, and yet he was called the man after God’s 
own heart. Take David’s words of penitence as a pattern, and 
David’s prayer as your own. Ask God to wash and cleanse you from 
sin, to blot out your past iniquities, to “ create in you a clean heart 
and renew a right spirit within you.” You cannot read the Bible 
without seeing that all God’s servants have had to fight against their 
own evil hearts, and the temptations to do wrong. Seek help in 
Jesus’ name. You will not plead in vain. As to your question, I 
can only reply, the Bible does not give any example of such prayers 
as you allude to. 

E. P.—The sentence above this applies to you also. You shall have the 
few words “ addressed all to yourself,” and I hope and pray that they 
may indeed help you. About the wicked thought which came into 
your mind when you were lying weak and prostrate after a serious 
illness, it was, I feel sure, just what you judged it to be. All that you 
tell me of your feelings, both at that time and since, are a word- 
picture of the every-day experiences of God’s children. The evil 
suggestion came to you, but your subsequent terror lest you had for a 
moment assented to it in thought is a proof that you were incapable of 
willingly entertaining it. Do not let the memory harass you. Dwell 
on those comforting texts from God’s word which mentally followed 
the temptation. They were messengers brought home by the Holy 
Spirit to help you in your spiritual need. Can you doubt that they 
were sent to strengthen you? Your penitence, your prayers, ancl 
earnest longing to have more love to God, more sympathy with your 
fellow creatures, and to live a more Christlike life cannot be in vain. 
I shall hope for a bright, happy letter from you soon, dear, and I trust 
my few words will prove a message of comfort. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WESTON-S.-MARE. —You do not say in what connection the advice 
was given. We suppose the “ golden rule” is to “ do to others what 
you would that they should do to you,” or else the charge that our 
Lord gave, in which, He said, all the Commandments were compre¬ 
hended, that you should “ love your neighbour as yourself.” We 
know of no other “ golden rule.” 

MOTHERLESS. —Under all circumstances, you might say to your friend, 
“ You must allow me to share the cab with you.” If you did not go 
to the station to meet her, she would have to take a cab and pay for it 
herself. 

A LONDON Shop-girl. —We have given many addresses, from time to 
time, of Homes of Rest for girls in business. At this moment a letter 
of recommendation has just arrived from a frequent visitor to Oakwood 
Lodge, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent; Principal, Miss Mason. Those 
specially invited are school teachers, post-office clerks, etc.; but you 
can only state your position, and inquire how long a sojourn you could 
obtain, including railway fare, for the sum you name, supposing that 
you were eligible as to social position, as the terms are 15s. a week. 

G. G.—We have to thank you for the recommendation of a Home as 
above given. 

EDELWEISS. —When in the deepest mourning, i.e., for a parent or 
husband, jet is the most appropriate material for the purpose of 
chains, brooches, earrings, and bracelets. But at present the require¬ 
ments of mourning attire have been considerably modified, and rings 
and gold watch-chains are worn by many persons in dress of the 
deepest black. Such rules are no longer so hard and fast as in former 
years, excepting at Court, where no option is permitted. 

MADELINE. —You had better show your violin to one of the great 
musical-instrument shop proprietors. If your own master cannot give 
you a reliable opinion, he could, at least, give you an introduction to 
one of them, or to a first-class violinist. 

INTERESTED Reader. —You had better send your old Christmas cards 
and those for the New Year to some children’s hospital, as they have 
few, if any, toys to amuse them. 

X. Y. Z.—You should apply to the National Association for Promoting 
the Welfare of the Feeble-minded. Hon. Sec., Miss F. A. Cooper, 
49, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Frida. —My little correspondent writes a legible hand, but not yet 
formed. It gives fair promise, as it shows a good foundation for a 
running hand. 

Edna Earle. —The term “eucharist” means a feast of love, and is 
used by some synonymously with “Holy Communion.” It has no 
reference to whether you receive or do not receive. Your writing is 
fairly good. 

MRS. NICHOLSON informs us that she receives used postage stamps, 
and thanks many who have sent her parcels of them. She wants the 
full address of the several contributors, that they may be acknow¬ 
ledged. Her address is Birchington, Kent. But Mrs. N. omits to 
say for what purpose she needs them. 

NORNA might either send her stamps to Mrs. Nicholson, or to the Asile 
des Billodes, Locle, Neuchatel. To the latter excellent and long- 
established Educational Home we have often made reference, and an 
article giving an account of it and its distinguished foundress will 
appear in our next issue. 

E. B. SAINT wishes to correspond with someone who knows what it is 
to be without a friend. Her position is that of housekeeper; her 
parents are dead, and she has to earn her living. Her address is 186, 
Mare Street, Hackney, N.E. 

Helenga should get an alarm clock, and make it a point of principle 
to get up at once when wakened. Of course, if you do not get out of 
bed at once when called, you may expect to fall asleep again, which 
by turning out in a moment you could avoid. It is a disgrace to be a 
“ sluggard,” and waste precious time, as well as exceedingly ill-bred 
and lacking in respect to your parents, or hostess, to be late at 
breakfast. 
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MARY ROBERTSON; 

OR, 

THE POWER OF GOOD OVER EVIL. 

By E. MAUDE MARSHALLSAY. 



CHAPTER IV. 

N a couch in a luxuriously-furnished 
room that spoke of the wealth 
and taste of the owner, lay Charlie 
Harris, a boy of nine years of 
age. His pale, pinched face told 
of many hours of suffering, and 
the thin white fingers, which 
clutched nervously at the woollen rug, 
were no larger than those of a child 
of five. 

His was not a happy lot. When quite 
a baby, the nurse had dropped him, and 
he became a helpless cripple. His mother, 
who hated to see any suffering, seldom 
came near him, so he had been left entirely 
to the care of servants, who were all fond 
of him in their way, but it was not like a 
mother’s love, for which his small heart yearned. 

His father had no time to give to his helpless child. 
Money was the one aim of his life. He had married his 
wife solely for her money, and the result was not a happy 
one. 

The door opened and Mary Robertson entered. 

She had been the boy’s constant companion now for nine 
months, and he had grown to love her. She bent over the 
little white face and kissed the trembling lips. 

He clasped his fragile arms round her neck and said— 

** I am so glad you have come back, dear Miss Robert¬ 
son, I have been wanting you so much.” 

“ Are you in pain now, Charlie ? ” 

“ I am never in pain when you are near me, you make 
me forget it. I think if mother would kiss me like that I 
should have less pain, but I know she does not like me 
because I am ugly.” 

“ Hush, dear, you must not speak like that. You must 
try to feel glad that God has chosen you to suffer for Jesus, 
Who suffered so much for you.” 

“ Do you think Jesus loves me as much as other children 
whose legs are not crooked ? ” 

“Yes, darling, Jesus loves everyone, especially those 
who are helpless and weak. But you must pray to Plim to 
make you worthy of His love, and try to do things that will 
please Plim.” 

“ But I can never be any use to anybody.” 

“ Oh, yes, you can. Perhaps God has some special work 
for you to do for Him ; your helplessness may be the tools 
given you to bring some soul to Him.” 

“ Does God love people who do not love Plim ? ” 

“ Yes, God loves us all, and it grieves Him when we do 


not return His love.” 

“ Does He love mother ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But she does not love Him.” 

“ You must not say that. She may some day wake up to 
the reality of His love. Pray for her, dear.” 

“ Will Jesus hear the prayer of a little cripple ? ” 

“ Yes, and I am sure He will answer it.” 

“ I wish you were my mother; it is so easy to be good 
when you are near me. I think the angels must be like 
you. If I am good I shall be an angel some day. No 
more pain l Oh, it will be lovely ! ” 

Mary took the little fingers and pressed them to her lips. 

“Now, dear, you must go to bed. I will call John to 
take you, and presently I will come again and talk to you 
about the angels.” 

She descended to the drawing-room and there found 
several guests awaiting the summons to dinner. 

Mrs. Harris, in a magnificent dress, was conspicuously 


talking to an officer of the regiment then stationed in the 
town. Mr. Harris, who disapproved of these dinners on 
account of the expense lavished upon them, looked on, 
moody and silent. 

Mary slipped in unobserved and seated herself in a recess 
half hidden by foliage plants, from where she had a good 
opportunity of scrutinising the company. It was not long 
before, to her surprise, she espied Captain Thorne, whom 
she had not met since the voyage out. He was greatly 
altered, his whole bearing seeming to be more manly and 
straightforward. 

Dinner was announced and the guests began to pair off 
to the dining-room. Mary came out of her hiding-place, 
and Captain Thorne seeing her, immediately pushed 
forward and offered her his arm. 

“You are surprised to find me here to-night, Miss 
Robertson ! I only came to see you. I want to tell you 
that you have conquered, and have made a man of me. 
Do you remember your parting advice to me ? I have 
never forgotten your words, ‘ When you are tempted to 
fall, think of Him Who was crucified to save you, and 
He will give you strength.’ He has given me strength, 
and to-morrow I start for Central Africa, where I intend 
to devote the rest of my life to His service. The thought 
of you will spur me on, but I shall need your prayers more 
than ever.” 

Mary was unusually quiet throughout dinner, and when 
the ladies rose she made her way straight to Charlie’s 
room, where, an hour later, Captain Thorne found her 
with the boy asleep in her arms. 

“I am come to say good-bye. Will you give me some 
kind word to take with me and to help me when I am 
inclined to despair ? ” 

Mary laid the sleeping boy on the bed, then held out 
both her hands. 

“ Captain Thorne, my prayers have been answered 
beyond my realisation. When last I saw you I knew the 
makings of a man were in you. I shall not forget you, and 
if ever I can help you, do not hesitate to let me know.” 

He bowed his head over her slender hand and held it 
reverently to his lips. Then, with a simple good-bye, he 
left her, to begin life again in a new country, from which he 
was destined never to return. 

Mary did not again join the company downstairs, but 
retired to her room, which opened out of Charlie’s. She 
took out her writing materials and wrote a long letter to 
Marc, who had returned to England, a letter full of love 
and trustfulness, such as only a true woman can write to 
the man she loves. 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Harris seemed out of 
spirits, but his wife appeared not to notice it as she 
chattered on about a picnic to which she was going that 
morning. 

Mary escaped as soon as possible to Charlie and took 
him out for a long lazy morning in the park. On their 
return at luncheon-time, she was surprised at the frightened 
look of the maid who met them at the door. Fearing some 
catastrophe had occurred, Mary had Charlie wheeled to 
his own room and quickly returned to hear what had 
happened. 

“ Oh, miss,” blurted out the girl, her eyes round with 
terror, “master have been brought home dead! He died 
in his chair at the office ; and missus gone for a picnic and 
don’t know nothing about it. The doctor is upstairs now, 
but he can’t do no good.” 

With a great effort Mary retained her self-possession 
and proceeded upstairs to speak to the doctor. He came 
to the door in answer to her gentle knock. 

“ Is it true, Dr. Paterson ? ” 

“It is too true, Miss Robertson. He was found quite 
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dead in his chair. Failure of the heart’s action. Where is 
Mrs. Harris ? ” 

“ She has gone somewhere for a picnic and may not be 
back for some time.” 

“It is very sudden. Will you break the news to her, 
Miss Robertson ? I think she will take it better from 
you.” 

“Yes, and I will now go and tell Charlie.” 

Without stopping to collect her thoughts, she went at 
once to the boy’s room. 

“Charlie,” she said, taking him into her arms, “can 
you be a brave boy, and hear some hard news ? ” 

“What is it, Miss Robertson? You look so sad—yes, 
tell me.” 

“ Dearie, you will never see your father again until 
you meet him in Heaven. God has called him home.” 

“ Do you mean that he is dead ? ” 

“Yes. He died this morning while we were in the 
park.” 

“ Then he is an angel now. I wish I could die too and 
have no more pain, and not be a burden to anybody.” 

“You must not say that. Think of your mother; she 
has nobody left now but you, so you must try to be a 
companion to her.” 

Mary’s heart smote her as she spoke, for she knew 
how little Mrs. Harris cared for her husband, but she hoped 
that the blow of his sudden death might open her heart 
towards her only child. 

“ But she will not let me,” said the boy. “ I have tried 
to make her love me, but she only likes cheerful and 
beautiful things, and I am not beautiful,” he added with a 
sigh. “ Oh, why did God make me a cripple ?•” 

“ That you might learn to love Him.” 

Thus talking quietly the time slipped away, until the 
merry laugh of Mrs. Harris in the hall recalled Mary to her 
painful task. Putting Charlie on his couch, she went 
calmly downstairs. 

“Miss Robertson, what does this gloom mean? The 
house is as silent and grim as a grave. I have had such a 
delightful day, and this prisonlike atmosphere palls on my 
spirits. Why, what is the matter? You look as solemn as 
the house—and what has become of all the servants ? ” 

Mary took her hand, and, without speaking, led her into 
the library. 

“ Dear Mrs. Harris, I am pained to have to turn your 
sunshine into shadow, and to say that your pleasant day 
must have a sorrowful ending.” 

“ Something has happened, and if I must know, tell me 
at once.” 

“Your husband-” 

“ Yes, what ? ” 

“Is upstairs in his room.” 

“ Is he ill ? Have you sent for Dr. Paterson ? ” 

“ Dr. Paterson was with him some time, but—it was too 
late.” 

“ Pie is not dead ? ” 

“ He died suddenly this morning at the office.” 

Mrs. Harris was not altogether heartless, and as the 
truth dawned on her she fell into Mary’s arms. She saw 
herself at the picnic frivolling and enjoying herself, and, at 
the same time, the husband she had habitually snubbed 
and neglected was being carried home—dead. No loving 
hand had been near to close his eyes and to whisper words 
of comfort ere he departed on that last long journey. 

She had once loved her husband in her shallow way, and 
now the scene of her wedding-day rose before her, when 
she stood by his side and vowed to take him for better and 
for worse, and to love and cherish him till death. 

How had she fulfilled that troth ? She saw it all now, 
her own selfish life, and her husband’s quiet forbearance. 

True he had not married her from any noble impulse, but 
he had always been kind and considerate to her, and she 
had treated him as if he were nothing. This was, perhaps, 
the keenest moment of suffering she had ever known, and, 
being more than she—unaccustomed to sorrow—could bear, 
she quietly swooned away. 

Mary summoned the servants and had her taken to her 
own room next to Charlie’s, and laid on her bed. 
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Hoping that her heart would be drawn towards the 
first person her gaze should meet when she returned to 
consciousness, Mary carried Charlie in, and placed him by 
his mother’s side 

For some time there was no sign of returning life, but by 
degrees a pale colour came back to her cheek, and her 
eyes opened languidly. They fell upon the cripple boy by 
her side, and she feebly tried to stretch out her hand 
towards him. 

Mary, on the look-out for the slightest sign, put the arm 
round his neck and softly whispered to him to kiss her. As 
he did so, a faint smile broke on the mother’s face, and, 
with her arm resting on the boy, the cripple she had never 
cared for because he was not strong and healthy, she fell 
into a calm slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 

Three months later, Mrs. Harris, Charlie, and Mary 
Robertson were lounging on the balcony of the hotel at 
Nottingham, one of the highest and healthiest spots in 
Natal. It was Christmas-time, and even up in the hills the 
heat was intense. 

With the coming of summer, Charlie had seemed to grow 
weaker, and the doctor had advised a change of air. They 
had been three weeks in the country, but still the boy did 
not mend. His mother was now his constant companion. 
Since the death of her husband she had become much 
quieter and softer; her whole heart seemed wrapped up in 
her boy, but the more she watched over him and lavished 
the love of her awakened soul upon him, the more he 
seemed to fade away. He had yearned all his short life 
for her love, and now he was happy. 

Often they were to be seen on the verandah talking 
lovingly together, and the other visitors pitied the poor 
mother, whom they saw, though she did not, would soon be 
left alone in the world. 

The New Year came ; the hotel was full, and the place all 
cheerfulness, but Charlie did not get brighter, and at last 
he begged his mother to take him home. So the end of 
January found them again in Maritzburg. 

One afternoon he seemed unusually listless and silent; 
his mother and Mary were by his side; they had been 
talking of his father. After a long silence Charlie said in 
a soft voice— 

“ Mother, I am going to father. Shall I tell him you are 
coming to him ? ” 

The mother’s heart gave a great bound—she had not 
thought of losing him. His yearning love and patient 
suffering had only now called her back to life, and was he 
to be taken away from her ? 

“No, dear,” she replied, “you are going to live to be 
your mother’s comfort for many long years yet. I could 
not do without you.” 

“ But God is calling me. I see the angels beckoning. 
Will you sing to me, Miss Robertson ? 1 want to hear your 

voice as I go.” 

Mary went to the piano, and her full voice was heard to 
perfection in Handel’s “ He shall feed His flock”—to the 
mother and her boy quietly listening, it seemed indeed as if 
the heavenly choir were present, so soul-inspiring were the 
tones—“ and I will give you rest.-” 

Charlie was the first to break the silence. “ Rest! Yes, 
I am going to sleep ; please cany me to bed.” 

Mrs. Harris took the light burden—it was very light—in 
her arms and carried him upstairs. He seemed to have 
fallen asleep, but after a while he opened his eyes. 

“ Kiss me, mother. I am going to Jesus, He is saying— 
1 Come, and I will give you rest.’ Good-bye, dear Miss 
Robertson.” 

His weeping mother placed her arms tenderly about 
him, and strained him to her breast in one last long 
embrace. 

He did not speak again, and as he lay at peace in her 
arms, the angels came and carried his soul away to the 
land where there is no more sorrow and pain. 

It was some time before Mrs. Harris realised that he was 
dead, and when she found the lips gave back no response 
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to her kisses, she broke out in a passionate storm of grief, 
which raged until her exhausted frame sank under the 
strain. 

Who shall describe those hours of bitter anguish spent 
by the woman whose life was centred in that crippled child ? 

Only a mother can know the feelings of a mother when 
she loses the lives God has given her. 

Let us, then, not invade the sanctity of that shrine—a 
mother’s heart—but draw the veil of oblivion closely over it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It is the sweet calm of a summer’s eve ; the heat and toil 
of day are over, the noisy trippers have. taken their 
departure and once more a supreme quiet reigns over the 
scene. The quaint old English village of Tintern, with its 
one long street and background of trees rising high above, 
in the evening cool seems half asleep. 

Within the shadow of the grand old abbey, wrapped in 
silent converse, are Marc and Mary Ashton. It is six 
months since little Charlie died, and Mary has returned to 
England and become Marc’s bride. 


The profound peace, which at all times pervades the 
place, seems to hallow the calm evening hour, and stirs 
within them thoughts that are too deep for words. 

The last parting rays of the setting sun shed over the 
huge pile of Gothic columns a faint glow of colour, while, 
through the slender shafts of the eastern window, are seen 
the woods beyond, standing out in dark relief. 

As the night closes in, Mary takes her husband’s arm and 
they wend their lingering steps towards the village. Most 
of the cottagers have already closed their doors and retired 
to rest, for they are simple folk who live in this out-of-the- 
way corner of England. 

They stand for some moments gazing upon the moonlit 
stream, listening to its song and watching the gentle 
ripples gleaming as they flow along. 

Then opening a tiny wicket-gate which guards the 
entrance to a garden laid out in beds of simple flowers of 
brilliant hue, and filling the night air with perfume which 
seems to sanctify the place, they pass into the cottage 
where they are spending their honeymoon, and as they 
close the door let us bid them farewell. 

[the end.] 


L'ASILE DES BILLODES DU LOCLE* 


GREAT CENTRE FOR THE RECEPTION OF USED POSTAGE STAMPS. 


By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 



“Where can v r e 
send our collec¬ 
tions of stamps ? ” 
is a question many 
times repeated. 
Some wish to find 
a sale for them for 
their own benefit; 
others for that of 
the more needy 
than themselves. 
A reference to our 
cor res pondence 
columns will re¬ 
mind my readers 


woman was familiar with the hardships endured by a large 
proportion of little children, and the evil training they had 
in a moral point of view. With her, to see and feel 
grieved about anything needing reform and help, was to 
act promptly, and combat the evil with all her ability; and 
once her decision was made, she began her work. No 
obstacle was discouraging, no difficulty too great to be 
surmounted. She placed all her confidence in that Divine 
Power with Whom “all things are possible,” and Whose 
Holy Spirit instigated the gracious idea. For tw r enty years 
she directed the management of the Children’s Home she 
had instituted, meeting at first with encouragement, and 
subsequently with much the reverse. Others who took an 
interest in a new idea, and an occupation for an idle hour, 
grew lukewarm, and dropped off from the work; the charm 


that the Asylum in the Canton de Neu- 
chatel has always been indicated as one 
of the best with which the contributors 
to this Magazine are acquainted, and by 
which the old stamps may be made of 
profit. 

Early in the last century, a lady-artist, 
Mdlle. Marie-Anne Calame, was a dis¬ 
tinguished painter in enamel, by which 
she had supported herself and made a 
small fortune. In a small and humble 
locality of the Canton, this excellent 


CUTTING OUT OF OLD STAMPS. 


MADAME CALAME. 
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of novelty was gone, and “the love of many waxed 
cold”—love to Him, and the objects of His com¬ 
passion, Who said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me.” 

Placing her trust in Him Who inspired the work, 
like those wonderful champions for the Truth—the 
Mullers of Bristol—she believed in “putting her own 
shoulder to the wheel,” and in the prayer of faith 
that could “ remove mountains,” and help the efforts 
made for His sake. What was the result ? The 
promised blessing was poured out. Presents ot 
clothing, of food, of money, poured in, and even oi 
legacies ; and the enterprise, begun in a humble way, 
prospered, and extended its field of usefulness in a 
wonderful way. From collecting a few children 
around her for part of a day only, her work grew 
till she had taken in upwards of 200 little unfortunate 
ones, and prepared them to earn an honest livelihood. 

Three adjoining houses were taken to accommodate 
such a number. Children of all ages, boys as well 
as girls, were admitted. Here they were prepared 
for many vocations, domestic service, and positions 
as governess amongst them ; and there were work¬ 
shops in the establishment for shoemaking, tailoring, 
turning, and providing articles necessary for the home 
community. To maintain such an institution, Mdlle. 
Calame had only her personal sacrifices, the trifling 
payments of some of her pupils, the industries of 
others amongst them, and the God-sent gifts that 
came in unsought and unexpected. 

It is now seventy years since the saintly founder of this 
home and training school entered into her rest; but 
devoted successors have carried on what she began, and 
these successive relays of orphans and destitute or deserted 
children find a home and a training for future indepen¬ 
dence. One source of their annual income is derived from 
the gifts of already employed postage stamps, which are 
cut, classified, and tied up in numbers, a department of 


work in which small children can be employed. An old 
Swiss friend of my own, to whom I carried out a large 
packet collected by myself every year, told me she 
believed that they were sent to Nuremburg, there to be 
made into fiaftier mache; but on this point she was not 
quite certain. My dear friend has recently gone to her 
rest, and my annual collection shall be taken to another 
friend, who will forward them to the same destination. 


IN THE TWILIGHT SIDE BY SIDE. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


PART VII. 

PRAYER. 

“ Lord, teach us to pray.”—St. Luke xi. 1 . 

“ In everything by prayer and supplication, with thanks¬ 
giving let your requests be made known unto God.”— 
Phil. iv. 6. 


NE of the first lessons that a Christian 
mother tries to teach her child is 
that of prayer. The little creature, 
whose tiny hands are clasped be¬ 
tween her parent’s strong ones, does 
not at first understand why, morning 
and night, she is taught to kneel 
and say some words to One Whom 
she cannot see. The little one is 
willing enough to say with her 
lisping tongue what mother says, because mother-love is an 
all-powerful influence. There is bliss in feeling those enfold¬ 
ing arms, in hearing the few words softly and reverently 
uttered, and in repeating them, in being associated with 
mother in something from which all others are excluded for 
the time being. 

The Christian mother does not rest satisfied with 
teaching her little one to repeat a few set words, but tries 
to make the child understand their meaning and to realise 
that, though unseen, there is One Who hears and is 
willing “to give good things to them that ask Him.” It 
is because I regard yoti, dear companions of the Twilight 


hour, as the mothers of the future that I ask you to look on 
at these first lessons in prayer, these first steps towards the 
formation of what should be the habit of a life-time. 
Unfortunately, so many of those who teach these first 
lessons go no further. They content themselves with 
putting a simple form of words into a child’s lips, and 
afterwards the little one may “say its prayers” in any 
fashion and to anybody who will take the time and trouble 
to note that the words are repeated at stated times. 

Not long ago I heard a child’s travesty of the “Lord’s 
Prayer,” that wondrously comprehensive petition which 
Christ gave to the disciples as His answer to their request, 
“Lord, teach us how to pray.” The child had been 
taught to say the words, after a fashion, as soon as she 
could speak, and when years and years had passed over 
her head and she could read for herself with intelligence 
and appreciation, she still rattled through her "baby 
petitions without giving a thought to their meaning. I 
should shock you were I to try to write down that prayer as 
she repeated it, looking about her the w r hile, as she might 
have done had she been shaking a rattle or beating a 
drum. 

In this case the mother had begun rightly by establishing 
the habit of saying prayers, but had failed to teach her 
little one that, by means of prayer, we should open our 
hearts to God, tell Him of our needs and our longings, and 
ask Him to supply the one and satisfy the other. 

We cannot really pray unless we have a sense of want. 
And we must feel that we want something that only God 
can give us w r hen we go to Him. How often children 
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teach us important lessons all unwittingly ! I picture the 
difference in earnestness between the little girl, as she 
repeated that senseless string of words, then sprang from 
her knees and ran gaily away with the feeling that she had 
said what mother taught her to say, and the same child 
seeking something she really wanted from her parent. 
She wished for a toy of a rather expensive kind, and could 
hardly find words enough to describe its beauty. She hung 
round her mother’s neck, showered caresses on her face 
and hands, and pleaded, with all a child’s pretty winsome¬ 
ness, for the coveted treasure. 

“ I do so want it,” she urged, “ and, if you’ll only buy 
it, I’ll take ever such care of it and be so good myself.” 

Dear little lassie ! She was in earnest in this petition. 
Her whole heart went with it. One thought, whilst looking 
at her eager face, “ Would that all who carry their petitions 
to the throne of grace were possessed with the same sense 
of need in regard to spiritual things, and were as much in 
earnest in seeking them as she is in pleading for a toy ! ” 

The mere repetition of a form of words is not prayer. 
To pray is to ask with earnestness for what we really long 
to receive, or it may be the lifting up of our hearts in 
supplication when our tongues are silent. 

There are times in the daily life of each of us when it 
would be impossible for us to kneel down or even to 
whisper a prayer, because of our surroundings. Yet we 
may pray with the spirit and with the understanding also, 
though our hands may be busily engaged in mere 
mechanical work which leaves our thoughts free and 
permits them to soar upward even to the presence-chamber 
of the Most High God. 

You will all remember Christ’s words addressed not only 
to His disciples, but to the multitudes who also listened to 
that wonderful “ Sermon on the Mount.” “ But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

I will give some quotations from an old writer whose 
words have been invaluable to me in enabling me to realise 
more fully the meaning of many Bible passages. 

“ A proper idea of prayer is the pouring out of the soul 
unto God as a free-will offering, accompanied by the most 
earnest desire that it may know, love and serve Him alone. 
Prayer is the language of dependence ; he who prays not is 
endeavouring to live independently of God. This was the 
first curse and continues to be the great curse of mankind. 
Man will, if possible, live independently of God ; hence he 
either prays not at all, or uses the language without the 
spirit of prayer.” 

I feel that these words will appeal to many of you, my 
dear girl-friends, who have opened your hearts to me and 
asked for instruction howto pray. It seems so strange that 
many people, even of mature years as well as grown-up girls, 
have the vaguest notions about prayer. One will tell me 
how she kneels professedly to pray, but whilst her lips utter 
the familiar words she cannot keep her mind from wandering. 
“ I come to the end of my prayers,” she says, “ only to find 
that I have never thought of their meaning or really asked 
for one single thing. I feel ashamed of myself and inclined 
to begin again, only I know the end would be the same— 
just empty words uttered from habit and without any real 
petition. What am I to do ? ” 

Another writes : “I know I do not pray as I should, but 
very, very often hurry through my prayers without thinking.” 

A third : “ When I kneel, wanting to pray, the words won’t 
come.” 

Yet another girl-friend writes: “One is called upon to 
pray for so many people and objects. Do you agree with 
me that Labor are est or are" ? I mean that one can 
really pray with all one’s heart and soul whilst going about 
one’s active work. I am such a busy person that I cannot 
spend a very large amount of my time actually upon my 
knees, but I am sure the habit of mental prayer is a great 
source of my happiness.” 

I will go back to the old writer of nearly a century ago 
and ask you, my dear ones, to take his words to heart. 
“ Prayer is the most secret intercourse of the soul with God, 
and, as it were, the conversation of one heart with another. 


The world is too profane and treacherous to be in the secret. 
We must shut the door against and endeavour to forget it 
with all the affairs which busy and amuse it. Prayer 
requires retirement at least of the heart, for this may fitly 
be termed the closet in the house of God, which house the 
body of the real Christian is ” (“ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you ? ”—i Cor. iii. 16). “ Prayer requires more of the heart 
than of the tongue. The eloquence of prayer consists in the 
fervency of desire and the simplicity of faith. Our trust and 
confidence ought to proceed from that which God is able to 
do in us, and not from that which we can say to Him. 
Prayer is not designed to inform God” (“Your father 
knoweth what things ye have need of”), “ but to give man 
a sight of his own miseiy, to humble his heart, to excite his 
desire, to inflame his faith, to animate his hope, to raise his 
soul from earth to heaven, and to put him in mind that there 
are his Father, his country and inheritance.” 

In reading these quotations I hope you will pause from 
time to time and refer to those verses in St. Matt. vi. 
to which the writer alludes. I am sure that without any 
comment Christ’s own words will appeal to your hearts. 
When you think of those meaningless, soulless prayers of 
yours which were no prayers, but only a form of words 
repeated as a parrot utters the sentences it has been taught 
to say, when you recall the sort of awakening at the end of 
them, and that inner voice which said to you, “ No word of 
true prayer has gone up to God,” you must feel that your 
so-called prayers were but “vain repetitions” of familiar 
sentences. The tongue has uttered them whilst the mind 
and heart were far, far away from God’s footstool and filled 
with worldly things. 

Many read those words “ Enter into thy closet, and when 
thou has shut thy door, pray ” as if they were to be taken 
literally and there could be no prayer without absolute 
isolation and seclusion. 

Ah, were this the case, how many would be excluded from 
the precious privilege of communion with God ! The toiling 
father who has to rise so early in order to enter upon his 
task of breadwinning, and who returns after many hours 
weary and longing for rest; the mother with a swarm of 
little ones around her and appealing to her at every moment 
to supply some want; the world’s drudges in every depart¬ 
ment of labour, mental and physical—each and all of these 
would find it hard indeed to offer real prayer were complete 
seclusion from their fellows absolutely essential. Thank 
God, we may pray anywhere and under all circumstances, 
or those words, “ Pray without ceasing,” would be empty 
and meaningless. 

Perhaps some of you will ask, “ How can one pray without 
ceasing ? ” 

I will answer in the words of that same writer already 
quoted. “ Ye are dependent on God for every good. 
Without Him ye can do nothing. Feel that dependence at 
all times, and ye will always be in the spirit of prayer, and 
those who feel this spirit will as frequently as possible be 
found in the exercise of prayer.” In this lies the gist of 
the matter. The longing heart will surely find a time and 
way and words in order to tell out its requests unto God. 
Failing words, He Who is a discerner of our very thoughts 
and intents can read what we have never put into words. 

When I get those evidently sincere requests for advice 
and guidance in regard to prayer I long to say to my girls, 
“ Take those words of one of Christ’s earliest disciples and 
ask as he asked.” “ Lord, teach me to pray,” should be 
your petition, and if offered with equal earnestness and in 
a like spirit, can you doubt that your prayer will receive an 
answer ? 

How prompt was the response of Jesus, how marvel¬ 
lously comprehensive the prayer he taught! Have you 
ever noticed the little difference in wording between “ The 
Lord’s prayer,” as given in St. Matthew vi. 9-13, and 
that in St. Luke xi. 1-4? In the former there is no 
mention of any request on the part of a disciple, and it is 
prefaced by the words of Christ, “ After this manner there¬ 
fore pray ye,” but the four verses preceding are on prayer, 
and lead up to the petition itself. 

It is thought that the request of the disciples given in 
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St. Luke was made to Jesus at a later time, and thus the 
two versions of the prayer were given at different periods. 
One wonders whether some, who had not heard the 
wonderful words when first spoken, might have longed to 
listen to them from those wise and gracious lips, even 
though they were acquainted with the prayer, through their 
fellow disciples’ repetition of it. Or they might want to 
make sure that the prayer had lost nothing through being 
thus transmitted, hence the petition, “ Lord, teach us to 
pray.” This is only a passing thought, a mere conjecture, 
but one loves to think how we might have longed to know 
exactly what Jesus had said to the others, had we been 
early followers of Him. 

I am going to ask you, my dear girl-friends, a strange 
question. I want each of you to answer it honestly and 
truly to herself, and as in God’s presence. “ Have I ever 
truly prayed the Lord’s prayer ? Have I uttered every 
part of it with a full understanding of its meaning, grasping 
its comprehensiveness and yearning for an answer to every 
petition, not for myself only, but in the fullest sense, for the 
great family of God ? 

All of you who can say “yes” to this question are 
indeed happy, for it takes one so long to make the Lord’s 
prayer truly one’s own. Ay, and it needs so many lessons, 
hard ones sometimes, to teach us how to pray at all. 

You note that when the petition “ Lord, teach us to 
pray ” fell upon the ears of Christ, it did not come from an 
outsider, but from a disciple, one who was the Master’s 
companion, and who had sat at His feet and doubtless 
seen how constant He was in setting the example of 
prayer. Jesus had but just ceased prayer when that 
disciple asked to be taught how to pray. 

What an example of a prayerful life was that of Jesus ! 
In the wilderness, or in some solitary spot on the 
lone mountain-side, sometimes all through the night, 
Christ, in the manhood, pleaded for mankind. He prayed 
for the many or for the individual, and for Himself during 
that season of agony in the garden of Gethsemane. Last, 
and perhaps most sublime prayer of all, when on the cross 
He pleaded for His murderers, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

If we study the teaching of Jesus with regard to pra3 7 er, 
we shall note the lessons of absolute unselfishness conveyed 
therein. Do we not need to forget self when praying if we 
are to follow closely our Lord’s example ? There is no “ I ” 
in the prayer He taught. The “ Our ” and “ Us ” include 
every member of the human family. Think of this, and you 
will better understand what you ask, and for whom. 

One dear girl wrote to me lately about the words she 
should use, and told me of her unwillingness to give up the 
simple prayers she had been taught as a little child on 
account of their sweet associations, yet she felt they were 
no longer sufficient to express her needs. How could the 
infant’s first hymn, “Gentle Jesus,” etc., express the 
wants of one so many years older ? And yet I sympathised 
with that dear girl’s love for it. I say to myself, as I read 
many appeals for guidance how to pray, “ If only the 
mothers would not stop short after putting those first words 
into infant lips, the habit of thoughtful prayer would be 
gradually established. Step by step the child should be 
taught to look back on the faults of the day and ask for 
pardon, on the mercies of the day so as to learn to thank 


God for them, and forward to the needs of the morrow that 
more blessings may be sought from His good hand. The 
lessons should be of the shortest and simplest, and as 
gradual as possible. But lessons learned in childhood 
abide, or, if forgotten or neglected for a while, they come 
back and bear fruit, often when all had ceased to 
expect it. 

Seeds have been found after the lapse of many ages, and 
on English fields golden corn has waved, giving promise of 
abundant bread, though the grains from which it grew had 
been buried for centuries in the cases which held Egyptian 
mummies. 

A number of years ago I took a class at a Sunday school 
for an absent teacher. A little girl had come with an elder 
sister, and though only five years old she listened with 
great attention to the lesson, which was on prayer—both 
the mere words called by that name, and words which went 
from the heart to God. The little listener knelt that 
night at her mother’s knee, repeated her usual prayer, and 
then added, “And, please, a doll.” 

The mother was surprised at the addition, and inquiiy 
proved that the little one had grasped the idea that prayer 
meant the asking God for something we wanted, and hence 
her request for a doll. 

“ Did you give her one ? ” asked the teacher whose place 
I had taken. 

“Well, yes. I was so touched at such a little child 
taking home the lesson that I could not help it.” 

“ The child’s prayer got its answer then, and you were 
the instrument in giving it,” replied the teacher. 

“ I suppose I was, for He works by human instruments.” 

I have often recalled this little experience and taken 
courage from it. Who can tell when and how a simple 
lesson given to a child may bear real fruit for good ? 

As the head of a large mother’s class I had another 
experience which I have never forgotten. I have told it 
elsewhere ; I repeat it because it may serve to illustrate 
my words, dear girl-friends. 

At the close of our meeting a few mothers would stay 
sometimes to join in asking God’s help in some special 
case of need or trouble. I tried to encourage the habit of 
pra) r er and faith in a prayer-answering God, and the 
simply-worded petitions of the dear women, most of whom 
were hard-worked, poor and struggling mothers, went to 
my heart. Once I asked a member if she would pray. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I’m not qualified! ” 

“ Do not your wants qualify you, dear friend ? ” I asked. 
After many years I still see the look she gave in response, 
and the prayer which followed I shall never forget. 

Take the lesson, dear ones You would not ask a 
favour from an earthly friend unless you believed both in 
her power and will to grant it. Let faith accompany you to 
“ Our Father’s ” footstool, and, believing in His promises, 
just let your wants, spiritual and otherwise, inspire your 
words. Take also and cherish a spirit of submission and 
patience. God knows best both how and when to give. As 
my old writer expresses it, “ Prayer is always heard after 
one manner or other. No soul can pray in vain that prays 
as directed. The truth and faithfulness of the Lord Jesus are 
pledged for its success. Bring Christ’s word and Christ’s 
sacrifice with thee and”—pleading these—“not one of 
Heaven’s blessings can be denied thee.” 












HOW A GIRL SHOULD DRESS. 

By “NORMA.” 


It is too early yet for any very decisive changes to have 
declared themselves in the fashions of our gowns for 
autumn and winter. But do not bear me any ill-will if I 
am the friend who is to tell you that the little bolero which 
has been so dear, to our hearts for so many seasons, has 
heard its death-knell. It has been sounded in all the West 
End houses and from the holy of holies, the secret chamber 
of trade, where designers are busy creating models for the 
coming season. The secret has leaked out, boleros are to 
be killed. Between ourselves I think the reason is that 
these ministers of costume are determined that we shall 
not find it possible to wear our last winter’s tailor-mades 
this year for best. There has been so little marked 
changes in the fashions during the past year, that last 
summer’s gowns have not shown their date this year, which 
is surely a grievous sin against trade. 

A charming directress of one establishment, where, if 
you can afford to place yourself and your purse at 
Madame’s disposal, your gowns will be the envy of all your 


female friends and the admiration of the opposite sex, gave 
me a piece of advice which I will hand on to my readers. 
Get all you can out of your gowns this year, don’t save 
them, for next season being the coronation year, we mean 
to make an entire change in styles. It will not be a slight 
modification, but one which will compel people to replenish 
their entire wardrobes. “You see,” she went on, “their 
Majesties rather favour the soft clinging gowns of the 
empire period, so we may expect a revival of that style in 
the coronation year.” 

Jaunty little jackets, very short behind but not quite flat, 
with the fronts tapering down from the hips into rounded 
points are to take the place of the dethroned bolero. But 

before we part with our waists, if Madame-’s words are to 

come true, and we are to wear them a la Empress Josephine 
under our arms, we are to do everything this winter to 
make them as long as possible. With straight-fronted 
corsets it is certainly a very simple matter to elongate the 
appearance of one’s waist. Americans do it to an 



TWO NEW DIRECTOIRE COATS, AND A COSTUME OF GREEN CLOTH. 



How a Girl Should Dress* 


astonishing degree. But about making the waist smaller I 
have no council to give except Mr. Punch’s on the subject 

of those about to get married—don’t. Madame-also 

confided to me the fact that her smartest new models were 
in brown. “The sort of brown,” she said, “which goes 
best with sable.. Brown had a short run last winter before 
every one went into mourning, and it is to be revived again 
this year. It is a becoming colour to Englishwomen,” she 
said, with a little sigh, “with their beautiful complexions 
and soft brown hair, but for the pale-skinned, dark-haired 
French woman, it is always trying. Black suits us better.” 
As she spoke she picked up a sable collarette which was 
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wide enough to reach over the shoulders. It hung down in 
the front in two long stoles which reached to the hem of the 
skirt. The rich biown sable was lined with pale primrose 
tinted satin, and the high collar was softened with 
sumptuous old lace. “How perfectly lovely,” I said, 
“what a tempting luxury, such a garment is beautiful 
enough to have been responsible for the return of sable- 
brown as the fashionable colour.” “Ah,” she said, “this 
was Chinese loot, it came over to England in the' shape 
of a cross. There was a hole in the centre of the cross 
for the head to go through, and the four parts of the cross 
coveted the back and front and two sides of the wearer.” 



BLACK SILK BOLERO. 


GREY AND WHITE STRIPED COSTUME. 
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“ Shades of mandarins,” I said to myself, “ fancy this 
sable cross, which has no doubt descended unaltered in 
shape or condition from father to son for countless 
generations being converted in London into a female 
frippery of the passing fashion of the autumn of 1901.” 

With all due apologies to Dame Fashion I intend 
purchasing not a brown dress, but a navy blue serge, for 
the early winter months, and if a bit of loot in the form of a 
sable cross comes my way it will go with it well enough. Not 
the inky blue of a cheap serge which has no colour in it, 
but the real true blue which looks so lovely with lilac. The 
skirt is to be severely plain with two strappings stitched 
one inch apart at the top of a shaped flounce, which is not 
really a flounce as there is so little fulness in it, but a 
something which gives a flowing appearance to the skirt. 
The strappings round the skirt stop at the front seams, 
where they are crossed by the .straps which cover the two 
downward seams. The short jaunty jacket very well 
strapped is to be lined with white satin, which I do not 
mind owning will be cut out of an old evening skirt. But 
the becoming part of this costume is the delicate lilac hem¬ 
stitched Irish linen collar, which is worn turned out over 
the jacket. The particular lilac tone I mean is wonderfully 
effective with navy blue. The vest I have already much 
manipulated out of some fine old lace which has got its 
lovely colour from our old enemy Time. I do not agree 
that white and delicate pale tints are extravagant for lining 
our short winter fur coats and wraps even for London wear. 
For this reason. You can always pick up a remnant as a 
bargain, of satin or silk, sufficient to line a short jacket, 
and think of the saving of your best blouses and dress 
bodices. For even winter blouses nowadays are trimmed 
with, if not actually made out of delicate materials, and a 
black or coloured lining to a jacket ruins them directly. I 
know by experience that a pale mauve lining to a black fur 
jacket has proved a great saving to my best blouses, 
besides looking twice as smart as the black lining it 
formerly had. But do not be tempted into getting a thin 
silk, get thick satin. So well aware are the French women of 
this economy that even their big travelling cloaks are often 
lined with white. I saw a delightful one the other day 
worn by a chic Frenchwoman on a channel steamer. It 


was made out of black face cloth, sacque-shaped, with the 
wide flowing, Japanese Kimono-shaped sleeves which are 
so much the mode for theatre wraps and cloaks just now. 
They were turned back at the wrists with deep cuffs of 
white corded silk. The whole coat was lined with rich 
white silk. When open the fronts rolled back and formed 
broad revers. A very small collar of sable brown velvet 
embroidered at the points with two gold bees, and long 
streamers of sable-brown chenille hanging from the cuffs, 
made the coat smart enough for a race-meeting. Yet 
when it was closed and the wide cuffs turned down it was 
simply a black satin-faced sacque coat. Another smart 
yachting coat or promenade wrap I determined one day to 
copy, was made of thick, soft, white serge. It fitted the 
figure loosely, and had two little straps at the waist behind, 
which buttoned in the fulness. It was lined as far as the 
waist with white silk, and had big cuffs and a wide collar 
of pale blue. This coat struck me as being the ideal wrap 
for taking abroad to Nice or the Riviera generally. 

Our artist has sketched for us this month two of the new 
directoire coats. One is in navy blue serge, the revers, 
and cuffs, and inner collar being of white-faced cloth, the 
inner sleeves of sapphire velvet, and the buttons of antique 
silver. The other directoire is made of fawn tweed flecked 
with brown and yellow; the coat has two basques, one very 
short, the buttons are of plain brass. The third costume 
in the same group is of green cloth, the bodice piped with 
green velvet, the vest and inner sleeves of black and white 
checked silk, with buttons of chrysoprase. 

Of the two seated figures in the other sketch, the one on 
the right wears a grey and white striped costume of soft 
woollen material with a white embroidered silk fichu, 
finished with deep pointed lace falling over the shoulders. 
The figure on the left has on a black silk bolero with 
cream lace on the cuffs and collar. The bolero is finished 
round the waist with black velvet. The skirt is of brown 
satin cloth. 

In my next I will give an excellent American home-made 
recipe for keeping one’s skirt-waists—as our Yankee cousins 
call blouses—down behind. Americans have made this a 
fine art. I shall give American hints from time to time— 
American women are intensely practical as well as inventive. 
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“ Then came the autumn, all in yellow clad 
As though he joyed in his plenteous store.” 

Yes, the summer has gone once more and autumn is with 
us, and it behoves us to, in some measure, prepare for the 
winter which is almost at our doors, and preserve some of 
autumn’s “ plenteous store.” So in this letter I will give 
you some hints on preserving autumn fruits in their raw 
state, and also some recipes for jams and jellies. 

Storing Apples, Pears and Onions. 

In setting aside fruit or vegetables for storing, it is best 
to make two selections, first choosing all the perfectly sound 
and not over-ripe fruit, and discarding (for storing purposes) 
any which may be the least damaged, and then, from these 
choosing the larger fruits and putting them by themselves, 
and reserving the smaller fruits for earlier consumption. 

Of course, in the case of apples and pears the fruit for 
eating should be kept separate from the fruit for cooking. 

In storing apples, it is better if possible to put them in a 
dry loft or outhouse, they make a house smell very strongly 
if kept in one of the rooms. 

The loft should be dry, and should have a good current 
of air through it. 

Some rough shelves may be made, a few feet from the 
floor along the wall, composed of pieces of lath one or two 
inches apart. This allows a free passage of air. Over the 
laths put a thin covering of straw, being careful that the 


straw is quite dry and fresh, otherwise it will give a musty 
taste to the fruit. 

Many people store their fruit in hay, but I much prefer 
straw, as, being coarser, it allows a freer circulation of air, 
and also hay is liable to impart a slight taste to delicately 
flavoured fruit. 

The apples should be laid on the straw, not touching one 
another, and they should be looked over from time to time, 
in order that any fruit which is over-ripe or rotten, may 
be removed. 

Pears and quinces may be treated in exactly the same 
way, and I recommend that quinces should be kept quite 
separate from other fruit on account of their strong smell 
and flavour. 

Onions should be tied by the stalks into long strings and 
hung in a dry place, or they may be hung up in nets (a 
piece of old garden netting answers the purpose very well). 

Onions should not be placed on the floor, or in a dark 
place, the least moisture or lying in a damp dark place, 
where the air cannot penetrate, will either make them begin 
to sprout, or they will become soft and unfit for use. 

They should be looked over occasionally, and those which 
show signs of sprouting or decay should be used first. 

Onions are one of our most useful vegetables, and there 
are so many ways of utilising them that they repay any 
small amount of trouble we may take in storing them for 
use during the winter. 

As October is a time when any apples, except those 
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which will keep through the winter, should be used up, and 
also as many fall to the ground and become bruised and 
unfit to store during the process of pickling them, I will 
give you a good recipe for apple chutney, and one also for 
apple jelly and apple jam. 

Apples contain a large percentage of malic acid, and 
they are considered to be both purifying to the blood, and 
beneficial in many ways, therefore, preserves composed of 
apples are useful for those who are unable to take the fruit 
in its raw state. Here is a simple recipe for 

Apple Jam. 

Three pounds of apples, two pounds and a quarter of 
sugar, a few cloves or a small piece of lemon rind to flavour 
according to taste. 

This is the method: Wipe the apples clean (but do not 
peel them), and cut them into quarters. Put the apples, 
the sugar and the flavouring of lemon or cloves into an 
earthenware jar and cover the jar down closely. Then 
place the jar containing the apples into a saucepan of hot 
water over the fire. The water in the saucepan must only 
come three parts up the jar, and must be replenished with 
boiling water as it evaporates. When the apples are 
quite tender (which they should be in about three-quarters 
of an hour), rub them through a wire sieve to get rid of the 
peel and core, and also to render the pulp smooth. Then 
turn the apple pulp into a preserving-pan and boil it 
quickly for twenty minutes, stirring well during the cooking 
to prevent it from burning. Put the jam into dry warm 
jars, and cover down in the usual way. 

N.B.—The reason I cook the apples without peeling them 
in making the jam, is that most of the mineral salts, both 
in fruit and vegetables, lie close to the skin and are lost 
if the fruit is peeled. Also by cooking the skin of the 
apples the jam attains a richer colour. 

Apple Jelly. 

For this recipe it is necessary to select the most juicy 
fruit you can obtain. The close, dry, crisp apples which 
keep well into the winter are not suitable for converting 
into jelly. For the jelly, take ten pounds of juicy sweet 
apples,, half a pint of cold water, loaf sugar, and six cloves. 

This is the way to make it: Wipe the apples clean and 
cut them into slices. Place the sliced apples into an 
earthenware jar, pour the water over them, and cover the 
jar closely down. Now put the jar into a very moderate 
oven, and allow the apples to cook gently until they are 
reduced to a pulp. When the apples are quite tender, pour 
the pulp into a clean jelly bag, and strain the juice into a 
basin. To every pint of juice thus obtained, allow three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, which must be broken up 
but not powdered. Place the juice, the sugar, and the 
cloves in a preserving-pan and boil all together quickly, 
until it will jelly in a few moments if a spoonful is put on to 
a cold plate. A quarter of an hour to twenty minutes 
should be long enough. The jelly must be kept well 
skimmed the whole time, and it should be stirred occasion¬ 
ally to prevent it from burning. Remove the cloves and put 
the jelly into dry, warm glass jars. Allow the jelly to get 
cold and then cover the jars down. 

N.B.—This jelly may be put into moulds and stored, and 
makes a most delicious dinner sweet, served with custard 
or whipped cream. 

Apple Chutney (a good home-made fiickle ). 

Five pounds of apples, one pound and a half of moist 
sugar, one pound of salt, half a pound of mustard seed, two 
quarts of vinegar, a quarter of a pound of ground ginger, 
half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one pound and a half 
of onions, one pound of raisins. 

These are the ingredients we shall require for eight or 
nine pounds of chutney, and as with care it will keep for 
years, it may not be too large a quantity to make at a time, 
but if a smaller quantity is required, all the ingredients may 
be divided except the vinegar, but of that I should take 
rather more than half, on account of the quicker evaporation 
of liquid in cooking small quantities. 

This is how we will proceed to make it:—Peel, core, and 
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cut up the apples; place the vinegar in an earthenware- 
lined saucepan ; add the apples to the vinegar, and boil 
both together till the apples are quite tender. Bruise the 
mustard seed and put it in a small basin; pour sufficient 
cold vinegar over it to just cover it, and allow it to soak for 
half an hour. Chop the onions finely; stone and chop the 
raisins. When the apples are quite tender, add to them 
all the other ingredients and boil the whole for one hour. 
The mixture must be stirred frequently to pi event it from 
burning, which it is liable to do when the moisture has 
evaporated. Put the chutney away in glass jars or wide¬ 
mouthed bottles. Tie the jars down securely, and store 
the chutney in a dry place. 

I was surprised last summer to learn how few people 
know anything about quinces, and how to preserve them. 
And fewer still seem to have any idea what a delicious 
preserve they make. So I determined to bring this rather 
neglected fruit before the notice of my readers in my letter 
for October, and am giving two recipes for preserving them 
which will be found most satisfactory. But before I give 
the recipes, I must give my readers one or two hints about 
quinces. 

Never pick quinces either for storing or preserving when 
they are wet. Be careful that the fruit is not over-ripe. 
And lastly, in making any kind of preserve of quinces 
always cook the fruit first without any sugar, if you add 
sugar to the fruit when it is raw, the fruit will harden, and 
no amount of cooking afterwards will render it tender. 

And with this preface on the best manner of picking and 
cooking the fruit, I will proceed to give you an excellent 
recipe for 

Quince Marmalade. 

Take equal quantities of fruit and sugar; peel and core 
the quinces and cut them into thin slices across the fruit, 
thus forming rings. Place the fruit in an earthenware jar 
and allow to each three pounds of fruit three-quarters of a 
pint of cold water; pour the water over the fruit in the jar; 
cover the jar tightly over and place it in a moderate oven. 
Cook the contents in this manner until the fruit is quite 
tender, but not broken. Now make a syrup to the propor¬ 
tion of one quart of water to four pounds of sugar; add six 
cloves to the syrup, and boil it for a quarter" of an hour, 
keeping it well skimmed as it boils. Now add the cooked 
quince to the syrup, and allow all to boil together for twenty 
minutes. Allow the marmalade thus made to cool a little, 
then place it in warm dry pots. The next day cover the 
pots down in the usual way and store in a dry place. 

A friend of mine had some pears which were so hard and 
tasteless that every year they were left to rot on the tree 
as being worthless. It seemed a pity that they should be 
wasted, so I made some marmalade of them by this recipe, 
but as the pears were wanting in flavour, I added half an 
ounce of root ginger bruised, and the juice and rind of one 
lemon to every three pounds of fruit, and the result was 
most delicious, and now my friend uses up all her hard 
pears in this way. 

Medlars make a most delicious preserve, but I think 
they are often wasted because people do not know how to 
preserve them, so I will close my letter by giving an old 
and well-tried recipe for 

Medlar Jelly. 

Wash the medlars till they are quite clean, then put 
them into a preserving pan and cover them with cold 
spring water. Place the preserving pan on the fire and 
allow the contents to cook until the medlars are reduced to 
a pulp ; now place the pulp into a jelly bag and strain the 
juice into a clean basin. The jelly bag may be slightly 
squeezed if the juice takes long to drip. To every pint 
of juice thus obtained allow three-quarters of a pound of 
preserving sugar. Place the juice and sugar together into 
a preserving pan and allow the contents to boil quickly for 
about twenty minutes. The jelly must be kept well skimmed 
while it is being boiled. Try a teaspoonful of jelly on a 
cold plate at the end of twenty minutes’ boiling, and if it 
becomes firm in a minute or two it is sufficiently cooked. 
Put the jelly into dry warm pots and cover down. 

Mary Skene. 
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How a Girl Should Dress, 56, 120, 200, 
264, 328, 408, 472, 536, 616, 680, 
760, 824 

How He Came Back, 73, 86, 98 
How She was Saved, 747 
Human Race is Improving, The, 612 
Hurry, In a Never-Ending, 443 
Husbands, Our, 630 
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Ideal, What is an, 132 
Idleness, 537 

Idleness and Industry, 429 
Idyl, A Lace-Making, 372 
Imbecile and Idiot, The Difference 
Between, 492 

“ Imitation is the Sincerest Form of 
Flattery,” 414 

Immunity, The Subject of, 385 
Impossible Music, 762 
Impure Water and Disease, 223 
In Poppyland, 756 

In the Twilight Side by Side, 300, 410, 
541, 581, 685, 738, 821 
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Indigestion, 54 
Industry, Idleness and, 429 
Insanity, Concerning, n2 

J- 

Japan, Children in, 395 

Jar, To Make a Sweet, 615 

Jelly, Red Currant, 615 

Joy After Sorrow, 209, 225, 241, 257 

Jubilee Quartette, A, 382, 390, 406 

K. 

Kate Kennedy’s Bell, 183 

L. 

L’Asile des Billodes du Locle, 820 

La Grace, 665 

Lace-Making Idyl, A, 372 

Lady-Barrister, The First, 456 

Larder and Store-Room, The, 332 

Lark, The Red, 168 

Late October, 270 

Lavender Song, A, 361 

Law, Practical Points of, 11, 7 L x 39 > 

423, 5 2 3 > 6 99 > 7 6 7 > 775 
Leisure, What is, 492 
Lemon and its Varied Uses, The, 

567 

Lemon Taffy, 448 

Lesson in Cutlets, A, 628 

Letters, How to Write, 27 

Life, A Purpose in, 420 

Life, A Race for, 696 

Life, First Form of, 223 

Life, The Family, 69 

Life, The Happy, 462 

Literary Achievements, Rules for, 510 

London, The First Roof-Garden in, 

39 6 

Looking Forward, 383 

Loss May Bring Gain, 395 

Love the Immortal, 584 

Lovers, The Art of Bringing Up, 124 

Luggage Up-to-Date, 392 
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Macaroni, 237 

Management Month by Month, Home, 
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Marble, To Clean, 204 
Margaret Hetherton, 17, 45, 61, 77, 93, 
no, 126, 134, 155, 173. i8 7. 202, 

214, 238, 252, 261, 286, 302, 314, 
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456 , 474 

Marriage of Cousins, Concerning the, 

478 

Marriages, Unhappy, 164 
Mary Jane Jones, Spinster, 289 
Mary Lindsay’s Trial, 545, 566, 583, 
593. 609 

Mary Robertson, 777, 793, 806, 818 
Maundy, The Term, 256 
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Mei-Mei, 24 

Memory of Queen Victoria, In, 306 
Merops, 172 
Merops Married, 500 
Michaelmas Daisies, A Garden of, 
345 

Microbe, The Rheumatism, 254 
Milk, About, 405 
Mimosa, A Spray of, 424, 446 
Minister’s Story, The, 9 
Minories, A Visit to the, 725 
Minstrels, Three, 89 
Mischievous Pets, 625 
Model Wife, A, 783 
Morsel of Soot, A, 333 
Mother and the Wonder-Child, The, 
465, 482, 498, 521, 529, 553, 562, 

584, 600, 618, 626, 648, 660, 677, 

689, 706, 722, 741, 754, 773, 7 8 7> 
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Mother of Napoleon the Great, The, 

779 ■ 

Mothers, This Has Been Said of, 

603 

Moths, Concerning, 16 

Mummers, 144 

Music at Home, 747 

Music for Violin and Violoncello, 727 

Music in the Royal Family, 276 

Music, Stories in, 52, 171, 316, 430, 

613 

Musical Neighbours, 222 
Musicians, Gossip About, 658 
My Garden, 177 
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Nails, Concerning Marks on, 432 
Nails, The, 31 

Napoleon the Great, The Mother of, 
779 

Nasal Polypi, 431 

Native, Are You a, 492 

Natural Beauty, and How to Obtain It, 

790 

Nature, Chance Glimpses of, 052 
Nature, Flower-Painting From, 185 
Nature’s Soft Nurse, 452 
Needlework, Austrian, 86 
Neuroses, 96 

Never Again “ God Save the Queen,” 
4 r 4 

Newspapers, Save Your Old, 406 
No Navy, 249 

No Sleeping in Church, 786 
Noblesse Oblige , 168, 189, 205 
Nose Machines, 15 
Not Able to Cry, 786 
Numbness After Bathing, 223 
Nurse Dover, 113 
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October, Late, 270 

Of a Practical Turn of Mind, 807 


Old-Fashioned School, An, 663 
On Christmas Eve, 153 
Organist at St. Olaf’s, The, 9, 22, 43 
Our Husbands, 630 
Our New Queen, 337 
Our Pious Ancestors, 747 
Our Village, What Co-operation did 
in, 6, 101, 150, 243, 279 
Oxford, Great Tom of, 216 
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Parcels, Concerning the Transport of, 
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Peace and Strife, 354 
Pennyworth of Pure Water, A, 294 
Pet Dogs and How to Train Them, 19 
Pets, Mischievous, 625 
Photographer, A Chat with a Girl, 
232 

Pickling and Preserving, Rules for, 614 
Plant Treasures from Moor and Marsh, 
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Poetry:— 

Apple of my Eye, The, 793 
Better Things, 501 
Churchyard by the Sea, The, 256 
Crossed Hands, 49 
De Profundis , 568 
Easter Song, An, 455 
Ferry, The, 777 
Flora, 520 

Great Tom of Oxford, 216 
Harmony, 636 
Haunting Voices, 754 
Lace-Making Idyl, A, 372 
Lavender Song, A, 361 
Love the Immortal, 584 
Minister’s Story, The, 9 
My Garden, 177 

Never Again “ God Save the 
Queen ! ” 414 
Old Dutch Doll, The, 136 
On Christmas Eve, 153 
Peace and Strife, 354 
Red Lark, The, 168 
River, The, 553 
Soul, The, 73 
Sun’s Chiding, The, 32 
Sweet Old Home, The, 481 
Three Minstrels, 89 
To a Robin, 224 
To my Sweetheart, 696 
Tout Passe, 281 
’Twixt Dark and Dawn, 497 
Veronica, 712 
Voices of the Night, 97 
Poetry of a Single Day, The, 429 
Poker-Work, Some new Designs for, 
560 

Poker-Work, Stained, 260 
Poor Children Among Country Flowers, 
Fruits and Birds, 484 
Poor Girls, 182 
Poppyland, In, 756 
Possible Gains, 395 
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Prize Competitions, 59, 295, 479, 624 
Prophet’s Chamber, The, 422 
Pudding-Cloths, Concerning, 135 
Puddings, 144 
Purpose in Life, A, 420 
Puzzle Poem, Our New, 336, 416 
Puzzle Poem Report, Our, 270, 685 
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Queen Alexandra, Our New Queen, 
337 

Queen Victoria, In Memory of, 306 
Queen’s Horses and Donkeys, The, 36, 
75 

Questions and Answers, 208, 634, 671, 
703 , 7 1 5 

Quilt, A Church Restoration, 493 
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Rabbit in the Moon, The, 747 
Race for Life, A, 696 
Raspberry Vinegar, 615 
Reader, The, 443 
Recipes for September, Two, 764 
Rechauffes , 454 

Carrots in Sauce, 455 
Cauliflower Croutons , 455 
Fricandelles , 455 
Goulache , 454 
Greens, 455 

Grilled Meat Slices, 455 
Mac he, 454 
Meat Balls, 454 
Meat Omelettes, 454 
Meat Pates , 454 
Meat Pastry, 454 
Meat Salad, 455 
Toad-in-the-Hole, 455 
Viande a VItalienne, 455 
Via 7 ide Panees, 455 
Red-Currant Jelly, 615 
Red Noses, 288 
Relations, Rich and Poor, 561 
Repentance, Aunt Damosine’s, 728, 
737 

Reports on Prize Competitions, 479 
Revival, The Harpsichord, 744 
Rheumatism Microbe, The, 254 
Rice in the Swiss Style, 237 
Rice-paper Flower-work, 373 
Rich and Poor Relations, 501 
Ringworm, 288 
Risotto , 237 
River, The, 553 
Robin, To a, 224 

Roof-Garden in London, The First, 
39 6 

Roof-Garden, The Sicilian Original of 
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Roses, Attar of, 439 
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Roses Blow, When, 489, 505, 518, 
532 

Royal Family, Music in the, 276 
Runaway Tempers, 747 
“ Running the Gauntlet,” 208 
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Salads, 14 

Asparagus, 14 
Cabbage, 14 
Carrot, 14 
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Fish, 15 

French Bean, 15 
Game, 15 
Hake, 15 
Haricot-Bean, 14 
Herring, 15 
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Macedoine, 14 
Mashed Potato, 14 
Meat, 15 

Warm Cabbage, 14 
Warm Potato, 15 
Saltner, The, 620 
Sauces, 363 

Bretonne, 364 
Chive, 364 
Garlic, 364 
Horseradish, 363 
Italian, 364 
Lemon, 364 
Olive, 364 
Orange, 364 
Robert, 364 
Tar tare, 364 
Tomato, 364 
Vinaigrettes, 364 
Sauces, Some Foreign, 363 
School, An Old-Fashioned, 663 
School in West Africa, A Girls’ High, 
196 

Schooling, How our Brothers may earn 
their, 440 

Science of Social Life, The, 783 
Scots Thistle, A, 433, 456, 474, 494, 
508, 524, 538, 556, 570, 578, 605, 
621, 638, 645, 669, 682, 701, 717, 
733 , 750 , 765, 781, 794 , 814 
Sea, The Churchyard by the, 256 
Selamlik, The Sultan’s, 758 
Self-Command, 350 
Sensible Girl, A, 712 
Servants, Law Concerning, 71 
Servants, Wages of Domestic, 526 
Shamrock, The, 443 
She Could not Understand it, 462 
“ She won’t do at all,” 164 
Shepherdess, The, 783 
Shrine, The word, 239 
Side by Side, In the Twilight, 300, 410, 
541, 581, 685, 738, 821 
Singers, Advice to, 395 
Singers I have met, Some, 40, 180, 
658 

Sisters, Our Brothers and, 590 
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Site, Base, Support and Superstructure, 
A Contrast between Ancient and 
Modern Methods of Building, 20, 
9 l > 157 , 249, 313, 349, 476, 511’ 
572, 636, 699, 812 
Sky-Scrapers, 807 

Social Gatherings in Our Village, 150 
Solo, A Tenor, 537 

Solos and Song Accompaniments for 
Violoncello and Violin, 727 
Song, A Lavender, 361 
Song, An Easter, 455 
Soot, A Morsel of, 333 
Sore-Throat, 432 

Sorrow, Joy after, 209, 225, 241, 257 
Soul, The, 73 

Soup, Austrian Recipes for, 576 
Soups, 236 

Baumwolle, 237 
Braune, 236 
Brosamen, 236 
Brbsen, 237 
Gerstenschleim, 236 
Haferschleim, 237 
Italian, 237 
Mar toff el, 236 
Milch, 236 
Reis, 237 
Spiced Fruits, 615 

Cherries, Pickled, 615 
Green Gooseberries, 615 
Spinal Curvature, 96 
Spinster, Mary Jane Jones, 289 
Spiritual Growth, 410 
Stained Poker-Work, 260 
Starching, Some Hints on, 442 
Steel, Mixture for Cleaning, 406 
Stop and Think, 182 
Store-Room and Larder, The, 332 
Stories in Music, 52, 171, 316, 430, 613 
Story, Our New Australian and Its 
Author, 464 

Strawberries Whole, To Preserve, 615 
Sultan’s Selamlik, The, 758 
Summer Number Announcement, The, 
544 

Summer-Time, Some dainty Sweets for, 

588 

Sun’s Chiding, The, 32 
Supply, An Unlimited, 164 
Swedish Embroidery, 436 
Sweetheart, To my, 696 
Sweet Old Home, The, 481 
Sweets for Summer-Time, Some dainty, 
a 588 

Swindles, 699 

Swiss Children’s Winter Sports, 292 
Swiss Girls, 650 

Sympathy, Ctrl’s Own Guild of, 58, 128, 
207, 271, 332, 414, 471, 543, 742 

T. 

Take Courage, 429 
Talent Running in Families, On, 361 
Talk About Miss Yonge, A, 513 
Tax on Bachelors, A, 786 
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Tea, Coffee and Cocoa, Some Facts 
Concerning, 352 
Tea. Cream and Apricot, 551 
Teeth, Why We Lose Our, 99 
Telling the Bees, 504 
Test for Persian Carpets, A, 807 
Their Names were all Wrong, 783 
Things You Will Never be Sorry for, 
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To my Sweetheart, 696 

Too Much Money, 807 

Toothache, 432 

Tout Passe, 281 

Toy Competition, The Autumn Even¬ 
ings’, 295 

Travelling, Points of Law on, 11 
Trial, Mary Lindsay’s, 545, 566, 583, 

593. 609 

Trusting in Providence, 249 

Truth for Ever, 807 

Try to be Good, 395 , 

Tulip-tree, The, 709 
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Turkey, Life in, 492 
“ ’Twixt Dark and Dawn,” 497 
Two Goats, The, 315 
Tyrol, The Saltner in the Vineyards, 
620 

U. 

“ Unskilled Labour,” 486 
Useless Labour, 462 

V. 

Vaccinia, 478 

Varieties, 123, 164, 182, 222, 235, 249, 
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Verse, How to Write, 358 
Victor, The, 492 
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Watcher in the, 620 
Visit to the Minories, A, 725 
Voices of the Night, 97 

W. 

Wages of Domestic Servants, 526 
Wanted, A Little Less Grumbling, 158 
Well Recommended, 807 


What Co-operation Did in Our Village, 
6, 101, 150, 243, 279 
What is an Ideal, 132 
What to do with a Thousand Pounds, 
59 , 479 

When Roses Blow, 489, 505, 518, 532 
White Dresses are Cooler Than Black, 
Why, 190 

Wholemeal Bread, To Make, 576 
Widow, The Worst Sort of, 383 
Wife of a Great Poet, The, 603 
Wills, Concerning, 139 
Winter Sports, Swiss Children’s, 292 
Wise, A Few Words to the, 54 
Wives, One of the Three Bad, 395 
Women Clerkships in the Civil Service, 
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Women Young and Women Old, 462 
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Wonderful Book, A, 783 
Words to the Wise, A Few, 54 
Work On, 294 
Worries, Bicycle, 258, 388 
Would You be Happy ? 762 
Wrinkles, About, 667 

Y. 

Yonge, A Talk About Miss, 513 
Youth is to be Enjoyed, 395 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

STUDY AND STUDIO. 

*** University of St. Andrew s.—L.L.A. Examination , 1901.— 
The results of this Examination, which was held at numerous centres 
in Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Russia, Turkey, Natal, Cape Colony, Queensland, and the United 
States of America, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of May, have just been 
issued by the University, from which it appears that 962 candidates 
entered for examination at 75 centres # this year, as compared with 
980 candidates at 84 centres in 1900, and 959 candidates at 77 centres 
in 1899. 294 candidates entered this year for the first time ; and, 

from the commencement of the Scheme in 1877, 5,402 candidates in 
all have been entered for examination. 137 candidates have this year 
completed the requisite number of subjects, and will receive the 
L.L.A. diploma of the University. In regard to the various subjects 
in which candidates entered, 1,633 papers were written, passes were 
obtained in 1,010 instances, and honours in 218. In Latin, 18 passed 
and 2 obtained honours; in Mathematics, 15 passed and 3 obtained 
honours ; in Logic and Metaphysics, 21 passed ; in Moral Philosophy, 
7 passed and 1 obtained honours ; in English, 135 passed, 18 obtained 
honours, and 23 passed in Anglo-Saxon; in Natural Philosophy, 4 
passed ; in Education, no passed and 20 obtained honours; in 
Political Economy, 42 passed and 12 took honours; in Chemistry, 
10 passed ; in Physiology, 109 passed and 5 took honours; in 
Zoology, 3 passed ; in Theology, 1 obtained honours; in Church 
History, 2 passed and 1 took honours; in Comparative Religion, 56 
passed and 13 took honours ; in Biblical History and Literature, 23 
passed and 3 obtained honours; in French, 109 passed and 40 
obtained honours; in German, 39 passed and 40 took honours; in 
Italian, 2 passed ; in History, 42 passed and 38 obtained honours ; in 
Botany, 45 passed and 2 took honours ; in Geology, 36 passed and 
5 obtained honours; in Astronomy, ir passed; in ^Esthetics, 11 
passed ; in Fine Art, 7 passed and 2 obtained honours; in Music, 
9 passed and 2 took honours; in Geography, 106 passed and 7 
obtained honours ; in Hygiene, 5 passed and 2 obtained honours; 
and in Political Science, 10 passed and 1 obtained honours. 

A Subscriber to “The Girl’s Own Paper” (Smyrna).—Many 
legends have crept up about Rosamond Clifford, usually called “ Fair 
Rosamond.” She was the daughter of Walter de Clifford, Baron of 
Hereford, and her story belongs to the reign of Henry II. There is 
a story, which you will see noted in Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock , 
chap. 34, of a wonderful maze or labyrinth designed for her use at 
Woodstock, a silken clue, and furious Queen *Eleanor coming to force 
upon her the choice of a dagger or a bowl of poison. But this familiar 
tale is not to be credited, for Queen Eleanor was in prison at the time 
of Rosamond’s death, which occurred about 1177. Her remains were 
carried to the nunnery at Godstow. 

WILL M. (New Zealand).—In almanacks, saints’ days and holy days 
were formerly (and are still) printed in red ink, others in black, so the 
term “ red letter day” has come to mean a specially delightful occa¬ 
sion as distinguished from other days. The Romans used a white 
stone or piece of chalk to mark their lucky days on the calendar. 

FENKLLA (India).—If the books you name (No. 5) are really first 
editions of Rudyard Kipling, they are certainly worth something. 
Nos. 2 and 3 may also be valuable, but we could not value them with¬ 
out seeing the books themselves. Why not apply to Messrs. Sotheran 
and Co., Strand, London ? If you sent them there, you would doubt¬ 
less receive a fair price, but you might first write with very minute 
description. 

ACROS. —The three compositions you have sent us are very far above 
the average of those we receive for criticism, and we have enjoyed 
reading your memories of college life. The picture in the first 
(“ To-”) is attractive. There are blemishes of form here and there. 

“But we who’d watched thy life through those short years” 
is not a musical line. We do ndt like 

“And yet thou wentest on thy royal way.” 

Would not 

“Yet thou didst go upon thy royal way” 

sound better? The others, “In Memory” and “Revisited,” show 
very strongly the influence of Tennyson. The metre of “ In Memory ” 
is that which is by common consent kept sacred to “ In Memoriam,” 
and some of your verses read like an imitation in every way of certain 
stanzas in that work; while “Revisited” recalls “ Locksley Hall.” 
The description of the sunset shows decided power. There is, of 
course, no harm in modelling, consciously or unconsciously, your work 
on the work of a great master at the outset, for your own perusal. We 
hope you will persevere, find your own mode of expression, and let us 
hear from you again. 



As an invigorating, 
strengthening beverage 

Bovril has no equal, no 
substitute. It is a 
scientific preparation of 
the most nourishing 
parts of choicest beef, 
made under medical 
supervision in properly 
equipped laboratories, and by the most 
approved machinery. There is nothing else 
just like Bovril; there is only one 







The Goodness of Cocoa 



—.S' hakespea re. 


depends on the high 
quality of the beans, 
used, the pu-ritv of 
the preparation, and 
the scientific skill 
employed in manu¬ 
facture. Rowntree’s 
Elect Cocoa meets all 
these requirements 
and is therefore a 
good Cocoa; an 
economical Cocoa 
because it is good. 



ELECT yocoa, 

NEXT TIME TRY ROWNTREE'S. 
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Rosella.—W e must not criticise your little poems harshly, as you are 
no doubt very young. They are not written in any definite metre. If 
you look, for instance, at your verses on the late Queen, you will see 
that they differ considerably as to the length and cadence of their lines. 
If you wish to “ make up verses,” you must be careful to attend to 

Wc have read vour attempts with sympathy, but cannot accord 
them much praise. “Mine” and “time” do not rhyme, nor do 
'“suffer” and “defer” ; while 

“Help me thy will to suffer” 
is too long a line by one syllable. In “ The Missing Card,” 

“A body has had their due” 

is incorrect. Your noun is singular ; you should say “ her ” or “ his.” 
The last verse breaks away entirely from the metre. It is natural that 
certain thoughts and feelings should crave for expression, but you 
must be careful as to the form of such expression. . 

POST TENEBRAS Lux. —Your “ode” on the Dreyfus Case is distinctly 
good. In verse 4, you incorrectly make “ men ” rhyme with “ them. ’ 
We should not repeat “vile” in verse 9, or, for reasons of euphony, 
connect it with “ trial.” The latter word, also, is of two syllables, not 
one. “ Liberty ” and “ tyranny ” do not rhymp. 

“He might have been happy then” 

is rather a weak line, and “tyranny of woe” is scarcely a good 
expression ; while “ vow ” and “ woe do not rhyme. Our criticisms 
may seem trivial, but attention to such points is very important. We 
unhesitatingly commend the spirit and the general execution of the 
work. 

A. S.—“ Spring” is the best of the poems you send. In another, you 
should not say, “There grows blue forget-me-nots,” but “there 
grow.” Use a plural verb with a plural noun. Occasionally your 
lines in “ A Dream ” are halting, e.g ., 

“All radiant with heavenly love,” 


and you have not rhyming lines enough for your metre in that poem. 
You should not repeat words from one verse to another as endings to 
the lines, c “ again ” and “ light” (verses 1 and 2). It is a difficult 
task to write verse “ worth publication,” and comparatively few can 
achieve it. 

A Lincolnshire Lass. —We are pleased to tell A Lonely and 
ONLY ONE that if she is unable to attend any of the classes we 
dvised, you will help her, through the post, in learning Pitman’s 
Shorthand. Address, Miss C. D. Marsden, 60, Westgate, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. We may add that you hold Pitman’s Theory Certificate, 
and are willing to help “ .anyone who wishes.” 

“ A DEEP Thinker.” —We cannot say that the fragments you send us 
finite justify your pseudonym. The thoughts set forth on Life, Faith, 
Love, Character, and so forth, are those which occur to most people 
of average powers of reflection, and, if put into print, would be called 
by the cruel name of “ platitudes.” Yet we can sympathise with you 
if, debarred from books, you have dwelt on these subjects alone. The 
longest fragment is the best. You should not speak of any emotion 
being “ Transplanted into earthly soil to elevate weak humanity. 
Your figure is that of a plant, and you should keep up the same 
thought to the end of the sentence. 'We are sure you are in earnest 


in your attempts. 

BAS.—We can never reply “ in our next number.” Although we know 
nothing of the company you name, we are sorry to say that advertise¬ 
ments offering remunerative “home work” to ladies are, as a rule, 
too good to be q.uite true. When they are genuine, the work is often 
found to be difficult to obtain, or paid for at a microscopically small 
rate- But we cannot, you must please observe, take the least respon¬ 
sibility in any individual case. You should ask to be referred to 
someone who has had experience of the genuineness of the offer you 
quote. 

M. M. L. (Victoria).—Your sketches are very good. \Ve should cer¬ 
tainly advise you to take lessons in water-colour painting, for we judge 
you possess taste and capacity. Have you heard of Vere Fosters 
series of painting-books ? Of course, no tuition from the printed page 
can be as good as that from the teacher’s voice and eye. Do not 
be discouraged ; on the contrary, you have every reason to hope for 
success. We will consider your suggestion, and are glad to hear of 
your prize. 

NANCY G.—We think you are quite wise not to depend upon adver¬ 
tisements alone in obtaining a foreign situation. Your best plan will 
be to apply to the Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street, London. The 
Society has foreign representatives who will give information to 
members with regard to openings in schools in France, etc. You 
might also write to Miss Williams, 6, Rue do la Sorbonne. Paris 
(Franco-English Guild). Lastly, we mention the Central Bureau for 
the Employment of Women, 60, Chancery Lane, London. 

DOLLIPS. —You must not make “ted” rhyme with “heads” ; and in 
your second poem, “ The Nightingale,” you abolish all rhymes in the 
second verse, unless you intend “ tree ” to rhyme with “ reverie. It 
is not very true to nature to suggest the nightingale as coming out 
from among the flowers, for the nightingale is a shy bird ! Your first 
verse is the best. There is no reason why you should not amuse 
yourself with these little attempts at composition in leisure hours. 
LEIPSIC. —Miss Ella Williamson, 27, Goldswong Terrace, Cranmer 
Street, Nottingham, is going to Leipsic to study music at the Con¬ 
servatoire, and will be pleased to communicate with the young lady 
who expressed a wish for a companion there. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


D 


i vYTLIGHT CIRCLE. 

MARGUERITE. —I sent your question to the “ Open Letter Box column,” 
for which it was intended. Many thanks for kind words and wishes. 
Shall be glad to hear from you on any matter suitable to Twilight 
Circle correspondence. 

N. C. O.—I have no hesitation in replying to you, my dear girl, that 
you are quite right to try to make some provision for the time when 
you will be unable to work as at present. The picture brought before 
me by your letter is a very sweet one. You must have fitted yourself 
by persevering industry for the post you now hold. You rejoice that 
the fruits of your labour enable you to maintain your mother in 
comfort. You are sparing on dress and little luxuries and pleasures 
now, in order that you may have something laid by for the future. As 
to giving more than you have hitherto done, if you feel you can afford 
to help a struggling woman in the kindly way suggested, you will find 
joy in doing it; but this must be a matter for you to decide. “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” But your first duty lies nearest 
to your hand, and I believe you perform it gladly and thankfully'. 
Would that all daughters were like you in this. You have taken the 
passage quoted too literally. Remember, though written by a good 
and faithful servant of God, it is not to be placed side by side with the 
inspired Word of God and acted on as if taken from the Bible. In 
making a modest provision for a possible future, you are also thinking 
for others besides yourself. If you were at the same time unable to 
work and with no resources, the burden of your maintenance would 
fall upon someone. Perhaps even the dear mother, for whom you 
work, might also be living and dependent. In such a case, how both 
would suffer! I give you another quotation from the same writer, 
whose words have so perplexed you. “ Do what lietli in thy power, 
and God will assist thee.” 

S- H.—I am very glad to hear of your present happiness and comfortable 
surroundings, especially glad to know that you want to pass on a share 
of what you find helpful to others who are less favoured. I am by no 
means sure that the address asked for would reach you ; you only 
signed your note with initials. Let me have your Christian and 
surname in full, or I cannot give you a correspondent as I should like 
to do shortly. It is always a pleasure to hear that what is written in 
reply to one girl helps others. Thanks, dear, for all kind words and 
offer to write to some lonely girl. 

Edith. —Your news is equally good and interesting, and you must be 
greatly cheered bv success. I have had no experience in starting a 
“ Band of Hope ” branch, and I am unable to give the details you ask 
for. In regard to your little scholars, observation will soon teach you 
what method is most successful. I am sure you are quick to note all 
that is helpful and to turn it to account. Try to get a co-worker, so 
as to divide your large class of little people. You could take each 
division alternately with her and so keep in touch with all. Children 
love to join in doing rather than listening always, and they mostly 
de ight in singing. Teach them simple hymns as a change from texts, 
and they will soon pick up tunes to suit. Thanks for kind offer. My 
love and warm sympathy. 

TRUSTING. —I give one word as nom deplume in placet of a sentence. 
Space is precious. Your news is good also. It is glorious to be able 
to “ rest on Christ, to find His service perfect freedom, and daily” to 
live nearer to Him.” Yours is both a busy and useful life. Though 
unable to do much outside work for God, and apt to think your present 
sphere of labour somewhat narrow, you may well be co'ntenied and 
thankful if you do well what He has appointed to be your share of 
service. No one can over-estimate the influence of those who have to 
care for the children. You have a sacred trust. May you prove 
worthy of it and realise its preciousness and importance. Having 
many offers from those whose time is less occupied than yours, 1 
cannot find you a second correspondent at present, but I will not 
forget your willingness to help. 

Snowdrop. —You ask certain questions about mv own religious experi¬ 
ences, after opening your heart to me in regard to yours. I sympathise 
both with your disappointments and longings. I t often happens that 
people are stirred by something they hear, and are full of enthusiasm 
and love to God. They desire to give themselves wholly to His service, 
and they are quite in earnest. All the different moods in which the 
good seed may be received are illustrated in Christ’s parable of the 
sower, and explained in His own words. Now I feel sure that, in 
your case, some of the good seed has taken root in your heart. You 
are sorely dissatisfied with yourself, because you do not love Jesus, 
because your prayers are only the “ saying of words,” and you arc 
compelled to own “I am not'a Christian.” But vou add, “'I really 
want to be one. Help me. Show me how to love Jesus. I have been 
asked to take a class in the Sunday school, but how can I tell children, 
who believe every word the teacher says, about what I don’t know and 
feel myself?” Dear girl, I am rejoiced at what you tell me. All 
these longings after a knowledge of God and this earnest wish to find 
salvation through Christ prove that His spirit is striving with you, and 
that the good seed is neither dead, nor has it been carried away from 
your heart. Before you read this you will have heard from one who 
will rejoice to help you. I pray that God will bless your acquaintance. 
One Who can Give Real and Loving Sympathy recommends 
a book entitled, An Essay Toward Faith, by W. L. Robbins, D.D., 
published by Longmans, to Nora. She has benefited greatly by 
reading it, and thinks it might help her also. She writes, “I was 
touched to the very heart by reading her letter in a July supplement, 
and I long to help her. I shall indeed pray for her.” I wish I could 
give more of a deeply interesting, sympathetic and grateful letter. 
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The Girfs Own Paper. 


E. B.—Thank you so much for your kind words and offer. I rejoice to 
know that you have received advice and comfort from our column, 
though this is your own first letter to me. I quote your bright and 
cheery words. “ Although only a working woman, I should like to 
brighten someone’s life.” You must have been doing that for the last 
eighteen years, I feel sure. The letters of my dear hard-working girls 
and women are a true delight to me. They so often evidence refined 
minds, warm-hearted sympathy and cultured understandings. 

LILLIE G. B.—I am so glad to have given you pleasure and with such 
a trifling thing. I do not know the writer you name, or her work, but 
I have abundant experience of the value of such efforts as hers. I 
wish I could picture your own surroundings. The neighbourhood is 
one I should like to know. My hearty thanks and much love to you 
and your sister. 

A Lovf.R OF THE “ G. O. P.” and E. K. H. — Both your letters 
have made me very happy. I look for excellent results from your 
correspondence with three dear though unseen friends of mine. I was 
so amused at your having pictured me as a sort of mythical personage, 
instead of a very real and intensely human individual, whose own 
many failures and weaknesses make her the more anxious to cheer and 
strengthen the young who are treading the same path but with less 
experience. I (suppose you are not very old readers of the “ G. O. P.” 
or you would know that I have contributed to its pages from its very 
first part, published January, 1880. I must not tell you how many 
years I had been writing before the birth of the “ G. O. P.” Years 
do not matter. My heart is young enough to sympathise with the 
youngest of my girls, and I am old enough to enter into the experi¬ 
ences of their grandmothers. As to you two sisters, I know you are 
very warm-hearted and affectionate, and I am glad to call you my 
dear girls. Your letters went to my heart, and I did so want to send 
you messages of comfort. 

June. —I am glad you followed my advice and spoke to your mother, 
and that “all has come right.” I know the value of such corre¬ 
spondence as you name, and I will find an outlet for yours shortly. 
We must be such old friends, seeing that your birthday present since 
1883 has always been the “ G. O. P.” Annual. You will have such 
opportunities of doing good amongst the employees of your own firm, 
and the tone of your letter tells me you will use them. I do value all 
vour sweet messages, and am most thankful that my girls pray for 
their mother-friend. 

Forget-Me-Not. —I do not think you need be troubled about your 
tendency to blush even at little things. I know of ho remedy for the 
habit, though probably, when you mix more with other people, the 
tendency will diminish. I am always sorry for girls who never blush 
under any circumstances! I must reserve my answer to your other 
question ; but will not forget it or your interesting account of yourself. 

I trust that God will bless you and' strengthen all good resolutions. 

E.SPERANCE. —You are another reader who has been used to receive 
our dear “ G. O. P.” as a prize, and you tell me that during your 
season of ill-health it has been your constant companion, and the best 
friend of all has been our Twilight Talks. Dear, I wish to be what 
you have so far found me—“ a true mother-friend.” I wish space 
would allow me to quote your pretty, appreciative verses which I shall 
always value. 

FLOWERETTE. —I felt a good deal concerned after reading your letter 
and wished I could talk to you instead of writing, especially as printed 
replies are necessarily long in reaching my Circle correspondents. 
Your companion’s conduct was most reprehensible on the occasion 
referred to. Considering the fact that he was escorting you home 
with the knowledge of your friend and his relative, and at a somewhat 
late hour, he should have been most scrupulous in his conduct. He 
was, so to speak, “ upon honour,” and instead of presuming should 
have protected you from the very kind of liberty he took. The act 
was, in a sense, innocent; the words which accompanied it were, to 
say the least, ambiguous, and were capable of an unpleasant interpre¬ 
tation. Both were improper under the circumstances and inconsistent 
with true delicacy. I fear you were not wholly blameless, or you 
would have shown displeasure instead of giving encouragement. By 
so doing, you would have compelled the respect of your companion. 
As to the suggested call upon his mother, I can hardly give an opinion 
as I know nothing of your relative social positions. The fact of the 
son having escorted you home would furnish no reason for such a visit, 
neither would vour wish to know more of him. Do not think my 
words harsh. I advise you, dear girl, as I would were you my own 
daughter. 

Lucy. —Such a life as yours, dear girl, is sure to make you thoughtful 
and introspective. I am so glad the answer to DOROTHY seemed 
exactly to touch your trouble and induced you to write. It is much to 
be able to write, “I have a happy home, and the best father and 
mother, and am never really unhappy. Though I cannot walk a step 
without help, I know that God had some wise end in view when He 
gave me this cross to bear.” It would be impossible for me to treat 
such a solemn subject as you name in a reply of this kind. None can 
write from experience, but I will think of your request, and I hope to 
comply with it in a future “ Talk.” Loving thanks for kind messages 
and for your prayers. 

WHITE Clover. —So sorry I am unable to give you the address you 
ask for, that of “ SISTER LILY.”' I do not usually keep letters after 
answering them, the number received being so great. You would 
like to hear, “ from a true Christian, something of her experiences in 
her life work,” that of a nurse. Perhaps “SISTER Lily” may see 
this and give me the chance of putting you in touch with her. Thanks 
For precious help in correspondence. 


One who Wishes to be Better.—I am sure your wish will be 
fulfilled if you arc in earnest and ask for strength to persevere. You 
write that the Circle column answers “ seem specially for oneself,” 
and it makes you feel better to know that other girls are striving also 
after something higher. I gladly number you amongst my girls, and 
will avail myself of your kind offer as soon as possible. 

SWEET Briar. —It is good for you, dear, that the reading of other 
girls’ trials makes you more sensible of and thankful for your many 
blessings. I will try to suit you exactly with a correspondent, and 
shall hope to hear from you again. 

S. MAY.—Many correspondents express, as you do, a deep interest in 
NORA. I echo your hope that “ she may soon see the true light.” I 
am interested in your family details, and will gladly answer any future 
inquiry. I warmly reciprocate your kind message. 

A SEEKER. —No one who appeals to me as sorely in need of help can 
fail to stir my warmest longing to render it. I am glad you think our 
dear “ G. O. P.” “could not be nicer.” My dear child, your letter 
encourages me to hope great things for you. You want to love and 
serve God; you pray for strength and the power to give Him your 
whole heart and life service. But you are sorely discouraged because 
3^our progress is slow and your failures are many. I was so touched 
on reading your words, “ Sometimes when I have done my Bible 
reading, 1 feel all in a glow of gladness. I hurry to my room and 
pray that I may keep the feeling, and I ask God to help me to be 
what He would have me. Before I can do this, I am called away to 
do something else, and I feel cross. Before my task is ended the 
happy feeling is gone.” You are very young—only fourteen. Taking 
your letter as a whole, I judge that your Christian experience is wider 
and more real than usual. It may be that the loss of the beloved 
mother has made you go to God oftener. Dear, take courage. You 
are on the way to what you long for. My talk, “ In the Twilight,” 
No. VII., on “Prayer,” will tell that you were in my mind when I 
was writing part of it. The “ Twilight Circle ” is open to all readers 
of the “ G. O. P.” They write when they want help which they think 
I can give, whether they are members of “ The Guild of Sympathy” 
or not. I will not. forget your request. Would you like a correspon¬ 
dent ? If so, send real name and address, mentioning also the noni 
de plume used in your first letter. I have so many offers of bright 
correspondents for lonely girls. 

ENEROLF. —You are one of my girls. Take part of preceding answer 
as to yourself, and write to me freely if I can help you, dear. 

M. W. S.—I am truly grateful for your offer and enter into the spirit in 
which it is made. I shall most gladly avail myself of your kind help. 

I quote a few of your earnest words in offering correspondence. “ I 
have considered it. and made it a subject of prayer, and though I feel 
my own insufficiency, I cannot and dare not stand idle in the market¬ 
place whilst the Master calls for workers in His vineyard. I have 
often longed to help others, knowing in myself the blessedness that 
comes of knowing Jesus our Lord. I was a weary seeker for some 
years, troubled with doubts and fears, and learning slowly. Even 
after I had trusted some time in Christ, I thought I could never know 
the joy that comes from assurance of His love. Now, if I could be of 
use to one of your girls, what a privilege I should consider it. I 
would do all in my power, and would bring all before God in prayer 
before writing. If you have doubts about trusting one of your girls to 
me, do not hesitate in vour decision on my account. I would rather 
stand aside, if by so doing His cause is best served. It helps and 
strengthens me to read your answers, even though they are to others. 
I have had little Worldly experience, but in Bible subjects I might be 
of help, and after all it is only in the things we know and have proved 
fer ourselves that we can hope to carry conviction to the minds of 
others.” I wish I could quote every word of a most delightful and 
earnest letter which has done me great good. It ends, “With love, 
dear friend, to you and your Circle.” My own in return. 

A. F. D. (“One of your girls”).—I was very glad to receive your 
letter and to find that, through your following my advice, a happier 
state of things had been brought about. You are right in not only 
forgiving, but in striving to forget the old trouble. You know my 
true sympathy for you in your difficult position which demands so 
much self-devotion, and I rejoice that you can say, “I am thankful 
for my experience; it will make me more sympathetic to others who 
may have to suffer in the same way. I do want to feel that every 
cross is meant to lead me, in God’s way, nearer to Himself.” I trust 
your new friendship will prove a great comfort to you and helpful to 
vour friend. I am interested in all you tell me, though I cannot 
allude to every detail of your letter.' I shall look forward to still 
brighter news whenever you write again, and I do value all your sweet 
words to me and wishes and prayers for me. 

From a Little Irish Girl. — I decline positively to call you “A 
Wicked Irish Girl.” The name would ill suit one who is “ a servant 
of Jesus Christ,” and longs to serve and please Him, who is 
dissatisfied with the poverty of her service and longs to do more and 
better “In His Name.” Do not be disheartened or worry yourself 
because you cannot show great enthusiasm in the matters you name. 
You yearn to live for Christ and to speak for Him too. There is no 
more powerful voice than the seemingly silent one of a life of quiet 
unobtrusive service. Every little act of kindness done for Christ s 
sake, every effort to lighten the burden of another, every kind word 
spoken, every harsh or hasty word left unspoken, may be an influence 
for good and a means of showing faith in and love for your Divine 
Master. You send your love to NORA, and Lam to tell her you pray 
-for her. All kind messages to you, my dear, warm-hearted Irish 
lassie, from your mother-friend, • r- 




